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A WONDERFUL PROPHECY WONDERFULLY FULFILLED; 


OR, TURKEY AND PALESTINE IN THE LIGHT OF PROPHECY AND PRESENT EVENTS. 
BY THE REV. W. PRESTON, D.D, VICAR OF RUNCORN, 


8%) OW ARDS Constantinople, the to shake off the yoke of Mahommedan op- 
| representative of the an- pression which Mr. Gladstone considers is 
cient Byzantium, is every “the greatest scourge to mankind, and the 
eye in Christendom greatest scandal and disgrace to | religion 
turned at the present (including the religion of Mahomet) to be 
time. The condition of found on the face of the earth.” 
the Turkish Empire is A process of decay has been steadily going 
one of the chief interests on for some time, till at length the Turkish 
of the period. It engages Empire seems to be nearimg its dissolution ; 


s thoughts of public men, Politicians and what then ? 





to what is to become of the 
ick Capitalists sigh over the bank A SUBJECT OF PROPHECY 
ruptey of Turkey. Friends of religious and The existing condition of Turkey is such as 
political freedom watch with interest the might be expected. We need not be surprised 
of those who seek to secure it, and at it. It has been foretold in the “Sure 


t 











A VIEW OF CONSTANTINOPLE AS IT IS TO-DAY. 


(Photo ibdullah Freres, Constantinople.) 
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THE GOLDEN HORN AND CONSTANTINOPLE, 


(Photo 


word of -prophecy, unto which we do well to 


give heed. The prophet Daniel predicted the 


rise and fall of the Moslem power. The 
present state of things is but the fulfilment 
of: what God foretold in the past. In the 
language of Daniel, “a king of fierce coun 
tenance, and understanding dark sentences” 


aml has “ destroyed wonderfully 


l and prospered and destroyed the 


has stood up 


and prac ti ser 


mighty -and holy people.” According to 
history .the Ottomans, like an _ overflowing 
flood, swept onwards and invaded in every 
direction. 

First the Arabian armies, then:the Saracens, 
and lastly the Turks have been the represen 
tatives ef thisscourging power.. They invaded 
Europe, planting their cannon at the very 
gates at Vienna They spread over the 
greater --paxt. .of--Northern--Africa. They swept 
over Palestine, and reached the . borders of 
distant China. Thus, when at the height of 


Abdullah Freéres, Constantinople.) 


masters * of 


their power, these invaders were 

the whole of South-east Europe, the whole of 
West Asia, and the greater portion = of 
Northern Africa. Their dominion extended 
from the shores of the Adriatic to the borders 
of far-off China. Fearful were the devasta- 
tions which Eastern Christendom underwent 
from this terrible scourge. The Cross was 


The city 


compelled to yield to the Crescent. 
ruthless 


of Constantine fell beneath the 
invader. 

THE MYSTIC EUPHRATES. 
The apostle John in 
thread of prophecy. He 
the Turkish Empire, Rev. xvi. 12 
employs to represent 
“the vreat 
Bagdad the 


the Apocalypse carries 
on the predicts the 
decline of 
The symbolica! figure he 
this that of 
Euphrates.” It was 


river 


Turk 


power is 
from 


first issued on his mission against Christendom. 
His political connection with this city iden- 
tifies him with the apocalyptic prediction. 
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himself “ Him- 
slayer of men, prominently asso- 


The Sultan who designated 
kiar,” the 
himself with this city. He 
himself—“ I, Sultan of Sultans, Governor of 
the Earth, Lord of Mecca, ' Medina, Jerusalem, 
etc, and more particularly of the capital ot 
the Caliphs, Bagdad.” This city was notable 
situated by the Euphrates. 
When the Caliph Almanzor selected it as the 
site for his new capital, it was but an insig- 
nificant place marked by ruined heaps. These 
bespoke that once it had seen a large popu 
lation Yes, here WSeleucta had 
flourished in its pomp as the Eastern Capital 
of Seleucus Nicator, the greatest of Alex 
ander’s four successors. It was thus out of 
the Chief of the Four Horns into which the 
first great Horn of the Macedonian He-goat 
(Alexander the Great) developed, as predicted 
by Daniel, that the Little Horn of the Turk 
arose. It was at Bagdad by the Euphrates. 
It must be remembered that the Turks do 
originally to Turkey. They are 
not natives, but invaders from a distant clime. 
Their real birthplace is by the bank of this 
river Euphrates. St. John predicted that a 
mighty host should be loosed from — the 
“Euphrates” (c. ix. 14). History discloses its 
accuracy, and also how completely it has been 
fulfilled. 


clates inscribes 


being 


ior its 


stood and 


not belong 


PREDICTED GRADUAL DECAY 

Having established that by thie symbol of 
the mystic Euphrates is to be understood the 
Ottoman, or as it is best known, the Turkish, 
Empire, and having noticed its widespread 
extent with its rapid rise, like the sudden 
overflowing of a river, we now turn to con- 
sider its “drying up” as foretold in prophecy. 
The inundation would subside. The tide is 
The flood is gradually dis 
appearing. The words in which the event was 
predicted are And the Siath Angel poured out 
his vial upon the great river Euphrates, and 


even now ebbing. 


; 


he water thereof was dried up, ete. 

In the year 1802, a Christian Commentator 
named Galloway, contemplating this prediction, 
wondered by what means the Turkish Empire, 
noted for its loyalty, ferocity, and valour, and 
also so populous, would be reduced to the 
helpless state symbolised. He concluded that 


“ 


a very extraordinary disaffection in the 
people to the government must take place.” 
Is there nothing of this to-day! 

The predicted process of “drying up” com 
menced about the year 1820. The first cause 
that operated was insurrection and internal 
revolt It is noticeable that some of the 


leading students of prophecy during the last 
century regurded this year as the probable 
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beginning of the decline of Turkey. They drew 
their inference from the prophecy in Daniel. 
In the summer of this same year Ali Pasha 
of Yanina revolted, and this precipitated the 
Greek insurrection. Its progress was success- 
ful: its climax was the battle of Navarino, 
September, 1827, and 
pendent. The next step in the 
process was the securing of freedom from the 
Turkish yoke to the principalities of Wallachia 
and Moldavia. 
~The year 1820) saw 
Turkey. The rebellion of 
hemet Ali soon followed. We need not follow 
history ; suffice to say that 
this country now, though nominally dependent 
on the Sultan, 
strength, and so yields but a mere nominal 
allegiance. Here, too, the Euphratian flood 
which overflowed into Egypt, aus Daniel de 
would (chap. xi. 40—42), has been 
eradnally drying up. It has likewise receded 
Herzegovina, whilst to-day 
we behold Crete and Macedonia in a state of 


Greece became  inde- 
drying-up 


Servia, too, was set free. 
Algiers taken from 
egypt under Me 


the subsequent 


Is quite conscious of its own 


clared it 
from Bosnia and 
persecutions proceed- 


ferment, and diabolical 


ing in Armenia, which are but the preludes 


to a still further receding of the Euphratian 
flood. Jt must strike the most superticial ob- 
from this epoch of the year 1520 
Turkish 
Empire have been marked 
rapidity. Turkey in Africa has all but ceased 
to exist; Turkey in Europe is rapidly dis- 


server that 
the exhaustion and decline of the 
proceeding with 


appearing. 

With regard to 
population — has 
pestilence and other causes. It has been cal- 
culated that no fewer than four hundred thou- 
sand souls have been prematurely swept away 
Within a period of ten years. Internal decay 
has been at work, the energy of the nation 
the exchequer is deficient, 
the pay of the army is in arrear. The cry 
for reform is heard abroad. The Sultan lives 
in daily fear, and is ruled by the wily syco- 
phants who surround him. The Government 


itself. its 
owing to 


Constantinople 


ereatly decreased 


seems exhausted , 


is incurably corrupt. Turkey exists mainly 
through the jealousy and policy of leading 


European Governments, which the astute Turk 
knows well, and so he seeks to play them off, 
another; but the end must come. 
The “Euphrates” must be dried up: the flood 
must subside The inundation will cease to 
overflow. “The mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it, and in due 


one against 


course it shall come 
tO pass. 

\ BRIEF GLANCE AT JERUSALEM 
From Constantinople, the city of Constan 


tine, we will turn our attention to another 











vity famed in song and in story—the city of 
the Great King, destined to hold a position 
in the world vastly more important than any 
which it has held in the past when it was 
“the joy of the whole earth.” It is Jerusalem. 
It fills, as no other city in the world, the 
most important place in the Word of God. 
It stands pre-eminent above all. Prophecy, 
poetry, and history are full of it. It is 
“beautiful for situation”; for its peace we 
are taught to pray. To rebuild their city 































and Temple the Jews have often attempted, 
but in vain. To recover the land have Cru- 
saders and Knights of Malta struggled, but 
without success. The Jews have long been 
aliens from their Fatherland. Why all this? 
Because the Divine fiat had gone forth that 
the sanctuary should be profaned and Jeru- 
salem should be trodden down till the time 
of cleansing arrived. For their disobedience 
and self-will the Jewish nation has been suf- 
fering chastisement. For over eighteen hun- 
dred years the curse threatened by Moses 
has rested on the Holy Land. The Turk 
rules the land 

The lengthened period of desolauon was 
foretold to the disciples by the Saviour, as, 
with them, He sat on the Mount of Olives, 
from whence the Temple in all its majesty 
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and the city were seen. (Matt. xxiv.; Luke 
xxi.) He predicted a desolation for a certain 
period, and then a restoration. Gentile powers 
were to overthrow and keep down the sacred 
city. From its low estate it shall rise when 
“the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled.” 


TWO OPPRESSORS OF JERUSALEM. 
Two Powers have been conspicuous in the 
overthrow and the oppression of Jerusalem 
since the birth of Christ. These have been 





MODEKN JERUSALEM, AND THE MOSQUE OF OMAR ON MOUNT MORIAH. 


(Photo: Abdullah Fréres, Constantinople.) 


Rome and Turkey. The former overturned 
and trod her down at the siege under Titus, 
79 a.p. The latter keeps her down to-day. 
Rome destroyed the glorious Temple of 
Jehovah. On its holy site Turkey has now 
standing the Mosqne of Omar. Here, where 
the typical sacrifice of Isaac by the faithful 
Abraham was presented; here, where David 
offered sacrifice with his purchase from 
Araunah ; here, where great David’s greater 
son, the Lord Jesus walked and taught, 


no Jew dare enter. Over Jerusalem’s desola- 
tion he may weep, and for her restoration he 
may pray, but not here. Outside the en- 
closure, at the “Jews’ Wailing Place,” he is 
permitted to expres his feelings; and on 


every Friday numbers may be seen in varied 
costume and holiday attire weeping, praying, 


















A Wonpverrut Propuecy 
and reading. It is a _ touching sight, and 
illustrates how fully the self-invoked curse 


has fallen on the hapless race, “His blood be 


on us and on our children.” 
As to Rome, the power which trampled 
Jerusalem in the dust has long since been 


The once mighty Roman Empire 
Its extended imperial sway 


broken up 
has passed away. 


has ended. The political power of the Papal 
Head which succeeded has likewise come to 
an end; that power which swayed the des- 


tinies of Europe and made kings tremble and 
princes perform homage has, like the imperial 
power which preceded, become defunct. 


The predicted “consumption” (Dan. vii. 26) 
has begun. The Pope is king no more. He 
has been deposed. His “dominion has been 
taken away.” His political sovereignty has 
ended. The vast estates which once the 
Chureh of Rome possessed have been confis 
eated. Some think that to-day Romanism is 
making progress in this country. Alas, there 
may be perverts here and there who are at- 
tracted by her spells; but in numerous places 
and in other countries, converts in no small 
proportion are casting off her errors, and 
accept a pure faith. It has been calculated 
that there are at least one hundred and 
sixty-two millions who reject the Papal 
authority, against one hundred and fifty-seven 
millions who submit to it. The Divine mes- 


1EWS' 


(Phot 


WAILING PLACE, 
Abdullah Freres, € 


THE JERUSALEM. 








wstantinople ) 
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is: “Come out of her my people, that ye 
be not partakers of her sins.” It behoves us 
to have nothing to do with her either in 
politics or in religion, if God is thus con- 
suming her according to His promise. 


sage 


As to 
Op} wressed 


the second Power which long has 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land, 
namely Turkey, we have seen how its power 


is on the wane, and how it also is being 
gradually consumed. Its decay is a cause for 
satisfaction. Its fall must come. Perhaps it 


when it comes there 
It will then rise. 


is near at hand, and 
will be hope for Jerusalem. 
Hence, the decline and fall of the Ottoman 
Empire, the drying up of the mystic 
Euphrates, cannot but have a deep interest 
for the reflecting Christian. The events pro- 
ceeding, and the speaking facts of history, pro- 
claim that the “times of the Gentiles” are 
nigh fulfilment, when the “captive daughter of 
Zion” shall no longer be trodden down of the 
Geutiles. 
THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES 

are significant. If turn to the Jews we 
find that there is a rapid decline of Judaism 
amongst them. The Jewish press _ bears 
witness to this, and the ery of alarm is 
heard. Their Sabbath is not regarded in the 
sacred light as of old. We are told that the 
houses of prayer are “ practically empty” 


we 
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except on “great occasions.” <A spirit of in 
difference is gaining ground. The 

that amongst the few who do attend 
the synagogue 


complaint 
is heard 
wosencee 


there is a sad 


SeCTVICeS 
oF reverence ind decorum. 


This struck me very forcibly quite recently 
when I attended the worship at a synagogue 
Sabbath. Christian 


Jewish 


abroad on the Jewish 


influence gradually undermining 


1 


belief in Judaism. Intercourse with the 
world of leading the 


outer 
Jew to 


thought is 


per- 


ceive that it cannot be maintained as a 
divine revelation irom God, and its un- 
tenableness as a Divine institution. 


Consider also the deep interest that is 
now being taken in the Jews. In the past 
they were treated as outcasts. No thonght 
Was given to their conversion. No effort was 


made to bring them to their own Messiah. 


Now Christian missionaries labour (and 
successfully too) amongst them in many lands. 
Hebrew copies of the New ‘Testament, and 


circulated by 
Jerusalem 


thereof, have been 
them. In 


ol portions 


thousands amongst alone 


the Medical Mission is doing a noble work 
amongst Jews. I can bear testimony, from 
personal observation, to the reality and value 


and the well-attended schools, 
train the pupils for future 
usefulness, and instruct in Christian principles. 

Well, not lone is deep interest now taken 
in the Jews, but The 
of the Exploration 


of this work 


Marie and female, 


likewise in Jerusalem. 
Palestine 
evidence of this. Its labours 

The light it has 
highly valued, It 
Seripture 


work zealous 
Society is in 
are watched with keenness. 


shed 
helps ti 


upon topography is 


confirm the accuracy of 
further, 

which the 
Holy City and 


Their affections are 


history ind the remarkable and deep 


themselves 
Pale stine is 


turned to 


interest with Jews 
regard th 


worthy 


note- 
their 


own land. They desire to become its full 
possessors ; and great numbers have returned, 
ind are forming colonies. At present there 
are at least 10.000 Jews in Jerusalem 
alone; and the cry is “ still the y come.” 
“ Palestine for the Jews” is heard in more 


quarters than one, desire to make the 


The 


Jewish people into a nation has taken root. 
If Turkey falls, who will secure Palestine ? 
To the Jew it right \ belongs. Its transfer- 


ence from the oppressing Turk to the Jews 
either by gift or by purchase would readily 
solve a knotty political problem — whilst 
settling the Jewish question. It would settle 
this very question which is to the front 
in’ Russia and it would remove jealousies 
amongst nations, [It has been mainly by 


the support of European powers that the 


Ottomans have retained — the Land. 
This drifting back of the their 
own country, the rapid increase of their num- 


Holy 


Jews to 


bers in Palestine, the deep interest which 
the Jews in many lands are now taking in 
their own land, the ardent aspiration which 
appears of once again possessing it and 


introduction of 
in various these things 
and the whole current of events, are assuredly 
most significant and instructive “signs of the 
times.” 

* Behold the 
that I will 


dwelling in it, the railways 


directions combined, 


saith the Lord, 
Israel and the 


days come, 


sow the house of 


house of Judah with the seed of man and 
with the seed of beast; and it shall come to 
pass that like as I have watched over them 
to pluck up and to break down and _ to 


throw down and to destroy, so will I watch 
vver tuem to build and to plant.” (Jer. XXX1.) 


CONCLUSION, 
and the re- 
closely connected 
affect the 
' Saviour, 
Christ. As the Chris- 
bound up 
he take a deep interest in 
decline of Ottoman 
the Saviour is closely 


Jews 


mn 
The 


building of 


restoration of the 
Jerusalem are 
which will 
the coming of the 


with an event whole 
human race, viz. 
the Second Advent of 
tian's best and brightest hopes are 
in Him, so may 
Jerusalem and in the 
The return of 
connected with the restoring of Jerusalem. 
“When the Lord shall build up Zion, he shall 
glory ” (Ps. cii. 16). We should 


power. 


appear in 


watch closely and prayerfully the trend of 
events. We well may “pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem.” When the work of restoration 


of God may be 
seen in it, and with hope the day 
of “the glorious appearing of the God 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ ” may be looked 
for. 

“When these things begin to come to pass, 


hand 
confident 


becomes marked, the 


great 


then look up and lift up your heads, for 
your redemption draweth nigh.” That re- 


dlemption is identified with the Lord’s return, 


and this is intimately connected with the 
recovery and restoration of Jerusalem. Then 
will the valleys stand thick with corn, and 
the vine give its fatness on a thousand hills; 


the land will flow with milk and honey, and 


Sharon will blossom as the rose; the “ early 


and the latter improving after 
a rest of many ages, will their regular 
and strengthening showers; and “the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord 


the sea.’”* 


rain,” already 
give 


as the waters cover 
The viiter is alone responsible for the views ¢ sed 


piper.—Er 
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CHAPTER IL. 
THE RUNAWAY HORSE. 


HE express was ten minutes 
late; it ran into Moxon 
station, puffing with furious 
disgust at its unwonted 
tardiness, and stood there 
hissing with impatience to 
be off again to make up 
for lost time. 

And the express had its 
impatience shared by a high - spirited 
which had been kept waiting during those 
long ten minutes in the station-yard. This 
horse gave the man in 
trouble when the puffing was first heard, and 
he, knowing his animal pretty well, decided to 
get down from the smart dog-cart and stand 
at Emperor’s head. But, for once, the experi- 
enced groom found he had made a mistake. The 
wild hiss from the angry engine put a finishing 
touch to his imperial majesty’s impatience ; with 
a roughish caress from his off fore-hoof he sent 
the dismayed groom sprawling in the road, and 
started off by himself to get away as quickly as 
possible from that irritating train. 

The station road was clear of vehicles; but 
two men, an old one and a young one, were 
turning into it as Emperor dashed madly away. 
The younger man sprang into the road and 
tried to stop the infuriated animal. He might 
as well have tried to stop the express itself 
when going at full speed ; at any rate, the result 
could not have been more disastrous for himself. 





horse 


charge of it some 


He was thrown down, trampled on by those 
merciless hoofs, and crushed by the wheel of 
the dog-cart, which passed over his chest. 

But on went Emperor, heedless of the awful 
thing he had done, out into the main road lead 
ing to the quiet little town. Fortunately, he 
swerved to the left, soon leaving the peaceful 
streets far behind: and perhaps a little of his 
excitement was worked off in the galloping ascent 
of the, long, sloping hill known as the Rise, on 
the summit of which he threatened destruction 


RGANIST S 
DAUGHTER 





BY ISABEL BELLERBY, AUTHOR OF “ANGUS VAUGHAN’S WIDOW,” ETC, 
(Jllustrated by W, H. Marcertsoy.) 


to two cyclists who were advancing round a 
curve of the road which hid the runaway from 
their sight. 

The foremost of the two managed to avoid a 
collision as he shouted to his companion, who 
was some yards behind, “ Look out, Deri !” 

Deri was on his feet in an instant, his machine 
faliing against the green bank, as he stood with 
his strong arms ready to catch and cling to the 
horse’s bridle. Very different arms were these 
to those poor dead ones doubled up under that 
crushed body in the station road: Deri Ross 
had muscles of iron, trained to wonderful en- 
durance by every athletic exercise in which a 
young man can find-pleasure. 

Moreover, Emperor was a trifle subdued by 
his rush up the Rise; and, though he tried to 
treat Deri as he had treated Mark Fenton, he 
found it impossible to shake off that firm grip ; 
impossible to trample on that lithe, active form ; 
impossible, in short, to do anything save give in 
to a superior will with what grace he might. 

3y the time Jim Molyneux came wheeling 
back to offer any assistance in his power, the 
matter was at an end. 

Emperor stood like a lamb, quivering all over, 
but drinking in common-sense and confidence 
from the voice which addressed him soothingly, 
and the hand which bestowed reassuring smacks 
on his glossy chestnut skin. 

“Well done, Deri! I’m proud of you, old 
man! Wouldn’t have touched the brute myself 
for anything,” said Jim admiringly. 

“Oh, yes, you would!” (It was a particularly 
sweet smile which flashed round at him from 
Deri’s eyes and lips.) “If you had had my 
chance, instead of being all those yards ahead, 
you'd have done just the same. Isn't he a 
beauty, Jim! Will you look after my machine 
while [ drive him back to find his owner? I 
hope he hasn't done any mischief !” 

They knew that to be a vain hope when they 
went slowly down the hill and saw the sug- 


‘gestive group in the station road. 


The crestfallen groom came forward with his 
master, a tall, fine-looking man in clerical dress, 
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who had travelled from London to Moxon in 
the train which had been the primary cause of 
the sad tragedy. 
“Someone is hurt ?” 
reins to the groom and 
ground. 
The clergyman 
“A promising 


asked Deri, giving the 
springing lightly to the 


answered very sorrowfully— 
young life is lost, Oh, 


sir. 


Are yeu 
you again, 
unhinged ; 


prevented more harm being done. 
staying here? I, should like to see 
if you are. Just now I am feeling 
but may I give you my card?” 
Deri took it, and gave his 
saying — 
The 


present. 


in exchange, 


length of our stay is uncertain at 


We are putting up at the ‘Angel.’” 











\ 
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“It was impossible to shake off that firm grip.”"—p. 7. 


Emperor, Emperor! if you could know what 
you have done! I would never have believed 
you could be startled by a train at this time 
of day.” 

The horse whinnied and turned questioning 
eyes on his master, as though inquiring what he 
had done amiss. 

“Drive him home quietly, Broom. 
walking. 


Say I am 
I must see if I can render any assist 


anee here. But first, sir”’—he looked at Deri 
with grave scrutiny, and from him to Jim— 
“first, IT must thank you for stopping and 
returning my runaway. You lave probably 


The clergyman bowed and joined the mourn- 
ful procession now making for the town. 

Jim Molyneux touched his companion’s arm. 

“We may as well follow, Deri; it’s our way, 
too, I suppose.” 

Deri acquiesced, walking his bicycle slowly in 
the direction of the town. 

An elderly man dropped out of the group in 
front, following alone, and gesticulating at in- 
tervals, his head bent down as though he were 
in trouble. 

“Father, perhaps,” 
chap! He wants to 


= Poor old 
to himself 


muttered Jim. 


have the road 
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THE ORGANIST’S DAUGHTER. 


evidently. Let’s pass him, and get on 
ahead.” 

Suiting the action to the word, they overtook 
the old man, who, not seeming to notice them, 
talked to himself as they passed him. 

“My first violin! my first violin! How shall 
I replace him? And the concert so near. Who 
will take that solo now? Once I could have 
done it: but it is beyond me beyond me now. 
Sybil might do it; only I refused her ijady- 
ship, saying I’d have no women upsetting my 
musicians. My first violin gone! Ah! woe 
is me! © 

“That’s no father!” avowed Deri. “ He’s 
some benighted bandmaster, and this poor fellow 
who is killed must have been his right hand.” 

‘You’d better offer to take his place,” sug- 
gested the other. “If the old fellow goes on 
like that, he’ll be a raving Iunatie before 
morning.” 

‘Father! Daddy, dear, what has happened ?” 

The two young men, as well as the older one, 
turned at the sound of the bright young voice. 

A girl stood in the gateway of a small garden 
surrounding a picturesque cottage on their right. 
She came a step forward, repeating her question 
anxiously. 

“What has happened, dad ?” 

“Mark Fenton is dead ; and how I shall fill 
his place I cannot imagine,” replied the old 
man, going towards the cottage. 

“Mark Fenton dead! Dead / 
how it happened !” 

She took her father’s arm and led him through 
the gate, closing it after them. 

“Are you going to stand there all day ?” 

Deri Ross started ; his thoughts had entered 
that old-fashioned garden with the girl whose 


Oh, tell me 


oice still rang in his ears. 


‘] was—listening, Jim.” 
‘IT should rather think you were!” said Jim 
dryly. “The parson-man has just passed up the 


street: I rather like the look of him. What's 
his name, by-the-by ?” 
Deri Ross produced the rector’s card from 


his waisteoat-pocket and read out 
‘Rev. Lionet Lona.” 


“Looks a bit of a big-wig,” commented Jim. 
“Might be lord of the manor, as well as parson. 
He'll be sure to look you up, to pat you on the 
back for preventing his horse coming to grief.” 

“T think you misjudge him if you imagine 
that was his chief thought just now. He was 
more concerned about the poor fellow who was 
killed than anything else, or I am no judge of 
character.” 

The laughing mouth was grave enough as 
Deri said this. 


; 9 

“An awful thing to happen!” murmured Jim, 
as they entered the hotel. “It might have 
been one of us. If your nerve and muscle had 
failed you when you set to work to stop the 
brute——” 

“But they didn’t, you see. What’s the use of 
having pulled stroke in the Oxford Eight only 
four years ago if I can’t stop a runaway horse ! 
Don't be pessimistic, Jim. Talking of pessimism 
reminds me of that dismal old musical madman. 
Did you notice what the waiter called him /” 

“T did!” was the laconic reply. 

“Wonder if it is any relation. I must find 
out. I should be inclined to consider it as 
something more than a mere coincidence if he 
turns out to be related to Ignatz Daranyi.” 

Almost absolute silence reigned at the little 
table for at least a quarter of an hour; then the 
irrepressible Deri, who could never be silent for 
long, addressed the hovering waiter, who divided 
his attention between .themselves and a party of 
young people at a distant table. 

“You know the old gentleman who is mad on 
music ?” 

“Do you mean Mr. Daranyi, sir, the organist ?” 

“T suppose I do. He plays the organ too, 
does he? Can he play well?” 

“Very well, sir. People come to Moxon on 
purpose to hear the music at the parish church. 
The voluntaries of an evening are something 
wonderful. Mr. Daranyi sometimes composes 
them himself.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised.” Deri flashed a 
look of amusement at Jim from under his 
straight fair brows. “What is Mr. Daranyi’s 
name besides 24 

“Beg pardon, sir, the landlord is beckoning 
to me.” 

“Evidently I shall have to go and find out 
for myself,” continued Deri meditatively, “and 
then I can ascertain if that charming girl we 
saw is, by any manner of means, related to the 
son and heir of Sir Peter Molyneux, Bart., of 
Molyneux Park, in the county of Durham.” 

CHAPTER IL 
IGNATZ DARANYI'S SECRET. 

AM expecting my father almost 
immediately. Will you’ mind 
waiting a few moments?” 

“Not at all, if you are sure 

I shall not be in your way.” 

‘IT am quite sure of that. 

My father will like to see you. You are the 

gentleman who stopped Emperor—I mean the 
runaway horse—are you not?” 

“How in the world did you guess that?” 

Sybil Daranyi looked amused as she glanced 
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** He rocked to the music as a tree rocks to the wind.” 


up, from the music she was copying, at Deri’s 
surprised race. 


“Strangers do not visit Moxon every day, 
and horses do not run away in Moxon every 
day. When a stranger distinguishes himself by 


such evidence of presence of mind and conrage 
on his first entrance into‘a quiet little town like 
this, he is apt to get talked about, you know.” 
“T see. But, Miss Daranyi—I have the plea- 
sure of addressing Miss Daranyi, have [ not! 
—well, you know, I can’t see where the courage 
came in, or any particular presence of mind. | 
only wish someone had been able to stop the 
brute before he killed that poor fellow.” 

“Ah, yes!” Sybil looked very grave now. 
“Poor Mark Fenton! My father says he did 
what he could, Mark did ; and he knew Emperor 


so well. It is very terrible!” 
‘Very,’ agreed Deri; “especially for his 
friends,’ 





“Fortunately, he has 
none - relatives, I 
mean; at least, no near 
ones. Mark Fenton was 
far and away our best 
violinist, and my father 
is greatly troubled at 
losing him. Here he 
comes! I will let him 
know you are here, or 
he may go off to the 
/ music room and _ not 


- ho 


j appear again until sup- 
Mf per-time.” 

l “She must wonder 

why I have called,” 

HI thought Deri as Sybil 

Ht left him, “yet she ac- 

cepts me as a reason- 

able fact. A more per- 

fect gentlewoman [| 


never spoke to, there’s 
no doubt of that—or 
a sweeter one either, I 
rather think.” 

He was standing by the window when Miss 
Daranyi returned, accompanied by her father, a 
man still middle-aged, but looking quite elderly 
with his white hair and furrowed face. 

“My daughter says you wish to see me, sir.” 

“Tf you will spare me a few moments, Mr. 
Daranyi, I think I can ease your mind a little 
concerning a soloist to take the place of the 
poor fellow who was killed to-day.” 

“You can? You know of someone? It must 
be a man; otherwise my daughter could do it. 
ady Morton, of the Grange, offered to take the 
solos, but she—phew! she can't play, if she 7s 
the rector’s sister; so I had to say that [I would 


have no women folk distracting my band. Is it 
a man, sir?” 

“It is. What is it you want played?” 

“[ want two things played. Once [ could 


have done them myself; even now I would not 
mind the audience—’tis my band, my band, I 
fear. How do L know there is not even now a 
buried genius in my little band who might 
say in his heart, ‘My old master is mad to 
try that. It is beyond him. Why did he not 


ask me?’ What do I want played, sir? I 
want <Allard’s ‘Fantasie’ from TZ'rovatore, and 
Ries’ ‘Gondoliera and Moto Perpetuo’— 


neither of them things to be worked up in a 
moment, sir. But we 
cert a few days—the rector will insist on that.” 
“Ves, dad; and so will you, you know.” 
Mr. Daranyi looked as though about to con- 
tradict his daughter, but a swift glance at her 
wistful face brought Deri to the rescue, 


must postpone the con- 
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THE ORGANIST’S DAUGHTER. II 
“Have you a violin within’ reach, Mr. tell you that I may be intending to give an 
Daranyi ! opposition concert.” 
The organist looked at him attentively for the “A what?” 
first time. Daranyi’s jaw dropped, and he gazed blankly 
“Come with me he said abruptly, rushing at his visitor. 


out of the room as though driven by a whirlwind. 
Deri followed, after turning whimsical eyes on 


Sybil 


\ anxious Tace, 

She smiled. Her fear had been that he might 
resent or feel hurt by her father’s manner ; but 
that this stalwart young 
stranger was an oddity, in his own 
way, as Mr. Daranyi himself. 

“Now, sir! 

A violin and bow were thrust upon Deri with 


she he gan to suspect 


1] 
much 


that brief intimation that he might show what 
he could do. Music also was supplied, but 
this independent volunteer did not so much as 
glance at it. 

He took the violin to his bosom, and bent a 
delighted face over it as he drew the bow 
cross the strings 

“Ah!”—clearly an exclamation of pleasure at 
the tone of the instrument. A moment spent in 
tuning, and then the little room, littered over 
with music and musical instruments, was filled 
with a melody which made the older man hold 
his breath in keen delight and wonderment as 
Deri glided into the sweet “ Gondoliera.” 


Sybil came to the door and crept in, unheeded 


by the rapt musician, who heard nothing but 
the notes he was drawing from those magic 
strings; saw nothing but the melody in his 
mind; knew nothing but that music meant for 
him life perfected in happiness. 


There he stood in the strong sunlight, his tail 
cently to the music, now towering 
now bending low, like a mother caress- 


figure swaying 
in the i ir, 
ing her child, his face transfigured with joy, the 


small mouth under the fair moustache looking 
infinitely sweet and gentle. Then, as the move 
ment quickened, so, too, did Deri; his eyes 
shone and flashed, every nerve in his body 
seemed to quiver, and he rocked to the music 
as a tree rocks to the wind. 


there was a brief silence, 


When it was ove 
followed by an enthusiastic “ Brava!” from 
Daranyi. 

Deri smiled, fingering the violin lovingly as 
thongh loth to put it down. 

“My dear sir, what will you take to give 
those two solos at our concert? Be reasonable, 
[ beg: for our funds are low—in fact, I have 
never yet paid a soloist. But genius is not to 
be had for nothing; and if your playing is not 
the result of genius I was never more mistaken 
in my life. How much?” 

Nay, Mr. Daranyi, that is for you to decide. 
Perhaps you will refuse to engage me when | 


Deri hastened to explain. 
‘You see, it’s this way. My brother and I 
are touring. He strums a bit on the piano, we 
both do a little on the violin, and we both 
own tolerable voices. We began for the fun of 
the thing, to see if there was anything to be 


got out of it, and we have succeeded beyond 
our utmost desires. We have no travelling 


expenses, for we go from place to place on our 
bicycles, sending our small amount of luggage 
We spend a week in each town ; four 
being given to looking around and 
our proposed entertainment. Then 
we engage a room and the 
last two evenings of the week; rest and go to 
church on Sunday; and off again on. Monday 
morning. Last week we were at Westchester ; 
this week we are here. But we have come in 
no spirit of rivalry ; and if you think our enter- 


on ahead. 

days of it 
advertising 
give concerts on 


tainment will be likely to clash with yours, 
why, let us amalgamate, by all means.” 
“Certainly not, sir; certainly not! Your 


entertainment will be the best advertisement my 
concert could have, if it is known that you will 
appear at it as violinist. I don't know 
anything about your voice, and I don't care; 
your playing is enough fer me.” 

“Father, dear!” remonstrated Sybil gently 

“Well, what now? What have I been doing? 
Telling the truth ; that’s all. What more would 
you have! I don’t know your name, sir.” The 
excited musician wheeled round to Deri. 

“My name is Ross.” 

“Your touring name, I daresay. 
gave card. Karl D. 
good name for touring.” 

“Tt does very well for general use too, Mr. 
Daranyi. This is the first town in which we 
have owned to a name at all. We have found 
it pays better to be a trifle mysterious ; so we 
have absolutely refused to give any account of 
ourselves. I assure you that [am really Karl 
Desiderius Ross.” 


solo 


My daughter 


me your Ross is a very 


“Ross is English , but—Karl Desiderius?” 
The keen eyes scanned the young man’s face 
curiously. 

“My mother was Hungarian,” said Deri, 


watching the effect of his words. 

“Ah! Now I understand! Now I see why 
my heart went out to you! Sir, I have spoken 
English so long that my native tongue is strange 
to me; but my love for my country is as strong 
I welcome you with all my heart, and 
make you free of this house and of this room, 


as ever. 
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my inner sanctum. Sybil, come and shake your 
countryman by the hand—at 
much Magyar as you are. Sir, Daranyi Ignatz 
is your true friend from this moment.” 

Deri had learned what he wished to know. 
He held Sybil’s hand, and looked, with fresh 
interest, into her piguante face, telling himself 
that she was Jim’s cousin, and, therefore, his 
own, in a way, for was not Jim Molyneux his 
half-brother? But it was necessary to try the 
effect of that name on Ignatz Daranyi—or 
Daranyi Ignatz, as he had styled himself after 
the custom of his countrymen. 


least, he is as 


“Then you, too, hail from Hungary, Mr. 
Daranyi! You make me feel as if I had, 
indeed, come upon friends. May I bring my 


Lrother and introduce him? He is, really, oniy 


my half-brother; but we have been chums ever 
since the first day we other. Jim 
Molyneux is the best 

“What name did you say? Sybil, go and get 
us some tea, and have it brought here.” 

Sybil departed rather reluctantly ; and her 
father repeated the question, “ What name did 
you say?” 

“Molyneux is Jim’s surname. His father met 
my mother in Hungary, and they took a fancy 


Saw each 


’ 


to each other, when Jim and I were lads at 
school.” 

“His father married your mother? He, 
English; she, Magyar! Then it would not be 
that Molyneux! But what nonsense I talk! 


You and your brother are wandering musicians, 
Is it likely you would be 
related to a rich baronet?” He laughed and 
tossed back his thick white hair. “Does Sybil 
look like an English baronet’s granddaughter ? 
Yet she is, sir, she is ! Not that he knows of 
her existence; I have taken of that. He 
treated his daughter too harshly for me to go 
ont of my way to let him know that he has a 
eranddaughter. She is all J one 
treasure; my _ pearl of The 
organist’s eyes flashed with pride and tenderness. 
“Tf T could but be sure of living until she has a 
husband and another home than this! But how 
be sure? And she has as much right to 
Sir Peter Molyneux’s wealth and 
if he has 


touring for a living. 


care 


have, my 


a 
great price. 


can | 
a share of 
protection as his other grandchildren 


any. He chose to cast his daughter off for 
marrying an unknown foreigner. perhaps he 
had a right to do so. At any rate, I ask 


nothing for myself; but Sybil—my daughter—is 
she not sweet and refined as any lady in the 
Is it fit that Lady Morton—Lady of the 
should patronise my 


land ? 
Manor though she may be 
daughter? Is it fair that—but I weary you!” 

“That is not possible, Mr. Daranyi. I hope 
you will allow me to say that I agree with you 


Peter Molyneux should 
If he were only to 


in thinking that Sir 
claim his granddaughter. 
see her —-—? 

“But he shall not, sir! He shall not! 
not have him know of her existence. 
have I done? I have betrayed 
have blazoned my _ cherished 
stranger.” 

“Fie, sir! Do you call me a stranger! Me, 
whom you have just admitted to your friend. 
ship? Your countryman, too! Come, Mr 
Daranyi, trust me to keep your secret. I vow 
that I will keep it.” 

“Even from your brother , 

“Oh, you must except Jim. He is such a 
curious chap; if he guessed I was keeping any- 
thing from him, he would pump it out of me 
But I will tell no one but Jim; and 
he is close as wax and true as steel.” 

‘You will not tell Sybil?) She does not know 


I will 
Ah! what 
myself! J 


secret to a 


somelhe yw. 


that her mother was a Molyneux. Sybil 
Graham Molyneux was her full name; her 
daughter knows only that she was Sybil 


Graham. Swear to me that neither you nor 
your brother will tell Sybil that she is grand- 
daughter to Sir Peter Molyneux !” 

Deri hesitated ; but the promise had to be 
given in had, in a 


manner, surprised the organist into reveating his 


common fairness, as he 
secret ;: So he said 

‘Ll give you my word, Mr. 
neither Jim nor [ will ever tell your daughter 
that she is related to Sir Peter Molyneux.” 


Daranyi, that 


CHAPTER IIL. 
LUNCH AT THE RECTORY. 
IM awaited his brother's return with 
characteristic patience. Ile was 
scanning the columns of last week's 
local: paper, length, Deri 
put his fair head in at the door of 
the hotel parlour, with an inno 
cent inquiry as to whether he still there. 

“T should rather think I am still here!” re- 
plied Jim, laying down the paper, and eyeing 
the innocent Deri 
never looked more angelic than when he had 
which others might 


when, at 





were 


face with some suspicion. 


been doing something oi 
doubt the wisdom—a fact well known to his 
half-brother, who had for ten years past been 
his chief chum and almost constant companion. 

The truant took the chair he could 
find and drew out his cigarette-case. 


easiest 
“Been out?” he asked. 

“No: I have not been out. I have been talk- 
ing to your parson-man ; and a rattling good 
talker he is. I have accepted an invitation for 
us both to lunch at the Rectory to-morrow.” 
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“Humph! We 
L have promised to introduce you, 


are coming out: actually going 
into society. 
at your earliest convenience, to your respected 
uncle and very charming cousin.” 

“Oh, then it is Ignatz Daranyi himseif? How 
strangt , 

“Why 
to run across him sooner or later?” 

“Not in England.” 

Deri related what had passed at the cottage, 


strange? Haven’t we been expecting 


and the promise of secrecy he had given. 

“He knows you are called Molyneux, Jim. It 
rather first ; but he soon 
saw the unlikelihood of a wandering musician 
way with Sir Peter 
He does not in 


bowled him over at 
being connected in any 
Molyneux, of Molyneux Park. 
the least suspect you of being yourseli.” 


Jim was silent for a moment; then he said, 
“T sometimes think you are nothing but an 
overgrown schoolboy, Deri. I am of that 


opinion at this moment.” 

Deri’s smile flashed out, chasing away the un- 
wonted frown which had settled on his happy 
lace. 
“What a dense old donkey you are, Jim! 
Would you have me believe that you want all 
Sir Peter’s property for yourself?” 

“Kindly say what you are driving at.” 

“With pleasure. Sybil Daranyi is your cousin, 
is she not? Her mother was your father’s only 
sister. Had your aunt married a man of whom 
Sir Peter approved, she would have had a hand- 
some dowiy; and she would have been treated 
like the daughter of the house, instead of being 
cast out like an interloper who had no right 
there. Your father did what he could to re- 
concile Sir Peter to his only daughter ; but news 
of her death reached her old home before this 
was accomplished. Daranyi was completely lost 
sight of, and it was not known if they had any 
Now, Daranyi bas turned up again. It 
though we had brought 

and his daughter.” 
ceased, leaving Jim to think out the 
situation for himself. 


family. 


+ 


to me as been 


l00KsS 


here to find him 

Deri 
rest of the 
“You say sh 


is good-looking? Miss Daranyi, 


I mean.” 
“Cousin Sybil? Good-looking is not the 
word: she is sweet and charming !” 


“T think we had better speak of her as Miss 


Daranyi, hadn’t we Besides, she is not your 


cousin. 

“Very tru 

| he dark or fall ? 

Dark—a vr Molyneux. But you saw 
her this afternvor 

[ did not notice her. Sir Peter would Le 
ple ised that he is dark. I beg your pardon, 
Deri: I understand now.” 
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Then the two young men discussed plans 
amicably and satisfactorily, with tle result 
that even the straightforward Jim agreed that 
their best plan was to keep their family history 
a secret from everybody at Moxon, with the 
exception of the rector, to whom Jim had taken 
a great fancy, and who, he thought, might 
ultimately be able to help them. 

Next day, therefore, on arriving at the 
Rectory, they were pleased to find themselves 
shown into a room which was evidently Mr. 
Long’s study, where their host received them 
alone. 

Deri let his brother do the principal share of 
the talking for once, only putting in a word 
now and then when he considered the plain- 
spoken Jim was not doing sufficient justice to 
the dramatic possibilities of the situation ; for 
Deri was an artist to his finger tips, and, except 
when lost in his own playing, always had an eye 
to effect. 

Mr. Long was greatly interested in the story 
confided to him, and his interest quickly ex- 
tended itself to the principal narrator—honest 
Jim Molyneux, who so coolly and naturally 
planned a reconciliation between his grandfather 
and cousin which would mean to him a loss 
of a considerable portion of the property he 
had hitherto considered would, some day, be all 
his own. 

Of course he was only doing what was right ; 
but men do not always go out of their way to 
act honourably as 4 matter of course ; and when 
they do, they generally expect to have their 
generosity recognised. Whereas Jim—and Deri 
also--appeared totally unaware that they were 
planning a kind and generous act: they simply 
felt it to be their duty—Jim to accomplish, 
Deri to aid and abet—and, as duty was a thing 
never to be shirked, they were prepared to 
do it. 

The rector thanked them for their confidence, 
which he promised to respect. 

“T will do anything I can to help you, Mr. 
Molyneux, though I do not see any immediate 
possibility of doing so; unless—what position do 
you purpose taking here? What social position, 
I mean?” 

“Not a very high one, I fancy, Mr. Long; 
my brother has already taken care of that. 
As teacher of the violin to your organist’s 
daughter, I think we shall not be called on by 
the county.” 

Mr. Long he caught the 
delinguent Deri’s eye while Jim delivered 
himself of this little speech ; there was a 
something irresistibly quaint about Deri which 


laughed softly as 


appealed to the rector’s sense of humour 
“Well, if you want to ‘lie low,’ Mr. Molyneux, 
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it is as well that your daily associates should 
be chosen from a class which will not inquire 
too closely into your connections and ante- 
cedents. I am not sure that Mr. Ross has not 
adopted the wisest possible course im what he 


has done. May I ask another personal question 
without being thought impertinent? What 
about funds? Are you drawing from your 


private income during your tour, or are you 
really desirous of earning money?” 

Rather to the rector’s astonishment both his 
visitors blushed a guilty crimson. Jim shot a 
shamefaced look of appeal at his brother, who, 
shifting restlessly in his chair, began to stammer 
a reply, to this effeet— 

“ We--we haven't any private income just at 
—at present. We—we are doing without it: it 
—it doesn’t exist, in fact—that is—oh, hang it !” 
Then, with a fresh flush of colour, and with 
lowered eyes, he blurted out: “ We don’t mind 
you knowing the truth, Mr The fact is 
we knew of some curate fellows, and—and that 


Long. 


sort of thing—with families, you know; they 
always have And they had no means of 
getting away to the sea, or anywhere. So Jim 
suggested ; 

“Tt was you, old man ! otto voce trom Jim. 


“Shut up, can't you? He suggested we should 


make our own fun, instead of going on a 


yachting cruise this summer ; and then those 
other fellows could have the money, Vou see, 
It’s no treat to us—yachting isn’t ; and this sort 
of thing—touring and giving concerts, and all 
that—is ripping fun. We make enough to live 
on, and so it’s all right.” 

There was a huskiness in Mr. Long's voice as 
he asked, purely as a matter of duty— 


*‘But—Sir Peter? Is it right to deceive 
him ?” 
‘He knows what we are about "— Deri’ eyes 


came up and his smile flashed out; “he con 
tents himself with couple — of 
idiots, and forbidding our holding any commu 


calling us a 


nication with him again until we have come to 
our senses 

Mr. Long joined in the smile and in Jim’s 
quiet chuckle. 

“You are two generous fellows, and I am 
glad to make your acquaintance. I am glad, 
too, that you have told me all this, because | 
ean understand now just what help you want 
in establishing yourselves here for a month or 
two. And, now, I hav 
before we go in to lunch. You are an Oxford 
man, Mr. Molyneux? Well, I have a lazy 


young rascal of a son who wont settle down 


something to propose 


to anything but boating, tennis, golf, and so on. 
Will you try to cram a little Latin and Greek 
into his head for an hour or two every day ?” 


“This is very kind of you, Mr. Long,” began 
Jim gratefully. 

“Would Sir Peter consider it in that light, 
think you? But, there! I must try and forget 
that you are anything except what you seem to 
be. Now come along to be introduced to my 
daughter and to your pupil; he is not a bad 
lad, take him all in all!’ 

A handsomer pair of young people would not 
easily be found than Justinia and Edward Long 

the former a tall, fair girl, with a queenly air 
of dignitied composure; the latter, also tall and 
fair, some two years his sister’s junior, well- 
built, and as self-possessed as though he had 
heen nine-and-twenty instead of nineteen. 

He received the intimation that Mr. Molyneux 
would read with him for couple of hours 
daily, during the vacation, with a long and in- 
qitring stare at his father; then he turned to 
Jim, saying 

“That’s all right. We'll get it over in the 
morning, if you dont mind. Do you care for 


boating ?” 

“Fairly well,” replied Jim guardedly, “ when 
[ have time for it. Dut f£ am here to work, 
you know.’ 

He and Jim took their leave directly lunch 
Was over, Waiting only to make arrangements 


for the reading to be commenced on the following 
nornipg. 

When they had gone, Justinia Long addressed 
her father with a point-blank question, followed 
by an assertion 

“Who are those gentlemen? 
gentlemen.” 

“They seem to me,” replied tlie rector, “to 
be two remarkably worthy young men who are 
bent on passing a short holiday as profitably as 
possible. They have their way to make in the 
world, doubtless, and they are wise not to waste 
their time. I hope Ted will make the most of his 
opportunities with Mr. Molyneux. And if you, 
Justinia, feel inclined to work up your music a 
bit, or your classics, | shall have much pleasure 
in putting my hand in my pocket for the purpose. 
Mr. Molyneux would undertake the classics, and 
Mr. Ross the music.” 

“Thank you, father ; I ‘ll consider the matter, 
said Miss Long. 


For they are 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE DAY OF THE FUNERAL. 


XA ARK FENTON was buried on Saturday 
M afternoon ; nearly all the population of 
~SSy~ Moxon followed the body to its last 
resting place, for the young violinist lad been 
both liked and respected; and there was not 
a shopkeeper in the little town who objected 
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to close his premises for the afternoon, even 
though it were necessary, and expedient, to open 
again towards evening, to allow the Moxonites 
to make their usual Saturday-night purchases. 
The funeral procession was led by Daranyi's 


band, playing the “ Dead March,” each member 


anxious to render this last tribute of comrade- 
ship to the memory of one who had so lately 
been of their number. 


and Deri 
flower-strewn 


Of course Jim were present. 
grave when 
And when they, too, 
tarted townwards again they found themselves 
immediately behind two feminine forms which 


familiar to both. Had 


They drew near the 


I 


the crowd began to lessen. 


wert becoming 


very 
Daranyi been 

ont they 
have hesitated to over- 
take and 


} 


her; but 





would not 


accompany 
Miss 
was quite another per- 


Long 


son, and her brother's 


tutor held back when 
Deri suggested that 
they should go on and 


join the two ladies. 

‘I can’t do it, Deri; 
she has snubbed me 
more than once already. 
to li 
aown Ih Cie du t ior 
tl imple on at 
her contemptuous plea 

* Nonsense, 
That’s all 
She doesn t 


And 


your lancy. 


snub me. 


what difference 

can she see between 
us? Besides, she is so 
friendly with Syb— 
with Miss Daranyi, 
sure she 


that | al 
| proud as 


cant r sO 


you would make her 


She has known 
M Daranyl all her 
life, perhe Ss and, 


women are dif 





Terent said Jim, with 
some vagueness ol 
! ng 
Deris lone legs be 
» rebel at havin 
vo so slowly 
l cant troll buck 
a thi pace Jim 
It no use "'T was 


all very well coming out, when custom de- 
manded it; but I want to walk Put 
on a spurt and let us get past them; we need 
not stop, you know.” 

This proposal meeting with Jim’s approval, 
the two girls soon became aware of a steady 
dual tread coming on from the rear. 
Perhaps both guessed at the owners of the 
footsteps ; for a faint smile crept round Sybil’s 
mouth, and the rector’s daughter held her head 
even higher than usual. 

But the head came down again, though the 
smile still lingered, when the two men _ passed, 
with a mere raising of the hat as far as Jim 
was concerned, Deri, however, half turning to 


now. 


apace 








** Who are those gentlemen?’ ” 
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send a glance at Sybil’s bonny face, which was 
returned by her dark eyes. 

Thus refreshed, Deri began to whistle, sottly, 
an air with variations which he was teaching 
Miss Daranyi to play on her violin; and the 
rose tint deepened in Sybil’s cheeks as she 
heard it. 

“What a pleasant young fellow that is! so 
unaffected and amusing,” observed the 
daughter, alluding to Deri, though her calm 
gaze rested on Jim's high shoulders. 

Sybil discovered as much in the glance she 
directed at her companion’s face. 


rector’s 


“That is just what I think about him, 
Justinia”; the smile had taken a mischievous 
expression by this time. “And he is so much 
attached to his brother—so proud of him.” 

*“Ve-es. And he is good-looking, too ; such 
fine eyes; one never tires of watching his face !” 

“And Ted tells me he is very clever,” con 
tinued Sybil demurely. 

“Oh! Well, of course, he must be clever to 


play as you say he does. I shall enjoy listen 
ing to him when I get a chance.” 
“T don’t know anything about his playing: Z 


have not heard him yet.” 


“Not heard him! Why, Sybil, you raved 
over him!” 
“That was Mr. Ross, Justinia, not Mr. 


Molyneux.” 
Justinia drew into her shell. 
“T was talking of Mr. Ross.” 


“Were you? J was talking of Mr. 
Molyneux !” 
After which a_ silence fell on the two, 


which lasted, with few interruptions, until the 
gate of Honeysuckle Cottage was reached. 

Deri and Jim, watching eagerly from behind 
the lace curtains in the little front 
speculated each in his own mind on the chances 
for and against Miss Long entering the cottage 
to enjoy a cup of tea with the organist’s 
daughter, or Sybil Daranyi accompanying Miss 
Long to the Rectory. Both faces brightened 
when the girls turned into the garden and came 
up the path to the front door. 


room, 


“You here!” Sybil had guessed they were 
there ; but her surprise appeared great as she 


entered the room and met Deri’s sparkling eyes. 
“Now I call this lucky. Miss Long and I were 
saying that we have not yet heard you play, 
Mr. Molyneux.” 

‘You forget, Sybil; I was alluding to Mr. 


Ross.” 


“Well, Z was not!” The mischievous girl 
faced Jim with a pleading look. “If I give 
you a nice—a very nice cup of tea, with a 
dear little cake which I made myself, you will 


play to us, won't you?” 


“Make it two cakes, Miss Daranyi, if they 
ure only little ones, and I'll do anything you 
like.” Jim marched over to the piano. “I do 
better with this than with the violin; that’s 
Deri’s province. I only play it to show him off; 
and I want this innings all to myself.” 

Nevertheless, he chose a march composed by 
Deri in which to show himself off, playing 
it with such spirit and masterly management 
of his instrument that Sybil was warm in her 
thanks. 

“That was delightful, Mr. Molyneux ; such a 
capital march, too; I don’t think I know it at 
all. Whose is it?” 

“The composer's 


Noss,” 
LOSS, 


said Jim, 
at Deri’s crimson face. 


name is 
with a smiling glance 

When Miss Long rose to go, Deri started up 
too, saying he would seek Mr. Daranyi in the 
church, as it was imperative he should see him 
as soon as possible, and he would return later 


to the cottage for the lesson due to Sybil that 
evening. 

There was nothing for it but for Jim to 
accompany his brother and Miss Long, their 


roads leading in the same direction ; but he was 
not at his ease as he bade Sybil good-bye, and 
he contributed nothing to the conversation when 
they got outside. 

Deri rattled on, as usual, winning frequent 
smiles from Justinia’s proud lips, and, evidently, 
advancing every moment in her good graces. 

She shook hands cordially with him at the 
entrance to the church, then extended limp 
fingers for Jim to clasp, scarcely glancing at 
him as she turned away. 

A dark flush crimsoned the young man’s face, 
and an angry expression flashed after her from 
his steady eyes. 

“Was I not right, 
everything, could not 
in her. She is prepared to meet you as an 
equal, but I am less than the dust beneath 
her feet.” 

The matter was beyond Deri’s comprehension. 
He decided to sound Sybil for a solution of the 
mystery when he returned to the cottage after 
his interview with Daranyi. 

“Snubs him always, 
you ?” asked Sybil .quickly. 

Was it Deri’s fancy, or did a cloud of some 


Deri? You, who see 


help seeing the change 


does she? And _ not 


sort momentarily dim the brightness of the 
piquante face ? 
“She seems to like me well enough,” he 


“But she behaves to Jim as though 
mortally offended her. | you 
would tind out what he has done, so that we 
can put it right. 


He worries over it, thinking 
she has taken a dislike to him.” 


“It really worries him ?” 


replied. 
he had 


wish 
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“Very much so. You see, being so much at 
the Rectory, it makes it a bit awkward for him. 
I cannot think it is pride. Miss Long is far 
too thorough a gentlewoman to snub a man 


because he happens to be obliged to earn his 
daily bread.” 

“Yes, of course she is. Perhaps it is your 
brother's name she objects to—like that dear 


Have you any 


unreasonable father of mine. 
idea, Mr. Ross—he talks to you so freely, he 
may have told you—why he so much dislikes 


the name of Molyneux ?” 


CHAPTER V. 
A VIOLIN LESSON. 
ERE was a nice easy question for 
Deri Ross to answer with Sybil’s 
questioning eyes on his face. He 


longed to enter into full particulars 





concerning her father’s objection to 
the name of Molyneux; but his 
promise stood in the way. Jesides, Jim would 
not have liked it : and it might—-there was no 
knowing—it might put an end to the delightful 
jutimacy between Sybil and himself; for she 
was a spirited girl, and might refuse to have 
anything to say to him and Jim when she 
knew that they stood in close relationship to a 
man who had cast off his daughter so harshly, 
that daughter being her own dead mother. 

So Deri had to call his native histrionic 
tulent to his aid. 

‘Pislikes the name, does he? Are you sure? 
But he doesn’t dislike Jim?” 

“Oh, no! Not but what I think he has 
tried to do even that; but dad can never close 
his heart to a musician. And there is some- 
thing else I am puzzled about; and that is— 
why you two are masquerading as poverty- 
stricken musicians? | don’t for a moment 
believe you are what you appear to be. Oh! 
you need not look so alarmed! I am not going 
to ask awkward questions, and I am not going 
to say a word to anyone else—not even 
Justinia. I daresay we shall know all about 
it some day 

Deri was taken aback for once; he stood be- 
fore her, with downcast eyes, blushing guiltily, 
and had not a word to say for himself. 

A little teasing laugh aroused some of his 
old spirit. Raising his eyes to Sybil’s with a 
look of whimsical apology and reproach, he 
iid audaciously 

“You shall be the first to know when I am 
free to speak; | promise you that. But don’t 
let imagination carry you too far. If tutoring 
does not happen to be Jim’s profession, music 


is certainly mine. TI should not have enough 


544 


for all my needs if I did not earn something 
in the course of the year.” 

This was true enough; for giving to those 
who were in want was one of Deri’s most 
pressing needs; and the small fortune he 
inherited from his father did not go very far 
towards satisfying it; while Sir Peter absolutely 
forbade a single penny of the allowance he made 
his step-grandson being spent on any “charity 
tomfoolery.” ' 

‘T am very glad of that,’ said Sybil 
heartily. “I don’t like men who are not com- 
pelled to work; they don't take life in a 
proper spirit. So you are not quite princes in 
disguise, after all? Oh! you have marvellous 
control over your features, Mr. Ross, though 
you did blush just now, furiously! worse than 
1 ever did in all my life.” 

“Bunt not worse than you ever will,” 
prophesied Deri, with a glance which speedily 
increased the colour in her cheeks and_re- 
duced her to sudden silence. “Can't you 
understand—you must know—that I would not 
withhold my confidence from you if there 
were not potent reasons for doing so? If I 
were a free agent I would tell you all about it; 
but my lips are sealed. So, will you forgive 
me, and go on being content to know me as 
Deri Ross the fiddler ?” 

She fetched her violin while Deri arranged 
the music on the stand, and then she began 
the air he had whistled that afternoon. It 
took her thoughts back to the cemetery ; and, 
in memory, she stood by the newly-made 
grave. 

“What is it?” His voice broke in on her 
reverie ; his fingers touched hers as they lay 
passively on the strings. “What is troubling 
you? You are not thinking of the music.” 

“No.” A tear ran down her cheek, alarm- 
ing Deri exceedingly. “I was thinking of 
poor Mark. He was here this day week, full 
of life and spirits, and looking forward with 
such pleasure to the concert.” 

“Vet,” said Deri softly, desiring only that 
that pearly tear should not be succeeded by 
another, and wholly unconscious of appearing 
unfeeling—“ yet if he were alive I should 
probably not be here now, talking to you.” 

Their eyes met for an instant, and the tear on 
Sybil’s cheek was dried by a hot blush which 
swept over her face. Moreover, no other tear 
sueceeded it ; and Mark Fenton was forgotten as 
Deri took the violin from her and began himself 
to play. 

Presently Mr. Daranyi came into supper, little 
thinking what lesson the two young people had 
learnt so thoroughly in the few days since they 
had first met, 
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“You will sup with us, Deri Ross?” asked the 
organist in his abrupt way. 

It was from no want of will to stay that Deri 
declined the invitation. He that 
Mark Fenton had been alive a week ago and had 
supped under this roof ; and he knew that Sybil, 
also, would be thinking of that, so he said he 
must not stay that evening, and reluctantly made 


remembered 


as if he would go. 

Perhaps Sybil did not want to lose him just 
vet, though glad he had 
father’s invitation to supper. Ignoring 
hand, held out in farewell, she said : 

“ Daddy, you missed a treat through not 
being here at teatime. Mr. Molyneux played, 
on the piano, . march Mr. Ross has composed, 


refused her 
Deri’s 


she was 





You will want it for the band when you 
hear it.” 

“Play it now !” 
Deri to the piano. 

“T can't doit as well as Jim,” murmured the 
composer modestly, as he seated himself and 
struck a chord or two, “to feel the instrument's 
mouth,” he explained. When satisfied that the 
plano responded to his will, he began his mareh, 
and though, perhaps, his execution was inferior 
to Jim’s, Sybil secretly thought the com posi- 
tion gained rather than lost by its change of 


commanded Daranyi, waving 


interpreters. 

Daranyi got up and stood by the piano, his 
eyebrows working up and down with excitement, 
his fingers itching to follow those long thin ones 

travelling so wunerringly over 
the key-board. 

“It is magnificent! It is 


the opening we want!” he 


exclaimed, as the closing 
chords came crashing — out. 
“We will begin with that on 
the night of the concert. You 
will arrange it for the dif- 
ferent instruments; I leave 


that to you. And I will train 
the men; you that to 
Go home, since you will 
supper, and get 
want the 
complete score for myself as 


leave 
me, 
not stay to 
to work at once. I 


soon as possible.” 

Deri obeyed with whimsical 
compen- 
when 


feeling 
his «dismissal 


submission, 
sated for 


Sybil followed him to the 
dloor to whisper : 

‘You do not mind? You 
understand that he means 


no offence ? It is only his 


way.” 

‘T know.” Deri took her 
hand and = looked into her 
dark eyes ‘T could never 


take offence at anything your 


father sail or did, even if I 
were not getting to under- 
stand him pretty well. Good- 
night.” 

“* Good - night,” she mur- 


mured, trying to withdraw 


her hand. 





Before she sueceeded in 
doing so, however, Deri had 
bent his head until his lips 
touched those trembling 
fingers ; then he dropped 





***T could never take offence at anything your father said.” 


them gently, and Sybil ran 
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upstal's, feeling she could not meet her father’s 
eyes at that moment. 

This new secret joy was, perhaps, ail the more 
sweet and sacred that she could not whisper a 
word of it to mortal ears. There was only her 
father to share it with, but to speak of it to him 
was out of the question. Besides, after all, what 
was there to say \ll that Sybil Was conscious 
some woman, for 


of desiring was that someone 


preference would talk to her, without ceasing, 


of Den 


Ross ot hi eoodness and cleverness . 
of his thoughtfulness for others: and of the 
thousand and one virtues which Sybil was con- 


inced he Posse sed : and when an end had come 
to this, she could wish to hear it all over again. 

Her eyes shone she went down to supper ; 
her step was light, and her happy laugh rang out 


pe rye tually 


Daranyi looked at her now and again. 

“You are merry company for your old 
father, my Sybil. I wish our young country- 
man had remained to be so brightly enter- 
tained.” 

“Don’t wish that, daddy; I don’t.” Sybil 
shivered as she glanced across the table at the 
place which Mark Fenton had filled only a week 
ago. She could not 
Deri Ross sitting there that evening. 
just you and |] 


have seen 
“We are 
don't 


have borne to 
very well as we are, dad, 
you think so? 

“Ves, child, yes; you are all I 
Heaven knows well. But for how much longer a 
time shall | be all that you want? Answer me 
that, if you can.” 

Apparently Sybil could not, for she 
reply. (To be continued.) 


Want, as 


made no 
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COLUMBA’S 


STONE, M.A... AUTHOR OF 


SONG OF 








TRUST. 


CHURCH'S ONE FOUNDATION,” “THE KNIGHT OF 


INTERCESSION,” ETC, 


which follows thi note is 


paraphrased from the Gaelic of St. 


Columba from A.D. 563 


Apost le of 


afterwards 
to 597) the Missionary 
lona It has its own traditional 
should be 


remarkable interest. 





story. which given with 


77 
4 


Briefly it is as follows 


Columba, who was of the Irish Royal blood of 
Nialls or Neils, after a boyhood of notable 
nergy and earnestness, was ordained deacon by 
Bishop Finian, and priest by Bishop Etchan of 
Clonard. 

He laboured for some years with much zeal 
und success al d as far as we can see, would 


ever have eft Treiand but for a grievous sin 


hich brought him under excommunication for a 


It is singular that this sin was connected with 


a copy of the Psalter. He had “a scholar’s true 
love for a book, and an artist's true love for a 
beautiful book.” He obtained a specially beautiful 
Psalter Bishop Finian and 
found this out, 


illuminated from 
copied it The owner, when he 
demanded the ceyy as well as the original from 
Columba. The subject of quarrel was referred to 


King Diarmid, who decided in these terms: 


“Every calf to its own cow, therefore every son- 
a 

rhere- 

restore the copy as well as 


book” (or copy) “to its own mother-book.” 


fore, Columba must 
the original. 

considered this decision 
and not only refused to abide by it, but 
ened the king with the 
and eventually the quarrel 
were slain. He was, on 
by a 


Columba most unjust, 
threat- 
vengeance of his clan, 
ended in a battle in 
number of men 
king, 
blood-guiltiness, and 


which a 


the instance of the excommunicated 


synod of clergy, for only 
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restored on the condition that he should win to 
Christ as many pagan souls as he had caused 
Christian men to be slain in this quarrel. His 
repentance 
dition, and made him a missionary exile for life 

It is very remarkable that it was during his 
hurried journey by night from Tara, after 
threatening the king, over the 
Tyrconnell, in avoidance of the guarded roads, 


enlarged, of his own will. this con- 


mountains to 


that he is said to have composed this song of trust. 

At first sight it seems strange that, with his 
heart agitated by anger, and with a purpose of 
vengeance in his mind, he should so have spent 
his night of peril, 

3ut though it seems strange, it may be con- 
sidered true to human nature, and true to the 
fact that God’s mercy leaves not alone, or to 
ultimate ruin, a son in error who is conscien- 
tious while he errs 

Columba, thrown off his balance by passion, 
thought for the time that he did well to be 
angry, and so not only with no hypocrisy, but 
with deep inward fervour, he cast himself upon 
the Soyereign will and covenanted guardianship 
of God his Father, Saviour and Friend. 


TILE 


I TREAD the mountain through the 


passes 
gloom 

Alone, save that Thy Presence can illume, 

Sun of mv soul, these rough ways of the 
night, 

And turn the fearsome darkness into light. 


II 


that day dawn—the last that I 


Should 
should see 

No mightiest aid could save from Thy 
decree 

No valley fastness or embattled hill 

Sure ward could keep against Thy soever- 
eign will. 

Ill 

Man! if thou art not God's, een at His 
shrine, 

Or in some vale of rest, death may be thine ; 

If thou art God's, thou 


death's prey 


canst noi he 


Hen in the front and fury of the fray. 


I\ 
What is our life? Tt is our Father’s will, 
Or brief or long, of seeming good or ill; 


. 


So frail are the best of men, that they can be 
easily thrown off their balance of calm and _ sober 
judement without knowing at the moment that 
they err: and so real is the fatherly goodness of 
God, Who later will bring home to such souls 
their fault, and cause them to judge themselves, 
but at the time will not utterly hide His Face in 
overwhelming displeasure 

It was so with Saul of Tarsus. And thus 
Columba, sinning by impetuous anger and revolt, 
and refusing to bear meekly and silently the cross 
of the harsh and foolish judgment of the king, 
was allowed out of a sincere heart to conceive and 
utter this powerful address of earnest trust in God, 

It is not that God sees no sin in His elect, 
but that the insight of the Omniscient saw here 
the absence of deliberate choice of sin for sin’s 
sake, and His foresight beheld in the near future 
the true repentance, and the fruits meet for it, 
without which his sin could not have been forgiven 

The writer of this paraphrase wishes it to be 
having no knowledge of the 


original Gaelic, he has been obliged to use a 


understood that, 


prose translation and thus to give the hymn to 
the reader at third hand. 


SONG. 

- 

Who risk may save, who guard may cast 
away ; 

The proudest front not fate with ‘yea’ 
or “nay.” 

V 

Ah, livine God! who worketh = ill or 
wrong 

Treadeth a path that haunting _ terrors 
throng ; 

The hopes his bosom fondles waste in-air, 


And o'er his future breods eterne despair. 


VI 
No magie mirror may mine end foretell, 
No bird in bush sing fortune’s oracle ; 
In Thee alone, my Father, Twill trust, 


Gop, evermore the Faithful and the Just. 


VIl 
Lord Christ, the Sox, my Prophet, King 


Divine 


Yet human, Mary's son, Great Master 
mine, 
With Farner and with Sprrir, One-in- 


Three, 
All that I am and have [ trust to Thee. 
Amen, 
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THE DIVINE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE. 


BY THE MOST REY. WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., D.C.L., ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH, AND 
PRIMATE OF ALL IRELAND. 


“Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin. And ye have forgotten the exhortation which 
speaketh unto you as unto children. My son, despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou 
art rebuked of Him: for whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth,” 

—HEBREWS xii. 4, 5, 6. 





AST Hospital Sunday a and_ thoughts. For the word has always 
hundred pulpits rang a logical tinge; it is always disproof'* of 
with eloquent enforce an opposite conclusion, never exactly rebuke. 


ments ‘of the motives Most of us in our inner being take up 
which Christian men wrong theories of happiness and of life. 
and women have to Sooner or later God rips up the whole 





Et 





vive and to help. structure; for the logic of facts is the 

But I wish to re logic of God. 
mind you that there There are two fallacies which God’s dis- 
is another aspect ot cipline especially rebukes the fallacy of 


sickness. Surely the sickness of others should inferior ends and the fallacy of incomplete 
make us think a little of our own. The — views. 


Church possesses quite a library of manuals |. The fallacy of ¢nferior ends. Let me 
for the sick. Of these the chief comes from enforce what I mean by an illustration 
the deep, sweet thinker who wrote the taken from a sermon preached before the 
twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the University of Oxford nearly eighty years 


Hebrews. Whoever he may have been, he js ago by an illustrious prelate.t Those were 


——— 


a 


the very laureate of affliction, the nightingale days when anecdotes were rarely heard in 


= 


of God, who sings his song from the thicket academic pulpits, as they were supposed to 


under the sick man’s window. mar the glacial correctness demanded ‘by 
But I shall consider sickness, not by — such pulpit performances. But the preacher 


| itself, but in connection with the whole was in earnest, and he wished to warn all 
H subject of the Divine discipline of life. thoughtful young men of the necessity ot 
Let us read our text again, with a brief rising from all inferior ends and _ choosing 

paraphrase: Not yet is that which you that which is the highest. If the end 

see on the Cross copied out in you. Not chosen were not the highest, it would, he 


yet has your resistance unto sin led you assured his hearers, be sternly rejected by 
up to the red line of the Army of Martyrs. the logic of facts. Two men, he told them, 
And have you forgotten the exhortation, occupied places in a coach bound for a very 


i being such as dialogues* with you as with distant part of England. It so happened 
j sons—‘ My son . . .” In suffering, God that both men were advanced in life, both 
i speaks with us not only in a stern mono naturalists, both specialists. One was a 
logue, but invites us to a gentle dialogue devotee of orchids, the other of ferns. 
i in which we may commune with Him heart Through the long hours of their journey 
1 to heart. they conversed upon their favourite topics. 
if We have in this passage the conception When they parted at the end of their 
j of the Divine discipline of life. Three- journey, the devotee of ferns said sadly, 
i aspects of it are given to wu in three “QOur talks have had one efieet Il am an 
it words. The first is /oyica/, the second old man, and T see that T have made an 
ff) moral, the. third judicial. The logical word irrevocable error. My whole life has been 
i is refutation; the moral word is education; a mistake. lf I had to begin again, | 
} the judicial word is correction. should devote myself to orchids ” Ah! if 
I. ‘The logical word is refutation. We he had taken to orchids, something would 

are to avoid two extremes. The one is have come with the same melancholy refu- 

rebellious hardness, a stoical pride which is — tation. These inferior ends are always 

i at root contempt of God. The other is of breaking down, always cheating us. There 
an opposite nature, utter faint-hearted feeble- is an emptiness in all that is created ; there 
Ht ness. Turn not away sick and loathing is a vanity in all that is not eternal. These 
i from God's terrible disproof of your life hearts of ours have big pulses within them 
; Shakespeare t Dr. Coplestone, Prov a) nd Bishop of Llandaff. 


— 
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that throb and thrill with the yearnings 
of immortality. They are made for God, 
and must be restless ever until they find 
rest in Him who is the Supreme End. 

2, A second great fallacy which the dis 
cipline of God refutes is the fallacy of 
incomplete views of leaving out Cod in 
our scheme of life, theoretical or practical. 
So was if theoretically with the great 
philosopher who set himself to study nature 
with the profoundest conviction that “ the 
human intellect needs lead, not wings” 
whose colossal patience worked out one of 
the master-thoughts through which all men 
are eventually forced to think. There was 
one thing which Darwin said made him 
feel faint. It was the beauty ot the peacock 
sunning itself under the trees; it was the 
effort to conceive how the raw little thing, 
with one or two bright feathers, could start 


into the living poem, the jewelled fantasy 
of emerald and turquoise. “The sight of 
a peacock makes me sick” because it refutes 
the conception of evolution without mind 


to evolve. 
Thus God’s discipline is the refutation of 
the fallacies of inferior ends and of incom 
plete views of life and being. 
II. God's discipline morally is education. 
“Probation is intended for moral discipline 
and improvement.” 


The same word occurs in this context 


eight times over, and in every case it is 
the word which expresses the whole ample 
discipline of general education*—not another 
term? which represents the mere teaching 


of single lessons upon unrelated subjects. 
A good i 
is not necessar ily a great master. “The 
care of Arnold is, after all, better than 
the cane of Busby.” 

The final result of the Divine discipline 
as education is, first, free surrender of the 


“crammer” is most useful, but he 


soul to God (“Shall we not much rather 
subject ourselves to the Father of Spirits /”) 
and “life.” the life of God arising from it.] 

Free surrender! “Let him take hold of 


My strength that he may make peace 
W Me. 7 \n old preacher once illus 
trated this by one of the pathetic inci 


dents of common life which are so full of 
instruction to those who know how to 
ul them. He wished to illustrate the 
words of Isaiah just quoted for his Sunday 
sermon, but could find nothing — suitable. 
As he was musing, a little favourite son 


rt 


according to the stern 
usave ot the day, to be punished for 
telling a lie or some childish fault. The 


Wa brought in, 


* =a 1—rra . Hel —* + &datxw, d:dacKxadca, 


+ Hebrey § Isaial \ 


father raised his rod, when, in a_ second, 
the child laid hold upon his father’s arm 
and said that he had done wrong. “He 
laid hold upon my father’s strength, and was 
at peace with me. Do the same by your 
father and you shall be at peace with him. 

Thus God's discipline is an education. 

Ill. God's discipline is. correction. * He 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth.” 

Two great forms of corrective discipline 
are sorrow for the feelings, pain for the 
sensitive nature. At present, I speak only 
of pain. Pain is a mystery. Without 
going so far as the French philosopher 
who said “1 have a toothache, therefore 
there is no God”—it is a tremendous 
difticulty. 

Let us fix our attention upon one point 
only 

The place of every sentient being in 
creation — is measured by its capacity ot 
pain. You may stab or burn the jelly-fish, 
and it feels nothing. Man suffers most 
because he has reason, which tells him 
that pain may mean death, and imagina 
tion, which multiplies by reflecting it in a 


hundred) mirrors. And of men, those who 
are most finely strung are those who suffer 
most pain. A great preacher once argued 


that the thieves on the Cross suffered 
physically more than Christ, because their 
agony lasted longer. Nay, that Body of 
His was fitted and prepared for suffering. 
No sorrow was like His, and no suffering 
was like His. 

This suggestion explains much about pain, 
and covers a wide field. Not the natural 
life, but the supernatural is most precious 
i Without the discipline of 
pain and sorrow is no man ennobled. 


in God's. sight. 


* ; e oa 

| have something to add, specially upon 
sickness and the service for the Visitation 
of the Sick. 

l. The Church claims the opening verses 
of the twelfth chapter of Hebrews for her 
sick children. 

It is noteworthy that that service stands 
in our Prayer-book next to the Marriage 
Service. This does not arise from any un 
wholesome priestly irony, from any want 
of sympathy with natural human joy. The 
service seems to say—Suffering must have 
a large part in any prolonged human life. 
Here is something that may stand in good 
stead when the bridegroom's strength is 
gone and the bride's beauty faded, when 
withered hands are clasped and the silver 
wedding, perhaps, past, and the golden 
wedding near. 

The Church does not mean, of course, 
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that the service is to be used always, ex 
clusively and __ literally. But, at least, it 
presents the minister with a type of that 
which he should do. Possibly in some 
respects its spirit is not wholly at one 
with current idea. 
Its utterances 
about conduct are 
stern, about guilt, 
definite. But it 
teaches us to tread 
the viet dolorosa, 
the path which 
has been trodden 


by so many saints, 


marching on over 
the glacier and 
through the cloud, 
with the cross on 
their shoulder and 
the glory on their 
brow, to the far 


silence where God 
is. 


2, Here T ven- 
ture to say some- 
thing about death- 
bed utterances and 
death - bed scenes, 
No one can doubt 
that there are 
cases when Christ 
is indeed glorified 
in dying believers 
when visions of 
beauty seem to be 
reflected in the 
very face of the 
pilgrim who is 
drawing near to 
Emmanuel’s land. 
Yet it is also true His GRACE THE 
that these things POOet Rete 4 
count for too much 


in our popular canonisation ; that the crowns 
of modern sainthood are too quickly awarded 


to those who falter out at last that 
“they are at peace.” Are there many 
death-bed scenes in our Bibles? David's 


is, in some respects, most painful to those 
who have drunk deeply ot the spirit ot 
Christ. Elisha’s is brief and fragmentary ; St. 
Stephen’s radiant and Christlike. There 
few other death-bed And why not? 


are 


Scenes, 


Because the death-bed scene of Calvary 
is enough because the death upon the 
Cross is the central death of humanity ; 
because the seven last words coming brief 
and broken from those white lips as the 
red drops fall upon the dust of Golgotha 
are sufficient for all who die. 
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With the saints of home whom we love 
there is often something that disappoints 
us. We wait expectantly for a message 
that never passes the sealed lips. We 
hear of bodily pain, of sick weariness, of 

fears and doubts; 


not much of triumph 


or even peace. 
** Head drooping just be- 
fore a crown is fitted, 


Eyes dim at break of 
day ; 
Feet walking sadly 


through the meadows 
wetted 
With April—into May.’ 


Yet wherever Christ 


is, all is right. 
They are happy 
who leave us, rapt 


away in glory ; they 
are happy who pass 
feeble tearful 
from a of sick- 
ness. The first leave 
the earth like Elijah, 


and 
bed 


the second die like 
Elisha. Both die 
well. 

3. Surely what 
have been — called 
“rehearsa's of our 
deathbed” with the 
paraphernalia of the 
last parting from 
our dear ones, are 
not to be recon 


mended. * Sickness,” 
cries Pascal, “is the 
natural condition of 
a Christian.” Is 
this literally 
morbid ? There 


which 


hot 


ARMAGH. 


OF is 


l werry.) : 
. in 


él SCITISC 

the saving of Spin- 
ova is largely true. “There is nothing 
about which a wise man thinks less than 
about death.’ The moral necessity of the 
Incarnation is bound up with this eman- 
cipation from the fear of death. The 


writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews lays 


it down as a proper object of Christ's 
work of continual helpfulness that He 
should vet free all) who, realising human 
misery arising from human sin, were by 
their fear of death subject to a bondage 
more than /ife-long, life-through through 
all their functions of life and — being 
minded of death in every fact and at 
every turn.* We are beings made for 


suffering and death. Let us give ourselves to 


* ca mwavros tou Cyv. (Hed. ii. 15.) 
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Christ, and we shall suffer well and die 
well 
Probably 


reading this will say that 


some of those who have been 
they have been 
reading “a gloomy sermon.” The language 
of the often 
unreal, ol without life or vital 
interest. Whatever truth this allegation 
may have on one side, is there not another 
from which it is untrue? Our common 
in society, even at 


pulpit is accused of being 


stilted, 


1 
everyday languave home, 


hanishes all that is deepest in our life 


from its insouciant speech. The stvle of 
the pulpit is thus, in some respects, more 
real not less real—than that of common 


everyday life. I can Say things to a large 


holy of readers, or to a congregation, 
which IT could hardly say to any single 
individual Lite is sorrowful. A great 
musician praised the playing—simple, plaint 
ive, feeling—of one whom few masters would 
have selected as a great pianist. On 
bein qu ‘stioned as to the reason of his 


preference, he replied : 
‘l know not, but somehow he has tears 


in his fingers. 


The preacher should have tears in his 
VOICE i un one of those who do not 
object to a smile being occasionally raised 
by a sermon. But there should somewhere 
be a pathetic touch in it, a “speaking 
to the heart of Jerusalem.” How many 
weary ones are there in every con- 
eregation / What sin, what disappoint- 
ment ! Hlow many heads and eyes, hearts 
unl feet, that faint and fall, that weep 
md bleed. What an eternal — tragedy 

‘ is darkening round — the flashing 
md spangled pantumime of our daily 


How many are there who have now to 
face the break-up of health, the nearing 
martyrdom of every prolonged life! Forty, 
it has been said, is the old age of youth; 
fifty is the youth of old age. Men and 
women of forty and fifty, many of you 
know what I mean. 

How are Christians to take the real 
measure of sickness and unhappiness! 

We had known Christ, but known Him 
distantly; as an idea, not as a living 
person. So at last He came. Health! 
He came and laid His crown of thorns 
upon the brow which then flushed 
and feverish. He came with feet burning 
as if in the furnace, and passed over the 
human nerves into the 
living spirit beyond. Happiness! He who 
is so full of love, who knows us through 
and through, better than we know our- 
selves, sees what we love most, and comes 
and takes it from us. In the fires of 


grew 


quivering bridge of 


sorrow and sickness, He forges the links 
that bind us closest to Him, and clasps 
them on us while they are yet at white 
heat, and search through bleod = and 


marrow. As in the legends of the Middle 
Ages, He takes our heart and _ breaks it. 
Yes, He breaks it, but He blesses it; and 
like the bread in His own Feast, it is at 
once the same and different; the same in 
substance, different in the uses to which 
it is consecrated. 

A heart is a 
Have you seen 
are ringing strong, sharp, stormy, passionate, 
upon them, and 


harp with many strings. 
a harper when the strings 


how he lays his hand 


touches them into silence?) So Christ deals 
with the human heart by His discipline of 
pun and sorrow. 

















A MERE 
A COMPLETE 


CHAPTER I. 


ONDON: early morning and 
early June. 
From eight o'clock crowds 


of enterprising Londoners had 
been flocking the 
Park to ceremonial 
dating from of 
Marlborough. 

of all 


into Green 


witness a 


the 





days 


For the Metre this stir and 


citement 


PALSON exX- 
was a birthday. 

This was a day of days, the official celebration 
of the natal anniversary of 
in the midst of stir and struggle, wealth of colour, 


of 


in exalted lady, who, 


prancing of horses, and marshalling men, Was 


quietly taking an early morning ramble amongst 
the solitary splendours of Balmoral scenery, where 
the great silent stretches of heathery moorland 
were just awakening in the sun, and the fresh 
morning wind blowing keenly over tarn, loch, 
and hill. 

And now the troops having been formed up in 
line, a short period of waiting ensued. Then 


STORY 


DRUDGE. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
came the inspiriting sounds of British cheers as 
the royal party rode on to the ground. A bril- 


liant staff they were, with the morning sun flash- 
ing upon their dazzling accoutrements, sitting their 


horses well, and turned out to perfection. The 
massed bands played a few bars of the National 
Anthem, whilst the troops gave the royal salute, 
and the staff rode down the opened line of 
infantry which was drawn up along three sides 
of the parade-ground. 

Then the word of command thrilled the air, 
“Troop!” and band and rattling drums marched 


across the front of the line, playing a slow march, 


and retracing their steps with a quick one. 

Next succeeded those taps on the drum known as 
“the drummer's call,” and a company of the second 
battalion Grenadier Guards, as escort for the colour, 
marched across the front of the line, preceded by 
the dashing abandon of the strains of “The British 
\dmiralty, the 


Queen’s colour, held by a sergeant and guarded by 


Grenadiers,” to where, opposite the 


awaited their arrival. 


fi r 


sentries, 


After the flag which men have fought and 





‘I think she'll do now 


said the eheesy voice.” —p. 
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bled d died had been ce remoniously received, the 

\ companies formed in column, and_ the 

march past w vone through, first in slow and 

in quick time the line was re-formed, a 

ro salute given, and the impressively effective 
ceremony belonged to the things of the past. 

ensued one of those wild rushes which 

( vh wo crowds try to cross over. As far 


mass was concerned, it righted itself 
the 
eddies of humanity thinned, drifted away out 


as the general 





immediately afterwards, and swirling 


over 


London, and so came together no more, swallowed 
up each from each in the roar of the great 
Queen city 

Ella and Lois Holdron, however, were amongst 
those wedged in the thickest and most struggling 
section, and when her sister fainted, Lois for the 
mom lost her usual self-possession, aud if there 
had be spa ould assuredly have fallen with 
the weight o unconscious figure—much heavier 
than herself—round whom her arms were flung. 

Dor be alarmed!” said a reassuring voice 
from behind, and suddenly a pair of muscular 
yo arms lifted the fainting girl, as if sh 
1 . featherweigl ‘Stand firm, and follow 
n We'll soon get out of this.” 

Lois follows rdingly in as literal a sense as 

could under circumstances. In a moment thi 

responsibility seemed lifted from off her over- 
burdened yout shoulders. A fatherly policeman 
came to the aid of Lois’ friend, and the massed 
people squeezed back humanely for the quartett 
to pass \t last, by dint of usage of the powers 
of ve and take, the hot and dusty road and 
the perspiring bulk of humanity were left behind, 
and they came out upon an oasis-like spot, where, 





under umbrageous trees, the Ambulance Corps was 
hard at work, and with the “Stand back, please !” 
“Make way re!” of Ella’s masterful supporter 
reverberating in her ears, Lois helped to dash 
vater over her unconscious sister, to loosen her 


dress at the throat, and cordial between 


put a 





her lips. She soon came round, for Ella Holdron 
is a vigorous young woman of five-and-twenty, 
much more capable of withstanding exertion than 


anxious Lois 


[ think she'll do now,” said the cheery voice, 


and the girl raised her eyes from Ella to the 
ung Englishman standing before her, stalwart 
and lithe in the hot sunshine. Without any 
conscious effort of noting details, she had an idea 
i his eyes were large and grey. with black 
lashes, and that he owned a musical-looking fore- 


head, with crisp short hair standing up over it in 


pompadour fashion 

Have you far to go home?” he was asking. 
‘Wouldn't you like a cab?” 

We live in Colville Square, Bayswater. I don't 
think we can afford a cab from here,” said Lois 


honestly, though the blood rushed to her face as she 
Oh, that ‘ll be all right,” he answered carelessly. 
helped the two girls into a hansom, lifted his 

nd ~— 


f 
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“And I 


“How awfully good-looking he was, 


Ella. 
wish 


never even thanked him!” cried 


Lois! I 


I’d put on my blue dress.” 


Lois said nothing. She was wondering what her 
father would say when he came to hear the ex- 
penditure a cab fare entailed, thinking, too, if 
Ella were really in need of beef tea and port 


wine, or a change of air, and how it could be done. 

Finally, the cab stopped at Colville Square. 

‘I suppose you'll pay out of the housekeeping 
money,” said Ella lightly, as she sprang out and ran 
into the house. She was all right now, and looked 
as pretty as had brought 


ever, for excitement 


the colour to her cheeks. 


Lois fumbled with her shabby purse. 
“The gentleman paid, Miss,” 
out, 


the cabman called 
And now began a romance 


CHAPTER II. 
DUNSTERVILLE ELIOT used _ to 
complain that Holdron hurt her 
art-loving sense of the fitness of things 


Lois 





by wearing a felt hat in June and a 
cotton gown late in October. Mrs. Dunsterville 
Eliot was une grande dame in her little coterie, 
and her tastes and opinions were considered 
artistic. 

Mrs. Dunsterville Eliot summed up Lois as a 
hopelessly uninteresting creature who never read 


any new books, saw any new plays, or met any 
notable people, but stayed at home, looked after 
her mother, mended the family underwear, and 
cooked the dinner. Ella, now, was pretty, sang 
charmingly, and always contrived to look nice, 


though how the girl did it 
Perhaps Lois could have 


Was a mystery. 

supplied the solution, 
the hypochondriacal delicacy 
that conveniently relieved Ella from the drudgery 


and explained away 


falling to her own share and that of the poor 
little servant. 

And there was a great deal of drudgery in 
Captain Holdron’s pretentious establishment. A 
half-pay captain, who had seen better days, he 


office. 
man, who when he parted his 


now surreyed life from an agent's 


A silent, 


estate 


severe 


thin hair each morning, brushed it across from 
ear to ear with a decision that seemed to brush 
all the humanity out of him for the rest of the 
day. Gloom pervaded the house when he entered, 


relief when he quitted it. 

Mrs. Holdron frightened of 
band than all She 
petty-minded creature, always fretful. often ailing : 
half-way, 
horses chariot of 
herself the shafts. 
very beautiful, though there 
this beauty now. 


her hus- 
delicat: 


Was mort 


her children. Was a 


who not troubles 
the 
put 


met 
from the 


a® woman 
but 


only 
unharnessed 
and between 


had 


trace of 


misfortune, 
she been 
little 
Ella and her mother seldom got on, so Lois was 


constituted body-guard. understood to fill 


Once 
was 


She was 
a great many other offices, too, by some subtle sense 
from the 
time her 


hour 
poor 


of freemasonry. and consequently, 


she got up in the morning till the 
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tired head touched the night in the 
small room under the Holdron’s 
chapped rough hands had very little rest. 


at 
Lois 


pillow 


eaves, 


Mrs. Holdron often shed feeble tears that she 
should ever have had an ugly child. 

“Am I ugly, mother?” Lois would say in- 
differently. “I never have time to think about it.” 

“Then you ought to make time,’ Mrs. Holdron 
would retort querulously. “Your father never 


couid endure plain women.” 

But Lois was really not even plain, for she had 
far too intelligent a face for that. Hers was like 
the little soul of a weird fairy story. imprisoned 
under a bell. awaiting release. Perhaps it would 
never come. One gets used to everything, though. 

Lois was used to Ella accepting the few invita- 
tions that came their way; to mending, darning, 


and patching; to washing up, and cooking, and 
running errands, and hushing quarrels and con- 


tests; used to getting boys out of scrapes, used to 
very plain fare, and often used to pretending she 
had had sufficient when there wasn’t enough to go 
round. As for the pain in her back, and the 
aching head and weary feet, they had long become 
part and parcel of the common round, the daily 
task. 
a suffering martyr, which conditions are far from 


She never dreamt of posing as a heroine or 


being uncomfortable or inglorious. 

There are thousands of people all over the world 
who have a drearier day to look forward to when 
they open their every morning than Lois 
Holdron, but one deals with the individual case 
in point. 


eyes 


CHAPTER 
at 
house 


III. 


the 
in 


of Captain 
Square, and 


CAP door 
Holdron’s 
its windows were shaking as with ague 
Within the shabby 


stood 


Colville 


in the night wind. 





genteel house all was excitement; the captain 
stood in the hall. looking more grim than ever in 
his old, carefully-brushed evening suit, whilst 
Ella. very flushed and lovely in pale green, with 
tinted picotces, was being carefully cloaked by 
her mother and Lois. 

* Mind you don't get cold, Ella.’ the former was 
saying querulously. “Yes, you look very nice, 
but not half so pretty as I did at your age. Ah. 
well, well!” 

“Come, Ella,” said the captain, “it is half-past 
eight. I said we'd leave the house then, and not 
the fraction of a second later.” 

The boys came tumbling up the back stairs from 
the dismal basement room where they were wont 


to prepare their school-work, and on all 


manner of light-hearted pranks, till an awful and 
ominous knocking on the floor above startled them 


carry 


back to life’s grim realities for the nonce 

Not till Ella and her father had been driven 
away did they dare express themselves of their 
opinions. 

“She looked stunning. didn't she, mother?” 

“I say, Lois, you ought to have gone too.” 


THE QUIVER 


“Why doesn’t that old Dunsterville Eliot woman 


ask you?” 
“Well, I hope we can have supper 
I’m dying for my tucker.” 


now they ’re 


rone 
gone. 


“Martha! Where's Martha’? Call her, one of 
you fellows!” 

Martha came slipping downstairs in an im- 
mense pair of old boots cast off by one of the 


boys. She had been helping to dress Ella, and had 
been told off by her young task-mistress to tidy 
the disordered for Ella had a knack of 
making muddles and leaving others to clear them. 

Lois helped Martha with the rough and scramble 
which the 


bedroom ; 


meal was enjoyably unconstrained in 


absence of Ella and her father; heard the boys 
with to-morrow’s preparation; played dominoes 
with her mother, and strove to break the neck of 
the week's work of patching and darning. Mean- 
while, all sorts of conflicting influences were at 
work. Mrs. Holdron was peevish and _ tearful, 


lamenting that things should have come to such a 
pass that the captain could go out with his pretty 


daughter and leave his invalid wife all by 
herself: which was scarcely complimentary — to 
poor Lois; but, as her mother caustically told the 
family Cinderella, she didn’t count. Then the boys 
took advantage, and refused to go to bed at the 


appointed hour, which their father forced them to 





observe with military exactitude. Brown paper 
cigars prevailed, and chemical experiments made 
life nauseous. Martha was discovered defying 
tradition, and talking to the butcher's boy at the 
area gate. 

Sil this domestic disquietude had to be en- 


countered single-handed by Lois. 

It was past midnight when the pleasure-secekers 
According to custom, Lois was sitting 
them, but, piles of 
and faced by a had 
fallen asleep with her head the table when 
the door-bell rang. She had heard that 
her uncomfortable sleep for hours, and was awake 
in a minute, and the front for 
Captain Holdron latch-key 
ciple, as he never permitted his sons to do so. 


came home. 
up to receive 
hosiery 


surrounded by 


great work-basket, 
on 
ring in 
unbolting door, 


never used a on prin- 


Lois seldom found him in so gracious «a mood, 
Old Indian friends unexpectedly met and a cosy 
supper had combined to make him look on the 


world with less of a jaundiced eye than usual. 

Ella’s eyes were shining with pleasurable excite- 
ment. 

“You'll never guess The 
man who carried me through the crowd that day I 
stupid, when the colour 
And Mrs, 


him, and 


' 
Lois $ 


who was there, 
fainted—you remember, 
was trooped for the Queen's birthday ! 

Eliot introduced us, and father thanked 
he smiled superbly, and looked awfully handsome ; 


and father gave him a card, and he’s only too 
delighted to call!” she rattled on under her 
breath, whilst the captain was taking off his great 
coat in the hall. 


Then Lois made up the carefully coaled-in fire, 
and prepared hot cocoa in the kitchen before being 
Ella woke her up a 


permitted to go upstairs. 
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quart of an hoar _dater, ae Se 
wean het ress unlaced. 
| , so used to these 
. that he never found 
enet ) sent them. 
Next morning Ella took up 
+} ule air 
His nan Stephen Thel- 
Iusson, and he’s in the War 
Offie I managed to find out. 


Father thinks he’s well worth 
landing I can see, and 
ere’s not an atom of doubt 
said pretty Miss Holdron. 

before I 


he’s very gone on me already,” 


7 was married 


was your age,’ Mrs. Holdron 
put in spitefully; “but then, 
VC re nothing to look at 


beside what I was in those 


[I’m glad you acknowledge 
it’s a matter of ancient his- 
tory.” Ella retorted flippantly. 

Martha was scrubbing floors 
at the top of the house; and 
to get Ella away from her 
mother, Lois blacked the boots 
Meanwhile, the hashed 
began to burn, and 
behindhand 


herself 
mutton 
everything got 
that morning, and consequently 
that afternoon too: and both 
Lois and Martha were sisters 
in griminess when a_ double 
knock was executed on the 
front door about five o'clock. 
Ella, who had been lying down 
upstairs, absolutely fiew into 
the kitchen 

Lois, that’s Mr. Thellusson ! 
I'm going to put on my new 
frock ; show him into the drawing-room. Why, 
Martha ‘s not dressed yet! What a disgraceful 


shame! How atrociously you manage, Lois, and 


you ‘re looking like a sweep yourself. I shall 
tell father You'll ruin all my prospects! 
Just like you she exclaimed passionately. 


Oh, Ella, I’m so sorry; but I never thought 
he would come as soon as this.” cried Lois, in 


genuine reer 


‘Don't stop talk,” Ella commanded excitedly. 
Mother must open the door. We shall want 
iufternoon tea, with the best cups and rolled bread 
ad butter 

And she rushed upstairs in feverish haste. 
Stephen Thellusson, contemplating the sun-dried 


shrubs in the square garden from his vantage- 
ground on the dirty steps, had little idea of the 
tumult that ws raging behind the street decor. 
Captain Holdron, however, who had casually en- 

intered the young man in Westbourne Grove, 
und | insist his returning with him, had 


an annoyed conception of the state of affairs. He 








«Say it’s not true,’ he urged "—p. 30. 


was just about to angrily apply himself to the 
knocker again. when the door was opened by Lois, 
in the shabbiest specimen of her eternal blue 
serge, and wearing a cooking apron which she had 
forgotten to remove. 

The unusual feeling of relief at seeing her father 
merged into fear at sight of his face; for Captain 
Holdron neither excused nor overlooked, and on the 
most limited means demanded the greatest possible 
effect. 

Stephen Thellusson, however, with the boyish en- 
thusiasm that always won him friends, was shaking 
hands with Lois before she could recover herself. 

‘I wonder if you'll think me very egotistical, 
Miss Holdron, in asking if you remember me?” 
he began. “You were plucky in the Park that 
day. I never expected to be fortunate enough to 
meet you again, though. It’s a small world, after 
all, isn’t it?” 

Ella came tripping down the dark stairs, cool 
and fresh in her pale blue cotton with its white 


embroideries, 








30 


“Go and tell your mother. Lois,’ said the 


adding, in an angry aside: “and keep out 
of the way, for goodness’ sake, in that state!” 


captain ; 


The drawing-room door shut in Lois’ face. Up- 
stairs, Mrs. Holdron was trying on cap after cap 
before the looking-glass in her room 

“You might have come before, Lois. You haven't 
a scrap of thought for me, only for yourself.” 

Lois helped her mother, unlocked cupboards, pro- 
duced hoarded china and silver, made the tea, and 
delicate fartines, heard 


Half-an-hour later she 


the 


cut 


her father speeding parting guest in his 
most genial mood 


‘I wish | 
thinking 


have gone in too,” Lois was 
yet, I should 
would 
And he 
perfectly scandalous! 
little later. 
position 
I'll 


surprised if 


could 
(nd 


She 


never have on 





got 


beside make me self 





laugh, and 

conscious, 
“Tt’s 

dered forth a 


come to see me.” 
father thun- 


‘Ella always looks and 


didn't 
her 


behaves as my warrants, and why can't 


you! Silence! listen to no exeuses now. I 


Mr. 
Men 
will be 


shouldn't be Thellusson never 


slatterns !” 
and all 
through you, Lois ‘You 
could this; you to have finished 
that! What's the use of saying so 

She stamped her little 

But Thellusson 
again, after all 


enters my hate 


* And 


house again. 
chances ruined, 


then my 
Ella declared angrily. 
have done meant 
now!” 
excitement, 


and 


foot in 


Stephen came again, yet 


CHAPTER IV. 
-T was early All the summer and 
autumn and winter Stephen Thellusson had 
mstant visitor at the house in Col- 
The rolled 


were long held in abeyance, for 


spring. 


heen ac 





Square, best cups and 


bread and butter 
he had, as 
And though 
tacitly wledged that 
his wife Lois 


happiness in 


were, become one of the family 


word was was 
Ella was 
elimpses of 
And 
the 


not a spoken, it 


ackno soon to become 
her sister's 

the little 
heavy iron bell, 


caught 
prospective now 


bevan to struggle under 


Ella! 
her 


soul 
Always 
And 


picion, or 


with sus- 
and all, 


father began to look at her 
she thought he did, 
seemed, combined her out 
Mr. Thellusson called. And at 
was herself, 
the bright 


and one 
even the 


of the 
last, though she 


boys, it to get 


way when 
ashamed of it there 


the 





came a time when desire to see 
faced young became a necessity. 

Then Lois forestall Martha and the 
hall door for him, and linger about on the chance 
of seeing go. It 


had 


Sometimes 


fellow 
would open 
him ignomin- 
she 


was unspeakably 


ious, but been used to a 
all her life 
kiss the coat he 

And the 
lusson came and 
off Westbourne 


Ella, paid delicate 


lowly 
felt inclined to 
left hanging in the hall. 

went on, and still Stephen Thel- 


position 
she even 
days 
went at the great shabby house 
chatted a little with 
attentions to faded Mrs. 
favourite with the boys, tipped 


Grove; and 
poor 
Hloldron. was 


Martha at 


prime 


frequent intervals. and lent money to 
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the captain. But this last was only known between 
borrower and lender. 

And. still kept out of 
plausibly or peremptorily, as the case might 


Lois was his sight, 
be, 
Easter fell early that year, and Captain Holdron 

got a few days off, and went wife and 


Ella to Hastings, 


with his 


A week before they returned, Lois was standing 


by the window one afternoon. Suddenly she saw 
Stephen Thellusson crossing the road leading out 
of Westbourne Grove. He had not been near the 
house since Ella had gone 

“Everyone is away,” Lois was explaining nery- 
ously, a few seconds later ‘Father and mother 
and Ella are still at Hastings, and won't be back 
till next week; and the boys are out. I'm 
sorry there’s no one at home.’ 

‘But you are here.” said Stephen Thellusson, 


gravely, 


‘Tr? Oh, I’m nobody of any consequence,” Lois 
replied, knotting up her cooking apron at the 
corner. 

“Won't you have a cup of tea?” she asked 
ungraciously, in her shyness. “It’s already laid. 
I know I’m not Ella,” she added apologetically, 
as she stood up and poured out the tea in the 


shabby room that faced the street. 

Stephen Thellusson stood up too, leaning against 
the window. 

** Lois,” 


said this 


“what is that 
your father ana and Mrs. Dunsterville Eliot 


tell me about your disliking me so much? Is it 


he abruptly, 


sister 


so! You always avoid me, I know. Perhaps you 
would pity me if you thought for an instant how 
I have haunted this 
the off chance of seeing you, if for only a second. 
Is it 


She 


house all these months on 


true, Lois? 


went the tea, filling six 


cups, though there were only two of them. 


on pouring out 
Stephen Thellusson left his place by 


true.” he 


the window, 


“Say it’s not urged, 


The bright, almost boyish. face was very near 
Lois’ own, She was white to the lips, for the 
world was getting a different planet with a 


rapidity that made her giddy. 
“Put that 
cried impatiently : 


down teapot,” Stephen Thellusson 


obedience was to 


did so 


and, because 


her a second the girl 


Then he 


“It’s a falsehood,” Lois whispered. 


nature, 
caught her hands. 


“Thank God!” he eried earnestly. 

And as she looked at him, he seemed to Lois 
as that Lover whose locks were bushy and black 
as a raven, whose eyes were like doves’ beside 
the water-brooks. 

‘T want you badly, dear; I did from the first. 
I love you so much, Lois. Will you come to 
me? I know they have made you far from 
happy.” 

It was worth while! it was worth while!” she 


cried, as his arms closed round her, and he kissed 


her. 
Lois had 


left life 


ESTHER POLAND, 


Holdron her sordid for ever. 
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“TOADS AND 


OR, THE TONGUE 


BY LINA ORMAN-COOPER, 
ANY hundreds of years 
avo a crowd was 


gathered in the streets 
of the little Syrian 
village that lies “like 
a handful of pearls in 


a goblet of emerald.” 











The rabbi was there 
with his flowing beard, 
the Pharisee in his 
fringed raiment, the householder in his blue- 
ribboned garb, the vine-dresser in his girdle of 


skins—all were gathered round the careass of a 
dead dog. 

‘Look at the length of his 
“What ragged ears! 
crooked legs, 


said: “ Pearls 


sail one 
“See his 


tail.” 
remarked another. 
pointed out a third. Only one voice 


cannot equal the whiteness of his 
teeth.” 

And all the turned to look: for there 
was but one man who could find beauty even in a 


dead dog. 
And, behold! it 


crowd 


was Jesus of Nazareth. 


I would draw a lesson from this legend I 
think servants in these days are much like the dead 
dog. So many faults are found with them: their 
habits are untidy, their fingers awkward, their in- 


telligence slow, their manner uppish. How seldom 
* Pearls 


equal the whiteness of his teeth,” or its equivalent 


Wwe hear a compassionate voice cannot 


in modern language ! 
Here is where the tongue of the mistress is such 


a powerful factor in every-day life. Finding fault 


is, after all, dreary work to all concerned in it; 
and a word of praise. how good it is! Luther has 
truly said that “ Words: are living things with 


hands and feet How they can prick and goad! 
How often our mouths drop toads and frogs 
nstead of diamonds and precious stones! “ You 


always are so stupid!” is enough to daunt the 


most capable servant ‘T never saw you do things 
right way willing 
one Oil clog in the wheels of the family 
coach if the tongue of the 


ever freezing effort and paralysing work 


in the can hamper the most 
must 


mistress is thus for 
Even a 


dead dog can have white teeth; and we who are 
Christians in name ought to follow our great 
Master and try to find them out. 

Putting everything else aside, there is manifest 


fault Even in the 


days of Solomon this was recognised. He writes: 


cowardice in always finding 
words, for 
Prov 


with 
may not answer.” 


A servant will not be corrected 


though he understand, he 


XXV1L1. 1{).) 
here is a reverse side to the medal. 
Toads 


who 


Yet, withal. t 
Diamonds are out of place in a mud cabin. 
keeping. The indolent 
acenumulations in the 


are more in woman 


pass over scullery, in- 


OF THE 


AUTHOR OF “WE 


DIAMONDS” ; 
MISTRESS 
WIVES,” ETC, 


crustations in the water-bottles, cabbage-stalks on 
the dust-heap, must not wonder if disease finds a 


breeding -place within her very walls. We must 
sometimes find fault, otherwise the earth will be 
disquieted for the first of three things—viz. for a 


with the reins of government in her 
(Prov. xxx. 22.) Yet let us not 


that the ultimate 


servant 
hands forget 
end of all fault-finding should 
be improvement It is terrible for a timorous 
mistress to be at the mercy of a slovenly servant, 
and afraid to speak out. A firm rule is 
both for matron and maid. A 


over the lapse of nearly four thousand years It 


neerrsary 


voice comes to us 


peals from the land of Uz, and somehow touches 
strangely -“I eould 
and shake my 
but (instead) I will 


each housewife heap up 
head at 
strengthen you 
mouth, and the moving of my lips shall assuage 


your grief.” 


words against you, you; 


with my 


No scurrying or shirking should be allowed; no 
dull silver or dim no unnapkined mutton 
and uncurtained such as Mr. Samuel Pepys 
had to put up with whilst “St. Faythes and all 
Chepeside was a-burning.” 

But let the tongue of the find fault 
with all gentleness, forbearing threatening, if pos- 
sible, and remembering that the virtuous woman 
must have the law of kindness in her lips 

I have one word of warning for our 
married friends, talk of private 

before parlourmaid or discuss the 
affairs of friends in the How 
much mischief is done in this way by the tongue 
of the mistress! The well-trained girl waiting at 
the table is schooled not to smile or laugh. Yet 
automaton ; she has ears and _ intelli- 
wzence, sometimes a ready repeating tongue outside 
the parlour “Behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth !” 

In some instances the tongue of the mistress is 
an active agent for good 


glass ; 


beds 


mistress 


homely 
young Never 
matters your 


absent nursery. 


she is no 


Mary looks doleful, or 
Maria has tears in her eyes.  Lizzie’s cheeks are 
Hannah's manner distrait. How it 
brightens them to have a kindly inquiry from the 
mistress as to whether they are sick, or is there 
bad news The feeling of sympathy 
thus strong bond between 
and maid, and one not easily broken. 


pale, or 


from home ? 


excited is a mistress 

Perhaps some readers will say as they read this 
paper: “This old-fashioned woman goes to the most 
old-fashioned Book for her very old-fashioned ideas.” 
And you will be right. But let me say that in 
that quaint volume sounder rules for every-day life 
are to be found than anywhere else; and across 
its very title-page is written in invisible ink: “ Be 
Besides, @ia- 
lady 


courteous—even to your servants.” 


monds are so much suitable about a 


than teads! 


more 





FIGHTING THE FIRE-DEMON. 
THE WORK OF THE LONDON FIRE-BRIGADE. 


(Nustrated from Photographs by Gregory & Co., Strand, WiC.) 





SIXNTY-ONE fires per week! Of course this speed can only be attained hy 
This is the average of constant practice. 
the last three years, as At some of the stations—-Marlborough Street 





given in a recent report for instance the horses are put through a 
of the Metropolitan Fire course of training, and the intelligence which 
Brigade. Such statistics they develop is extraordinary. 

throw a side light on the There was one mare in particular that had 
enormous size of London; been a long time in the service. She was 
they startle us with the very playful and fond of a joke when nm 
cloes proximity of a serious work was on hand, but directly a man 
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. 
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fearful peril, and stimulate our interest in the entered the stables with his brass helmet on 
work of the firemen of London. his head, she knew as well as possible that 

The other day I paid a visit to the head- that meant business; she qnivered with im- 
quarters of the Fire Brigade to see the drill patience to be set free, and directly she could, 
that goes on from 9 to 12 in the morning, hurried off to the engine - room unattended, 


{ 


and from 2 to 4 o'clock in the afternoon; I and placed herself beside the pole of the fire- 


hoped also to find some record of daring ad- engine, ready for the traces to be attached. 


| ventures more thrilling than are offered by Then there was “Old Tom,” a Westminster 
i! any pages of romance. celebrity. The accommodation at this station 
i “We live in deeds, not words,” was prac- being very awkward, the veteran resided with | 


ticully the reply to my inquiry; and the only other horses in the basement; the fire-engine 
record to be discovered was contained in a room was on the ground floor, immediatels 


= 


plain board, hung up in the waiting-room, 
headed “ Roll of Honour.” It gives the names 
of fifteen heroes, and is pathetic in its very 
simplicity : Christian and surname, place where 
the fire oceurred, date of the occurrence—that 
is all! 

There was to be seen, too, a small collection 
of relics: remains of burned and_ blackened 
clothing, tarnished helmets, bruised and dented, 
a belt, an axe, a piece of rope, frayed and 
charred. Old rubbish, worthless yet priceless, 
dumb yet eloquent, the unwritten tragedy of 
noble souls ! 

Whilst waiting for the drill to begin I visited 
the stables. Here two horses are always kept 
ready harnessed day and night: the halter over 
their necks is prevented from chafing by being 
suspended from a light cord, so weighted that it 
adjusts itself to any small backward or forward 
movements, but detaches itself automatically 
when, at the sound of the fire-alarm gong, the 
animals run out of the stable. Taking their 
places, one on either side the pole of the fire- 
engine, the traces are attached in a trice, and 
the men, meanwhile, having climbed to their 
places, the big folding doors are flung wide 
open, and away they speed on their beneficent 
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i 


errand. 

How long do you suppose it takes to turn 
out ? Under favourable conditions, fourteen 
seconds in the daytime, 





me minute at night. A TYPICAL LONDON FIREMAN. 
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above, and its doors opened on the street. A 
sloping Way Was the sole connection between 
and ground floor, and it was of so 
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This was more than the contractor was pre- 
pared to swallow, and so Tom remained in the 
Brigade. 








basement 7 
steep a grade that gravel had to be laid down It is interesting to know that both the mare 
to give a chance of foothold: then there was and Old Tom, before they got quite past work, 
a considerable run with two sets of folding were turned out to grass, and in well-merited 
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vi) READY FOR ACTION! 


doors leading round in a semicircular direction 


Directly the stirring sound of the alarm gong 
sounded, Old Tom was off at a gallop up the 
incline, the other horses following ; through the 
quickly opened doors the animals dashed, and 


woe to any luckless body who chanced to be in 


the way. ‘Tom was always first, and rushing 
into the engine-house, placed himself in position 
to be barns 1. It may well be imagined that 
he was a priv cel being, and when the festive 


ith of December came round so surely did he 
ppear to claim his share of Christmas plum 


pudding, which was always given him ona _ plate. 
so intell nt was Tom that a certain noble 
Man Was particularly anxious to have him, and 
offered lan im of money for him to the 
Fire Brigad However, they told him that it 
is not in their power to treat with him, as 
their ho were hired of a contractor. 

lo the centractor the nobleman went, and re 


peated his offer, which was gladly accepted. 
But then arose an unexpected difficulty. 

“We don't intend to part with Tom,” said his 
employer 

“But the horse is mine, and I have sold 
him ! 

We don't dispute for a moment your per- 
ct right to do what you will with your own. 
Take him—-but if you do, we shall terminate 





the contract ! 
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rest and enjoyment finished a life honourably 
spent in the public service. 

Not to linger longer over this fascinating 
branch of the subject, we turn from the more 
romantic to the more practical side, by ob- 
serving that for the extinguishing of a fire, 
water is, of course, the prime necessity, and 
the qnantity used sounds almost — fabulous. 
Last year it reached over 48,000,000 gallons, 
representing about 215,000 tons! This was 
mostly pumped from engines. Now the steam 
fire-engine is a costly affair, the usual price 
of one being £1,000 But then extra special 
care has to be taken in the making and testing. 
The boiler is the principal part, and this is 
not riveted, but is welded together by hand, 
o as to be able to resist the enormous pres 
sure of 120lbs. to the square inch. 

The brigade has in use thirty-five miles of 
hose, a length so prodigious that it would, if 
extended in a straight line, reach from London 
to Aldershot ! It is constructed of thick 
canvas lined with rubber, and costs about £7 
per hundred feet, without connections. When 
full of water the weight is enormous, and so, 
to make it easier to carry, to every ten feet 
a becket, or loop, is attached. These loops 
are specially useful in fastening the hose to a 
chimney, or some such point of vantage on 
the roof top, by the help of the rope which 
each man carries about his body. Even thus 
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RESCUE DRILL (DROPPING INTO THE SHEET) 


risky thing 
and on a 


supported it is an awkward and 
to tackle, especially in the 
trange and slippery foothold. 
A terrible and fatal this 
nection occurred night at a fire at 
flour Greenwich Road, fireman 
named Richard Long, in moving on the para- 
pet of the roof, hose in hand, lost his balance 
and head downwards to the ground 
below, a depth of from sixty to seventy feet. 

Another important adjunct of life - saving 
apparatus is the fire-escape, of which there are 


dai k, 
accident in con- 
one some 


mills, when a 


crashed 


225 in the service. The latest improvement 
is 2 great advance on the old model, and is so 
constructed that one man can—at a pinch 

manage it by himself. Should it not be long 
enough, a second ladder, working through 


unwound 
The eost 


grooves on the first, can be easily 
small handle. 


about £655), 


hy simply turning a 
of such a 
In the 


machine is 


Mire Brigade only picked men are 


employed. Each individual must 
have been a sazlor, and so used to 
hardship and dexterous 
with his hands, ¢at-like on his 
feet, clear-headed, of ready resource, 
trained to implicit obedience. 

Still the man is a sailor—a fire- 
man only in embryo; he has yet 
much to learn fitted 
for his new duties. And so the 
raw recruits in squads, about five- 
and-thirty at a time, are drilled 
daily, except Saturdays and Sun- 
days, and twice a week are put 
through a course of gymnastic ex- 
with Indian clubs’ and 


danger ; 


hef« re he is 


ercises 


dumb-bells, to keep their muscles 
in thorough working order. The 
main points to be attained 


the doing of 
at the right 
mistake or 


are—speed, and 
the right action 


moment without 


fluster. 
And now let us suppose 
that the drill is about to 


commence, and that the first 
exercise on the programme is 
practice with the “Sheet.” 
This is a piece ol stout can- 
vas, twelve feet square, of 
triple thickness, and strength- 


ened with diagonal crossings 
of the same _ material. 
Usually, a dozen men, three 


at each side, hold the sheet 


tightly stretched by bearing 
well backwards with — their 
bodies. The -recruit who is 


to jump stands on a window-ledge five- 
signal he 
into the 


foing 
and twenty feet above. At a 
leaps, generally — feet 
middle of the canvas—the strongest part 
tie force of the fall is that the dozen 
men have as much as they can do to hold fast. 
Did they stand in the ordinary way instead of 
leaning backwards they would all fall to the 
ground together! For a higher jump it is best 
to come down spread-eagle fashion, thus dis. 
tributing the weight. 

Another part of the drill is for rescuing by 
means of the “Rope.” Suppose that the person 


viven 
downwards, 

and 
such 


to be saved is at the window of a_ blazing 
house, and that no fire escape is available. 
Where possible, a rope is fastened to the 


chimney of a house on either side. ‘Two loops 


are made in the rope, the lower intended to 
come under the knees, the upper beneath the 
armpits, making a kind of slung chair. The 


second rope serves two purposes :—it  steadies 
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ust the descent—that is, it keeps the chair from losing his hold, he fell headlong to the ground 
| to swaying and bumping, and by it the person to and was instantly killed. 
ous be rescued can be pulled to the right or left, It may be that a fire oecurs at a_sub- 
his und so kept clear of the flames. urban villa surrounded by a garden wall which 
rce, Perhaps the most interesting part ol the drill quite prohibits the entrance of the fire-escape. 
is connection with the fire-escape. Attach In such a contingency the escape is wheeled 
ire- ¢ oneself to the little group of learners, one close up to the wall, and ladders are added -to 
yet may hear some such praetical advice from their the end of the escape until a length of thirty- 
ted tructor in his preliminary address to them — six or even forty-five feet is attained, which is 
the the followin (The escape is supposed to amply sufficient for the purpose of bridging 
ve- e fixed against a burning house, and a fire- the intermediate space and reaching the most 
led man has run up the rungs to the window- distant window. 
In- ill hereon it rests.) It is astonishing how practice makes perfect 
ut You open the window, and climb into the even in the saving of life. A man will easily 
2X. room, first fastening the end of your rope to bring down a couple of children from a win- 
nd the top rung of the ladder, and hanging the dow: the one he throws over his shoulder, 
les rest of the coil carefully over your arm as a and the other he takes in his arm, leaving an 
he means of finding your way back again through arm and hand free to hold to: the rungs of 
ed th moke . the escape ladder. 
of rhese are general instructions to be carried There is an art too in picking up an insen- 
ht out where practicable, but to show the risk sible «person so as to carry him in the best 
or ittending every fireman in the discharge of manner; all these details are practised by the 
duty take the case of Frederick Fielder. The learners. 
se occasion was a fire at Agar Street, Strand, on 3ut the way the rescued is dealt with on 
to the 26th November, 1892. The man ran up the escape is perhaps the most surprising of 
st the fire-escape to a window on the second the manceuvres. We will suppose that the 
is floor. Not being able to lift it he smashed it fireman has picked up an insensible man, and 
s th his axe, when suddenly a volume of throwing him over his shoulder has stepped 
n- nil burst out upon him, and, from the room upon the top rung of the 
of ladder, and has 


h- closed the window 
behind him. If 




















l. there are more to 

“0 be rescued he may 

t simply push the 

ig man feet first into 

ir the netting behind 

is the rungs, when he 
shoots down the 

e inclined plane to 

e the men below. 
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But probably—especially if the sole 


the fireman retains hold of the insensible per- 


rescue 


son's hands with his own hands, and, having 
lowered the man as far 
down es he can reach, 


follows him himself head 
downwards hy turning a 
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conplet somersault, and, thus doing, with his 
elbows can regulate the speed of 

Where practicable, the heads of 
the rescued covered 
to shut out from their 
unaccustomed eyes the 
horror of the situation, 


knees and 
the descent. 
are 











A. E. Bowser. 
SAYING GOOD BYE, GFF TO A NEW STATION, 
<—< ot 
THE DIVERSIONS OF CHRISTOPHER. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. BY THE AUTHOR OF “BELINDA’S BABY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER I. never would have taken the place he did; 
NE afternoon a twenty-months’- and having settled that, they looked at one 





old baby arrived on a 
visit. Anybody would 
have said, before expe- 


rience, that a baby’s 
visit was a very small 
matter, that so small 
a thing could not, in 


any possible way, make 
a largish house. 

host and hostess thonght 
mooted, and on the day 


his 
was 
he was expected, went off cheerfully together 


least 
matter 


mo 


at 
when the 
to a garden-party. Afterwards, when they re- 
viewed their experiences, they decided that if 
they had at hand to put the baby in 
his right place ou first arriving, he probably 


been 


another and laughed. 

On entering their home that afternoon, 
Andrew and Joan could not at first 
What had happened. For the moment 
had forgotten the baby. The hall 
formed. A  maileart, three wooden — spades, 
some tin pails, a wooden woolly 
lamb, a large bundle of fishing-rods and sticks, 
several other bundles of varying sizes, a baby’s 
feet box of 
tin 

a 


imagine 
they 
was trans: 


engine, i 


in circumference, a 


soldiers, 


sun-hat 
bricks, 
two 
testified 
guest. 
“Gracious!” exclaimed Joan, 
caught the figures of her maids removing 


some 


some two dressing-cases, 
and 


the 


bag of miniature golf-sticks, 
varied pursuits of the new 


guns, 


to 


her quick 


as 


eye 
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other impedimenta up the stairs, “ however 


people have come !’ 


many 


‘| thought it who was coming,” 


Was a baby 


said Andrew, viewing the scattered articles 
mazedly. “Does a baby require a dressing 
case or two, do it shoot, does it golf, does it 
fish? IT am only asking for information, my 
dear ; you needit look so disturbed. You 
said it was a baby who was coming.” 

‘Yes, I did. So it is, I believe,” said Joan. 
“T don’t know, I’m sure; perhaps the New 
Babies—the Newest New Babies—do all these 
things. Oh, Mary!” as the figure of a nurse 
appeared, “<9 you've come!” 

“Ves ma’am: and mistress has sent a few 
things, as they will be travelling about ; she 
sends her best love, and will you look after 
the dressing-cases 

\ slight noise behind them made them turn. 


stood just within the study 


A child—a baby 
doorway To the two whose eyes rested on 
him he had the aspect of an angel just dropped 
from heaven; and that aspect he always more 
or less retained in their eyes. Clad in his 
little white garment, with bare ankles and feet, 
his soft hair blown about his face, his cheeks 
pink, and one of his most charming smiles, 
revealing little white teeth, Kit stood —arrested 
—observing then 

‘You darling exclaimed one 

“ Whatever this?” exclaimed the other 

“This” Kit took to mean the orthodox 
“What is your name?” for he promptly held 


it his hand to the last rolled 
omething out of his mouth, which was said 
to be his name. It sounded like 
Willnrr.” After that he pointed 


speaker, and 


by his nurse 


“ Kissferjeffer 


with a finger to the two onlookers, and said 
ftly, “Auntie, Unkie ” after which he 
crinkled up his face into another smile and 
chuckled By this time he was in the arms 
of his adopted uncle, who carried him into 
the study. The eyes of Joan grew round and 
lismayed as she beheld the floor. It was 
cattered over with the contents of the waste- 
paper basket, which, lying on its side, liad 


evidently been serving as a football. To the 
nie Kit 
“ Kit he rid 


periormance 


pointed 


delightedly, proud of | his 


+. My 


care 


\ndrew responded gravely. 


dear,’ to his wife, “you'll have to take 


that this doesn’t happen again 


My dei miled. She had been having il 
moment’s chat with nurse, and knew that this 
was but a tithe of the ruin that had already 


been wrought by Kit. 
‘I am afraid this isn't all,” she said cheer- 
fully; “nurse says——” and she looked at nurse. 
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“Tf you please, sir, Kit’s been in the 
garden, and he’s snapped off some flowers.’ 
was triumphant, though she 


Nurse’s tone 


looked shocked. 
“}’owers—garden,” exclaimed Kit, wriggling 
delightedly in the arms that held him. Slip- 
ping on to the floor, his little bare feet pat- 
tered off to the 
“Won't he hurt 
“Oh, no, ma'am; he 
Kit was already through 
pondering, as it appeared, how to descend the 
flight of steps. Not for long did he ponder. 
The agility with which he crawled and bumped 
down, when he saw that he was pursued, was 
indescribable. He was at the bottom—a mix- 
ture of white limbs and white skirts--before 
the others had gained their breaths in follow- 
ing him. Kit rose to his feet and pointed. 
This little London garden had been proud 


door. 

his feet?” 
never wears shoes.” 
the garden door, 


nurse was asked. 


of its geraniums and marguerites, set in big 
pots on the gravel, and of its heads of tall 
lilies, soon coming into bloom. Now on the 
gravel lay strewn some heads of flowers, al- 


ready beginning to wither in the heat of the 
summer afternoon. Fortunately, the lily bed, 
protected with wire netting, had not suffered. 
“i 131" 
The exclamation was wrung from two pair of 
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“*Poor fowers!’” 


lips, ' the owners razed round at this de- hlne eve: above wa © twinkle, and he = re- 
struction of thei hope s. sponded accordingly, 
He heen in the country, maam, in the “Mell,” he entreated, thrusting up his posses- 
haytields,” said nurse in a low tone, “and he ion to the nose of Andrew. 
didn’t know they were different. It was done “Smell! It doesn’t smell, Kit. You must 
in a moment; I was Jooking for his play never pick another of those. Do you hear! 
things, and he found the door, and was down Never!” 
before I could stop him. Much interested, Kit looked round, and 
Kit was looking round at the long lily buds moved a step or two round the bed, dropping 
with a pensive air, and his wax-like fingers the bud he held. He had done with it. 
were moving with the sinuous movement of a Andrew followed him closely; in fact, the 


Burmese maiden dancing. The elders watched, three grown-ups all followed him closely. It 

prepared to spring at him if necessary. was hard to say he shouldn't walk round 
“Kit, you must never do this again,’ Andrew that bed, but they felt distrustful. 

Kit’s fingers were opening and shutting 
‘Poor fowers!” echoed Kit serenely. He  anticipatingly, when Andrew, in the _ beliet 

probably didn’t understand the warning, for that prevention was better than cure, inter- 

the next moment his hand was extended cepted his progress, and sat down on the 


said gravely. “Poor flowers 


over the netting, and enclosed a long pro steps, with him on his knee. He was just 
truding bud which happened to be within preparing to preach, when Kit suddenly butted 
reach. his fair head into the bronze beard before hin, 

A simultaneous rush from both his adopted and lay there smiling. How could he preach 
relations only hastened matters. Kit looked with stuff like yellow floss silk mixing with 


affectionately at the long green ease he held his moustache, and getting into his mouth ? 


in‘his hands, and lifted it reflectively to his *How lovely he is!” murmured Joan. 


little nose “Ves, ’m.” murmured gratitied Mary. 
“Mell,” he whispered softly to himself. “Kit! Kit!” Andrew said again, “I want to 
“Kit,” said Andrew, in attempted severity. speak to you.” 
Kit looked up. Who could be severe betor Kit shut his eyes from the eyes of Joan, 
that ravishing serenity and trust and inno- bent admiringly over him, and nestled closer 


cence? Andrew failed. What Kit saw in the into Andrew’s waistcoat. 
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“Kit! Kit! 
something to say 


said Andrew again, “I’ve got 
to you. 

lifted the baby upright on 
knee him. Kit 
is a judge, and lifting up one 
plated it critically. 

“Dirty!” he said, in a shocked tone. 

“Very ; mind that said 
Andrew, determined not to be baulked of his 
sermon. “ You set lilies, Kit? Those?” 

Kit turned and with a delighted 
ognition, tried to struggle out of 
murmuring 


\s he spoke he 


to his facing looked as grave 


foot, contem- 


but never now,” 
those 
round, 
smile of re 
the encircling arms, 
* |}’owers ! 
No, you 
bundle ot 
heard 
Kit 
Kit looked 
at the 
lucid 


Kit put on a « 


Andrew, clasping the 
“not till you ve 


don't. said 


limbs and cambric ; 


what L’ve got to say. Look at me, 


His monitor's eyes didn’t waver 
amused, tolerant 


orbs; and the 


scrutiny of those pel- 
moustache hid the mouth. 
esponding air of gravity. 
what IL shall do to 

any flowers ?” 


“Do you know you, 


Kit, if you pic] more of those 


Andrew a ked 


“Fowers !” echoed Kit, flinging himself for 
ward and kneeling on Andrew's watel chain. 
The two fae were now close together, and 
Kit, probably seeing a struggle going on under 
the moustache, gurgled into a smile. 

‘F’owers !” he repeated. “ Kit !” 

The baby was like an eel. Andrew just aved 
him from throw himself headlong on to the 
tep umd, turning him right side up, again 


wed him on hi knee to be warned. 


| 
“What IL shall do, Kit—/f you prek these 
flowers again,’ he said, very slowly and em 
phatically, “is this 

The baby looked at him, crinkled up his 
nose, and gave a little Jangh. 


suggested. 


Mack 


This unexpect 


hard ? le 
d proposition was too much for 
He gave up all attempts at 
that time, and 
means. 
delightfully easy to manage. 
little tact, in 


\ (lrews STAVIT 


unent with Kit from man 


zed him by other 
Indeed, he Wa 
It did but 


require a substi- 


tuting some other diversion, and Kit was in- 
tantly satisfied He was a most tractable, 
sweet-tempered baby. 

‘His father smacks his hands when he is 


disobedient,” explained Mary in a low tone 
to Joan; but Kit heurd 
Mack har’ !” he repeated emphatically 
\nd then his toes again caught his vision, 
d he litted up a foot to look at it. 


contiied, looking up at Joan. 
little lad,” Joan, taking him 


‘You shall have it washed.” 


“Dirty,” he 
‘“ You dear 
into her arms. 


said 
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“Barf?” suggested Kit inquiringly. 
“Bedtime, Kit,” said Mary. 
. k # + * 


Upstairs, a few difficulties presented them- 


selves. For some months past, in consequence 
of his enterprising curiosity, Kit had been 


with a low platform on the 
floor, on which his bed was placed. So that 

as often happened—when he felt desirous of 
a stroll round, he would not be likely to injure 
himself. He had terrible grief one 
day by throwing himself over the side of his 


accommodated 


come to 


cot; and his inventive mother had substituted 
this bed on the floor. 
But his own couch, which use had made 


stale to him, was one thing; a new one was 

quite another. 
Kit entered his 

discoveries and entertainment— with the sunniest 


bare feet pattering on the waxed 


nursery—as a place for new 
cheerfulness ; 
floor, arms swinging, plump little trotting body, 
balancing itself with difficulty. He no seoner 
saw the seductive nest, which Mary had already 
prepared on the floor for him, than he flung 
himself upon it, hugging the pillows and mur- 
muring— 
“ia.” 
“Ts he always “* Some 
put to bed.” 
“ His 


39 good?” Join asked. 
children scream when they are 


“Kit never erie said Mary proudly. 


mother won't let him.” 

“But how does she stop him? 

“Kit,” Mary called, busying herself preparing 
the night-gear for the night. Kit trotted to her 
side. 

“Tell auntie, Kit, what the girl-babies do,” 


instructed Mary. 
Kit looked up solemnly ut 
hack his head. 


“Ky,” he answered jubilantly. 


Joan and threw 


“Cir ba’s 
ky.” 

He had 
syllabic stawe ol 
beyond — his 


far arrived at the 
phrase 


mono- 
still 
Was 


only so 
speech a was 
powers ; but his enunciation 
singularly clear. 

“Oh, IL see, 
“And you dont? 

Kit shook his head. 

He watched with eager appreciation Mary's 
toilet ; and went off 
carrying with her a vision 


said Joan, catching him up. 


preparations for his Joan 


to dress for dinne1 
of curved white-limbed beauty. 

“Like Romney's ‘Sleeping 
Gratton,” she thought. 

In «a few minutes there was a 
he door, and Marvy appeared. 

‘Is Kit si 

“Kit ? 

“No, ’m. 


Child’ in the 
knock at 
here, “m 


No, Mary. Isn’t he with yon?’ 
You left the door and I 


open 
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went into the bath-room to get some _ hot 
water—and he was gone.” 

* Gon exclaimed Joan. “ Andrew! <An- 
drew!” she called out, “have you got Kit in 
there ?” 

“Kit? Certainly not. Isn’t he in bed?” 

“He’s lost!” 

“Lost! Already.” 


The dressing-room door opened, and Andrew 
appeared in déshabille, «a brush in either hand. 
All three then proceeded to search the house, 
as fast as they could go, up and down-stairs, 


in and out of all the rooms. The servants 
presently joined in the hunt; but no Kit 
was to be found. 


It was Andrew who, hearing a little sound in 
Kit’s nursery, called the other panting hunters. 

“He's there!” he said laughing. 

“There !” 

They all looked under the bed by the side ot 
which Kit’s mattress had been placed. Kit was 
sitting under the wire mattress, where there was 


only just room for his small person. He had 
evidently crawled there from his own bed, and 
was perfectly happy 

“Come out, Kit,” said Mary, reaching for 
him. 

Kit looked unabashed at the five pairs of 
eyes ranged round his cage, and smiled. He 
then turned himself over, and = crawled to 
Mary. 

“You must never go there again,” Mary 


said severely. 


THE QUIVER. 


“Never, never,” echoed Kit, derisively, as it 
seemed to the onlookers. 

But Mary explained that it showed he under- 
stood. 


What did he not understand? they often 
cume to wonder in the days that followed. He 
seemed to have the wisdom of twenty times 
twenty years, instead of twenty months. It 
was shown often in the way he read the 


minds of people he had to do with, especially 
those in authority over him. He tu 
anticipate what they would want him to do, 
and he did it—part of it—with such ready 
cheerfulness as quite blinded you to the fact 
that it was only part. Afterwards, when you 


seemed 


remembered, Kit’s face bore such enchanting 
smiles that you could not bring yourself to 


demand the other and larger part. 
“Oh! my suddenly exclaimed the 
rushing 


dinner!” 
Cc ok, off. 


Kit, starting off after her, 
towel which Mary had 


“Dinner,” echoed 


throwing aside the 


flung over him. 


“No, no, Kit,” exclaimed Mary, catching him 
up; “you don’t want your dinner now—it’s 
bedtime, and your bath is ready. Say guod- 


ight prettily.” 
Kit executed a 
bath, and as he splashed in, 


dance in the direction of his 
smiled kindly at 


his receding host over its edge. 
“Don't alarm us any more to-night, Kit,” 
Andrew entreatel 
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it 
or TRUE FROM THE FIRST. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., MINISTER OF ‘THE CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. 
le i.‘ Thy word is true from the beginning.”’—- PSALM cxix, 160, 
Ie HATEVER is not true begin to look up, it begins to look down 
It from the beginning is the moment we feel incomplete, expectant, 
le not true at all. This desirous, yearning after something that we 
ly is so in. arithmetic, cannot name, from that moment the Bible 
tu in geometry, in title joins us, and says, “Soul, what communi 
0, to inheritance, in law, cation is this which thou hast with thyself 
ly in physic, in morals. as thou dost wander through the mists of 
et The legal maxim is time, and art sad? Tell me all about it ; 
yu true that that which T have speech for thee.” In this sense the 
er is bad from the be Bible is true from the beginning of our 
me ginning is not made human aspiration, instinct, inquiry. 
good by lapse of time. The Bible is a child’s book ; the Bible 
e Some sophisms are in is “reading made easy.” The very first 
herent. Other so hook the child should hear about when it 
. phisms may occur by begins to ask its greatest questions 1s the 
d the way and be acei Bible. It wants to begin with us. We 
dental and removable; but where the fallacy have put it away among the learned book 
. is inherent, in the first line, in the beginning, and we approach it along the paths of 
it poisons as with bad blood all the rest of erudition, guarded by scribe and Pharisce 
the reasoning and learned  pedant whereas the mother 
Let us tak this declaration in many could) read the Bible to the child better 
ways Let us take it as a reference of a than the unsympathetic pedagogue. The 
documentary — kind. Taking it so, God's Bible is true from the first) syllable we 
; Word will be before us as a book or want spoken to us, from the first thought 
) croll the scribe will refer to page one, that occurs to the mind. 
line one, and he will go with us through The Bible is the dawn book : it) whitens 
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every line and paragraph, and show us the cast of our development, and goes with 
that the Word is true in root and core us through all the changing cloud and all 
wud origin, that the first syllable is a the accumulating degrees until we wester 
syllable of eternal, tranquil veracity. That towards our setting. If the Bible is not 
would be the poorest way of all to take. true in this sense, it cannot be true in 
\ mere scribe never can be great. If he any other. It is a moral revelation. If it 
be not more than a scribe, he will be can only join us at certain points in life, 
bound by his letter, black and square; he then it is an accidental book. 


will never be able to get away from that 
literal tether 


Yet even the scribe has his argument and 


The Psalmist, with all the riches of his 
experience, with all his minute, personal, 
and kingly knowledge of life, says, “ Thy 


his illustration, and we cannot do without Word is true from the beginning.” That is 
the assistance of the scribe: we pass to say, it is not a guess, not a happy 


through the portal into the temple, we pass 


Thy Word 


answer to a bewildering enigma. 


through the letter into the spirit; let us is not an experiment, as who should say, 
make a right use of the vestibule. Blind “Try me: you have tried many things, 
are they and foolish to themselves who now adopt me for experiment.” The Word 


tarry in the portico, thinking it the king's 
banqueting chamber 


Look at the text from another and 


comes to us with the authority of being 
right,—true. The square was right before the 
building was put up, or before the square 
timber was ever 


totally different point of view, namely, as itself as an article in 

overing — all thre instinet desires, and made. The plumb-line cannot lie; the 
pirations, of man’s original moral con ecometry of the universe is the text-book 
titution In this sense it is true from of all) material, substantial, and permanent 
the beginning that is to say, the moment progress. The plumb-line does not by trial 
we begin to be, it begins to talk to us. and use become true; it has not to be 


The Bible does not wait until we are 
twenty one years of age before it addresses 
its communications to us: the moment we 


fastened down to something ; let it alone, 
and it will swing itself into harmony with 
“the process of the suns.” 








Thus must the Bible be tested. How 
far back in our nature does it go? Has 
it anything to say to us before we can 
say much to ourselves? Is it a mirror held 
up to the soul, in which the soul can see 
its own lineaments and catch behind itself 
a still higher ghost, a possible spirit, royal, 
grand, near divine? If you have been 
secking for anything else in the Bible, no 
wonder you 
are flounder 
ing, no won 
der you” are 


consulting the 





last book of 
criticism, no 
wonder you 
are the sport 
of the last 
dyspeptic 
doubter — that 
arose for the 
purpose of 
putting his 
inquiries into 
this chronology 
and that rela- 
tion and the 
other SUCCES- 
sion: all these 
are important 
points within 
thei own 
limits. Keep 
them there, 
and we have 
nothing to say 
about them 
that is dis 


respectful ; but 
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it abide with you, a lamp that cannot be 


extinguished, a friend that will lodge where 
thou lodgest, and tarry where thou dost 
tarry? Along this line of experience must 
we ascertain the truth or the falsehood of 
any professed revelation. 

We must have such a revelation if there 
is a gracious Providence. The Bible is 
necessitated by God. We are entitled, in 


many in- 
to 
from 


stances 
reasol 





the known to 
the unknown, 
and from the 
first point to 
the second, 
There is great 
liberty in the 
use of legiti- 
mate inference. 
One of the 
ear ferences upon 
Mini which we build 
as upon an 
axiom is that, 
viven a Father 
over all, there 
must some- 
where be a 
communication 
from Him to 
His owt child- 
ren. If there 
is no such 


communica- 
tion, there is 
nosuch Father. 
If poetry has 
ascribed to 


the Bible is Him the name 
more than of Father, we 
letter: it is will dispute it, 
a speech to deny it, scorn 
the soul, a DR. PARKER'S PULPIT IN THE CITY TEMPLE. it. 
revelation, a (From a Photograph.) Tf God has 
light, a flash- hidden  Him- 
ing vision, seen once, and, therefore, seen self from His own offspring and never com- 
for ever. municated with them, if He has left them to 
You have made a poor Bible of it by do what they can with the darkness and 
thinking it a book made of ink and paper;  barrenness of this desert of time, if He has 
you have missed the genius of the thought; never sent one word of love to the hearts He 
you have misplaced the accent of the proof. has made, to agonies keen in their pain as the 
What does the Bible say to you in your agony of hell, then He is not in existence—as 
deepest need ? How does it bear you Father. He has shed off one of His titles; 
company through the darkening night? what remains we cannot tell. He may be a 
Does it abandon you in the storm? Going great builder of constellations and universes ; 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, within reach of He may be a stern and inflexible ruler; He 
brigand and robber, does the Bible leave may be an infinite oppressor, and, being such, 
you to pick your own way through the He cannot be God in any sense of tenderness, 


most dangerous parts of the path, or does 


approachableness, compassion, or pity. 
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Our contention, therefore, is this: Tf we 
ar made in the lave and likeness of 
God there can he no reason conceivable 
by us why God should never have spoken 
to Llis own children. Thus God and man 
stand together thus the very love ot God 
compels and airects the speech of God. 
We may come down from some original 
conception of God and try the speech by 
that conception, or we may rise from the 
written speech and try God by all the tests 
which that written Word supplies: either 
way, both Ways, the conclusion is one 
that, if there is a Father-God, He must 
have spoken to His child-man. What He 
has spoken must be true. It may have 
been mistranslated, or misplaced, or per 
verted ; it may have been edited by mis 
chievous hands but, if we could get at the 
svilabies which God iLimselt uttered to 
man, we should find those syHables palpi 
tating with the very spirit of truth 
radiant with the very sheen of heaven. 
This being our conviction, and that con 
viction commending itself not only lo reason 
in its highest moods, but to conscience in 
its cdivinest consciousness, we have a_ right 
to test the written Word by that conviction. 
So tested, men come from all communions 


take up the 
“ Thy 


countric and they 


ud all 
psalmist and say, 


the 


declaration of tl] 


Word is true from beginning.’ 


Such a revelation implies a corresponding 
responsibility. We cannot have God's Word 
and neglect it with impunity. It is an 
awful guest to have in the house. We 
may frame it in cold, we may enclose it 


under a dome of erystal, we may bow our 


heads in reverence every time we pass it 

yet we do but insult the guest. Ile does 
not as] To volden binding, for crystal 
protection, Tol formal reverence; He asks 


friendship, consultation, com 


You have 


for intercourse, 


munion, trust ought hot to 


the Bible in your house if you disbelieve 
it it is on your part as if you were 
entertaining a known liar. You can have 
no vital interest in story-books that merely 


vex the soul without satisfying its hunger 
and its thirst. 

We must really come to some distinct 
and positive relation to this Book. We 
cannot class it with the common mythologies, 
nor can we make of it a merely wood 
book, not hook with some good parts and 
purposes It professes too much to be thus 
satisfactorily treated. If it professed less, 
we might determine its merits upon a pro 


portionate scale of claim; but, when it claims 
to be the Word of God and a _ revelation 
of Heaven, it fixes the standard by which 
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it demands to be judged. We must not 
have any literary standards, as who should 
say, “ Whatever the book may be, its litera 
ture is beautiful: there is a wonderful roll 
and rhythm in these old Hebrew names. 
How solemnly they sound, how wondrously 


they intermingle, and what massive music 
they originate!” All that is impiety if it 
terminate in itself. This is a book that 
cannot stoop to accept compliments and 
flatteries. It comes with a pretension or 
claim which itself is the standard = of 
criticism. 

Such a revelation is the standard = of 
personal judgment. We must judge our- 
selves by it. Not what we think we have 
done, but what the Book commands us_ to 
do, must be the test by which we try 
ourselves. Comparing ourselves with our- 
selves, we are good; but, comparing our- 
selves with the sublime demands of — the 
Book, what are we? where are we? 


Who can = answer? Who dare consult 
the Commandments ? Who is. not secretly 
vlad that they have been abolished in 
their formal representation? Who has not 
so tampered with his conseience that he 
can even be glad that the two Command 
ments on which all the Law = and _ the 
Prophets hang have been turned into a 
kind of idealism—“ Thou shalt love’ the 


Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul 
and mind and strength, and thy neighbour 
as thyself"? Who struck a_ hole, 
an aperture, through this — generality, 
through which he has gone to ? 


has not 


perdition 

The Commandments in their detailed form 
were there was more of 
constabulary energy in them. We 
on account of 


more searchable : 


seem to 


have been arrested every 


one of them. Thou shalt do no murder 

whilst we have been murdering souls all 
our days, and murdering reputations, and 
murdering conscience, and murdering our- 
selves. Who is not glad that now the 
whole of the ten Commandments are turned 
into that glorious radiance—LOVE? Many 
men are glad when an indictment crowded 
with critical enumerations is turned into 


impeachment, however vigorous 
and pointed. Let us beware, therefore, lest 


pervert the Word of God, and take 


one ceeneral 


we thus 


rest in cloud-girt idealism where we ought 
to be vexed and tormented by continual 
and perfecting discipline. 

One thine remains to be said which 
brings with it peculiar and profound com- 
fort, namely, that whatever is true from 
the beginning, true originally, true plasmi- 
cally, starting with us before we are 


formed, joining our thought while it is yet 


i 
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afar off, and coming up with us through 
all the drama and reality of life, can 
never be supplanted. One mere — theory 
gives way before another. Take your own 
history of medicine; read the chronology 
of curing, and compare the medical learn 
ing of today with the medical ignorance 
of two centuries ago. Take it’ with your 
own law; Parliament is continually amend 
ing its own Acts; criticism is continually 
sharpening itself upon the whetstone of 
still finer interpretation. ‘Take it in science, 
take it in mechanics, take it in the sav 
ing of labour, and you find theory dis 


placing theory, invention superseding inven- 


tion. Take it in the history of philosophy, 
and you find that philosophies come up 
only to be put down again, and that one 
man succeeds another to the chair, and 
that all the time no man holds the truth 
longer than he is in waiting for his com 


peting and triumphant adversary. 

But that which is “true from the begin 
ning,’ right away down from the very first 
line and fibre, is 
may be enlarged 
varied as to its 
may continually re-adapt 


never superseded. lt 
to our 
of presentation ; it 

itself 


as conception, 
modes 


to changing 


circumstances ; but in essence and sub- 
stance and thought it never changes, be 
cause it is true primordially; it existed 
before we existed, it joined us as soon as 


it could, and it belongs to our nature as 
a transcript may belong to an original, or 
aw voice of which our own note is_ the 
echo. There is between that Word and 
man’s soul a_ relation, somehow, interpret 
it as we may, which cannot be sundered 
without loss. — 

Can we not make up by many books 
for the loss of one? The answer is “ No.” 
If you totalled up all the libraries in the 
world, they would not add up to one 
Bible. You may have all thoughts, images, 
illustrations, arguments, doctrines, proposi 
tions, and what is wanting when they are 


all gathered together into one sublime total ? 
evelation is wanting, inspiration is wanting, 
GOD is wanting! 


Thus we come upon the greatest argu- 
ment for inspiration, namely, the sufficiency 
of the Bible to meet us in all the need 
and pain and service of life. First thing 
in the morning, last thing at night, in the 
market-place, in affliction, in intellectual be 
wilderment, in moral — self-disgust, every 
where, the Bible will joi us, interpret us 


to ourselves, and interpret God to humanity. 
This, and not some cunning or skilful display 
of the great unanswerable 
argument for the inspiration of the Bible. 


. } : 
words, 18 and 
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What have we to do, then, with this 
book of God? Test it. Do not talk any 
more about it. Lean upon it; draw out 
of it all that is in it, so far as your 
hunger and = thirst require; put it to the 
proof, and if it fail you after honest trial, 


Say SO. But be sure of your interpreta- 
tion. No Seripture is of any private inter- 
pretation, We must not use the Bible 
for purposes ot sorcery or witchcraft, or 
prostitute it to any debased uses. We can 
only read the Bible aright in the spirit 
ot the Bible itself, and we can only test 


the Bible aright when we test it honestly, 


broadly, continually. What is the _ testi- 
mony .of people who have so tested it? 
It is: “Thy Word is true from the be- 
ginning.” 

So far T have proceeded upon the read- 
ing of the Authorised Version. The Re- 
vised Version changes the words, but does 
not destroy the thought. The Revised 
Version, indeed, adds another View lo the 


“The sum of Thy Word 


glorious revelation 


is truth.” That is to say, the total of it; 
in other words, it amounts to truth; in 
varied phrase it brings together all — the 
elements that are necessary to constitute 


the sum-total of moral and spiritual truth; 
in still varied words, without it we 
should have parts of truth, little glimmer- 
ings and aspects of truth; but having Thy 
Word, we have Truth. Who translated that 
Word so? He who offered the intercessory 
prayer with Gethsemane in front of Him, 
with the shadow of Golgotha already falling 


upon His beautiful, but marred, — face. 
Said He, “Thy Word is truth;” sanctify 
them by Thy Word; make them holy; 
complete them; set them apart to con- 
secration by Thy W ord. “Thy Word is 
truth.” Thus the voices join. What 
wonder if He who thus spake should, a 
few days afterwards, have begun at Moses 


and the Psalms, and expounded to wender- 


ing, saddened hearts all the things  con- 
cerning Himself! The Psalmist had said: 
“The sum of Thy Word is truth”; and 
He, greater Psalmist, with the blood-sweat 
soon to ooze from His bent brow and 
face, had said in prayer to God, “Thy 
Word is truth.” Thus age speaks tu age, as 
“star unto star speaks light.” 
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VICTORIA. 


WARREN. 


THE QUEEN'S PRIVATE CHAPEL AT OSBORNE. 


(Photo: Hughes 


UNDAY with Her Majesty 

Queen Victoria is always 
day. 
in 


> 


a very quiet 
Whether worshipping 
beantiful private 
Windsor and 
Osborne, or in the simple 
Scottish kirk of Bal 
moral, the formal State 
title, “Defender of the Faith,” is true in word 
and deed when applied to Queen Victoria. 
From the time of the accession of Her Majesty 
Queen, there has been no single incident 
the test amongst us could take 
on, or nothing to which he could point 
in prool that the first lady in the land has not 
d ily and followed the observances 
entailed members of the Christian 
Church. mal amusement has ever been 
indulged Sabbath, the 
the 


her 
chapels ot 


which trie 


except 

devoutly 
upon tra 
No pers 
the and against 
that day 


I On 
business 


tly t 


on 
herself 


of all 


transaction 


Queen ha teadl 


md Mullins, Rye 


te 


On one occasion, when I was at one of Her 
Majesty's palaces, official of the household 
Was in conversation with me, during which he 
related the following anecdote, which he said 
was “typical of the way in which the Queen 
regarded Sundays.” It ocenrred not very long 
after the accession. One Saturday evening a 
Minister of State arrived somewhat late with, 
as he said, papers of such importance that they 
would necessitate Her Majesty's attention early 
the next ‘But,” said the Queen, 
“to-morrow is Sunday”; the Minister's reply 
to which was that the matter did not admit of 
the slightest delay. Nothing more was said that 
evening, but the next morning the Minister, as 
in duty bound, attended Divine service in the 
private chapel, at which, of course, the Queen 
was Curiously enough, the sermon 
turned on the observance of the Sabbath. At 
the termination, Her Majesty, in speaking to 
the statesman, asked him how he enjoyed the 
“Very much,” said he. (“The fact of 


an 


present. 


sermon 
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the matter was,” said my informant, “‘ Her Majesty 
herself had prompted the chaplain with the 
text.”) Nothing more was then said about the 
papers, but after dinner Her Majesty intimated 
that “as the business was of such importance 
and would not admit of delay,” she would transact 


it with him at seven o’elock in the morning ; 
to which he answered that nine o'clock would 
do very well indeed. Her Majesty again reminded 
him of the “importance of the business.” How 


ever, the statesman was not particularly en- 
chanted with the proposed enforced early rising, 
so did his best to convince the Queen of the 
advisability of going through the papers at nine 
o'clock; at which time the business was ulti- 
mately accomplished. 

In former years it was customary for Her 
Majesty to rise quite early on the Sunday morn- 
ing—as, in fact, she did every day in the week. 
Of late years, however, she seldom 
room much before ten, at which hour breakfast 
is taken with any members of the Royal family 
who may be there; a cup of tea and a little 
toast having been previously conveyed to Her 
Majesty's bedside by 
After breakfast, the Queen has a turn round 
the grounds in her donkey carriage, this carriage 
much resembling a Bath chair in appearance, 
and having Cee-springs and rubber tyres. 

The donkey is quite a prize specimen ; its coat 
black. Jt was originally a poor half 
starved, over-worked, and ill-treated animal, the 
property of a native of One day, 
when the Queen was driving in the outskirts 
of that city, she saw the poor donkey being 
shamefully belaboured by two boys who had it 


leaves her 


one of the “dressers.” 


a glossy 


Florence. 





——— . 
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in charge. Her Majesty had her carriage stopped, 
and expostulated with the urchins, subsequently, 
after due inquiries, purchasing the animal and 
sending it to England. After a season of good 
feeding and careful grooming few would have 
recognised it, and it was then and there pro- 
position of drawing the 
(Jueen out for her morning airings. Her Majesty 
always takes the reins, a trusty groom walking 
at the head, and a Highland attendant in the 
rear. One of the Princesses, or a lady-in- 
waiting, walks at the side, in with 
the august occupant of the carriage. By the 
time this ride has been taken it is nearing the 
hour for morning service, at which Her Majesty 


moted to its present 


converse 


makes a point of being present. 

To preach before the Queen is the ambition 
of many a young clergyman, but few attain the 
Etiquette to be 
formal 
an official is always in attendance to see 


coveted honour. observed on 
and prescribed, and 
that 


the customary observances are carried out. In 


these occasions 1s 


the first place, it is customary for the preacher 
to wear a black gown, and in the second place a 
written sermon is usual, at any rate in England, 

In Scotland this rule is more honoured in the 
breach than the observance ; and in the “ Queen’s 
Journal” we find proof positive of that fact. 
Her Majesty in speaking of the first sermon 
delivered in her presence by Dr. Macleod says— 
“Anything finer | heard ; the 


hever sermon, 


entirely extempore, Was quite admirable ; so 
simple and yet so eloquent, and so beautifully 
argued and put.”?. Dr. Macleod’s own account 
is as follows :—“I preached without a note— 


and I never looked once at the royal seat, but 
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solely at the congregation. I tried to forget 
the great ones I saw, and remember the great 
ones I saw not.” 

No personal reference to Her Majesty is per- 


missible, a pure Gospel discourse being «dé 
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best to first give some 
account of the service in that ancient and 
time-honoured relic of bygone monarchs and 
celebrities. At one time the Queen, when in 
residence, attended St. George’s Chapel, one 


perhaps it will be 





THE QUEEN'S PRIVATE CHAPEL, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
HN. hing l uN 


(Phot 


rigueur, delivered as though Majesty was not 


present. Many have tried to evade these rules, 
enerally unsuccessfully, occasionally, however, 
successfully ; but “commands” to preach have 
not in these cases been repeated. The Queen 
likes and enjoys a plain practical discourse, 
selected from the Lessons or Gospel of the day, 
to oceupy about twenty minutes in delivery. 


Questions of the day, and, above all, politics, 


must be entirely excluded. A_ celebrated 
Divine broke this rule one Sunday, and 
preached a very strong political sermon; he of 
course could not be interrupted, and so had 


his say and way for the brief space of twenty 


minutes, but it was his ‘last opportunity; the 
royal pulpits have neither of them been filled 
by him teaill 

[t will be somewhat interesting to take note 
of the service it the different residences of 
the Queen—Windsor, Osborne, and Balmoral. 
Windsor Castle being in the midst of us, 


She; 


hei ds Bush, W 


beautiful sacred edifices in the 
Kingdom. For some years past, how- 
Divine has held in the 
private chapel which communicates with Her 
Majesty’s apartments. It is approached by a 
corridor and a retiring-room, which contain a 
grand and priceless collection of Holbeins and 
also a metal clock given to 
Henry VILL. on the morning 


of the most 
United 
ever, 


service been 


other old masters ; 
Anne Boleyn by 
of their marriage. 
The chapel itself is essentially modern in 
appearance, and is in style pure Gothie with 
lantern cupola. It dates, I believe, from the 
of the George IV. improvements, carried 
by Sir J. Wyatville. Previous to this, it 
really a portion of the apartment now 
known as St. George’s Hall. The whole of the 
windows are the richest stained 
taining life-sized representations of the Evange 
lists. There is a fine of 
tone. The royal pews which there 


time 
out 
was 


ol class, con- 


very organ grand 


ol are two 
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are in the position generally occupied in 


churches by the gallery; that is to say, they 


are at the far end, each facing the com- 
munion-table; they are large and handsomely 
fitted in crimson velvet, and furnished with 
carved oak. That of Her Majesty is on the 
left. The suite and servants sit in the body of 
the chapel in due The 
musical service is very tine, rendered by voices 
from the St. George’s Chapel choir, under the 
Walter Parratt. There are 
services held, at times arranged in 
with the year; the 


order of precedence. 


supervision of Sir 
frequent 


accordance seasons of the 


ceneral order is—Morning Vrayer daily at 
Yam., but only when the Court is in resi 
dence. The Sunday services—or more particu- 
larly the one which the (Jueen invariably 
attends, is at twelve o'clock, and = consists ot 
Morning Prayer, ante-Communion, and sermon, 
the latter, as I have already intimated, of 
about twenty minutes’ duration. This private 
chapel contains many objects of extreme 
interest. First may be mentioned a beautiful 


terra-cotta group which the Queen erected to 
the memory of five of her grandsons who died 


in infancy. Then there are alto-relievo heads 
of Deans Stanley and Wellesley, and mural 
tablets and brass inscriptions to Sir ‘Thomas 


Biddulph, General Grey, Colonel Phipps, Sir 
Howard Elphinstone, and Sir John Cowell, the 
late Master of the Household. I may say: that 
nearly all the wood used in the chapel is of 
oak, grown in the royal park. 

At one time, when Her Majesty was residing 
at Osborne, it was customary for her to attend 
the services at Whippingham Church, but such 
large 
resorting there Sunday after Sunday 
to worship, but really to stare at the Queen 


numbers of people were in the habit of 
ostensibly 


that the ehurch had to be abandoned, and a 
private chapel constructed on the ground-floor 
of the palace, at the campanile end. It is 


much more modern than the major part of 
Osborne, is a large and lofty apartment, and 
brilliantly illuminated by electricity. The walls 
are decorated in light tints, with panellings of 
oak, the pulpit and 


heing also of the same. Over the table are three 


communion-table 


carved 


paintings “The Cood Shepherd,” * Vigilate 
et Orate,” and “ Vade Satana,” each by Sir 
Noel Paton. The reading -dlesk is near the 


communion - table, and it also serves as a pulpit. 
At the lower end is an with silvered 
metal pipes. walnut chairs all but 
fill the body of the chapel, the front ones—for 
the Royal Family having arms, and being each 
supplied with The 
slightly in advance of the others, and is still 
table 


organ 


Rows of 


hassocks. Qneen’s seat Is 


more marked by the presence of a small 


directly in front, to carry her books. On this 
table is carved a radiant sun, with the words 
“ Heaven's light vuide.” The somewhat 
plain appearance of the chapel interior is prettily 
and artistically relieved by the presence of 
beautiful flowers, these often being arranged 
by the Beatrice. The here 
is generally preached by one of the “ Queen's 
Chaplains” of the Island. 

Perhaps the Queen has really more enjoyed 
her Sundays at Balmoral than 
where, Leciuise there everything is sO essentially 

and so perfect in its sunplicity 
During the life of the late Prince Consort, the 
Sundays seem to have been spent in much the 
same way as were those of the most humble of 
Her Majesty’s Seottish subjects : due attendance 
at the kirk in the morning, and a quiet family 
walk during part of the afternoon. It was 
invariably the late Prince's to spend 
some of his time with his children, when they 
would read the Bible verse by verse in turns, 


our 


Princess sermon 


she has else. 


le mielike, 


eustom 


the father expounding passages not clear to the 
children, while Her Majesty would spend some 
of her time in holding a Bible class, which was 
attended by the young servants in the castle 
This custom the Queen has kept up till quite 
recently, only breaking it by reason of her in- 
creasing age. A pleasant picture is drawn by 
one writer, descriptive of the service at Crathie 
kirk, as it was formerly, prior to the days 
when the crowds of literally drove 
the Queen away. 

“On a fine day in summer it is a_ pleasant 
sight to stand on the green sward outside. As 
the hour of twelve approaches, the people come 
flocking in from all plainly-dressed 

farmers in ss, kilted  gillies, 
devout-looking old women with their Bibles in 
their hands. They group themselves around the 
building and engage in 
Mingled with them are strangers 
through Ballater and 


sightseers 


directions : 


peasants, their gigs, 


friendly converse with 
one another. 
who have come from 
Braemar.” 

“Nothing can possibly be of a 
acter than the service in Crathie kirk. Chureh 
and service are, however, very dear to the 
(Jueen. Here she has worshipped with those 
who have been taken from her, and here she 
has heard the heart-stirring and eloquent words 
of some of the greatest of Scottish preachers. 
The Queen and her suite sit in a pew in the 
front of the gallery, or loft as it is called, a 
little to the left of the pulpit, which is exactly 
opposite.” 

Here the Queen worshipped in quiet fashion 
until she was—as | said—driven away by 
the immense number of visitors, who ultimately 
Sunday after 


simpler char- 


have 


became an extreme annoyance. 
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50 
Sunday saw long strings of conveyances waiting 
outside, the church itself being crowded almost 


This. however, the 


to. suffocation. was not 
sreatest infliction, for unmindful of the saered- 
néss of the place and day, as well as the 


respect due to the Queen, the majority of the 
visitors persistently and rudely her 
throughout the service, many even going to the 
length of bringing opera glasses. 


stared at 


For some time Her Majesty objected to wuny 
change, but at last a service-room was built 
within the castle grounds. Here the same 


order of service is observed, the Princess 
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THE ROYAL PARTY 


Beatrice or a lady-in-waiting playing the organ, 
the singing being led hy some of the servants 
of the castle. The apartment is plain in ap- 
pearance, the walls relieved with panellings of 
Scottish of dark hue; the chairs being 
carved from the same wood, and upholstered in 
leather. The Queen's seat is a large arm-chair, 


wood 


the leather seat and back being embroidered 
with the Scotch thistle. Near it stands a small 
table with cushions of silk for Her Majesty’s 
Bible and hymn hook. Around the walls are 
settles of the same dark carved wood: in one 
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corner is a raised platform, whereon stands the 
desk, covered with dark red velvet, embroidered 
with passion-flowers and lilies. This also serves 
for a pulpit. A series of narrow windows just 
below the ceiling give light to the apartment. 

At whichever of her palaces Her Majesty may 
be residing, it is now her invariable custom to 
drive out in a pair-horse carriage during the 
afternoon. But if at Windsor, the Queen often 
finishes the afternoon by looking on with lively 
interest, from the East Terrace, to the vast 
numbers of people just beneath, who promenade 
up and down, listening to the strains of one or 











DINNER. 


other of the Guards’ bands. These Her Majesty 

in favourable weather—commands to perform, 
for the benefit of any of her subjects who may 
care to listen, and enjoy the beauty of the 
grounds, which, by the Queen’s orders, are 
thrown open to the general public. Many have 
questioned this procedure, but the Queen has 
ever been a firm believer in the elevating powel 
of good music and the beauties of nature: and 
mindful of the pleasure of her people. she 
has continued what was commenced so far back 
the life of the late Prince Consort. 


so, 


as during 
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tIVATE CHAPEL, BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE MARRIAGE O} 
SS MAUD OF WALES 
Bush, W 


(Jueen’s sons and daughters walk 
wer terraces, mingling freely with 
ecognised by numbers of them. 
Very 
the 


is somewhat stately. 


partakes of it with only 


members of her own family present, or any 
royal guest who may be staying there, save and 
x that the officiating clergyman of the day, 
{ ie Minist in attendance, venerally receive 
1 invitation; as a rule, other guests are not 
shed. This meal is partaken of in the octagon 
private dinit om, Which is situated in the 
v | corridor, and right opposite the Queen's 
| tal This room is Gothie in its 
p tanents | is celebrated for the very fine 
ngs of each of Her Majesty’s danghters-in 
The t is octagonal, the Queen always 
: ¢ in one particular place, one special chair, 
W foot-stool in front, being retained for 
he I may say that any chair that the Queen 
ples is always made of exactly the same 
height ; when the Queen travels, two or three 
Hall travel with her. 
It is not necessary here to describe the 


etiquette 
Majesty retire 
drawing-room, 


W ho nha 


W he re, 


of the dinner, but at its close Her 


curect to her special 
together with her 
present, she will enjoy some 


own 
any ol 


Beethoven 


rs, preferably 








Mendelssohn. 
takes part in duets with one of her daughters, 


and The Queen herself often 


Edinburgh, when 


When the 


and the Duke ot 
contributes 


present, 


with his violin. Prince 


(‘onsort was alive, he was most devoted to the 
organ, Which instrument he had played upon 
from a boy. On Sunday evenings he would 


often play, while the Queen and the children 
gather round a fair picture 
of a happy English family. 

Those of you who care to may fill in notes 


would and 


sing : 


to my account of our Queen's Sundays ; may 
imagine that royal lady’s thoughts of Sabbaths 
in past years when some of her dearest were 
still with her; may picture her, if you will, 
quietly reading her well-used Bible or her 
favourite divines; these things are of Her 


Majesty's private and inner life, and must be 
respected as such. 

Her Majesty has ever been to her people an 
example of 
consistent in all her words and actions. 


an earnest and God-fearing woman, 
In the 
words of Tennyson— 
* Her court was pure, her life serene ; 
her land reposed, 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as mother. wife. and 


God gave her peace: 


queen % 














A STORY OF LOVE AND DUTY, AND OF MISCHIEF-MAKING 
BY SCOTT GRAHAM, AUTHOR OF “PEMBERTON’S PIECE,”. ETC 
(With Tlustrations by Carts, HammMonn.,) 

CHAPTER IL. in some trepidation, although convinced that 
" she was taking a step calculated to ensure their 

AN "E STORY . ’ . 
AD OLD LOVE STORY. happiness as well as her own. She broke it to 
= ARRY again, at her age! them one hot summer morning when they were 
Monstrous!” Miss Talbot — still sitting round the breakfast-table in’ their 





eried, when she first heard 
the news. 
“And the 
How very 
for them, poor things !” 
rejoined Mrs. Bruce, the 
curate’s wife, who 
taking tea with the ex- 
cellent her 
modest se- 
cond-rate street of Bar- 
port, a pretty little watering-place on the South 
Coast. Miss Talbot, an aquiline - nosed, grey- 
haired lady, was one of those invaluable persons, 
met with in every community, who understand 
everybody else’s business far better than they 
So she answered confidently 


children ! 
disagreeable 


Was 


spinster at 


abode in at 


do themselves. 

“Mrs. Creighton must have taken leave of her 
to know that it can only be her 
wants. No doubt he thinks that a 
is a catch not to met with 


senses not 
money he 
well-to-do widow be 
every day.’ 

‘But it 7s said, Miss Talbot, that there was 
an old love-story, and that years ago they were 
actually engaged to be married —— 

“Stuff! All stuff!” interrupted the spinster. 

It was nevertheless the fact that Mrs. Creigh- 
ton, the still attractive of a 
Barport solicitor—aged, moreover, forty-two, not 
fifty- her first whom 
she had been sundered by cireumstances. For 
many years they had not met, until an acei- 
dental encounter at the house of mutual friends 
in led | of their intimacy, 
und ultimately to an engagement to marry. 

Mrs. Creighton, who fondly loved her three 
children—-Arthur, a young Oxonian of twenty- 
Kitty, a handsome girl of twenty, and 
a schoolgirl of fourteen—made the an 
of her intended marriage to them 


widow prosperous 


was marrying love, from 


London to a renewa 


one, 
Rosa, 


nouncement 


cosy, homelike dining-room, with its crimson 
leather chairs and old family portraits. 

“No woman ever had a better husband than 
father, my she began rather 
“It has always been a great mis- 


your dears,” 
nervously. 
fortune for you that he died so soon, depriving 
you all of a father’s care. Very few men would 
have been so generous as to leave all the property 
absolutely at my disposal, as he did, besides 
constituting me your sole guardian ; and [| trust 
[| have never been ungrateful for his kindness. 
But, nevertheless, he my first love. 
Years ago, before I knew your father, | was 
engaged to a young Scotchman, Allan Anderson, 
whose father died bankrupt shortly before onr 
wedding-day. Allan was the eldest son, and 
nobly put aside all thoughts of love and mar- 
riage in order that he might devote himself to 
paying off his father’s debts, and educating his 
But, like a foolish, 


wes not 


younger brothers and sisters. 
inexperienced girl, I fancied he could not care 
for me, or he woukl not have given me up for 
the sake of his family. IT had loved him 
sionately, and in the first smart of my disap- 
pointment IT met your father and married him 
step I regretted. But now, after 
hany years, Allan and I have met again ; and 
he has acknowledged to me, now that at last he 
has honourably performed his task, that he has 
the hardest trial 
up. So IT have 


pis- 


never 


ong 


never forgotten me, and that 
of his life was in giving me 
promised to marry him. 

“Tt isan insult to our dear father’s memory !” 
passionately cried Kitty 

“Your father has been dead ten years, dear, 
and I have much responsibility on my 
shoulders that I feel more and more each day 
the need of kind adviser. Since your 
Unele James died T have had no one to consult, 
save Mr, Tempest, the lawyer: and if he leaves 


so 


sole 
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ALL 
Barport a he talks of doing, | shall be left 
helpless 
‘You forget Arthu 
sister: y partisanship. 
“Arthur is too young yet to have any business 
Mrs. Creighton answered gravely, 


cried Kitty, with 


xperience, 


thinking of a certain letter referring to her son 
which was then lying in her desk, unknown to 


ll but herself 

‘He may be, but he is too old to have a 
retorted 
the girl before her brother could speak, “T will 
never call Mr. Anderson *father’—never! And 
is svon as L am twenty-one, and have come into 


tyrannical stepfather set over him!” 


the money which grandmamma left me, I will 
leave home a!'together !” 

“You are better off than I am, Kitty,” ob 
erved Arthur gloomily. “ You have your money 
to fall back upon, whilst I am dependent on 
other for everything. And when my step- 


father comes upon the scene, things will pro- 
bably be very different.” 

“Scotch people are always so mean,” averred 
Rosa, with all the assurance of a High-school 
cirl of fourteen, who knew absolutely every- 
thing. 


‘You forget that Mr. Anderson was a friend 


of mine before you were born,” answered Mrs. 
Creighton with dignity. “But you will learn 
to repent your hasty judgment. You have only 


to know Allan to love him, and some day you 
will 


” sorry for your prejudice.” 

So resolutely and unexpectedly hostile did her 
children themselves towards her in 
tended husband, however, that had it not been 
for her long-tried affection for him, she would 


manifest 


have been tempted to withdraw from her en- 
vavement. The young Creightons obstinately 
refused to be present at the very quiet wedding 
which, to avoid SOSSTP), took place in London. 
Kitty, who remained highly indignant, at first 
talked grandiloguently of going to live with her 

itions, and refusing to associate with her step- 
father But when it came to the point, none ot 
her connections—having mostly large families 


ot their own seemed anxious to reeeive a spoilt 


| of twenty, who was absolutely dependent 
her mother for everything until she came 

ig And going out to earn her living as a 
yoverness, Which she had also threatened to do, 
vas too much like cutting off one’s nose to spite 


ones face to be contemplated seriously. So she 


felt herself compelled to remain at The Cliff, 

s her mother’s pretty house was called, though 

rmly resolved that nothing should induce her 
friends with Mr. Anderson. 

M Falbot, whom she had known from child- 

hood, and at whom she had often laughed, as 

he : gi \ u the early morning of life, 
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when it seems impossible they themselves should 
ever grow old and plain and poor, was Kitty's 
chief comforter. Whilst Mrs. Anderson was away 
on her brief honeymoon the excelient spinster 
came to The Cliff each day to console her 
darling girl. She had always been a frequent 
visitor ; though the well-cooked luncheons and 
dainty teas she was often asked to share pro- 
hably had something to do with the affection 
she professed for the family. 

“T feel so sorry for you, Kitty darling, that I 
really don’t know what to say,” she assured her 
young hostess as they parted on the afternoon 
of the day which was fixed for the home-coming 
of the bridal pair. “But keep your spirits up, 
and be sure you never give in. Let this man, 
who, | fear, has only married your dear mother 
for her money—what a pity, my precious child, 
that your father made such an injudicious will! 

| say, let him see that you are determined to 
stand on your rights. And, in any trouble, be 
sure you apply to me. I am poor, but my tiny 
home is yours,” concluded Miss Talbot 
ingly ; resolving at the same time never to have 
a spare bedroom if her darling should propose a 
visit of any duration. 

As she quitted the well kept srounds of The 
Cliff, the spinster encountered a handsome young 
fellow in tennis flannels, who was just entering, 
racket in hand. 

“Ah, Mr. Farnham, this is a sad day for you, 
and all of us!” she said dolefully, as they shook 
hands. 

ya ff 
for the worse now,” he answered, caressing his 
Jong golden moustache. 

Hitherto Mrs. Creighton had permitted Charlie 
Farnham to come to The Cliff as much as he 
pleased ; not very judiciously, perhaps, seeing 
that he was an idle young man of twenty-three, 
who had failed in examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service until it was too late to try again. 
He lived with an invalid uncle—Mr. Vivian—on 
whom he was absolutely dependent, being a 
penniless orphan. So far from letting this cir- 
cumstance humble him, however, he gave limself 
great airs, was ulways dressed in the height of 
fashion, and spent his time playing tennis, fish- 
ing, shooting, and sailing about the coast. 

His ostensible errand now was to see Arthur; 
but, on learning that he was out, the visitor 
strolled on into the garden to find Kitty instead, 
and challenge her to single combat at tennis. As 
they afterwards sat resting on a bench in the 
shade beside the tea-table which had been set 
out in the garden, he began to speak of the 
change that Mr. Anderson’s coming must make 
entreating Kitty to assert herself anJ stick to 
her old friends. 


gush- 


I'm afraid everything will be altered 








ve 
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needn't be afraid!” she contidently 


“My stepfather will find his match 


* Vou 


answered, 


in me. / am not one to submit to tyranny! 
“You fave a spirit!” he answered, with an 
admiring gaze at the pretty face beneath the 


becoming sailor-hat. 

Kitty tossed her head—a favourite gesture of 
hers 

“No; [I'm not going to be put upon, or allow 
my friends to be put upon either. And though 
1’m mother, who will, no doubt, find 
out her mistake in marrying a man who has 
nothing ; 

“Surely you don't mean that Mr. Anderson is 


sorry fol 


an absolute pauper? ” 

“Oh, he hundred oi 
own He gives 
to his poor relations : allows one 

pays for the education of a nephew 
resides helping to maintain an invalid 


of his 


| the rest away 


has a veur' 


nothing more. 


sO i 
al 
sister so much 


a vear, ane 


and niece, | 


girl in some institution or other. Mother thinks 

it so noble of him; but I hate people who are 

always fussing about then pool relations. 
‘Well, IT must say I think it’s hard on vou 


all—especially Arthur. [I do think your fathei 
mighit lett him a small income 
in case Mrs. Creighton niarried again. 

“Papa always declared that small 
income—just enough to live on without working 
—was the very worst thing possible for a young 
man, and only made him lazy. He wished 


| 
have of his own, 


to have a 


ae 


& 
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ty Wildbetabanist : 


Arthur to make his own way in the world, aud 
thought likely to do it if he had 
to depend on his own exertions.” 

Kitty had refused to see Mr. Anderson during 
her mother’s he 
arrived with his bride, she viewed the tall, hard- 
featured Scotchman with great disfavour. What 
a man to have the affections of her 
mother, who had been a beauty in her youth, 


he was mor 


brief engagement, and when 


gained 


and was still handsome! Irregular features, a 
wide mouth, and such big hands and feet! 
Dainty Kitty hated men with clumsy feet. 


Charlie Farnham had a most shapely foot, and 
he was as particular in choosing his silk socks 
and patent shoes as any girl. 

Miss Creighton her mother, 
looking well and happy, but entirely declined 
to Mr. Anderson's proffered hand. But le 
eemed to bear elanced at’ his 
St pdaughter adiiringly 


kissed who was 


see 


ho malice, and 


‘T had no idea your eldest girl was such a 
bonnie lassie, Margaret. My dear. you are the 
very picture of what your mother was at you 


uee. 
Mr. Anderson then turned to Arthur with a 
cordiality which the young man endeavoured to 
quench by dignified But it Rosa 
on whom Kitty chiefly relied for aid in putting 
their stepfather into his proper place. When he 
stooped to kiss what he imagined was a little 
girl, as she had her hair hanging down her back, 


tiffness. Was 
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she gave him her hand with a majestic “How 
do you do, Mr. Anderson?” as if she were forty. 
“No, please don’t kiss me—I don’t like it. 
Doctors say it is most dangerous, as al! sorts of 
dreadful complaints may be communicated by 
the lips.” 

“Rosa!” cried her mother, aghast, “ where do 
you pick up such horrible ideas ?” 

“It is a fact, mother,” calmly returned Rosa. 
“Microbes and germs——’ 

“Dinner is ready, ma’am,” announced the 
parlourmaid, interrupting the scientific lecture 
the schoolgirl was about to bestow upon her 
family 

“Supposing we go in together—shall we?” 
suggested Mr. Anderson, contemplating his pre- 
cocious stepdaughter with evident amusement. 
“It is fortunate that microbes and germs are 
destroyed by cooking—at least, I believe that is 
the opinion of the learned.” 

He pronounced it “opeenion,” whereupon Kitty 
turned up her dainty nose; she detested any 

Slipping her 
arm through Arthur's, she marched her brother 
into the dining-room to his usual seat at the 
foot of the table, opposite her mother. 

‘Your place!’ 

The bride paused, with a distressed look, 
“Arthur, my deai 

“This is Arthur's place, 
‘It always bas been ; 
to Oxford TJ sit here! 

‘Certainly, certainly,” said her stepfather, 
* By all 
means let Arthur keep his usual seat. I will 
and he placed himself opposite Kitty, 


with a friendly smile. 


thing in the shape of a brogue. 


she said emphatically. 


interrupted Kitty. 
and when he goes back 


‘ 


Interposing to end the discussion. 


+ 


sit here. 


When people are angry they seldom show 
themselves well-bred. In pointedly addressing 
all her remarks to her brother and sister, and 
restricting her allusions to Barport people, and 
matters of which Mr. Anderson had no know 
ledge, Kitty certainly failed in ordinary courtesy. 
Nevertheless, her stepfather talked and laughed 
with his wife as cheerfully as possible, and 
actually beguiled Arthur into listening to some 


quaint Scoteh stories, which amused him 
mightily 
loo angry to sit down quietly in the drawing 
ui afterwards, Mis: Creighton went out into 
th varden with her bi ther, that she might 
|] l un 
Hon will never be home now anv Tore 
We have lost our mother and 
it I nh return 
Arth reat was troubled too “Kittv. has 
l ula ine to you about me—-about 
Oxtord, | mean? Old Wintord threatened to 


write to her. 


“T hope you haven't been getting into any 
scrape, Arthur ? 

“Well, L’m afraid [ve been rather extravagant, 
and L’ve missed a vood many lectures. But | 
meant to turn over a new leaf next term—I did 
indeed. I intended to tell mother so, and that 
if shed put me straight this time, ld promise 
to be more careful in future. But now | don't 
like to say anything to her, because, before she 
does anything, she'll consult Mr. Anderson ; 
and I don’t mean to be lectured by him.” 

“Of course not,” said Kitty warmly ; “what 
you do is no business of his; but, all the same, 
[’m very sorry for you, Arthur. If mother 
won't help you, what can you do?” 

“T don't know. [ shall be in a horrid fix, 
because | can hardly go back to Oxford: until 
matters are squared. And I couldn't bear to 
stay at home now and have to defer to Mr. 
Anderson in everything, because mother backs 
him up. She worships the very ground he 
walks on 

“He walks on a good deal of ground,” ob- 
‘Did you 
ever see such hands and feet—-and ears?” 

Meanwhile, the bride and bridegroom were 
sitting together in the pretty drawing-room, in 
contidential converse. 

“Oh, Allan, I am so sorry!” began Mrs. 
Anderson apologetically. “1 didn’t think Kitty 
would resent your coming so much; she ts 
l hoped you and she would 


served Kitty, with a satirical laugh. 


worse than Arthur. 
be great friends. 

“All in good time,” he answered, with cheer- 
ful confidence. “We shall understand each 
other by and by, never fear. Who could be 
angry with such a winsome lassie, with the 
same dimples in her cheeks that you used to 
have? I see in her her mother over again— 
my Margaret as I knew her in those long-past 
days when the world seemed a most beautiful 
place. Ah! it has been a long and weary time 
of waiting. How thankful | ought to be—I 
who have never known for many years what it 
is to have a real home—that [ shall be per 
mitted to spend the evening of my days with 
the woman I love 

‘Tm afraid yours has been a hard struggle, 
Allan—harder than I ever guessed 
-don't let ’s speak of it.” he 
said briefly. My father’s debts are paid, and 
his children freed from want. Knowing that, 
and having my Margaret, [ ask no mor 

Hand in hand, they sat without speaking, 
thinking the thoughts which can only come 
when half a: hitetime bas to be Jooked back 
upon. Dear as had been the lover of her youth, 
Mrs. Anderson felt that he was not so dear to 
her as this man of wider and more chastened 


It ; over now 
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experience, who had known all the 
hopeless love, the bitterness of disappointment, 
the anxieties attendant straitened 
means. His trials had not made him hard and 
uncharitable ; they had merely his 
sympathies, and made him 
the unfortunate and the erring. He thought of 
everybody before himself—this whom the 
young Creightons in their haste set down as a 
mere mercenary schemer. 


agony of 


and upon 


broadened 
compassionate to 


man 


CHAPTER II 
CHARLIE FARNHAM. 
sf ETURNING home trom a drive one 


afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Ander- 
on became aware of angry voices 
proceeding from the lawn and 


found that Charlie Farnham, who 
had ‘been playing tennis with the 
had 


concerning 





come to an 
the 
his 


three Creightons, 
rupture with 
end of it 
the grass, 
with people who said he 
he marched off with Kitty, who had been try 
ing to soothe him, and that they 
should go and pick fruit in the kitchen-garden. 

It could not be denied by anybody but a 
most devoted partisan that the tall, stalwart 
young man made a most undignified exhibition 
of himself during this little Mr. 
Anderson's opinion he had behaved like a spoilt 


young opel 


The 


racket on 


Rosa core. 
that he 
and declared he wasn't going to play 


after which 


Was banged 


cheated : 


suggested 


scene. In 


and suiky child. Seeing him on such familiar 
terms with Kitty, the Scotchman asked his 
wife, as they went indoors, whether the two 


young people were engaged. 

Oh dear no! 
friend, whom we have known for a long time. 
His uncle, Mr. Vivian, is our nearest neighbour, 


Charlie’s only a 


and Charlie runs in and out as he likes. He 
plays tennis so well that the children are 
always glad to have him.” 

“What does he do for a living?” 

“Well, nothing, unfortunately poor fellow 
for he failed to ass his examination He ha: 
nothing of his own, either, except what hi 
uncle gives him 

“Then do you think, dear, it is wise to have 
him so constantly here ? 

‘Wi 

‘Yes : on Kitty's account.” 


\llan, she only regards him as 


Mrs. Anderson, looking a 


| hrother answered 


little disturbed, nevertheless. Like too many 
mothers had continued to regard her 
daughter as a mere child long after she was 
of an age to enjoy and reciprocate the atten- 
tions of a handsome young man. “L* I thought 


THE QUIVER. 


for though 
could 
Kitty. 


otherwise, | should be very uneasy 
not 
He 
she was very much 


child and | 


t like Charlie as an acquaintance, | 
approve of him as a= suitor for 
began to come here when 
younger—indeed, never 
thought of objecting to it. 

" Well, honestly, Margaret, | don’t like young 
Farnham. He seems to me selfish and opinion- 
ated : bad - tempered also, to judge from the 


scene just now. But no doubt Kitty has other 


quite a 


admirers ?” 

“Oh, yes. Harold Musgrave of Ellington Hall 
paid her a good deal of attention last year before 
he went abroad, though I think his people would 


wish him to marry some more influential girl 
than Kitty, as they are immensely rich and 
entertain a great cleal. 


banker here, | think ’? 
have lived at Barport jor 
Most of money 1 1h 
their My late 
husband thought it so much to have 
it in some local thing under my own eye than 
bring in 
should 


“Mr. Musgrave is a 
“Yes: his 
many generations 
vested in the 


family 
ny 
shares of hank 
Was better 
The share 


than I 


in anything at a distance. 
such interest, too 
securities.” 


vood nore 
get in Government 
“ Government 
Mr. Anderson rather dubiously. 
“So is Musgrave’s Bank—as 
of England.” 
oe 
cellent banks unde 


securities are sale, observed 


safe as the Bank 


that there are m 


private Inahagement. 


course, [ know ny eXx- 
There 


controlled, they 


is no reason why, judiciously 

should not be very successful. But it was in 
vesting in a local bank belonging to a man who 
had been his lifelong friend which ruined my 
poor father. Think me a suspicious old faddist 
if you will, Margaret, but I must own that I 
Wish your money had been invested in some- 


thing else.” 


“Well, Allan, needless to Say, I don't presume 
to set up my opinion against yours. IL know 
lam not a good business woman—l never was. 
I shall be very glad if you Il go into the a 
counts with me and give me the benefit of yout 
advice. I’m afraid you ll tind my affairs rather 
in a mundedl 

She broke off a \rthur and Rosa entered 
through the open French window, purple with 
heat after a single match at tennis. 

“Where are the othee asked Mrs. Ander- 

“Don't know, [’m sure,” Rosa answered in het 
offhand way, as she flung herself into a chair 
and fanned herself with her hat. ‘“Charlie’s 
In at temper, l uppose, because I said he 
cheated: and he /éd7 cheat 

“Arthur, | wish you would see what those 
two are about. It is time Kitty went to dress 
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for dinnet iid her mother, glancing at the 
elo How long has Charlie been here, 
Rosa continued she as her son departed 

“Oh, he came almost directly after you went 
out. It looked very much as if he had watched 
you off the premises, returned the outspoken 
ial 

Presently the truants appeared—hKitty with a 
pink rose at her throat to match one which 


Mr. Farnham wore in his buttonhole. “T’ve 


asked Charlie to stay to dinner, mother,” she 
said calmly, as she went towards the door. 
“He is just going to run home first to change 


Kitty did not usually issue invitations with 


ulting her mother; but Mrs. Anderson, 

though eretly annoyed, could only politely 
It was the first tune that Charlie 

id dined | Cliff since her marriage : and, 
whether out of mere bravado or because Kitty 
high sy he made himself very much 

ho chattering and laughing with her in 
uitly, and somewhat pointedly ignoring Mr. 
\ndersot Charlie well knew that increased 
intanee with her stepfather had not tended 


and her attitude towards 

was still one of marked hostility. 

\nderson her daughter up- 

retired for the night. “ Kitty,” 
‘T must request that you will 


tolessen Kitty's dislike : 
him 
Mrs. 


tairs when she 


followed 


she began tirmly, 


ask people to dinner without consulting me. 
fam the mistress of the house, and it was 
ither courteous nor dutiful to set me aside 
vou did 
Kitty merely bent her gloomy face lower 
over the ornaments on her dressing-table ; and 
ith heavy sigh, Mrs. Anderson went away. 
It was absvlutely the very first time she and 


had parted without a good-night 


ind she felt it acutely. So did Kitty; 


ortunately, her regret only added to 
resentment against Mr. Anderson, whom 
determined to regard as the cause of 

tl 1! 
Mothet id —T never had a word of  dis- 
nt befor he came ! he thought, 
b tor hat pin into thre pin cushion as 
e were stabbing an enemy to the heart. 
But I'm not going to give in! she con- 


ther thrust of the pin. “He 
shall find out that he has met his match in 


| event of the next few days certainly 
mfirm Kitty in her belief that Mr. 


\nderson was inclined to usurp more powet 
of right belonged to him in his nev 

0 It w t that he appeared openly a 
t mniser and reformer; but he worked 
through his wife, which Miss Creighton con- 


sidered very mean and reprehensible. He and 
her mother were shut up in the study for several 
mornings with account-books and papers, when 
details of error and 
and the houschold 
Mrs. Anderson's surprise and distress. It 
discovered that the gardener, a trusted man 
who had been at The Cliff many had 
greatly abused his position and been very dis- 


many Wismanagement in 


about became manifest, to 


Was 
years, 


so he was summarily dismissed, and a 
The other servants, 


honest : 
much younger one engaged, 


finding that stricter metheds were likely to pre 
vail under the new regime, crumbled loudly 
about “upstarts and “ beggars "—their discon- 
tent being more than once made evident to 
Kitty, who sympathised with them in her secret 
heart. She wa not at all grateful to Mr. 
\nderson for trying to reduce their expenses ; 
on the contrary, she viewed it as «a great im- 
pertinence on his part to interfere with the 


And to see 
her mother hanging upen every word that came 


expending of her father’s money. 
from his lips, and meekly adopting every sug 
gestion the neweomer chose to make, 
additional irritation. No doubt Mr. Anderson 
Was anxious for his wife to practise economy in 


Was an 


order that he might have more money to send 
to his pauper 
generous with other people's property! 

Arthur, who had -not yet 
to reveal his Oxford embarrass- 


relatives. It is so easy to be 


been able to screw 
up his courage 
ments, looked on at this in great dismay. He 
felt that his chance of having his debts aid 
fresh start slender 
indeed under the new régime. It would have 
been one thing to appeal to his mother, it was 


and being allowed a was 


quite another to confess to his methodical and 
businesslike stepfather how idle and 
gant he had been. 

‘T must I’m ina Kitty!” he 
remarked ruefully one morning to his sister, as 


extrava- 


say, nice fix, 


they were strolling round the garden. “TIT shall 
find myself packed off to Texas or Avizoua, 
with Mr. Anderson's blessing and half-a-crown 
in my pocket. Prodigal sons are at a discount 
here! 


returned Kitty 
Mr. Andersou to 


Thi mey.” 


‘T call it 2 great shame 
wrathfully. “What right has 
interfere? It is not Ars 

“Tt soon will be,” said Arthur, with gloomy 
significance. “He can just twist mother round 
his little finger. She thinks there 
such a man sinee the world began.” 

‘I dont 

Just then the parlourmaid appeared with a 
liessage that Mr. Anderson wished to }’ ik to 
Mr. Arthur in the study. The brether and sister 
looked at each other in dismay when the girl 


neve Wits 


believe there ever was '” 


had gone. 
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“Depend upon it, I’m in for it! Wish me 


hat e such 


luck, Kitty! I’m going to 
from my dear stepfathe: 
whilst 


a lecture 
upon the sin of ex 


travagance mother cries and says she 


cid hoy he r son would Lrow uj) to he a cotu- 


fort to her! I wouldn't mind if I had only 
mother to face—I know she’d never be hard 
on nie 

However, as delay was clearly useless, he went 


off to obey the summons; whilst Kitty re 
with an anxious heart, hoping that 
start might be accorded to her brother, 
but not sanguine in the present state of affairs. 
She pictured him writhing and reddening unde: 
the harsh comments of Mr. Anderson 
wicked extravagance, and pitied him from hei 
very soul 

Meanwhile, Arthw, 
boots. proceeded to the 
his steptath r alon He did not know whethe: 
to feel serrv or relieved at his mother’s absence 
chair and said, in 
& voice which was quite unexpectedly kind 

‘Now, my thinks it is 
time to with you, 
the one to 


mained 
1 
anothel 


upon his 


heart in his 
tudy, where he found 


with his 


Mr. Anderson pointed to a 


hoy, vour mother 
understanding 


hould | e 


come to al 
and she prefers that | 


bring it about, standing as | do in the place 
of vour father. T am as anxious to help 
Vou a if Vou Wert nmiyY OWh sor, und hope 
that in future you will contide in me when 


difficulty. First and 
this letter 
Winford’s 


Arthur's very ears grew crimson 


you are in any foremost, 
will you read 

He put Mr 
panion’s hand. 
as he read it in silence. 

“Well, my boy,” sald Mr. Anderson, as the 
culprit did not speak, “is it all true?” 

“Yes.” blurted out Arthur desperately. 

*“And am | that 
with such a record ! 


*Sotistied 2? Of conrse not! 


epistle in his com 


to believe you are satisfied 


I ‘ve been a fool, 


and wasted my time, and [ know it. IL should 
like to leave a better reputation behind me at 
Oxford than that. 

“Very well: when you go back to it you 
must try and tin ovel new leaf—that’s all. 
Your tutor says-you have excellent abilities, it 
you will only worl 

‘L would work—but nd he paused. 

‘Well. mv boy? 

I owe such a heap and I can't go 
back till it paid 

* Here 1 paper and a pencil Will you mak 

meu andum of the ll vou think Vou owe 
und let me e the total 

Arthur hesitated It wa too bumiliatin to 
ont how ( Ktravaeunt hie had b Cll. 


said Mr. 
umazed the 


“Can you not ¢ 
Anderson gently 


onfide mi mi 


- and his stepson, 


while at his own docility, took up the 
to jot down the items. But he 
look at his stepfather when he 
handed him back the paper. 


pencil 
and began 


dreaded to 


The Scotchman quietly added up the figures, 
to make sure that his reckoning agreed with 
Arthur’s. But he did not appear either horrified 
or indignant ; neither «did he proceed to deliver 
a sermon on the wickedness of men in 
and his stepson in particular. He 
“Well, Arthur, I’m glad you have 
with me. If you will write to 
your creditors at Oxford, and ask them to send 
their bills to mother, they shall all he 
paid ; without any deduction from the allowance 
she promised to make you while you are at the 
University.’ 


youns 
general, 
merely sald, 
been thus honest 


youl 


Arthur, feeling how little he deserved such 
clemency, hung his head, and tried to stammer 
out his thanks He had never been more 


surprised in his lift 
* Only- added Mr. 
“Ah! it’s coming now! 


Anderson 

thought Arthur; and 
long-deferred lecture, which, 
truth to tell, he thoroughly deserved 

“There are two 


prepared for thi 


stipulations which 
mother feels it necessary to make, for your own 
wood, my boy. The first is, that if she pays 
your debts, and continues to maintain you at 
Oxford 
term.” 

“Indeed | 
He had 


coming 


your 


you will begin to work in earnest next 
will,’ heartily responded Arthur. 
time for reflection 


hacl anipl since 
home for the and per- 
ceived how foolish, to put it on the very lowest 
srounds, he had without a 


own, in studies 


long vacation ; 


been, he who was 


penny of — his neglecting the 
necessary to enable him to take a good degree, 
which would render him independent of every 
body, by enabling him to earn his own living. 
“And now, as to the use you intend to make 
of the long Don't think it is 
rather a pity to waste it in idling 

Rarport? Why not join a reading party !” 
‘L would, if 1 but I 
arrangements at 


didn't 
Oxtord, because | didnt feel sure | should go 


vacation. you 


about 
PO vl 


knew of a one ; 


care to make any 
back. 

“Well, [ happen to know of on which has 
formed by an old friend of my own, 
Balliol. The party will be 
and the headquarters are in 
Yon would have plenty 
and tishing. What do 


been 
Professor Randall, of 
ant one 


ivery plea 


Wales, near Barmouth. 
of climbing and boating 
ou think ? 

[i should |i 


+ 


above ll thing cried 
\rthur, with delighted. as be- 
fitted his age, at the thorough 
When the matter had been thoroughly 


sparkling ey 
prospect ol ua 


change. 
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pencil discussed, he went flying back to tell the good his intention of not leaving home, and Miss 
ONC] : F . ° 
it news to his sister. Musgrave, after a great deal of grumbling, 
1€ 1 ' . " . 
n | “T say.” he burst out. “Mr. Anderson’s a had to submit. She cherished a supreme 
ie oe 7 . : 
brick He never lectured me at all, and he contempt for local society, and it was known 
spoke quite as kindly as my father could, and to al! the neighbourhood that she had set 
gures, ‘ =a : 
witl ll my bills are to be paid before I go back; her heart on obtaining a titled husband. As 
il 


nd there's a jolly reading party in Wales L’m her father was so rich, it was confidently 


rritied : Js ; 
soing to join. I mean to work like a horse! assumed that she would be an heiress; and hei 







a Upon my word, ['ll never say anything against expectations, combined with her tall, graceful 
He Mr. Anderson again - figure, and striking, if haughty, face, procured 
have “T wonder Arthur cant see through Mr. her a gvod deal of attention. 
ite ty \ndersons motives, soliloquised Kitty, when _ One hine July morning, the Musgraves were 
send her brother had gone back to the honse to pour — sitting at breaktast in their handsome dining- 
Il he t the intelligence to somebody else. “He room, the three French windows of which 
vanee vants to bribe Arthur: and he has done it, opened on a te rrace, affording charming glimpses 
t the effectually. Now he will tell everybody that his of the flower decked gardens. a belt of trees. and 
tepfather is the soul of generosity; when all in the distance the calm blue sea. Most peopl 
such he time it is mother’s money which will pay would have thought the scene, both inside and 
Lime! Ms debt anc Keep him at Oxtord. 
lore What blind bats men are! / am 


o easily deluded. 





lel ELLINGTUY WALI 
fTBOUT two mules from Baar ies 
ou h. 
ons , port, and most beauti- Me 
pays | fully situated 
ut a Mil allidst erassy 
next meadows ane 
plantations of 
th ak and beech, stood an 
sis imposing mansion of grey 
tone Ellington Hall. the 
Bm: residence of Mr. Musgrave, 
ut @ wealthy banker. He 
adies belonged to an old family, 
ores mnected with the town 
ery DY Thany t1es ; and Mus- 
ne. erave’s Bank, in the High 
nake Street, had been estab 
it lished al hun lred years. 
hous lt is no exaggeration to 
sav that the small farmers 
at and 1 isants in the neigh- 
a bourhood would have pre 
1 om ferred Musgrave’s notes to 


those of the Bank of 


England 
] be wildowWei Ww! adaurhntelr 
e in Elea I rl ol 
nty twenty - three, Kept his 
do house. Usually the banker ! 
KK house in London fd . — / 
ried I thie vu when . Z 
we Klealo enjoyed a vast = - 
amount of salety. But ” a 


ugh 


zhly this year he announced “*T've been a fool . . . and I know it,’” yrs 
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ont, the perfection of an English home; but 
Eleanor’s face, as she presided at the table, 
wore a heavy cloud. Her father, a somewhat 
careworn-looking, grey-haired man of fifty-five, 
sat opposite to her. 

\. brisk step sounded on the gravelled terrace, 
and a young man, ruddy and glowing with 
health, entered through ; 
terrier at his heels. It was Harold, the banker's 
only son, who had just returned home from a 


window, with a fox- 


tour round the world of more than a_ year’s 
duration. He had had a severe illness, and the 
doctors recommended a long sea-voyare. How 
beneficial the prescription had proved Was 
manifest by his sunburnt and hearty condition. 

‘I’ve been having a swim in the river,” he 
announced, “Is anything the matter, Eleanor? 
You look as miserable as a bandicoot —as they 
aay in .\ustralia. 

It wa noteworthy that not even her own 
family dared to shorten Miss Musgr 


ve 


Christian name, by calling her Nelle or any 
other familiar abbreviation usual among near 
relatives. 

‘TL sec you had a good many letters, my 
dear,” added hertfather. “ Any more acceptances 
for our garden-party ?” 

Not very graciously, she passed two or three 
envelopes over to him. “There is a reply from 
Lord Woodtield—at last. He is going to Cowes 
for the Cup week, to join some friends on a 
yacht. How I wish we were going to Cowes, 
us we did last year!” 

She was palpably vexed. Lord Woodfield was 
a young man whose acquaintance Eleanor had 
made in London, and assiduously cultivated as 
that of an eligible bachelor. But although he 
had been invited to the Hall for the shooting, 
and one thing and another, he always had a 
previous engagement. 

‘L hope you remembered to send a card to 
the Vicarage,’ said Mr. Musgrave, as if anxiot 
to change the subject 

web £ by-the hy, What sort ol people ure they 
at the Vicarage now!” put in Harold. * They ‘d 
only just come when [ went away. 

‘They are a most miserable set,” answered 
Eleanor loftily. “Mr. Parry has no less than 
ten children, and as the living is worth hardly 
anything now, they scarcely know what to do. 
It is said they very seldom taste meat; and you 
should just see how Mrs. Parry and Dora, the 


lest eirl, dress 
Poor things !’ said good-natured Ifarold 
compassionately. “ What to hecome of them? 
Can't we do anything to h Ip them ? 
‘IT cant ee what busin pool clergymen 
have to marry at all,” was Eleanon harp 3 


spor “Mr. Parry bas no private property 








whatever, and he married a girl without a 
penny. If they are miserable, it is their own 
fault.” 

She rose from the table as she spoke. “ You 
will send the Parrys a card, won't you, E'eanor?’ 
persisted her father. 

“Oh dear, yes, if you wish it.’ And hastily 
dashing down their names on one of the printed 
invitations, she despatched it to the Vicarage. 

It was brought into the shabby family parlour 
by the Parrys’ maid-of-all-work, aged fourteen— 
a damsel in a ragged cotton freck, with a 
chronic smut on her nose. Mrs. Parry, a faded, 
ill-dressed woman, yrened it with a look of 
sreat SULprise, and crossed the hall to a bare 
looking room opposite, in which Dora, her eldest 
daughter, was engaged in teaching six of her 
vounger brothers and. sisters. 

Miss Parry had a round, childish face, with 
Ing bine eyes and curly light hair; but with all 
her girlish softness she was the mainstay of the 
household, the first to be appealed to in any 
domestic emergency, and the only person capable 
of managing the children. Her mother drew 
her into the hall. 

“What sha// we do about this invitation! 
I’m surprised it came: [ thought Miss Mus- 
grave didn’t mean to ask us. | can’t possibly 
vo—iry things are so shabby. And so are 
yours.” 

The coming varden-] rty was to be a very 
smart function indeed. 

“T should like you to go, Dora; you really 
ought to have mort society,” continued the 
mother, unselfishly anxious that her daughter 
should enjoy herself like other young people. 
“ There are your chickens and ducks coming on; 
couldn't you sell some of them, and buy a 
simple dress! We'd make it at home ; and 
as you can't afford a smart hat, a plain sailor, 
trimmed with white ribben, would do very 
well, 

‘] was ke penis the chickens to buy a new 
ait for Tommy and Rufus.’ answered Dora 
doubttully. “The ducks are not ready yet. 

‘You really must go,” persisted Mars. Parry, 


with wnwonted firmness. “lL shall decline, a 
my bonnet is really teo shabby; but [shall 
accept for you and your father. His Sunday 
coat Is pretty decent. Do go—to please lie, 
Dora. 

It was Saturday, ind a half-holiday. As soon 


is the scrambling family dinner of bacon, pota- 
toes, and snet-pudding was over, Dora put on 
her poor best to tramp the long two miles into 
Barport, to sell her chickens and buy her new 


i The road wa hot and dlusty, pels 


almost shadele lor a great part ol the Way, 
ind she could not h lp envying Miss Musgrave, 
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Vvoa ‘You're right, child! There are worse things than poverty.’"—p 63, 
and 
— who dashed by in her smart victoria. The things were of all shapes and patterns, no two 
1 bankers dangheter honoured Dora with a eare-  eups being alike ; the table-cloth was darned to 
less nod, but, although alone in the carriage, the last extremity; and the fare was bread 
ie never thought of offering the tired girl a lift. and-treacle. The children bellowed and squab 
ova And it is sad and lamentable to notice how bled, despite their eldest sister and the languid 
many people there are in the world possessed remonstrances of their mother, who was lying 
TTY, of luxurious carriages, who never offer a seat in on the sofa. Mr. Parry, a thin-cheeked, refined 
hall them to those less fortunate than themselves. looking man of eight-and-forty, sat silent at 
_ Having made a bargain with the dealer who the end of the table, his head drooping on his 
diay usually bought the produet of her poultry-yard, hand. He seemed almost broken-hearted — as 
7 her sole source of revenne, Dora purchased a well he might. 
few ris of inexpensive material and a sailor “Oh, what a home to have '—what a home!” 
seeas hat, antl trudged home again, earrying her thought Dora, with a sigh, as she contemplated 
nta- parce} hie icar’s daughter had no false — the dilapidated furniture and the deplorable 
prick that had all been knocked out of her clothes of the children. “Yet father is an 
aon long Oxford man, a scholar and a gentleman: and 
cw Tea was ready when she arrived, and she pre mother is sO well connected that her family 
me ted at the meal, which was another scramble, never forgave her for marrying a poor curate.” 
i ike all the repasts at the Vicarage. The tea But her reverie was abruptly ent short by 
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Daisy, who upset the milk-jug. It was, 
haps, fortunate for Dora that her family never 
allowed her to have time for morbid brooding. } 

When the day of the garden-party—that tre 
mendous event to the little country mouse— 
duly arrived, Dora was instantly impressed by 
the fact that beside Miss Musgrave’s pink chine 
sik and chiffon bodice her own plain light- 


per- 


erey nun eiling and sailor hat, with a white 
Wing in it, were absolutely nowhere. Nobody 
was likely to look twice at such an insignificant 
litt] personage as herseli, she decided. There 


Was a great crowd of smartly dressed people 
there, and she amused herself by contemplating 
the bright ladies, and 
wondering such garish 
hats. Very few people spoke to them, for Mrs. 


Parry had neither time nor health for much 
Visiting, and the local 


colours worn by the 


how they could put on 


did) not care 


| 
{ 


iristoerats 


‘Oh, I am serry!’” 





to call at the shabbily furnished Vicarage. 
where they would be bored by children in dirty 
pinafores, and afternoon tea was not forth. 
coming. 

For some time she and her father wandered 
almost unnoticed about the paths, listening to 
the band. Then Mr. Parry unexpectedly en 
countered an old friend, whom he had 
not seen for years; and while they were talking 
eagerly at a little distance, Dora shyly sat dowy 
which was 
a formidable-looking old lady with 
a hooked richly dressed in black 
Miss Parry was Conscious that her neigh 


college 


on a garden-seat, the other end of 
occupied by 
nose, very 
satin. 
bour’s keen old eyes were looking her through 
and through, and wished from her heart that 
her frock had been of a better material. 

A party of gaily attired girls went by, two of 


them wearing bright green dresses, and hats 
trimmed with magenta 
ribbons and mative 


The old lady 
vave a disdainful snort, 
and turned to Dora 
with quite startling 


flowers. 


suddenness. 

“I really don't 
what the young women 
of the present day are 


know 


coming to! In my 
youth we should have 
considered such out- 
rageous colours — really 
hot respectable ‘ig 

* They are very 
bright,” returned Dora 


timidly. “But I sup 
pose it’s the fashion.” 
“That’s a very neat 
dress of yours, child,” 
continued the old lady, 
with the same abrupt- 
ness. “Really quite re- 
freshing to the eye, 
after all the make-ups 
one Oh, you 
needn't blush—I’m only 
an old woman, and 
privileged to say what 
[ please! 1 always 
have, and | always 
shall, come what 
may!’ 
That fact 
vious ; and 
to feel a 


se Na fe fortable, 
J 2 cls ] ol 


' 
Sees - 


seemed ob 
Dora began 
little 
and te 
maid come 


uncoll 
wish 


father \. 
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“You're not here alone, are you?” pursued 


her questioner. 
“Oh. no! My 
vone away for a minute to speak to a friend.’ 


father is here, and has just 


‘Are you fond of garden-parties ! 


‘| [ hardly know. I go to so few. 
“Why is that? 
“Because we are too poor to afford much 
visiting, ud Dora bravely. 
[There are worse things than being poor,” 


daughter 
was, and tiresome as were 


have liked to be 


continued — the Viear’s sturdily, 


Shabby as her home 
the children, she would not 
without them. 
Her strange 
with fiery emphasis- 
“You're right, child! 
Treachery is worse, and ingrati- 


acquaintance turned upon her 
There ave worse things 
than poverty ! 
tude is worse, and time-serving and hypocrisy 
If my time were to 
but there's no use in talking 
One’s time never doves come 


are worse—tar, far worse ! 
come over again 
about that now. 
over again ! Remember that, child, if it should 
ever happen that the destinies of other people 
depend upon yourself !” 

She gave Dora an odd, abrupt little nod, and 
marched away. For an old woman, she had a 
marvellously erect figure and firm gait. 

“Who is that little girl in grey who was 
sitting on the bench with me?” she demanded 
of Mrs. Granville-Atkinson, as 
were out of earshot. 

“Oh, hei Parry, and 
daughter of a wretchedly poor clergyman, the 
Vicar here. There are ten children, and | 
really cant how they live; nor how 
she could afford a decent frock to come in.” 

“What is her fathers Christian name’ Do 


} 


sOOTL its they 


name is she’s the 


imagine 


you know 
“Algernon—I think. He has not 
long. He had a curacy in Cheshire before he 


heen here 


came to Ellington.” 

Was it at Lynnfield ? 

‘Yes, I believe that name of the 
place. But really I can't tell you much about 
the Parrys—I didn’t call. Mrs. Parry wouldn't 
thank me if I did. The babies sprawl about all 
over the place, and know whe 
went there was given tea in a eup without a 
handle ! 

Mrs. Granville-Atkinson’s husband was a 
distant of the rich old lady to 
whom she was so attentive, hoping that Miss 
Tennant would remember them in her will. 
The spinster usually resided in London, but had 
come down to spend a few days in the country 


was the 


somebody | 


connection 


with her affectionate friends. 
They entertained her with the effusive hospi 


tality isually bestowed on the very wealthy, 


no matter how caustic their tongues, or un- 
pleasant their tempers. For all her money, 
Miss Tennant was a miserable and lonely old 
woman. She had been deceived by 
those she trusted most, and the flatteries anid 
cajoleries lavished upon her on account of her 
riches had only tended to make her still more 
distrustful of everybody. 

Meanwhile Mr. Parry had Dora, 
looking all the better for being reminded of the 
days of his youth, when he was untrammelled 
He carried his daughter off to have 
and arrived in the spacious dining 
plate-laden sideboard — and 
liveried servants in waiting on the fashionable 
wuests seated at the little tables, 
Dora once more felt very small and shy. 

tremendous buzz of talk and 
everybody round them seemed 
happy and excited. Presently a vood-looking 
man, with «a cup of tea in his hand, 
came swiftly down the room, passing behind 
their table. At that servant, who 
was showing a lady to a vacant seat, came into 
collision with him. The cup flew out of his 
hand, the contents streaming over the skirt of 


some of 


rejoined 


hy eares, 

some tea: 
room, with its 
numerous 


There was a 
laughter, and 


young 


moment a 


Dora's dress. 

As she realised the full extent of the 
calamity befallen her, she had 
much ado to burst of tears. It 
seemed too cruel-—her precions dress, purchased 


which had 
restrain a 


at the cost of so many hapless chickens’ lives, 
rnined the very first day she put it on! 
Nothing would take the stain of tea out of 
that very light grey And it would not be 
possible to buy new stuff to match it, for it 
was a remnant, sold more cheaply on that 
account, 

To do him justice, the young man seemed 
full of his blunder, and looked 
anxiously on whilst a servant serubbed the 
unfortunate skirt with a table-napkin. 

“Oh, I am sorry! 1 can’t think how I could 
have been so careless—quite unpardonable of 
me! I do hope your dress will not be spoilt. 
Do you think it is?” 

“I’m afraid so. But never mind—you couldn't 
help it, and it doesn’t matter,” answered Dora 
bravely, though with quivering lips. 

“Oh! but it does matter,” he assured her, 
“Though it’s very good of you to say 


contrition for 


warmly. 
so, all the same. 

He darted away, and speedily returned with 
no less a person than Miss Musgrave. 

“ Eleanor, 1’ve been so unfortunate as to upset 
a cup of tea over this young lady’s dress. Will 
you introduce me to her, that I may know to 
whom I must offer my apologies?” 

“This is my brother Harold, Miss Parry,” said 


Excuse me one moment.” 
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Miss Musgrave in her coldest tone ; “ Mr. Parry, 
our Vicar. I’m very sorry about your dress. 
Could my maid do anything, do you think?” 

‘I’m afraid not. here’s nothing for it but 
to leave it alone,” returned Dora, 
herself to her fate. 

‘It was very clumsy of you, Harold,” remarked 
leanor crushingly, and departed to seek the 
society most congenial to her—that of the rich- 
est and most influential people in the room. 

But her brother stayed, to atone as far as he 
could for his carelessness by sitting down to 
have tea at the same table as the Parrys, and 
pressing them to enjoy the good things so 
lavishly provided. 

When at last they went away, young Mus- 
crave act ompanied them to a rustic gate, beyond 
which was a field path to the Vicarage. * May 
| have the pleasure of calling upon you, Mr. 
Parry?” he said, as they shook hands. 


resigning 


The poor man, mindful of his shabby furpi. 
ture and endless children, hesitated. “My wife 
is rather an invalid, unfortunately, and——” 

“Oh! but T must come,” said Harold, in hig 
breezy way. “It would be absurd for such 
near neighbours to stand on ceremony.” 

“What a strange fancy of yours, Harold, to 
devote yourself so to those Parrys !” commented 
Eleanor afterwards. “That poor little dowdy 
Dora! I felt quite sorry for her!” 

“Dowdy, do you call her? Well, Z consider 
that until I spoilt it her dress was the prettiest 
of the lot,” said he defiantly. “She was a 
delightful contrast to the rest of you, in your 
gaudy pinks and greens.” 

There was a note inher 
which struck her curiously, 

“T shall take care not to invite her here 
again.” she decided, as she weut upstal 


brother's voice 


to dre 33 


for clmner, (Zo ! nt i.) 














THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 


BY SIR 





LITTLE cloud 
like a man’s hand,” 
expresses what were 
the beginnings of a 
which to-day 
is making its influ 
ence felt: in numbers 


work 








of our towns and 
villages, and in the 
larger centres of 


population throughout this and other lands. 

Young men are everywhere, and their 
interests bear an important relation to 
those of the entire community. 

A writer has said that “the future of a 
country is with its young men.” They 
sustain important relations to the trade 
and commerce, both of the country as a 
whole, and of the  difterent industrial 
centres where they reside. Foreign com 
petition need not appal, if only the young 
men of the country can be induced, through 


CEORGE 


ASSOCIATION 


WILLIAMS, FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT, 


the incentive and encouragement ot relivious 
to discipline 

thrift, and 
characters after the 


motive, themselves to habits of 
industry, 
mould their 
pattern, 

An extended placed the 
determination of questions which affect the 
stability of State and political and muni 
cipal institutions very largely in their 
hands. Upon the lives and characters of 
our young men depend — the condi 
tions which prevail in our rapidly-growing 
urban — districts and, also, amone — the 
village and rural communities, which have 
hitherto contributed so much to the main- 
family life of 


yeligious 


self-control, and to 
Christian 


franchise has 


social 


tenance of the home and 
the nation. In like 
life of the community, as represented — by 
the Churches, must depend upon the atti 
tude of young men towards the claims of 
Christian life and service; while the fulfil- 
ment of England’s wider and highest mis- 


degree the 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF EXETER HALL. 


(The Headquarters of the National Council and Central Association.) 


missionary and colonising 
world, 


sion, as the first 
among the nations of the 


attained only as those leaving her 


power 
will be 
especially her young 
bear the Christian 
equally Christian name, to the 
countries of their adoption. 


shores, and men, are 
helped to 


with the 


character, 


For over fifty years Young Men’s 
Christian Associations have been endea- 
vouring to promote the highest good of 


bedroom in a_ house of 
Paul’s Churchyard  sutticed, 
nucleus of what 


men A 
business in St. 
in 1844, to 


grown to a 


young 


contain the 
has since membership of over 
fiaiyoa million 


When the 


the modest 


bedroom proved too small, 


pretensions of the earliest 
go beyond paying half-a- 
week for the use of a room in a 
coffee-house off Ludgate Hill. It was 
thought to be a considerable 
when a 


workers did not 
crown a 


advance in 
second change 
necessary, and a charge of 
shillings and sixpence a week had to be in- 
curred for rent for the use, op one evening 


547 


the movement 


proved seven 


of each week, of a room at Radley’s 


Hotel, Blackfriars. The Associations of the 
different countries now own buildings and 
other property of the estimated value of 


over four million pounds sterling. 
The most 
sanguine did 
not at the 
tirst 
the possi- 
bilities of 
usefulness 
that lay hid- 
den in the 
futuie, and 
that would 
enable the 
Associations 
of one coun- 
try aloune- 
America—at 
a later date 
to report, as 
a modest es- 
timate of 


what had 


toresee 
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(ie pL an tee 


result of the 


been accomplished, and as a 


Divine blessing attending the efforts put 
forth, that within the limits of a single 
decade 10,000 young nen had been added 
to the Churches in that country. Within 


Kingdom itself, 


course of erec- 


the limits of the United 
Y.M.C.A. buildings are in 
tion and building schemes are being carried 
through at no fewer than thirteen differ- 
ent centres, the total estimated cost of 
these buildings being upwards of one hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

The early workers had to struggle against 
immense difficulties. Prejudices, deep and 
strong, touching lay activity in religious 
work, had to be combated. The circum- 
stances and condition of young men, _par- 
ticularly of those residing in the large com- 
mercial and business establishments of the 
metropolis, were such as, from the merely 
human standpoint, forbade the hope that 
effort directed towards their moral or spirit- 
ual amelioration would meet with any great 
success. A report presented at the first 
International Conference in Paris in 1855, 
after referring to the long hours of business 
which prevailed et the time the Associ- 
ation was formed, stated that “the domestic 
arrangements in these houses were of the 





most unhappy description. In few was there 
any sitting-room provided beyond the place 
of refreshment, and that was not infre. 
quently the kitchen of the servants. The 
sleeping apartments were small and _ badly 
ventilated. Several slept in the same room, 
and, of the juniors, some occupied the 
same bed. Confined by arduous duties 
during the day, and having no suitable 
rooms for study, social intercourse, or 


recreation, in their places of abode, the 
majority sought their enjoyment in the 
tavern, and found in the society of boon 
companions the only relief from the dull 


uniformity and routine of their daily exist- 
ence. Debarred from opportunities of  visit- 
ing the homes of their families or of their 
friends, and thus deprived of those refining 
and softening influences by which the 
characters and habits of young men are 
so largely impressed and benefited, their 
conviviality often reeched the point of 
excess, and the moral degradation — thus 
commenced reached, in very many cases, 
a point of debasement not only ruinous to 
the individual, but deeply pernicious to all 
around: him.” 

Concurrently with the rapid growth 
which took place in the metropolis — the 
movement spread also in the provinces. 
Within two years from the establishment 
of the parent society, visits were paid by 
« deputation of that society to Manchester, 
Liverpool, Taunton, Exeter, and Leeds, in 
each of which towns the nucleus of an 
Association was formed; and during the 
years 1847 and 1848 Associations were 
started also at Oxford, Derby, Hull, Bath, 
Shettield, Bristol, Plymouth, Southampton, 
Portsea, and Reading. Each separate society 
was moulded upon the lines of the move- 
ment which was in existence in the metro- 
beginnings in each case were 
small, consisting principally in the estab- 
lishment of gatherings of young men for 
prayer and the study of Scripture, the ob- 
ject being mutual strengthening in the 
Christian life, with a view to each member 
of the society becoming, in the truest. sense, 
companions and to 


polis; the 


a missionary to his 
the other young men_ with 
brought into contact in the sphere of his 
daily calling. 

This simple agency produced wonderful 
results. The members were encouraged to 
single out from their companions 
and others they with, certain 
individuals, towards whom they were drawn, 
and, after having made each the sub- 
ject of definite earnest prayer, to labour 
patiently and perseveringly for the leading 


whom he was 


among 
associated 
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the faith and 
marvellous 
many 
worst 


e 
of such, one by one, into 
hope of the Gospel. It was 
how God wrought in the hearts of 
thought to be among the 
humanly speaking, ap- 
likely to be influenced 


who were 
of men, and who, 


least 


peared the 


for good. Often it needed only a_ kind 
word to be spoken, and (so completely 
was the work done by God Himself) the 
hardened blasphemer, the infidel, the  fast- 


living man, would show signs of contrition, 
become softened in disposition, willing to 
receive the truth, and entirely changed in 
character. Results such as these caused 
the Associations to be felt as a power, and 
drew to their side leading Christian workers 
co-operation in 


and philanthropists, whose 


their efforts and in the subsequent develop- 


ments of the work, proved of immense 
value. 

It has been characteristic of the Associa 
tions throughout their history, and in all 


where their work 
succeeded in ob- 


valued = and 


the different countries 
has taken root, to have 


taining the co-operation of 


eminent friends, among whom have been 
leaders in commerce, foremost men in the 
State, and men of wide influence in the 
Churches with which they have been 
severally connected. Without referring to 
a host of present-day workers, including 


such eminent 
and philanthropic 


representatives of Christian 
enterprise as Lord Kin- 


naird, Lord Overtoun, Mr. F. <A. Bevan, 
and some twenty members of the Legisla- 
ture who are counted among the warmest 
friends of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, there may be added the names of 
the eminent and beloved Earl of Shaftes- 


bury, who for over twenty years filled the 
of President of the Central Organisa- 
and distinguished Earl 
Cairns, Mr. George Hitchcock, the _ first 
treasurer; Mr. Robert Cooper Lea Bevan, 
Mr. Samuel Morley, and Mr. J. D. All- 


ofhce 
tion; the excellent 


croft, Sir William McArthur, Mr. George 
Moore of London, Mr. Alexander Balfour 
of Liverpool, Mr. Thomas Whitwell of 


all workers of a past generation 
invaluable service to the 


Stockton 
who rendered 
movement. 
The experience of the early workers soon 
taught them that everything which affected 
the lives of young men was important— 
their social surroundings, companionships, 
the manner of occupying their leisure, the 
habits they formed and that whatever 
tended to promote their bodily or physical 


well-being or to train and cultivate their 
minds, had a _ direct bearing upon and 
relation to those higher spiritual interests 


for the promotion of which the Association 

















ROOM IN WHICH THE FIRST COMMITTEE MET. 
(At 71, St. Pauls Churchyard.) 
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A CLASS AT WORK IN EXETER HALL 


was formed. Accordingly it was decided 
to give fuller recognition to the circum 
stance that young men were in_ the 


obliged to reside 


majority of cases away 
from their homes, and to endeavour. so 
far as practicable, to make provision to 
meet the needs arising out of this con- 
dition 


The reading-room, the library, the public 
lecture, the were insti 
tuted as means of 
to employ their leisure in 
profitable pursuits, to form helpful coin- 
panionships, and to keep from the 
public-house, the billiard saloon, the music- 
hall and like rendezvous of the un- 
godly and profane, to which they would 
be tempted to There are the 
agencies for definite re/igious teaching and 
training—-the devotional meeting, the Bible 

Scripture address, the workers’ 
class, and other bearing 
upon the spiritual life. There 
curriculum, 
arrangements of which 
special reference to 


class, 


discussion 
assisting 


young men 
healthful and 


away 


resort. 


class, the 
training 

immediately 
extensive 


means 
is an educational 
the subjects and 
are drawn up with 
the wants of the young men of the 
locality. There is a varied 
meet the social wants of young men re 


programme to 


ceptions, concerts, drawing and conversation 
temperance and _ white 
draughts clubs, 
bureaux, 


rooms, restaurants, 
chess and 


employment 


cross societies, 


apartments registers, 


etc. The need of physical exercise and 
recreation is also provided for by gymnasia, 
musical drill, clubs for sketching, ram- 
bling, cricket, football, tennis, rowing, 
“yeling, etc., and by the excellent holiday 
homes at Ryde, Bournemouth, Brighton, 
Margate, Folkestone, and Ilfracombe, which, 
since the first was twenty 
years ago, have received upwards of 40,000 
young men visitors. 

The Associations 
history maintained an attitude of wun 
swerving loyalty to the Churches of Christ 
in our land. Those formed on the model 
of the London Association, and guided by 
its example, have required of each young 
man admitted to full membership that he 
should be a communicant or member of a 
Christian Church. This observed 
by individual Associations from the begin- 
ning, has received the sanction of the 
general body of Associations, one of the 
first acts of the National Union upon the 
appointment of its representative council 
being to adopt the following official de 
claration : 

“The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
recognise ‘the Churches of God which 
are in Christ Jesus’ as existing by Divine 
appointment for the maintenance of the 
institutions of public worship, and for the 
ministry of the Word of God, and 
earnestly disavow any intention or desire 


opened over 


have throughout their 


practice, 
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to enter upon functions proper to the America and Canada, which embrace a 
Churches. The Associations seek to be, membership of over 260,000; that chiefly 
and desire to be regarded as, helpers through English help an Association was 
to the Churches, in effort and _= service’ fostered and maintained in the French 
directed towards a class of persons not capital for upwards of a quarter of a 
easily reached by ordinary Church agencies, century, when there were but few friends 
and consider it to be alike their privilege to care for it, but where there now exists 
and their duty to lead young men into a large and flourishing Association, occupy- 
fellowship of the Churches and under’ ing its own building, erected at a cost of 
the influence of the Christian ministry.” over £40,000; that from Great Britain 
That the Associations are calculated to went forth the first Y.M.C.A. workers to 
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THE Y.M.C.A, HOLIDAY HOME: A SUMMER MORNING AT HAZLEWOOD, RYDE. 
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meet a public and felt want may be India, to Ceylon, to South Africa, to New 


4 inferred from the spontaneity and growth South Wales, New Zealand, Tasmania, and * 
" which have characterised their work other Australian Colonies; that English 
- throughout their history. Within five years friends enabled an esteemed worker to 
1 from its commencement the movement had continue in LTerlin, and to commence a 
le extended itself to Ireland, and had been’ work there that has resulted in the Berlin 
il adopted by an already existing institution, Association becoming one of the first, in 
also in Scotland. The latest returns show that usefulness, on the Continent of Europe ; 
the work is now represented in the United and that British example and help have 
s Kingdom at 1,298 centres, with a total been potent factors in the planting and 
membership (including auxiliaries) of 98,899; development of Y.M.C.A. work in many of 
e being an increase for the year of 3,069. the other countries of the world. 
e It is remembered with gratitude that Statistics obtained direct from the differ- 
9 from Great Britain was wafted, as if by ent countries give the following totals for 
1 Divine breath, the seed that, taking root the world, viz: 
: first in Montreal, then in Boston, has Associations and centres of representation . 6,232 
borne fruit in the 1,400 Associations of Gross mem‘ership .. . «© « « §81,750 
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Who shall say whereunto this movement prospect for the young men of the world? 
will grow? Is there not, in the continued And, as hope grows more radiant for the 
growth of this work, and in the develop- young men of the world, do we not see 
ment of the manifold agencies of which the dawn of a brighter day for the world 
it has been the pioneer, a_ brightening itself? 





























Emmanuel’s Land. 


A NEW HYMN TUNE. 
Music by E. J. Hopkins, Mus. D. 


Words by ANNE K, Cousins. 
(Organist to the Honourable Societies of the Temple.) 
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sigh'd for, The fair, sweet morn a - wakes; Dark, dark hath been the mid - night, But 
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“COMPASSION.” 


An Incident of the Great Pestilence of 1665. 


BY ALAN ST. AUBYN, 


AUTHOR OF “A FELLOW 


? 


( ( ' OF TRINITY,’ ETC. 







HE motto prefixed to 
the year’s catalogue 
of the Royal <Aca- 

demy—‘“ It is the true 

domain or aim of art 
mankind the 
unchangeable heart of 
truth” 
a special 
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to show 


seems to have 
significance 


as we stand before 
‘igh the powerful and pa 
Fe thetic picture that de 


picts an incident of 

the Great Pestilence that devastated London 
two hundred years ago. 

It is wondertul, 

of it, how e great heart of mankind has 


kept tru all these years. There has 


when we come to think 


ver been a time when a heroic deed did 
corresponding enthusiasm in 
the hearts of others. 

Something of this feeling, which all have 
| er us as we stand before this 
sad, tender picture. So many emotions are 
* Faith,” “Charity ” 
would have suited it equally well. 
has been put back by the magic 
touch of art, and the dead people who loved 
und suffered, and have been for centuries 


’ Love, 


in the dust, live again. 
away, and Charles II. 


Dutch fleet is 


Th vears melt 


is on the throne, and the 


in the Channel, and the Great Plague is 
with u the streets are deserted, and the 
dreadful ery is in our ears: “ Bring out 
your dead! Bring out your dead!” There 
r | processions winding by, with links 


flaring and the muffled tread of mourners. 
We walk through the narrow, picturesque 
streets, and see the old buildings, with their 


quaint gabled windows and low doorwavs, 


and twisted galleries and high peaked roofs ; 


the lanterns swinging on chains from the 


houses, and the quaint signs over the shops. 
We pass through the narrow, twisting, many 
coloured thoroughfares that lead down to the 
river, which in those old days was the great 
highway, and see the wharves by the water- 


side crowded with bales and merchandise, the 
laden barges creeping up with the tide, the 
lapping the wooden piles of the 


gre *y water 


houses and reflecting the quaint carvings of 
the galleries above. 

As the old sad time comes back to us, 
with its awful dread and anxiety and har 
rowing grief, there comes with it the memory 
of noble deeds of charity and humble heroism. 
We do well not to forget these, to be re- 
We are so apt 
in these busy days to overlook the claims 
of the forgotten past.+ It is the fashion to 
cry down the old dull, ignorant days, to 
speak of them, at best, with a scornful 
pity. We cannot think how men and 
“got along” at all; we should not 
we should 


minded of them sometimes. 


women 
have “got along” in their places 
have fainted by the way. 
Without their simple, unquestioning faith 
they could not have gone through that 
terrible time. They must have had 
unfailing refuge in the day of their calamity. 
With the awful shadow of the Destroyer 
falling their threshold, 
overshadowing their roof everywhere waste 
of life, suflering of 


some 


ever near, across 


anguish, sorrow, the 


innocent creatures they must have been 
tempted to question God’s Providence, to 
np 


ask with sinking heart, “ Doth God know 

If they did not lose faith through it all, 
the lesson was not learnt in vain. 

It is beeause we, too, are human—because 
their sorrows are our sorrows, their failings 
failings and wants—that 

to the dear, sorely-tried 
people who were. stricken in the Great 
Plague. The shadowy, dimly-lighted streets, 
the picturesque old houses, with the plague 
mark on the doors, have been swept away 
ages ago, but the painted canvas has brought 


and wants our 
our hearts go out 


them back. 

There is a sign creaking over one of the 
shut-up doors: it is the door of a saddler, 
and it bears the sign of his trade; and 
beneath, suspended from some cunning iron 
work—they were clever craftsmen in those 
old days “a lantern is swinging. We can 
see by its light the open casement above, 
and the figures at the window. Two—nay, 
three—figures: a man and his wife and a 
little child. The child is naked, and it is 
clinging to its father with its arms about 
his neck, and the mother standing beside, 
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THIS ENGRAVING, FROM THE PAINTING BY FLORENCE REASON, EXHIBITED IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1896, IS 
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looking on with wistful eyes—eyes that would 
be full of unutterable despair but for the 
hope that is in her. 

Death has been busy here; all the other 
members of the household—the merry, noisy 
boys and girls have been carried away, 
one by one, and the parents, in despair of 
escaping, “did desire,” we are told, “only 
to save the life of this little child, and 
sO prevailed to have it received stark-naked 
into the arms of a friend.” 

The good friend is standing beneath: we 
see his kind, grave face by the light of the 
lantern, and his arms outstretched to receive 
the child. 

The child is loth to leave the father; its 
little clinging arms are about his neck, and 
its dear eyes are beseeching him; we can 
see the shiver running through the naked 
How it must rend the father’s heart 
Love, which has no self, 


limbs. 
to let him go! 
we know prevailed ; but we wonder, looking 
with dim eyes at the canvas, how the little 
arms at last unwound, and if the parting 
was final—if father and child met again. 

This we are not told; it is best, perhaps, 
we should not know. We know they have 
met ere now. When the friend with his 
precious charge was gone, and the little 
voice was hushed, the saddler, looking wist- 
fully out into the night, would feel the 
warm, clinging touch still about his throat, 
long after the dear arms had relaxed their 
hold. 

We are not told the name of this good 
friend. History is silent concerning him. 
Perhaps he has taken Death into his arms ; 
who shall say? We are sure that he has 
taken Love. O kind, nameless friend! our 
hearts go out to thee; we clasp thy hand 
across the years, and thank thee for the 
example of brotherly love and charity thou 
hast given us! 

Not only enthusiasts, but many thought- 
ful people, at the time, believed that the 
terrible visitation was a direct manifesta- 
tion of Divine displeasure, that the sins 
of London had called down upon it a just 
chastisement. The people were earnestly ex- 
horted not to murmur at God’s dealings, 
but to humble- themselves under His hand. 

In token that the affliction came from 
God, a red cross, a foot in length, was 


affixed to the doors of all the infected 
houses, and above, in large capital letters, 
was the inscription, “ Lord, have mercy 


upon us ! 

Portents declared to have been 
seen in the sky for some time before the 
plague declared itself. During the severe 
winter which preceded the summer of 


were 


1665 a comet appeared in the heavens 
which attracted attention, not for its 
brilliancy, but its peculiar colour—a sickly 
greenish hue, which was supposed to fore- 
bode great national disaster or pestilence. 
Pepys speaks of it. as being “larger and 
duller than any other star.” Other meteors 
of unusual size and shape are spoken of, 
all of which filled the ignorant with vague 
apprehensions. 

A double tide at London 
early in the year was also 
presage some great calamity. 

The great heat of the following summer 
seems to have been in proportion to the 
extreme cold of the winter, and added 
greatly to the sufferings of the poor 
creatures who were shut up within their 
houses during the progress of the plague. 

This shutting up seems to have added 
greatly to the terror and distress that the 
disease inspired. Many people, rather than 


bridge occurring 
supposed to 


have their houses shut up, concealed their 
illness, secretly consulting quack doctors 


instead of calling in regular practitioners, 
and, in case of death, bribing the plague 
searchers to silence, and paying exorbitant 
fees to undertakers to attribute the deaths 
to some other illness. 

The hardship of forty days’ isolation 
seems to have pressed with peculiar 
severity on households where, at any rate, 
the symptoms of the disease were doubt- 
ful. 

A case is related of a house being shut 
up on account of a maid-servant suffering 


from fever; the maid recovered, but 
before the expiration of the forty days, 
another member of the family, through 


want of air and exercise, fell ill, and the 
quarantine had to begin afresh. Eventually 
the whole family sickened through the long 
confinement and the continual renewal of 
their term of imprisonment, and, when the 
plague was really introduced into the 


house by the searchers who came _ to 
inquire into their health nearly every 
member of the household fell a _ victim 


to it. 

Even after the searchers were satisfied that. 
the disease no longer existed, and the 
watchmen were removed from the doors of 
the infected houses, great difficulty was 
experienced by the inmates in leaving the 
city. The Lord Mayor's residence was be- 
seiged with applications for bills of health, 
and at all the gates of the city, and the 
turnpikes on the main roads, the certificates 
were required to be exhibited. 

The Lord Mayor seems to have displayed 
great courage and devotion all through this 








74 
trying time. He never forsook his post ; 


and as almoner of the vast sums of money 
contributed by the rich he prevented a 


great deal of distress among the poor, and 
alleviated the sufferings of those who were 
disabled from carrying on their ordinary 
trade or employment. 

The sums subscribed at this time seem 
to us incredible. The greatness of the need 


seems to have touched all hearts ; the money, 


we are told, poured in, the wealthy contri 
buting unasked in the most liberal manner. 
One week the sum raised for the relief of 
the plague-stricken poor amounted to one 
hundred thousand pounds, the king him 


self contributing one thousand pounds. In 
the parish of Cripplegate alone the sum of 
seventeen thousand pounds was distributed 
weekly. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous public figure 
at this 
Craven, 


time Was a charitable nobleman, Lord 
who built a hospital or 
called, at his 


“ pest- 


house,” as it was own cost, 


THE QUIVER. 


on the 
in the 
known 
thropic 
care ot 


present site of Golden Square. Early 
eighteenth century tiie spot was still 
as “ Pest-House Fields.” This philan- 
nobleman not only provided for the 
the sick, but he remained in London, 


ministering to the needs of his suffering 
fellow-creatures, during the whole time of 


the visitation. 

From these lazars or pest-houses arose, 
as time went by, hospitals and infirmaries, 
and other kindred beneficent institutions 


which have been a blessing and a boon to 


sufiering humanity ever since. 


For these enduring monuments of the 
charity of a past age we are indebted to 
the terrible visitation which called forth 


the tenderness and compassion of all noble 


and chivalrous natures. ‘Touched by the 
love of Christ, compassion gained its true 
meaning. Pity and need make all men kin. 


** Here, at least, were men 
Who meant and did the noblest thing they knew: 
Can our religion cope with deeds like this?’ 








“ Their sorrows are our sorrows,”—p. 71, 
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A DAUGHTER OF ERIN. 
A Complete Story. 
By KATHERINE TYNAN, Author of “Shamrocks,” &c. 


Y friend Nora Pember- 
ton used to weigh 
heavily on my _ mind. 
If Archie had lived, 


things would have gone 
well with her; but when 


she was a bride of six 











weeks he was flung 

from his horse while 

riding down a _ hillside 
in India, and was picked up dead. 

He had hai a handsome salary, but had 
saved nothing of it He had been a -wildly ex- 
travagant lover; and the cashmere shawls, the 
embroideries, the Chinese crapes, the gold and 
ivory and mosaic and old Satsuma he had 


Nora had been the envy of the 


No doubt, poor fellow, he thought 


lavis he 


station ladies 


he had plenty of time to save; his life must 
have seemed good enough to him at thirty, for 
he had neglected even to insure it. 

He had found Nora during a holiday in Ire- 
land, she made one of a happy, hungry 
brood of ve boys and girls, Her home was 
in a wild district of the west, but it was sur- 
prising how many friends and neighbours they 
seemed to have They were all cousins of one 
another 

‘I assur Mrs. Madden,” Nora said to 
me in the first days of our acquaintance, “that 
I found station-life in India very lonely after 
Ballymacadammore. And yet, if you stood on 
our hall-door steps—that is, if you didn’t fall 
through a hole in them down into the area 
below—you d have thought there wasn’t a hous 
within ten miles Round corners they were, or 


hidden in a 
mountains. 


sunk in a dip of the country, or 
back of the 


round 


clump of trees, or a bit 
We were alw 


to each other on 





ays jogging 


our crazy jaunting-cars with the harness tied to- 
gether by bits of string; and the parties and 
the hunting, and the races and sports of all 
kinds! It wouldn't be easy to beat that bit of 
Galway for jollity.” 





‘I suppose not, my dear,” I used to say; “ but 
isn't it very wet!” 

‘Sure many a time I longed for it when I 
was baking in Coinoor. There was always some 


rain hanging about, if it wasn’t falling in * dreeps,’ 
But we 
Indeed, we 


there. used to 


were always so 


as they say over were as 


it as young salmon. 


shabby, we Leslies, that our clothes were past 
spoiling. which was the only thing that might 
have disturbed our equanimity. Oh, dear, what 


jolly old days they were ! 


I had come to know Nora when she was about 
eighteeen months a widow. She had a shabby 
little lodging near mine at Ramsgate, and I was 
first interested in her by seeing her so lonely 


with her little baby, and she in her widow's weeds. 
We started talking when we met in our walks, and 
she told me that little Archie had been born after 


his father’s death. Now that is, I think, the 
strangest and saddest thing which can befall a 
woman, and my heart went out in pity to her. 


So little by little we became friends 

Nora is a very affectionate creature, and I must 
confess I have always felt her impulsive regard 
for myself very sweet. I am a _ plain-looking 
elderly woman, poor, and with indifferent health, 


and I always feel it so flattering when a _ beau- 
tiful young creature like Nora comes and flings 
her arms about my neck, and kisses me over 
and over, as if she could not kiss me enough. 
Poor child! what I have been able to do for her 
is so little. But I think she knows what I have 
the will to do for her, if only I were not so 
poor. She bursts in on me when I say some- 


thing of the kind in her impulsive way. 
‘You dear, good friend! To talk of having 


done little when you know you have given 


Archie and me a_ pied-a-terre, a little spot of 
earth to which we could run for a_ breathing- 
spac when the fight with the world grew too 
hard. Why, if we hadn't had you, I couldn't 
have kept it up; I’d have broken down and lost 
my health, and died and left Archie motherless.” 

“Oh, my dear, you go so fast!” I say, 


laughing 

another hug. 

you dear woman. And more 
haln't helped me with 
baby, and put up with 
him in your little seaside lodgings London 
vrew too stifling, why, he'd have withered like a 


she gives me 

gut ‘tis all true, 
than that; for if you 
Archie when he was a 


when 


little flower that some careless person has left 
out in the glare and forgotten to water, and 
then there'd have been no Archie.” 

She hugs me again with a little catch in her 
throat, and a mist in her dark-blue eyes. 

And then she goes on, breaking into one of 


her sudden beautiful smiles— 

“And if there were no Archie, what would you 
and I done for the arm which is to 
support us in our old age, and which Archie is 
growing up to every moment that he lives?” 


have strong 


I smile in return, for the boy is very dear to 
me. as dear mother. Even 
to her I have never betrayed what a joy it was 
to me, a childless woman, to have had him during 
those years of his helplessness altogether to my- 
self for long weeks at atime. Nora thought my 
old Anne took care of the child’s toilet and all 
that, but I did all those sacred little mother's 
offices for him with my own hands. It was tast- 
ing a little the joy which God had denied me, 
and which I miss at once more and less since I 
have known Nora. 


almost as to his own 
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I remember the surprise in 
she understood that I was going 
baby myself. 

“Why, you don’t know anything about babies, 


Anne's eyes when 
to bath the 


ma’am,” she said, and then seeing me _ wince, 
perhaps, she added in a feeling tone: “It isn’t 


them as would make the good mothers that the 
Lord always sends the babies to.” 

I think she guessed how much I liked to do 
it, for after that made no protest, but sat 
by and superintended my first performance of 
my duties as nurse. Many compliments she 
paid me over my unhoped-for cleverness. My 
Anne had nursed us all, and reared a fine family 
of her own afterwards. 


she 


“T always say, ma'am,” she said, “that it is 
the love teaches us how to handle the delicate 


little things. There, anyone ’ud think you were 
used to washing babies all your life.” 

And so entirely did she trust me that, after 
sitting with me one or two mornings, she left 
me to myself. She never said that she’d under- 
take the baby when I got tired, for I think she 
knew I wasn’t going to tire. Indeed, dearly as 
I love Nora, those days were among the happiest 
of my life, when my poor girl was slaving for 
her bread, and I had her little boy almost as 


my own, 

I think she understands something of my 
feeling for him, and it draws us, if possible, 
closer. Nora is not one of those women who, 


while being pleased that you should be taken up 
with the child, will yet let you feel that the 
child is not yours but theirs. On the contrary, 
she was always encouraging the little lad to 
love me, and to show his love as he did with 
herself. Of course the child is fonder of her— 
I should be a selfish woman to wish it otherwise— 
yet he is very fond of me. He was always used 
to my face, almost from the time his great blue 
eyes began to notice things, and he loved me 
better than anyone excepting his own dear 
mother. 

Often I have seen the dear girl put him down 
out of her arms, saying— 

“Run now to Maddie’—that is what they had 
both learnt to call me—“‘and give her just as 
many kisses as you have given mother.” 

I often thought she felt apologetic to me be- 
cause she really owned Archie and I didn’t. 

Now I have said at the beginning of this rig- 
marole that Nora lay heavily on my mind. I 
don’t think she was meant to earn her bread. 
Not that she lacked industry or cleverness or 
good-will, but the real trouble with the poor 
darling girl was that she was too good-looking. 

Her looks seemed to be against her everywhere, 
except once when she was for a few months em- 
ployed in Messrs. Grindem’s great drapery estab- 
lishment. She used to walk up and down there 


with mantles on her beautiful shoulders for the 
customers to see. “The life of a fine lady,” she 
called it, but it was only when, after a few 


months, her health began to break down that 
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she revealed to me the law of the establishment 
against the assistants seating themselves during 
all the long day. What an iniquity it is that 
such things should be done! 

“You shall come right home to me,” I said, 
“and sit as much as ever you like, while we hunt 
through the advertisements in the newspapers for 


something you can do without killing yourself, 
Grindem’s customers ought to know how women 
are being tortured and broken down in health 


every day by their iniquity.” 
“They do know,” she said calmly, “or, if they 


don’t know, it is not for lack of being told. 
Women are oppressed because women will not 
help them. They would not dare to do such 
things with men.” 

She was at home quite a month after that 
before she was able to get about and look for 
something to do. I wish I had the flogging of 


Grindem—but there, they only do what their cus 
tomers permit them to do. 
Archibald Pemberton’s people have a very fine 


house near Portsmouth. They are quite wealthy, 


but they are so ignorant, stupid, and vulgar 
that they can never forgive Nora for being an 


Irishwoman, and for having married their son. 
They have not troubled about her in her widow- 
hood, poor thing! and have left her to shift for 
herself and their son’s son as best she might. I 
hope they don’t know how near she has often 
been to destitution, but I, for my part, think the 
worst of them. 


Nora laughs about it. as she does about most 
things, even when she is very near tears. She 
has often made me laugh, too, in spite of my 
indignation, by her sudden assumption of the 


stiff manner and conceited expressions of the old 
couple. Nasty old things they must be. 

“T was always anxious,” Nora, “when I 
was engaged, to write to my poor Archie’s mother, 
but he always discouraged me, and I was so silly 
I never guessed the reason why. Oh, the romances 
we made up at Ballymacadammore about the mag- 
nificence of Everton Towers, which we thought 
so very imposing a name—the footmen we imag- 
ined, and the gold plate, and the horses and 
carriages, and the gardens, and the drawing-rooms 
hung with yellow silk!” 

She pauses to take breath and laugh. 

“And I was to be the centre of delight to Mr. 


says 


and Mrs. Pemberton and my staid brothers and 
sisters-in-law. They were all to admire me so 
much. Indeed, I rather fancy we thought my 


being Irish would positively fascinate them.” 

“And it didn’t?” 

“You should have heard Mrs. Pemberton on my 
first and only visit. *I won't conceal from you’— 
her voice became thin and acid—‘ that it was a blow 
to us when our married an Irish girl. 
I understand that a rule do not 
make good wives.’” 


dear son 


Irishwomen as 


“Poor Nora! What did you say?” 
* Nothing, I was too miserable. I have often 
thought since of several amusing and brilliant 
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**You're too good looking to have about a faded beauty like myself.’ ”"—p. 79. 


rejoinders. But, after all, they were my poor kind 
Archie’s people 


Judy married six times, and died on the eve of 


I might have said that my Aunt 





the séventh, but it wouldn't have persuaded them 
that we were in demand as wives. So I just sat 
keeping back my tears, and said nothing. If I 
had spoken, I am sure I should have screamed 
erying.” 

“You poor What horrid people!” 





‘I suppose they felt I had stolen their son 


from them. I don’t know how I got away 
The sister, Louisa, asked me to have some tea. 
I might have taken it if I thought she was sorry 


for me, for I needed it sorely; but she looked at 
me with the same stony eyes of suspicion as her 
mother I had an idea that old Mr. Pemberton 


might have been kinder if he dared, but 1t was 
evident that he was ruled by his women-folk.” 

“And they left you, their son's widow and 
their son’s child, to sink or swim, in this hard 
and bitter world?” 

“They know nothing of little Archie. When he 
was born I pondered over the matter, and concluded 
that they had lost the right to know. Probably 
they thought I had gone back to my native 
wilds, and would trouble them and theirs no 
more.” 

“Things would have been very different there, 
if you had,” I said. @ 

* Oh, dear Ballymacadammore, yes! They would 
have taken us in with open arms, my little 
Archie and me. We would have added distinctly 
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to their happiness even if we had taken the 
bread out of some of their mouths, as we should 
have done, for they are really very poor, poor 
darlings! and as hungry as they are handsome. 
I remember my own enormous appetite.” 


“Tt was a strange idea of yours not to tell 
them.” 

“That I was poor, Maddie? Well, think of 
their pride and joy in my imagined splendour, 
and the irmocent airs they give themselves to 
their friends and neighbours, poor dears! over 


Nora made. Why, they enjoy it 
all by proxy. And what good would it do if I 
were to tell them, except that it might remove 
the very faintest mist of suspicion in their dear 
loyal hearts that it is a little never 
to ask any of them over to share my splendours. 
It is the only thing that troubles me about the 


the great match 


low of me 


situation. They would never speak of it to each 
other, but I am sure in their hearts they must 
wonder.” 

For a moment there was a flush of tears 
under her lids. 

“The last time I was over,’ she went on. 


“Grania. who is the eldest of us all, and the 
mother of the family since we were left mother- 


less, told me in such a wistful way, and half as 


if she were ashamed of herself, her anxieties 
about the boys and their schooling. Anthony, it 
seems, is scholarly inclined, and would be an 


honour to the Leslies if only he had a chance. 
And Patrick and Dom and Davy are all running 
wild. The little girls, Eva and Dot, are as bad 
tomboys as any to be found in all Connaught 
and no chance of a school to tame them. I 
had to listen to it all, and sympathise and 
pretend not to understand. You should have 
seen poor Grania’s crestfallen face as she turned 


away. I was trimming a bonnet during the 
confidence, and had to keep up a show of airy 
interest in it while my heart was sore, because 
I could not do anything of what poor Grania 
hoped.”’ 
“Would it not be wise to undeceive them?” 
“TIT have thought it over, and have concluded 


that there is no good in opening their eyes. We 
are an affectionate family. we Leslies, and if they 
only guessed at what I have had to endure they 


could not sleep at nights. Besides, they would 
never rest till 1 went home to them, and I will 
not do that. They are so apologetic when I 
go there for their rough fare, little knowing 
that it is luxury compared with what I have 
had to endure.” 


“You could not have kept up the illusion if 


your father and mother had lived.” 


“ Mother would have known, however well I 
acted. Her motherhood gave her a kind of 
second sense. If anything was to happen to us, 


its shadow came over her mind first. She dreamt 
calamity when Eily was going to get the 
diphtheria, and fhe day that Standish broke his 
leg riding a borrowed mare of Colonel Bodkin’s 
she foresaw it and implored him to give it up. 


Ah, poor mother! she endured all our ills 
doubly.” 

“You would not have tried to deceive her?” 

“T would not. It is easy to hoodwink anyone 
so simple as Grania. Then Esther comes after 
me. I wish I could give Esther her chance. She 
has the beauty of her Jewish namesake, the 
skin sun-warmed, the black hair, the walk of an 
empress. But her blue Irish eyes tell that she is 
no daughter of Jerusalem.” 

“ You must make their dreams come true. You 
must meet a fine, rich, handsome gentleman, who 
will be the genius of the lamp to all your wishes 
and theirs.” 

She laughed gaily. 


The first time I had hinted 


at her marrying again she had been as much 
offended as it was in her sweet nature to be. 
She had been fond of Archie Pemberton, and he 


had been good to her, and in those six weeks of 
honeymoon she had not had time to discover 
what I found out easily from her transparent 
confidences—that she had not given him the full 
riches of her deep heart. 

“ You are bent on that fairy prince,” 
and I am 


she said; 


“but he does not come, growing 


to be the old mother of a great big boy. I’m 
afraid Archie must be our fairy prince.” 
I looked at her as she spoke. Her troubles 


had left little mark upon her beauty. She never 
brooded, and was bitter. When she 
came back to me from any of her frequent hard 
experiences she seemed to leave the memory of 
it all behind her. It was a joke with her that 
there was a fardel of beside her 
trunk in my little assumed as 
soon as she went once again on her travels. 


she never 


cares lying 


box-room, to be 


I have a tiny bit of a house at Highgate, 
a little cottage for which I pay _ twelve 


shillings a week. My income all told is a 
hundred a year; so you will see that I have 
not much to Still, with only a couple of 
women of very simple tastes it is surprising how 
far that income making them com- 
fortable. My little house is always and 
dainty, and Nora declares she finds it a paradise 
back to it from much 


spare. 


may go in 
clean 
when she comes very 
finer houses. 

Little by little my house has come to be her 


home and Archie's when they are in London, 
which is not often enough for my _ happiness. 
Archie is now nearly nine. A year ago his 


determined young mother discovered that he was 
being kept a baby by living with a household of 
women, and packed him off to a school I was 
heart-broken when he went, but I certainly saw 
a change in him when he came home three 


months later, entirely for the better, and his talk 
of football and ericket is refreshing in this 
house of none but feminine interests. For the 
first time in my life I have learned the mysteries 


of “wickets,” “runs.” “maidens,” and “overs,” 
and can even talk about making a “duck” in a 


way which seems to please Archie very much. 


I have said Nora’s good looks have stood in 
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her way. She tried governessing once or twice, 
poor dear! but with the same _ result 
Once an elder son came home from his regiment 


always 


and began to hang about the schoolroom, despite 
Nora’s cold looks, till she got into serious trouble, 
though I have no patience with that woman for 
Another 
time an old lady who visited the house suggested 
employer that her beautiful Titian- 
which the barbarian called red, 
whereupon, as_ the 
without 
it, she got her dismissal and a quarter’s 


not seeing that it was not Nora’s fault 


to Nora's 
coloured hair, 
was not at all respectable, 


poor dear could 


hardly change her hair 
dyeing 
salary. 
time 


There was a when she was in very low 


water, and, in spite of my protests, she actually 
lady’s-maid to Lady M——. 
This lady, who seems to have been not a very 
however, very kind in her 
careless way to Nora. I am sure she never had 


accepted a post as 
discreet person, was, 


with her hair and her dresses 
However, Nora had been 


anyone so clever 
before 
about three months when a sudden caprice seized 


with her only 


her, and she said to her one day— 
‘ next week, and I shan't 
You're much too good-looking 
faded beauty like 
and I’ve had to 
my temper with you, and I can’t be angelic for 


I’m going abroad 


take you with me. 
about a 


to have myself. 


Besides you’re a lady, control 


more than three months.” 


‘Very well, my lady,” said poor Nora 
mee kly ° 
“Now don't go away hating me,” said her 


eccentric ladyship. “If I were a few years older, 
and had begun to give up my pretensions to be 
wouldn’t part 
Now take your cheque. my dear—it’s a handsome 
one—and if I can do anything for you, tell 
me. Only I shan’t recommend you to any of my 


a beauty, I with you for gold. 


acquaintances as lady’s-maid, because, in the first 
place, you're a lady, and have no business playing 


at being a servant, and, in the second place, I 
should grudge you to anyone else, though I 
won't keep you myself.” 


Nora was leave 





Lady M 
Indeed, it was 


really sorry to 


who did not lose sight of her. 


through her ladyship she went to Didcotes some 
months later. 
Before that she 


sne went to a 


had had a horrible experience. 
place, where she 
understudy to the landlady 
herself. She was to take the foot of the table 
and carve. She was to look after the linen. have 
charge of the silver and china, letters, 
make out bills, and I know not what else. 
There had been a personal interview, and I think 
struck by 


boarding-house 
was to be a sort of 


write 


woman had _ been 
Nora's appearance, and, being very vulgar-looking 
herself, had difference it would 
make to have a 


the boarding-house 


appreciated the 
refined lady in evidence at her 
establishment 

Nora went to it 
receive no salary, 


The place was by the sea. 
for that 
but was to have her board and lodging, and—this 


reason. She was to 


was the inducement—to have Archie with her 
during the holidays. 

I disliked the boarding-house creature the 
minute I saw her. One thing showed me how 
grasping she was. There is a 
Nora’s Satsuma and ivory and lacquers and em- 
broidered stuffs surviving the hard days, and 
making my little drawing-room very rich. Well, 
the creature discovered on her one visit that the 
things belonged to Nora, and immediately made 
it a condition of the bargain that they should 
be transferred to her own wretched tawdry rooms 
while Nora remained with her. So my poor girl 
had to carry a great case of them to Saltmarish 
when she went. 
treated abominably. I linger 
over it, for I must get on with my story, but 
f may say that she was only there a week when 
her bedroom was taken from her, and she was 
put to sleep in a horrible underground cellar, 
damp, and full of smells and black-beetles and 
all manner of horrors. She was told it was 
only for a night or two. but the time passed, 
and still whenever she asked for her own room 
she was told to wait a little longer. 

She grew full of rheumatic pains, and she 
who had always splendid health began to feel 
languid and ill. Then the woman complained 
that she wasn’t fulfilling her part of the bargain 
in being ill. 

At last a very bright American girl, who was 
a boarder, and had taken a great fancy to Nora, 
discovered the dog-hole where she slept. Her in- 
dignation was splendid. She stormed at the 
boarding-house woman till the creature squirmed, 
and she made up a comfortable bed on a sofa 
in her own room for poor Nora, 

Things went on all right till after she had 
left, then the boarding-house woman accused Nora 
setting her clients 


good deal of 


She was won't 


of creating a scandal, and 


against her, though the poor dear had never 
complained, and it was only through a _ good- 


natured under-housemaid that Miss Vanderhoven 
had discovered how Nora was being treated. 

The end of it was that my poor girl came 
back to me quite invalided; it took months to 
make her well again. And all her pretty things 
remained in the hands of that unscrupulous 
woman, till my old friend Mr. Green, who is a 
lawyer, compelled her to give them up. 

Nora was still looking a little wan when Lady 
wrote quite unexpectedly. 

“T’ve had you in my mind, my dear, though 
I've made no sign. Would you like to go to 
Devonshire and be companion to the dearest old 
fairy godmother outside ‘Cinderella’? You will 
only have to read to her, and snip dead leaves 
off her rose-trees, and take her asthmatic little 
doggies for walks. and do up her dear little 
caps. She is nearly blind, and I wouldn't send 
you to her only I know you'll be tenderly good 
not quite a brute must be. 
recluse—but perhaps 
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to her, as anyone 
It will be the life of a 
you won't mind that.” 
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It was the very thing for Nora, who was 
hovering on the brink of another shop situation, 
and the matter was concluded without delay. It 
was September when she went down, and Archie 


had just gone back to his school. Her first 
letter was full of delight. 
“The house is in a sheltered combe,” she said, 


“and at the other end of the valley you see the 
ships passing between two purple rocks. It is a 
little house ; ‘Rose Cottage’ suits it admirably for 
a name. It has diamond-paned windows and pro- 
jecting eaves like a little toy house, and 
are all over the walls. The second crop is now 
in full glory. I am told they straggle on up to 
Christmas in this sheltered and monthly 
roses bloom the whole year round. 


roses 


place, 


“The old lady is a dear. She fits the place 
admirably. She is like a picture in her black 
silk dress and mittens, her fichu and lace cap. 


She sits there so patiently, knitting for the poor. 
You know her only son killed at Tel-el- 
Kebir. I too have an only son, Maddie. 

“She asked me about Archie to-day, and said I 
must have him down me whenever he has 


was 


to see 


vacations. I think I am going to be very happy 
here. It wouldn't suit a young girl, but it is 


very peaceful for a woman who has left her hopes 
and joys, always excepting Archie, behind. There 
seem to be no neighbours except the rector and 
his wife, and the squire of Combe-Denton, who 
is apparently elderly and unmarried. There are 
the most delightful who keep us lively. 
They are not at all asthmatic, though they are 
very much petted. They play the most noisy 
games through these quiet and it would 
be hard to say whether they or we enjoy them 
most. 

“T read a good deal. It is easy to do 
thing for a person so considerate and so apolo- 
getic as the dear old lady. She likes stories about 
soldiers more than anything else. The only draw- 
back is that the room has to be kept so dark on 
account of her eyes. You know she is not quite 
blind. She can see a glimmer of things between 
her lids. She says she can see my hair when 
the wind lifts the blind. She sends me out 
often to take the dogs for a run or 
errand. She says change of occupation is the 
thing for the young, and doesn’t seem to change 
her mind about me when I tell her I 
no longer. Fancy with a big 
Archie !” 

This letter makes me feel 
Nora. Indeed, for the first time for years she 
seems to be off my mind. I am making some 
shirts for Archie, and while I am thus employed 


dogs, 


rooms, 


any- 


very 


some such 


am young 


young, boy like 


1 very happy about 


I sit and dream dreams about Nora. She will 
mever leave old Lady Delahay, of course, and 
Archie will come in the summer. and win the dear 


old lady’s heart, and she will leave them both a 
large slice of her fortune. So my thoughts go 
on, leaping from thing to another, and I 
do not feel so lonely for Nora. 

Succeeding letters are full of the quiet charm 


one 


of the place, and the kindness of the dear little 
old mistress, whom I have grown to love though 
I have never seen her. There is no event chron- 
icled in the letters for some time, and then a 
new person comes on the scene. 

“Yesterday morning it was mild and dark, 
with a low yellow haze lying over the valley. I 
lady’s lamp lit, for the room was 
quite murky. We were at an interesting part of 
the book, and I hardly of how 
tired I was, and Lady Delahay had dropped her 
knitting and was listening, all excitement. 

“Then suddenly a voice came out of the 
shadows, beyond the screen which we had drawn 


had my old 


was conscious 


round us. 

“*Let me go on, Aunt Marion,’ 
young lady is tired. I know the 
have been listening for some time.’ 

“*My dear Geoffrey !’ cried out Lady Delahay, 


‘ The 


place, for I 


it said, 


fumbling towards him with pathetic eagerness, 
So you have come back. Why didn’t you send 
me word you had returned?’ 


“T went out and left them together. When I 
came in quietly an hour later, he was reading 
the story where I had dropped it. It seems he 
used often to and read for Lady Dela- 
hay before I came. He has been abroad. But I 
have not told you who he is. He is the squire 
of Combe-Denton, Mr. Trefusis. He is not really 
Lady Delahay’s nephew, though he calls her 
Aunt Marion. She and his mother were dear old 
friends. He is not elderly, unless you call forty 
elderly. He has a kind brown face, with a hint 
of patience and sorrow about it that makes you 


come in 


feel sorry for him all at once. Lady Delahay 
has told me about him. It seems his first love 
died, and he has never cared for another woman. 


Lady Delahay has almost given up hoping that 
he will marry.” 

Now when I read this I won't deny that I 
was greatly interested. I could see how Nora felt. 
He was not one of the young gentlemen whom 
she had learned to avoid and be fearful of in 
her hard-working life. He was a man of mature 
years, one who, like herself, had known sorrow. 
I could believe that at the first glimpse when 
he revealed himself so kindly, Nora's heart had 
begun to put out little friendship 
towards him, 

At Christmas Archie had a fortnight’s vacation, 
which he spent in Devonshire. I felt not seeing 
the boy, but I! am too sensible a woman, I hope, 
to want for my own sake to shut up a growing 
with two women in a London suburb at 
Christmas-time. So I put my or two tears 
of disappointment into the football jersey I was 
working for him for a Christmas-box and said 
nothing about it 

After all, I 


shoots of 


boy 
one 


lad. His dear mother 


saw the 


parted with him a couple of days earlier in 
order that I might have him. She telegraphed 
to me to meet him at Paddington, and I was 
there watching for him when the train ran 
along the platform. The great fellow bounded 
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into my arms before the train had stopped hardly, 
and was hugging me for bare life. It was frosty 
weather, but you might have warmed yourself at his 
rosy cheeks and shining eyes. He had a great 
heap of parcels—some for me, but more for him- 
self. He was very full of Combe-Denton and his 
mother and his new friends. 

‘Lady De lahay was no end of a trump ; shi 
knows what a boy likes,” he said feelingly—and 


mother and he had had such a jolly time 


It was a great wonder that Archie did not get 
spoilt, and it shows the sweet heart the boy has, 
He is tall for his age—indeed, old Tuft the green- 
twelve, and he only 
nine the other day, and he is as pretty as his 
mother. It would be hard to say whether Anne 
Sut, like his 
mother, he is not easily spoilt. Yet he has both 
will and temper. I should think nothing of a 
lead him by a 


grocer guessed him at 


or I are the sillier about him. 


boy who had not. But you can 

















“*My poor darling!’ he said.”—p. 82. 


“There's tuck in that hamper,” he 
a very substantial one, “and two 
white rabbits in this box. Then here's 
skates that awfully jolly fellow 
me, and here’s ‘Treasure Island,’ 


I can tell you I'll make the 





Smithard’s sit up.’ 

I just sat and listened while all that evening 
Archie chattered without ceasing. Anne came in 
too, and sat hemming dusters by lamplight, and 
smiling to herself. I had heard from the parlour 
Archie’s greeting to her. “I say, Anne, what an 


awfully pretty girl you ‘re growing,” and the 


resounding kiss that accompanied it, and then 
Anne’s delighted “Well, vf all the imperence!” 
and then the scuffle in the kitchen which made 
flutter 


must 


up and down in the 
be morning, and people 


Dick my canary 
cage, thinking it 
about 


548 


hair when you could not drive him with all the 
whips of the world. 

We let him chatter away and say very little 
ourselves. 

“Did you ever notice, Maddie,” I 
asking, “what jolly hair mother has’? 
down, you know.” 

‘Very beautiful hair, my boy,’ I assent, for 
weaknesses. It is 


found him 
-when it is 


Nora’s hair is one of my 
lovely. 

“Old Trefusis thinks so. One day, because it 
was wet, mother and I were playing with the 
dogs in the hall. We were throwing a ball for 
them to fetch. and mother was sitting on the 
floor, and somehow—we were having such a jolly 
game!—mother’s hair fell down, and went over 
her shoulders to the ground. She was going to 
‘Leave it a bit, 
jolly it is!’ 


twist it up, but I cried out, 


mother dear. You've no idea how 
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And then mother laughed, and said she was so 
glad I thought it pretty, and left it all lying 
so. We never expected anyone, was so wet; 
but all of a sudden, while I was trying to get 
the ball from Rover, I heard mother say ‘Oh!’ 
and I looked at her, and her eyes were down 
and her cheeks were red. I couldn’t tell why 
she was like that till I looked towards the door. 
and I saw that old Trefusis had come in. He 
was looking at mother as if the sun had got 


into his eyes, and I assure you, though I jumped 
up and called ‘Hello, old fellow!’ he never 
so much as noticed me. Then mother jumped up 
and said something, and went of the room, 
and after a minute or Trefusis said ~ Hello, 
youngster!’ as if it five minutes 


out 


out 
two 


wasn't quite 


since I had said ‘Hello!’” 
* You see, my boy.” said I soberly, ‘‘ ladies are 
not accustomed to appear in public with their 


hair down, and mother was embarrassed, and Mr. 
Trefusis was sorry for her.” 

“Not a bit of it, you old duffer,” said Archie, 
with his usual fond contempt. “He was just 
dazzled, that’s what Trefusis was. I’m _ not 
quite sure,” he added wisely, “that I shouldn't 


have been dazzled myself; only mother’s mother, 
you see, and I’ve always known she had jolly 
hair.” 

The following spring Archie’s school broke up 
the There had_ been 
two or three cases of a very bad sort, but 
Archie returned to all appearances well enough, 
and very much excited over the epidemic and the 
consequent holiday. 

I was determined to keep the lad, for I didn't 


know how things might go, and, sure enough, he 


because of scarlet fever. 


had been less than a week at home with me 
before he sickened. 

I telegraphed for Nora. and she came at 
once, very quiet, but with such fear beside the 
courage in her beautiful eyes that my _ heart 
ached for her far more than if she had shown 
the wildest emotion. She wasn’t in the house 


half an 
about so quietly 


before she was by his bed. moving 
and helpfully that I am 
could have better. 

going to lad yourself.” 


hour 
sure 
been 

the 


no trained 
“You 
the doctor 
“We three in 
and 


nurse 
are nurse 
asked. 

turn,” said Nora, 
where we 


yet not 


looking to 
near the door, eager 
wishing to 


Anne sat 

for 

upon 
“Tt 


me, 


his verdict, crowd in 
him. 

he said again. 
Nora. “Give us 
them.” 

the expense of a 


will be very hard work,” 
“We not afraid,” said 

your orders, and we will fulfil 
I think he that 


are 


guessed 


trained nurse would be grievous to us. Anyhow, 
he said no more, except that the case might 
prove a comparatively light one. But there was 
the boy, so altered that it would break your 
heart to remember the Archie of a week ago 
beside this parched, tossing, fever-devoured little 
soul ! 


The case went badly. I remember the evening 


THE QUIVER. 


the doctor told us that Archie could not well be 
worse and live. 

“IT am sending Margaret to you, Mrs, 
Pemberton,” he said. ‘She has just got back from 
another case, and if anyone can help you to save 


Sister 


the lad, she will. You have done admirably,” he 
added, “and the nursing could not have been 
better; but you are overtaxed, and I am afraid 


of collapse.” 

I was trying to induce Nora to 
an hour. now Sister Margaret had 
Anne brought a message that I was wanted down- 
stairs. When I went into our little parlour a 
gentleman came forward to meet me. He held out 
his hand to me, and I guessed who it was as [ 
looked into his kind, anxious eyes. It Mr. 
Trefusis. I told him in a few words how 
things were, and how feared a break- 
for Nora in the other 


lie down for 


come, when 


Vas 


much 
addition to 


we 
down all 
trouble. 

Well, to make a long story short, he persuaded 
me to take him up-stairs. I went into the room, 
and left him standing outside the door, with his 
handsome head bent sorrowfully. 

“You are wanted outside,” I 

“The doctor?” she asked, her 
head or looking at me. Her eyes were devouring 
the face of her boy, and I thought the fear had 
ravages in her face as the 


said to Nora. 


without turning 


made almost as fierce 
fever in his. 

“Quick!” I said, feeling it was the only way 
to bring her. 


She followed me out on the staircase. 

“What is it?” she began—then she suddenly 
recognised Mr. Trefusis. “Oh, Geoffrey!” she 
said pitifully, and put out her hands to 
him. 

“My poor darling!” he said, and then he took 
her into his arms. 

I saw my place was not there, and I stole 


back into the room. Sister Margaret was standing 


over the boy, looking at him with keen _profes- 
sional eyes. I went up to her with my _ heart 
fluttering like a dying bird. 

“He is worse?” I whispered. 

She turned and looked at me. 


“It is too soon to say anything hopeful. Mrs. 


Madden, and I wouldn’t say so much to his 
mother, but I think he is easier. We shall see 
what the doctor says.” 

From that hour Archie mended. I always 
think Mr. Trefusis came in the nick of time to 
save us from having Nora on our hands. I shall 
never forget how he took care of her, the dear 


good fellow. It seems absurd to say it of a great 
strong fellow, but he really like a mother 
with her little sick baby till Nora began to get 
strong again. 

I only discovered 
been no word of 


was 


afterwards that there had 
love spoken between them 
before that night. They had certainly met like 
lovers, but I suppose the trouble about Archie 
had swept away all their barriers and let the 
love rush over them like a flood. 
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Nora has made up to them at Ballymacadam- 


more for the apparent selfishness of those 
years. Why, her sister Esther is going to marry 


month, and will take pre- 
mere commoner like 
goodness of that man to 
telling. He is put- 
honour and 


Lord Portwarne next 
eedence of the wife of a 
Trefusis. The 
beyond 
high 


Squire 
his wife's family is 


ting them all on the road to 


“A 


CHARGE TO KEEP I 


and, indeed, they seem to deserve their 
good fortune for all their happy-go-lucky upbringing. 

Anne and I have moved to a little cottage of 
our own in Devonshire. Nora would have it so, 
and, indeed. it was not hard to persuade me to 
come and live near her and Archie. None of 
the other children will ever be to me what the 
dear boy is. 


s:ccess, 


HAVE.” 


(TYPES AND Moops or CHILDREN.) 


I.—The Whimpering Child. 


HERE is a 


well - known 





proverb which 
says that “ old 
maids’ infants 
and bachelors’ 






children are al- 
ways well man- 
aged.” and we 
generally find that 
little 

are perverse and 

ill-behaved. 

friends and_ ac- 
quaintances are very 
ready to lay the 
blame on the parents, 
and especially on 


when ones 


casual 


This judgment is unnecessarily severe, 
and frequently unjust. Some children are much 
more “difficult” than others; and it is not at all 
unusual to find that teachers and nurses who have 
keeping other people’s 
to accomplish a 


the mother. 


successful in 
children in order fail wofully 
similar result when they have to do with children 
of theirown. In this direction, personal experience 
is an excellent school for teaching charity. Only 
those who have had actual knowledge of the dis- 
couragements and trials which confront « mother 
her children wisely and 
approval or dis- 


been most 


train 
well have any right to 
approval of methods of dealing with children, for 
they only are able to form an idea of the com- 
plexity of the 

Take, for example, the case of a child who is 
What is to 
Everyone agrees that his fault 
is most annoying and uncomfortable. It makes even 
those who love him to be out of patience with 


who is trying to 


express 


problem to be solved. 


“always whining and whimpering.” 
be done with him? 


him. It converts his presence into a bore and a 
nuisance, and destroys the love and kindly feeling 
which ought to b> the heritage of every little child. 
In the presence of his mother. polite acquaintances 
may make light of his fault; but the probability 
is that when her face is turned away the strictures 


By Phyllis Browne. 


upon both her and her little one are somewhat 
hard. “The child is spoilt: why does not his 
mother correct him?’ The poor mother would 


gladly do what she could if she knew how to set 
to work; but what steps can she take’? Her child 
has fallen into a way of whimpering she knows 
not how, and to reprove him seems to make him 
temper in the 
home as much as knows that for 
the happiness of the home sweet temper is of far 
than well-polished furniture 
but how can it be produced? 
or, more serious still, Can it 


worse. The mother values good 


anyone. She 


greater importance 
and dainty food ; 
That is the question : 
be produced at all? 
It would be foolish to deny that children in- 
to good- or ill-temper, 
impatience, sullenness, 
The child 
easy to 


tendency 


herit a certain ’ 
to discontent, peevishness, 
cheeriness, kindliness, and generosity. 
constitutionally sweet-tempered finds it 
Yet it is a far greater conquest when 
the child constitutionally morose and given to 
murmuring is trained to be happy and light- 
hearted. This is the real aim and object of true 
education. It has to do with lives, not with 
lessons. The mere fact that parents realise that 
the deplorable tendency of disposition has descended 
to the child partly from themselves ought to make 
them specially anxious to correct the unfortunate 
twist which may work so much ill. 

We have faith to believe that if the work be 
undertaken in the right spirit—in the spirit, that 
is, of dependence upon strength far greater than 
undertaken in a reasonable way, 
tendencies may be corrected, or, 


be good. 


our own--and 
these inherited 
at any rate, they can be controlled and kept under. 
In numberless instances an improvement of this 
nature has been effected; bad temper has been 
changed to good temper, and a habit of patience 
and cheery obedience has been substituted for one 
of rebellion and grumbling. The education that 
can effect this change is indeed a success. It is 
one of the most beautiful works of charity of which 
we have any knowledge. 

There is always hope when a kindly, thoughtful 
mother acknowledges to herself that her child 
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has a fault, and especially is this the case where 
faults of temper are concerned. For here the great 
danger is that the mischief should be left to grow 


is 


until it becomes strong and vigorous. If it 

fairly faced and treated wisely. well and good; 
but if ignored or unnoticed it is almost sure to 
become firmly established. The first step that a 


is soon as she realises 


mother has to take. therefore, : 


that her child has formed the unpleasant habit 
of whining and whimpering when dissatisfied is 
to boldly grapple with the mischief, “grasping 
her nettle,” as it were 


As a first step, she must watch herself and make 
it a rule that never, under any circumstances, shall 


a whimper secure the desired end. Never, on any 


account, must it be allowed to “pay.” The pro- 
bability is that the unpleasant habit originated 
through the child making the discovery that if 
he whined he obtained what he wanted, for even 


quite young children are quick to note the weak- 
nesses of their elders. But if after time the 
delinquent discovers that whimpering not 
bring him what he wants, but on occasion stands 


a 


does 
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in the way of his 
getting what he 


wants, he may grad- 
ually discontinue the 
practice. 

When a child has 
fallen into the way 
of whimpering, it 
must be the aim of 
the mother to “ break” 
the objectionable 
habit 
she may, and this she 
can do by preventing 
the repetition of the 
practice. 

It is always to be 
remembered that 
habit comes from the 
repetition of actions. 
Thus Bacon _ says, 
“Men’s deeds are 
after they have 
been accustomed,” or. 
to take Professor 
Huxley’s way of 
putting the case, “ An 
action may require 
all our attention and 


as speedily as 


as 











all our volition for 
its first, second, or 
third . performance, , 
but by frequent re- 


petition it becomes 
in a manner part of 
our organisation, and 
is performed without 
or even con- 
sciousness.” The 
whimpering child 
whimpers 
his 


volition 


frequently 
that he is doing so: 
automatic; a slight sensation of 
condition, will him 
le temps, as it were, even 
not feel naughty and is quite 
Yet the disturbance to those 
is great if he had male- 
Under 


without knowing 
almost 


unusual 


is 


action 


discomfort, an cause 
to 


when 


whine, pour passe r 


he does 
amiably disposed, 
listen to him 
volent intentions 
circumstances of the nature described, it would be 
ridiculous for the parent to punish the child. 
Punishment might undoubtedly give fit expression 


as 
disobedience. 


who as 


towards 


to the annoyance of the parent; it would not be 
likely to benefit the offender. 


gut.” says the stern disciplinarian, “ punish- 
ment would make the child remember.” Un- 
doubtedly. But remember what? That the mother 
gave way to bad temper while speaking against 
it; that life was pleasanter when mother was in 
another room. Jean Paul tells us that “ parents 
and teachers would more frequently punish accord- 


ing to the line of exact 
fault in a child, they would 


on their buttons or their fingers.” 


justice if, after every 
count twenty-four 
While counting, 
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let us hope that the mother would reflect that 
exact justice would call for punishment on herself 
rather than.on the child, who was merely acting 
according to a habit which she had allowed to 
grow and acquire strength. Punishments are very 
langerous methods, As Jobn Locke long since 


remarked, “Great severity of punishment does 


but very good—nay, great harm—in education, 
and I believe that it will be found that those 





10 have been most chastised seldom 
make the best men.” And punishment is specially 
unsuited for a fault like whimpering, because it 
acts in the wrong direction. Whimpering is the 
expression of a discontented spirit, and discon- 
exist when children are happy. The 


consciousness of sympathy, however, does much to 


tent does not 


produce happiness, and punishment destroys sym- 
pathy. It ought to be the parents’ last resource, 
and the parent who resorts to it resorts to the 
lowest kind of influence available. 

Quite as ineffectual as punishment is the method 


f nagging at a child, subjecting him to a perpetual 
fire of “do's and “don'ts” to cure him of the 
habit of whimpering. One of the most delightful 
results of a child being possessed of a cheerful, 


bedient spirit is that the parent is able to leave 
him alone a little. A child who is continually worried 


with commands, and told every other minute that he 

is to do this, and not to do that, is almost to be 

xcused if he becomes irritable and peevish. 

What, then, is the mother to do to cure her child 
f whimpering. if she is to refrain from punishing 

the fault, and is to avoid continual mention of it? 
She is advised to destroy the habit by the simple 





method of anticipating it, and preventing its 
repetition by changing the child’s thoughts. If 
for a few days the mother will watch the little 
one, pay special attention to him, answer his 
questions, give him no cause for discontent, and 
every time ind at once) when she sees that he is 
disposed to whimper instantly turn his mind 
from the subject in hand before he has time to 
begin to murmur, it is believed that she will very 
speedily cure the fault. sy merely ceasing tc 
whimper, he will get out of the way of whimper- 
ing, as formerly by repeatedly whimpering he got 
After trying the method for 
a very few days the fault will disappear. 

The method of treatment here recommended for 


into the way of it. 


managing the difficulty under consideration is 


asy and obvious, and energetic parents and 
teachers who have a preference for drastic and 
heroic measures may feel inclined to despise it. 
If, however, they will candidly consider the matter, 
they will see that to try to cure a little child of 
the habit of whimpering is not exactly a business 
that requires a steam-hammer plan of surgery. 
What Carlyle used to call the rose-water method 
is much more suitable for it. Nor is it as easy of 
accomplishment as at first sight appears. The 
mother who will succeed in it must bring heart as 
well as brain and will to the performance of her 
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task. If she does this, giving patient persever- 
ance to her work, and remembering always that 
physical causes have frequently a share in pro- 
ducing fretfulness, she will be rewarded by seeing 
that her child has escaped from the power of an 
unfortunate habit, which under less judicious 
management might have settled into permanent 
ill-temper. 
NOTE BY “A FAMILY DOCTOR.” 

THERE is, however, another cause for peevish- 
ness and discontent to which attention ought to 
be directed 

Usually an unhappy child is an unhealthy 
child. The ill-temper may perhaps be due to 
actual ill-health, or it may have been begun by 
some temporary indisposition, and still persist, 
even though recovery of bodily health may long 
have been complete. The initial trouble may 
have been slight, and consequently have escaped 
observation at the time, but the habit of whim- 
pering—most difficult of cure—was formed. 

Too often digestive disorders, past or present, 
are to blame. The food is either unsuitable or 
is ill-digested, and causes a certain amount of 
continual uneasiness, which the child manifests 
by being cross and by becoming difficult to 
please. He does not really know what he wants. 
It is notorious how being merely a little “out 
of sorts” makes an adult irritable, and the irri- 
tability often finds unreasonable expression, either 
in word or in conduct. And so it is with the child, 

I am glad that it is now becoming generally 
recognised that the moral and intellectual future 
of a child depend in no small degree upon the 
care bestowed upon its early health and educa- 
tion. In early childhood the brain and nervous 
system generally are developing and growing 
rapidly, and if the general health suffer in any 
respect, the greatest effect is observable upon the 
most delicate organ, i.c. the brain. If we recognise, 
then, that there may be a real cause for whimper- 
ing, the treatment is theoretically very simple. 

First of all, any ill-health must be cured. As 
I have already said, the cause is often trivial, but 
it would be well to have the whimpering child 
thoroughly overhauled by the family doctor. Careful 
dieting is always necessary—plain, easily-digestible, 
nutritious food. Sweets, given to soothe, nearly 
always aggravate indigestion. The child should 
spend a large part of the day in the open air, and 
be encouraged to play. The hygiene of the bedroom 
requires attention, for it is essential that the child 
should have refreshing sleep. The necessity for 
sound moral influence has already been fully 
discussed, and in my experience it is rare for a 
child to remain long peevish and fretful once 
his bodily health is assured and a firm kindly 
discipline maintained. I have often noticed, 
when fretful children are admitted as in-patients 
into a hospital, that their health and their 
temper improve simultaneously. 
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THE KING 
AND THE MAIDEN. 


By Roma White. 








A Fairy Parable. 

















Fairies stood one 
the brink of a 
swollen sea. Her 
turned upon 
like a star 
but behind 
had = failen 


Pine ) QUEEN of the 


evening 
black and 
face, which 
the waters. shone 
in the twilight; 
her the shadows 
upon the earth. Night was 
coming and the wind, 
growing colder, had lost 
burden of spring 
sadly through 
fir-trees 


on 





was 


on; 
its 
scents, 
the 

at 


sweet 
and washed 
tops the 
hand. 

The 
the brownies call Mother 
also by very many fair and lovely 

out thoughtfully over the 
and dark under the low 
stood on the edge of a cliff, sea-thrift 
and bladder campion grew, pink and white. And, 
below her feet, a ship, with neither crew nor cap- 
the wash of the waters. 





of near 


Queen of the Fairies— 
( 


Carey, but who is 


whom 
known 
—looked 
tossed high 


names 
waves as they 
line of sky. 


She where 


tain, swung to and fro in 

This was the ship that came every year to the 
shores of Fairyland; sailing silently and swiftly 
over the sea, and breasting the waters like a dark- 
winged gull, with no face at the helm, and no 
hand at the sail. And every year Mother Carey 
waited among the sea-thrift to greet it, and re- 
mained there. with a sad look on her lovely face, 
until it went away. But what the name of the 


ship was, whence it came, and whither it went, not 
even the wisest of the brownies knew. And Mother 
Carey never told them, for it was a secret that only 
the sky-fairies had been allowed to learn, 

As she waited this evening the wind grew colder, 
and blew. with a note, through the long 
grass and flowers that grew on the borders of the 


sobbing 


land. And gradually down the sides of the hills 
there came a sound of chanting, rising and falling 
in cadences slow and sad, heralding a mournful 


procession that stepped down the hillside towards 


the sea. First of all came the King's torch-bearers, 
their lights shining and flickering through the 
windy twilight, their faces azed and sad. Then 
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came some mem- 
bers of the royal 
household. with 
trembling hands 
and bent 
downwards upon 
the ground. Last 
of all, in a cha. 
riot draped in 
white, and drawn 


eyes 


by white horses, 
came the King 
himself ; and he 
was lying back, 
and ex- 
in the 
arms of a maiden, 
who held his head 
upon her shoulders, and let her tears fall silently 
upon his hair. 

And when the procession reached the edge of the 
cliff and stood opposite Mother Carey, the singers 
broke off in their wailing chant, and waited, with 
And the Queen of the Fairies loosened 
rising trom the ground, stepped to 
King. And her face 





pale 
hausted, 





bared heads. 
and, 
and looked on the 


her mantle 
the chariot, 


Was wet with tears. 


‘Is it so?” she asked softly. “ Has his turn, too, 
come at last?” 

The little murmur that ran through the ranks 
of the mourners swelled sadly to a “* Yes.” 

*How old is he?” she asked, lifting her fingers 
and laying them tenderly and lightly on the 
dying King’s forehead. 

“He is twenty-six years old, and but newly 


named king,’”? answered the maiden, her tears fall- 


ing like a shower. ‘He had many good and brave 
deeds in his mind to perform. Now they will be 
wasted,” 

Mother Carey raised her beautiful starry eyes to 


the speaker, with a look of deep compassion in 
their depths. 
“And you?” she said, softly. 


The maiden checked her tears, and drew up her 
head proudly. 

“T was to have been his wife,” she replied. 
“Nothing will left for me but—memory.” 

“Memory ! the gift that make 
either so beautiful or so sad!” murmured Mother 


Carey, and then she spoke out, 


be 


yes, men can 
strong and clear. 
who has loved 


‘Then you, my child, are the one 
him best?” 

The maiden looked round on the little throng 
of mourners; and, even through her tears, she 
smiled. 

“Ask them,” she said, gently. 


And though they, too, had loved the King, they 


bowed their heads, and whispered “ Yes.” 
‘Then,” said Mother Carey, “it is to you that 1 
must make the offer which it is given to me to 


make every year when the dark ship comes to the 
shores of Fairyland. 
accept it. 


No one yet has been able to 
One or two have said that they would 
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do so, but their love has not been strong enough 
to enable them to fulfil the conditions. Will you, 
my child, sail away alone, on that phantom vessel, 
over that stormy sea, in place of the King, your 
lord and lover!” 

The maiden drew the head of the King closer to 
her breast. “And him? What of him?” she asked. 

Ie will be carried back to his kingdom, where 
he will regain health and _ strength, and be 
enabled to do those good and wise and kindly things 
which he had hoped to perform. Some day——”’ 

‘Yes? Some day?” 

“Some day he will marry, and his wife will bear 
him a son, who also will rule wisely after him.” 

The maiden trembled, and grew whiter. 

“And me? What will become of me?” she 
asked very sorrowfully. 

“My child, whither you will go I may not 
tell you, for it is a secret that cannot be 
riven away, but must be hardly won by those 
who desire to learn it. But, in this land here, 
in the kingdom of your lord, you will be——” 

“Will be what?” 

“ Forgotten.” 


half-whispered the Queen of the Fairies, “you are 
the very first. Why do you do it?” 
“Because I am little and small and worthless 


Because ie is great and good, 
’ 


in his kingdom 
and men have need of him.’ 
The maiden’s face became every moment more 
beautiful. And now she did not look back at the 
King whom she loved, but gazed out steadfastly 
over the black sea. And Mother Carey’s eyes 
shone with a strange mixture of sorrow and joy 
“The very first!” she said again. “All the 
others have declared that they would live on, and 
show the world how to remember. But they 
also have forgotten. Child, your wish is granted.” 
The Queen of the Fairies touched the 
maiden lightly with her wand and murmured a 
few words over her. And she vanished from 
where she stood; and, in her place, a strange 
gleaming butterfly hovered on trembling wings, 
hanging, like a jewelled insect. in the dusky air 
The butterfly flew to the chariot. and brushed 
the King’s cheek for a second with the tip of one 





This was the test 
before which so many 
mourners, eager to set 
sail in the phantom 
ship in lieu of one 
vhom they loved more 


than life, had drawn 


back, hesitating and 
despondent The 
maiden, when she 


heard the word, shrank 
and trembled. 

“T should not have 
forgotten him,” she 
said, looking down, 
with deep yearning, on 
the white face against 
her breast 

Then the maiden laid 
back the dying King 
upon the cushions of 
the chariot, and stepped 
down among the sea- 
thrift and the campion 
of the cliff And her 
face, as she turned it 
to the sea, had some- 
thing of Mother Carey’s 
strange brightness upon 
it, and shone through 
the falling night. 

‘I am ready,” she 
said; “I am ready.” 

Mother Carey gazed 
at her, and the mourn- 
ers round the chariot 
made a little murmur, 
that was like a long 
sich 


“You are the first,” 


“Ue. daga \ \ 


\\ 














“ The King met a gorgeous procession.”—p. 88, 
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of its wings. And then it flew straight over the 
edge of the cliff, and settled on the top of the tall 
And through the darkness, 
who waited saw the phantom ship begin to move. 

And, as the 
dumb through 
golden light, that 
shot like an arrow 
the mast at the 
And so 


the wonderful 


swaying mast. those 
boat cleaved its 
water, a ray of 
came from neither sun nor moon, 
through the dusk, and struck 
the butterfly clung. 


unnamed 
the swollen 


strange 
way 


spot where 
strange and magical was this radiance that 
passed through the 
night as if it were made of dew and fire. And so, 
in shining glory, the soul of the maiden went away. 

Just before the with the tall 
mast and the gleaming thing which it bore, had 
faded upon the horizon, the sick King stirred upon 
his cushions and sat up, shading his eyes with his 
hand. And he looked after it, and inquired, in a 
low, weak voice. how he came to be there, and what 


beautiful insect 


phantom boat, 


dark ship upon the ocean. 


was the name of the 


Mother Carey stepped forward and told him of 
the maiden, and of her marvellous love. Then 
the King fell back with a low cry, and vowed 


And he ordered 


homewards, and 


would never forget 


should be 


that he, too, 
that the chariot 
that the 
chant as they had sung when they came down the 


turned 
mourners should sing the same mournful 
hillside on their way to the cliff. 

So the years passed on in Fairyland, and in the 
country behind the hills where the King’s dominions 
lay. And for a long while he remembered the maiden, 
and thought of her each time that he did a good or 
a wise ora noble thing. And then he began to find 
that he pe rformed these deeds for their own sakes, 
and for the sake of his subjects, and that the memory 
of the maiden who had been carried away in the dark 
ship in place of himself, though it kept its sweetness, 
was growing faded and dim. 

And then one day the King was riding through 
his country. where many people rose up and blessed 
met a gorgeous procession drawing 
And, riding on a snow-white 


him, when he 
to the palace. 
in the midst 


near 
palfrey 
of them, by the 
of her father. was the 
beautiful woman 


side 


most 
he: had ever seen 

The King paused and 
bowed low before these 
royal visitors, and in- 
quired the 
which they had come 
And then he heard 
that his guest was the 
lord of large adjoining 
countries, and that he 
wished to discuss with 


errand on 


the younger king many 
plans for the good and 
the welfare of men 
They all went back 
to the palace together, 
and the two kings : 
spent a long time in <= 





private conference and talk. And then the elder of 
the two asked the other if he would be willing to 
marry his daughter; for, said he, thereby would 
their hands be strengthened, and their work made 
easy. 

Then, of a sudden, a great joy. and yet a great 
came into the heart of the King. For, at the 
same moment, he knew that he had forgotten the 
that he loved the beautiful 
whom he had just seen. 

He bent his forehead upon his hand, and told the 
other King that he would give him his answer on the 
And that night he from his 
couch, and went alone out into the night, and down 
the hillside in the direction of the cliff where the 
sea-thrift knew that to-night the 
phantom boat would again lie under the lee of the 
land; ard that Mother 
above the water. 


grief, 


maiden, and Princess 


following day. 


rose 


For he 


grew. 


Carey would wait alone 

And when Mother Carey saw him coming she rose 
up and came to meet him. For the sight of the dark 
Ship to-night was not for him. 

“Ah.” she said softly, “T see—I see.” 

The King knelt on one knee before her, and, look- 
ing up into her eyes, told his tale. And her face 
was serious and pitiful as she listened. 

‘You he hac 
finished, “ you have done well to tell me all. Ané 
because you have done so, and because of that old 


have done well,” she said, when 


great love of the maiden who went away, you shall 
receive what has never been granted before to mortal 
in your kingdom—a message from the land whither 
the dark ship goes.” 

And then down from the starlight came the sound 
of voices and pale gleaming forms flew 
And the 
sky-fairies came about the King, and in their midst 
was the maiden whom he had once loved. But so 
holy and so beautiful had her face grown that he 
felt, suddenly, the old love could no longer be offered 
to her; for it was not a pure enough thing. 


singing ; 


earthwards from the high dome of night. 


And the maiden, standing at a little distance 
from him, smiled at 
him, and bade him 
marry the Princess 


who still lived on the 
earth. 
ee For.” 


learnt 


said, “I 


many se- 


she 
have 
crets, and my heart has 
grown pitiful and wide 
And I know now that 
it is best that nfortals 
should forget those 
who have been carried 
away, and should live 
out their lives in the 
kingdom of ‘earth with 
love and joy.” 


And then she flew 
away again with the 


sky-fairies, and the 
King went back across 
the hills to his bride. 
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-TSCRIPTIRE- LESSONS: FOR'S 
pL” INTERNATIONAL" S 





With illustrative Anecdotes and References. 


NovEMBER 15TH. God’s Blessing upon Solomon. 

T vead—l Kings ix. 1—9%. Golden Text—Pror. 
@, 22. 

| NTRODUCTION, The Temple 
has been built, and dedi- 


| cated; Solomon’s own 








| palace and his queen’s 

palace, and the “House 

| of the Forest of Lebanon” 

have all been finished; 

H the artisans of the dif- 

| ferent tribes have re- 

4 turned home, and Solomon 

is at the height of his 

prosperity. Now God appears to him a second 


I. A Promise, (1—5.) 
God's hous Twenty-four years have passed 
since God appeared first to Solomon and _ the 
young king asked for wisdom ; 


him, with riches and honour in addition Now 


which was given 


God appears to him again “as at Gibeon,” /. 
in a dream, in which Solomon heard God’s voice. 
God first speaks of the Temple just dedicated. He 
has heard Solomon's prayer and seven supplications. 
For protection of the sacredness of oaths. For 
deliverance from. their enemies on confession of 
also from drought or plagues. For the spread 


of the knowledge of God. 





For success in righteous 
wars. For the people when in captivity. 
1 makes promises about the Temple :— 


(a) He takes this house and calls it by His 
Name: it is the House of the Lord—same word 
as church the Lord's House”). (+) His eyes 
vill be there, beholding the worshippers. (¢) His 
heart will be there, receiving the prayer, praise, 


and offerings. What should this teach us to do? 
Worship the Lord in 
he beauty of holiness. Also promises that the 
kingdom of Israel shall endure for ever. Fulfilled 
in Christ (Acts ii. 30), Who shall reign for ever. 

II. A Warning. (6—9.) 

The sin. Turning away from God—as Solomon 
did in his old age, and so many of his descend- 
ants did by actual idolatry. Also by deliberately 
breaking God's commandments — making images 
as Jeroboam did, and not keeping His laws. 

The punishment. Israel shall lose the good 
land which God had given them. 


Reverence God's sanctuary 
} rs 





This beautiful house shall be despoiled—as it 
was by the Assyrians first, and afterwards by 
the Romans. 

The warning will be repeated from generation to 
generation. The people sinned and were punished. 

Lesson. God's word standeth sure. 


The End of Three Great Conquerors. 

Look to the end of worldly ambition, and what is it? 
Take three of the greatest conquerors the world ever 
saw. Alexander, when he had so completely subdued 
the nations that he wept because there were no more 
to conquer, at last set fire to a city and died in a scene 
of debauch. Cvsar, having conquered eighty cities, and 
dyed his garments with the blood of one million of his 
foes, was stabbed by his best friends in the very place 
which had been the scene of his greatest triumph. 
Napoleon, after being the scourge of Europe and the 
desolater of his country, died in banishment, conquered 
and a captive. So Solomon also lived to say in bitter- 
ness, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity!” 


NOVEMBER 22ND. Rewards of Obedience. 
Tv read— Prov. iii. 1—17. Golden Texat—Verse 6. 


Introduction. Solomon is believed to have 
written most of the Proverbs in his middle age, 
when at the height of his prosperity, about the 
time when the Temple was dedicated in the 
twenty-fourth year of his reign. Some are addressed 
to “My son”—perhaps to Rehoboam, his son, who 
succeeded him, but they are golden words suitable 
to all young persons. 

I. Obedience. (1—4.) 

To fear God and keep His commandments is 
said by Solomon (Eccles. xii. 13) to be the whole 
duty of man. Here Solomon adds the temporal 
blessings promised to those who do so—long life 
and peace in the Land of Promise—a type of the 
eternal blessedness promised to all true Christians. 

As the Jews wore parchment slips of the Law as 
reminders (Deut. vi. 8), much more should all carry 
them ever in their hearts. The reward of keeping 
God's law—doing duty to God and man—will be 
favour with both—as Christ. (St. Luke ii, 52.) 

IT. Faith in God. (5—8.) 

What to avoid—self-conceit. God gives man his 
intelligence, but it must not be depended upon 
apart from God. His counsel and guidance must 
always be sought by prayer. God's help will be 
like medicine—strengthening man’s whole nature. 
ITI, Alms-giving. (9, 10.) 

All things come of God—bread from corn, wine 
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from fruit, made to grow and ripen by the sun; 
rain, wind, soil—all God’s creation. So He must 
be thanked and also honoured by gifts. Tenth 
part (or tithe) was to be given to the priests and 


Levites —- His ministers. When these offerings 
were withheld, the Jews were said to be “rob- 
bing” God. (Malachi iii, 8.) When they were 


viven in plenty, a blessing was added, and they 
were (See 2 Chron. xxxi. 10.) 
IV. Patience under Chastisement. (11, 12.) 
God's people are treated by God as His children. 


prosperous 


He sends or permits trials, ic. tryings of their 
faith—as when Abraham was bidden to offer up 


Isaac. (Gen. xxii. 2.) He punishes for wrong- 
doing, as often the Israelites when they murmured. 
But all is sent, in love. to bring His children back. 

V. Wisdom. (13—17.) 

Solomon, the wise king, praises wisdom, é.c. not 
merely knowledge, but the use of it. Knowledge 
comes first — mostly gained by “finding” and 
“oetting”’ after diligent search. 

So the knowledge of God and His word is most 
valuable. It brings with it length of days, even 
eternal life (St. John xvii. 3), and true riches 
the crown of reward promised to the righteous. 
(Rev. ii. 10.) What. then, is our best wisdom? 

1, To fear God and keep His commandments 
2. To know no will but His. 

The Reward of Obedience. 

A Persian mother gave her son forty pieces of silver 
and made him swear never to tell a lie. ‘ Go, my son,” 
she said. “‘I commit thee to God's care; and we shail 
not meet again.” The youth left the house, and the 
party with whom he travelled were assailed by robbers. 
One of them asked the boy what he had, and he said, 
“Forty florins are sewn in my clothes.” The robbei 
laughed, fecling certain that the boy jested. Another 
asked him the same question and received the same 
answer. At last the chief called him and asked him 
what he had. The boy replied, “I have told two of 
your men already that I have forty pieces of silver 
sewn in my clothes.” The chief ordered the garments 
to be ripped open, and the discovery of the money 
proved the boy to be more truthful than most men. 
“How came you to tell this?” asked the chief. ‘ Be- 
cause,” said the boy, “I would not be false to my 
mother, whom I promised never to tell a lie.” ** Child,” 
said the robber, “are you so mindful of your duty to 
your mother, and am I so forgetful at my age of the 
duty I owe to my God? Give me your hand that I 
may swear repentance on it.” He did so, and his fol- 
lowers, impressed by his example, said--‘‘ You have 
been our leader in guilt; be the same in the path of 
virtue.” And, taking the boy’s hand, they all took an 
oath to repent. 


NOVEMBER 29TH. The Fame of Solomon. 


To read—l Kings w.1—10. Golden Text—St. Matt. 
wii, 42, 

Introduction.. Solomon’s dominions extended far 

and wide. ‘Though the land occupied by the 


Israelites was only Palestine, from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, yet he was in alliance with all the kings 
and nations around, many of whom paid tribute 
feudal lord. (See Ps. Ixxii. 10, 11.) 
Arabia came «a constant traffic of spices 


as to a 


From 





(x. 11, 15, 24.) One 
of these paid a personal visit to the great king. 


from monarchs and merchants. 


(i—3.) 


from 


I. The Queen's Visit. 
Her Sheba, 
came, probably the southern 


which the 
part of 


journey queen 


Arabia. It 


was famous for its gold. (Ps. Ixxii. 15; Isa, 
lx. 6.) The queen was attracted by the wide. 
spread accounts of Solomon’s wisdom, and came 


Her long train of camels brought 
Arabia—gold, spices, and precious 


to question him. 
the products of 


stones. 

Her questions, The climax of wisdom is said 
to be (Prov. i. 6) the understanding of a pro- 
verb and the dark sayings of the wise. Are 
not told what her questions were. Christ's words 
Golden Text) seem to imply that they wer 
religious. ‘The king was able to satisfy her, 
Nothing she asked was too deep for him. Thus 


hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. (Col. ii. 3.) 

Her feelings. What things struck her most! 
Solomon's beautiful palace covered with 600 
shields of gold; his dainty food contrasting with 
fare of goat’s-flesh, milk, and 
dates; the officers who sat 
and the servants (* ministers,” ver. 5) who stood 
to wait at his table; and his burnt offering in the 


was he like Christ, in Whom are 


the simple Arabian 
appearance of the 


” 


Temple. (Revised Version.) 

II, The Queen's Return. (—-10.) 

Her rapture. She cannot contain herself. She 
gives vent to her feelings. The reality has far 


exceeded her expectations. How happy must all 


be about the Court of such a king! So she 
blesses Solomon's God, Who has set Him on the 
throne such a wise and great ruler. 


Her presents. Gold, spices, and precious stones, 
the best things she had. She out of grati- 
tude for the king’s bounty and goodness to her. 

Lessons. Her visit a type of all earnest souls 
who seek after God. 

1. She came from far, attracted by his fame. 

Christ, lifted up, Him. 

2. She had a dangerous and difficult journey. 

Ye must through tribulation enter God's Kingdom. 

3. She was filled with rapture at all she saw. 
the King in His beauty. 
Solomon’s wisdom. 

Learn of Him. 


gave 


draws all men unto 


Thine eyes shall see 
4. She heard all 


A greater than Solomon is here. 


A Story of the Queen’s Visit. 


An Abyssinian tradition represents her as queen of 
that country; while an Arabian tradition tells how she 
came for a trial of wit with Solomon. For example, 
she sent to him a troop of boys dressed as girls, and of 
girls dressed as boys; also nosegays of artificial flowers 
to be distinguished from real ones by the sight alone; 
also a diamond to be threaded, and a goblet to be filled 
with water neither from the clouds nor the earth. 
Solomon detected the boys and girls by giving them 
bowls of water and seeing their different manner of 
washing. He discovered the difference in the nosegays 
by letting in the bees upon them; and he sent a worm 
which passed a silken thread through the intricate 
perforations of the diamond. A huge slave was set to 
run to and fro on a hot day, and from the torrents of 
his perspiration the goblet was filled. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR ScHooL AND Home. gI 


DECEMBER 6TH. Solomen’s Sin. 


T read—1 Kings «i. 4—15. Golden Teat—1 Cor. 
a. 42. 

Introduction. Obliged to turn to dark side of 

Solomon’s life An Arabian tradition tells that 


leaned there was a 
worm secretly gnawing it asunder. The legend 
is an emblem of the sad end of his reign. His 


in the staff on which he 


palaces were filled with women from the heathen 
nations around. They were the cause of his ruin. 

I. Solomon's Sin. (4—38.) 

lolygamy. David had more wives than one, 
but Solomon a large number. God had com- 
manded (Deut. xvii. 17) that the king should not 
multiply wives to himself. Therefore it was a 
sin of disobedience. What was the result? That 
his wives turned his heart from God Probably 
for them it was that his ships brought him gold 
and silver and spices and precious stones from 
foreign lands. For them he traded with Egypt 
for horses, also forbidden (Deut. xvii. 16, 17), and 
they led him into still worse sin. 

Idolatry. His first wife, Pharaoh's dauyhter, 
seems to have conformed to the Jewish religion. 
But his other wives demanded temples for their 
false gods. Therefore on the south side of Mount 
of Olives, opposite his palace, on the east of 
Jerusalem (Ezek. xi. 23), he built three shrines, 
one for Astaroth (or Astarte), the chief goddess 
of the Phoenicians. A_ second shrine was for 
Milcom (or Moloch), the fire-god of the Ammon- 
ites, who was worshipped with human sacrifices, 
(2 Kings xxiii, 10,13.) The third was for Chemosh, 
the national god of the Ammonites and Moabites. 
(Judges xi. 24.) And afterwards other shrines for 
such of his wives as desired a special place for 
their rods. 

Lesson. Thou shalt not follow a multitude to 
do evil 

II. Solomon's Punishment. (9—16.) 

God's displeasure. No wonder God turned from 
him. He had twice appeared to him in love; He 
now appears in judgment. 

The kingdor rent. Solomon's’ kingdom had 
been extended in blessing—is now to be dimin- 
ished in punishment. But in judgment God 
remembers mercy. One tribe shall be left to him 
—Judah, including the small tribe of Benjamin; 
the remaining ten tribes shall be given to his 
servant Jeroboam. Why was Judah left to him? 
For David his father’s sake, and Jerusalem's sake, 
which God had chosen “to put His Name there.” 

Lessons. 1. God is angry with the wicked. 
of merey and judgment 

3. God remembers His covenant for ever. 

Need of Preparing for Eternity. 

“What are you going to do?” was said to a young 
man just entering upon life. “I hope,” was the answer, 
“to complete my education at the university.” “And 
what then?”—*'I shall learn a profession and devote 
myself to it. And what then?"—‘“I shall marry as 
s00n as I can afford it.” ‘‘And what then?”—* No 
doubt I shall have enough to do in educating and 
providing for my family.” “And what then?”—* We.], 
in course of time, I shall get to be an old man.” “ And 
what then?” asked his persevering questioner. ‘In 


2. I will sing 


time, I suppose—well, I suppose I shall die.”” “And 
what then?” ‘There was silence. The young man had 
never looked so far ahead us that. 





DECEMBER 13TH. Against Intemperance. 

To read — Prov, xxiii, 15 — 25, Golden Tert— 
Verse 21. 

Introduction. The Proverbs give us the ex- 
perience of Solomon at the height of his power 
and fame. In this chapter he speaks of parents, 
and also gives a general warning against greediness 
and intemperance. 

I. Parents’ Joy over Children, (15—18.) 

In previous chapters Solomon has shown in 
what true wisdom consists. Lesson three Sundays 
ago showed the happiness to themselves of those 
who have true wisdom. Now he tells of the 
happiness to parents. ‘To have trained children 
well, taught them to fear God, and then see 
them carrying out in their lives the lessons they 
have been taught makes parents’ hearts rejoice. 

1. Wisdom in the lwart—ie. the whole life, 
body, soul and spirit, given to the fear of God. 

2. Right things with the lips. Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaks. Words 
of truth, kindness, purity, mark the righteous man. 

3. In the fear of God always, Not merely in 
public, or in God's house, but always—at home, 
or walking with friends, in privacy of the night, 
etc. (Deut. vi. 7); for God is about our path, 
bed, ete. (Ps. cxxxix, 3), and for constant service 
of God there is reward to come. (Ver. 18.) 

Lesson. The Lord is merciful to them that 
love Him. 

IT. Sin of Self-indulgence. (19—21.) 

Two forms of this sin—gluttony, or eating too 
much; and drunkenness, or drinking too much 
Christ reproves the former in the Parable of the 
Rich: Man and Lazarus, who fared sumptuously 
every day, forgetting there is a time to fast as 
well as to feast. (St. Luke xvi. 19.) What will 
be the end of all such? Poverty—for money 
wasted on extravagance, health ruined by over- 
indulgence. And all for the body, which must 
die—neglecting the soul, which lives ever. 

Lesson. Whether ye eat or drink, do all to 
the glory of God. 

ITI, Duty to Parents. 

To hearken to them. ‘Yheir experience will be 
useful as a guide and warning. Christ was sub- 
ject to His parents at Nazareth. (Luke ii. 51.) 

Not to despixe them — when they are old and 
feeble. Result will be joy in their old age. 

Lesson. Honour thy father and thy mother, 
which is the first commandment with promise. 

Intemperance. 

An elderly gentleman, accustomed to indulge, entered 
the room of a certain inn where a grave-looking Quaker 
sat by the fire. Lifting a pair of green spectacles upon 
his forehead, rubbing his inflamed eyes, and calling 
for hot brandy and water, he complained that his 
eyes were getting weaker and weaker, and that 
even spectacles did not seem to do them any good. 
“T ll tell thee, friend,’ replied the Quaker, “ what I 
think. If thee was to wear thy spectacles over thy 
mouth for a few months, thy eyes would soon get right 
again. 


(22—25.) 























- Notes of Christian Life and Work. ~ 


A Free Shelter Census. 
OME 

vealed by the 

the London Congregational 
Free Shelter at 
Medland Hall for the last 
half-vear to June. No fewer 
than 151 different professions 


interesting facts are re- 


statistics of 


Union's 





and occupations have been 


represented, including labourers, seamen, firemen, 
painters, and carpenters in large numbers ; while 
there were two 
ants, three 
schoolmasters, 


also two tea-planters, account 


chemists, nine compositors, two 
nine musicians, six photographers, 
four electricians, sixty-five clerks, and forty-nine 
cattlemen—nearly all of the latter being from the 
United States. 


represented, there having been 241 painters, 18! 


The building trade has been largely 


carpenters, six plumbers, and two plasterers ; while 
butchers, ete., have 
The totals show 


many drapers, grocers, bakers, 
also sought the shelter of the hall. 





MEDLAND HALL. 


SOME TYPES AT 
(Photo; J. Curran, Commercial Road, &.) 








that there have been 46,290 admissions exclusive of 
Suudays, representing 4,924 different men, Of these, 
480 were sheltered and fed for one night only, 3,602 
for terms varying from two to six nights, and the 
twenty - one 


remaining $42 show an average of 


nights. On the Sunday evenings, services are held, 
and these show a total attendance for the half-year 
of 11,502. All of these, except 3,702 (for whom 
190m could not be 
case is anyone admitted who is under the 


found), remained for the night. 
In no 
influence of drink ; otherwise the building is open 
as a free shelter—half a pound of bread being also 
given—every night in the year to destitute men, 
Bright concerts are given occasionally on week-days 
during the winter. Further, fifty men were sent 
during the season to Canada, through the Self-Help 
Emigration Society, where situations were found for 
them, and hundreds have been assisted to employ- 
ment at home. 
A Patient Herself. 

A lady known to us had often wondered what 
At last 
she got into this condition herself and was removed 
She had learned where to look for 


people felt like who were dangerously ill. 


to a hospital. 
help, and the Saviour had given her such courage 
and peace that she longed to speak of Him to the 
other sufferers When our 
friend was about to leave, she asked the matron to ar- 


under the same roof. 
range that she might have a little service which the 
convalescent patients were invited to attend. They 
Services did no 
we Easy 


nearly all began to make excuses. 
good, and they did not like them, they said. 
to talk, but no one can quite understand what we 
have through.”—“ The lady 
to speak is herself a patient, and has suffered as 
This quite 


gone who is going 


much as anyone,” the matron replied. 
altered the case, and almost everyone came to hear 
For the same reason, Jesus can 
Patient or 


a fellow-sufferer. 
sympathise with us: He, too, was a 
Sufferer. 
Daily Religion. 

When John Hawkins sailed from Plymouth to the 
coast of Guinea in 1564, with four ships, the first 
order he issued to his men was that they should 
serve God daily. This famous seaman did not 
believe in a  one-day-in-the-week religion, but 
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thought that every day and all day long we should 
fill our lives with Divine service. 


New Books. 
At this season of the year, when the evenings 


have lengthened and there are greater oppor- 


tunities for reading and study, we are all 
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library. Another volume which would be 
greatly appreciated by every healthy-minded boy 
is “ Half-hours on the Quarter-deck ” (Nisbet 
relates the daring deeds accom- 
Blake, Benbow, and other 
heroes, and is effectively illus- 
same publishers our con- 


and Co.), which 
plished by Frobisher, 


quarter-deck ” 


trated. Through the 














1 THE FOXES HAD THEIR HIDING PLA 

T R NICHTLY BED 

BUT JESUS HAD NOT ANYWHERE 
LAY HIS WEARY HEAD 


THE BIRDS THE 


HRIST OUR? RIEND BE E ER FORGOT 
)R WEVER BROUGHT TO MIND 
LL SING HIS LOVE AND KINDNESS YET. 
AS (N DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE 








READY TO START FOR CANADA. 
FROM MEDLAND HALL. 


A PARTY OF EMIGRANTS 


eager for new books. Messrs. Nisbet have 
sent us a_ selection of their recently-published 
works, which, in their attractive presenta- 
tion, are well suited for prizes and presents. 
The first we take up is a_ story for girls 
ntitled Only Susan,” which hardly needs 
further recommendation when we mention that 
it is by onr old friend Emma Marshall. 
Another brightly-written but more adventurous 


story is “The Pearl Divers,” from the pen of 


he veteran D Gordon Stables, which is quite 
up to the best style of the author’s popular 
tales of the sea. Three other shorter stories 
ilso reach us from the same publishers—“ The 
Footsteps of Fortune” by Esmé Stuart, “ My 
Son's Wife” by Rose Porter, and “ Sir 
Benjamin’s Bounty” by Emma Marshall, which 
are all well illustrated, and would make _ very 
acceptable additions to any young people’s 


tributor Miss Charlotte Mason has just issued 
a pretty little story entitled which 
is addressed to the children, and contains many 
interesting form.—Apart 
works which call 
volume of 


“ 


For Others,” 
useful lessons in an 
stories, there are several 
including a 
addresses by Dr. Theodore L. 

*Beulah-Land,” which Messrs. 
have sent us; while from 
Messrs. Isbister we have helpful 
and suggestive little books by the late Bishop 
Thorold of Winchester, dealing with such widely- 
different subjects as “Letter Writing” and 
“ Friendship..-—Many of our readers will be 


from 
for notice this month, 
short 
Cuyler, entitled 
Hodder and Stonghton 


earnest 


received two 


glad to hear that Messrs. Cassell have just 
issued the first monthly part of a new and 


original “ History of the Church of England,” 
by Dr. Spence, Dean of Gloucester. The -work 


will deal in a comprehensive manner with the 
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A BLIND TEACHER READING TO A BLIND LEARNER 


Church, from 
day, and is 


National the earliest 
present to be. fully 
illustrated.—A very timely work, 

has been sent us by Messrs. 


story of our 
period to the 
and effectively 
entitled “ In Bonds,’ 
Morgan and Scott, in which the writer, the Rev. 
Krikor Behesnilian (a native pastor), deals with 
condition of Armenia. 

subject is 
ought to be 


the history and 
The knowledge of the 
unquestionable, 


present 
writer's 


and the book 


very useful in giving a better understanding 
of the customs «and condition of this per- 
secuted race.—We have also to acknowledge 


which owing 
than 
Physiology “ 


the receipt of the following works 
limited cannot do 
“Hints on Elementary 
Churchill), a practical little treatise by 


to our space we more 
mention :- 


(J. and A, 


Florence Haig-Brown; “The French Prisoners 
of Norman Cross” (Hodder Brothers), a  well- 
written story by the Rev. Arthur Prown; 


“The Supremacy and Efficiency of Jesus Christ” 
(William Sons); “ Twelve Ser- 
mons on Praise,” and “Twelve Sermons on the 
Prodigal Son” (Passmore and Alabaster), by the 
late Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 


Blackwood and 


“His One Expensive Luxury.” 
Carlyle, the great writer, was thrifty in his per- 


sonal habits. Even in his extreme old age, “ his 





one expensive luxury,” as Mr. Fronde 
has finely observed, “was charity.” Jt 
is well for Christian work when there 
are some people whose most cherished 
luxury is charity, that is, wise and dis. 


criminate giving. 





“T am Old and Blind.” 


How reluctant one is to admit even 
to oneself that the time has come when 
the use of necessity ! 
Failing sight is one of the first indi. 
the approach of age. But 
even the assistance of has a 
limit, and in the many old 
people the spectacles at last have to 


spectacles is a 


cations of 
science 
case of 


be laid aside, and the remainder of 
their life must be spent in _ total 
darkness. For such the Home Teach- 


ing Society for the Blind is an im. 
boon ; it books in 
raised types, and employs blind persons 
to visit afilicted, in 
their own in the workhouse, 


mense provides 


others — similarly 





homes or 
ind teach them to read; or they act 
as Scripture-readers to those who are 
too old to being 
made in either ease, while the lives of 
both teachers and taught are rendered 


inexpressibly happier. 


learn, no charge 


Calm amidst Storm. 
The 


famous 


writer of this lives near one of 
lighthouses, tries to learn 
some of the many lessons it can teach : 


our most and 


“How far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


Shakespeare these words, for the 
“little eandle” has been substituted electric light, 
as powerful as thousands of candles. Let us hope 


that the good deeds of the present day throw 


Since wrote 


their beams as much farther as do our new 
lights in comparison to our old ones, As is 
well known, the light given by lighthouses is 


not always of the same brilliancy ; it gets lower 
at fixed intervals flares up, 
more the lamp 
of faith. Sometimes a personal sorrow, or the 
problems of life bring _ its 
light very low; but it brightens up again when 
faith under 
assurance of a dying 
strong and 


und lower, and then 


to attract notice. So is it with 


morbidly dwelt on, 


a grand work resulting from comes 
our notice, or the full 
Christian. Then the 
unshaken on its rocky foundation in the fiercest 


storm, is very emblematic of the calm and peace 


lighthouse, 


that reign in the heart of him whose faith is 
founded on the Rock of Ages. The heathen 
may furiously rage together, and the people 


imagine a vain thing, but he knows in Whom 


he has believed. 
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A Slum Picture. 

The children of the London slums are the hope 
of a coming generation. The casual observer, 
indulging in his habit of cheap cynicism, will 
scoff and say, “‘There is no chance for a child 
reared and nurtured in the degradation of the 


East End.” But this is a mistake. There is 
hope even for such a child. The Almighty, in 
His wonderful goodness, has planted in the 


heart of a slum child some germ of love, and 
where love is, there life is also. It is a love that 
fnds expression in many a curious way, but, 
above all, in an unreasoning affection for home 
and parents. Many are the stories that are told 
of the heroism of these children in supporting a 
whole family by their sole efforts—a__ silent 
heroism that is not rewarded by silver medals 
and certificates. The children of the slums form 
one great united company, banded together in a 
common need, a common want, a common hope. 
Education is doing much for them; the fresh- 
air missions are doing more. Gradually the 
children are lifting the yoke from their necks ; 
slowly they are walking to a promised land. 
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A SLUM STUDY, 
(Drawn by Dorothy Tennant—Mrs H M. Stanley 


Our League of Compassion. 
WE regret that, owing to the 
many demands upon our space 
this month, we cannot give more 
than the outline of the new 
scheme which was promised in 
our last number, but full par- 
ticulars will be given in our 
next issue, and in our extra 
Christmas number—* CHRISTMAS 
Arrows "—which will be published simultaneously 
with the December Part. 

Our scheme is to offer for free distribution 
among the LONELY PooR at least 

250 CHRISTMAS HAMPERS, 

each containing a Christmas Pudding. a Portion of 
Meat, or Raised Pie, a Christmas Cake, a Box of 
Sweets or Bonbons, a Packet of Tea, and a 





Christmas Card, 

The distribution will be made entirely upon the 
advice of our readers, under conditions which will 
be fully set forth next month, and we are open to 
receive any subscriptions our readers (and especially 
the members of the League) may desire to send us, 
in order that as many more hampers as possible 
may be distributed at the Christmas season in 
addition to the 250 for which we will be responsible. 


OBJECT OF THE LEAGUE. 

To band together people of all classes and ages 
in the service of God for the welfare of suffer- 
ing Men, Women, and Children, and also for the 
well-being of the lower Animals. 

Our Membership Roll is steadily increasing, and 
already exceeds 20,000, the total at the time of 
going to press being 

TWENTY THOUSAND SIX HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-SEVEN. 
RULES OF THE LEAGUE, 
_ 1. All readers of ‘THE QUIVER and their friends are 
invited to become Members, without subscription. 

2. Intending Members are only required to sign the 
Declaration,* and forwart it to the “ Aditor of THE 
Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, £.C.” Any number 
of the Membership Forms will be glaaly supplied on 
application. 

3%. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least ten other Members shall be placed in a 
List or Honour und receive a CERTIFICATE tu that 
etfect 

4. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least Fifty Members shall be classed as a 
DISTINGUISHED MEMBER aud receive a CERTIFICATE to 
that effect, with a distinctive MEDAL. 

5. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least One Hundred Members within six 
months will, IN ADDITION to being classed as a Dis- 
TINGUISHED MEMBER, be awarded a suitable Presenta- 
tion Volume. 





* This will be found in a later page of this Part, and should 
he cut out, signed, and posted as above directed.—Ep. 


We take this opportunity of reminding members 
of the Prize or Firry GUINEAS which is offered 
for the best serial story illustrating the objects of 
the League, the particulars of which have already 
been given. The latest date for this Competition 
is January Ist, 1897. 








“THE QUIVER” 


(BASED ON THE 
QUESTIONS. 

1. What present did King Solomon give to Hiram, 
King of Tyre, for the money and material which he 
had provided for building the King’s house? 

2. What city built by Solomon is supposed to have 
been the celebrated city of Palmyra on the Euphrates? 

3. Speaking of mercy and truth, Solomon says, “ Bind 
them about thy neck”—to what custom does he refer? 

4, What does Solomon state is the foundation of a 
true life? 

5. What passage from the Book of Proverbs is quoted 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews? 

6. What does Solomon say comes to the man that has 
true wisdom? 

7. What presents did the Queen of Sheba bring to 
King Solomon? 

8. What is to be understood 
ascent by which he went 
Lord” ? 

9. What edifices did Solomon build on the Mount of 
Olives? 

10. What four gods and goddesses were specially 
worshipped by the heathen in the days of Solomon? 

11. Quote a passage from the Proverbs in which is 
set forth the evils of intemperance 

12. Solomon says in his proverbs, ‘“ Despise not thy 
mother when she is old"—in what way did our blessed 
Lord enforce this precept? 


words, “ His 
House of the 


by the 
up into the 





“The Quiver” Order of Honourable Service. 


PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

IN response to many pressing requests 
the Order (which 
at present Two Thou- 


sand Members) has been reopened for 


Register of this 


contains over 


a short period, and to a limited number of new 


rules which have been 


All applications are 


members, under certain 


announced in recent issues. 


being dealt with in the order received. 


“The Quiver” Funds. 


List of contributions received from August 29th, 


1896, up to and including October Ist, 1896. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 
acknowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: J. J. E., Govan 


(106th donation), 5s.; Dr. C. A. Ducket, 10s. 6d.; J. T. 
Lutzens, Godalming, 8s. 6d.; A Glasgow Mother (77th 
donation), 1s.; May, Kirkwall, 10s. 


For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: May, £1 10s. 
For The Children's Country Holiday Fund: A Con- 
stant Reader, is. 


* * The Editor will be glad to receive, and to for- 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 
of any of his readers who desire to help external 
movements referred to in the pages of this magazine. 
Amounts of 5s. and upwards will be acknowledged in 


THE QUIVER. 
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BIBLE CLASS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 
ANSWERS TO OCTOBER QUESTIONS. 

132. Ethan the Ezrahite, Heman, Calcol, and Darda, 
(1 Kings iv. 31.) 

133. ““Every man dwelt safely under his vine ana 
under his fig-tree.” (1 Kings iv. 25.) 

134. 1 Kings iv. 32. 

135. The sciences of 
Kings iv. 33.) 

136. Obedience to the instruction of parents. 

137. ‘The fear of the Lord.” (Prov. i. 7.) 

138. The people of Tyre and Sidon, who were skilful 
in hewing timber. (1 Kings v. 6, and 2 Chron. ii. 8, 9.) 

139. To Joppa. (1 Kings v. 9, and 2 Chron. ii. 16,) 

140. Adoniram, who was afterwards stoned to death 
by the infuriated Israelites, probably on account of the 
harsh manner in which he had exercised his authority, 
(1 Kings v. 14 and xii. 18) 

1. The Ark of God, which was borne to the Temple 
with great ceremony-—the Ark contained only the two 
tables of stone which Moses placed therein. (1 Kings 
viii. 3—9.) 

142. Fire came cown from heaven and consumed the 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices. (2 Chron. vii. 1.) 

143. Seven years and six months. (1 Kings vi. 1 and 
37, 38.) 

144. It was prepared by Hiram, a man of Tyre, in 
the plain of Jordan, the castings being made in clay. 
(1 Kings vii. 13, 14, 46.) 


natural history and botany. 4 


(Prov. i. 8) 
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Our Special Christmas Number. 
“CHRISTMAS ARROWS,’ our extra Christmas 
Number, which will be published simultaneously 
with the December Part, will contain detailed par- 
ticulars of our new scheme for the free distribution 
of HAMPERS to the lonely poor at the coming 


festive season. The number opens with a one- 
volume story by a new writer (M. A. Balliol), 
entitled “A Clerk of Oxenford,” which is illus- 
trated by F. H. Townshend; and also contains a 


complete story by the Rev. P. B. Power, with illus- 
trations by Gordon Browne. The Bishop of Derry 
contributes a New Year's address to children, and 
another seasonable paper is “ Sunshine at Christmas,” 
by the well-known author of “How To Be Happy 
Though Married.” There is account, by 
an eye-witness, of a curious tea-party and enter- 


also an 


tainment given to a company of tramps by @ 
Dundee merchant, which is well illustrated. The 


frontispiece of the number ds drawn by G. Papperitz, 
and is entitled “A Christmas Child.” 


Important Notice. 
We have the pleasure to 
by which 


announce that 
ments subscribers will 
have the opportunity of acquiring, at a nominal 
cost. Dean Farrar’s well-known “LIFE OF ST. PAUL,” 
with THE QUIVER the same 
author's * Life of Christ,” The 
terms of this offer (which will only remain in force 


arrange- 


hare been made 


uniform edition of 


re cently issuc d. 


for a limited perivd) are set forth in the advertise: 


ment pages of this number, 
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AN ARTISTS 
LIFE -WORK. 


A MORNING WITH MR. B. W. LEADER, ALR.A. 


By Frederick Dolman. 


oo IN the estimation 
of art critics 
and picture 
lovers, of Eng- 
lishmen and 
foreigners 
alike, Mr. B.W. 
Leader, A. R.A. 
is the chief of 
our “ landscap- 
ists,” sustain- 
ing with bril- 
liant success 
the traditions 
of Constable 
and David Cox, 
of Turner and 
Linnell. No 
Academy exhi- 
bition would 
now be complete without its “ Leaders,” and 
to watch the crowd on a summer day 
around these pieces of beautiful colouring is 
to be convinced of the popularity both of 
the artist and the sphere of art in which 
For years past 
Mr. Leader’s name must have been pleasantly 
familiar to us all, in association with _pic- 
tures that have soothed our town feelings 
and refreshed our thoughts of the country. 
In this article I shall endeavour, by describ- 
ing a day which I recently spent with Mr. 
Leader in his Surrey home, to make them 
hetter acquainted with his character and 
personality, and the method and spirit in 
which his work is dene. 

It is a bright summer morning on which 
I find Mr. Leader awaiting my arrival on 
the platform at Gomshall, the next station 
beyond Dorking. There is nothing of the 
typical artist of Kensington or St. John’s 
Wood about Mr. Leader as he warmly 
grasps my hand and conducts me to his 
wagonette: neither velvet coat, pale esthetic 
face, nor dreamy imaginative eyes. He is 





MR. LEADERS STUDIO WINDOW. 


his laurels have been won. 


he copyright of the pictures illustrating this article is, 
in each case, strictly reserved, 


sturdy and strongly-built, with a robust 
colour as a contrast to grey hair, and is 
attired in country simplicity, a light wool- 
len suit, knee-breeches, and soft grey felt 
hat. 

A drive of a few minutes brings us to 
Burrow’s artist’s house in = an 
artist’s country. It was originally built, 
Mr. Leader tells me, by Frank Holl, from 
whom he purchased it a short time before 
his death, when the famous portrait painter 
was obliged by the multitude of his com- 
missions to spend practically the whole of 
his time in London. In the course of his 
six years’ occupation Mr. Leader has made 
two additions, but these have been skilfully 
effected, and the house, with its red _ tiles 
and bricks, its gabled ends and oriel windows, 


Cross—an 





MR. B. W. LEADER, A.R.A. 


(Photo T Bennett avd Sons, Worcester.) 
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set in the midst of rich foliage and fine 
old trees, is such as to command one’s un- 
stinted admiration. 

In the large studio are many pictures, 


specimens of Etty, Copley Fielding, Alfred 


Parsons, and other artists of reputation. 
There are but two or three examples of 
Mr. Leader’s own handiwork: as a_ rule, 
all his pictures are sold to the dealers 


before they leave the studio for exhibition. 
Shere 


On one easel is_ his picture ot 
Church : by its side on another is a par 
tially-finished picture of a cluster of pines 
near his house, with the evening sunlight 
playing upon them. 

«Shere Church’ was in the Academy 


two years ago, but I had not really finished 


the picture. [ refused an offer for it on 
this account. The chureh has since’ been 
‘restored and spoiled. [ painted it be 


cause this fate was hanging over it, and in 
consequence had rather to hurry my work. 


“This other canvas may or may not be 
in next year's Academy. In the course of 
the year I probably work upon eight or 
ten possible pictures for Burlington House, 
and finally make choice of three or 
four. I’ve had about that number in 
every Academy for the last forty years. 
By the way, I would like you to see the 


third picture I] exhibited there.” 


With these words Mr. Leader pulls out 
a small canvas at the back of the easel, 
and holds it up to the light—a_ cottage 


interior in Worcestershire, to which he gave 
the title “The Young Mother.” 
“What were your first and 
Leader ?” 
‘Ah, they 
open-air country one * Country 
Children blowing Bubbles, the other called 
‘The Bird Trap.” I can remember now my 


second, Mr. 


sold they were 


both 


scenes : 


were 


great delight when an American bought 
my first Academy picture for £50. 1 was 
only twenty-three at the time. ‘The Bird 


because it 
Ruskin in 
Later I re 


Trev 
received a word otf praise from 
his Academy Notes for 1855. 


Was precious to me 


ceived some kind and valuable advice from 
Mr. Ruskin which encouraged me. He used 
to visit a girls’ school in Cheshire in which 


he was interested with respect to the annual 
festivals, and during these visits stayed with 


a relative of mine who had children at the 
school.” 

Above a massive marble mantelpiece 
hang two more of Mr. Leader's pictures 
that have a distinct biographical interest 
the first small studies of “February Fill 
Dyke,” and “At Evening Time it shall be 
Light.” The exhibition of these pictures in 


THE QUIVER. 


1881 and 1882 respectively resulted he fol- 
lowing year in the conterment of A.R.A, 
upon Mr. Leader. At the Paris Exhibition 


of 1889 they were thought so highly of 
that not only was the gold medal awarded 
to the artist, but he became a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour. 

* Was landscape always 


your choice?” J 


ask, bearing in mind “The Young Mother,” 

> Well, the first two or three things 1 
sent to the Academy were figure pictures 
rather than landscapes, and possibly there 
was a little uncertainty in my own mind 
as to which I could do_ best. But there 


ought really never to have been any doubt. 
and brought up in the midst 
of a most beautiful country—on the out- 
skirts of the town of Worcester, where my 


' 
i was born 


father was chief engineer to the Severn 
Commissioners. [ was one of a family of 
eleven; my father was not rich, and so I 
was obliged to leave school at fourteen for 
the work of his office. In the course of 
time my principal duty was to go up and 
down the river, making surveys. I used 
to make not only surveys, but sketches 

for which there was constant temptation 
in the lovely scenery I was passing. Then 
when the Worcester School of Design was 


started, I was the first to present myself as 
wu pupil, and for a year or more | worked 
there every evening.” 

“ How did your father regard this transi- 
tion from art ?” 

“Oh, with a good deal of sympathy. He 
was an amateur artist himself. Sketching 
from Nature had always been his favourite 


sclence to 


recreation, and he had enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Constable 33 : 

“Of Constable /” 

‘“s ‘Yen. Of course, it was rather before 
my time; but, although I could have been 
only about four at the time, I can still 
remember Constable’s visits to our house. 


He used to lend pictures to my father to 


once saw one 


the 


study and sometimes copy. | 


ot these copies exhibited at Grosvenor 


Gallery as a Constable. I have still in 
my possession a picture of the Severn by 
my father in which Constable gave him 
some assistance. So, you see, my father 
was likely to look favourably upon my 


ambition for art. But he was a compara- 
tively poor man, and could be of _ little 
assistance to ime. At last one day he told 
me that if I secured an Academy student- 


ship, and could manage for myself after the 

first year, I might give up engineering for 

painting.” 
Some 


Mr. 


side 


date S, 
his 


question arising about 


Leader draws from an escritoire by 
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an old leather book, in which are recorded 
particulars of all the pictures he has painted 
and sold. Some of the early entries give 
an interesting glimpse of his day of small 
things. For instance, a little sketch of a 
W orcestershire probably the work of 
an afternoon—which was recently “knocked 
down” at a fifteen 
originally sold, we 7 


scene 


sale for guineas, was 


find, for a sovereign 
perchance to some local farmer. 

A small room adjoining the spacious studio 
is filled with Mr. “ studies.” Al 
though a rapid worker, as a complete cata 
logue of his pictures would demonstrate, 


Leader’s 


the landscape artist’s method is full of 
conscientious care. To the eyes of most 
people these “studies” would appear to 
be finished work—resembling in that re 


spect the two Egyptian studies by the 


late Lord Leighton, which Mr. Leader pur- 
chased at the recent sale, and which stand 
here pending a choice of wall space for 


them. 
“1 probably make five or six studies in 
the open air,” Mr. Leader remarks, in ex- 





“wiITH 
(By Mr. B. W. Leader, A.R.A.) 


settling 
studio, 


= hefore 
picture in the 


planation of his method, 


down to work on a 


I make these studies, of course, mostly in 
fine, warm weather, striving to get all the 


view and effects 
which [I am likely to when at 
work indoors during the winter. I have 
sometimes taken the picture itself out with 
me and worked at it on the spot, but that is 
an exceptional thing to do. When I am in 
doors I usually work from nine to half-past 


points of atmospheric 


require 
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one in the morning, and then for an hour 


in the afternoon.” 
“How do you manage your’ wonderful 
atmospheric effects, Mr. Leader?” 


“Oh, there’s no secret about it,” the 
artist replies with a deprecating smile. “1 
simply wait my opportunity for what I 
want. A studio which you may 
have noticed in the grounds is of great use 
to me; it enables me to paint out of doors 
in wet and misty weather. A landscape 
painter, as you necessarily be 
a great student 
interest for him as _ it 
Wind and rain are our 
a long spell of both is a great 

a | suppose you 
in search of subjects /” 

“Not now. In my 
a good deal in Switzerland. 


portable 


suggest, must 
of weather; it 


has for the 


has a similar 
sailor. 
enemies, and 

vexation.” 


afield 


worst 
sometimes go far 
time I have painted 
Now and _ then 
felt that I 
was poaching on other people’s preserves when 
[ had plenty of my own. I am fondest of 
typical English Surrey is 


I’ve gone to Scotland, too; but I 


scenery such = as 





so rich in. Occasionally I go to North 
cLsp.” 

Wales, which T like very much, and to 

Worcestershire, where 1 have still a small 


property. When at home IT need hardly 
ever go off my own grounds for subjects. 

$6 My wite declares that in going forth to 
sketch I first look 
one not too exposed to wind and sun, and 
then I look around for something to paint. 
And, as a matter of fact, wherever I plant 
myself I am sure to find feature iD 
the worth carrying away with me. 


for a comfortable seat— 


some 


scene 











ur 


ful 
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MR, LEADERS STUDIO AT BURKOW 5 CROSs., 


Of course, a few of my pictures have a 
fidelity, but they are the 
T’ve been told that purchasers 


photographi 
exceptions. 
of my pictures have visited the scenes which 
they supposed them to depict, and have 
been disappointed because they were not 
quite like them. It was fear of some such 
disappointment which led me to decline a 
commission the other day to paint the view 
from the vicarage of a Midland parish, the 
picture to be presented to the vicar on his 
jubilee.” 

As I sit at the luncheon table T have a 
fine view of wood and upland through a 
little oriel window in a corner of the room. 
These little windows appear to have been 
made throughout the house in the most un 
expected places, in order that its occupants 
might fully enjoy the fine scenery by which 
Burrow’s Cross is surrounded. 

‘T first made its acquaintance,” says Mr. 
Leader, & propos of this scenery, “on a 
sketching tour with Vicat Cole many years 
ago It is surprising that the district is 
not better known among artists. Of course, 
just around here there is quite a colony of 
painters, including Watts, Gilbert, Hook, and 
Wells. But artists generally don’t seem 
to come into Surrey. The Academy Club 
had its pienic here the other day they 
have an annual picnic, you know, as well as 
an annual dinner; there were thirty-seven 
of them, and, with the exception ot two, it 
was their first visit to the neighbourhood. 
When I decided, Six years ago, to give up 





Whittington Lodge 

in order that I might be nearer London, 
there was no question as to where I should 
come to. Ever since my first visit I had 
the desire to live among the Surrey hills.” 

“Landscape is not so highly thought of 
by some artists, I believe, as it is by the 
people generally ?” 

“That is quite true. By common con 
sent landscape is the art in which we have 
won most world-wide distinction, but the 
Academy never showed justice, to say noth 


my Worcestershire home 


ing of generosity, to our great landscape 
artists. Only Constable and Turner were 
Academicians ; David Cox, Linnell, and 
Croome were never elected. Towards the 
end of his life Linnell was offered an As 
sociateship, which he then declined. Yet 
in the members’ lists of the Academy there 
is a whole string whose names have been 
utterly forgotten.” 

“T suppose this is because of the exagger 
ated importance of figure painting.” 

“ Yes, the preponderance of the classical. 
It has been the same with our public 
where so much is sacrificed to 
classical learning. Yet the popular love 
for landscape is only in harmony with our 
national love for the open air and sport 


schools, 
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and exercise. Of all art, too, landscape 
may be said to be the purest; it is so im- 


possible that it should ever degenerate into 
sensuality as classical art sometimes does.” 
“Do most of your pictures, Mr. Leader, 
remain in England?” 
* Yes, I believe so, although many go to 


America and Australia. Australians and 
Americans visiting England like to take 


back with them an English landscape as a 
souvenir of the ‘old country.’ <As a rule, 
selling them from the studio to dealers, I 
don't know the actual owners of my _ pic- 
tures. Three or four of my earlier works 
were bought by fellow-artists—by Mr. T. 


Creswick, R.A.. Mr. <A. Elmore, R.A., 
David Roberts, and others. As long ago 
es 1863 Mr. Gladstone purchased one of 
my Academy pictures, called ‘A Welsh 
Churchyard.’ ‘A Golden Eve’ and ‘A 
Siivery Morn,’ in this year’s exhibition, have, 
I hear, both been purchased by Lord 


Overtoun. I am glad of this, because they 
will hang together at Lord Overtoun’s §resi- 
dence in Scotland. I painted them = as 
companion pictures, but, for some reason or 
other, they were not hung together at the 
Academy.” 

“In recent years practically all your 
pictures have been etched or engraved ?” 

“Yes, and these reproductions have gone, 
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of course, to pretty well all 
world. Only the other dey a_ friend of 
mine was telling me that last winter in St, 
Petersburg he saw an English summer scene 
of mine in the shop windows. — ‘ February 
Fill-Dyke’ the first of my pictures 
to be engraved; since that time nearly 
all have been reproduced, and I have 
found that buyers like to possess the 
original of a picture which thus 
widely known. As I've always 
copyright absolutely 1 


parts of the 


was 


bec omes 
sold my 


have no means of 


knowing which picture, when reproduced, 
has had the largest sale, but I should 
imagine ‘At Evening Time it shall be 
Light.’ ” 

When Carlyle visited Millais’ palatial 
residence at Palace Gate, Kensington, he 
brusquely asked his host “whether paint 


had done all this.” To spend a day with 
My. Leader at Burrow’s Cross is to ap- 
preciate, in rather a different spirit, the 
happiness of his lot in life. But this 
happiness is assuredly the reward of good 
endeavour, and not the wift of the 
fickle goddess. Long may he, and = such as 
he, be spared to minister to 
purer pleasures of the people, teaching them 
familiar 
scenes, and to recognise in all the wonder: 
ful work of God. 


mere 
one of the 


how to perceive new loveliness in 








“THE SANDY MARGIN OF THE SEA, 


(Painted by Mr. Leader in 1590.) 
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“THE ORGANIST'S 
DAUGHTER 


By Isabel Bellerby, Author of ‘‘ Angus Vaugian'’s Widow,” ctc. 















(illustrated by W, H. Marcertsoy.) 


CHAPTER VI. [ have been away this last month,” she con- 
> tinued, “or I should have looked you up before, 
‘DY MORTON OF GREEN- — you and your brother. The rector tells me your 
SLADE. brother reads with my nephew every morning. 
(E you the young wan _ | am glad to hear it, for Edward is an idle youth 
who has taken who will never open a book if he can help it. 
Fenton’s place in I wished him to have a regular tutor to put 
the band?” him in working trim before he goes to college ; 
Deri Ross was in but I daresay this arrangement is better than 
his shirt sleeves, his nothing. I am sorry | was away when Mark 
fair head bent over Fenton was killed ; something is sure to go 
his task—the band wrong if I do give myself an occasional holiday. 
score of the Wareh, Of course the groom did not exercise that horse 
which Daranyi had _ sufficiently in his master’s absence, or it would 
demanded to have never have bolted like that; it never did such 
in his possession as quickly as possible. a thing before. If | had been at home I should 
Almost any other man would have been have seen that the man did not neglect his 
seriously embarrassed at having his solitude duty; and Fenton would have been alive now. 
invaded by a Jady under such circumstances; And that brings me back to the solos. Are 
but Deri was above that. you very nervous at the thought of playing 
Surprised though he might have felt at the before strangers—critical people, mind you! 
sudden appearance of this short stout lady in Moxon knows what good music is.” 


her sailor hat and eyeling costume, to say “T hope I shall not feel nervous when the 
nothing of her mode of addressing him, Deti time arrives,” said Deri meekly. “Mr. Daranyi 
rose, self-possessed as usual, and bowed, reply- has arranged for us—my brother and myself 
ing to give a small entertainment one evening this 
“Tam Karl Desiderius Ross, madam.” week ; and that may help to give me confidence 


“Goodness, what a name! You sound as if — for the larger affair. I have played before people 
you had been educated up to it, too. What is once or twice.” 


your nationality ?” “Yes, IT know. The rector has told me you 
“T was born in Hungary. My mother was were touring when you came to anchor heie. 
Hungarian, my father English.” But it is one thing to play before a village 
“Hungarian? Then that accounts for it; crowd, and quite another to stand up before 
Daranyi would put one of his countrymen an educated audience.” 

before an Englishman if he couldn't tell A “Quite so. Will your ladyship honour me by 


from B. He ought to train Michael Fry for being present at our little entertainment on 


those los instead of trusting them to da Friday evening? I shall feel encouraged to 
strang appear at the concert if I am lucky enough to 

Michael Fry was second violinist in the band: win your approval at our own little affair.’ 

a dependable man, but by no means a genius. “Oh, yes; [I shall be there, of course. What 

Deri began to grow interested in his visitor. are you going to play ?’ 

“May | know to whom I have the honour of “Tt will be an impromptu programme. My 
speaking?” he inquired deferentially. “And brother will open proceedings with a march—on 
won't you sit down?” the piano, which I shall follow up by something 

“I don’t mind if I do. I am Lady Morton, — simple on my violin ; then we shall sing a song 
of course; I thought you guessed that much. or two, and so on.” 
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*** Are you the young man who has taken Fenton’s place?’”—p. 105. 


“ 


Let me hear your violin piece now, and [’ll 
tell you what I think of it.” 

“T hope your ladyship wiil excuse me; it 1s 
only Monday—there are still five days to 
practise.” Deri’s assumed concern completely 
took Lady Morton in. 

She rose with a compassionate air. 

“All right, don’t be afraid. I feared by the 
look of you that you were nervous—that pink 
flush tells its own tale. Not very strong, 
haps? Though you look muscular enough.” 

Deri hung his head, trying to still his quivering 
lips, and hoping he should not explode until his 
visitor’s back was turned. 

Her eyes fell on the music sheet before him. 

“What are you doing there ?” 

“Something for Mr. Daranyi.” 

“Humph! He'll get all he can out of you; 


per- 


trust him for that. You are teaching his 
daughter, I hear. Waste of time and money, 


for he won't let her teach. I call it wicked of 
him to educate her above her station.” 

Indignation took the place of amusement in 
Deri’s mind. 

To his infinite relief, Lady Morton appeared 
to have reached the end of her tether. She 
strode towards the door, adding graciously- 

“You will like to see my machine, I daresay, 
being a cyclist yourself. Come down and have 
a look at it. Never mind your coat.” 


Deri followed her downstairs, examined her 
bieycle, and watched her mount and ride off. 

Then he went and tapped at the kitchen door. 

“Come in!” said his landlady. “ Law, sir! 
Is it you? What can I do for you, Mr. Ross?” 

Deri stood in the doorway looking big and 
handsome. 

“You can insure me freedom from interruption 
when I am at work, if you please, Mrs. Peak. 
I cannot have people coming and hindering me; 
you understand ?” 

“Oh, sir! But—her ladyship ?” 

“JT don’t care for a dozen ladyships, or a 
hundred. I cannot be interrupted for anyoue 

unless they come from Mr. Daranyi.” 

“But what am | to say, if her ladyship comes 
again? I couldn't presume to tell her she 
shouldn’t go up-stairs, Mr. Ross !” 

“Then | must find other that’s all; 
and it will be no end of a nuisance, for you 
cook so well. Come, Mrs. Peak, be sensible, 
and don’t knock This is a 
free country, you know.” 

He removed his frame from the doorway 
after flashing his smile at his dis- 
mayed landlady, and went back to his work, 
where he quickly forgot that such a person as 
Lady Morton existed. 

But her ladyship did not forget him so 
readily. She made her way to Mr. Pye’s shop, 


rooms, 
under to 


anyone. 


sweetest 
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and, discovering William Scarlet alone behind 
the counter, addressed him much as she had 
Deri Ross 

“You are the young man who has taken 
Fenton's place here?” 

“Yes, your ladyship; I am, your ladyship.” 

Perhaps Lady Morton was struck by the 
difference in bearing and demeanour between 
the two young men whom she had mentally 
put on the same level. A vision of Deri in his 
shirt-sleeves, cool and dénsouciant, save for the 
parting flush, may have arisen in her memory 
and compelled a comparison between that pic- 
ture and this. 

“What is your name?” she asked abruptly. 

“Scarlet, your ladyship—William Scarlet, at 
your ladyship’s service.” 

“Vou, too, are in the band?” 

“Yes, your ladyship.” 

“What do you play '” 

“Second cornet, your ladyship.” 

‘Have you heard Ross play ?” 

“No, your ladyship. I believe he plays very 
well.” This was generous of William, very 
generous; for he was madly jealous of Deri 
not as a musical rival, but as an evident ad- 
mirer of Miss Daranyi. 

“Mr. Pye in?” was the Viscountess’s next 
question 

“No, your ladyship. He’s at the county 
court this morning.” 

“Well, you can attend to this list. I want 
these things to-day. Good-morning.” 

“Good-morning, my lady. Your ladyship’s 
commands shall be attended to.” 

Friday evening arrived in due course, and 
the room which Daranyi had fixed on as best 
fitted for a limited entertainment was literally 
packed; for the fame of Deri’s playing had 
gone abroad, meeting with incredulous curiosity 
from those who had not heard him and who 
had believed Mark Fenton to be second only 
to Sarasate 

The Greenslade party were in the front row, 
Lady Morton one of the most incredulous 
for Deri had appealed to his 
friends at the rectory to keep their own 
counsel as to his measure of ability, and her 
ladyship placed no confidence in Daranyi’s rap- 


persons present ; 


tures. Those two opposing spirits were always 
in open conflict —the Hungarian refusing to 
bow to the social superiority of a woman who 
knew next to nothing of musie; and the 
English lady deeming the organist as more or 
less of a fanatic in his profession. 

She had tried to invade Deri’s solitude again 
that morning Mrs. Peak, obeying orders 
tremblingly, had informed her ladyship that Mr. 
Ross was deeply oceupied and had said he could 
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not be interrupted even to receive the Queen 
herself. 

“He'll receive me,” replied her ladyship, with 
the assurance of a woman whose very husband 
never presumed to cross her will; and up-stairs 
she went, never anticipating the least resistance 
to her will from the young man whom she was 
honouring with her curiosity. 

But a rap at the door fronmr my lady’s knuckles 
produced no permission for admittance from the 
worker within. 

A broad grin spread over Deri’s face, and his 
eyes lit up with wicked enjoyment ; but these 
things were not audible, and could not be seen 
through a closed door. 

Lady Morton tried the handle—the key was 
turned in the lock. 

Not straight up and down, though ; only 
conveniently crosswise, thus enabling a_ short 
person, who could stoop without having far to 
yo, to inspect the interior of the room and its 
occupant. 

Deri suspected what was happening, and was 
prepared for the inspection. 

The Viscountess saw a highly-dishevelled head 
of hair, with the fingers of one hand thrust 
frantically through the fair locks; and she saw 
nothing more, except the tip of a small straight 
nose. Deri was bent nearly double over the 
table, apparently occupied in solving some 
musical problem of distracting elusiveness. 

“Poor fellow! What a state his nerves must 
be in to bring about such a condition as that! 
I hope he mayn’t break down this evening. It 
is madness to think of his trying those solos at 
the band concert!” 

Lady Morton stole down-stairs as quietly as 
she could go, her warm, if eccentric, heart full 
of pity for “ poor old Ross.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 
DERI'S DEBUT, 
row proud Sybil felt of Deri that 
evening as he sat on the platform 
while Jim played the opening 
March! He looked so entirely at 
his ease, so lacking in any sort 
of self-consciousness. It was the 
first time Sybil had seen him in evening dress, 
and she thought how thorough-bred he looked. 
Then, the arch being at an end, in spite of a 
vigorous attempt to encore, Deri rose and took 
to himself his violin, sending a quick glance to 
that bright face in the third row whose owner 
was anticipating his certain triumph as if it 
had been her own. 
The smile peculiar to Deri—a sort of private 
understanding between his violin and himself— 
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crept round his mouth when he had received 
Sybil’s return glance. He knew her eyes 
would be on him and his beloved violin as 
he played; satistied with this knowledge, he 
nodded to Jim at the piano an intimation 
that he was ready, and glaneed over his 
audience generally, and at Lady Morton in 


particular, while Jim played the few bars of 
introduction to Artdét’s “Souvenir de Bellini.” 
Then that muscular right arm curved itself to 
the proper angle, the bow was raised—so was 
Deri’s head—and then—-well, then Lady Morton 
gave up wondering who on earth this young 
man was, and how she could have imagined 
she would be permitted to patronise him ; for 


“ She turned away like a young queen.”—p. 109. 
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she and every other one amongst the audience, 
who had any r even liking for music, 
forgot to do anything at all except wateh 
Deri Ross, and listen to him while he played 


lov e < 


into each mind such thoughts as each was 
prepared to receive. 
The Viscountess realised, at last, that Mrs, 


Peak’s lodger had presumed to amuse himself 


at her expense; but hers was not the nature 
to take offence at such effrontery ; she liked 
him all the better for it. 

Jim’s smile flashed out at his brother's 


success, which evidently delighted him. 
The next thing was a pianoforte duet repre- 
senting the rise and fall of 
storm ; 


an atmospheric 
here Deri 
did vreat execution 
in the bass, leaving 
the real theme to 
be worked out in 
the treble by Jim. 
This number 
particularly 
proved ot 
of 


Was 
ap- 
hy the 
the au- 
occupying 
at the back 
room. 


section 
dience 
seats 
of the 
Next 
song trom 
simple 
known — to 
everyone 


cule a 
Deri— 
ballad, 


almost 


a 


present ; 


) and then the 

| Wid | artistes adjourned 
: Bi " A for a brief rest. 

eh | Sea — Their warm re- 

’ ception when they 

again appeared, to 

give a duet on 

their violins, 

proved that they 

had taken a_ firm 

hold of the audi- 

ence, who listened 

untiringly to the 

end of the — pro- 

eraimnime cle mand- 

ing frequent = en- 

cores, and going 


home, at length, in 
a high ot 
contentment. 

Deri was folding 
Sybil’s wrap about 


state 


her shoulders, and 
satisfying himself 
that she would not 


be likely to take 
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into the warm summer air 
outside the now stuffy room where the enter- 


tainment had taken place, when Sybil’s father 


cold on venturing 


was heard engaged in a_ pitched battle with 
Lady Morton at no great distance. 

‘Your ladyship will pardon me. I said I 
had no doubt of the young man’s ability. Your 
uyship thereupon intimated that I didn't 


know what [ was talking about——” 
“Now, Mr. Daranyi, my good man, you are 
te mistaken. Naturally L wanted to 
how you could feel sure of the ability ol one 


know 


ho is almost a stranger— 

“Tnterrupting your ladyship again, he is my 
intryman [ knew him to be my country- 
man Now the 

“His being ir countryman does not neces- 
sarily ins his possessing musical ability,” re- 
lied the \ untess. ‘You are wandering 
m the pot, as usual. You allowed me to 
think he possessed of merely mediocre 


lent: and just see what an evening he and 


s brother have given us 

“Well? And what is your ladyship finding 
it about, then! Would you rather have 
en bored to death ?” 

“Let us separate them, do!” pleaded Sybil 
wghingly ; “they will be seratching cach 


ther’s f 
Deri moved 


ves round in 


ices direc tly.” 

her, sending his 
irch of Jim, whom he had not 
ten minutes. 


forward with 
n for the last 
out of sight, standing within the 
had he Iped to delight 


wdience only a short time 


But Jim was 
a crowded 
Apparently 


om where he 


before. 


he was not delighting anyone now, and was 
ly tt looking pleased on his own ae 

int 
The Greenslade boys had crowded round him, 
d were worrying him with various questions, 


hile Ted Long, hovering near with Justinia and 


uting for the rector, who Was arguing an agri 
tural poir ith Lord Morton, had suddenly 
membered his father expressing a wish at lunch 


would make up her mind to have 
M1 ( from Jim or Deri. 
: Now’ youl chance, Jn ! Here’s 


the piano, 


d there Molyneux. I say, Mr. Molyneux, 
ny sist val to be your pupil.” 
Edward 
It y and anery face on which Jim’s 


+ 


es had. pertor to rest, as he raised his head 


res} t leddie’s eall. 
My brother is mistaken, Mr. Molynenx” 
ie words fell like icy pearls from the proud 
lips—"1 have not the slightest desire or inten- 
tion to trespass on your time and attention.” 
She turned away like a young queen, un 
heeding the fact that her handkerchief—a 
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dainty morsel of cambric and lace—fell from 
her hand to the dusty floor. 

Ted saw it, but it was not likely that he was 
going to pick it up after such a public set-down 

not likely ! 

A moment's hesitation, a flush from brow to 
throat, then, with his under lip fiercely gnawed 
under his moustache by sharp upper teeth, Jim 
stepped forward and recovered the tiny trifle. 

“This is your handkerchief, Miss Long !” 

Justinia held out her hand with a frigid 
“Thank you!” not troubling to raise her eyes. 

To her surprise, the handkerchief remained 
in Jim’s hand. Looking up, then, to inquire 
the reason of this hindrance, she saw that he 
was not looking at her; his eyes were resting 
on Sybil Daranyi, who was advancing with her 
father, followed by Lady Morton and Deri. It 
was necessary for Justinia to return a step if 
she wished to reclaim her property. As she 
did so Jim turned his face, and their eyes met 

his haughty and cold as hers had been, and 
Justinia’s—was it possible Justinia was offering 
a mute apology for her late behaviour ? 

On the way home Jim broke out suddenly— 

“T’ve had enough of this! I shall leave here 

very well for you! 
You meet 
welcomed to 


to-morrow ! It’s all 
Your game is in your own hands. 
Sybil Daranyi on equal terms; 
her father’s house as often as you choose to go. 
The woman I would win considers me as little 
more worthy of notice than her father’s groom. 
I am in a false position; and I don’t fit into 
it. To-morrow [ return home; and, from 
Molyneux Park, I will write and ask Justinia 
Long to be my wife.” 

“And lose her for ever!” supplemented Deri 
calmly. “Don’t be an idiot, Jim. You have 
only known her a little over a week: do you 
think Miss Long is the kind of girl to go raving 
mad over her brother's tutor, just because he 
chooses to honour her with his admiration, and 
yet behaves as thongh he were mighty conde 
cending to so much as look at her?” 

“Tt seems to me I am not the only idiot in 


the world,” retorted the angry lover. “Con- 
descending, indeed! J  condescend to her? 
[ leave here to-morrow,” repeated Jim, with 


firm inconsequence. 

“Ob, all right. I'll wire Welsh and Norman 
that they must ent short their stay at Scar- 
borough and return to work at Your 
holiday allowance ceases, you know, on the day 
of your return to your ancestral abode. The 
other fellows can stay on a bit longer ; for, of 
course, | remain where | am.” 

“Td forgotten!” muttered Jim. “I’m getting 
so beastly selfish that I can’t think of anyone 
but myself.” 


once, 
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“That’s so,” assented Karl Desiderius cheer- 
fully ; “and it’s not a healthy state to get into. 
Shake yourself together, and just see the other 
side of your present situation—the side which 
affords me daily amusement.” 

“Talk of selfishness, after that! I’d be above 
getting fun out of any misery you might have 
to endure, Deri.” 

“T know it, Jim ; you always were a superior 


character. But listen to me for a moment. 
You say Miss Long has been cold to you 
from the first. She has, as you imagine, 


snubbed you ; though I think her far too much 
of a gentlewoman to snub a man whom she 
believes to be her inferior. Moreover, 
when you are not present she likes to hear of 
you; she has lately encouraged me to talk of 
you, and she has listened, well pleased appar- 
ently, when young Ted has sung your praises.” 

“She has? You are not fooling me?” 

“T am stating facts. But you need not give 
the rein to your conceit ; she will snub you, as 
you call it, again to-morrow, and the next day, 
and the next. And if you reveal your social 
standing to her at this crisis, I prophesy that 
she will snub Sir Peter Molyneux’s heir a hun- 
dred times more heartily than she ever snubbed 
Jim Molyneux, the poor tutor.” 

“How do you know—how can you possibly 
know—that this would be so?” 

“Because Sybil says so.” 

“Sybil? Have you been discussing my private 
affairs with Miss Daranyi?” 

“Rather! There’s nothing I don’t 
with Miss Daranyi when I get the chance of a 


social 


discuss 


talk with her. And as to your affairs—why 
not? She is your cousin, and Miss Long’s 


intimate friend. Moreover, she has any amount 
of sensible suggestions to make; and--last but 
not least, by way of reason—I love her dearly.” 

‘IT wish you good luck, Deri! Sir Peter 
cannot possibly hold out against her when she 
is your wife.” 

“When!” Deri’s eyebrows went up. “She 
is not won yet. I don’t want to talk about her 
either, except to tell you what she advises ; and 
that is that you persevere in your wooing until 
you reach Miss Long’s heart through the little 
easing of natural pride in which it is enshrined. 
Of course, she will not let herself love her 
brother's tutor as readily as she might an equal, 
but you may take Sybil’s word for it that 
whomsoever Justinia Long loves she will marry 

and him alone. Now do you feel better ?” 

“Not much. It doesn’t follow that I am that 
man.” 

“Perhaps not—unless you choose to be. A 
woman of Miss Long’s type is not likely to love 


where she js not wooed.” 
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Jim flushed slowly, beginning to see, at last, 
that there might be some chance for him, and 
tasting in advance the delicious pleasure of 
winning, in the character of a penniless, prospect. 
less tutor, the peerless girl whom he considered 
a fit wife for a prince. 

“T’ll do it, Deri! I’ll have her! Woe betide 


The brave 


any man who interferes with me!” 
words ended in a gasp, caused by the hearty 
thump bestowed on Jim’s back by his apprecia- 
tive brother, who had put all his muscle into 
the caress. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ALLIED FORCES. 
was not long before Deri was 
outwitted by Lady Morton. 

She knocked at his sitting-room 
door next day as the church clock 
struck eleven. 

He allowed himself a quiet 
smile ; he had so arranged the key in the lock 
that her ladyship could not see through the 
keyhole—a fact she quickly discovered for her- 
self. 

A second and more imperative rap of her 
knuckles fell on the door, the result being 
plainly audible within. 

Yet Deri gave no sign. 

So the Viscountess spoke 

“You are there, [ know, Mr. Karl Desiderius 
Ross. You might as well open the door, because 
I shall stay here until you do. My business this 
morning concerns Sybil Daranyi.’ 

Almost before the name was uttered Deri had 
flung wide the door, and was facing his visitor 
with an eager question in his eyes. 

“T thought that would prove an ‘ open sesame.’ 
Lady Morton entered the little room, and seated 
herself composedly. “ You can try and turn me 
out, if you like ; but I warn you that it will take 
you all your time.” 

“What have you to say to me, Lady Morton! 
Miss Daranyi——” 

“Miss Daranyi is quite well, and is wholly 





ignorant of my being here, Mr. Ross. Don't 
glare at me like that!” 
“You said that you had come from Miss 





Daranyi 

“T said no such thing. I said my business 
concerns Miss Daranyi, and so it Sybil 
Daranyi has no mother, and her father is as 
blind as a bat concerning the things of this 
world. I have known the child nearly all her 
life, and I believe her to be as good as she is 
pretty—far too good to run the risk of having 
her life spoilt by an idle yonng man who comes 
fiddling people’s hearts out of their bosoms 4 
easily as P 


does. 
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“Lady Morton, my 
dearest earthly hope is to 
malry Daranyi.” 

The big f llow stood 
looking at the 
woman; and the 
having 


Sybil 


down 
little 
little womal 
risen in her excitement, 
looking up at 
blue 


Stoo: l 


him—at his dark 





eves with their un- 
wonted expression of 
earnestness, it the 
small decisive mouth, 

the look firm 
resolve in the hand 


some fact 

“You mean it she 
usked 

“As hea 
witness, he re plied. 

“Then here’s my 
hand, and I’m = your 


ven is my 


friend from this mo- 
ment, whether you are 
my the fiddler 


yu pretend to be, or 


poor 


vhether you are a 
young duke masquerad 
ing for the fun of the 
thing Which 1s it, 
Deri Ross How well 
that name suits you! 
And yet, course, it 


is not your own?! 


“Tt does very well 
for present use, Lady 
Morton Deri re- 


sisted the temptation to 


confide in her He 


knew that, with the best intentions, she would 
etray him and Jim to the whole  neigh- 
bourhood ; it was not in her to keep a 
secret 

“Ah! I see you don’t mean to tell me any- 
thing Well, perhaps I shall find out all | 


want to know without your assistance. But | 
have something else to do now; and you had 
better get on with your work, or old Daranyi 
will be after you.’ 

Her ladyship descended the stairs, laughing 
good-temperedly ; Deri followed, smiling. 

As they reached the front door the rectory 
groom passed, leading Emperor. 
“He’s did you know 
can’t vear the sight of him now.” 
Lady Morton stepped into the road 
the horse 


“You ar 


) = Justinia 


to be sold : 


to pat 


going With him, Broom ?” 











“*Don't glare at me like that !""—p. 110. 


Master’s coming by another 
back the 


“Yes, my lady. 
train; and I’m to 
to-morrow.” 

“Poor Emperor! Poor old fellow! 
bye! He seems to know you, Mr. Ross.” 

“We many a chat—haven't we, 
Emperor? since the day we first made each 
other's acquaintance. “lis a pity he should 
have to go, poor brute! But I can understand 
Miss Long’s objection to having him about.” 

Deri pleased animal, little 
thinking how his own future was bound up in 
the fortunes of the horse he imagined he was 
looking at for the last time. 

“Teddie!” It was usually by this affectionate 
rendering of his baptismal name that Lady 
Morton addressed her tall nephew: she had 
sought him immediately after the conclusion of 
her unsatisfactory interview with Deri Ross, 


bring new ‘oss 


CGood- 


have had 


caressed the 





Ii2 


“Teddie, my dear, who and what is that young 
man who is posing as your tutor?” 

Ted had just left his tutor, and, by a curious 
coincidence, he had been asking himself that 
same question. With all Jim’s native caution he 
had not his half-brother’s talent for acting a 
part ; every now and then a few careless words 
would escape him which, to the sharp ears of 
his apparently uninterested pupil, pointed to 
the fact that his customary manner of life was 
that of a well-to-do man. 

Therefore Ted took his pipe from his mouth, 
and looked down with 
aunt, as she briskly wheeled her bicycle by his 
side, having dismounted, with evident intention 
of having a chat, on overtaking him on his way to 
his favourite nook by the river, where, while he 
might be supposed to occupy his leisure in the 
energetic sport of fishing, he could easily read 
or doze the pleasant summer hours away. If a 


some eagerness at his 


fish or two chose to get caught on the hook, 
temptingly and scientifically dressed for that 
purpose, well and good; if not, Ted did not 


trouble, and nobody was ever surprised. 

“My dear aunt,” he said, with vast deliber- 
ation, “I quite depended on your answering 
that question for me. I gave you three days 
to make the discovery: one in which to pump 
the pater; one in which to draw Molyneux, 
or Ross, or both; and one in which to sound 
Sybil Daranyi. You have disappointed me ; 
for you have been home a week; and you 
appear to know no more than I know myself.” 

“That being?” 

“That being that my esteemed tutor is an 
Oxford man, and —as I rather suspect —a 
gentleman,” replied Ted. 

‘*The terms are supposed to be synonymous,” 
observed her ladyship; “ but they are not so, by 
any means. Oxford is quite capable of produc- 
ing a prig. I hope it may improve you, Teddie, 
when you get there. You need improving sadly.” 

“My dear aunt will, I know, pardon me if | 
venture to remind her that she has wandered 
from the subject with a speed which exceeds 
even the usual haste of her sex to go astray in 
discussion. We will assume that when I get to 
Oxford I shall, of course, improve the shining 
hours, ete. ete., as other men of my undoubted 
abilities have done before me. I shall begin by 
informing myself in what year a pair of half- 
brothers, known respectively as James Moly- 
neux and Karl Desiderius Ross, were domiciled 
at Magdalen—unless you finding 
out beforehand. But there is only a month at 


succeed in 


your disposal in which to prosecute inquiries ; 
and your recent proof of dilatory——” 

* Now look here, Teddie, you can reserve your 
impudence for 


your contemporaries—or your 
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tutor. 


Besides, we 
are both in the same boat : we have both tried 
to learn the truth—you from Jim Molyneuy, 


I am not going to stand it. 


and I from Deri Ross—and_ neither of 
any the wiser.” 

“That is so.” 
reflectively. 

“Very good. Then suppose we join forces 
you and I? I confess that I am desperately 
anxious to get at the truth; the more so that 
my wings are clipped.” 

“Meaning?” Teddie’s eyebrows were arched 
as he watched a thin coil of smoke ascend into 
the air from his parted lips. 

“T have promised not to make direct inquiries 
these 
friends or acquaintances who might 


US js 


And Teddie continued to puff 


concerning mysterious men from 
any of my 
be likely to help me to a knowledge of their 
identity.” 

Teddie’s eyes dezcended from the vanishing 
coil of smoke to his aunt’s face. 

“This is a day of coincidences,” 
adding, “So have I.” 

“Then we have probably both promised the 
same person.” Her ladyship spoke with some 
emphasis and much assurance. 

= Probably,” her nephew, looking 
again for the smoke, which was no longer to 


young 


he ( sbserved : 


assented 


be seen. 

“That person was not Justinia, Teddie.” 

“Not Justinia,” echoed Teddie. 

“You would sound less parrot-like, and more 
interesting, if you would say to whom you gave 
your promise.” 

“Tmpossible, Aunt Lottie ; for there my wings 
are clipped. I have promised I would not tell 
you who it was.” 

“Oh, of course, I know without your telling 
me: it was your father—wasn’t it, now ?” 

“T remember,” said Ted, “when a small boy, 
once undergoing a fairly severe spanking from 
a feminine relative, who had taken my morals 
in hand, because I had wandered from the 
straight path so far into the broad road of deceit 
as to break a promise. I never did enjoy being 
spanked, even as a small boy; and that same 
feminine relative is too imminently handy——’ 

Here a slight catastrophe occurred to interrupt 
the flow of virtuous eloquence, a catastrophe not 
wholly unexpected by the orator. 

Lady Morton had gradually been worked up 
to the point of feeling an urgent desire to box 
her nephew’s ears ; the will having arrived, the 
only difticulty was to reach the said ears, Teddie 
being full six feet high, and her ladyship slightly 
under five feet, and further handicapped, more- 
over, by having her bicycle to consider ; but a 
determined person is not to be deterred by trifles. 
Aunt Lottie, therefore, made a spring at Nephew 
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Teddie’s nearest ear. Ted, wicked fellow, being 
prepared, sprang away from her, and her lady- 
ship collapsed in the dusty road, with her 
machine on top of her. 

“Pax!” exclaimed Ted, as he came to her 
rescue. 

“IT suppofe you think that is nobly generous 
of you fumed the Viscountess, struggling to 
her feet and shaking herself. Then, as she saw 
the vraceless Ted also shaking himself—or rather 
being shaken, by ill-suppressed laughter — her 
sense of the humorous overcame her wrath, and 
she laughed, too, until the tears ran down her 
cheeks, and she had to subside on the low 
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In amicable converse they had covered another 
half-mile of the roadway which skirted the river, 
and had now reached the spot where Teddie 
generally stationed himself with his rod and 
book. 

“Tt is an understood thing that we rather like 
the fellows than otherwise,” he replied, summing 
up leisurely. “It is also an understood thing 
that they are masquerading in this neighbour- 
hood—whether intentionally in this neighbour- 
hood, and for what reason, being known only 
to themselves and one other person, that person 
certainly not being Justinia. To satisfy our own 
curiosity, and with all good-will to the masquer- 





** May I join you?’"—p. 11. 


bank by the roadside for lack of strength to 
stand. 

“You are a villain, Teddie 
is it 2’ 

Ted was picking up the recumbent bicycle and 


It isn’t injnred, 


examining it. 

“Not a bit! Now let me pick you up, Annt 
Lottie. It’s always ‘Par, you know, when I 
say so p 

To his eredit, be it spoken, it always was Ted 
who ended the occasional passage-at-arms in 
Which aunt and nephew indulged. They were 
secretly much attached; but, being so utterly 
dissimilar in character and temperament, they 
were almost bound to disagree, especially as 
Lady Morton fancied she ought to be able to 
manage her n phew as easily now as she had 
done ten years ago. 

“Well, and what conclusion have we arrived 
at, Teddie ?” 


550 


aders, neither of us having a ghost of a wish to 
annoy or injure them, you and I, my dear aunt, 
have formed ourselves into a company for the 
purpoze of discovering all that it is possible to 
learn by the only means open to us—that is, by 
listening for any chance information dropped by 
Molyneux or Ross concerning themselves and 
their affairs, and by subsequently comparing 
notes on what we have heard. And, now, 
suppose | compose my thoughts to contemplation 
of the gentle art of fishing; while you go and 
tell Justinia that she isn’t to snub Molyneux 
any more, lest he should hook it, and spoil 
sport for you and me. That’s about the time 
of day, Aunt Lottie ; so-long!” 

Her ladyship mounted her bicycle and rode 
off laughing, to take her niece to task for her 
in trying to crush an unfortu- 
nate young man whose only fault appeared to 
be his extreme poverty, 


“ snobbishness ” 


LA, 


HER 


CHAPTER 
JUSTINIA STEPS DOWN FROM PEDESTAL. 
— fAVING reduced the imperial-minded 
=w®/ Justinia to a condition of abject, 
[ Lady 





if unconfessed, penitence, 


7 Morton next turned her attention 

Ie ' to the rector, reminding him of 
his promise which he had con- 

tided to her—of finding work for the two 
in whom she took such an absorbing interest 


that she desired nothing more just then than 
to keep them in Moxon. 

“Tt’s all very well to have one of them as a 
tutor for eddie, Lionel; but why should the 
other be left out in the cold? Since you don’t 
object to have one of them here, and throwing 
him and Justinia continually together, why ex- 
clude the other? Make her have music lessons. 
They cannot possibly both live on what you 
pay Mr. Molyneux for coaching Teddie.” 

“That is very true,” replied the rector ; “but 
that is not their only means of support. Young 
Ross has several pupils already; but you are 
quite right, Lottie. I owe it to them to do what 
I can. Only Justinia is sometimes & little diffi- 
cult to manage.” 

“You won't find her so at 
fancy.” 

Having said this, her ladyship returned home, 
with the pleased consciousness of not having 
done such a bad morning’s work, after all; 
leaving the rector to seek his daughter, whom 
he found so unwontedly meek that he hastened 
to make the most of his opportunity, and gained 
“something” with Jim and 
without further 


this moment, | 


her promise to read 
to take violin lessons of Deri 
delay. 

Thus the alliance of an over-busy woman and 
an exceedingly idle young man had already be- 
come productive of some good to the objects of 


their unbridled curiosity; for both Jim and 
Deri were delighted at the new arrangement: 
Jim beeause he loved Justinia Long, and 


Deri because he was anxious to see more of the 
girl had so attracted his 
brother, and who was Sybil Daranyi’s only girl- 
friend. 

On the following Monday 
Molyneux striving to 
interest in Sophocles, and Ted was not striving 
at all to conceal the fact that he felt intolerably 
bored by the Greek poet, the door opened and 


who steady-going 


morning, as Jim 


Was feel an absorbing 


Justinia entered. 


She offered her hand to the tutor with more 


cordiality than she had yet shown him 
diality which was not 
spite of his new 
past 


a cor- 
wholly returned, for in 
resolves, the memory of her 


InNanner rankled in Jim’s heart, He tried 
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not to look at all pleased to see her; but in 
this he met with but poor success, while her 
opening words nearly took his breath away. 


What are 
May | join 
I have Professor's Plumptre’s translation, 
so I daresay I can follow. Where are you?” 

Ted held out an eager hand. 

“Let’s have that translation. Jim Molyneux 
is an awful tyrant; he makes me tramp through 
the ploughed field of this heathenish language 
without 

“No, no, Ted! Translations are not for men, 
Mr. Molyneux is quite right. If | knew enough 
sure | would despise the 
Come, tell me where you 


“How d’ye do, Mr. Molyneux ? 
you doing this morning—Sophocles ? 
you? 


Greek, yon may be 
use of a translation. 
are!” 

“We are about half-way through the ‘ Death 
of Ajax,’ Miss Long. May I find the place for 
you? Minerva is exulting over the trick she 
has played the mighty warrior, and is exposing 
his delusion for the benefit of Ulysses.” 

“ Humans aren’t in it, for petty meanness, com- 
pared with those old gods and goddesses,” ob- 
served Ted, stretching himself luxuriously, and 
hoping that his sister’s advent would lessen the 
business-like thoroughness with which his tutor 
insisted on carrying on the daily reading. But 
he was disappointed; for Justinia proved as 
thorough as Jim, and refused to encourage any 
frivolous wandering from the path of classic 
knowledge. 

Nevertheless, however slowly the morning may 
have passed for Ted, it is certain that for Jim 
Molyneux it seemed to fly ; and even Miss Long 
was secretly surprised to find how very much 
more interesting than 
when she had last deigned to study his plays. 

Ted was off through the open window directly 
the sister to 
dispose of the tutor according to her pleasure. 

Finding she did not rise from where she had 
seated herself, near the window, Jim hazarded 
a remark, and kept his own seat. 

“Do you purpose joining us every morning, 


Sophocles seemed now 


books were closed, leaving his 


Miss Long ?” 

“Tf you will have me for a pupil, Mr. Moly- 
neux. My father wishes it.” 

Jim bowed, lowering his eyes to hide from 
her the delight which flashed into them. Perhaps 
he did not lower them quickly enough. At any 
rate something increased the colour in Justinia’s 
fair face ; but since Mr. Molyneux kept his fine 
grey eyes discreetly hidden, she did not permit 
herself to feel any uneasiness on that score. 

“T hope I need not say that I shall be very 
pleased,” he replied, in a tone he flattered him- 
self was purely conventional. “ Your presence 
nay serve to increase your brother's interest In 
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his studies. He is not an enthusiastic student 
by any means.” 

“Poor Ted! No, he hates books containing 
anything more solid than modern fiction. It is 
a good thing that my father has not set his 
heart on his entering the ministry. What Ted 
will be eventually [| know not; but [ think 
he will never take holy orders. Unfortunately 
for himself, he will be rich enough to enable 
him to live in idleness if he pleases.” 

‘You think it a misfortune for a young man 
to be wealthy?” 

“Certainly I do, when he is not inclined for 
work. Don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do, Miss Long. I go further, and 
say that it is a sin for a man to waste his time. 
brother is young: he has a noble 
he will find a career 


But your 
nature and good abilities ; 
before long. 

‘| hope he may. But Oxford does not en- 
courage enthusiasm nowadays.” 

“That depends on the set one gets into. Do 
not allow yourself to get disheartened, Miss 
Long. A fellow like Ted is sure to find his 
feet, sooner or later. He may go in for politics.” 

“How I wish he would!” Her face lit up, 
and her eyes shone with a radiance that told 
Jim he had accidentally sounded the keynote 
of het This girl was ambitious. How 
he rejoiced in his discovery! For political 
success was Jim’s dream for himself. In the 
there would be a 
him to native borough. Was 
it any wonder that his eyes flashed respon- 
restraining himself with some difti- 
forth on his favourite 


nature. 


coming spring chance for 


stand for his 


sively as, 
culty from launching 
topic, he rose, saying— 

“There plenty of time for that, you know. 
Oxford is not likely to spoil him for politics.” 

\re you going?” Justinia rose, and stood 
is though she had something more to say. ~ If 
Mr. Ross hasn’t his hands full already, will you 
isk him to come and see me to-day or to- 
morrow ? | think it would please my father 
for me to learn the violin, and I should much 
like to take lessons of your brother.” 

Jim’s face reflected some of the brightness 
which half-brother’s peculiar pos 
session as he left the rectory and went towards 
Mrs. Peak’s habitation at nearly the other side 
of Moxon. 

As he passed the parish church, which was 
situated about half-way between the rectory 
and Moxon High Street, he canght sight of 
Karl Desiderius coming out of the porch with 
Sybil’s father. 

The organist was talking eagerly, as usual, 
and failed to see Jim until Deri addressed 
him. 


seemed his 


“What is it, Jim? Have you been staring 
at the sun all the morning, or where got you 
that exceeding brightness of visage? I feel 
quite dazzled to behold such radiance immedi 
ately on issuing from the somewhat gloomy 
interior of this noble pile. Have you been 
polishing the rectory plate, and did it leave 
its reflection on your countenance? Or _ has 


your pupil developed a sudden talent for 
Greek translation, and rejoiced your heart 
with 2 


“Where have you been all the morning,” 
interrupted Jim shaking hands with Mr. 
Daranyi, “that you have such a flow of 
frivolous converse remaining on your hands— 
or on your tongue—at lunch time? You 
generally manage to work off some of it on 
your unlucky pupils.” 

“Ah! you see I have turned pupil myself 
during the last hour; have I not, Mr. Daranyi? 
And a promising pupil to boot, I can assure 
you, Jim. I am learning the organ.” 
Learning the organ!” exclaimed Jim in 
astonishment ; for he knew Deri could manage 
an organ fairly well, though he had never 
troubled to take What amount of 
enlightenment Mr. Daranyi might have received 
was prevented by a vicious poke which caught 
Jim under his left shoulder-blade, making him 
gasp, and by the time he recovered power of 
speech Mr. Daranyi’s tongue was loosened. 

“Your brother takes to musical instruments 
ponds,” he informed Sir 
“Ducks may have 


“ 


lessons. 


as ducks take to 
Peter’s grandson and _ heir. 
their favourite pond, just as Karl may have 
his favourite instrument; but others don’t 
come amiss. He tells me he has stumbled 
over keyboard and pedals before now; but I 
will teach him to walk, and then to run, 
and afterwards to leap and jump. There is 
nothing I cannot teach to a pupil like Karl. 
I am, above all things, a teacher; it comes 
natural to me; but my pupils must have in- 
telligence, industry, talent—-if possible, genius. 
Karl has all these qualities; it is a delight 
to teach him. This was Sybil’s suggestion. 
For a Sybil is original; she does 
occasionally make a suggestion which has not 
previously occurred to myself. But, then, she 
is half Hungarian. Karl is coming home to 
dinner with me; will you come, too!” 

“Thanks very much, Mr. Daranyi, but I think 
not to-day. And Deri must come with me, if 
you please. I have made an appointment for 
him.” 

Deri’s quick frown contracted his eyebrows. 

“You have no right to make appointments 
for me. Miss Daranyi requires my aid with 
the copies she is making of the JA/arch, | 


woman, 
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have promised to give her an hour this after- 
noon. 

“T have nothing to say against that,” re 
turned Jim; “only I hope you will go to the 
rectory some time between two and four o'clock. 


Miss Long wishes to see you about lessons- 
violin lessons.” 

“Oh, Miss Long!” Deri was himself again 
“All right, Ill go to her first. | fear, then, 


that I shall have to excuse myself to-day, Mr. 
Daranyi. It’s a case of duty first and pleasure 
afterwards. Please ask Miss Daranyi to expect 
me soon after three.” 

Vhen Sybil has finished with you, just go 
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and run your feet over that pedal exercise; 
don’t forget. You might give a couple of hours 
to it. I shall tell Sybil not to keep you.” 

Deri laughed as they parted company with 
the organist. 

> couple of hours indeed! And cut. short 
my afternoon with Sybil! I faney I see myself 
doing that. Jim, you nearly betrayed me just 
But it youd seen the old fellow’s delight 
[ was wholly ignorant of the 
management of his beloved organ, you would 
not have had the heart to blame me for letting 
him go on believing in my ignorance. It is a 
rare treat to a mind like his to discover an in- 
strument about 
which he knows 
more than I 
do: and he 
certainly 
know all about 
the organ, so | 
haven't 
tend very much, 
after all.” 
Sybil 


now, 
in assuming that 





does 


to pre- 


looked 
just a little 
disappointed 
when her father 
returned alone 
to the midday 
She was 

Deri’s 


favourite cress, 


meal. 
wearing 


with some of 
liis favourite 
mignonette 


pinned amongst 
the lace at her 
throat, by way 
of ornament. 
“Where is Mr. 
Ross, daddy?” 
“Oh, ah! I 
was forgetting. 


He's a the 


rectory said 
he wanted to 
ee Miss Long, 
who had sent 
for him.” 
Thus was 
Deris message 


to Sybil dis- 
torted by the 
inattentive 
brain to which 
it had been en- 
trusted, 

115, (To be tinned.) 
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We are His workmansiip, created in Christ Jesus unto good works.”"—EPues, ii. 10. 


E are His workman- With 
ship. The word stupendous 
translated ‘work I ask myse 


manship” is in the and eternal 


Greek zoinpna, from 


regard to the poem, I 


outline a wv 


delight in its 
vividness of description. But if 
lf, “Are visions of unseen 
things true? Nay, is the main 
likeness of the 


these 


‘ ristmilitude or 


which our English truth! Js it an allegory, like the ‘ Pilgrim's 

word “poem” comes. — Progress’! Are these pictures at least 

Every believer is a symbols of things which really exist?” I] 

work of God, «a am obliged to answer to myself, “They are 

poem of which God is the only very partially true or like the truth.” 

a Author and Maker. For example, those physical horrors of 

Some Vears ago L listened the * Inferno ” are intlexibly opposed to the 

with intense interest to a simple and severe statements of the Word 

lecture on Dante, in which, of God regarding the wrath to come. 

with rare eloquence and great subtlety of | grant you they were the product of 
thought, the speaker showed how Dante's the teaching ot the Middle Ages ; but 
great poem, Which treats of hell and pur Dante's poem did not unmask the errors 


gatory and pi 


the por ts own 


human love 

baffled once a 
mendous discip 
ment upon all 
through penite 


rest in God. 


his creat por 
turned into a 


lessons drawn 


powet ot 
generou 
to bull l a 


Tragmentary 


portions of Dante's life by themselves, and wanting in 
treat the poem as a mere day dream otf of Jesus. 
imagination, and this may be done. and an 

But once deal with that life as an histeric and we are 
narrat and with the poem as a pictorial 
representation of things that are, and [ fear of personal 
we ha | obliged to make very large the Word 


deductions tre 


and patriotic ambition had been 


nee and faith, 
plation of the 


Dant« 


im ois 


rejoice 
analysis and of 
sympathy as the 
consistent 
and shattered life. Take certain 


iradise, was the product ot and 
after he Iped to 
represemtath 
* Dantesque.” 

Then the 
clisembodied 
contrary to 
which attirn 
here he shi 
must “ appe 
Christ, that 


life: in which his soul, 


after the tre 
God's judg 


nd again, and 
line of 
unrighteousness, was 
to the 
vision and its final 


realising 
brought 

contem 
beatific 


tlised, and when 
spiritualised and 
gladly accept the 
man and his work. 
man of such keen 
such warmth of 
lecturer was able he 
earthly 
And even 


is thus ide: 
thus 

parable, I 
from the 
“| that a penitence 
cood. ut 
meant 


whole out of that 


m our admiration of both. 





exaggerations of that 


done in his body.” 
explain away 
and faith in this life, all well and 


vels or every degree ; 


one with us 





teaching, but 


stereotype them, so that such 
ms have gotten the name 


place where 
from sin, is 
of Scripture, 


“ Purgatorio,” as a 
souls are purged 
the whole current 
is that whatsoever a man soweth 
ll reap hereafter, and that we 
ar before the judgment seat of 
everyone may receive the things 
(2 Cor. v. 10.) Tf you 
Dante’s “ Purgatorio” to mean 


the poet did not mean it so; 
it to describe their lot whose 


course was finished. 


seems to me sadly 
the realised joy of the presence 
There are saints of every age, 
Christ is named ; 
vision of God. 


the “* Paradiso ” 


led up to the 


But the human heart craves the anticipation 


communion with the God-man, 
made flesh, one with God and 
—Emmanuel. 
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[ know we ought to remember how dim 
the teaching was which Dante had received. 
He had heard fragments of the Holy Serip- 
tures, which he treasures as priceless gems, 
and of which he makes such marvellous use. 
But probably he had never read the New 
Testament through in his life. 

We may freely and ungrudgingly admire 
whatsoever things (and they are very many) 
are true and honourable, and just and pure, 
and lovely and of good report, in that great 
poem which has done so much to shape the 
minds of men in many lands for nearly six 


centuries ; but we must be careful to 
separate the untrue from the true, and the 
unreal from the real, for I am_ persuaded 


there is nothing so truly beautiful as truth, 
nothing so truly poetical as reality. The 
things which God made, and makes, are the 
noblest, the loveliest, and the best. And 
the works, in which man humbly imitates 
God, are those works which alone will endure 
for ever. 

But the way in 
himself lives on in his 
ally exemplified in Dante, it may be profit 
able for us to ponder a little while on 
a truth which has its place among the sure 
and certain verities of our holy faith, among 


the workman 


is so graphic 


which 
work 


those proven facts which are taking place 
day by day in the kingdom of grace. I 
mean God’s formation and transformation of 
every saint, that which is called in my text 
His workmanship or His poem. Our own 
great poet, John Milton, wrote of himself, 
when referring to his early life, “I was 


confirmed in this opinion that he who would 
not be frustrate of his hope to write well 


hereafter in laudable things ought himself 
to be a true poem : that is, a composition 


of the best and honourablest things.” And 
we see this in the history of many of God's 
servants recorded in Scripture, how wonder 
fully they were moulded by Divine Provid- 
ence for the work they had to do. 

Joseph, by his early training and prophetic 
dreams, and by all he suffered at the hands 
of his brethren, and by his cruel imprison- 
ment, fashioned for the mighty part 
he had to play in the theatre of Egypt. 

Moses, by his childhood in Pharaoh's 
palace, and his studious youth, and his long 
banishment in Midian, formed for the 
leadership of Israel. 

David, by his shepherd days at Bethlehem, 
by his courage proved in contests with the 


was 


Was 


lion and the bear, by his early love of 
music and of song, by his long years of 
peril and privation, was trained to be the 
shepherd of his people and the sweet 


psalmist of the Church of God. 


THE QUIVER. 


St. Paul, by his education at Gamaliel’s 
feet, and by his tiery, conscientious zeal as 
a Pharisee, was prepared, when Christ. re- 
vealed Himself to him, to be the foremost 
standard-bearer as the Apostle of — the 
Gentiles. 

And many other like instances will occur 
to you in the biography of eminent. saints. 
We see it in these marked instances. But 
what we learn from our text is this—that 
the life of the humblest child of God (the 
youngest in the family or the school, the 
lowest servant in the household, the toiler 
in the workshop or the field, the driver in 
the streets, or the sempstress in the shop), 
as well as the life of those who occupy the 
most prominent positions in society is a true 
poem of stupendous interest, of which God 
is Himself the Author and Finisher. 

Now, the human author of a really great 
and good work first the thought 
of it in his mind from some germ implanted 


conceives 


by the Spirit of God. He thinks over it; 
if wise, he prays over it. It lies hidden, 
perhaps for many months or even years; 
but it grows and expands in the author's 
mind. Other thoughts cluster round it. 
His daily life ministers materials. Pictorial 
similes illustrate it. He sets before himself 
more clearly the object he has in view. 
There is some truth he wants to establish: 


he grapples with it and grasps it; he wants 
others to grasp it. At last the fire kindles, 


and he must speak of it. He believes, 
and therefore he speaks. His workmanship 
is the outcome of his very soul. He him- 


self must more or less live in his work. It 
i whether he his thoughts in 
music, or painting or sculpture, 
but I especially select a 


Is SO express 
words or 


or architecture ; 


writer as, perhaps, affording the simplest 
example of the utterance of a constructive 
author’s mind; so Coleridge does not hesi- 
tate to say of Milton, “In ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
it is Milton whom you see: the egotism 
of such a man is a revelation of spirit.” 

This is true. And, moreover, every 
thoughtful writer endeavours to write up 
to some lofty ideal which he has formed 
in his own soul. He can never produce 


anything beyond his ideal, though his ideal 
may distinct and perfect, and 
though, by patient, painstaking 
of his work with his design, he may correct 
inistake after mistake and supply deficiency 
after deficiency, until he nearer and 
nearer to his conception of what it ought 
to be. Such, I say, is the ordinary process 
of a human author’s work. Now, I ask 
you to ponder how it is with God and His 
those human beings of which St. 


grow more 


comparison 


gets 


pr eTNS, 
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Paul says, “We are His workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works, 
which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them.” 

The Apostle had just sketched the main 
outlines of God’s new creation of man in 
His own Divine image and likeness. 

“ And you hath He quicke ned, who were 
dead in trespasses and sins; wherein ye 
sometime walked according to the transient 
aye of this world, according to the prince 
of the power of the air, the spire that 
now worketh in the children of disobedience . 
among also we all had our CONVE rsation 


sometime in’ the lusts of our flesh, Sultlling 


the desires of the flesh and the thoughts of 


the mind, and were by nature the children 
of wrath, even as others.” Vo. 1-3. 

Dark indeed is the background upon 
which Everlasting Love pours its beams of 
Devils and 
men were working out their common = ruin. 
Nothing but the omnipotent grace of God 
could meet the malice of hell and the misery 
of man. Grace meets and overcomes them 
both. 

‘ But God. who is rich in meerey, jor Hlis 
qreat love wherewith He loved us, even when 
we were dead in sins, hath quicke ned us 


mercy. Sin and death reigned. 


toge ther with Christ, and hath raised us up 
tog: ther, and made us sit together in the 
heave nly realms in Christ Jesus.” Ve. | 6. 

His is the love which prompts, the 
wisdom which plans, the power which pre 
vails. God loves because He loves. As He 
has life in Himself, so His love is a law 
unto itself. (Deut. vii. 7, 8&.) It is His 
essence : He IS love. For His great love 
wherewith he loved us, so great that He 
sent His only begotten Son into the world ; 
that He gave Him to be the propitiation 
for our sins; that He raised Him as our 
accepted Surety; that He set Him at His 
own right hand, and endowed Him _ with 
infinite gifts (ch. i. 20, 21): this is that 
embassy of love, which quickens the children 
of faith and nurtures and new creates them. 
If any man be in Christ, he is a new 


creation ; the old things are passed away : 
behold, all things are become new. (2 Cor. 
¥. 84.) 


There is no monotony in the Gospel. No 
two quickened souls are facsimile believers. 
But this heavenly love is infinite. It meets 
the millionfold varieties and necessities of 
the human soul Nevertheless, as God, the 
Author of salvation, works according to His 
own will in every contrite heart, in every 


case the sinner is drawn to the Cross of 
Christ, and is saved from the curse of the 
broken law; saved more and more from the 


power of sin; saved from the sting of 
death ; saved by grace. 

And being made one with Christ, what 
Christ has done becomes ours. If Christ, 
the Prince of Life, had not burst the bonds 
of death, all had been lost; but the Eternal 
Son, fulfilling the will of the Eternal Father 
in the power of the Eternal Spirit, rises 
triumphant from the grave, and takes His 
seat on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high. 

One of our manhood, henceforth our 
Federal Head, in the Person of our Re 
deemer, is on the throne in the heavenlies. 
We are one with Him; He is one with 
us. He partakes of our human nature by 
His incarnation; and we partake of His 
Divine nature by His indwelling Spirit. 
Nothing can separate us from Him. 

What, then, follows? 

“That in the ages to come He might shew 
the exceeding riches of His grace in His 
kindness towards us through Christ .Jesus.” 
fe * 

Here is the design of this workmanship ; 
here is mystery of grace. /1is grace oh, 
the fathomless profound of the word “ grace” 
when applied to God! Grace is beautiful 
in any man or woman or child of the great 
human family; but it is immeasurably 
beautiful in God, in all its breadth and 
length and depth and height ; for the riches 
of His grace, who Himself is rich in 
mercy, are exceeding great, surpassing our 
deserts, our experience, our imaginings. This 
is seen in His kindness that condescending 
goodness, that quick sensibility, that ex- 
quisite sympathy, that tenderness of kinship, 
which subsists between parent and child. 

And all this to be progressively revealed 
in the ages to come. Infinite love needs 
infinite eternity for its self-revelation. Here 
is the design :—* This people have I formed 
for Myself: they shall shew forth My 
praise.” 

“ For by grace are ye saved through faith - 
it is the git of 
God: not of works, lest any man should 


and that not of yourselves z 
boast.” Vr. & 9. 

All is of grace from first to last. “We 
are His workmanship,” but wrought on no 
lifeless material, like the paper which is 
to be written upon by pen and ink, or 
the marble which is cut with the chisel, or 
the canvas which is painted by the artist's 
brush. Nay, He is the living God, the 
God of the spirits of all flesh, and He 
forms and = fashions living, loving agents 
who shall do such good works, as He has 
before prepared for them to do, to His 
glory and their unspeakable delight. Such 
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are God’s poems, God's works—only let us 
yield ourselves to God; only let our whole 
being be thrown open to His love. 

For remember, my brethren, this great 
mystery, this responsibility of free will in 


men, has its own most solemn obverse. The 
paper cannot refuse the impress of the 
writer's pen and ink; nor can the canvas 
reject the colours deposited thereon by the 
artist’s brush; nor can the marble resist 
the graving edge of the sculptor’s chisel. 
But you may refuse to suffer God to fulfil 


in you the good pleasure of His goodness 


and the work of faith with power. You 
may resist, and successfully resist, His 
Spirit. You may judge yourselves unworthy 
of everlasting life. You may neglect so 
great a salvation. You may choose death 

God forbid that it should be so with 
you! But the choice is yours; and wide 
is the gate and broad the way which leads 
to destruction, and many there be who 
go in thereat; because strait is the gate 


and narrow is the way which leads to life, 
and there be that find it. On which 
road, broad or the narrow, are you? 
before you life and death; and, 
not yet mace 


few 
the 


IT have set 
if you 


have choice between 
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them, I beseech you, in my Master’s name, 
choose life to-day. 

Oh, the glorious destiny which is offered 
you in the Gosp ‘1!—-God’s likeness for ever- 
more stamped on you. Does an author 
live in his books? Does an artist live in 
his pictures, and an architect live in the 


structures he has built? God would fain, 
in His infinite, condescending love, live in 
you. 

It is not only Moses and David, and 
Isaiah and Daniel, nor is it only the 


Evangelists and Apostles, and the Prophets 


and Martyrs, who are poems of God, 
Let us be assured that, if we have given 
ourselves to God, each one of us in our 
low estate is His poem likewise. Yea, 


those members of the body which seem to 
be more feeble are necessary in the Mystical 
Bride of Christ—only let our Father write 
His name upon our foreheads and transcribe 
His character on only let us be 
changed into the image of His Christ. And 
ere long He that shall will come to 
be admired in’ His and (it is no 
presumption to say so; it is only a child's 


our lives : 


come 


saints, 


trustfulness) among the rest, to be admired 
in you, 


my beloved brethren, and in me. 











THAT TANTALISING LETTER. 
By Margaret Macintosh. 


ELL, I’m bothered 





if I can tell 
who it’s 
from !” 

“It” was a 
letter ; and, 
surely, the 
easiest way 
for Mr. 
Sprunt to ar- 
rive at the 
desired infor- 
mation Was 
simply to 
open it. 

No doubt; 


but here arose a slight difficulty: it wasn't his. 
The postman had delivered it at the shop by 
mistake. It was addressed to Miss Nancy Vale. 
All day the sight of it lying on the top of 
a ham on the counter had literally tantalised 
him. When the shutters were going to be put 
on for the night he took it up final 
scrutiny 
“The postmark ’s London,” he ruminated. “I 


for a 





never heard tell of any—my goodness! I've 
done it now !” 

And so he had. The imperfect adhesion of 
the envelope had yielded altogether to his too 
insinuating finger. 

Of course, now that it open, it would 
have been a depth of folly passing Mr. Sprunt’s 
comprehension not to master the contents, and 
his face actually quivered with suppressed ex- 
citement during the perusal. 

“Tf that doesn’t beat the Dutch!” he ejacu- 
lated on reaching the end. “A legacy of five 
hundred pounds from her grand-aunt! If I 
had known this was going to happen, I would 
have made her Mrs. Sprunt ago. I’ve 
always been fond of Nancy, and I’m_ fonder 
What a mercy this letter came 


was 


long 


now than ever. 
my way!” 

This was no time, however, for moral refiec- 
tions. The situation cailed for immediate action. 
In order to secure this vxolden windfall for his 
own coffers, he must not let the grass grow 
under his feet. 

A moment's cogitation showed that the first 


thing to be done was to get the fair legatee, by 

















hook or by crook, to promise to marry him 
before she knew of her good luck. 

Suppose he proposed that night, and was ac- 
cepted? In the course of a day or two he could 
produce the letter, all sealed up again, as if it 
had newly arrived. Once Nancy had pledged 
her word, he could depend on her not throwing 
him over. 

With Mr. Sprunt to think was to act—es- 
pecially when five hundred pounds were at 
stake 

It was a blustering March evening, both 
raining and blowing at a rate enough to quell 
the ardour of any ordinary suitor. But a 
deluge of old wives and pike-staves wouldn't 
have deterred the redoubtable Sprunt from 
setting out fur Cherry-tree Cottage to put his 
fortune (or Nancy's, rather) to the test. 

A few minutes’ battling with the elements 
brought him to his destination. 

In answer to his resounding rat-tat-tat on the 
knocker, Nancy appeared at the door, accom- 
panied by Spook, a handsome black cat. 

‘Ah!” says the clever reader; “an old 
maid !’ 

Well, she was siny/e, undoubtedly, but it 
wasnt from want of — 

“An offer,’ interposes the clever reader, with 
a cynical smile. “It never is.” 

To tell the little dressmaker’s story to one 
capable of making so vile an insinuation would 
be casting Enough to say 
that ten years before, Nancy, then a winsome 
dark-eyed maiden of eighteen, had played out 
her one romance. 

To bring about a reconciliation between her 
lover and his tyrannical father, who had threat- 
ened to disinherit him if he persisted in his 
attentions to her, she had given poor Tom his 
conyé, coldly, firmly, finally. 

Instead of this having the effect anticipated, 
it made life at home seem so intolerable to 
young Ford that he ran away. 

From that ill-fated day Nancy had never seen 
her lover again, though his haggard face and 
that last look in his eyes as of some dumb 
animal in pain had haunted her ever since. 

But this is a digression. Let us return to 
the present and Mr. Sprunt. 

“Tt’s a very wet night, my dear,” he observed. 
Without waiting to be invited, he entered and 
seated himself in the arm-chair, and after a 
few desultory remarks and preliminary clear- 
ings of his throat, he made the plunge. 

“What a time it seems since 
over at the shop, Nancy! I’ve been missing 
you badly. 


pearls before swine. 


you've been 


returned she, a faint 
into her pale cheek. 


“Have you, really 


tinge ol colow stealing 
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“A few minutes’ batuling with the elements brouzht 
him to his destination.” 


“Yes, I’ve been missing you, and it set me 
a thinking,” continued Mr. Sprunt, in a reflective 
tone. “I says to myself, says I, ‘If you misses 
a person when you don’t see her, that shows 
you’ve a hankering after her. And if you’ve 
a hankering after a person, that shows you're 
in love with her. And if you’re love with 
a person, well, the next thing’s to get married 
to her, says I—subject to her approval, of 
course,” added the man of soap and treacle as 
an after-thought hardly worthy of consideration. 

Having thus logically stated his case, he 
leaned his burly figure back in his chair, 
stuck his thumbs into the arm-holes of his 
waistcoat, and complacently awaited a reply. 

“I’m very sorry,’ stammered Nancy, whom 
the proposal had taken entirely by surprise. 
‘If you mean me, Mr. Sprunt, it’s quite 
tm possible.” 


“What, impossible!” almost shouted that 


gentleman, starting up in such undisguised 
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astonishment that Nancy with diftticulty repressed 
a smile. “You can’t mean impossible, surely 4 
For any sake, take tinre and consider. The 
shop’s a good going concern ; I could keep you 
like a lady. <A silk gown and a gold watch and 
ehain would be nothing to me. And I’ve a 
snug bit of money laid by——” 

“That makes no difference,” interrupted 
Nancy, a little frown puckering her forehead. 

To say that her elderly wooer was dumb- 
founded is putting it mildly. If money made 
no difference, what on earth would? He was 
almost at his chance of 
the five hundred pounds visibly receding, when 
a bright idea struck him. ‘The sentimental 
card was the one to play with a woman. 

Accordingly, with a rueful look, he rose as 
if to depart. 

“Well, I can say no more. I’ve offered you 
my all, and it you. Many’s 
the time, Nancy, my dear, I’ve thought about 
you here so solitary-like. Maybe, after this, 
you'll think about me sometimes sitting lone- 


his wits’ end, seeing 


doesn't please 


some.” 


“Oh, hush!” 


cried Nancy, smitten with real 
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you ‘d be sorry for me. You see, a disap: 
pointment tells more on a man come to my 
time of life. I’m not so young as I once was.” 

The smile with which he concluded was more 
touching to Nancy than tears. A wave of in. 
finite pity swept over her. 

Sprunt paused half-way to the door, detecting 
signs of indecision. 

“T see you’re no able to bring your mind to 
it,” he said humbly. “I might have known 
you couldn’t. You'll no let this make any 
difference between us; it would kill me, if 
you did. Good-bye, my dear—God bless you! 
You'll never want a friend as long as old 
John Sprunt’s living. Good-bye.” 

“Stop a moment,” said Nancy hurriedly. She 
was fairly overcome by such disinterested affec- 
tion. “If you care so much——” 

“Care!” broke in Sprunt, with genuine 
fervour ; “you don’t know how much I care” 
(which was quite true) “Oh, Nancy! just 
change your mind and say ‘Yes.’” 

Nancy said “ Yes.” 

While this settling and sealing of his mis- 
tress’ destiny was taking place, it may be pro- 
fitable to inquire, What was Spook after ? 

During the interesting part of the 
colloquy he was intent on an examination of 


most 


“*T could keep you like a lady.” 


compunction for the pain she was inflicting. 
“Tf it was anything else, Mr. Sprunt is 

“ Ay, that’s it,” with a heavy sigh, taking a 
step to the door. “If you knew how I’ve 


saved up, and planned, and counted on this, 


the visitors overcoat—/foreign articles (that is, 
those not indigenous to Cherry-tree Cottage) 
possessing a rare fascination for him. 

Spook had a terrible nose for discovering 
secrets. The nearer he approached one of the 
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pockets the keener grew the sniffing; the 
reason being that therein lay the fateful letter, 
which had acquired a very pronounced smell of 
the ham it had been in close proximity to all 
day. 

Now, Spook had one weakness—and that was 
Ham in any shape or form was to 
would have 


for ham. 
him irresistible. For ham_ he 
stopped at no crime, how much less at mere 
pocket-picking ? 

After considerable manceuvring, he dexterously 
inserted into the pocket a paw, and, without 
more ado, contrived to fish out the letter. 

As it fell on the floor, a sudden movement of 
Spook think he was detected, 
and he precipitately fled, leaving his booty lying 
half-hidden under the table, to be discovered 


Sprunt’s made 


in due time. 

If anyone had told Nancy the next morning, 
when she began washing her doorstep, that she 
half-done, she would have 
laughed the crazy prediction to scorn. 

But sO 1t Was decreed. 

She had given the preliminary wash with 
water, when a shadow fell athwart the step. 


would leave it 


Nancy looked up in surprise, and met the 
steadfast gaze of a tall, bronzed, and bearded 
stranger. 

Uttering an inarticulate ery of half-incredulous 


oy, she sprang to her feet and took a step for- 
ward, 

The next instant the stranger's strong arms 
were round her, and his lips were pressed to 
hers in a long passionate kiss. 

It was Tom—Tom come back from the grave, 
is it were! 

Who could describe the feelings of the long- 
Nancy’s glowing face, when she 
iised it from her lover’s broad breast, looked 
ilmost us young and as fair as when they had 
parted—and a thousand times happier. 

Tom’s story was not a long one, but, owing to 


Seve red pail 


sundry mysterious interruptions, it took a good 
while to tell 
To begin at the beginning. he had worked his 
passage out to Australia, got a place as shep- 
herd on a sheep-farm, and before half a dozen 
ears had elapsed was himself the owner of a 
large sheep-run 
‘And [ wouldn't be here now,” concluded he, 
last Christmas, I, hadn't 
Strathendy man: Jim Black, 


come across a4 


the joiners son. 


We got pretty friendly talking about old times, 
ind he told me you were still Nancy Vale 
Folks said it was for my sake you would not 
When | heard that, the real reason for 
began. to dawn on me | 
made up my mind to sell out, and come back 
and ask you again. 


marry, 
your refusing me 


So here I am. You won't 
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send me away this time, little Nance, will 
you ?” 

Nancy turned away her head with a sudden 
shiver of anguish. Not till that moment, since 
Tom’s return, had she remembered what had 
transpired the previous evening. : 

Oh, the horror of the thought! Tom had 
come back, but too late; was she not John 
Sprunt’s aftianced wife ? 

In an agony of despair and shame she hid 
her face in her hands. Yes, shame! How 
could she ever confess to faithful Tom that 
she had plighted her troth to another? 

But it had to be told. Tom was anxiously 
demanding what was the matter !? 

“John Sprunt was here last night,” she said 
at last, in a strange, unnatural voice, “and he 
asked me to marry him.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Is that all?” laughed Tom, 
immensely relieved. “But I wouldn't look so 
sulemn about it. Don’t you think it a capital 
joke?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Nancy, bursting into 
tears; “because I said I would.” 

A dead silence followed this declaration. 

Nancy got out her little handkerchief and 
slowly wiped her eyes, stealing a piteous glance 
at Tom, who sat as grave as a judge, with a 
perfectly inscrutable expression. 

“Are you angry, Tom?” she asked, timidly, 
when the silence grew unbearable. 

“ Angry?” with a short, bitter laugh. “Oh, 
no. I’m delighted, of course. At the same 
time, it’s an unexpected honour. I didn’t 
know I was taking a journey of thousands of 
miles to be present at John Sprunt’s wedding. 
But why, in the name of wonder,” breaking off 
his tone of polite irony—“ why didn’t you tell 
me this at first ?” 

“Because I forgot,” sobbed Nancy. “Oh! 
why didn’t you come a day sooner—just one 
day ?” 

“You don’t mean to say you would have 
preferred me to the young and handsome and 
generous Sprunt?” asked Tom, with biting 
sarcasm. 

Poor Nancy lifted her swimming eyes in mute 
reproach. The sight brought the penitent Tom 
to his knees by her side. 

“T’m just a perfect brute!” he declared, 
kissing away her tears. “Can you ever forgive 
me for being so cruel?” 

For answer, Nancy silently laid her slender 
little hand in his broad palm. Tom pressed it 
again and again to his lips. 

“This is mine now,” he said, resolutely ; “and 
| refuse to give it up till you can tell me some- 
body else has your heart.” 

“T’ll just go over to the shop at once, and 
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see Sprunt myself,” remarked Tom presently, surprised to see me so early; but the truth js 
getting up. “Hallo! here’s a letter, Nancy,” [’m anxious about a letter for you that the 
picking up the all-important document, which post gave me through carelessness yesterday, | 
had lain undisturbed where it fell till now. had it in my pocket for you last night ; but 

Nancy looked at the letter in puzzled surprise. it’s not to be wondered at that, in the cir. 
Together they perused it. Their amazement at cumstances, I forgot it,” with a leer at Nance 
its contents was only equalled by wonder as to “And now, I’m sorry to say, it’s nowhere to 









how it got there. be found.’ 

Suddenly Nancy exclaimed— “You don’t need to waste your sorrow op 
“Oh, I think I can explainit. I remember that. It has just been found,” said Tom. 
just like a dream seeing something white fall “Oh, ah—I’m very glad,” stammered Sprunt, 
out of one of the pockets of Mr. Sprunt’s “ This letter has been opened. Perhaps youl] 
overcoat. Spook was poking about it in his 
usual way. He must have been at his old 


pilfering tricks— 
“Oh, well, I would hardly call it that. Let’s 


““* As for explaining, you may save yourself the trouble.’ ’ 


say he took it in a fit of abstraction--just as kindly give an account of your proceedings with 
Sprunt opened it to begin with, wherever he got regard to it,” continued Tom, sternly eyeing the 
hold of it. Do you understand the reason of his delinquent, who was mopping the perspiration 
sudden affection for you, Nancy! The grasping off his honest brow. 


old miser !” “T am not accountable to you, sir,” growled 
At this moment there was a loud rap at the Sprunt. “Nancy, my dear, I'll explain it all to 

door, followed by the entrance of the very in- you.” 

dividual in question. “Just dare to call this lady your ‘dear’ 


His dismay on seeing a stranger may be again!” cried Tom, with such ferocity of aspect 
imagined. His first impulse was to withdraw, that “the Shop” backed two or three steps 


but Tom’s voice arrested his movement. the door. “As for explaining, you may save 
“What do you want, sir?’ yourself the trouble.—It’s an ill wind that 
Sprunt stopped, gave his questioner a bale- blows nobody good,” observed Tom, with 4 


ful glare out of his little ferrety eyes, and comical glance at Naney as the door banged 
then, utterly ignoring his presence, turned to behind the baffled schemer. “The very first 
Nancy. thing you are going to do, my little Nancy 
Pretty, is to choose your wedding gown.” 


“Good-morning, my dear. I daresay you’re 
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SPARROW, 
THE 


But 

whom 

is known, who 
their way, 


from 
’ exposition of 
the trials and temptations 
of city working girls. 


AUTHOR 
NNILESS 


GREAT deal of sympathy has 
time to 


through 
stress, 


whose pride forbids them 


and wl 


to reveal their woes, 
the last with brave’ faces but 
hearts. They are classed as “TI 
have known better days.” They 
divided into “Those who mnust 
ippearances ” if they mean 
to make any way in the 

wld at ll: and those 
who, with the mark “de- 
caved gentlewomen” on 
thei every action, will 


keep up uppearances at 


cost, for the sake of 

he past 
Of such London is full: 
living, or more truthfully 
[ might say dying, inch by 
neh, suffer from that 
indeseribal disease, “ gen- 
poverty,” which no 
doctor can cure, and which 
no rich person can under- 
stand They are to be 
found in dozens in re 
spectable second-rate board- 
ing-houses, in snburban 


lodging-honses, 
rely clothed, 
their erave 
poor souls 
themsely 
nobody ever will. 
\mong some like 
ind if I 


ste ulily 
happy in 
that 


the 


these 


cast my lot reveal 


of what J saw. it is 


pinch-cheeked, me 


going 


to 


belief, 


on 


nobody knows but 
es what ails them, and that 


once 
little 
the 


rose 


10 struggle on to 


breaking 
who 
are sub- 
keep up 


POOR, 





understanding that where true poverty pleads, 
charity and sympathy are never known to fail. 
The domicile. to begin with, was not attractive. 
It was of dingy brick, between two dull and 
dismal streets, though fashionable 
thoroughfare. 
house, the 


close to a 


The lower portion was an eating- 
pl we to 


which workmen take 
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**The boarders dine here.’"—p. 126, 
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their dinner, wrapped by a careful wife in a 


coarse cotton cloth, and there wash it down 
with copious libations of tea or ale. This room 
in shape was three-cornered, light and lofty at 
the top, but the numerous marble-clothed tables, 
separated from each other by high wooden par- 


titions, gave a sombre etfect down below. The 
dining-parlour for the “lady boarders” was on 


the other side of the passage; it was long and 
narrow, carefully darkened from street view by 
a frosted window and wire blind, and so tightly 
filled by the table and two rows of chairs that 
no waiting at meals was possible. 

[t was here I interviewed the proprietress, of 
ample proportions, bland and benign, but whose 
bands of iron grey hair, severely smoothed on 
either side of the flaccid cheeks, bestowed the 
impression that she scrutinised keenly, if she 
judged with leniency in the end. 

“The boarders dine here,” she explained, with 
a comprehensive wave of her fat hand at the some 
twenty odd empty chairs ; “we allow no meals 
upstairs, and expect them to have their dinner 
over by one. If there is an overflow in the 
shop the customers have to be served here. Of 
course the boarders get shop prices—1$d. a cup 
of tea, coffee, or cocoa, 1d. a slice of bread and 
butter, 2d. a rasher, 6d. a plate of meat with 
potatoes and one other vegetable, 2d. pudding or 
tart. Stout or ale bought from the 
public-house opposite, but ready money must be 
paid. Now we will go upstairs.” 

On the first floor was a room on either side 
of a dark passage, piled with trunks of all sizes. 
These rooms were fitted up as cubicles. 

“We charge 4s. 6d. a week for each cubicle on 
this floor,” she said when had somewhat 
recovered her breath, “and provide a towel, soap, 
and one candle a week. I keep a servant to 
make the beds, but expect the boarders to clean 
their boots and brush their dresses downstairs.” 
For the next floor 3s. 6d. was charged, and only 
one room was given up to cubicles; the other 
was the public sitting-room, darkened as below 
with frosted window and wire blind, having 
for furniture a horsehair sofa, a round rickety 
table, four cane-bottciwed chairs, and a carpet in 
holes. For adornment there were some highly 
coloured pictures of the Queen as a bride, Wel- 
lington very fierce on horseback, and Nelson 
simpering vacantly in a sky-blue huge cravat. 
Vainly did their garish hues seek to enliven the 
grimly chaste apartment. 

“ Have you no single rooms?” I inquired. 

“Yes, two ; this was once two houses, so we have 
to slice a portion off the landing of 
each; 5s. 6d. is the price of one, 6s. 6d. of the 
other. They have only borrowed light, however, 
and no fireplace. Still, we must pay something 


can be 


she 


been able 
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for being respectable, I always say, and there are 
many as pays more.” 

Afraid that detected a rather rueful 
hesitation in my glance, I hastily acquiesced 
in her trite maxim, and arranged the necessary 


she 


preliminaries for possession of one of them, 

“What is your general class of inmates?” | 
ventured to ask before leaving. 

“Well a little mixed, as you can understand,” 
said confidentially, jingling my deposit 
money with evident relish of the sound, 
“Anyone who wants to live decently on from 
ten shillings to a pound a week can do so here. 


she 


an 


I have governesses who have outlived their 
work, two maiden ladies who once had their 


own carriage, a young lady whose mother was 
wealthy, but when reverses came the daughter 
had the pluck to come to London alone and 
take a situation in a shop. Then there are 
pupil-teachers, lady’s maids out of situation, 
machinists, and many who behind — the 
counter at the West-End emporiums. It is 
a little world of its own, and the faces keep 
changing. | particular as to references, 
and allow no latch keys. wicked 
place, miss, and there is temptation for every 


are 


am 
London ’s a 


age.’ 
Agreeing with this last remark, I took my 
departure, to arrive punctually with my be- 


longings on the day appointed. To settle in 
such confined quarters required much. skill, for 
when my box was in my room my bath had to 
be out, versd, Still by dint of per- 


and vice 


suading and altering | got ship-shape at. last. 
The blank window I also found let in more 


wind than it kept out rain; but this trifling 
defect was remedied by an Indian shawl pinned 
along one side, and a dressing-gown along the 
other, and it was in a very virtuous frame of 
mind that I entered the dingy parlour to make 
friends with my new companions. 

Sut they were not so ready to make friends 


with me. Genteel poverty has its own laws, 
and to be _ hail-fellow-well-met is not one of 
them. There are limits within its circle, while 


and innumerable. Hence, 
each one watched to see with which set I would 
ally myself; whether the flighty, irresponsible 
shop-girls, who starved in their food to procure 
bits of finery, would claim theirs, or 
whether I belonged to the prim, sedate school 
that lived in a past of luxury, and was “stand- 
oftish” with the present. 

So it took weeks to make a companion and 
months to make a friend. This was partly 
owing to the publicity of the life, combined 
with its narrow space. Conversation had to be 
in common or it could all. Every 
whisper was overheard, so talking was reduce 


grades degrees are 


me as 


not be at 
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leful 


sced 


ary 
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to the merest platitudes. We had little chance 
of exchanging confidences, for many only met at 
meals. No male friends might come upstairs, 
and no women friends could go anywhere but 
in the parlour. 
they only increased the dulness of the 


So visitors were encouraged by 
no one: 
atmosphere. 

The first to interest me was Miss Brooke 
the girl who had left her mother and was 
bodice hand at a big firm in Oxford Street. 

She was an example of the 
hedged in by restraint. 
martyr to dulness— 

Morning = after 
her come down to 
her meagre breakfast with a 
racking headache; night after 
night brought her back to our 
little circle, with the dark lines 
under her pretty 


virtue 
She was a 
and to. fines 
morning saw 


emphasised 
grey eyes. 
Though she had risen to be 
head of her special department, 





came while I was a fellow-boarder of Miss 
Brooke’s ; but if royalty had known how those 
girls were sweated, there would have been an 


inquiry on the subject. 

Miss Brooke was about twenty, and would 
have been pretty but for a sallow complexion. 
She was largely made, but wanted a course of 
calisthenics to straighten the rounded back and 
raise the drooping shoulders. But she came 
home 


“ 


too tired” to join classes of any: sort. 






I \wo Lnono— 
x 





“She rested in the stuffy room on the creaky horsehair sofa.” 


the girl only received jifteen shillings a week. 
The “ladies” who dressed in silks and “ fitted ” 
the customers got big salaries because they 
but Miss Brooke, who only 
worked behind the scenes, and was 
sible for the terrible exactness requisite in 
the present day bodice, was fined if not 
there at 7.45 a.m., was often kept till after 
10 p.m., and then was allowed to bring her 
work home and finish it in bed! 

She had a great number of apprentices under 
her; all their mistakes she had to rectify, 
alterations came to her department—so no 
wonder she was never free from headaches. 

Dinner (and a good one) was given at the 
establishment to all employees, tea also if they 
worked after 7 pan, A royal wedding order 


were en eves nce: 


respon- 


She had an iron will and worked all night if 
necessary ; if not, she rested in the stuffy room 
on the creaky horsehair sofa. Sunday she spent 
in lying down and attending church services. 
Of her fifteen shillings she sent five shillings 
weekly to her mother and lived on the re- 
maining ten. 

She was not popular because she was “rather 
prim.” She had been brought up strictly ; she 
disapproved, and showed her disapproval, of 
frivolous conversation, inquisitive inquiries, and 
fripperies: in the matter of dress. She held 
aloof from everyone because of the splendour of 
a past which was a sealed book to us, too 
proud to explain, too reserved to reveal, yet 
suffering all the time intensely. keenly. 

It is difficult to conceive a life more solitary, 


‘ 








more deadly dull in its starch and stiff forlorn- 
ness, yet it is the life lived by many more than 
the outside world wots of. 

Her little romance was as 
as herself 

Once a year the firm gave an outing to their 
“hands,” as we call them in the north. They 
hired wagonettes and spent a day in the 
country. Each girl was permitted to bring a 
friend. On a 
spirits brought brothers and male cousins. 

One of these “ brothers” was struck by Miss 
Brooke’s quiet demeanour, got introduced, and 
discovered that their circumstances were some- 
what similar. This formed a bond of union, 
and the half-starved heart allowed itself to ex- 
pand a little. From that day for many months 
he called every Sunday with his 
sister and took Miss Brooke to chureh. They 
to tea in the shop, for gentlemen 


pretty and sedate 


certain oceasion some daring 


afternoon 


eame hack 
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* They each presented me with a ‘trifle. "—p, 129. 





As the shutters 
were up and the boards still smelt of their 
Saturday scouring, the wooing was not carried 
on under cheerful circumstances, but it pro. 
gressed for all that. 


were not permitted further. 


When the sister could not come, I was in. 
vited to be chaperon, and suffered from shivers 
and blues and all that is melancholy after an 
hour in that dim sunless room, with its brown 
holland blinds at the top and its 
shutters at the bottom of the large plate glass 
windows. I used to think never had constaney 
such a test; but Mr. Beniamin Lister stood it 
gallantly. I never heard them laugh, I never 
saw them kiss. 

They talked in low whispers, and at intervals 
they smiled staidly at one another. So noise. 
less were they their courtship, | 


wooden 


often 
indulged between times ina 


ovel 


wondered if they 
little nap. 
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f had left when the happy affair came off, 
but was told it was just as calm and decorous 
as the wooing had been. 

A fairy tale would end here, but truth, alas! 
goes further. She had to pay the price of her 
life for the strain it had cost to keep up appear- 
a period when girlhood’s frame 
required a support it never got. Strength failed 
« mother’s hope beat high, and in 
little more than a after her marriage a 
and babe were laid to rest, slowly 


ances during 


her when 
year 
young wilt 
pressed to death between the grinding stones of 
conventional appearance carried to excess. 


Something of the same atmosphere of chilli- 
ness surrounded the two maiden ladies who had 
known better To amalgamate with us 
was to lose their gentility; and the frigid bows 
with which they would receive any overtures of 
friendship would have been ludicrous if they 
had not been so pathetic. 

They lived in the past, and were only acting 
a part in the present. 


days. 


handkerchiefs and under- 
but the work was trying and 
the pay poor. My heart watched 
them knock off one little luxury after the other 

tirst the milk for supper, then the 
teacake for tea, and next the butter for break- 
fast. 

The poorer they became the more closely they 
wrapped themselves up in their garment of 
pride. They would not let us know for fear 
that we should pity and help. 

Oh, it was all so very pitiful and so very sad! 
The time came when I could stand it no longer: 
the sight of their meek, starved, faces haunted 
me, and I consulted Mrs. Coatés as to how I 
could help without hurting their feelings. 

“It is no 
kill them ; 

“But are they to die by inches before our 
very faces?” I asked rather indignantly. 

“When you come to my age,” she replied 
sagely, “you will find it a thankless task to 
prevent people going their own way.” 

I was rebuffed but not daunted; and a few 
days later the chance came of my being able at 
to put a little pleasure in their Way. 

| received a present of game, and immediately 
improvised a birthday, and wanted a birthday 
party. I coaxed Mrs. Coates to lend me her 
private parlour, and by delicately hinting to 
the dear old ladies that if they would accept 
the invitation I would 


They embroidered 
linen for shops, 


ached as | 


glass oft 


“ Assistance would 
they are made of pride.” 


ood,” she said. 


least 


invite no one of a 
prevailed on them to 
lunch at the hour of 


lesse1 


rank, I 


accept, 
and fixed the 


two ym, 


so as nut to cause jealousy amung the others, 
irom whom it was kept a profound secret, 
551 


Never was menu more carefully prepared ; 
never was cooking so anxiously supervised. 
Sorely I tried Mrs. Coates’s patience, as 
hovered about arranging flowers and dessert, 
and putting finishing touches here and there. 
Punctually to the moment they entered, affable 
and condescending, the very pink of propriety 
In a little set speech they each 


a scissor 


and primness. 
presented me with a “trifle,” one 
sheath, the old-fashioned 
bolder. 

How their eyes gleamed as they partook of 
the savoury game, how their hearts warmed us 
they aristocratically sipped at their glasses! | 
had a purer pleasure than the 
feasting of those dear old maids. Not for a 
moment did they forget their company manners. 
We discoursed of the last Ministry, of the Royal 
manners, of the 
present 


other an bougquct- 


have never 


Family, of the decadence of 
want of high prevalent in the 
generation. 

When lunch was over I carried them off for 
and a colour came into the shrunken 
their voices 


tone 


a drive ; 
faces, and a fresh animation to 
which betrayed their rich enjoyment. 

Confidence begets confidence, and when very 
gently L asked to help, my offer was not 
repulsed. They exchanged timid glances, and 
with cireumlocution, and not a_ little 
agitation, they owned there was a certain matter 
in which my co-operation would be invaluable. 
A little more persuasion and out it came. 

“Would I lend them sufficient money to buy 
some false hair?” 


much 


“It was so very necessary,” said the younger, 
to keep up appearances. ‘They were so certain 
they would get more orders if they dressed 
their heads like other people ; they dared not 
ask anyone else, but [ was so sympathetic. 

Never was I more astonished in my life. 
I could have laughed till I cried. It was so 
quaint ; it was so touching; it was 
Here people 
hungering for very bread, and in their stubborn 
pride they starved. 

Not for worlds would I have thrown them 
hack into their old sphere of reticence and 
restraint—I guessed what an effort it had cost 
them to speak. We drove there and then to 
the hair-dresser’s, and each was made happy by 
the possession of a luxuriant coil, more than 
slightly tinged with grey 

About a year after my departure the elder 
succumbed to influenza; her followed 
her in a month. 

But I have the comfort of knowing that 
their last days were brightened hy the pretty 
belief that their better circumstances were 
owing to those coils of false hair. 


sO humor- 


some; it was so. sad. were 


sister 
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At Eveni i 
At Evening Time. 
A NEW HYMN TUNE. 
; ; Music by Esvenezer Provt, Mus.D. 
Words by G. Rawson. (Professor of Music in the University of Dublin.) 
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By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 


The Lord said, If ye had faith as a grain of mustard 


LL.D. 


seed, ye might say un'o this sycamine tree, Be thou 


plucked up by the root, and be thou planted in the sea; and it should obey you.”"—Sr. LUKE xvi. 6. 





HIS was a favourite saying 
of our Lord. He re- 
peated it, as the Evan- 
gelists record, on three 
different occasions. He 
introduced it by the 
formula which 
the strongest emphasis 


. Verily 


gives 


1o His words 


I say unto you.” On 
the first occasion He uttered it when curing 
the Innatic child at the foot of the Mount of 
Transfiguration On the second oceasion He 


uttered it, a number of discourses and 
parables delivered near Jericho, to the disciples 
and to the that Him. And 
on the third occasion He uttered it in connee- 


blasting of the unfruitful fig-tree 


among 


multitude followed 
tion with the 
on the way between Jerusalem and Bethany. 

Our Lord 


sions from the 


His images and allu 
locality where He 
and, therefore, we 
though identical 
having a different 
according to the dif 


always drew 
objects of the 
happened to be at the time ; 
find this memorable saying, 
always in its principle, 
setting and 


tey 


application 
ent nature of the surroundings in 
was proclaimed \t the foot of the 
faith 
displacement of the 
Hermon. that 
stood On the 
Bethany the 
faith was te be displayed not merely in up 
rooting the tig-tree, but 
teoval of the Mount of Olives, on whose slope 


which it 
Mount of 
was to be 


lr anshiguration the power ot 


manifested by the huge 
now-crowned range of towered 


Him where He 


aAhovVe way 


etween ilem and power of 


barren also in the 


it grew. And at Jericho our Lord’s images 
were derived from the objects of the locality ; 
for He said that the power of faith would be 
exemplified in plucking up by the roots a 
sycamine tree growing beside His path at the 


time, and planting it in the bitter, lifeless 
waters of the Dead Sea, the northern part of 
which could be distinctly seen from this 
point, glittering under the purple cliffs of 
Engedi. 


The sycamine tree, which is the same as the 
tender to thrive on the up 
is chiefly found in the 


sycamore, Is too 


lands of Palestine. It 


hot valley of the Jordan, where snow and 
frost are unknown. It used to grow abun- 
dantly at Jericho in onr Saviour’s time. | 


saw an aged sycamore at the entrance of the 


Wady Kelt, by the side of which the road 
from Jericho to Jerusalem passes; and_ its 
large lateral branches, springing from the 


trunk so close to the ground that it was an 


easy task to climb them, reminded me _ of 
Zaccheus, who made use of the tree as a 
perch from which to see Jesus in the crowd 
at this very spot. It also forcibly reminded 


me of our Lord’s saying about the power of 
faith, uttered in the same place on the same 


occasion. The sycamore tree is so delicate 
that it cannot bear a few more degrees of 
cold than it is accustomed to; and to trans 
plant it even from the plains of Jericho to 
the neighbouring heights of Judea would 
most certainly kill it. And yet this same 
delicate tree, that can only grow in the 


warmest and most sheltered part of Palestine, 
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is to be removed and replanted in an entirely 
alien element, and to thrive there. The Dead 
Sea is more hostile to life than any other 


sea in the world. In every other sea vast 
quantities of animal and vegetable life are 
found ; in tropical seas great seaweeds more 


but the intensely 
absolutely 
No 


gigantic than trees flourish ; 
bitter brine of the Dead 
lifeless and incapable of sustaining life. 


Sea is 


THE QUIVER. 


idle wonders of that kind, which would only 
cause confusion and which would only 
minister to the vanity of the workers, and to 
the awe and astonishment of the spectators ; 
and which would derange the system of nature 
without any adequate moral or spiritual benefit. 
The grace of God can never be used—as Simon 
Magus wished the power bestowing the 
Holy Spirit in order to obtain authority over 


kk SS ; 


ot 
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animal or life, however low in the 
scale of organisation or powerful in its vital 
force, could by any possibility live in it. And 
yet Jesus chose it as an illustration of how 
faith could overcome even this impossibility— 
could command one of the largest trees of 
Palestine, whose sturdy roots go deep into the 
ground, to be plucked up and planted in this 
bitter, briny sea, and flourish where no other 
life could exist. 

Are we to dismiss this comparison as a mere 
hyperbole? Is there any which the 
saying can be true? Most assuredly there is; 
and never did He, who is the Truth, utter truer 
words than when He used those marvellous 
illustrations from the field of nature of the 
power of faith. Of course we must get rid of 
the idea which we are apt to form of them, on 
a first consideration, as supernatural prodigies— 
on a level with mere magical feats. Our Lord’s 
comparisons give no warrant for a literal inter- 
pretation of them. Material mountains and 
material trees cannot be removed by a word or 
a wish, however strong the faith may be. Such 
capricious and extravagant exercises of power 
would be contrary to the very nature of faith. 
The Lord of order does not confer upon the 
most faithful of His people power to perform 


vegetable 


sense in 
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his fellowmen—in the working of any necdless 
or fruitless miracles. 

Jesus is the Author of order in the world of 
nature, and His greatest miracles 
were not violations of that order, but were in 
strictest harmony with it. He was made under 


hence own 


the law; and even His greatest works show 
His obedience to the will of His Father in 


the most impressive manner. No human being 
had ever such faith as Jesus possessed and 
proved, and yet He never showed its power 
by doing such a monstrous thing as removing 


a mountain, or such an unnatural thing as 
planting a tree in the bitter waters of the 


sea, by a word. The actual miracles that gave 
rise to the illustrations of the power of faith 
which Christ used on these oceasions were not 
themselves monstrous unnatural displays 
of arbitrary power, to create as- 
tonishment and win but were in 
entire accordance with the laws of the natural 
and spiritual worlds. The blasting of the 
barren fig-tree was in the line of its own 
barrenness. It was not the sentence of doom 
of Christ merely; it was the sentence of the 
tree itself, self- pronounced and _ self - inflicted. 
Christ only gave expression in emphatic words 
to what the tree itself had been uttering in 


or 
performed 
homage, 
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the mute language of its barren condition. 
He only brought the outward state of the 
tree into harmony with its inward. And _ so, 
too, the healing of the lunatic boy, whom the 
disciples could not cure, was entirely within 
His province as the Healer of the souls and 
bodies of men—as the Lord of the spiritual 
world. Satan was a usurper, and commanded 
his evil spirits to take forcible possession of 
the body of the youth. Jesus was the true 
Lord of th heart, and, therefore, He had 
wthority to cast out those evil spirits and 
fill the body and mind of the distracted child 
with purity and peace. 

What did Christ mean, then, by the remark- 
able illustrations of the power of faith which 
He used? He meant that God would give to 
those who exercised true faith in Him power 
to work wonders, which would actually tran- 
scend the ordinary means by which men carry 
on their ordinary 
moval of « mountain, or the transplanting of 
a tree into the sea would transcend them. It 
is a comparison that our Lord is here insti 
tuting. It is as if He had said that the power 
of faith in its own sphere would be as great 
is the force that mountain or 
tran plante | 
world. But nothing would be a= greater mis 


labours, as far as the re- 


removed a 
a tree would be in the natural 


take than to make shallow the deep meaning 
the explanation that they 
were spoken only in a comparative sense, It 


of the words by 
is not merely as a figure of speech that the 
great truth is taught us. There is a certain 
sense in Which the saying of our Lord is 
strictly and literally true. He compared faith, 
not to a dead inert foree, but to a living seed, 
capable of almost infinite growth and expan- 


sion. A) mechanical force is expended at once 


like the explosion of a grain of gunpowder ; 
but a vital foree like that which is stored up 





BY THE SHORE OF THE 


DEAD SEA, 


in a little black seed no bigger than a grain of 
gunpowder, and resembling it closely in appear- 
ance, can renew itself indefinitely. 

You see in the natural world the vast differ- 
ence between the effect of mechanical and vital 
force. A soft living tissue is always stronger 
than a hard dead substance. The coral polyp 
encountering the stormy breakers of the Pacific, 
proves how a feeble vital force may resist a 
tremendous energy which is only mechanical. 
Look at one of those shell-fish on our shores 
that bore deep holes in the hard granite rock 
under the waters of the sea. Its tool is a soft 
tiny organ like a piece of jelly, and yet it 
bores with it the hardest rocks. The life of 
that delicate creature overcomes the passive 
resistance of the granite, and after ages of 
persevering work removes whole mountains of 
rock. And equally striking is the power of 
vegetable life. I know a species of conferva or 
fresh-water alga, consisting of a tuft of green 
hairs or threads, which grows only on the edge 
of waterfalls. So firmly is it attached to the 
rock, that the whole vast volume and impetus 
of the water cannot dislodge it, or tear away 
a single one of its slender filaments, And in 
that place of wildest tumult and confusion it 
calmly builds up its structure, and adds cell 
to cell in its growth. 

The grain of mustard seed can actually do 
what Christ says. It literally can remove 
mountains. Have you ever reflected upon the 
wonderful which any ordinary seed 
possesses? The germ of a mushroom, which is 
so minute that you can hardly see it with the 
naked eye, falls into a crevice under a pave- 
ment, and there it finds materials for its 
quickening, and it shoots up, and by the ex- 
pansive power of its growth, it lifts the heavy 
pavement slabs, and puts them out of their 
The seed of a tree, which in the largest 


power 


place. 
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examples, is always extremely small in com- 
parison with the tree which 
duced it, has been blown by some chance wind 
into a and by its 
power it can 


inass of the pro- 


erack in a_ rock ; growing 


fragments of it in a ring round its’ trunk. 
Think of the vast power which the minute 
seed of a Californian pine possesses, when it 


can lift up, in the conrse of centuries, into the 
air four hundred feet, 
dred fect, 
the attraction of gravity. 
literal manner, if 
seed can 


with a girth of a hun 


tous of solid timber against 
Thus, in the 
only 


many 
most 
give it time, a 
and lift up the 
into the alr. 


you 
renmiove a mountain, 
that ever grew 

Now, if the physical things ot 
this wonderful power of removing every ob- 
stacle out of the their what 
may not be expected from the living forces of 
the world of self-consciousness and reason! The 
life of a is the lowest kind of life, and 
yet it can do such wonders as I have described. 
Faith is a living power; it is the very highest 
power of life. It is life in its highest and 
most powerful exercise. Take the case of a 
man who has a large amount of faith in him- 
self. That faith will give him a resoluteness 
of character, an will, a 


biggest tree 
nature have 


way of growth, 


seed 


energy of singleness 


of eye, which will enable him to overcome all 
difficulties. In the accomplishment = of — his 
object he will submit to privation, and 
deny himself any indulgence; he will give his 
days to hard labour, and his nights to anxious 
thong!it. He will inspire others with a 
viction of his capacity, and enlist their services 
behalf thus achieve results which 
endowed with this quality cannot 
What but this personal faith 


any 


con- 
on his and 
others 
hope to obtain 


less 


has actually removed mountains, and cast trees 
into the midst of the sea! It was faith that 
enabled engineers to pierce tunnels through 
the Alps, to drain the German Ocean and 
plant trees in its old bed in Northern Holland. 
It was faith that bridged the ocean with its 
swift ships, and linked the Mediterranean with 


the Red Sea, and the German Ocean with the 
Baltic, by means of their wonderful canals. It 
has achieved the most marvellous results in 
every department of human industry. 

But higher faith still, viz. that 
which others. and which has the 
power of calling forth all that is best in them. 
Such faith makes the objects of it great, 
developes in them the germs of goodness, and 
stimulates them to attain their ideal. A man 
must be believed in in order to do his best. 
Contempt or indifference has always a tendency 
Our Himself 


many mighty worss among His 


there is a 


a mein has in 


to dimmish his power. Saviour 


could not do 


split the rock, and carry up the 
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own people because they did not believe in 
llim. It was the faith of the people in Him 
that enabled Him to perform. miracles in their 
behalf. “ Believest thou that | 
was the crucial question upon the right answer 
to which depended Christ's power. And so in 
every case, faith in a man, sympathy with him, 
efforts of 


,” 


can do this? 


sets all his faculties free for the 


which they are capable, and produces results 
Which astonish himself. It is by such faith 
that all the mighty reformations of the world 


are effected. Faith in 
root of every good work. 


humanity lies at the 
higher faith than these two 
kinds of faith in self and in others — viz. faith 
This is the highest faith of all, the 
highest manifestation of life. the greatest force 
in the universe. For it is a susceptibility to 
or receptivity for that which is Divine, and 
communicates to the 
the very nature itself of 


hut there is a 


In rod. 


who 
that 


person POssesses it 


which — is 


Divine. This faith in God is not a thing 
apart from our nature, and imposed upon it 
from without. It is, on the contrary, the 


spiritualisation of an original 
quality of our nature. It is the daily faith 
by which we live brought inte contact with 
the highest possible subject, and in this con- 


exercise and 


tact with the Divine made itself Divine. 
And so_ glorified, it is an all-conquering 
principle. It brings heaven to our help; it 
allies Omnipotence with our own power. 
Faith in God is the source of all the great- 
ness of man. Believing in Christ, we become 
kings unto God; we are inspired with all 


might to rule our own nature royally for Hin; 
we go forth to subdue the world to His sway. 


For to believe in Christ is to believe in the 
highest ideal that has actually been realised 
in the ordinary moulds ot human life; and hy 
Christ, who has realised all our ideals, 
strengthening us, we can do all things. ‘The 
time would fail to tell of the world’s noblest 
heroes and martyrs who — performed — the 
mightiest deeds, and conquered in the most 
dreadful trials, simply because they were 
believers in Christ. Look at the case of the 


first instance, our 
words of the text. ‘They 
they lived the life which 
and preached 
and what 
power of 
that our 
accomplished during 
that the Church 
transformation 
human 
preah 


disciples to whom, in the 
Lord uttered the 
had faith in Christ ; 
He gave them the pattern of, 
the gospel which He tanght them ; 
has their faith The whole 
Christendom is the answer; all 
mighty civilisation has 
these nineteen 
of Christ ‘has 
of this world © of 


SOULS hor 


done U 


centuries.: all 
wrought in the 
and of 


The 


ours 


time and = for eteruity. 
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a . 

MOUNT SINAIL. . 

mountain of the Jewish law, of Sinai itself, 
was removed by this little mustard seed of 
faith; and the Tree of Life was planted in the 
bitter waters of the sea of heathenism, and 
fiourished by drying them up and changing 
them into fertile Christian soil; even as in 
the natural world, the eucalyptus of Australia 
by its fragrant growth absorbs the bitter 


waters of the pestilential marshes, and changes 
nto a garden of health and beauty. 
illustration of the text faith is 
minimum state, and the 


them 
In the 
ceived ot in its 


con- 


is ascribed to it. 


maximum of effectual power 

It is compared in its first beginnings to a 
grain of mustard seed, which is the least of all 
seeds. By this comparison our Saviour teaches 
us that faith is not meant to continue, as it 


is, a fixed quantity, a limited power. It is to 


he like the seed. It is to grow, to develop, to 


more in strength and range and mass. 


Faith is not a state of inaction, security and 


become 


contentedness ; it is a constant reaching forth 
towards a higher and fuller life. The least 
exercise of it is productive of wonderful 
results. God has set such a value upon the 
least grain of faith, and given it such a power, 


overcome mountainous difficulties 


extraordinary transformations. But 


that it can 
and effect 

God means that the seed should become a tree. 
Plant a seed in a flower-pot that is full of soil, 
motionless, changeless, inert, that would remain 
presence of 


as it is for ever; and at once the 


the seed in the soil creates a vortex of motion 


and chan: The seed, as it germinates and 
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grows, draws the particles of the soil into 
its own composition and structure, imparts to 
them a higher nature, organises the sand, and 
makes it living material, attracts the dew 
and the sunshine, and brings all the powers 
of nature to its help that it may grow. 
And so plant a seed of faith in Christ in 
heart, and what a change 
and commotion it causes! It raises up the 
nature into newness of life; it lays all the 
powers ol heaven and earth under contribu- 
tion for its help and sustenance. But as 
it grows it wonders 


a dead human 


accomplishes greater 


in the tree-stage than in the seed-stage. The 
produce of the minute grain of mustard seed 
is the greatest of herbs, occupying a large 
space, and doing a great work. Look what 
a tree does in the economy of nature! How 


it forms the of rivers and streams ; 
how it regulates the seasons, and alters the 
climate of a locality! And more astonishing 
still is the effect of faith when it reaches 


the tree-stage and becomes a resting-place for 


source 


weary creatures on its boughs, and _ gives 
refreshment to multitudes by its shade and 
fruit. 


be like that of the 
faith.” Christ 


then, 
increase our 


Let your prayer, 
disciples : “ Lord, 
commands you to and He gives 
you the means of its increase. He has planted 
He will give it the sun 
But you must help 


take 


increase it ; 


it in good soil, and 
shine and dew of heaven. 
its growth, foster it within 
away every obstacle to its development. 

And if you have this faith in you as a grain 
of mustard seed, it will produce results as 
wonderful as the removing of mountains. It 
will be the miracle of grace within yourselves, 
which will enable you to do many miracles of 
in the world without. As a growing 
force, it will be the victory that overcometh 
the world. Greater works than those which 
Christ Himself performed on earth can now 
be done by all who believe in Him who 
finished His work here, and went to the 
Father, and hath given us in consequence the 
Spirit of power 


you, anid 


power 
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MYSTERIOUS JOHN SMITH. 


An Australian Story. 
“Tf you loved only what were worth your love, 
Love were clear gain and wholly well for you.” 
twelve, 
showed 


‘Tl’ was long past 
but the crowd 
no appearance of dimin- 
ishing, and the iron of 
the calico measure had 
eutered into his soul. 
He at the end 
of a long counter, mea- 
sured off remnants and 
ticketed them, only look- 
ing up to scowl deeply, 
though unconsciously, 
when the sound of “Sign, please!” broke in 
upon his veeupation, or a customer claimed his 


stood 

















attention. 

Once a woman, pretty and poor-looking, but 
very neat, took the chair before him. There 
were two children with her, little rosy things, 
with clean faces and patched frocks. They 
examined the calico with deepest interest, and 
felt its quality and asked its price with such 
earnestness that a ghost of a curved line crept 
round a mouth that had long since forgotten 
how to smile. 

He cut off the length required and wrapped 
it up with almost an angry light in his eyes. 
What a bright, comfortable wife she must. be. 
What a mother! She passed on to the print 
counter with her little ones and the precious 
handbag holding the old purse and its hardly- 
earned contents. 

Other customers eame and he 
in a wooden kind of manner, or else said hard 
unpleasant things that made them hasten away 
as soon as possible. 

In the lunch hour most of those off work in 
the great shop assembled together in a large 
store room and lunched in merry style, laugh 
ing and joking with each other till the gong 
sounded. 

There was one packing-case well away from 
all the others that no one dreamed of taking, 
for it was here in solitary state this one man 
ate his luneh, his long legs hanging down the 


served them 


side of the ease, his head against a back- 
ground of green boxes labelled ‘“ Babies’ 
pelisses,” and “ Ladies’ col" skirts.” 


When he had finished the great lump of 


bread and cheese that invariably formed his 
repast, and had flung the soiled piece of 
paper that enveloped it on a rubbish heap, he 
took his hat and went ont 


By Ethel S. Turner. 


Straight down a street and up a street, under 
the great fig trees of the Domain, to the great 
rock by the harbour that Sydney in 
compliment had named “ Lady 
Macqaarie’s chair.” Here he lit his pipe and 
valked up and down, up and down, till it 
went out. Then he turned on his heel and 
went back to the shop and the calico. 

That much his curious fellow assistants had 
found out about his moveinents, but nothing 


edge 


long since 


else. He came in the morning punctually, he 
left at night punctually—when he could—he 
walked round Lady Macquarie’s chair at one 
o'clock. He had bread and cheese for his 


lunch, and his name was John Smith. 

More than this none of them had ever been 
able to find out, though he had been among 
them five years. And he never spoke to 
anyone unless it was absolutely necessary, and 
his face always wore the same hard, unread- 


over 


able expression. 

A girl at the lace counter who read Bluehells 
regularly inclined to believe he was a duke or a 
baronet, or at least a colonel who had “done 
something” and been shipped off from England 
“for colonial experience.” So someone, read in 
history, had called him the Man with the Iron 
Mask; and the title had been adopted by all. 

“Sign, please !” 

He complied for the fiftieth time that day, 
scrawling a rapid hieroglyphic on the proffered 
bill, and then he saw the clock hand was 
pointing to six at last. 

He caught a tram to the far-off suburb where 
he lived. His home was a little terrace house 
in a street off a street. A garden the size of 
a pocket-handkerchief was in the front, and as 
he waited for the door to be opened, he 
noticed how the rank weeds were choking the 
violets and pansies, just as those of a stronger 
growth had choked all the hopes out of his life. 

There was no answer to his impatient knock- 
ing, so he took a step up the dirty verandah, 
pushed up the front window and got through. 

The little sitting-room had a soft carpet, a 
picture or two, and some books, but the dust 
and dirt lay thick over everything. An old 
dress-body reposed on a chair, a battered hat 
on the centre table, while various garments 
belonging to children were scattered about. 

He went down the tiny hall. The next room 
was worse—dirty plates, broken-handled cups, 
and a jug with the spout missing stood on a 
table innocent of a cloth of any kind. There 
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was a tin of sardines, too, some oily 
with flies in it, and 


He passed through into the kitchen. 


a piece of cheese. 
There 


was a woman lying across the floor, and he 
stood in the doorway and looked at her pros- 
trate figure without the slighest change of 
countenance. It was a heantifully-shaped head, 
with masses of black wavy hair, that was de 
filing itself in the wunutterable dirt of the 
place. It was a beautiful figure that lay there 

0 heavily, despite the old red blouse and 
ragged skirt He stepped over it and ont into 
the yar. 

Two little girls were playing about among old 
tins and bottles and rags. One had a whisky 
hottle wrapped round with a grimy towel and 
was nursing it for a doll. The other, mounted 


on jam pot stilts, was stumbling up and down 
half a dozen beys, 


them for a fey 


and making 1 enough for 
He stood md looked at 





butter 


minutes—at their rags, their dirty faces, their 
wild hair, and then turned and glanced at the 
unconscious figure of their mother. 

He was wondering if he could bear it any 
longer; it the fifth their 
wedding-day to day, and his courage failed him 
when he thought there might be a tenth. 

He stooped and pulled the woman on to her 
fect, she 


was 


was anniversary of 


gently; she resisted him as well as 


able, but strong as she was, he was twice 


her equal. He half-carried, half-pulled her up 


the stairs, put her into a little empty room, 
and shut and locked the door behind him. 
Then he went back into the kitchen, and for 


half an hour stood looking down into the heap 
of dead ashes in the grate. 

And out of the midst of them a voice that 
for more than two years he had refused to 
hear, spoke loudly, and he bent his head and 


listened to it, And it urged him to leave 
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everything and go away alone, even into the 
wilderness, so this curse was shaken off. 

A child whimpered beside hin. 

“We’se hungwy, Fossie and me, and mum 
mie’s so dwunk.” 

He looked at the poor, dirty little face, 
bitterly at first, then sorrowfully, and she read 
the second look in an instant, and clung 
tightly round his leg. A still smaller girl 
toddled in, sat down on the floor, and wept 
aloud for “butseoteh and cheese.” 

He forgot the voice in the ashes, took off his 
coat and set to work to clear out the grate and 
light a fire. 

While the kettle boiled he swept up the 
kitchen, washed down the table, and placed a 
big bowl of water upon it. Then he despatched 
‘Tiny upstairs for clothes—any sort so long as 
they were clean—and set to work to perform 
startling ablutions with the persons of his small 
daughters. Their faces shone, their hands were 
red with serubbing, even the dark and light 
curly tangles that adorned their respective 
heads were washed, dried vigerously, brushed 
and combed out of their hundred knots with 
infinite care. 

Later in the evening he went to put them to 
hed 

“Sing ‘Knock Dum In,” 
sitting up in the cot and flinging a little bare 
arm round her sister's neck. Nightgowns had 
heen a Inxury he had not been able to find, 


demanded Flossie, 


though he searched assiduously. 

“She sings it for me and Fossie when she’s 
not dwunk,” explained Tiny, seeing her father 
look mystified. 

‘I’m afraid IT don’t know it, Flossie,” he said 
humbly: “you must 

Tiny flung back her curls, that were all silky 
and rippling after the washing, her long-fringed 


va to sl ep. 


eves sparkled, and she slipped out of bed and 
tood in’ her short petticoat, with her bare, 
rosy toes curling up from the floor. 

/°// sing it,” she said 

She hummed a line or two, said “twa-la la” 
for two more, and sang a lot of unintelligible 
words in two breaths 

Then she gave a little skip and picked up the 
edge of her wee petticoat with the tips of her 
hers 

“Chorus, pa 

He lifted her back beside Flossie, tucked 
them up hastily, and went downstairs again. 
“T’ll give her another trial,” he said drearily, 
“but this is the very last. 

Only the blackened old chimney had heard 

it remark fifty times before. 

He took an old blanket over his arm and 
went upstairs to the locked room She was 
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lying all in a heap yet, just as he had left her, 
and he placed the covering over her shoulders 
and shut the window. 

Then he turned round without so much as q 
second glance at her, and went out again, lock- 
ing her in. On the stairs going down he de. 
liberated for a minute whether he should take 
her up to her own bed, but he decided against 
it, and left her so for the night. 

Then he sat down in the kitchen and com. 
muned with the ashes till a pale dawn crept 
through the broken window and sent him up- 
stairs to his unmade bed. 

lhe next morning she was abjectly penitent, 
wept and implored him to forgive her, and 
swore by all the holy names she had ever 
heard never to touch liquor again. 

But he had heard that oath till he was weary 
of it, and indeed hardly listened while she 
gave it in eager, passionate words. 

He told her in a few quiet words that he had 
come to the very end of his patience. If ever 
he came home and found her so again, sO 
surely that very hour did he take the children 
and leave her, never looking on her face again. 

Then he went off to the shop and _ served 
calico, white and unbleached, holland and silesia 
all the morning, frowned at hesitating cus- 
tomers, snapped at the assistants, and went 
for his solitary walk round Lady Macquarie’s 
chair, sold calico again, balanced his book and 
went home again. 

The penitent mood had passed, and she was 
suilen and silent, presiding over the tea-table as 
if she were undergoing martyrdom, and snub- 
hing and oceasionally slapping Tiny and Flossie, 
who were talkative and moderately presentable. 

Four or five days slipped away, and_ she 
seemed to have grown cheerful and contented 
again: the house underwent a thorough clean- 
ine, the children’s elothes were mended —she 
even made a little custard pudding one day 
for dinner, and laughed at him with tears in 
her wonderful eves when he sat down and ate 
it in moved silence 

He thought, 
pleasure, that a little of the old beauty was 
he even told her so in 


with a throb of almost fierce 


coming back to her face 
a stammering, half fearful manner. and her 
cheeks flushed, and she covered them in a 
quick, shamed way. He pulled her hands awa) 
and held them in his and looked long and 
wistfully into her eyes; then he kissed her 
very gravely and gently on the forehead, and 
two tears gleamed on the sweeping lashes and 
rolled in two big sorrowful drops down her 
cheeks. 

And three days later he came home again as 
usual, and she was sitting on the kerbstone, 
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laughing, singing, and shouting in 
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the midst of 


group of children who were enjoving them 
selves night wer down the road Tiny and 
Flossie wert ddling joyously in a well-flushed 
guttel 
He t inside, his two little pretty 
und | vashed and dressed them, and 
cted a clothes and his own into 
rae | 
| went outside, dispersed the crowd, 
ght the 1 un in and put her into the 
1 front reom For one minute he stood 
oking at perfect silence as she reeled 
shout, clutching at the table or window 
curtain 
Then he went out quietly and closed the door 
behind him 
The house was his own, paid for out of his 
wn steady rnings; he 
lecided =| would leave 
er that to er her dis 
noured — he with, and 
uid end her a few 
shillings week 
Tiny and Flossie went 
with him blithesomely, 
Skipping along at his side, 
tumbling dow weeping 
or a moment, ling aloft 
n his ris r comfort, 


frowing 


ery subdued ind sleepy 
y the u send 

Such a he ng Way 
they went ( et street 
1d i house where the 
furniture n to the 


Hairs, Was unfamiliar 


ind terrifying 


ere for thre days while 
ther father “did bizness, 
nd then they went away 
i big ship with funny 
ttle box places to sleep 
lustead of beds, and a 
nad i to lean over 
a Watch, and nice things 
eal ind = tather always 
put them to bed 

One venl when he 
S ya ) oO the erey 
iters wit] ny look, 
liny suddenly me in view 


the top of the 


steerage 


steps which she id climbed 
*Fossie says fetch ma 
juick. she sald, “an It 
food telliy und teliin 


ber she’s only i dwunken 


They stayed . 
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old thing, she says she don’t care, and you're 
to go and fetch her cos she feels awful sick.” 

Even in the fading light the 
the red streak that rose to his 
picked the child up and went down with her 
to comfort his motherless baby who called for 


passengers saw 


brow as he 


mum, mum, mum, with such pitiful incessancy. 

They settled Adelaide ; but in a 
month his heart was heavy for her; the bitter- 
had from it, 
longed unutterably to 
time he 


down in 


ness and disgust gone and he 
one more trial. 
himself to think, it 
had known five years ago that 
red, 
girl 
who<e 


vive he 
very allowed 
was the girl he 
girl and 
the 
waywardness he had loved, 


reckless daring he 


he saw, the with laughing eyes 


mutinous lips and rebellious hair, 


whose very 
fits of childish 
had thought 


anger and 


a lorable 








‘I—came back,’ he 


Stud, —p. 140, 
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It was less than a month, and his heart was 
yearning over her as a mother’s does over a very 
naughty, wilful child who, with little, soft, cruel 
hands, deliberately breaks her heart in pieces. 

He was responsible for her all her life, he 
decided at last, after a long night's struggle ; his 
duty to his little ones must not blind him to 
what he owed her. 

A great peace came over him as this made 
itself clear. He wrote to his employers stating 
urgent business had called him away from the 
colony, he paid his landlady, packed up all the 


clothes again, and with Tiny and Flossie set 
ail two days later in a Sydney-bound vessel. 


‘You don’t forget poor mother, Tiny! You 
remember poor mother, little Floss?” he said 
anxiously as they steamed through the Heads 
and the harbour lay unfolded before them. 

Tiny tossed back her curls, 

“Oh, yes, dwunken cweature,” 
sreat scorn in her young voice. 

“Gewunk eweeshur,” lisped Flossie, in close 


she said, with 


imitation. 

He turned away and crossed over to the side 
of the heart went ont to the 
familiar places that one after another revealed 


vessel; all his 


themselves. 

Soon they were alongside one of the wharves 
and in the midst of the bustle of disembarking. 

Ile took the children and the bundles to the 
hboarding-house they had = stayed before, 
for who could tell what sort of a home-coming 
it might be? 

Then he made his way to the terminns, 
hought some tram tickets like one in a dream, 


where 
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ajar, and as he went down the narrow passage 
all his being praying one agonised 
voiceless prayer. 

There was a faint light from a candle in the 
little front room, and he siw she was lying on 
the little couch. She raised her eyes at his 
footstep, great tired eyes with all the fire burnt 
out; then she sprang to her feet with a dry, 
sobbing laugh, ran two steps toward him and 
fell back silent, awkward. 

‘I—came back,” he said dully, but with a 
tumultuous feeling at his heart. 

* Yes,” she said, and bent her head. 

“What have you done—all this time— 
Jeannie?” he asked almost in a whisper. 

Her head fell lower, he reached out his 
hand to touch her and she shrank back. 

“You are not cured?” he said mournfully. 

She covered her face with her hands and said 
“No,” with a shudder. 

“TI failed too, Jeannie,” he 
tone. “I deserted my post.” 

He laid his hand on her shoulder, and she 
lifted up her face with piteous eagerness, 

“I’m sober now, Jock, ’t was only at first—oh, 
Jock !” 

Something in his 
breath. 

“Oh, Jock, you can’t be going to 
another chance,’ 

He held her away from him and looked down 
into her drenched, pleading eyes. 

“One Jock? I'll never 
another !” 

He drew her to him and kissed her very 


seemed 


said in a low 


eyes made her catch her 


vive me 
a k 


more, you for 


tenderly on the brow and poor, marred cheek. 
Then they went together to bring Tiny and 
Flossie home. 


and caught the same tram he had been used to 
catching every night after shop-closing. 
His house was in darkness, but the door was 
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@ ERMANS 
it may seem for 
a place where the 
great reformer 
Luther laboured 
so assiduously 

are not celebrated 
for their church- 
going, or Sunday 
observances ener 
ally ; in fact, it 
has been said of 
the inhabitants of 
their chief city 
that “if in the 
early Christian 
centuries so small 
& proportion of the population of Rome had 
been found in the churches as is now 
found in the churches of Berlin, the 
Christians looked upon the 
city as not yet Christianised.” Happily the 
Emperor and Empress are not as lax as 
many of their subjects, and Sunday ever finds 
them regular and earnest members of some 
congregation. When in residence at the 


strange as 


would have 
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BERLIN PALACE. 


Winter Palace or Schloss—which stands 
at the far end of the Unter den Linden 
their Majesties are generally present at 
Divine service held in the private chapel 
of the Schloss; but they occasionally 
occupy the Royal Pew in the Cathedral or 
Dom-Kirche, this latter place being used 
by them on all State occasions. 

Sunday or week day, the Emperor and 
Empress are always up early in the 
morning, and have often been for long 
rides on horseback before the greater part 
of the inhabitants are astir, coming back 
to an early breakfast with their children. 

It may be of interest to. say just a 
few words about the Schloss itself, and 
slight acquaintance with the surroundings of 
the personages spoken of will afford a 
better understanding of information — con- 
cerning them. The building was _ first 
commenced in 1451, during the reign of 
the Elector Frederick IT. ; from time tv 
time it has been considerably added to, 
and it now has upwards of seven hundred 
rooms. Many of these, of course, are only 
used for Receptions and other State 
ceremonies, while a number are fitted up 
for the entertainment of royal and dis 
tinguished guests; the Emperor and _ his 
family when in residence occupying the 
first storey only. Without going into de- 
tails, it may be pretty generally understood 









that for splendour of decoration, for 


general appointments, and for magnificence 
of art treasures of all descriptions, the 


winter residence of the German Emperor 
leaves very little to be desired, and is by 
no means less noteworthy for its grandeur 
than is the palace of any other European 
monarch. A great number of the rooms 
I had the opportunity of going through, 
and one thing particular that I saw, 
special mention; connected as it 
is with the country’s religious 
and so with the German Sunday im its 


deserves 


reformer, 


observances. I refer to the costly rock- 
crystal chandelier which was brought 
hither from the Reichstag room at Worms. 


under this that Luther stood and 
faith. The 
which I saw it is known as the 


It Was 
made the declaration of his 
room in 
Knight or Throne Room,. and is really the 
most splendid apartment in the 
Ilere stands the massive silver throne, over 
it being the large silver shield which was 
presented by Berlin to Frederick William 
[V. Near it is a huge silver column eight 
feet high, which was presented by the 
officers of the army and navy to the late 
Emperor William I. on the = sixtieth 
anniversary of his admission to the army. 


Palace. 





r 
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Much of the State plate, the principal part 
ot which 
which the ancient goldsmiths were so noted, 


shows that exquisite work — for 
is on State occasions arrange:l on sideboards 
here. The decorations of the room are a lasting 
tribute to the skill of Schliiter and Wenzel, 

The daily routine of the German family 
is very simple when they are alone. They 
breakfast early, dine at one, take their tea 
at five, and a very light supper later on, 
Of course when State guests are present 
late dinners are a necessity, except for the 
children ; for the family © or 
visitors no difference is made in the hour 
of dining. After the breakfast on Sunday 
morning the Emperor and Empress usually 
spend the time from then to the hour of 
Service with the children, proceeding at 
eleven o'clock to the private chapel already 
edifice, and 
holding considerably more than 
suite, and servants, although 

total of nearly three 
It is, in fact, capable of 
seven hundred and _ eight 
hundred people, giving ample accommodation 
for the State officials and their families; 
and to a favoured few of the public, who 
are admitted by ticket. 


ordinary 


named. This is a roomy 
capable of 
the family, 
they make up a 
hundred. persons. 
seating between 
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THE CATHEDRAL (DOM-KIKCHE) IN THE LUSTGARTEN. 
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The chapel is of much later date than a 
great portion of the Palace, and was bui's 
by Stiiler and Schadow. It has a splendil 
dome, which rises to a height of one hun- 
dred and thirteen feet, with a diameter of 
from sixty-eight to seventy-five feet, and has 
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Church, 
preached by the Superintendent, the royal 
chaplains 
taking their turns. 
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the sermon ~ being occasionally 


other Church dignitaries 
It seems as though the 


and 


various preachers had been given to long 
liscourses, for some little time ago the 








THE EMPEROR'S YACHT, THE Hii NZULLERN, 
(Photo: Kirk and Sons, Cowes.! 


an exterior and interior gallery, the interior 
handsome gold 


one being faced with a very 

balustrade. The back of the gallery is fitted 
with a series of clear glass windows, these 
effectively lighting the whole of the interior. 
Above the windows may be seen some very 
fine frescoes, paintings on a_ gold ground. 
The lower walls are lined and the floor is 
paved with very costly Oriental marbles in 
a variety ot ( olours ° a series ot arched re 
cesses runs around the building, the upper 
portion of which showing a beautiful fresco, 


decoration of gold relief in 
the Apostles ap 


bounded bv a 


walf circles. Paintings of 


pear between each circular division, while 
Trescoes of the \postles and martyrs face 
the lower divisions The altar is entirely 


omposed of Oriental alabaster, and over it 
constructed a ciborium, which is supported 
hy two Corinthian columns and two pillars ; 


Mehemed Ali, 


Mar ble columns placed 


these were presented by 
Egypt. 
wound the chapel support candelabras, which 


Viceroy ot 


arry wax candles. The Royal Family and 
suite occupy the front seats on either side 
of the altar. 

The service, of course, is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the doctrines of the Lutheran 





Emperor found it necessary to issue an order 
that no exceed — twenty 
minutes’ duration ; heard that on 
account of the issue of orders, whereby ad- 
mittance Divine 
vice, the persistent visitors 
had proved a source of much annoyance 

that his Majesty ultimately 
about it. He did not 
withdrawn, but ex- 


sermon — should 


also I 
ser- 


could be obtained to 


staring of the 


sO much sO 
spoke his 


cause the 


mind 
order to be 


pressed himself in the following words : 
“From the moment I enter church until I 
leave hundreds of eyes are, to my = great 
annoyance, fixed on me, | desire at least 
to be able to isolate myself for a few 
moments at Divine service on Sundays. 


look 


' 
doing sv 


All those who particularly desire to 
at me have ample opportunity of 
daily and drives 


Two imposing events indissolubly connected 


during my 


rides 
with this chape! are recalled to the mind ot 
first one being the Coronation 
William J. as first Emperor 
of Germany. For that interior 
was entirely hung in red velvet and gold ; 
and when filled with a congregation of 
royalties and State officials presented a most 
striking effect. The special Coronation servive 


“a Visitor, the 
ceremony ~of 
oceasion the 
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the 
Lutheran Church, the late Emperor Frederick 


was in accordance with the rites of 


—then Crown Prince—assisting his father 
in donning the Imperial robes during the 
function. Queen Augusta, we are told, was 
attired in white silk and ermine, four coun- 
tesses bearing her train, the Crown Princess 
(Princess Royal of England) also appearing 
in white. The other event was the cele 
bration of the Golden Wedding of William TI. 
and his when a held 
here which was attended by members of the 
Royal Families of England, Russia, Holland, 
Saxony, and Bavaria. The Rev. Dr. Kogel 
formally re-united the aged pair. 

Sometimes the family attend service in 
the Dom-Kirche in the Lustgarten. This 
sacred edifice claims precedence as the Hof- 
Kirche. It built at the commencement 
of the last century, and restored inside and 
out in 1817, Tt is a somewhat plain and 
unpretentious-looking building, entered by a 
portico supported by fluted columns, over 
which is a sculptured pediment. On either 
which stand guardian 
angels wrought in copper. In the centre of 
the building considerable 
dimensions, two smaller ones being erected 
on either side. The interior has a 
noted altar-piece by Begas, representative of 
the Outpouring of the Holy Ghost. There 
are some celebrated statues round the Shrine 
of St. Sebald——a fine head of St. Peter in 
mosaic, which was presented by Leo XII. 
to Frederick William ITT.; a white marble 
font by Rauch; a curious bronze sarco- 
phagus by Peter Vischer and _ his 
wrought in the sixteenth century for the 
Elector Hohann; and other works of art 
which cannot be here enumerated. Certain 
of the former monarchs and their consorts 
are buried here. On all State occasions the 
Royal Family attend matter of 
The church is always well filled, 
and is the only Protestant one in Berlin 
that is so. The singing of a very famous 
boy choir is a very great attraction. Here 
the family occupy a Royal pew. 

One can scarcely visit this chureh with 
gut thinking of the great Thanksgiving Ser 


consort, service was 


Was 


side are recesses, in 


rises a dome of 


very 


son, 


here as a 


course, 


vice held directly after the Seven Years’ 
War with Austria. This grand military 
céremony could not be held in the church 
for want of space, so was held in the 
garden in which it stands, and which is 
really the finest open space in Berlin. A 
temporary pavilion was erected for the 
Royal Family, opposite being ranged a 
number of cannon taken from the enemy, 
above which towered a colossal statue, 
from which the Lagle Standard  tloated. 
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A space near the plain altar was reserved 
for the wounded, while around was an 
imposing array of regiments that had takep 
part in the war. ‘The massed bands and 


the whole of the soldiers’ voices opened 
the service with a rendering of Luther's 


Hymn, which was followed by prayer and 
sermon by the Army Chaplain. Then came 
the Ze Deum, after which the clergy of the 
united Churches of Berlin gathered round 
the Cross and offered the Lord’s Prayer in 
unison, followed by the hymn * Glory 
to God,” given by the bands and a_ mili- 
tary choir; the Blessing from the chaplain 


bringing to a close one of the most re 
markable and imposing services ever held 


in the German capital. 

The Imperial dinner is served at one 
o'clock, no deviation from this hour taking 
place on the Sunday. This is the day, 
however, for which a _ larger number of 
family and official invitations are issued; 
and the meal, of course, is stately and cere- 
monious. Some of the very beautiful plate 
and antique glass used for the Royal tables 
I had an opportunity of seeing in the State 


rooms of the Palace; the fruit and flowers 
for the table come from the fine  glass- 
houses at Potsdam—the summer residence 


of their Majesties. 

In the afternoon the family generally ride 
or drive out, using for driving Victorias or 
Landaus which are painted in royal blue 
with silver dressings. These are used only 
by the Royal Family, a different - coloured 
paint appearing on carriages of members of 
the suite; these Royal carriages are drawn 


by a pair of horses. It is a feature of 
Berlin Court life that the “ Master of the 
Horse” invariably rides immediately behind 
the Emperor. When the Emperor and 


Empress ride, the former uses a bay horse 
and the latter a chestnut the Crown 
Prince riding a little chestnut Arab which 
was given him by the Sultan of Turkey. 

As I have said, tea follows at five o’clock, 
the evening being taken up with music. 
Then comes the very light supper at eight 
o'clock-—for the late hours peculiar to many 
of the European Courts are all but un 
known at Berlin, their Majesties evidently 
helieving in the maxim of “early to bed 
and early to rise.” 

Taking it altogether, the Sunday is as 
quietly and studiously observed by the 
German Royal Family as it possibly could 
be; indeed, it is only quite lately that I 
heard of an incident which shows how very 
particular the German Emperor is on that 
As everyone knows, his Majesty 1s 


passionately fond ‘vf yachting, and at Berliy 


mare, 


seore, 
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there is a first-rate Yacht Club of very 
exclusive membership. Some racing was 
arranged, and the committee sent the 
Emperor an invitation to be present. But 
the affair was fixed for Sunday morning, 
and the Emperor replied that “as it was 
to take place during the hours of Divine 


service, he must decline being present, as 
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hundred and seventy-five feet long, and 
overlooks the Park, the number of the 
apartments being about two hundred. In one 


of these rooms the Emperor Frederick died 
in 1&88, The Emperor and _ his 
family occupy tke north wing. 

Sunday is here in = much the 
same. manner as in town, with the ex- 


present 


observed 
the 
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allowed anything to interfere with 
The committee again 


he never 
his church attendance. 
petitioned him, saying that they would only 


too gladly alter the hour if he would be 
present; but again the Emperor refused, on 
the score that “racing of any kind on the 
Sunday was quite against his principles.” 
So that the Berlin Yacht Club had the 
races, but without the Emperor. 


When the Royal Family are residing at 


the New Palace at Potsdam, they generally 


attend the services in the Garrison Church, 
this having been built by Frederick Wil 
liam J., 1730-1736; Gerlachs was the archi 
tect. This monarch les buried in a_ vault 
underneath the pulpit, as does also his 
distinguished son, Frederick the Great. The 


chureh is a really fine old building, capable 


of seating a large number. The New 
Palace itself was founded by Frederick 
the Great in 17635, immediately after the 
Seven Years’ War, and was completed in 
1769, its erection having cost a sum of 
£450,000. The principal front is three 
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POTSDAM, 


ception that walks in the Park often take 
the place of the drives. 

Not far away is the Marble Palace, where 
the Emperor and Empress resided as Crown 
Prince Princess. At the old Castle of 
Potsdam is Royal Chapel, where 
the family can worship in a more private 
manner than at the Church; but 


perhaps it will be more interesting to make 


and 
another 


Garrison 


some mention of the Emperor's Sundays on 
board the //ohenzollern. Here his Majesty 
is in the habit of himself conducting Divine 
service. The entire which consists of 
about three hundred and thirty 
the upper deck, forming up into three sides of 
chairs for the Emperor and other 


crew 
assembles on 


a& square ; 
Royal persons are placed in the centre, while 
their friends the seated im 
mediately behind. At band is 
stationed, this consisting of fifty well-trained 
musicians ; in addition, there is a special 
choir of one hundred men, selected from the 
and it is 


mingled 


anc suite are 


one side a 


sailors. These sing magnificently ; 


said that the effect of the singing, 
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with the strains of the fine band, is not 
easily forgotten by those who may be 


present. A voluntary is played by the band 
while the Kaiser and suite are taking their 
seats; the then with a 
hymn, after which his Majesty reads a short 
: written 


service COTRMENCES 


sermon or address—this has been 


by some divine of the Church, and no 
comment or remarks are offered by the 
Emperor. The sermon is followed by one 
or two prayers read by the Kaiser, and 
another hymn concludes the service, which 


generally lasts about three-quarters of an hour. 
On board, the Emperor is particular that 
no unnecessary work is done on Sunday, the 
deck being thoroughly cleaned up on Satur 
dav night in readiness, so that the greater 
number of the men can have a day of leisure. 

For the who 
have 
that the 
in white, 


information of those readers 
the Hohenzolle rn, I may 
Imperial yacht is painted entirely 
right to the water-line, and 
no less a sum than £4,000 to -recoat 
Although the yacht is replete with luxurious 
apartments for the Emperor, the Commander 
—Rear-Admiral Baron von Senden—and the 


not seen say 
costs 


her. 
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officers, yet she has also «a full complement 


of the newest of guns. The crew are en 
tirely devoted to the Kaiser, and _ his 
manner to them is kindness itself. 

Beyond a shadow of doubt, whether the 


Kaiser's land or sea, 
the day is strictly a day of worship of God 
and rest from work. So long as William 11. 
is Emperor of the German people, so long 
will they have before them a ruler who is 


Sunday is spent on 


firm in his convictions of right and wrong, 
and one who not only upholds the Pro 
testant faith and observances himself, and 


vives his retainers the opportunity ot doing 
the not afraid to publicly 
refuse participation in ceremonies which he 
knows can be as. well arranged for a 
week-day as for a Sunday. Easy-going as 
is the German conscience with regard to its 
church-going, vet the example of the head 
of the empire cannot fail to carry a certain 
amount of intluence, further the work 
Martin Luther so gloriously began, upwards 
of four for the know 
ledge of Christian truth and its application 
to German national life. 
MARY SPENCER WARREN, 


same. but is 


and 


hundred years 


mer 
ago, 
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SLOMAN. But it is 
spiritual more than 
natural birth which essentially qualities the 
latter, No art or culture can create the 


divine instinct which impels men, in 
obedience to the first law of Christianity, 
to seek the salvation of their fellows. lt 


has its imitations in the proselytising am 
bition of the partisan, or the impetuous 
zeal of the fanatic, but the missionary 
spirit of these is no more genuine than 
the honesty which ‘xists for the best 
policy. 

Some years ago, at a village meeting on 
behalf of Foreign Missions, the writer heard 
an address given by a neighbouring clergy 
man which will never be forgotten hy 
these who were presen It was to the 
effect that a few years before no one 
would have been more a fonished to have 
een him on tliat platform than the 
speaker himself; but he had now come to 
give his cordial support to the Missionary 
Society of which till lately he had seriously 
disapproved. The reason he vave Was 
remarkable Soon atter his ordination he 
had offered his services as a MISSlOnary 
to the committee: to his surprise and 
intense annoyance the offer had been de 
clined. No reason had been assigned by 
them for their refusal; and it was only 
within a very short while he had dis 
covered, under the teaching of the Spirit 
of God, that the committee were right and 
he was wrong. They had discerned — what 
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ARE THE RIGHT MEN ? 


Kk. FOX, M.A., HON. SECRETARY OF ‘THE 


he had not known—that, though he ad 
not been wanting in other respect , there 
Wa one thing he lacked. The divine love 
Which is the first fruit of the Spirit) was 
not there. And now he was present to 
bear his witness to the principle which 
the committee had maintained, and le had 
overlooked threat only converted men should 
be sent out to seek the conversion of the 
heathen, and only those who have — been 
wholly consecrated by the indwelling of 
the Holy One are fit to be ambassadors 
to the world in Christ’s stead. 

But if this principle be granted, and 
none will dispute it who have any true 
conception of the character of Christian 
Missions, it will be equally admitted that 
other gifts will be looked for in the 
selection of the “right men” for such 
work. 

Thus, the missionary should be pliysically 
at least able and ready to bear the 
comforts and hardships of foreign Crvice, 
and to give reasonable hope that he would 
not quickly succumb to the effect of an 
unhealthy climate. Certainly God) ba used 
wine of the frailest of Ifi ervants to 


accompli hi vreat enter] rises. Drains rd and 
Martyn were both men of celicate con- 
stitution, and sacred history tells us of 
not a Tew who “ out of weakness were 
nade strong But the call to such must 
be exceptionally clear. It Is alt least 
doubtful if the man with a weak heart, 
diseased lungs, or — other constitutional 


malady, is justified in) expecting God to 
reverse His usual Jaws of nature, if he 
puts himself into a position where the risks 
of life and health are vastly intensified by 
climate and the altere| conditions of living. 

Yet Mission work has too often been 

















Church of God 
nu ih discouraged because those have been 


’ ] } 
sore! hindered amd the 


sent out vho for physical reasons were 


untit to serve abroad, or who, having gone, 


have Heel mwnorant or careless ot the 
common counsels of prudence and experience 
in regard to their bodies. Too often have 

TT live heen sacrificed which it is 





» think might not have been 


! ed Tol Service it home quite is 
useful as furthering the cause of Missions. 
Non hould questions of mental ability 
he disregarded. Here also it is true that 
th Vissionary army has room for men of 
1\ urving = wifts Whole-hearted men 


with littl o no learning have — often 
do} i | ndid service as other ot the 
highest eulture But they were excep 
tio They wei men in whom grace 
more than compen ued for the absence of 
nmaifural tbility 

| bisa 1 1 often said: Tf God does 
not need knowledge, still less does 
He requis our ignoranee. The vulgar 
sneel hat th missionary is a sort of 
iInfterl minister, whe OOS abroad because 
he canno weeed at home, belongs to the 
exploded — folli of the past. Names such 
is those of Carey and Morrison, Martyn, 
Daff, French und Selwyn, Patteson and 
Steere, sho that Missions claim and find 
a noble ope for the most brilliant talent 
or the highest University training. Every 


decade, as it draws the world together by 


he inner ne intercommunication of long 

paurarte lo races and religions, bears witness 
Uhiaal ruggle between eoou and evil 
do hot hie long the dines of material 
fo — threat yy the higher Powers ot 
mind ane land spirit nations are to be 

mo send t Kingdom of our Lord advanced. 


cannot or will not learn 


the lan l ot the po yple to whom he goes, 
i } 1 ull to appreciate their habits 
of thouel und at least to some extent 
) i co rsant with their religion and 
philoso ll} more if he ean give no 

nly for his own, and shows him 

If hore of the credentials of his 
faith, I WVELY be well doubted if his 
ocatio is to fight in the front line of 
Chi wn 

But even more the moral faculties are 
needed hich men must persuade their 
Fellow Who ha not felt the argument 
or a ho life better than any sermon 
Our ideal missionary will be a man_ of 
indomitable patience and inextinguishable 
hop ae vill have the sympathy which 
no faostility ean bern down, and the 
cl fult Which no trials can exhaust. 
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He will be 


he will know  jrow 


eentle beexuse he is strong, 
to distinguish between 
compromise. Men will 
sincere; they 
drawn to him because he seeks, 
not theirs, but them; they will fear him, 
for they will see that God is with him. 
Such was the power by which Swartz and 
Hebich in India, Williams in New Zealand, 


and Moffat and Livingstone in Africa won 


concession and 
respect him because he is 
will be 


their way against the most bigoted and 
savage Opponents. Such power is no earth- 
it comes to him only in whom 
the supernatural forces of the Holy Spirit 
have their full sway. For whatever else 
such men were, if Was not so much what 
themselves, as what Christ 
Christ directing, controlling, 
energising them continually. 

where are such agents 10 


born faculty 


they wer in 
was im them 


But how and 
be found! So lone as the vreat statute 
runs that the world Is to he evangelised by 
the Chureh—so long as God’s will assures 
us that the conversion of men depends on 
the proclamation of His Gospel, so long 
we must believe that it is possible to obey 
that command, and = to vive effect by our 


obedience to that will. Hle never calls us 


to any task beyond our power. We may 
assume, therefore, that the Christian Church 
could at any time have covered the world 
with missionaries, and never, certainly, could 
it do so more effectually than now. 

There are Christian men and 
women alive at this moment to carry out 


enough 


our Saviour’s great commission literally, and 
within a very short space of time preach the 
Gospel to every creature, if they chose to 
do it. It could he done, Loo, without any 
loss to necessary Christian work at home. 
Tralee l, so far from this, it would he CUS) to 
show that such a response to the will of 
God would hot only he evidence ot vreatly 
quickened = spiritual vitality, in’ the home 
Churches, but would surely be fruitful in 
the richest vetlex blessings to ourselves. it 
the number of those who have heard the 
call and gone forth, in proportion to the 
whole body of Church members (a propoi 
tion which does not rise above one to five 
O mise rably small, it is not 
suffers, but still 


thousand), is 
the world alone which 
more the Church. 

We need a new Reformation. 
have vet to take their true place, the 
place which they held in Apostolic times, 
as the chief purpose for which the Church 
exists, and one means which is placed in 
her hands for hastening the return of her 
Lord. When this comes to puss there will 


be no lack of missionaries. 


Missions 
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A nobler crusade than any which went 
forth to recover the Saviour’s  sepulchre 
will inspire multitudes to become the 
heralds of the coming King. We shall not 
vrudge our best efforts for the world’s deepest 
and widest want. Our ablest thinkers and 
workers will count it the highest honour to 
be enlisted in such an enterprise. Instead 
of the few private colleges where mission 
aries are trained tor service, our Univer 
sities will be more ambitious to employ 
their educational strength in the promotion 
of so noble a science. Instead of the casual 
collection, the paltry subscriptions, or the 
scantily -attended meeting, which in mest 
parishes ao couvregatlons represents the 


rr) 


Fr t PR tograrh 


standard of 


dreams, they 


continued — insistence 
made for God 





vexl, the churches 

will vie with each other in a holy rivalry 

of generous offerings of men and means. 
If such hopes are to be ever more than 


be fulfilled by the 


that the world was 


for the devil, and 


that not only is the salvation of all man 


kind His will, 
should be brought 
their own” kind. 
consecrated man for ever to 
fellow-inan. The great 
which culminated in 
Jesus Christ lays upon 


own Son has 
ot 
law of selt-sacritice 


the service 


the atonement 


that He has willed it 


men by beings of 
incarnation of His 


His people fe 0 8] deeper responsibility than, 
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it is to be feared, 
the great majority 
have ever realised, 

Again and again 
by teacher and 
preacher must — this 
claim be — enforced. 
Men must be told 
till they learn that 
the highest duty of 
the Christian Church 
is not self-preserva- 
tion or edification, 
still less self-display, 
but the extension of 
the Kingdom of our 
Love, till at least 
there has been 
brought to every 
human soul the offer 
of eternal life. We 
thankfully = acknow 
ledge that this truth 
is yaining ground. 
Slowly, perhaps, but 
surely, a certain 
sense OT their re 
sponsibility is — per: 
vading sole circles 
of Christian society. 
The general attitude 
towards Missions is 
far more favourable 
at the close of this 
century than it was 
at the beginning, 
even if it has not 
kept pace with the 
alvance along other 
lines of social and 
mental progress. 

In connection with 
this subject, it may 
not be out of place 
to add a few words 
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the missionary for 
Missions 


on the preparation of 
his work. As the problems of 


are being more scientifically studied, the 
need of special training is increasingly 
felt to be necessary. It may be said 
that such training was unknown in 
th \postolic age, and that many = of 

most iecesstul missionaries of modern 
times vere without it. But the reply 
s obviou The conditions of evangelistic 
worl tor the first Christians were — so 
diferent from those of our day that a 
compart yt ith hardly be drawn between 
them; and it is from the very labours and 
experience of our past missionaries that we 
have gathered lessons of the deepest value 
for oul ‘ nm time. They would be the 
first themselves to testify the benefit which 
such accumulated knowledge would have 
been in ther own case. But besides this, 
the fact be acknowledyved by all who 
have had much to do with the selection of 
missionary candidates, that there are very 
few who have not much to learn both of 
their Bibles and their own hearts, as well 
ws of skill in applying that knowledge, and 
the art of dealing with the souls of men. 

There are some, no doubt, whe have passed 
through a course of ministerial or medical 
education, and vained during it or after 
wards some experience of — spiritual work, 
who ure ready to a8) at once, without 
further traning at home. They are pre 
pared to acquire that further knowledge 
which will best be gained in the field) of 
their future labours But with the great 
majority it is otherwise. Hundreds of 
incere and earnest Christian men and 
women offer themselves to Missionary 
Societies who are quite unfit, as they come, 
to be the teachers and leaders of others. 

\ fragmentary knowledge of Holy Scrip 
ture, ignorance of Christian evidences and 
of the arguments for Christianity, too often 
tT doctrine unl of the proportion ot faith, 
sometimes even such an inaccuracy in- the 
ise of their own tongue as raises doubts 
of their ability to acquire another, are 


unong — thi faults of missionary 
therefore of 
through a 

hurried 
and systematically 


common 


andidates, who are not neces 


sItY to be 1" jected, or passed 


few weeks of crude and prepara 


tion, but to be patiently 


educated for their future work. The course 
may be longer or shorter, according to the 
wacter of the work for which it is 
ught the candidate is best suited and 


wecor thi tw he candidate's experience and 


raul ) Lrecddiless It should be seldom 


for less than a year, probably better ex- 
tended to three or four. For 
(who 


lel as Ww ell 
been quali- 
eveh an ele- 


as for have not 
fied by a diploma), 
mentary knowledge of medicine and surgery, 
sutlicient to them to with 
simple absence of a doctor, 
Is) often = of most 
women some experience in nursing is much 
to be 


ary is less often 


women 
medical 

enable deal 
cases in the 
value. For 


very great 


desired. Though the modern mission 
thrown upon his own re 
there 
know 
carpentering, 


sources than his predecessors were, 


mission-tields in which a 
such handicrafts as 
work, 


vreat 


are many 
ledge of 
smith’s shoemak ing 
and printing, will be of 


But besides its educational importance, a 


and building, 
service, 
course of training is” of value as a 
kind of 
Shomary 


vreat 
Untitness for the mis 
itself 
every case it is well that 


probation. 
calling does not always show 
And in 


a trial of new 


at once, 
surroundings and associa 
before the candidate 
difficult and often 
condition ot a non 


tions should be given 
is. committed to the 
dangerous 
Christian country. It 
lack of humility or 


dolence or 


spiritually 
may even be that a 
self-control, habits of in 
selfishness, a quarrelsome temper, 
HN perious spirit 

which, if they remain 
would show that the 
is still disquilified for so sacred a 


a  querulous or may be 


manifested, uncon 
quered, missionary 
aspirant 
service. 

There is no need to 
such exist, it is far 
they should be discovered at 


point out that, if 
better that 
than in 
late, the new 


blemishes 
home 
the mission-field, where, too 


comer is a sorrow to his companions and 
more than 
as an opportunity for detecting and 
faults, the training time will de 


velop and strengthen the missionary’s char 


a hindrance to the Gospel. But 
merely 


correcting 


acter 
self-discipline and thoughtfulness for others, 
of perseverance and prayer, will be matured, 
make all the difference 

unsuccesstul 


habits of forbearance and patience, of 


which will bet ween 
a weak and 
strong and prosperous one, 

But after all that human faith and effort 
mary do in ealling forth God’s messengers to 
the world, it 
who 


missionary and a 


remains that it is He alone 
word,” and that at His 
“vreat is the company of them that 
publish .” (Ww hether 
For this let the prayer ot every 
continually, that the advent of the 
King heralded by the 

sign “Thy people shall be 
Willing in the day of Thy power,” 


‘vives the 
word 
women or men). 
reader 
ascend 
coming may be 
promised 











A STORY OF 


(With IMustrations 
CHAPTER IY. 


MISS TALBOT AT THOME. 





ELL, my precious 
child, and how 
are you?” 

The honeyed 
accents pro- 
ceeded from 
Miss Talbot. If 
profuse in no 

‘ thing else, she 

Seah. els o= was invariably 

3 liberal in” ex- 

pressions of en- 

dearment to all of her acquaintances. 

She had come out to do her frugal shopping, 
as was her custom in the morning. It was a 
brilliant day, and the picturesque streets of 
Barport were looking their best in the hot 
sunshine. Having completed her round, Miss 
Talbot was about to turn homewards, when she 
encountered Kitty Creighton, looking very at- 
tractive in her holland coat and = skirt and 
sailor hat. 

“T’m quite well, thank you, Miss Talbot,” 
answered the girl, in a tone which plainly 
implied she was nothing of the sort. 

“Tt’s a very long walk for you, love, in this 
heat,” said the sympathising spinster, as they 
strolled on together. “And that dreadful hill 
to climb, too, going back—unless you return in 
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your pony-carriage. I saw it in Bridge Street 
just now, with Mr. and Mrs. Anderson in it.” 

“T am going to walk back,” said Kitty 
resolutely. “I would rather walk than drive 
with Mr. Anderson!” 

She was still feeling very sore on the sub- 
ject of her disagreement with her mother, a 
few days before, with reference to Charlie 
Farnham. Without pausing to consider whether 
it was advisable to do so, she narrated her 
grievances to Miss Talbot, who listened with 
greedy ears. 

“T don’t wonder that you feel indignant, 
Kitty,” she remarked at the close. “I’m sure 


LOVE AND DUTY, AND OF MISCHIEF-MAKING. 
By Scott Graham, Author of ‘‘Pemberton’s Piece,’’ Etc. 


by Curis. Hammonp.) 


just does as he suggests, and I’m quite sure 








I should be, if I were forbidden to invite an 
old friend like Mr. Farnham. In future, it 
seems, you must ask your stepfather’s _ per- 
mission before doing anything, because he 
wishes to get your mother completely under 
his influence, without any interference from 
outsiders. Now, my love, you really must 
come home with me, and have a_ glass. of 
Jemonade and a bisenit, before you walk up 
that dreadful hill.” 

Having once beguiled Kitty into her parlour, 
like the spider and the fly, her hostess took 
gool care that Miss Creighton did not come 
out again until she had been pretty well cross- 
examined concerning everything and everybody 
at The Cliff. Finally, she said :— 

“Your mother and Mr. Anderson were at 
Musgrave’s Bank this morning ; the pony-car- 
riage was standing at the door for some time.” 

“They have been very busy lately going 
over accounts. I believe mother has been con- 
sulting Mr. Anderson about some new invest: 
ments she wishes to make.” 

“But I thought, darling, that most of her 
money was invested at Musgrave’s?” 

“So it is.” 

“Then what capital is it she is wishing to 
invest? Is she thinking of selling out any of 
her shares in the bank? I think it would be 
a great pity to do that—Musgrave’s is so safe. 
I only wish I had my little property invested 
in it, instead of in Consols, which my father 
insisted on having. Don’t you know, love?” 

“No, I really can’t say I do. I can only 
tell you that mother and Mr. Anderson have 
been very full of business lately, going over 
all the accounts and examining papers. She 


coe 


that if he wished her to take all her money 
out of Musgrave’s, she would do it to-morrow.” 

“What a pity you children have no trustees 
or guardians to look after your interests!” 
exclaimed Miss Talbot. “Supposing your 
mother were to hand over her whole fortune 
to Mr. Anderson to manage, and he speculated 
and lost it all?) What then?” 
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“T should still have my own money, which 
luckily he can’t touch,” said Kitty confidently. 
“But it is time I was going, Miss Talbot.” 

They parted most affectionately, Kitty think- 
ing, as she went up the street, what an agree- 


ible woman Miss Talbot was, and what a 
pity she was not rich. 
On her way back, Kitty beeame unpleasantly 


onscions of the heat of the sun directly she 
eft the comparative shade of the town to 
emerge into the hot white read leading up 
wards to their more breezy elevation. But she 
had not gone far before she was overtaken by 
Charlie Farnham, who, arrayed to perfection in 
, new suit of light-grey, with a pink carnation 
in his button-hole, and a gold-headed stick, 
would have been supposed by a stranger to 
have a thousand a year at least. 

‘What brought you into the town on such 
a melting day?” he asked, as they went on 


I’m having a dress made at Fishers; and 
I wanted to choose a present for a friend.” 
“Couldn't you have driven with your 
people?” he st 
gested = Sui 
them in the town 


“Two om 


pany, and three 
none, 4 harlie. be 
ides, the le | 
see of Mr Ande 
on the bette 
“Why? Has he 
heen making him 
elf especially ob 
noxious to you? | 
thought he seemed 
quite amiable the 
other night 
“You don’t 
know him _ yet. 
He may seen 
very agreeable to 
strangers, and yet 
be working all th 
time in an under 
hand way behind 
ones back He 
objected to my 
giving you that 
INnVitation to 
dinner on Tnes 
day In future, 
| hh not to isk 
anyone without 
consulting mother 
—which, of con 
1s 


the sume thin ‘ 
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as consulting Aczwm—and, no doubt, we shall soon 
be forbidden to see any of our old friends at 
all. And Arthur is to be packed off to Wales 

did you know that ?” 

“No. Why is he going?” 

“Oh, it’s an arrangement of Mr. Anderson’s 
—to get him out of the way, no deubt. He is 
to join a reading party near Barmouth, and be 
away two months at least. Mr. Anderson has 
managed to get round Arthur in a wonderful 
way. You know, he came back from Oxford 
rather in debt ; and because his bills are to be 
paid—with mother’s money, of course—Arthur 
thinks he ought to be everlastingly obliged to 
Mr. Anderson. I don’t see it at all. IL wish 
he would mind his own business.” 

“T expect it’s this way. Mr. Anderson 
thinks that the sooner Arthur gets through his 
college course and takes his degree the better, 
for then your mother won't be at the expense of 
keeping him at Oxford, and he'll be obliged to 


earn his ewn living 
“Ves, of course, that must be it. 
you are, Charlie!” 


llow shrewd 
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“Well. I flatter myself I can see as far into a 
millstone as most people,” modestly answered 
young Farnham. 

“How is Mr. Vivian to-day ?” 
after a pause. 

“Oh, pretty much as usual. I fancy he in- 
tended to go out in his donkey-chair,” answered 


inquired Kitty 


the young man, investigating a crease in his im 
maculate sleeve with close attention. 

“Surely that is not another new suit, Char 
lie?” Kitty inquired, with a shade of banter in 
her voice. 

“Yes: fits well, doesn’t it /” 
responded, straightening his back and squaring 
his broad shoulders. In reality, he was as vain 


he complacently 


as a peacock. 

“It seems to me you must spend a fortune 
in clothes! It was only the other day you came 
out in that blue serge suit.” 

“Oh, 1 can’t wear that every day. I intend 
to keep it for yachting,” answered he as grand 
iloquently as if he had been commodore of the 
Royal Squadron. “Do you think this colour 
suits me, Kitty?” 

*You needn’t come fishing for compliments 
to me—you won't get them,” she resolutely 
declared. But he read in her eyes an assurance 
that the shade was most becoming to his blue 
eyes and fair colouring ; and, satistied with her 
unspoken admiration, he twirled his moustache 
all the Way home. 

They parted, somewhat lingeringly, at the 
handsome iron gate of The Cliff, and Charlie 
went on to his own 
rather dull-looking, 
in not very well kept grounds. He found Mr. 
Vivian, a fragile-looking, white-haired man of 
sixty, lying on a sofa in his own sitting-room. 
The furniture of this apartment was old and 
dingy, and there was a lack of the tasteful 
adornments which bespeak a woman’s hand. 

No sooner did the invalid behold his truant 
nephew than he burst into querulous complaints. 

“So here you are at last! You never told me 
you were going out, and I did expect you would 
at least stay to help Parsons to lift me into the 
| can't walk at all to-day. I 
Was in great pain all night. 


abe ule, Thorn Lea a 


stuccoed house, standing 


donkey-chair ! 
It does seem hard 
that you never care to be with me!” 

Charlie merely shrugged his shoulders, with- 
out replying. He walked to the empty tire- 
place, and stood contemplating his handsome 
features in the pier-glass, visibly far more in 
terested in the set of his necktie than in anything 
Mr. Vivian had to say. As shrewd Rosa Creigh- 
ton often remarked, if there happened to be a 
looking-glass anywhere near, Charlie was certain, 
sooner or later, to be found in front of it. 

‘L’ve lost my spectacles, and Parsons can't 








find them anywhere,” continued the old man 
peevishly ; * 
so 1 couldn’t ask if you knew 
were.” 

“I’m sure I haven’t the fuintest idea.” 

“Well, until they turn up I shan’t be able to 
do anything, and I must have some business 
letters written this afternoon. You must stay 


‘and you were nowhere to be seen, 
where they 


in and write them for me, Charlie.” 

“1’ve promised to go for a sail with the Ber. 
trams in their yacht, and it wont do to put 
them off.” 

“And why not. pray? Aren't you ashamed 
to spend all your time amusing yourself, with 
never a thought of your poor old unele ? 

‘You ’ve 
well. You can't expect to keep me always 


Parsons, and [’m sure he’s paid 


hanging about the place,” coolly answered young 
quitted the room to go to 
Mr. Vivian had a 
basin of beeftea brought to him on the sofa, 


Farnham, as he 
luncheon in the dining-reom 


and he swallowed it with many a sigh. 


CHAPTER VY. 

A VISITOR AT THE VICARAGE, 
ene) PARCEL for you, Miss,” said the 
} little Viearage maid-of-all-work, 
handing Dora 


y 






Parry a brown 
Si paper package. “ And this here.” 
S She produced a note, with the 
impress of her dirty fingers very 
Visible upon it. Greatly surprised, Miss Parry 
tore it open. 
“ELLINGTON Haun. Friday. 
“Dear Miss Parry,—I was so sorry that 
your dress was spoilt at our garden-party, and 
hope you will allow me to have the pleasure of 
offering you another instead. | think this is 
about the same shade of grey.—With kind 
regards, kueanon C. G, 


MUSGRAVE.” 


yours sincerely, 


Certainly Dora had never been so amazed in 
her life as she was when, after reading Miss 
Musgrave’s surprisingly civil note, she beheld a 
dress-length of pale-grey silk. She 
touched it with awed tingers, for she had never 
had a silk before; and decided to vo over to 
the Hall that afternoon to express her thanks 
in person. 

She might have felt less grateful to Eleanor 
had she been present when, the previous day, 
Harold demanded what his sister intended to 
do about Miss Parry's spoilt dress. 

“Dot What can L do? The stains will 
never come out.” 

‘You ought to buy her anothet 

“Indeed, | shall do nothing of the kind! It 


beautiful 











man 
cel, 
hey 


CUM 
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was not I who spilt 
the tea, remember. 
And I owe a fright 
ful bill to Madame 
Mathilde, and | 
daren’t ask papa to 
increase «omy allow 


ance, Tol | 


e grumbles 


so much about ex 
pense now 


; “Poor old daddie 


I dont think he 
looks at all well. 
But I really can't 


bear that that poor 
little thing should 
iffer for my clumsi 
ess, Eleanor If | 
buy some stuff in the 
town, paying for it 
myself, will you send 
it to Miss 
your present, with a 


Parry as 


nice note ! 

Eleanot pondered a 
moment, and then 
decided to let Harold 
have his way It 
would not do lor 


him ite be offering 


presents to Dora ; 
but if she herself 
vave the dress, it 


vould redound vastly 
credit in the 
neighbourhood 

> Well, | consent,” 
she said. “And I'll 
te a note But I 


think you are 


to het 


vl 


about 
suw the place they 


making an absurd fuss 


thest people. If vou only 
live in, with dirty babies sprawling about every 
room, L’m sure you'd be disgusted.” 

Nothing daunted, Harold drove to the princi- 
pal draper’s shop at Barport, and having chosen 
unsuitable fabric he 


the most expensive and 


conld tind, like an inexperienced young man. he 


went on to the bank, where he found his father 


In his private Harold was not yet a 


room 
partner, although, in course of time, he would 
sueceed Mi 
‘You look 
this morning l 


1 
| think, 


Musgrave. 
father. It’s 
never felt it more oppressive, 
Calentta. Can't 1 do any- 
write letters, or go through 
something? It isn’t fair that you 
should do all the hard work” 

His father leaned back in his chair, and eyed 
him, Harcld thought, rather strangely. 


tired, awfully hot 
even in 
thing to help you ? 


accounts, or 


“*¥You have little talent for business. 









I Hii 
ya 
rut 





” 


“T have begun to regret, my boy,” he said 
abruptly, “that I ever let you come into the 
bank at all. You little talent for busi- 
ness, and you would better in the 
Army or Navy.” 

“Oh, but father! The have had 
this bank for many generations, and I’m the 
What a pity for the old name to die 


have 


have done 
Musgraves 


only son! 
out!” 

A spasm, as of pain, crossed the father’s face ; 
* Harold, 
send to 
deliver 


and he turned to his papers again. 
here’s a note | Kleanor to 


Wilson, the Would you 
it’ We have a dinner-party to-night, and she 


protiised 


‘contectioner, 


Wants some things 

“Tl tell you whom it would be real kindness 
poor things at the Vicarage,” 
“Mr looks as if 


a square meal from one month's 


those 
said Harold earnestly. 


to invite 
Parry 
ne never had 
end to another.” 
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9, Gon, “*Vou didn't expect to see me, I daresay !’”—p. 157. 
wW iy Mey 


“Well, I have suggested it to Eleanor; but = Miss Musgrave for her gift. She shrank from 
she says the truest kindness to people in the the ordeal, notwithstanding her gratitude ; con- 


position of the Parrys is to leave them alone.” scious that her washed-out gingham = was _piti- 

“Truest fiddlestick !” Harold exelaimed in fully shabby. As she followed the pompous 
dignantly. “Do you know, father, L’m afraid butler into the handsome drawing-room, she 
Kleanor is growing very selfish” longed to turn and flee; for not only was 


‘If you please, sir,” sail the head cashier, Eleanor there, exquisitely arrayed in pale blue, 
tapping at the door, “may | speak to you a but Mr. Musgrave and Harold were also having 
minute tea. 

Harold saw that his room would be prefer- “T—I came to thank you for your beautiful 
able to his company, and went away to do his present, Miss Musgrave,” she said at length, 
errand. “I wish | could do something to help with a jerk. “It was so very _kind of you 


those pool Parrys, he thought, remembering to send me that lovely silk dress—I never 
the clergyman’s wistful, pinched face. “Eleanor had one before in my life.” 

says that it’s all his own fault for marrying Eleanor smiled her cold smile. “TI am glad 
on nothing—but then, if we had all our im you like it. I think grey is as useful a 


prudences and mistakes visited on our heads, colour as you could have.” 

where should we be?” “So very good of you,” repeated Dora. 
Where indeed ? “But the dress is far too handsome for me— 
It was five o'clock next day before Dora indeed it is.” 

found time to go over to the Hall to thank Miss Musgrave, it must be confessed, thought 
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the same: for in her view Harold's purchase “Do let me go for the doctor,” he entreated. 
was an absurd piece of extravagance. But she “We cant afford to call lim in for every 
could not very well say so; and to dismiss — trifling ailment,” she answered sadly. “If it is 
the subject she turned to her father. “ By-the- only a cut, I can attend to it—] have often 
bye, what shall we do about the Lanes’ done it before. Good-bye, Mr. Musgrave, and 
invitation the second ?” thank you for coming with me.” 

Dora rightly understood that her affairs were She disappeared into the gloomy hall, and 
tuo insignificant to oecupy the great Miss Mus- Harold had no option but to go. “L should 


grave’s attention for more than a moment. It like Eleanor to take Miss Parry's place for a 
was 2 long time since she had called at the week,” he thought, as he went home ; “it would 
Hall: and she mentally determined that it do her good.” 

should be an equally lengthy period before Luckily the cut turned out not very serious, 
she called again. for Dora was the only person in the house ot 
Harold, however, came to her rescue with any use in case of accident. She was presiding 
beautiful photographs, souvenirs cf his the next afternoon over the children’s lessons, 


som 
tour. In looking at them, untravelled Dora’ when Jane came to her, all agape 

quite forgot her shyness, and had her first “Oh, Miss, there’s a carriage at the door, and 
limp of the glory of the world. Ah, to a lady in it I’ve never seen before, and she’s 


think that there were all these lovely things to asking for you, Miss !—‘ I want to see Miss Parry,’ 
ethereally bine mountains, stupendous — she says 
reves, palms, tree-ferns, cinnamon groves, and Callers—in ecarriages—were sufliciently rare at 
y-covered lakes—and she had to spend her the Vicarage to explain Jane's amazement. Dora 
in teaching, in making puddings, and implored her little brothers and sisters to be 
darning stockings good in her absence, and departed to the se 
“Hlow LT wish my father could go for a called drawing-room, vexed to think she Jiad 
tour like that!” she sighed. “He has not had forgotten to dust it that morning. 


i holiday for years and years.” Walking about the room, her sharp eyes notic- 
She ro to go, feeling sure, from the ing every defect, was the hook-nosed old lady 

expression of Eleanor’s face, that she had Dora had met at the garden-party, again very 

stayed long enough. Harold followed her. richly dressed 
“Let me show you the nearest way home, “Well, child,” she said, as the girl timidly 

Miss Parry There’s a path through the advanced, “you didn’t expect to see me, I dare- 

shrubbery that leads you to the fields in no say! Don't put yourself out of the way to say 

time.” you’re delighted, or anything of that kind. Why 
As they set forth through the grounds, should you be?” 

Eleanor shrugged her shoulders contemptuously. “Why not?” answered Dora, plucking up her 

“Poor little dowdy!” she said, with a com-_ spirit; “I am always glad to see anybody who 

placent glance at her own elegant figure. “I =—who cares to come.” 

thought she would never go!” “ Yes, I suppose you re not overwhelmed 
Happily unconscious of her hostess’s dis- with visitors here. Place doesn’t look like it. 

paragement, Dora really enjoyed her walk home Where's your mother?” very abruptly. 

through the fields. The trees were in the “She has a bad headache, and has gone to lie 

fullest leaf, and, though there was no sun, the  down—if you will kindly exeuse her.” 

country looked deliciously fresh and peaceful. “Is this the drawing-room ?” asked the visitor, 

Harold was still talking about his travels, for surveying the faded chairs. 

Dora tound it a relief to get away from the “Yes; we call it so. It is the best room 
ordid realities of her daily life. we have. I know the furniture is dreadfully 
But nobody need expect to be happy very shabby 

long in this world. Arrived in the dilapidated “Come and sit beside me on this sofa, child. 

Vicarage garden, where the trampled earth and Tt will bear our weight, I suppose? Do you 

worn gra gave evidence of many children, know who [ am?” 

the little servant came darting down the path, “No,” said Dora shyly. 

crying, “Oh, Miss, I’m so glad you’ve come! “T’m your great-aunt, Marian Tennant. Has 

Master Frank ’s been up-stairs, and got hold of | your mother never spoken about me to you?” 

his tath razors and eut his hand dreadful! “She told me her aunt Marian was very good 
Ina moment, as Harold saw with compassion, to her when she was young, and never forgave 

all the happy, eager look died out of Dora’s her for marrying my father. She very seldom 

face, and she was once more the patient little speaks about her relations. She has felt their 

household drudge. truatiment sv much,” 
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* Po you think me an old monster, then ?” 
Dora was too embarrassed to reply 
“Oh, child, child, if you only knew! Annie, 


your mother, was my favourite niece. She was 
almost like a daughter to me, and I had planned 
that she should marry a friend of mine, an 
excellent man, who had a beautiful property in 
Hampshire. And when she flung away all her 
prospects to marry a poor curate, her ingrati- 
tude cut me to the heart. She wouldn't listen 
to reason. And now—you see the result!” Miss 
Tennant pointed to the dreary room with an 
eloyuent gesture. “She married into poverty 
and misery, as I foretold she would.” 

“But father is such a good man,” pleaded 
Dora. “And, oh, you can't think how he loves 
us all! Mother has been happier with him, 
[’m certain, than she would have been with 
anyone else.” 

“Yes, that’s all very fine,” said Miss Tennant 
gruffly. “But what about you children? [low 
can all your brothers and sisters be properly 
educated! And if your father were to die, 
what would become of you all?” 

“Ves, that’s all quite true, Miss Tennant,” 
acquiesced Dora despondently. “I daresay I 
could earn my own living, but it makes me 
miserable to think of the rest. And father feels 
it tov, | know.” 

“And well he may!” returned Miss Tennant, 
with a snort. “ How any man with the feelings 
of a gentleman can ask the woman he loves to 
marry into squalor and wretchedness [can't 
imagine. But men are all alike. Let me sce 
the children,” 

Dora had no resource but to lead her to the 
schoolroom, regretting that there had been no 
opportunity for brushing hair and donning clean 
pinafores. [t is doubtful when Miss Tennant 


she commanded imperiously. 


had seen so many shock-heads and grimy hands 
before. 

* Little savages!” she said, when they left the 
room “To think that Annie should have come 
to this 

“Father is in the village, visiting the poor,” 
said Dora, as they returned to the forlorn draw 
“Would you like to see him? | 
could send one of the boys to fetch him; and 
mother should be told that you are here. I'm 
sure she would give anything to see you. 

“Don't send for anybody,’ 
Tennant, detaining her. “I never knew, until 
[ came to stay with the Granville-Atkinsons, 
that Annie was living in this neighbourhood. 
When last | heard of your father, he was curate 
at that place in Cheshire. £ don’t want to see 
him—or your mother either.” 

“Oh, but surely you might forgive him and 
mother after all these years!” implored Dora. 


ing-room 


answered M Iss 


“f’m not the forgiving sert—I never was" 
said the grim old lady. “ You 
gratitude made me a soured old tyrant for the 
rest of my life. Id nobody else that | cared for 
belonging to me, and if she’d married as | wished 
| could have had her to stay with me, and taken 
an interest in her children, and had a thousand 
pleasures I can never have now! I’ve hada 
wretched life, for I don’t believe I’ve a friend 

a real friend—in the world! ‘ You should 
have a companion, some say; and others sug- 
gest [I should keep parrots, or cats. I hate 
enimals, and always did ; and a companion would 


mother’s in- 


be worse —an obsequious creature in shabby 
black, who would agree with everything I said,” 
You live in London, don't you?” ventured 
Dora. 

“Yes, in Cornwall Gardens, Kensington. But 


“ 


I must be going now,” said Miss Tennant, rising. 
“It’s along drive back to Chalkdale. To-morrow 
| shall be leaving.” 

“Oh, but please do see mother before you go!” 
entreated Dora, with clasped hands. “She will 
think it so unkind if you don’t, and she'll never 
forgive me for not telling her!” 

The old lady stalked resolutely to the door. 
“No, | won't have her called--do you hear, 
child ? 
hate scenes ! 
must lie on it. 
if you like.” 

The grim eyes were so fiery, the firm lips so 
stern, that Dora did not venture to oppose her 
imperious relative further, but meekly accom- 
panied her to the hall-door. On the threshold 
Miss Tennant held out her hand. 

“Youre a sensible little thing,” she pronounced, 


There'd be a scene and a fuss, and [ 
She has made her own bed, and 
You may tell her so from me, 


with the air of one making a Vast concession, 
‘1 do believe [ conld make something of you 
if [ had the chance. I’ write to you. Take 
that, child, and get yourself some proper shoes 
instead of those shabby ones, and hide that old 
frock in the rag-bag, where it ought to be. 

Before the 
astonished girl, who had never possessed one In 


“That” was a five pound note. 


her life, could recover sufficient presence ot nind 
to thank her awe-inspiring visitor, Miss Tennant 
was driving away 


CHAPTER VI. 
TAKEN BY SURPRISE. 

—~ PH, if | were ouly twenty-one !’ 
~, Kitty said to herself fifty times 
' a day, after Arthur had, as she 
considered, meanly deserted her 
“o join the reading-party in 
Wales. It 
cessively that he should write most cheerful 
letters home, taying ths Welsh scenery was 





b ae 
annoyed her ex- 
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as” splendia, and, as their coach was a brick, they foolish, I can’t prevent it. I’m nothing and 
in were a most jolly party, and were working hard. nobody now!” 
the Jealous Kitty could not endure the idea that “Oh; come, [ say, that’s hardly fair of you, 
for Mr. Anderson seemed in a fair way to acquire Kitty,” remonstrated Charlie, edging closer to 
hed as complete an ascenden¢y over Arthur as he her on the garden bench where they were sitting, 
ren had over his wife. under the great ash-tree. “You know that I, 
ind 
la 
nd 
ld 
ig- 
att 
ila 
hy 
d 
ed 
ut 
in 
yW 
ul 
el 

i % 
ir, wh 
il Ry, ti 
Ns 
il \ tt 
* + 
” —— 
~h) 
7 
i 
ld 
il, 
i, 
LU 
d 
l a 
t Mrs. Andersen's approach had Leen noiseless ”’ en 
t che - 4° 
) 
It was a comfort to know that other people, for one, think there’s nobody like you any- 
ling Charlie Farnham, shared her views where ; and some day ¥s 
“T must say, this new stepfather of yours “Kitty,” said her mother’s voice behind her. 
takes a precious deal too much upon himself! making them both start, for Mrs. Anderson's 
s grumbled the young man one day. “Why approach had been noiseless on the velvety 
loes your mother let him meddle in all her lawn, “a note has just come for you which 
fairs? He signs the cheques now, I’m told, you must answer, and [ should like to speak 
stead of het If you don't look out, Kitty, to you in the house.” 
you'll find yourself left in the Inreh!” Mr. Farnham, finding himself somewhat dé 
Yes, it’s all very well to talk like that—bnt trop, rose with an indolent straightening of his 
What can I do? If mother chouses to be so long limbs. 
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“T must be going, Mrs. Anderson,” he said, who is on the staff of one of the large London 
with a tentative accent which plainly implied — hospitals, has been out of health owing to ty) 
that if his hostess had suggested he should close attention to the duties of his profession, 
remain to luncheon, he would have snapped I thought it would be only kind to ask him tp 


at the offer. come down here to recruit. He is a mog 
“Yes; your uncle will probably want you,’ admirable young man, and has worked his 
said the lady rather pointedly, as she held out = way up as very few could have done.” 
her hand. And with not the best grace in the “Tt was his mother whom Mr. Anderson 
world he had to accept his dismissal. supplied with money, was it not?” 
“This is all Mr. Anderson’s doing,” reflected “Yes, poor thing! her husband died young 


Kitty, as she accompanied her mother to the and left her hardly anything. If it had not 
house. “He found out Charlie was here, and been for Allan, she could never have afforded 
sent mother to pack him off. How truly con- to educate her children. It is a consolation to 


temptible !” think they are all turning out well, Willie~ 
“Kitty, [ wanted to tell you that next week Dr. Forester—especially.” 

we shall have a visitor here, and L hope you “JT hate paragons!” muttered Kitty peevishly, 

will find him a pleasant companion, Mr. “Lo am = sorry he is coming; but [suppose 

Anderson's nephew there’s no help for it. Mr. Anderson’s will is 
Kitty made an impatient movemeut. « law now, and there’s no more to be said,” 
“His nephew, Dr. Forester, his sister's son, “Indeed Kitty, you are very unjust. It was 


not Mr. Anderson's — sug. 
gestion that I should 
invite him. IL did it en 
tirely on my own respon 
sibility, thinking the Bar 
port air would do him 
good, | have a great lik 
ing for him personally, for 
I made his acquaintance 
when I was staying in 
London before my mar 
riage.” 

Miss Creighton said no 
more, but her face fore- 
boded an anything but 
warm welcome for the 
stranger, whom she de 
tested beforehand, on ac 
count of | his relationship 
to Mr. Anderson. She was 
quite sure he would tum 


er ge 


out a prig and a bore, one 
of those detestable people 
who know everything and 
are alway right. She 
made up her mind to bk 
well out of the way when 
the — visiter train Was 


Bi 
s)) 
ii 


timed to arrive; and to 


spend as little time at 


home as possible. 
It was announced that 





he was coming by the 
seven o'clock train ; and at 
breakfast that morning she 
proclaimed with demure 
satistaction that she was 
going to spend the evel: 


ing with Miss Talbot. 


“She tried to collect herscif.””—p. 
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Mr. Anderson looked unmistakably  dis- 
appointed. 

“My lassie” (he would persist in calling her 
by all sorts of affectionate names, despite her 
frowns), “‘my nephew Willie is coming to-night, 
ind I hoped you would be here to meet him. 
Could you not go to Miss Talbot some other 
time ?” 

“No, I have made the engagement, and I 
must keep to it,” said Kitty hastily. Charlie 
Farnham was in the plot too, and it was 
uranged that he should bring her home. 

“How fond you seem to have grown of Miss 
Talbot all at Kitty!” remarked Rosa. 
“Not so long ago you couldn’t bear her, and 
called her a tattling old busybody—as she is.” 
my best friend!” cried Kitty 


once, 


“ She is 
vehemently. 

“Really? Then I’m sorry for you,” Rosa 
answered, as she solemnly investigated the state 
of the marmalade-dish. “I should indeed con- 
sider myself on my last legs if I had nobody 
to care for me but Miss Talbot.” 

“T believe she means well, Rosa,” hastily put 
in Mrs. Anderson. “ Don’t forget she has done 
a good deal for us at one time or another.” 

“She has eaten a good many luncheons and 
dinners here at one time or another, if that is 
what you mean. And if we were suddenly to go 
bankrupt, or get some frightful illness, no doubt 
she’d come and weep crocodile-tears over us, 
and say that nobody would ever feel for us like 
Matilda Talbot! ‘Codlin’s the friend, not Short.’ 
But all the same, I should prefer Short.” 

But, alas for Kitty’s deep-laid plans! She 
had forgotten, when she made the arrangement 
to dine with Miss Talbot, how in this world— 

“The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley.” 

After luncheon the rest all went different ways, 
leaving Miss Creighton, at her own desire, to 
spend a long, lazy, delightful afternoon by her- 
self, luxuriously swinging in a hammock beneath 
the great cedar, reading an entrancing novel. 
When at length her hero and heroine were 
duly made happy ever after, Kitty amused her- 
self by a grand romp on the lawn with Toby, 
her beautiful Persian kitten, who was a recent 
acquisition. 

When it was tea-time she went back to the 
house, carrying the purring Toby on her shoulder, 
which was his favourite resting-place. The open 
French window of the drawing-room was the 
readiest means of entrance, and through it she 
went with her swift, light step, singing “Tom 
Sowling” at the top of her voice; her face half- 
buried in Toby’s bushy fur, and his thick tail 
encircling her neck like a new kind of boa. But 
her song came to an abrupt termination as she 
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suddenly found herself in the presence of a 
stranger—a young man in a long black frock- 
coat, whom she had never seen before. 

Crimson with surprise, she abruptly shook off 
the kitten and tried to collect herself, never 
thinking, to do her justice, what a lovely picture 
she had made as she entered, her cheeks flushed 
by the sea-breeze, and Toby’s soft dark fur 
enhancing the sparkle of her eyes and the 
whiteness of her chin, by force of contrast. 

“T—I didn’t know there was anybody here,” 
she stammered. 

He smiled. She could not help noticing that 
he had a very pleasant smile, which lighted up 
a face not especially handsome; and he looked 
straight at her with honest blue eyes. 

“T am Willie Forester,” he said, and won- 
dered at the sudden hardness which came into 
her beautiful face. 

Hugely vexed at the undignified entrance she 
had made into the presence of the very person 
she most wished to avoid, Kitty subsided into 
a chair. 

“ We thought you were not coming until seven 
o'clock. Mr. Anderson was going then to the 
station to meet you.” 

“T said five in my letter—not that it is really 
of any consequence. I easily found my way 
from the station, and quite enjoyed the walk. 
What a pretty place Barport is!” 

Without replying, she rang the bell for tea, 
and when it came busied herself in making 
it, asking the obnoxious guest whether he took 
sugar and cream, and handing the bread-and 
butter with a severe politeness which secretly 
diverted the young man not a little. 

“T believe I have the pleasure of speaking to 
Miss Creighton,” he said presently. 

“Yes,” she answered coldly, stooping to pour 
out a saucer of milk for Toby “Get down, 
sir!” as her favourite, without the slightest 
warning, suddenly darted up her outstretched 
arm to her shoulder, and stood there in triumph, 
waving his great tail and purring loudly. The 
more she tried to dislodge him, the more firmly 
he stuck his claws into her blouse, until, seeing 
a bird hopping about the lawn outside, he dashed 
after it, to her great relief. What a baby Dr 
Forester must think her! And she had meant 
to be so calm and dignified and unapproach- 
able in his presence ! 

“Your cat seems very fond of you,” remarked 
the visitor with a smile. 

“Oh, he’s very silly. He’s only a kitten 
yet, and full of mischief,” she answered hastily 
“Won’t you have some tea-cake? I wish Mr 
Anderson were in. I can’t think how he made 
such a mistake about the train.” 

“T said in my letter that I should come by 
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the five o’clock express—meaning. of course, the 
one which arrives here at that time.” 

“Then Mr. Anderson must have misunderstood 
you, for I heard him telling mother that you 
were to leave London at five. ‘There is a train 
then, which gets here at seven.” 

“Then I’m afraid I must 
myself very stupidly. My only excuse is that | 


have expressed 


wrote in a tremendous hurry, having just been 
summoned to an urgent case in the accident 
ward. I’m very sorry to march in so uncere- 
moniously, and upset all your arrangements, 


Miss Creighton,” he said apologetically. 

“Oh, it makes no difference,” Kitty assured 
him, but not very graciously. “ Everybody is 
out but Perhaps you would like to go 
round the garden tu pass the time ?” 

“Oh, pray don’t trouble about me! I 
amuse myself with a book, or anything,” he 
entreated , but she was resolute, and marched 
him out of doors and round the grounds, with 
a prim air of doing her duty by a_ tiresome 
which, from the girl who had 
recently been about with the kitten 
on her shoulder, was truly funny. 

“What a splendid tennis-court !” he said, sur- 
veying the green expanse with its broad white 
lines approvingly. “Your garden is_ perfectly 
charming, Miss Creighton. Unele Allan 
frequently mentioned it in his letters.” 

“Does he write often?” asked Kitty drily 

* About week. My mother is his 
favourite sister, you see, and they have always 


me. 


can 


bore. coming 


dancing 


has 


once a 


kept up a correspondence.’ 
“Has he often mentioned me in his letters ?” 


Kitty could not refrain from asking, though 
she felt th query to be foolish. 
The young doctor gave a_ sudden, rather 


mischievous smile, which. truth to tell, greatly 
piqued her curiosity 

‘Frequently. I should have 
anywhere from his description of you.” 

Feeling certain that Mr. Anderson was not 
likely to say anything very flattering about her, 
Kitty was not a little mortified by this frank 
avowal. It was hateful to think that, unknown 
to her, her stepfather had doubtless been writing 
the most uncomplimentary things about her, for 
the edification of his sister and her family 

She stood still defiantly in the middle of the 
and looked Willie full in the face. 
then, Dr. Forester! You 
expect beforehand, and are pre- 
course, as Mr. Anderson is 
you will believe his version of 

that is only natural! But | 
is something to be said on my 


recognised you 


lawn, 

‘Very well 
told what to 
pared for it! Of 
uncle, 


were 


ve ur 


the matter; 
think there 


side, too 
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He gazed at her with an intensely puzzled 
expression, 

‘IT really 
Miss 
my uncle is prejudiced against you—though | 
cant imagine why. I would not men 
tioned that he has alluded to you in his letters 
if | thought it would annoy you. If you 
were to read every word he has ever written 
about you, [ am sure you would say that no 


don't 
Creighton. 


understand what you mean, 
But you seem to imply that 


have 


had 


father conll speak more kindly of his own 
daughter. You surely can’t believe that he 
would ever do otherwise.” 

Kitty felt more mortified than ever. If she 


had only held her tongue! It had 
tered her mind that Mr. Anderson really en- 
tertained kindly towards her. True, 
he was always gentle and courteous in daily 
life; but had ascribed that to mere dnu- 
plicity on his part, never doubting 
his secret heart he thought her detestable. 

“Your begonias are the finest [ have 
this year,” the guest, in an 
tranquil tone, as if determined to ignore all 
but topics. And for Kitty felt 
grateful to him for his tact—though he was the 
nephew of her béte She entered quite 
eagerly into the history of the 
but it was a joyful moment when the wheels 


never en- 
feelings 


she 
uiat in 


seen 
: ‘ked e 
remarkec evel, 


safe once 


wore, 


hegonias ; 


of the pony-carriage were heard, denoting the 
arrival of the seniors, and she could slip away 


to dress before departing to dine with Miss 
Talbot 
The usual incense of sympathising flattery 


was offered her by the adroit spinster, who, on 
hearing of Dr. Forester’s arrival, expressed it 
us her opinion that it was excessively bad taste 


of Mr. Anderson to inflict his relations upon 
his stepchildren at The Cliff. Charlie Farnham, 
when he arrived, talked in the same strain. 


He was evidently jealous that any young man 
should be invited to stay in the same _ house 
as Kitty He had not failed to perceive that 
his own welcome at The Cliff was cordial 
than before the coming of Mr. Anderson, and 
not unnaturally resented it. 

A maid was sent to fetch Kitty home, for 
she had not divulged to her family that Charlie 
was to escort her. Under the baleful influence 
of prejudice and suspicion, the once open-hearted 
straight- 


less 


and candid girl was losing all her 
forwardness. So she told Elizabeth to go on 
ahead, and wait for her at the gate of The 


Cliff, as her protection was not needed, and 
slowly followed with Charlie, lending a willing 
ear to all his soft speeches. Very delightful 
they were, in the glamour of the lovely su:nmer 


night. (1 ntinued.) 
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SOME FAMOUS PRIMATES. 


By the Rev. Montague Fowler, M.A., Chaplain to the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


LIVES of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury from the 
Reformation to the pre 
sent time are full of 
instruction. The varied 
characters of the men 
who have been called tc 
the highest ottice in the 
Church of England, the 
diticulties with which 

each has had to contend, and the political 

have 
influenced them, or (as in some 
guided and moulded by 
them, furnish a never-failing supply of in 
thought-inspiring material to 

Church history. And the 

been preserved to us 

into the private lives 
those who have left 
on the nation’s history. 

Warham was Archbishop of 

the reign of Henry VII., 

and the wily years of Henry VILL. He 


] 








and eeclesiastical circumstances. which 
guided and 
Cases) have been 
teresting and 
the student of 
records which have 


rive many an insight 


und personal actions of 
their mark 


William 


Canterbury during 


ha vhtly deseribed as the precursor 
of the Reformation, and his primacy was 
+ ] ] : 1 7 “¢ 1s] 
the link necting the close of the feuda 
system with the comparative freedom of 
modern times. It is not too much to say 





THOMAS CRANMER: 1533—56. 
the Picture at Lambeth Palace.) 





WILLIAM WARHAM: 158-32 
(From the Painting by Hans Helbein.) 


Warham had prepared the 
nation for the desire for 
the necessity of throwing 
allegiance 


that, unless 
Church and 
reform, and for 
off the yoke of that foreign 
against England had so long been 
contending, the Reformation would never 
have so taken place as to leave the Church 
of England the continuity of its orders 
and sacraments 

Warham was succeeded by Thomas 
Cranmer. His weakness and _ vacillations 
towards the close of his life are too often 
while his admirable services to 
furthering the Reformation, 
and in giving the people an English 
Prayer-book and an _ English Bible, are 
ignored and_ forgotten. In pursuance of 
his design to provide an authorised English 
version of the Holy Scriptures, he divided 
Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament 
into nine: or ten parts, which he distributed 
among the most learned Bishops of the 
time. Each one returned his portion, cor- 
rected, by the appointed day, with the ex- 
ception of Stokesley, Bishop of London. 
When Cranmer sent to him for the result 
of his labour, he replied: “I marvel 


which 


remembered, 
the Church in 
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MATTHEW PARKER: 1559-75, 


much what my Lord of Canterbury 
meaneth, that thus abuseth the people, and 
in giving them liberty to read the 
Seriptures ; which doth nothing else but 
infect them with heresy. I have bestowed 
never an hour on my portion, and never 
will; and therefore my Lord of Canter- 
bury shall have his again; for I 
will never be guilty of bringing the simple 


| On k 


people into error.” 
Numerous are the 
with the name _ of the 
Matthew Parker. He 
favourite with Queen 
Elizabeth, on account of 
the kindness he had 
shown, as chaplain, to 
her ill-fated mother, 
Anne Boleyn. But the 
Queen never forgave the 
Archbishop for his mavr- 
riage, and for his predi 


associated 
Primate, 


great 


anecdotes 
next 
was a 


lection for a married 
clergy. In consequence 
ef Her Majesty's Oppo- 
sition to matrimony 
among the Bishops, 


Parker purchased a 
house at  Bekesbourne 
for his wife and family 
to reside in when he 
took up his abode there, 
and also a house near 
Lambeth Palace, that 
they might be near him 
when he was in London. 





JOHN WHITGIFT: 1583-1604, 


THE QUIVER. 





EDMUND GRINDAL: 1575—8%, 
Edmund Grindal, who exerted _ himself 
to encourage the revival of preaching, and 
to restore to the Church a learned and 
faithful ministry, thereby offended — the 
religious susceptibilities of the Queen, who 
peremptorily ordered him to stop the meet- 


ings for “ prophesyings.” His earnest 
character was thus described by Nicholas 
Gallars, an eminent French divine: “ You 
kept the rash and = innovating — within 
bounds, repressed the insolent and re 
fractory, humbled the proud, protected the 
innocent, appeased quarrels and _ disputes, 


and made yourself, in 
fine, a veritable Irenzus 
and peacemaker.” 

John Whitgift, who 
founded the school which 
bears his name, and the 
Whitgift Hospital, which 
is a delightful almshouse 

both situated in Croy- 
don—endeavoured to re- 
store the medieval gran- 


deur and magnificence 
f the primacy. The 
Archbishop's character 
presents a curious con 
bination of conflicting 
elements. He was a 
rigid Calvinist in doc- 
trine, a High Church 


man in matters of eccle- 
siastical government, @ 
Prince - Bishop in the 
pomp and splendour of 
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his surroundings, and a munificent patron of 
learning. 

His successor, Richard Bancroft, was a 
man of distinctly different views, being a 
High Churchman and an energetic opponent 
of the Genevan and Scottish discipline. 
When Bishop of London, he took a 
principal part in the Hampton Court Con- 
specially disputed with Dr. 
Reynolds on  Predestination. It is not 
easy to gauge his character with accuracy, 


ference, and 


as on the one side we have Lord Clarendon’s 
exaggerated panegyric on his virtues, and 
on the other the defamatory stories told by 
According to Bishop Barlow, 
Bancroft lost his temper during the second 
day's conference. ‘His Majesty, observing 
my Lord of London to speak in some passion, 
said that there was in it something which 


his opponents. 

















RICHARD BANCROFT: 1604—10. 


he might excuse, something that he did 
mislike.” Barlow thus describes the Arch- 
bishop: “A man happy in his life and 
death, loved of the best while he lived, 


and heard of God for his decease; most 
earnestly desiring, not many days befor he 
that he might not yet live to 
Parliament, near as it was Sir 
John Harrington said of him:*“ No Bishop 

remember hath counted 
more vigilant in looking to his charge, ne 
quid ecclesia detrimenti capiat.” 

William Laud’s appoimtment to the 
primacy came as a surprise to him. King 
Charles entertained the idea that the new 
Primate | attend sutliciently to 


Was stricken, 


see this 


since J] can been 


would not 





WILLIAM LAUD: 1633 -45. 


(From the Portrait by Vandyck.} 


ceremony, and wrote te the 
Archbishop as follows: “We have given 
orders for your translation to the See of 
Canterbury. , We require you 
such ceremonies and _ offices, 


matters of 


to use al] 
and to carry yourself with the same estate 
and dignity , as your predecessors in 
the See.” Laud’s anticipations of the dig- 
nities thus thrust upon him were not wholly 
pleasant. To Wentworth’s congratulations 
he replied: “I doubt I never shall be able 
to hold my health there [at Lambeth] one 





WILLIAM JUXON: 1600-63. 
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year ; for instead of = —— 
all the jolting which 








especially when 
Juxon besought him 








[I have had over not to condemn 
the stones between Strafford, or do any- 
London House and thing against his 
Whitehall, which was conscience. Through- 
almost daily, I shall out the King’s life 
now have no exer- Juxon was his 
cise, but slide over trusted counsellor : 
in a barge to the at his execution 
Court and Star Juxon stood beside 
Chamber. And in him to the © last. 
truth, my lord, to At the Restoration, 
speak seriously, I Charles Il. was 
have had a_heavi- anointed King by 
ness hanging over the hand that had 
me ever since ] was blessed and sup- 
nominated to the ported his father on 
place. , There the seaffold, and the 
is no doubt that a Archbishop, then an 
curious depression old man, was the 
had louded the first to salute his 
spirit ot the new sovereign on each 
Archbishop and cheek and do hom- 
when, on crossing age. 

the Thames to Lam- oe premio betel The famous Non- 
beth, his coach, juring Archbishop, 
horses, and men were overturned into the William Sancroft, was, in spite of his vacillat- 
river from the ferry-boat, the accident as ing conduct towards the close of his life, a 
sumed in his mind all the importance of man of courage and determination. An 
an ill omen. Among the relics at Lambeth Archdeacon of Lincoln; having been accused 
is the shell of Archbishop Laud’s tortoise, of simony, petitioned the King, and the 
bearing an inscription which states that it matter was referred to the Primate, appar- 
was “mortally killed by a gardener.” ently with the intention of excusing the 


Laud’s William 
Juxon, King Charles said: “This I 
say of him, I never got his opinion freely 
in ife, but when I had it I was the 
better of it.” Unfortunately his Majesty 
often stopped short at admiration for the 
would done well to follow, 


} : 
Speaking of successor, 


will 


my 


advice he have 





TENISON: 





THOMAS Low4—1715- 


offender. Whereupon the Archbishop wrote 
to the King as follows :—-** Sire,—The crime 
he stands convicted of is a pestilence that 
walketh in often committed, 
but very seldom discovered. And, now there 
is a criminal detected, if your Majesty shall 
think fit (whieh God forbid!) to rescue him 


darkness, too 





58—b8- 


THOMAS SECKER: 17 
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WILLIAM HOWLEY: Is2s—41a. 


W. Ou R.A.) 


from the pe nalty, the 
arket ol Simon Magus 

De more frequented 

han evel During the 
ist illness of Charles IT., 
th Sancrott and the 


saintly Bishop Ken min- 

istered to the dying 

monarch, and both spake 

fearlessly to him, urging 

i full repentance. We 

we told that the Arch- CHARLES LONGLEY: 
shop “made a weighty rh a te 


him, in 


a good degree ot freedom.” 


exhortation to 


which he used 


Sancroft’s successor, John Tillotson, was 
the son of a clothier. He was a Lati- 
tudinarian, and married a niece of Oliver 


Though he 


favour of obtaining the 


Cromwell. was originally in 
assistance and advice 
the Compre 
hension scheme, he entirely altered his views 
found the House 
the Bishops, and courageously opposing the 
ecclesiastical that meditated, 


| uticularly the attempt to replace Episcopacy 


t Convocation, in regard to 


. a 
vhen he Lower resisting 


were 


changes 


y Presbyterianism. 


Of Thomas Tenison, who founded the 
excellent schools in Leicester Square which 
Dear his name, we have no brilliant record, 
though he is universally credited with 
having been charitable and pious. James IT. 
spoke of him as “that dull man,” and 
Mackay described him as “a plain, good, 
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heavy man, tall, with fair complexion.” 
Swift’s estimate is: “A very dull man, who 
had a horror of anything like levity.in the 
clergy, especially of whist ”—which latter 
would hardly come under that heading in 
these days. John Potter, who had been chap- 
lain to Archbishop Tenison, succeeded him 
primacy. His views of the evils 
were not as those 
His son-in-law, Jeremiah 


in the 
of nepotism 
which now prevail. 


strict as 


Miller, was a good and learned man, and 
deserved advancement; but it was hardly 
necessary to accumulate preferment to the 


following extent: “His Grace obtained for 
him from the Crown the united 
St. Edmund the King and St. Nicholas Axon 
in Lombard Street, with that of Merstham, 
Surrey, and the sinecure of West Tarring, in 
From the chantor- 
was 


rectories of 


Sussex. 
Exeter he 
promoted to the Deanery 
of that cathedral.” Arch- 
bishop Potter favoured 
Methodism. Speaking of 
Wesley and his com- 
panions, he said: ‘These 


ship . of 


gentlemen are irregular, 
but they have done good, 
and I pray God to bless 
them.” 

Thomas Secker was the 


Nonconformist, 
him for 
ministry. 


son of a 
who intended 
the Presbyterian 











ARCHIBALD TAIT:  jsts—a8z. 
(Photo 


Elliott and Pry, Baker Street, W.) 
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THE LATE ARCHBISHOP BENSON : 1s83—. 
(Photo: Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, W.) 


His preaching was held in high estimation: 
“When Secker preaches the church is 
crowded.” it was not only the matter, but 
the manner, that was applauded. 

John Moore's primacy is chiefly notable 
on account of his having consecrated, in 
1787, Bishops White and Provoost, the 
second and third Bishops of the American 
Church. The first Bishop, Dr. Seabury, was 
consecrated in Scotland three years before. 
Moore was an earnest supporter of Sunday 
schools. He was promoted from the deanery 
of Canterbury to be Bishop of Bangor; and 
a belief that he anticipated succeeding to 
the Primacy is supported by the following 
lines, in which the cathedral city is sup- 
posed to say: 

“To me, you prophesy, our mitred Moore 
Revolving years may probably restore.” 


William Howley, who was Archbishop 
when Her Majesty commenced her reign, 
was a saintly prelate, of a retiring disposi 
tion. During his primacy the Tractarian 
Movement commenced, but he did not take 
a leading part in the controversy. His 
successor, John Bird Sumner, was a man 
of deep personal piety. He was at_ first 
opposed to the revival of Convocation, but 
subsequently joined heartily in its delibera 
tions. He was a strong Evangelical in his 
views. The next Archbishop, Charles Thomas 
Longley, possessed a sweet and gentle dis- 
position ; and his primacy is notable for the 


fact that the first Lambeth Conference of 
all the Bishops of the Anglican Communion 
assembled under his presidency in 1867. 

The memories of Archibald Campbell 
Tait and ot Edward White Benson are 
still fresh in the public mind, and innumer-. 
able anecdotes illustrating their characters 
are well-known. The former strove, with 
remarkable success, to make the Church of 
England the Church of the people ; the latter 
lulled to sleep the fierce ritual controversies, 
and laboured to federate the various branches 
of the Anglican Church into a powerful and 
homogeneous body for the extension of 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth. 

In glancing at the lives of our past Pri- 
mates, one thought is brought forcibly home 
to us—that no two Archbishops can be said to 
have lived and died like each other. Some 
passed peaceful and quiet days, others were 
thrown on troublous times; to some were 
given pomp and state and earthly riches, 
to others want that approached near to 
penury. When Archbishop Warham lay on 
his deathbed, he asked his steward how much 
money he had left. ‘Only thirty pounds,” 
was the reply. “Enough journey money for 
heaven,” said the dying man quietly. 

Whether on the scaffold or at home, by 
violence or peacefully, there comes to us a 
wonderful tale of good men prepared for 
death in the records of the See of Canter- 
bury—a record to which a grand example 
has to our sorrow so recently been added. 











THE NEW PRIMATE (DR. TEMPLE), ELECTED 1596. 
(Photo: The London Stereoscopic Company.) 
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By the Rev W. Linton Wilson 


Saal NE stretch of snow, one sheet of 





Gj ? white, for two days! But, then, 
} / what a lovely exhibit of crystal 
ic jewels, what a soft roundness on 
1G Z all the banks and bushes, what 


an unsullied expanse of glisten- 
mg, sparkling purity ! The little separate 
fowerlike cry stals, too, how starry and how 


varied they were! What sweet little clear 
stars of ice they all were; how surprising 
to find the flakes made up of perfectly 


clear needles and flowers and stars of ice, 
in tiny exquisite symmetrical forms, and to 


see them standing out like moss by some 


evidently magnetic force from each stem 
and leaf-point and twig! 
When one comes to examine natural ob- 


jects, what a contrast there is between them 
and artificial objects manufactured even by 
the highest art of man! Take a lens and ex- 
amine the finest piece of gorgeous garment fit 
to clothe a king ; it looks coarse and rough 
and irregular. Put the same piece under 
microscope, the coarseness and 
irregularity are only moze 


a gor vd 
roughness and 


marked and manifest. 3ut treat the wing 
of a butterfly or the petal of a flower in 
the same way: look at it first with a 
small magnifying glass, and then under a 
microscope, and the beauties multiply with 
the power; there is no limit to the exquisite 
perfections that may be discovered by the 
most casual observer—‘ not even Solomon in 
all his glory was arrayed like one of these.” 


With what contentment 
a . 
. iA f | 
et \ 7 


in the heart could Burns 
{ 





write :— 


“Sing on, sweet thrush, 
upon the leafless bough; 
Sing on, sweet bird, [ 
listen to thy strain - 
See aged winter, ‘mid his 


surly reign, 
At thy blithe carol clears 


his furrowed brow.” 











“*Sing on, sweet thrush.’” 





/ 


The beauty of Nature, even in Decembe:, 
is truly marvellous.. Look at the regular 
irregularity in the intertwined branches of 
that oak tree, at the graceful drooping 
forms of the willows bending over’ the 
pond, at the wheeling flight of the curlews 
as they circle round the neighbouring 
fields in search of the food they find it 
so dificult to get in this hard weather. 

Look how the hardness of outside Nature 
softens the human heart, and every man 
is ready to render any help he can. 
Look how the beauty of the grass shines 
ut, the form of blade, the tender complete 
covering of the earth, the icy armour of 
water serving as a shield to 

beneath it from the _ tierce 
biting cold. The 
cold-blooded 
whether 


the very 
shelter all 
ittacks of still more 
water freezes slow ly . the 
reatures beneath the — surface, 
swimming free or hiding deep in the mud 
und roots at the bottom, are cosy enough 
underneath its protecting cover. 

It is curious under the ice to see the 
heetles, which must have air, coming right 
up to the under-surface, and putting up 
collect oxygen. This 
teaches us a singular lesson, which is this: 


their wing-cases_ to 


unyone who got by accident under the ice 
He need only come up 


to the under-surface ot the ice, and there 


need not drown. 


stay face upwards, with mouth close to the 
ice, and he ean breathe quite well. Ice 
contains more oxygen than water does, and, 
once underneath it, you do not feel the 
cold: it is the air outside that is so bitterly 
biting—the dry air, not the water. 

Notice how calmly the wall-flowers open 
their long seed-vessels at the bottom, and, 
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opening out right and left, allow the ripe seeds 
to fall quietly out with every wave t the stem. 
Go into the adjoining cornfield, and you will 
find the seeds of the bonny little scarlet 
pimpernel; they are enclosed in a cup like a 
little egg-cup or an acorn, which lifts up its 
ovn lid and the seeds scatter abundantly, 

The immense profusion of seeds would 
threaten to fill the land with almost every 
plant that blooms, were it not that all 
kinds of small birds, and many kinds of 
insects, need them for food. 

A poppy-head has a vast number of seeds 
in it, but yet the land does not fill with 
poppies. The seed-vessel is well supplied with 
opium, perhaps the most merciful and won- 
derful medicine in the world: but the seeds 
are perfectly good food, quite free from 
opium, and in Persia (the land of the 
poppy), they are very commonly made into 
bread. 

We have many medicinal 
plants besides the poppy. Fomentations are 
helped materially DV the seed-vessel of the 
poppy, but for a pleasant bitter, valuable in 
affections of the liver, nothing can exceed 
the dandelion. The root is dried and made 
into tea; it is used also for dropsy, and the 


valuable 


broom, the “lang yellow broom,” also, the 
only pod-bearing plant in all our stock that 
is valued as a medicine. Coltsfoot is good 
wall pennywort (Cotyle 
certainly beneficial in 


in chest affections : 
don umbilicus) is 
Cases ot epilepsy. 

Many more of our plants are valuable 
medicinally, and these are to be found 


about the common, many of them in 


abundance, and display the beneficence of 
Him who “doeth all things well.” 





Wall ig 
2 A BARRAUD 


“The beauty of Nature, even in December, iz 


truly marvellous.” 
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A BLESSED KNOWLEDGE. 
By the Rev. Newman Hall, D.D, LL.B. 


“I know whom I have believed.”"—2 Timoruy i. 12. 


T. PAUL 
was no 
Agnostic, 

He did not be- 
lieve doubtfully,; 
he did not con- 
fess hesitatingly. 
He did not say, 
‘I think it may 
be so,” but ae 
know it is. so. 
He did not ac- 
cept a system, 
but trusted a 
Saviour 





some boast 
certainty in 
things visible 
nd temporal, but uncertainty in things 


DR. NEWMAN HALL. 


hot Jart 


spiritual and eternal; they say they know 

facts of the natural universe, but know 
anything of its origin, or whether it 
ad any Creator; they know the revelations 

f Nature, but know nothing of any other 
Revelation they say that there may be 
1 God, a Saviour, a Bible, but they know 
10t They are Agnosties. 

Happily, this condition of mind is not 
shared by some of the profound — students 
md celebrated expounders of Nature. It 
vas lately my privilege, at a meeting ot 
the Bible Society in Oxford, to hear the 
following testimony of the chairman, Pro- 
fessor Sir George Stokes, occupier of the 
air of Sir Isaac Newton at Cambridge 
md President of the Royal Society : 

‘Why is the work of the Bible Society 
mportant / Shall we say the Bible con- 
tans some of the oldest records, poetical 

tings of admitted beauty, an elevated 

de of morals, and therefore deserves a 
l the standard literature of the 
orld? We take far higher ground We 

bove the book of Nature, which 

may study by aid of natural faculties, 
the Author of Nature has revealed Himself 
means beyond the ordinary phenomena 

t Nature, addressed not to the intellect 


one, but also to the conscience and heart ; 
means not to be appreciated if, in a spirit of 
proud self-reliance, we refuse to accept any 
evidence but what our intellect can fathom, 
r to take anything on trust. Above all, 


we hold that One has appeared on earth 
who united in His own Person the human 
nature with the Divine: and came and 
suffered to redeem us from all iniquity 
and reconcile us to God, from whom we 
were alienated through sin.” 

Many other leaders of science echo the 
sume assurance of the Apostles who were 
nearest to Christ, and best able to judge 
of the reality ot the facts which occurred 
in their own day and before their own eyes. 
They uniformly testify “We know.” The 
Apostle most intimate with Christ, and 
who bore the longest testimony to Him, 
said: “We know that the Son of God is 
come. We know we have passed from 
death unto life. We know that when He 
shall appear, we also shall appear with Him, 
in glory.” St. Paul, amid abounding trials, 
exulted in the assurance: * We know that 
all things work together for gooa to them 
that love Ged. We know that if this 
earthly tabernacle be dissolved, we have a 
building ot God.” And when in Rome he 
was brought before Nero, forsaken by friends, 
and in prospect of a martyrs death, he said: 
“T am not ashamed; for I know whom I 
have believed, and am persuaded that He 
is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto Him against that day.” 

Let us consider the text “ objectively ”_ 
what Paul had done; and then “ subjectively” 
—what Paul felt. 

I. He exercised faith in Jesus Christ— 
in a Person, not a mere truth—in the very 
Jesus he had persecuted, who appeared to 
him at Damascus, and ordained him as His 
Apostle and Evangelist. He trusted Him 
as still alive, as ever present, as mighty to 
save. The priceless deposit he committed to 
Christ was his own soul—with all its capaci- 
ties of thought, action, joy, sorrow, and con- 
tinued existence; in fact, himself—for life, 
death, eternity. He did this in view of 
“that day” of judgment when all souls 
would be gathered before the awful throne 
to receive their final award—* At the re- 
velation of the Lord Jesus from heaven, 
with the angels of His power in flaming 
tire rendering vengeance to them that know 
not God and to them that obey not the 
Gospel.” But he was “looking for that 
blessed hope, the glorious appearing of the 
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Lord Jesus Christ.” He had committed to 
the keeping of the Judge this precious 
deposit. As a sinner he might well dread 
that day, but he trusted Christ as the 
Saviour from sin by whom when yet a 
sinner he had been “reconciled unto God,” 
through the whereon Christ had 
“borne his sins, in His own body.” This 
Saviour’s invitation he had accepted, and 
trusted His pledged guardianship. He com- 
mitted his soul to Christ as Leader, to 
direct his goings; as Physician, to cure his 
soul’s disease; as King, to rule over his 
actions and thoughts. ‘My Lord and my 
God!” I have trusted Him. He is able 
to guard me against that day. I know. 
This is the faith we are all invited to 
exercise. As guilty to be pardoned ; as sinful 
to be purified; as slaves to self, the world, 
and the devil, to become His happy bond- 
servants for ever. When we really believe 
in Him we say, “Jesus, Saviour, accept this 
soul of mine, which at Thy call I entrust 
to Thy keeping. Thine enemy has claimed 
it, branded it, tied and bound it; l 


cross, 


but do 
Thou liberate it, cancel the bond, remove the 
stigma, sprinkle me with the blood of the 
atoning sacrifice, impress Thine own image, 
implant Thine own Spirit, claim, keep, 
save that which I have committed unto 
Thee.” 

If. The assurance which Paul enjoyed, re- 
sulting from the faith he exercised. “J 
know: I am persuaded.” Faith and assur- 
ance are often confounded, as if the lack 
of assurance were evidence of the absence 
of faith We are “saved by faith,” we 
are gladdened by assurance. By the use of 
efficacious remedies the patient may be 
recovering, but still fearing. In _ the life- 
boat I am as safe as others; though, unlike 
them, I may tremble. But assurance is pro- 
mised, and we are to cultivate it by clearer 
knowledge of God’s Word, by increased faith 
and earnest prayer. Paul did not say, “I 
dream, I wish,” but “I know.” What he 
knew was not simply the fact of his faith, 
but the personal Saviour whom he trusted. 
This text is often misquoted as “I know 
in whom 1 have believed.” Thus the chief 
idea is hidden. St. Paul did not simply know 
the fact that it was Jesus whom he trusted, 
but he knew Jesus Himself—as a_ proved 


Benefactor, as a personal Friend. It is one 
thing if we are aware of the name of the 
benefactor who has 


generously helped us, 








without our having any personal intimacy. Tt 
is a much greater thing if we can say, “] 
know himself as a true friend; I have had 
many personal evidences of his self-sacrificing 


kindness, his faithful friendship.” Paul had 
enjoyed His visible presence. “At my first 
defence no one took my part, but all for 
sook me; but the Lord stood by me and 
strengthened me.” Paul knew that Jesus 
was always with him, directing, consoling, 
preserving; and so he added in his letter 
to Timothy, “And I was delivered out of 
the mouth of the lion; and the Lord will 
deliver me from every evil work, and save 
me unto His heavenly kingdom.” 

We have not, as Paul, beheld Jesus with 
our bodily eyes, but we can as much as 
the Apostle rejoice in Him, “whom, having 
not seen, we love; in whom, though now 
we see Him not, yet believing, we rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
Paul’s assurance may be ours. I have 
trusted in Christ; I do now trust. He is 
no stranger. I have felt His presence; I 
have experienced His blessing; I know 
Him strong, compassionate, loving, faithful. 
He is able to guard that which I have 
committed to His care until that day, how- 
ever long the lapse, however fierce the foe, 
however feeble my faith; at that day, for 
He Himself will occupy the throne, to wel- 
come those who have trusted Him—*“ Come, 
ye blessed of My Father.” We have no 
pretension to the Apostle’s exalted piety, 
matchless zeal, supernatural powers, wonder- 
ful achievements; but we have the very 
same Saviour, and may enjoy the very same 
assurance. His was not based on any merit 
of his own, but simply on Christ. Just so 
we trust—not in a Church, or a priest, ora 
pastor; not in our own character or works, 
not in our own faith or assurance, but in 
Jesus only. “QO Lord, in Thee have I 
trusted: let me never be confounded.” Jesus 
replies for all who commit themselves to 
Him for pardon and holiness and heaven: 
“They shall never perish.” 

Must not the ways paved with such as 
surance be “ways of pleasantness and _ paths 
of peace”? Are there not many who would 
gladly purchase this confidence of _ safety 
hereafter, and of the presence of Jesus now, 
at the cost of ail the world contains? It 
can be the privilege of everyone, the im- 
mediate experience of yourself, by com 
mitting the keeping of your soul to Christ 
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IL—THE DAWN. 
By the Rev. William Murdoch Johnston, M.A., Vicar of East Twickenham. 


HERE is no 
story so rich 
in tales of 
romance as 
the story of 
Christianity 
in the Three 
Kingdoms. 
It is full of 
brave deeds, 
of pathetic 
sorrows, of 
tender loves, 
and of 

mighty issues. The 

men and women who 
worked it out were 
intensely and broadly 
human. Wit and humour and song play 
round about them, and rise in undulous 

swells of music, plaintive and jubilant, mili- 

tant as our Northern storms, or soft and 

peaceful as the evening murmur of an 

Italian grove. More and more it comes to 

be seen that it is individual men who 

make history; and no men have ever yet 
so much re-created the world es the heroes 
of the Cross. 

It is of some of these I am about to 
write, and I shall be proud indeed if any- 
thing I say will turn the minds of my 
readers to the fuller pages which tell of 
God’s wonderful works for His Church. 

And it is of our own land we have to 
think—of England, Scotland, and Treland— 
as the mists are gradually absorbed, and 
we see these islands in the light of our 






earliest history. But we must remember 
that they were then far different from the 
islands of later days. Indeed, it is only 


of recent centuries that England has_ be- 
come populous. Ireland has lost a _ large 





portion of its people, but it never rose 
above seven millions; and even yet the 
population of Scotland is small. After the 
Wars of the Roses, England numbered only 
two and a half million souls. The White- 
chapel girl who thought the country was 
nothing in comparison with Commercial 
Road would have fared badly in the land 
of her ancestors, when an _ impenetrable 
forest stretched from Aylesford into Hamp- 
shire, and a wild morass reached from the 
Wash to Cambridge; when the _ wolf 
roamed all the North as far as Derby, and 
the roar of the wild bull shook every forest 
from the Channel to the ‘Tweed. Scotland 
was scantier in people, but equally abun- 
dant in wild and waste. The rich arable 
valleys that skirt the banks of the Clyde 
and the Tweed were filled with forests ; and 
the terror of the gloomy mountains was 
made more terrible because of the restless, 
ruthless heathen that dwelt along their 
flanks. Ireland lay breasting the Atlantic 
sweil, a pure and unassailed home of the 
Celt. In both islands the Celtic tribes pre- 
served their identity, and Celtic customs sur- 
vived the natural changes of centuries. 
Such as the migrating horde was when it 
left the high tablelands of Asia, such, in 
great measure, it was when it was _ pene- 
trated by the enterprise of the West. Few 
lands present such a front to the sea on 
every hand, and none shows such a basin 
of pastureland whose verdure is almost a 
living thing, and whose sunlight falls through 
bluest of skies and plays like a little child 
with the shadow of hill and wood. 

In the fourth century, when our story 
opens, vast morasses stretched across a large 
portion of the centre, where the Bog of 
Allen exhibits now a specimen of what once 
was there. To the present day the sunny 
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PATRICK'S “‘ VISION OF THE SHIP.” 


lakes of Ireland are one of its most attrac- 
tive features We sometimes miss their 
beauty because we confine our attention to 
the biggest. Lough Neagh is nothing in the 
company of Erne or Corrib or Derg. These 
lakes, like the bogs, were probably much 
larger fifteen hundred years ago. Such were 
claimed for Christ. 

dominion in Britain 
was growing weak, the Scots, as the Irish 
then called themselves, delighted to harry 
the British coasts. Many a homestead they 
wasted, and many a captive they carried 
away. One permanent settlement they made ; 
for the men of Antrim left the Valley of 
the Bann and the hillsides of the Route, 
and made their homes on the shores. of 
Strathelyde, which they had often seen from 
Fairhead and the Causeway cliffs. Amid 
good fortune and ill they held their ground, 
and they were destined not only to turn the 
history of the land to which they gave their 


the kingdoms to be 
When the Roman 


name of Scots, but also to make a large 
portion of the history of the Church. 
What we call England was at this time 


Christian. 
people begins the Gospel was 
over Druidism. When the first 
taught there is Legend always 
comes with mischievous readiness to the aid 
of history, and supplies by invention what 
her elder facts. 

St. Paul may have landed on the Cornish 
coast and won a Celtic victory there as he 


Before any real history of the 
triumphant 
evangelist 


unknown. 


sister wants in 


did in Galatia. Tt is quite possible that a 
prince called Lucius asked some European 
bishop to send teachers to this country. 


And who shall pronounce it impossible for 
Joseph of Arimathea to have sailed through 
the Pillars of Hercules and up the Bristol 
Channel and the marshy mouths of the 
Brue until he rested on the tor of Glaston- 
bury? These may have been: we cannot say 
that they were. 

But what we can say is_ this, that 
Christianity secured a sound footing here i 
early days. There churches 
in Britain and Christian bishops about the 
close of the century. A synod was 
held in the French city of Arles in a.p. 314, 
and we have still the names of three British 


were Christian 


second 


bishops who attended it. A British monk 
called Pelagius emerged in his old age from 


the monastery of Bangor, in Wales, and 
turned half the Christian world upside down 
St. Mary’s Church on Dover Hill and St. 
Martin’s Chureh at Canterbury sheltered 
the devotions of British saints before the 
Roman gathered to the carnage 
of the Goths, and two centuries — before 
Gregory sent Augustine to the Gwent o 
open land of the south. : 
‘The middie of the fifth century altered 
all that. The Saxon shore and _ the same 
coast of Kent rang to the war-cries an¢ 
curses of heathen invaders. Church and 
community, cleric and layman, were swept 
away in the flood of heathen war. All 


eagles were 
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and all through the Mid Broughshane. Anyone who has passed through 


The Saxon and Engle fought the lonely conical hill of Slemish, and in the 
fought since at many a valley on the other side of the river may 

my a Trafalgar; but they still be found the remains of a rath or 
mthy of their steel in the rampart which stands in a townland that 
land The warriors of is still called Patrick’s Hollow. This has 
Hastings, and the defenders been suggested by Dr. Stokes as the 
parts of Old Sarum showed residence of Milchu and of Patrick. There 
igh as the oaks that grew for seven years he tended cattle; and 
ind as brave as the Celt there, TOO, he tells us, he rose in the 
ed himself whenever daring middle of the night and ran to hill or 

















“A terrible darkness and an earthquake added horror to the contest."—p. 177. 
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anxious to return—not, indeed, as a slave, 
but as the free pioneer of the Cross. He 
was admitted to holy orders, and was 
consecrated Missionary Bishop of the Irish 
by the bishops of Britain. This was 
about the year 432. He sailed for Ireland, 


land St. Patrick built a church, and it wag 
called Sabhall Padhrig, or Patrick’s bam, 
This was softened down to Saul, and the 
parish church of Saul is at the present 
hour the lineal descendant of the firg 
Christian church in Ireland. Patrick pressed 
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““ They asked whether they could see the face of Jesus.”—p. 177. 


and landed at Wicklow. It was there 
that a previous attempt had been made to 
convert Ireland. Palladius, a year or two 


earlier, had likewise landed there, but had 
been quickly expelled by the natives. 
Patrick was anxious to begin in the north. 
His first object was the conversion of his 
old master Milchu. And so he sailed away 
from Wicklow, and tried to enter Strang- 
ford Lough. But the race of the tide over 
the bar prevented him, and he was com- 
pelled to land upon the open coast. He 
there met the chief of the neighbourhood, 
who received him kindly, listened to his 
message, and became his first convert. He 
made him a grant of land, and upon that 





on towards the north. His old master heard 
he was coming; but the story told also 
the wonderful and magical powers he po 
sessed. Milchu was alarmed; he gathered 
together his household goods, set fire t 
them, and perished in the burning pile 
Patrick went back to Saul, and from the 
mouth of Strangford Lough sailed for the 
Boyne on the way to Tara. 

The method of the Irish missionaries wa 
the same as that of St. Paul. He cor 
ceived the idea of evangelising the Romal 
Empire, and so he swept past small and 
outlying communities, and fastened lis 
attention upon great and powerful centres 
like Ephesus, Philippi, Corinth, and Rome 
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So St. Patrick determined to attack Tara, 
the seat of the over-lord of the Irish 
tribes. He left his boat, walked up the 
banks of the Boyne, and rested on the hill 
of Slane. It was Easter Eve; and, accord- 
ing to the Christian custom of the time, he 
lit a huge fire in honour of the approaching 


festival. But ten miles away on the _ hill 
of Tara, which is visible from Slane, the 
king was holding the poriodic meeting of 
hiefs It was a time of great festivity as 


7 P : 
well aS O In 


business. The hall of 
enough to seat in comfort 

people. A vast number 
moment. And _ it 


feasts 


wel portant 
Tara was la 
eleven thousand 
were assembled at this 


was a part of the custom of these 


that no light should be seen over all the 
plain before the r ryyal beacon was flared. 
St. Patrick’s light burned brightly within 


view: and the king ordered a chariot to be 
prepared that he might in punish 
the daring offender. It was the first con- 
test between the royal paganism of Ireland 


perse ym 


and the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
Chief Druid fie reely opposed the saint, 
and was struck dead. <A _ terrible darkness 
ud an earthquake added horror to the 


fled in fright except 

The narrative is 
later accretions of 
miracles and But the king 
accepted the faith and was baptised, and 
St. Patrick went further west. 

Up the banks of the Blackwater he 
found a brother of the’ king’s, called 
Conall, an ancestor of Columba’s, who was 
likewise baptised. On, further west, he 
went, along the road that led towards the 


contest, and everyone 
the king and the queen. 
now all but lost in the 
prodigies 


wood of Fochlut: for long ago he _ had 
heard a voice calling him hither. The 


place has been identified with Donaghmore, 
near Killala, in the county Mayo. Patrick 
spent seven years in Connaught. At Crua- 
chan, not far from Roscommon, was a great 
Druidical establishment, whither King Laog- 
haire, who reigned at Tara, had sent two of 
his daughters to be educated. They went out 
one morning for their bath at a neighbour- 
ing spring, and to their amazement saw it 
was surrounded by a body of men clothed 
in white and holding books upon their 
knees. Patrick addressed the maidens, and 
explained to them the nature of God in 
the Divine Trinity, and asked them _ to 
believe upon Him. They expressed a desire 
for fuller instruction, and finally, upon a 
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confession of their faith, they were bap- 
tised. Then they asked whether they could 
see the face of Jesus. “And Patrick 
answered that they could enjoy that sight 
only by partaking of the Eucharist and 
sleeping in death. And they received the 
Eucharist of God; and they slept in 
death; and they buried them near the 
well Cleback.” So runs the legend. 

From Connaught Patrick turned back te 
Ulster. He taught first in Donegal, and 
then proceeded to the heart of the 
province at what is now called Armagh 
He visited, as he was wont, the chief of 
the place, and told his errand. The chief 
asked what he wanted, and he replied 
that he wanted a site for a church; but 
when Patrick specified the Ridge of the 
Willow-tree the chief demurred ; for the 


place was a strong one that no stranger 


should hold. Whereupon for a_ while 
Patrick and his followers dwelt in the 
lower ground. But after a miracle, so 
says a later chronicle, the chief relented 


and granted the spot he asked for; and 
there Patrick built a church of wattles 
and clay, and there stands now the 
Metropolitan Church of Ireland. The see 
was founded in the year 457, one hundred 
and forty years before the landing of 


Augustine. 

The land was not yet covered. Patrick 
went south-east. He preached at Naas 
before the King of Leinster; at Cashel 
before the “three kings.” It is said he 
visited Dublin, then nothing more than a 
village beside the ford across the Liffey, 
but the record is uncertain. 

The prime of life was now long past, 


and he felt the approach of the end. It 
came to him at the spot where he had 
achieved his first success—at Saul in the 
county Down. It is said that he desired 
to reach Armagh, and to die there: but 
a Divine voice sent him back to Saul. 
After his death a contest ensued between 
the two places for the honour of his 
grave. Neither was destined to receive 
it. The monks of Saul yoked two un- 
tamed bullocks to a cart, upon which they 
laid the body, and, loosing them, let them 
they would. They rested upon 
the hill where the cathedral of Down- 
patrick now stands, and there the grave 
was made; and there, almost unmarked, it 
is secretly reverenced unto this day. 
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HOW THE SKIPPER 


By Edith E. Cuthell, Author of “‘ Only 
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CAN'T stay and play! 


I‘d like to awful! 
But mother ‘d 
eI be skeered if I 
— was late, and I 
must be gettin’ 

home!” 
And with a 


—— wistful backward 


glance at the pre- 
parations for play 


in the school-yard, 
Steenie slung his 


satchel 





across his 


shoulder and bravely set his face homeward to- 
wards the Downs. 

Steenie was a fisherman's little boy, and he 
lived in a cottage in the Cove under the great 


headland. He was the youngest, and alone at home 


with his parents, his brothers and sisters being all 


out in the world. He had no companions of his 
own age, and his playgrounds were the sands and 
the cliffs, and his playthings the crabs and the 
shells and the waves. 

Father and mother made a lot of Steenie, and 
on these short autumn afternoons made him pro- 
mise always to come straight back home from 
school. So, leaving the village and the shouts of 
the children further and further behind, he took 


the steep path up the hill. 
The higher he climbed the more wind he found, 
and he could hardly keep his cap on. When he 
came in sight of the sea he was quite glad he had 
dawdled behind. and anxious to be 
For it lay before him, a dirty yellow- 
colour, flecked and 
growing every moment more 
The sun was setting sullenly in a leaden bank of 
slouds, and when Steenie reached the head of the 
Cove he found father and old Thomas had drawn 
the fishing-boats as far up on the beach as they 
could lie, and he knew what that meant. 
Inside the cottage. however, all was warm 
bright. and a nice tea was ready. Father came in 
wet through with spray and the heavy rain which 
had just begun to fall. 
“"T wull be a dirty night, I ‘ll be 


felt safe 


not 
at home, 
‘white horses,” 


brown with 


and more angry. 


and 


boun’!” he 





remarked, as Steenie, with a mighty effort, tugged 
off his “When the sun sets ina 
bank, westerly win’ ye wul na want,” he added. 


great sea-boots, 


“An’ the cat sit washin’ her face this mornin’,” 
remarked mother. “I minded it would come on 
bad ! 

“And how did you know, eh, Lil?” asked 
Steenie, stroking her white fur 


But Lil only purred mysteriously and blinked at 
the fire with an air of infinite wisdom. 

When Steenie bed the 
so he was half-afraid he would be left in the 
dark, which would dreadfu) on such a 
night as this. For the wind howled down the 
chimney and rattled the shaky old 
that Steenie could hardly hear himself speak when 
he knelt at his mother’s knee to say his prayers. 
You may be quite sure he did not forget to ask 
God to take care of “those in peril on the sea,” 
and especially of his dear sailor-brother Bill. 
Steenie could get to sleep. For 
and each 


candle flickered 


went to 


have been 


casement 80 


It was long ere 
the tide was rising, and with it the wind ; 
minute they seemed to roar louder and nearer, as 
if they would overwhelm the old cottage. When 
he did sleep it was fitfully, and he was suddenly 
aroused out of troubled dreams by a tremendous 
thundering at the 

Father was out of bed putting on some clothes. 
The 


rush of 


door. 


next minute he was down-stairs, and by the 
wind knew he had opened the 


Then Joe Thomas's voice was heard shouting 


Steenie 
door. 
“ There ’s a wessel ashore on the 
if we can do 


the gale: 
Will 
summat!” 
A wreck on Deadman’s Ledge! 
thrill of through 
had he not of those 


} 
above 


Ledge ! you come out and see 


The mere words 
What 
rocks, 


Steenie. 


dreadful 


horror 
heard 


sent a 


stories 


the terror of that iron-bound coast. lying black 
and pointed beneath the water, only visible at the 
very lowest tides ! 

“Oh! father” he exclaimed, as he saw his father 
return and commence putting on his boots and 
his oilskin. “You're never going out in a_ boat 
to the Ledve! Stop him, mother! He'll be 


drownded, too! 
Father shook Lis head sadly. 
“No fear, my lad. I'd go if it wur any use. 
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But no boat could live going out to Ledge to- 
night. God help ‘em!” 


“Oh! don't leave me all alone! cried Steenie, 


as he saw mother rising and dressing also. “I’m 

ir ghtened : 

sia ° - ° 
“T can’t rest quiet,” she said. “Perhaps we may 

help, if any of ‘em yvits ashore. gut you ‘re not 
lone, remem»d 

lose by takin’ 


Steenie. Your Father in heaven 
care of you. Say a prayer, my 


sleep agin!” 


v, and gt 
Steenie stuffed his head under the clothes, that 
might not hear the raging of the storm, and 
as he drowsily murmured “* Our Father,” he 








l asleep, calmed and comforted. 


1 


When he awoke the pale autumn morning light 


ys stealing in at the window, and the world 
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Outside a white sea was. still 
raging and heaving on the beach. and away on 
the Ledge, beyond the corner of the Cove, he 


could just see the half-submerged hull of a small 
ketch, her masts raking up broken against a wind- 


seemed quieter. 


swept sky. 

Steenie hurried down to the beach to find 
father and old Thomas's lads putting off in the 
boat. 

“Tis risky work enouch,” said mother bravely. 
“But if there ’s anyone aboard as has lived through 
the night they may save em. Otherwise the ship ‘ll 
go to pieces. or they die o’ wet and cold!” 

Anxiously they watched the boat set off on her 
perilous mission. Now buried in the trough of 
the waves, now mounting the crest of the billows, 
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“* Nothing 





but a dog!'” 
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the men labouring at the oars, she approached the 
fated vessel. For a while they lay-to alongside her, 
at imminent risk of being dashed to pieces against 
her. 

“They ’ll never come back!” moaned Steenie. 

“If they ’re only not too late, please God, to save 
some poor exhausted wretch!” sighed mother. 

“T don’t see no sign o’ no one!” added old Mrs. 
Thomas. “They ‘ll have took to the riggin’ in 
the night and all been washed or blowed off!” 

At last the boat was seen to pull off for shore. 


The excitement grew intense. How many had 
they saved? Steenie on tip-toe could count the 
rowers—old Thomas ; father; Joe, his brother. Per- 
haps the rescued men were lying at the bottom 


of the boat. 
came ashore. 

Which was easier said than All danger 
was by no means over with such a surf on. With 
a mighty effort the boat was beached, between two 
waves, and all eyes turned eagerly to see what she 


They must wait patiently till she 


done. 


contained 


No half-drowned sailor! Not one! All the toil 
and danger had been in vain, after all. As the 
boat touched land there sprang ashore only a 
shagyy, woe-begone-looking retriever. 

The women and Steenie gave a little cry of dis- 
appointment, 

* Nothing but a dog!” 

“But he’s a nice one.” added the little boy, as 


the deg. shaking himself and barking with delight, 
jumped round him. Oh, father! may I have 
for my own to play with? See, he likes 
added, patting the wet black head. 

“He belongs to the ship,’ said father, mopping 
* Maybe his master ‘ll turn up yet.” 


him 
me,” he 


his head. 


‘IT doubt it.” remarked old Thomas, shaking 
the water out of his sou’-wester. 

“Oh, father, do!” pleaded Steenie. “He's so 
big. yet so nice! See how he lets me hold him by 


the ear. Father, remember I ain’t got no one to 
play with now!” 

The smile died away on father’s face. Perhaps 
he thought of the little grave in the churchyard 
Downs, where slept the little brother 


playmate. —Per- 


under the 
who should 
haps mother did too. 

‘I can make shift about his vittels!” 


have been Steenie’s 
she added 
with a sigh. 

That decided it. From that 
belonged to Steenie, and Steenie 
dog. No one ever claimed him; no master ever 
turned up. In a week or two the wreck on the 


moment the dog 
belonged to the 


Deadman’s Ledge broke up, and the dog was 
quite at home in Steenie’s cottage. 
There was a little difficulty about his name. 


They tried every one they could think of from A 
to Z, but in vain. 

“Let ‘s call him ‘ The Skipper,’ ” 
‘I’ve often heard Brother Bill say 
skipper should always stick to his ship, and be 
the last to leave her. An’ so you did, didn’t you, 
old boy 


So ‘‘ The Skipper” the dog 


suggested Steenie. 


as how the 


became. 
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CHAPTER II. 
“Snow! Is it snow, mother?” 
Steenie had awoke one morning to find a white 
glare in the room from a white world without, 
I should think so! And come on all 
like, on the wind. Such a gale! Yet 
ha’ knowed: ‘Three white frosts in 


“Snow? 
so sudden 
we might 


row, and in either wind or snow.’ Only hark at 
it, too!” 
It was close on Christmas, the Christmas that 


Steenie was so looking forward to, because is was 
to bring big brother Bill home from sea on g 
holiday. For weeks there had been peace and 
quiet in the Cove, and now had arisen just such 
another gale as that on which “The Skipper” had 
come to Steenie, out of the sea, as it were, No 
doubt, as the old dog dozed comfortably in front of 


the kitchen fire, he was very thankful not to be 
out in it! 

As the morning wore on the gale increased, 
The snow lay so thick on the rank grass just 


above high-water mark that you could hardly tell 
which was foam and 

When father came in to 
hung on his beard. 

“There ’s been trouble to-night, I makes sartin! 
‘Tis cold enough to freeze a watch to 
death. The best lighthouse in the world ain’t no 
use in sich weather 

As he spoke Steenie looked out of window. The 
veil of falling snow lifted for a moment. Spread 
out before him lay a wild and wide expanse of 
angry ocean. Then suddenly into the picture came 


which snow. 


dinner the snowflakes 


man on 


a dreadful sight. Rapidly drifting before the 
wind, helpless, partially disabled, came a large 
steamer. 

“Oh, father! there’s another ship’ll get on to 


the Ledve! 

Anxiously they watched her for a long time. 
Powerless to help in such a storm as this, they 
could only pray that a mightier arm than theirs 
would send succour. 

They hoped against hope. 

“If only she steers!” exclaimed father. “But 
I doubt there ’s something wrong with her steering 
gear!” 

Clear the dreaded Ledge indeed she did. But, 
even as they watched, the gale suddenly veered 
and drove her, helpless, landwards. She struck 
heavily on the rocks under the precipitous clif 
close to the Point. 

There did not seem a chance for her. 
washed her repeatedly from stem to stern, yet n0 
near and 
ship was 


The waves 
could do anything from shore—so 
yet so far! A boat lowered from the 
capsized as she touched the water, and every soul 


one 


plunged into the boiling waves. 

Joe Thomas, indeed, ran up the Downs to ask 
the coastguards at Buckley Point to send the 
apparatus and rope to reach the doomed 
vessel. But that would take time to arrive, and 
every moment was The crowded 
the rigging. and every now and again some were 


rocket 
precious, crew 


swept off into the sea. 
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Then they tried throw- 
ing a rope ashore. It 
came whirling deftly 
through the air, and 
there were willing hands 
ready to catch it on the 
rain and 





beach; but 
again it fell short, and 
was swept back by the 
cruel waves. 

Harry Thomas, indeed, 
risked his life by plung- 
ing into the water once 
to try to seize it, but 
failed. 

“Oh, I wish the rocket 
would come!” moaned 
mother, looking up to- 
wards the Dowas. 

“There’ll be no ‘un 
to save, time it do.” re- 
marked father, as again 
a white whirl of green 
water swept the ship 
and hid her moment- 
arily from their eyes. 

At this moment Steenie, too anxious to remain 
at home any longer, had defied the weather and 
wandered down to the beach. With Steenie had, 
of course, come “The Skipper,” who became very 
excited when the rope came whizzing from the 
ship. Steenie had not taught him to plunge in 
after sticks for nothing. 

“Shall I let him go in and have a try. father? 
He wants to, and he swims so well!” 

“T doubt his being able to breast the sea.” 

“Dear heart! But men’s lives are worth more 
faltered mother. 

Steenie ran up to the dog. For one instant he 
flung his arms round “The Skipper’s” woolly neck 
and hugged him; then seizing t:im by the collar, 
he rushed with him to the water's edy 


than a dog's! 


The sailors on the ship mast have seen and 
understood, for at that instant a rope again shot 
out from the ship. 

“Hi, in! hi, in! Skipper! Good dog! Fetch 


The noble animal must have understood his 
little master. 

With a bark and a bound he plunged in and 
lisappeared into the boiling surf. while Steenie 
ran and hid his face in his mother’s skirts, and 
sobbed as if his heart would break. 

It seemed an immense time. Steenie felt quite 
sure he should never see the dog again, when 
a shout from the shore made him look up. There 
as ‘* The Skipper’s”’ black head battling with the 
waves. Another moment and he was wading 
laboriously to land, and in his mouth—the rope’s 
end ! 

Half a dozen willing feet and hands rushed in 


“THE SKIPPER” 








WAS SAVED. 





“It was big brother Bill!” 


and seized it from him, and there came a faint 
echo of a cheer from the shipwrecked crew across 
the water. 

One by one they were all rescued by means of 
the rope, and an old basket with the bottom 
knocked out slung to it. 

“You ‘ve a brave dog, and you're a brave boy,” 
said *}.e captain; “for I understand it was at your 
bidding the dog went into the water, and I’ll 
not forget you. And here’s another brave boy,” 
he continued, as the basket was worked ashore 
again, “who stuck to his wheel as long as he 
could steer it. But for him we’d have run on 
the Ledge yonder, and none of us have got to 
land, I make sure. Sut the sea’s knocked him 
down and hurt his head—-—” 

He was interrupted by a shriek from mother, 
who had flung herself down beside the wounded 
sailor. Steenie ran to her side. 

It was big brother Bill! 

He was not much hurt, after all, and he got a 
good long holiday at home that Christmas. 

It was a very wonderful Christmas that. The 
saptain of the steamer kept his word. The owners 
sent money to the fishermen on the beach, and to 
Steenie a silver watch, which he is to have to 
wear when he is old enough. 

Nor was “The Skipper” forgotten. He has a 
beautiful collar with a silver plate, telling of all 
the lives he saved 

“"T was tit for tat,” father would often remark ; 
“one good turn deserves another. Ah! we little 
knew what would come of it when, after all 
that trouble and danger, we saved nothing but a 


dog ! 
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fT is afternoon, and the least busy 

time of the day in the Children’s 

Ward, They all have their toys, 

small and great, and although the 

noise to one not accustomed to it 

might be rather distracting, it was 

a “lull in life” to those whose 

abode it was. Nurse Frazer is 

sitting down feeding baby number 

two with milk and water: a ‘little roundabout 
thing with a hare-lip. who is the personification 
of good humour, and who springs about in a very 
boisterous fashion this afternoon and smiles in a 
way that makes l Frazer think him “so 
pretty,’ in spite of his disfigurement. But who 
is this standing by her chair a little pink night- 
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LIFE. 


gowned figure, who is about to seat 


herself com. 


fortably on the floor? 
“Nellie Bly, what are You mustn't 

get out of bed!” exclaims Nurse Frazer quickly, 
‘I's only dryin’ to warm meselb,” 

Bly in a hurt but 


you doing i 


says Nellie 
tone, gets up in obedience to 
the command, “Get back to bed quick as you can, 
Nellie.” But, instead of 
trots into the nurses’ sitting-room, where sits Nurse 
Rex, the head of the with a friend, 

‘Nellie Bly, mind your eye,” 
Nurse Rex at the little 
her into bed avain 
a rule,and Nurse Frazer is surprised at the silence 
which follows Nurse returned t 
her sitting-room, and, turning round to find 

sees Nellie’s little pink 


now, going to bed, Nellis 
ward, 
says the friend, as 
hauls 
Nellie is not easily quelled as 


darts person and 


after Rex has 


out, 








“Nurse Frazer tried io quiet him.’ —p. 


night-gown turned up- 
side down in bewilder- 
ing fashion. Depositing 


baby number two in his 
cradle, she runs to pre- 
vent Nellie falling over 
the cot rail. 

* Nellie, you mustn't 
do that: only boys tum 
somersaults.” 


‘I's only havin’ a 
turn over,” says poor 
injured Nellie. * Gib 
me some paper to wite 
to mammy ven,” and 
then Nellie drops into 


quietness, for a wonder, 





till tea-time. 

After this meal is 
over, Nurse Rex, the 
bright capable woman 


who h s charge of this 





ward, comes forth from 
her retreat, saying— 
“Now, chiekabiddies, 
we will have our sing- 
ing.” and, seating her- 
self at the piano, forth- 
with commences with 
the favourite, ~ Won't 
you join the dance!” 
almost all of them 
singing at the top of 
their small voices, with 
little regard for time 
or cune: “Will you, 
won't you, won't you, 
will you, wont you 
join the dance? " Some 


visitors, with the matron, 
enter in the middle of 
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it, but this does not subdue the children’s voices in with the return of Nurse Rex. Bat she was not 
the least, althougi Nurse Rex jumps up from the to enjoy undisturbed calm yet. 











it their entrance. The matron, however, Alfie turned round with a groan as he tried to 
on the performance being continued, until move his poor bad leg. and then came a peevish— 
ve nurses’ tea-vell rings, which summons Nurse “T wants a grink, Nors. 
Rex and is the signal for matron and visitors to With a touch of impatience, Nurse Frazer rose 
jisappeat on her tired feet and brought him a cup of milk. 
éGie n e momitor now,” demands a wizened Alfie drank it eagerly, and then waxed confiden- 
istn’'t j-mannish little chap of four, and Nurse Frazer _ tial. 
proceeds to place the thermometer under his arm, “I's poor ole man wif a bad leg. fader says,’ 
ve] | sits down by the side of his cot to hold it in he began, and then rambled on incoherently; for 
e t place; and Bennie is more than content: this is a Alfie, poor little chap! suffered from deafness as 
performance he always enjoys. well as a bad leg. and his speech was very far 
ell “Shall I t yer what yer got on?” he asks from distinct Nurse Frazer tried to quiet him, 
urs Yes, Be do tell me. What’s this?” says but his talking had wakened little Edie in the 
Nursé pointing to her cuffs, for this is the next cut Edie was a darling of three. who had a 
gular accompaniment to Bennie’s temperature- funny little way of repeating everything one said 
taking to her, and a decided aversion to the masculine 
That's J ifs,” he says promptly, “and sex, the mere sight of a man making her scream. 
t's yer cap, and that’s yer pinner—I mean yer It was really because the coming of the doctors 
1 t hapern. Sha I sing yer ‘ Ho! poor sinners’? ” was the signal for poor little Edie to be put upon 
out he asks obligingly, and, without waiting for an her feet, and this was very painful, for there was _ 
pink unswer to this gracious proposal, he begins a fear- no strength in her little useless legs. She began 
Ip- ful performance Commencing as hoarsely and a little whimpering cry now. 
der loudly as he possibly can on his lowest note, he “Now, Edie. go to sleep again, there's a dar- 
ting proceeds to his highest, and then down again, ad ling,” said Nurse Frazer 
vords being “Ho! poor sinners, ho! “Edie, doe aseep, dare’s a darrin’,’ says Edie 
pre- poor sinners,” without addition or variation. After obediently, but forthwith sits up and looks around 
ver this musical tr , which lasts some time, he offers her with evidently no intention of obeying her 
sing *“O blessed day,” as soon as he has re- injunction; and at this moment the ward door 
tn red f s former exertions One might opens and a man’s voice says imperiously— 
kK it W d be a pleasant change of subject, “You there. Nurse 
s cruelly deceived, it consisting of exactly Edie looks ready for an outburst at the sound 
4 the same performance with a change of words, and of the voice. and as the doctor comes forward to 
oor shouted fut in, if possible, a more lugu- the side of her cot she lifts up her voice and 
Gil rious voice Poor Bennie is quite overcome when weeps. In desperation, Nurse Frazer asks him to 
rit both his vocal outbursts are over, and lays back go out of sight, and with a laugh he moves away, 
and breathless, but very happy in the consciousness of for Edie’s aversion to men is a well-known joke 
nt successful talent —an aversion he has before now tried most un- 
ler The next three hours were full of stress and successfully to overcome In a few minutes she 


strain, until at last, supper over, temperatures all has quieted down again, except for a few little 
ken, the babies quiet at last, and each little sniffs coming in a subdued way from her little 











h mite safely in bed, Nurse Frazer thought she  sorely-wrung breast 
an would have at last the peace she longed for. It “IT say, Nurse, theres an accident coming in 
his had been the first time she had been left alone directly; you have got a bed, haven't you?” says 
m with the sixteen children entirely in her charge, the doctor, making for the door as baby number 
and it had proved rather too much for her inex- one begins to ery, not wisely. but too well 
e8, perience. She was ordinarily a fresh, bonny young “Oh, please—do stay one moment. I don’t know 
ig woman, but the few months of hospital work had what is wanted a bit. Will this bed do?” 
faded her roses, and her forehead was now con- “You are all alone?” he asks. “Oh, you'll 
. : yal headache; the noise of the sixteen manage all right. Yes, that bed will do, if it has 
ul you vl been appalling to-night, without a fracture board I must go now to see to his 
N straining presence to quell it. That being brought up,’’ and he disappears, leaving poor 
roublesome Soap Bubbles” was asleep at last, Nurse Frazer at her wits’ end. Luckily, however, 
m ais lovely iby face looking angelic in _ its Nurse Rex returns a minute or two later, and the 
of aureole of golden hair; but poor Nurse Frazer entrance of the night nurse soon after procures 
4 sighed as s houvht of how far from angelic Nurse Frazer’s dismissal for the night, and with 





was his temper She sat down on the sofa with a a thankful heart she departs as the porter carries 


u feeling of great thankfulness at length, thinking in a small urchin holloaing at the top of his 
I that in half an hour her release would come voice, accompanied by the two house surgeons. 


A. COOK, 
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With Illustrative Anecdotes and References. 


DECEMBER 20TH. The Birth of Christ. 


To read--St. Matthew . 1—11. Golden Teat— 
St. Luke ti. 10. 


NTRODUCTION. Christmas, full 
of joy to all—a Festival of 
Home. For Christ came, not 
as a great prince, but simply 
as a little child. To-day’s 
lesson tells of the visit of 
the Wise Men. 

I. Their Visit to Herod the 

Great. (1—3.) 

The place They came 
from the East — generally 

supposed to have been Persia. Persians known 

at that time for great learning and purity of 
religious faith. 

The men. “ Wise men,” i.e. men of science and 
knowledge. Believed to have been astronomers. 
While studying stars saw strange light in the 
heavens—probably a ball of fire. Watching it, 
they saw it move. Followed its guidance—pro- 
bably three months’ journey—to Jerusalem. 

The arrival, Picture the cavaleade of laden 
camels, princes, and servants—travel-stained and 
weary—arriving at Jerusalem. What a strange 
question they ask! No wonder news of the 
strangers and their question soon reached Herod. 

The king. What did he feel? Troubled as to 
who this new king was. The Messiah—promised 
Saviour—had been long expected. Was He come 
at last? Would He dethrone him ? 

What did he do? Just the right thing. Sent 
for the priests and Scribes, keepers of the books 
of the Law—asked what the Scriptures said. Could 
be no doubt. Micah 750 years before had foretold 
the place. (Micah vy. 2.) So he sent them to 
Bethlehem to seek for Christ, pretending a wish 
to go himself to worship Him. 

II. Their Visit to Christ. (—11.) 

Their joy. They staré at once—looking out as 
before for the guiding light. It is there again, 
leading them direct to the house. How full of 
joy they are! How confirmed their faith in God! 

Their worship. They deseend from the camels 
—enter the house. There are Mary the mother, 
Joseph, and Jesus Christ the little Child. They 
bow the knee and fall down in worship. 

Their yifts. What are they? Gold, given to a 








king; spice; of sweet odour, as to a priest ; 
myrrh, as to one who would die. 
Lessons. 1. No difficulties must ever keep us back 
from seeking Christ. All must worship Him. 
Christ is worthy of our best offerings 


Christmas Day. 

The Church of Constantinople at the end of the fourth 
century appointed December 25th for Christmas, and 
it was before long generally followed. December 25th 
was observed by some heathen nations as the birthday 
of the sun, which had been waning since midsummer, 
and now again, just at this time, showed an increase 
of power. And they kept the sun's birthday in ways 
in which Christians could not join. But in the course 
of time these practices died out in a great measure, 
and so the Church set apart this day for Christian 
worship and rejoicing, to commemorate, not the birth 
of the material sun, but of Him who came as 4a 
“Light to lighten the Gentiles” as well as to be “the 
Glory of His people Israel.” 


DECEMBER 27TH. Review of the Quarter’s Lessons. 
Golden Text—Eccles. xii. 15. 
Introduction. Solomon’s words in Golden Text 
contain the whole duty of man. How have they 

been exemplified in these Lessons? 

I. Solomon’s Early Reign. 

(1) His anointing. (1 Kings i. 28—39.) Was 
anointed king by the high priest Zadok in the 
presence of chief rulers, prophets, etc. 

Lesson. Beginning of new duties should be 
consecrated by religion. Well begun, half done. 

(2) His wise choice. (iii. 5—15.) Offered what- 
ever he desired, chose wisdom. Asked for scientific 
knowledge, power to rule. But omitted holiness. 

Lesson. The fear of the Lord is wisdom 

II. Solomon in all his Glory. 

(3) His wealth and wisdom. (iv. 25—34.) His 
reign was prosperous. The country was in peace 
Neighbouring princes made alliance with him. 

(4) The proverbs of Solomon, (Prov. i. 1—1!) 
These words of wisdom prepared the way for the 
teaching of Christ by parables. Solomon spake 
wisely and then acted foolishly. Jesus increased 
in wisdom. 

Lesson. Not every one that saith “Lord, Lord,” 
shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of God. 

(5) Building the Temple. (v. 1—12.) Suilt a 
Temple for the Lord—but also for the gods of 


his wives. Forgot the true nature of worship. 
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Lesson. They that worship God must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth. 


(6) The Temple dedicated (viii. 54—63.) God's 
presence fillei the Temple. Prayer ascended. 
Sacrifices were offered. God was honoured 
Lesson. Where two or three are met in My 
name, there am I in the midst 

(7) God’s blessing upon Solomon. (ix. 1—9.) 
A word of warning to Solomon. God _ has 
accepted the Temple, but Solomon must serve 
Him with all his heart. Then his throne shall 
be established for ever. Otherwise the Temple 


shall become a ruin and a by-word. 


Lesson. Righteousness exalteth a nation, but 
sin is a reproach to any people. 

(8) Rewards of obedience. (Prov. iii. 1—17.) As 
vith the nation, so with the individual. Each for 
himself must render to God obedience, truth, 
patience, honour. Then shall he prosper in this 


life, and attain to true wisdom and glory. 

Lesson. He blesseth the habitation of the just. 
(9) The fame of 1—10.) Visit of 
the Queen of Sheba. to hear and see 
Received reward. Departed in peace. 


Solomon. (x. 
She came 


for herself. 


Lesson. A greater than Solomonis here. Hear Him. 
III. Solomon’s End. 

His x (xi. 4—13.) His wives turned away 
his heart. He wished to please them—built 


heathen temples, and so displeased God. 
Lesson. He that liveth in 
while he liveth. 


pleasure is dead 


Making Christmas Happy. 

Does it ever strike you that Christmas is by no means 
a happy time for all? In every town and city there are 
those whose lives are dark and dreary. A few years 
ago a lady thought how dull Christmas was for those 
in our hospitals, workhouses, and other shelters. She 
conceived the idea of sending to each inmate of those 
homes a Christmas card. What was the result? Some 
who had thought themselves forgotten felt a new 
interest in life, and roused to action. Some were turned 
from an aimless life of wickedness to one of righteous- 
ness. Many said the receipt of the message breathing 
goodwill and neace altered the whole tenor of their life. 


NEW SERIES OF LESSONS. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


JANUARY 3rD, 1897. Christ’s Ascension. 


Te re ad — Acts i. ] —|] a Golde n Ti rt — St. Luke 
rriv, 51 
Introduction. New subject for the New Year. 


Course of lessons this year on Acts of the Apostles. 
Like first to know a little about the book. 


The writer. St. Luke, companion of St. Paul in 
some of his travels. Wrote in first person when 
ined him at Troas (xvi. 10) on his second 
uurney, and went with him to _ Philippi. 
Travelled with him again (xx. 6) till he was 
taken prisoner at Jerusalem — went with him to 
Rome (xxviii. 16), and sometimes shared his im- 


prisonment there. (2 Tim. iv. 11.) Was a physician. 
The design. To show how the twelve Apostles 
preached the Gospel to all nations. Also the 
Principles governing the early Church as regards 
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its worship, ministry, councils, etc. Contains his- 
tory of thirty-three years from Christ’s ascension 
(A.D. 30) to Paul's imprisonment at Rome (A.D. 63), 

I. The Great Forty Days. (1—3.) 

Proofs of the (a) Christ’s acts. 
He appeared to the disciples on the very day. 
He talked with them. Showed Thomas His hands 
and side. (St. John xx. 27.) Worked miracle of 
draught of fishes. (St. John xxi. 6.) All these 
proofs could not be mistaken—infallible, 

(+) Christ's words. Distinct command to remain 
at Jerusalem. (Ver. 4.) They must wait for the 
Holy Ghost, to strengthen for their great work. 

Last days. What question do they put? Be- 
lieved in Him as Lord the Son of God, but still 
hoped He would as Prince deliver their nation 
from the Romans. What was the answer? God 
orders all things in His own time. They would 
power—not for worldly things, but to be 
witnesses for Him. How? By their words—in 
publicly preaching Him. By their lives—in show- 
ing how Christians could live for Him. By their 
deaths—in being witnesses (martyrs) to the truth. 

Lesson. I can do all things through Christ, 

II. The Ascension. (9—14.) 

The scene. Christ, talking to the Apostles, mounts 
into the air—a cloud, perhaps of angels, hides 
Him. They continue gazing—in awe and wonder 
and reverence. The angels comfort them—Christ 
will come again in glory. 

The return, What are their feelings? Great 
joy. (St. Luke xxiv. 52.) Why? Because Christ 
has gone back to His glory—their work for Him 
soon to begin. They go back to “the upper room ™ 
of so many happy memories. How many were 
Eleven Apostles, the three Marys and a 
(Ver. 15.) What 


Resurrection. 


have 


there ? 
few brethren, making 120 in all. 
do they do? Pray unceasingly. 


Lesson. In everything give thanks. 
Ascension from Bethany. 
“What spot did Jesus select as the place of His 


ascension? He selected, not Bethlehem, where angel- 
hosts had chanted His praises ; nor Tabor, where celestial 
beings had hovered around Him in homage; nor Calvary, 
where riven rocks and bursting graves had proclaimed 
His Deity; nor the Zemple Court, in all its sumptuous 
glory, where, for ages, His own Shekinai had blazed in 
mystic splendour; but He hallows afresh the name of 
a lowly village—Bethany; He consecrates a Home of 
Love.” 


JANUARY 10TH. The Holy Spirit Given. 
To read—Acts ii. 1—13. Text—Verse 4. 
Introduction. One act only done by the Apostles 
while waiting for the promised Comforter. St. 
Peter proposed that a twelfth Apostle should be 
After prayer, lot fell on Matthias. 
(i—t.) 


Golden 


chosen. 


I. The Gift Given. 


The time. Pentecost, sometimes called Feast of 
Weeks (Deut. xvi. 16), fifty days after Passover. 
Jerusalem again full of Jews from all parts. 


Best time for preaching Gospel to all nations. 
The Like rushing mighty wind. Fit 


sound, 
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emblem Wind is invisible (St. John iii. 8). 
mysterious—coming and going suddenly ; sometimes 


powerful, as in a storm; sometimes 
always healthy and life-giving. 


So is Holy Spirit. Works unseen. 


mightily, ¢.g. on this very day making 3,000 repent 


at once. Sometimes gently, moving hearts. 
The sight. Bright 1 
fire. What does fire do? 


to all truth. (St. John xvi. 13.) 
Gold is tried. or tested, by fire. So by the Spirit 


can mortify sin and become holy. (Rom. viii. 13.) 
Lesson. As many as are led by the Spirit of 


God they are the sons of God. 
II. The Gift Used. 


The gift of tonques. 


5—13.) 


Jews from different parts — Asia Minor, Egypt. 
They had heard the 


Arabia, Central Asia, ete. 
loud sound of the wind —collected quickly round 


the house. What did they now hear? The Apostles 


speaking in f/eiv languages. What a strange thing! 


THE QUIVER. 


gentle ; 
Sometimes 
ight on each, like tongue of 
It gives light. So does 


the Holy Spirit teach the things of God and guide 
It also purifies. 


Who were vathered together ; 





Apostles, natives of Galilee, unlearned men (iy, 
13), yet now telling God’s wonderful works in sen@. 
ing His Son so that all could understand. Wha 
a great gift! Just what the Apostles wanted, 
They could not otherwise have reached ears of all, 

Lesson. The entrance of Thy Word giveth life 


A Wonderful Sight. 

A girl, aged sixteen, had suffered all her life from 
partial blindness. At last an operation was performed, 
and she gained perfect sight. How strange everything 
seemed! One evening. a week after her perfect recovery 
she went into the open air after nightfall. She quickly 
yan back into the house, the joy of a great discovery 
lighting up her face. ‘Oh, come,” she exclaimed, “come 
out quickly, and see what beautiful things have appeared 
in the sky!” Her friends hastily followed her out, 
wondering what she had seen. They saw nothing w 
usual. “ What do you mean?” they asked her. “Look!” 
she said, “don’t you see those bright things sparkling 
all over the sky?” ‘My dear child,” one said, “ those 
are the stars Till her eyes were opened she had never 
seen them. Just so God's Holy Spirit is a bright and 
shining light. Not till He shines into men’s Learts can 
they see God's truth, God’s love, God's holiness. 
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NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK. 


Her Penny Bank. 
EAN STANLEY'S sister Mary 


had a Penny Bank once a 





York Street, Westminster. 
She managed it twenty-five 
years, and had as many as a 





thousand depositors at a time. 





Four or five ladies were in- 
vited before the people arrived to come and tie up 
nosegays of flowers for distribution to them. 
Mary Stanley insisted that the flowers should be 
‘ prettily arranged, saying, “I want to give my 
people what is beautiful, and what is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well.” A friend, who thought 
of starting a similar bank in another part of 
London, came to her to talk of the danger and 
difficulties she anticipated. Miss Stanley closed 
the discussion by remarking with energy, ‘ My 
dear, if you stand counting the difficulties when 
there is a good work before you, you will never 
do anything that is worth doing all your life! 
Only begin. begin, begin, and the difficulties will 


all disappear.” 


week in a little court off 





An Indian Lady’s Work. 


Miss Lena Sorabji, who has for many years 
been associated with her mother in all her varied 
work at Poona, has lately been spending some 
months in this country. Just before leaving 
England to resume her work she received 4 
letter stating that a house was in the market 
exactly suited for the Marathi and Hindustani 
schools in Poona. At present these schools are 
held in small vooms wholly inadequate te 
their needs, badly built and ventilated, and 
having the disadvantage of being in a_ noisy 
and crowded part of Poona, with busy streets 
on either side. The sum of £500 is all that 
be supplemented by 4 
Besides 


is needed, which will 
building grant from the Government. 
a workshop and rooms fo 
workers and _ Bible- 


actual class-rooms, 
resident Indian Christian 
women would be supplied in the new Home. 
The schools have been in existence for several 
years, supplying a need that was long felt in 
the locality in which they are situated. There 
are upwards of 200 children in actual attend- 


ance, and these schools are a centre ‘of light and 









































knowled x l the midst of the 
poorest and most neglected in- 
habitants of tl Interesting city. 

Kinnaird, 115, 
London, W., is 





ested in this good 

work, and is anxious to enlist 
f he S of others. 
Christmas Greetings. 

\s the Christmas season comes 


thoughts are 





, e or ess ngrossed with the 
k ores *s which we wish to 
ey to our ft nds, and no eol- 
and other suit- ° 
i ! toes could be more 
ete tha new productions 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck and 
Sons Amongst the specimens 
which they have sent us are 
utistically printed cards of all 
P s and es and colours, 
da ily dresse calendars for the 
N \ nteresting  story- 
woks for tl very young folk, 
some | Lh Pane ls” and 
photogravures which are verit- 
orks « urt Although it 
is impossible for us to mention 
, se works letail, we can 
lp referring to the charm 
in illustrate woklets “ Dolly 
Town I ‘The Stories of 
Ru and Es which are 
specially adapted for the children ; 
ind also to “Grains of Gold” and “ Dew from 


! 


ntaining carefully selected texts 


for every day of the week, and appropriately 


illustrated Christmas would not be ce mplet > 
Without Mi \ ew Langs bock for childrer, 
which we have me to look upon as an annual 
institution ; and he has not disappointed us. 
The “ Animal Story-Book” (Longmans and Co.) 


animal stories by various 


uthors, which Mr. Lang has brought together 


md now issue with numerous illustrations 
I n Messrs Nisbet we have received two 
rightly written and well-illustrated books which 
woull make very acceptable presents for older 
en rt s ‘Good Luck ”—is a_ story 
for girls, by our old friend and contributor L. T. 
Meade ; and other is a story of adventure, by 
J. Macdonald ¢ xley, entitled “On the World’s 
Root Another work for boys reaches us from 


Mr. Frederick Sherlock, and is a series of short 
exciting stories by F. M. Holmes, 
t White Sledge.” 
eaiers may already be 
‘The Three Homes,’ 


strated 


issued under 
Many of our 
familiar with the story 
but special interest attaches 
which 


edition Messrs. 
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KWANG-MU 


(‘CHAMBERS OF 


AND 


Cassell have just 


that the name of 


now for the first time published. 


issued, on 








TSENG-CHANG, 


IMAGERY.”) 


account of the fact 
(Dean Farrar) is 
Messrs. Cassell 


the author 


also send us a copy of the new edition of Mr. 


Max Pemberton’s 
Wile.” which is 
time of the Grea 


trated. “Tan 
household 


mitted, it 


word, 
would 
a lengthy 
Carnegie and 
Hodder and 


is enough to say 


Maclaren’s famous 


scene is laid in 


well-loved parish of Drumtochty. 


lishers have also 


a 


Maclaren’s ” 
and, even if our 


description of his new 
those 
Stoughton 


healthy Puritan s 


fascinating 


story, “A 
romance of the 
illus 
name is now a 


Plague, and is well 


space per- 


be quite unnecessary to give 


“ Kate 
Messrs. 
issued. It 


work, 
Ministers,” which 
have just 
that it is 
Seotch 


another of Ian 
stories, and that the 
known and 
The same pub- 
“The Land o’ the 


the now widely 


sent us 


Leal,” by David Lyall, which, like Ian Maclaren’s 


work, deals with 
collection of short 
link to each. 


tender pathos, and 


Scottish life. It is really a 
stories, but with a connecting 


These sketches are full of deep 


reveal such keen insight into 


human nature that we shall eagerly look for the 


next work of this 








talented writer. 
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“Chambers of Imagery.” 

In the entrance hall of Buddhist temples in China 
there usually stand two colossal figures on 
side, as shown in our picture. They are gaudily 
coloured, and their visages are painted respectively 
blue, red, black and white. These are the Maha- 
rajas, or “ Four great kings of Devas,” whose office, 
in addition to their supposed guardianship of the 
temple, is to govern the continents lying towards 
the four cardinal points from Mount Sumeru, the 
imagined centre of the world. When kings and 
nations neglect the law of Buddha, these divinities 
withdraw their protection, while they bestow happi- 
every kind on those who “ the 
treasures "—namely, Buddha, the Law, and 
They are called Zi-wen (*He Who 
Much”), (“Protector of 

Tseng-chang (“Augmented Grandeur”), 
Kwang-mu (* Large Eyes” The spiked stands on 
the table fronting these figures abound in 
Chinese temple, to hold the red 
tinually offered by the worshippers, 
usually, as here, clotted with 
In the same hall opposite the door is an image 
of Wili-fo (the “ Buddha to Come”), whose Sanscrit 
name, .Waitreya, means “The Merciful One.” This 
deity is always represented as grotesquely corpulent, 
with a laughing expression of countenance. After 


each 


ness of honour 
three 
the Priesthood. 
Chii-kwo 


Knows King- 


oms”’) 
.oms ): 
every 
candles con- 
and are 


grease yutterings. 





BUDDHIST FAITH 


WEI-TOO, PROTECTOR OF THE 
(‘‘CHAMBERS OF IMAGERY.”) 
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three thousand years (from no defined date) he jg 


to appear and open a new era in the world’s his. 


tory. Behind him is seen the image of Wei-too, 
as shown in our illustration. His full title jg 
Hu-fa-wei-too, or the Deva (deity) who protects 
the Buddhist religion; in keeping with which 


designation he is always clad in complete armonr, 
and often 
the next page 


carries a sceptre-shaped weapon. Op 
is a photographic view of the in. 
Buddhist Temple. The great central 
Shakya-muni Buddha is seated on a monster lotus. 
leaf; on his right and left are the Buddha of the 
Past and of the Future. The latter, whose image 
is in view, is also Buddha of the West 
(O-mi-to-foh). Their wig-like coiffures, 
jnverted imitation shells, are of the 
known to us as laundry “blue.” 
The figures themselves are of gilded wood and 
plaster. We have had the satisfaction of hearing 
the Gospel message of the one true God faithfully 
proclaimed and attentively heard at the entrance 
gate of many such idol-guarded garrisons of the 
father of lies. 


terior of a 


cailed 

curious 
composed of 
brilliant colour 


“A Pictorial Life of Christ.” 


Our readers interested to know that 
the unique and interesting series of drawings by 
Tissot, life of Christ, 


which formed the subject of a special article ina 


may be 
J. James illustrating the 


recent number, have been admirably reproduced 


in colour and issued in two volumes. Messrs. 
Mame and Sons, of ‘Tours, are the publishers 
of this work, which can be seen at the 


Gallery, where the original pictures 


view. 


Lemercier 
are still on 


Drinking Made Easy. 


When visiting the International Exhibition at 
Berlin we noticed a great many automatic machines 
for supplying wine, liqueur, or beer, to whomsoever 
would put the necessary coin in the slot. A more 
creating drinking habits could 
scarcely be imagined. The thing is so easy: you 
dvop the coin, and the drink, which is so tempting 
on a hot day, is supplied without even the effort 


effectual way of 


of asking for it. 


Eleven Thousand Rooms. 

The Pope's palace, known as the Vatican, con 
tains eleven thousand Little wonder that 
an American lady, hearing the fact, threw up her 
exclaimed, “Think of the house- 
maids ! ” The oldest walls in the 
palace are those by Fra Angelico in the chapel 
of St. Nicholas, 
chapel at one time ceased to be used, the door 
and the very existence of the 
In the last century Bottari, 
having read of it in Vasari, set to work to find 
it, and at last got into it through the window 
which looks upon the roof of the Sistine Chapel. 


rooms, 


hands and 


decorated 
For some reason or another this 


walled up, 
place was forgotten. 


was 























The story, which is undoubtedly true, gives an 


idea of the vastness of the palace, and suggests 
the possibility of more forgotten treasures of art 
shut up in forgotten rooms. If it is miserable 
to be over-housed, how uncomfortable must be 
the master of these eleven thousand rooms, 
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on “Things to Live For,” and also a_ collection 
of short forceful addresses by the Rev. George 
Jackson, which takes the title of the first in the 
series, “The Table-Talk of Jesus.”°—The Rev. 
J. Reid Howatt has just issued an exceedingly 


able work under the seemingly inappropriate 





INTERIOR OF A BUDDHIST TEMPLE IN SHANGHAI. 
(‘CHAMBERS OF IMAGERY.”) 


especially when he reflects that his Master, when 
on earth, had no place to lay His head! The 
Saviour was thus homeless in order that He 
might bring us to His Father's house—a house 
Which has so many mansions (resting-places) that 
compared to it the Vatican is an_ insignificant 
hovel. 
Some Helpful Works. 

Our readers will give a special weleome to the 
biography of the late Dr. J. R. Macduff, which 
has just been compiled by his daughter, and now 
issued by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton under 
the appropriate title “The Author of ‘Morning 
nl Night Watches.’” Dr. Macduff was for many 


years a valued contributor to our pages; but his 


circle of friends was world-wide, and this graphic 
account of his life and work will be greatly ap- 
preciatel. The same publishers have sent us a 
helpful little volume by the Rev. J. R. Miller 


title “Jesus the Poet” (Elliot Stock), but the 
author simply deals with the metaphors and 
similes uttered by our Lord from their poetical 
aspects, and the result is a volume which gives 
us a new and enlarged view of the mind of 
Christ and of His methods of teaching.—From 
Passmore and Alabaster we have re- 
which is 


Messrs, 
ceived “The Lay Preacher's Guide,” 


composed of chapters by various well-known 
preachers giving kindly and valuable hints to 
open-air workers, and is prefaced with a_ short 
Another 
work which will be equally valuable to all 
“Barbed Arrows from 


introduction by Sir George Williams. 


preachers and teachers is 
the Quiver of C. H. Spurgeon” (Passmore and 
Alabaster), which, as its title implies, is a col- 
lection of short extracts from the 
sermons of the late pastor of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. 


pointed 
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Demons or Angels? 

An Eastern fable tells us that a king had a 
son in his old age, and was warned by his 
physicians that the child would be blind if he 
ever saw the light before he was twelve years 
old. Accordingly the king built for him a = sub- 


terranean chamber, where lhe was kept until he 


was past the fatal age. 


out from his retreat and shown all the beauti- 
ful things of the world, gold and jewels and arms, 
Seeing 


and carriages and horses, and dresses. 


some women pass, he asked what they might 


be, and was told, “Demons who lead men astray.” 
\fterwards the king asked him which of all the 


beautiful things he had seen he desired most ; 
and the prince answered, “The demons which 
lead men astray.” We agree with the king in 


the importance he attached to the infiuence of 
women; but we believe that the majority of 


women are not demons who lead men astray, but 
angels who lead them right. 


Christ’s Resting-Places : Capernaum. 

Capernaum was in the “land of Gennesaret,” 
which was nineteen centuries ago a most prosperous 
ind crowded district of Palestine. At Nazareth 
the Saviour was “brought up,” but Capernaum 
was “His own city.” It was when He returned 
thither that He is said to have been at home. 
(Mark ii. 1.) But though in this sense Caper- 


THE QUIVER. 


Thereupon he was taken 





naum was perhaps the most important of our 
Lord’s resting-places, it was but little rest that 
He got there. His only rest was change of 
work. No sooner had He returned from a min. 
istry journey to Capernaum than people came 
there to seek Him. (John vi. 24.) 
was on the western shore of the Sea of Galilee, 


Capernaum 


and it was when plying their fisherman’s craft 
near here that Simon Peter and Andrew heard 
the quiet call of Jesus which was to make them 
forsake all and follow Him. (Mark i. 16, 17) 
Capernaum was the scene of many of our 
Saviour’s most “mighty (Matt. viii, 
5—14, ix. 1; Mark i. 32, ix. 33), and of His 
(Mark ix. 33; John vi) 
Capernaum was in this way exalted to heaven; 


works ” 


* gracious words.” 
but the doom which our Lord pronounced against 
it and the other unbelieving cities of the plain 
has been fulfilled. So completely have Caper. 
naum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida perished that it is 
almost impossible to distinguish or to be quite 
sure of the sites of them. 


An Old Physician’s Experience. 


The famous Seotch physician, Sir Robert Christ- 
ison, lived a life of very varied experiences, and 
when he died in his eighty-fifth year said that 
“Christ is everything,” and that “in eld age we 
return to the simple faith of our childhood.” 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


An Amalgamation Movement. 


Vv be said be in the 





Amalgamation ma to air. 
Su ful men are turning their businesses into 
ompanies, one company is being amalgamated 
ith another; but there is one kind of amalga- 
m against which we ought to be on our 
ouard ui that is what Carlyle calls the amal- 
gamation of Heaven and Hell. This movement 
s carried on all who in thought, word, or deed 
iterate the distinctions between right and 
meg We do so in words when we eall bad 
ws by light, playful words that hide from 
s their depravity 
The Late Bishop of Killaloe. 
It is with deep regret that we receive the news, 
ist as these pages are going to press, of the tragic 
of the Bishop of Killaloe. Bishop Wynne 
s for many years a constant contributor te our 
ves, and his interesting series of papers on his 
ronement and work in the Irish diocese will 


itless be still fresh in the memory of many of 


readers. 


1g! 





THE 


LATE RIGHT 


REV. F. R. WYNNE, D.D., LORD BISHOP 
OF KILLALOE. 
Phot 


Lafayette, Dublin.) 
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The Quiver” Order of Honourable Service. 


PATRON H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 

IN response to many pressing requests, 
the Register of this Order (which 
at present contains over Two Thou- 
sand Members) has been reopened for 
short period, and to a limited number of new 
ibers, under certain rules which have been 
ounced in recent issues. All] applications are 

Ing a iit with in the order received. 

“The Quiver” Funds. 

st of contributions received from October 2nd, 
896, up to and including November 6th, 1896. 
ibseriptions received after this date will be 


knowledged next month : 
Sympathy, Liverpool, 


The Quire Waifs’ Fund: 
: Govan (107th dona- 


6d.; A, Yates, Loftus, 5s.: J. J. E 


n), is.; A Glasge Mother (78th donation), Is. 

For“ The Quit Plaugrounds Fund: N. L. Watson, 
or Park, 4s R. Dendy, Eastbourne, 2s. 6d.; &. 
tchell, York Road, 2s 6d 

ror Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: An Irish Girl, 103. 6d.; 

A Friend, 3s.: Sy mpathy,. 2s. 6d. 

For The Armenian Relief Fund: Sympathy, 2s. 6d.; 


\ 


G.0., Fraserburzh, £1; A Constant Reader, Brighton, 
for The Mission to Lepers: Sunny France, 50 francs. 
slg T Edit t glad to receive. and to for- 
f ° cf or 

| he vst it s concerned, the contributions 
¥ of his readers who desire to help external 
ements referred to in the pages of this magazine. 


Christmas Number. 
ARROWS.” 


Our Special 


“ CHRISTMAS our extra Christmas 


Number, is published simultaneously with this 
Part. and contains the Recommendation Form of 
our scheme for the free distribution of HAMPERS 


to the Lonely Poor at the coming festive season. 


Every purchaser of “CHRISTMAS ARROWS” is 
titled to a voice in 


en- 
the distribution of the Hampers. 
The number opens with a one-volume story by a new 
writer (M. A. Balliol), entitled “A Clerk of Oxen- 
ford.’ which is by F. H. Townshend ; 
and complete by the Rev. 
P. B. Power. with illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
The Bishop of Derry contributes a New Year's ad- 
dress to children, and another seasonable paper is 
“Sunshine at Christmas,” 
of “How to be 


illustrated 


also contains a story 


by the well-known author 
Happy though Married.” There 
is also an account, by. an eye-witness. of a curious 
tea-party and entertainment given to a company 
of tramps by a Dundee merchant, which is well 
illustrated. The frontispiece of the number is drawn 
by G. Papperitz, and is entitled * A Christmas Child.” 


Important Notice. 


We have the pleasure to announce that arrange- 
nents have been made by which subscribers will 
hare the opportunity of acq uiring, at a nominal 


cost. Dean Farrar’s well-known “LIFE OF 8T. PAUL,” 
with THE QUIVER of the 
“ Life of Christ,’ recently issued, 
terms of this offe r (which will 


uniform edition same 


The 


only remain in force 


author's 


Sor a limited period) are set forth in the advertise- 


ment pages of this number, 





As promised in our last issue, 
we give below particulars re- 
specting our Christmas Hampers 


for the Lonely Poor, and we 
feel sure that this movement 
¥ will specially commend itself 


to the members of the League, 
who now number TWENTY-FOUR 
% THOUSAND. 

We have decided to offer for free distribution 
among the Lonely Poor at least 


250 CHRISTMAS HAMPERS, 


each containing 
A Christmas Pudding ; 
A Raised Meat Pie; 
A Christmas Cake : 
A Box of Sweets: 
A Packet of Tea, and 
A Christmas Card. 

Every Purchaser of “CHRISTMAS ARROWS” (the 
Extra Christmas Number of THE QUIVER) will be 
entitled to a voice in the distribution of the above 
Hampers, by sending to the Editor the name and 
whom the 





address of deserving 
reader wishes to recommend for one of the gifts. 
Further particulars are contained in the Christmas 


Number, now published 


any one person 





‘THE QUIVER” 


INTERN ATION AL 


(BASED ON THE 
QUESTIONS 

13. What festival of the Church associated with our 
blessed Lord's Nativity is kept soon after Christmas? 

14, What other event in our Lord's life is associated 
with the sixth of January? 

15. Which of the prophets had foretold the birthplace 
of Christ ? 

16. What lesson may we learn from the dedication of 
the Temple by Solomon? 

17. What important lesson does the life of Solomor 
teach us? 

18. What period of Church history is embraced in the 
Acts of the Apostles? 

19. What question did the Apostles address to our 
Lord just before His Ascension which shows that even 
then they did not fully understand His Divine mission? 

20. What important particulars concerning our Lord’s 
Ascension are found only in the Acts of the Apostles? 

21. What do we learn from the prophetic message of 
the angels at our Lord’s Ascension? 

22. What important event connected with the Apostles 
took place between the Ascension and the Day of 
Pentecost ? 

23. With what great event was the institution of the 
Feast of Pentecost associated ? 

24. At what hour of the day were the Apostles met 
together when the Holy Ghost came down upon them on 
the Day of Pentecost ? 
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THE LEAGUE OF CHRISTIAN COMPASSION. 
OUR CHRISTMAS HAMPERS FOR THE 








LONELY POOR. 


As, doubtless, there will be many more deserving 
than the 250 Hampers can supply, we ap 
to receive any subscriptions our readers (and 
especially members of the League) may desire tp 
send us towards the making up of ADDITIONAL 
HAMPERS, in order that as many as possible of the 
lonely and hungry folk may not be left without 
gift of “kindly cheer” on Christmas Day 
Such contributions will be duly acknowledged in 
THE QUIVER. 


Cases 


open 


some 


THE PRIZE. 

Our readers will this Prize was 
offered to members for the best essay showing how 
the League and its objects may be the most effec. 
tively promoted; and, after careful consideration, 
the paper by Mr. J. William Ness, Jun. (of 19, Park 
Grove, Glasgow), has been adjudged the best sent 


TEN-GUINEA 


remember that 


in, and a cheque for Ten Guineas has accordingly 


been sent to the author, whose paper we hope 
to publish, in whole or in part, in an early 
number, 

We take this opportunity of reminding members 
of the PRIZE or Firry GUINEAS which is offered 


for the best serial story illustrating the objects of 
the League, the particulars of which have already 
The latest date for this Competition 


1897. 


been given. 


is January Ist, 


» er 

or O)9\ 
~~ ( Sr 
he oe 


BIBLE CLASS. 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 96. 

1. Twenty cities in the land of Galilee. (1 Kings iz 
ll, 12.) 

2. The city of Tadmor in the wilderness. 
ix. 18.) 

3. The custom of wearing pieces of parchment on the 
forehead, hands, and round the neck, on which were 
written various precepts of the Law. (Prov. i. 9, iii. 3; 
Deut. vi. 8 and 9.) 

4. To ‘“‘Fear God and depart from evil.” (Prov. iii 
7, 8: Eccles. xii. 13.) 

5. Prov. iii. 11, 12; Heb. xii 5, 6. 

6. Happiness, long life, riches, and honour. 
13, 16.) 

7. 1 Kings x. 2, 10. 

8. The Temple worship, especially the offering Up of 
the burnt sacrifices. (1 Kings x. 5.) 

9. 1 Kings xi. 7. 

10. The gods Chemosh and Molech and the goddesses 
Milcom and Ashtoreth. (1 Kings xi. 5, 7.) 

ll. “The drunkard and the glutton shali come o 
poverty. and drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags 
(Prov. xxiii. 21.) 

12. Our blessed Lord condemned the Jews for allow: 
ing children to relieve themselves from the duty of 
obedience to their parents by payment of ‘Corban”- 
that is, an act of dedicating some of their property © 
religious purposes. (Prov. xxiii. 22; St. Mark vii. 11-13) 


(1 Kings 


(Prov. iii. 
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"GFF ouR WAIFS AND STRAYS. 





By His Grace the Duke of Fife, K.T. 


is a distinguishing 
feature of the present 
century that the public 
mind is directed in a 
remarkable degree to 
the rescue and care of 
outcast and neglected 
children; and as I 
presided at the — last 
Annual Meeting of the 
Church of England 
Waifs and Strays So- 
ciety, I have been asked 
to write a short ac- 
count of the work for 
children carried on by 
this agency. 

Philanthropists are 
striving to do their best 
for the benefit of those 
who cannot help themselves. The State has 
recognised the necessity of rescuing and 
sheltering children who are in danger of 
drifting into crime, and at present there 
are something like 23,000 
cared for by the State in 
Industrial Schools, who would 
otherwise be the associates of 
thieves and vagabonds. The 
object which the State has 
in this matter is perfectly 
plain, and its action is com 
pletely justified in the re- 
markable diminution of crime. 
Although the general popula 
tion of the country increases 
year by year, the criminal 
population is steadily diminish- 
ing, and the chief cause is, 
no doubt, the protection which 
is given to neglected children. 
The State, however, in carry 
ing out its work, leaves an 
ample margin for the operation 
of private benevolence, and 
does not provide the funds for 
555 















Schor Is, but 


merely 
towards the maintenance of 


establishing Tudustrial 
gives a grant 
each child sheltered — therein, — spending 
nearly a quarter of a million annually in 
this work. 

Tf the State has carried on this work 
with so marked and beneficial a result, it 
is no wonder that other bodies and char- 
itable individuals should be led also to 
take part in it. During the last six- 
teen years the amount raised every year 
for the benefit of children has increased 
by another quarter of a million. The in- 
come of Dr. Barnardo’s institutions has 
risen from about £30,000 to £150,000. 
The Church of England Waifs and Strays 
Society, which is th subject of this paper, 
and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children—neither of which was 
in existence sixteen years ago—each have 
an annual income of about £60,000. These 
figures alone would show with what en- 
thusiasm the charitable public have taken 
up the work for children. 





A LITTLE INMATE OF THE CRIPPLES’ HOME AT BYFLEET. 
(Photo: H. P, Bassett, Weybridge.) 
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wonder that the National 
alive to her duty in 
this matter, and we are quite within our 
province in speaking of the Church of 
England Waifs and Strays Society as the 
special machinery of the National Church 
for carrying on this work. The Society was 
only launched after the appréval of Arch- 
bishop Tait was obtained, and the late 
Archbishop Benson, referring to the Society 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral ten years ago, 
made use of these words: “This is the 
whole of the Church’s work for what is 


It 1s no 
Church is becoming 


so infinitely sad and strange—lost little 
ones, lost bodies, lost souls.” The two 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York are 
its Presidents, all the Bishops are Vice- 


Presidents, and the Society only appeals to 
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Church people. Tt is as broad as the 
Church is herself, and every child — jg 
placed under the religious instruction of 


the clergyman of the parish in which its 
home is situated. 

Thus it comes to pass that some children 
are being trained as Evangelicals and 
some as Moderate Churchmen, although, 
at the same time, any subscribers who de. 
sire to allocate their subscriptions towards 
children trained in any particular school of 
thought can do so on intimating such de 
sire when paying their subscriptions to the 
Society. 

These facts are given in order to justify 
the statement that the Society represents 
an integral part of the charitable machinery 
of the National Church. 

The establishment of the 
Society began, like many other 
important works, in a very 
small way. The — superin- 
tendent of a Sunday school 
in one of the poorer dis- 
tricts of London had brought 
to his notice a case which is 
typical of hundreds of others 
all large 
a father, suddenly re- 
moved by death, leaving a 
widow and seven children 
under eleven years of age 
to battle out an existence 
with nothing whatever upon 
which they could regularly 
depend for support. The 
mother naturally objected to 
sacrifice her independence by 
entering the workhouse, and 
the result was as might be 
expected. From being the 
well-cared-for children of a 
respectable artisan, the little 
ones were, by the necessity 
of begging their daily bread, 
forced to swell the ranks of 
our waifs and strays, or 
street arabs, with an almost 
certain prospect of eventually 
drifting into the criminal 
class. As the little boys had 
been brought up in the faith 
of the Church of England, 
our friend the  superinten- 
dent, as in duty bound, 
made every inquiry in order 
to obtain admission for some 
of them into a Church Or- 


daily occurring in 
cities 


phanage. Unless, however, 
lie was prepared lo pay @ 


certain sum—abuut £12 or 
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£15 a year, for each, which his means 
would not allow of doing—there appeared 
to be no way of providing them with a 


home where they would continue to receive 
the religious instruction to which they had 
been accustomed. The only course was to 
step outside the borders of the Church, by 
making application to unsectarian in- 
stitution, consent to sacrifice, for a few 
years at least, the distinctive Church teach 
ing which the children had hitherto received. 
The result was that two of the little boys 
were at once provided with a home with- 
out any payment whatever. 

This episode naturally awoke in the mind 
of our friend the thought that it was very 
strange, and looked almost like neglect on 
the part of the National Church, that there 
should be no central organisation or society 
to which parish clergymen and others could 
at once refer similar to the one 
with a certainty, if they were 
sufficiently deserving and funds permitted, 
f a home being provided (without pay 
ment) for the orphan and the outcast. 


some 


and 


Cases 


described, 


Nonconformist bodies and individuals lad 
established large institutions for this pur- 
pose: why should not the Chureh, in -her 


vorporate capacity, sv and do likewise ? 
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Certainly, she would be in a_ far better 
position to do so than any other existing 


body or society, with the admirable paro- 
chial machinery at her disposal, coupled 
with the wealth and zeal of her members. 


At all events, there was not the least doubt 
that this course, if it could be carried out, 
would not only benefit many little neglected 
ones, but also strengthen the hands of many 
a hardworking clergyman in a poor parish, 
to whom the orphan and the widow rightly 
look for support and comfort in their hour 
of trial. 

The first proceeding was to ventilate the 
subject amongst friends. Some of them, as 
might be expected, took the prudent course, 
and endeavoured to dissuade the enthusiast 
from his intention, while others warmly 
commended the proposal. 

At length the first subscription was 
received. This was really the foundation 
stone of all the work which has since 
been effected, and, let us hope, of the far 


greater work in future. It consisted of 
thirteen postage stamps, sent by an old 
scholar, and might be considered by some 
to be a very insignificant and almost 
useless cuntribulion, but our friend pre- 
ferred to look upon it as the beginning of 
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H. M. Rewse, Salisbury.) 
a fund which he was vaguely hoping to 
raise in the seemingly distant future. 
Then, by the kind permission of Mr. 
Mark Beaufoy, of South Lambeth, a meet- 


ing was called together at his residence, 
and it was resolved that those present 
should guarantee a sum of £30 for pre- 


liminary expenses in setting the proposed 


scheme on foot. The idea was simply to 
establish a central Church Home, or form 
a society for the purpose of aiding the 


parish clergy to provide homes, free of all 


payment, for destitute children coming 
under their notice. I am happy to say 
that the £30 was not required—not_ be- 
cause of the abandonment of the scheme, 
but by reason of the rapid influx of con- 


unnecessary the 
which had been 


rendering 
assistance 


thus 
the 


tributions, 
calling in of 
guaranteed. 
The Society set itself to provide homes 
for children of both and all 
and therefore it adopted methods. 


SEXES ages, 


various 
the boarding - out 


For the very young, 

system wa adopted, as providing a_ real 
home for the child, and in many cases a 
mothers love, which it had never known 
before. This system has, of course, to be 


the 
instance, in 
requires 


furnished with safeguards, and Society 
careful, in the first 


foster parents, and 


is very 
its selection of 


that a responsible person — living in the 
locality shal! undertake the supervision of a 
boarded out child, and this even is not 
considered suflicient; a lady inspectress, 
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doctor ot medicine, 


who is also a qualified 


is continually travelling about the country, 
paying surprise visits to the homes in 


which boarded-out children are placed, and 
her reports are submitted to the Executive 
Committee, which meets in London every 
fortnight. One can imagine the wonderful 
revelation which into the lives of 
children thus out when the hard 
blows, the cruel treatment, and the vicious 
surroundings from which they are — taken 
are exchanged for tender solicitude and a 
love. It is no wonder that the 


enters 
boarded 


mother’s 


lives of the children become entirely 
changed. Their former habits are forgotten, 


and, instead of Jooking at everybody with 
a feeling of distrust, they srow Lo love 
with a lasting affection those with whom 


they are placed, and whose sole object. is 
to bring brightness and sunshine into their 
lives. 

It is impossible, however, to adopt this 
system in the children who have 
already spent some years in their bad sur. 
roundings, and in natures vicious 
habits have become ingrained. If they were 
boarded out, the foster-parents would be 
caused an endless amount of anxiety, and 
they would probably contaminate the vil- 
lage children amongst whom they were placed. 


Case of 


whose 
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Thus it became necessary to provide a 
number of small homes of a size in 
which family life could be adopted, and 
where it would be possible for the master 
and matron to act in the position of 
parents to the children. 


I : : 

Everyone who has paid attention to the 
subject has felt convinced that the plan 
of grouping children together in large in 
stitutions is not the best way of provid 
ing fol them In order to develop a 


child’s character, something more is re 
quired than a large institution arranged 


on sanitary principles and provided with 
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to the boys, and where girls are trained 
for domestic service. Three of the boys’ 
Homes have farms attached, where they 
can learn something of agriculture, and 
from which they are frequently sent to 
the Society’s Homes in Canada; the latter 
now include the Home 
successfully for many years at Niagara by 
Miss Rye, who _ has recently transferred 
her work to the Society. There is also a 
Home near Leeds for elder girls who are 
unfit, by reason of some physical infirmity, 
for domestic service; and these, if they 
Possess the use of their hands and a 


carried on so 








YOUNG PRINTERS: IN THE BOYS’ HOME AT FROME. 
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every convenience. What is wanted is the 
opportunity to understand each — child’s 
individuality, character, and disposition. In 
family are all the children 
therefore be an 
endless variety of types and dispositions in 
a large institution, quite beyond the grasp 
of the superintendents and matrons. There- 
lore the Society was wise in preferring small 
homes. In these, the children are treated 
as though they were members of a some- 
what larger family than usual. They attend 
the village school, and, as a rule, wear no 


no ordinary 


alike, and there must 


distinguishing dress. 


There are also Homes for elder children 
above school age, where trades are taught 


limited amount of intelligence, are taught 
to knit hosiery by machines, and thus 
learn a trade by which they can support 
themselves in after-life. Then there is the 
St. Nicholas Home for Crippled Children 
at Byfleet, which is entirely supported by 
the children’s branch of the Society. In 
this Home children are received who have 
undergone operations in our large hospitals, 
and who require two or three years’ care- 
ful nursing and diet, and medical appliances. 
Many of them have already passed out 
of the Home, and have taken their places 
amongst the healthy and strong children 
under the care of the Society. 

The Society is working hand in hand 
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with all existing agencies. Some of its 
Homes are certified by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and thus guardians may, if 
they choose, avail themselves of its services 
in depauperising the children coming under 
their care. 

Then the Society does not in any way 
attempt to supersede the work ot the 
State under the Industrial Schools Act, for 
it has certain of its Homes ‘certified as 
Industrial Schools, and under the inspection 
of the Home Oftice. To these chil- 
dren are sent by magistrates if they are 
in danger of falling into crime by reason 
of their bad surroundings. 


schools 


The Society works also in perfect har- 
mony with the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, which, 
as is well known, does not possess any 
homes for children. When a parent or 
guardian has been sentenced to a_ term 


of imprisonment for the cruel treatment of 
a child, and is deprived of its legal custody, 
the Waifs and Strays Society is always 
ready to provide a permanent home, if 
there is a suitable vacancy. In this respect 
it is a necessary adjunct to the “Cruelty” 
Society. 


The Society has been long enough in 
existence to enable some calculation to be 


made as regards the result of its work ; 
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and it is satisfactory to know that no leg 
that 90 per cent. of the children who pass 
through its hands are reported to be doing 
well, the remainder being doubtful and yp. 
known This that about 40 
per cent. are doing excellently, some of the 
girls being married, others keeping their 
situations for four years or more. — There 
are some girls who are pupil teachers, one 
earning £25 a year as a cook, others who 


Cases. means 


are dressmakers and mothers’ helps. In the 
ease of the boys, one is a clerk at a 
London bank, another occupies a respon- 
sible position in a London _ publisher's 


establishment, another is described as an ex- 
cellent tailor, and several are in army bands 
and always gain good reports. A good many 
boys and who have emigrated have 
married settled in their adopted 
country, and, in fact, there is every reason 
for the supporters and managers of the 
Society to be thoroughly well pleased with 


girls 


and 


their labours during the last sixteen years, 

There is certainly no better _ paying 
charitable work in which to engage than 
the rescue and training of neglected and 
destitute children. In the case of adults, 
whether drunkards, discharged prisoners, or 
other members of the “submerged _ tenth,” 


about 25 per cent. only of those dealt with 
turn out satisfactorily. Therefore, in this 
practical age, when it is the duty of every- 
one that their spent to 
the greatest advantage, we need only men- 
tion the bare facts in order to convince 
anyone of the desirability of beginning work 
with the children. 

There is, of much to be said 
against such work on the part of those 
who profess to guide their actions by the 
rules of political economy. It 


to see income is 


course, 


is sometimes 


alleged that, by taking a child from un 
desirable parents, you may be doing as 
much harm as good—that is to say, you 


give the parents more money to spend in 
drink or other vicious indulgence. It must 
be remembered, however, that, in rescuing 
the children, we are not only working for 
the present generation, we are improving 
and purifying the community for future 
generations. It has been shown that in 
some instances a noted criminal has been 
the progenitor of a vast number of other 
criminals; and it needs but a slight ac 
quaintance with the laws of progression to 
notice that, if only a comparatively few 


children are allowed to grow up without 


any education, proper training, or guardian- 
ship, the country would be practically over- 
run by a race of criminals and paupers 12 
course of a 


the generation or two, 
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This paper would not be complete 
without some few statistics showing 
the present position of the Society. 
There 30th of Sep 
tember last, 651 boys and 923 girls 
Homes, and 314 
hovs and 315 boarded out 
with foster-parents in various parts 
proper super 
There were also 192 chil 
dren in other institu 
tions, payments being made by the 
Society for their support; thus 
2,395 children under 

care at the end of 
Since the Society has 


were on the 


in the Society S 
girls 
of the country, under 
vision 
homes and 


there were 
the Societys 
September. 

been established no less than 
5,538 children have been provided 
The total amount. re- 


general account dur- 


with homes. 


ceived for the 


ing the yeal I895 was £44,498. 
After deducting the expenditure 
for buildings, it is found that the 
average yearly cost of each child 
(excluding those in special homes, 
such as the St. Nicholas Home 


Children, where a 


nurses has to be 


for Crippled 
large staff of 
employed), amounted to only £15 
many supporters of 
instead of giving a 
donation or a subscription, prefer 
to pay for the support of one 
child at the rate of £15 per 
annum. In addition to the 
amount received for the general 
fund, a £19,892 was received for 
special purposes, and not available for the 
actual maintenance of children. Thus the 
total receipts for 1895 amounted to £64,390. 
One feature of the Society is that the 
working kept as low 
many 
existence, 


or £16, and 
the Society, 


MR. E. 


, + 
SUL Of 


have been 
and, therefore, a vreat 


people do not even know of its 


expenses 
as possible, 


us svery = little is spent in advertising 
or on publications. The average working 


expenses in 1895 amounted to about 15 per 
cent. of the income, which may be divided 
cent. for obtaining income, 
cent for administering it. The 
controlled by a 
business 


thus: 9 pet 
and 6 per 
finances are, of course, 
consisting of 
idea is that the expen 
exceed the income, and 
it is not one of the doctrines held by the 
that 
always be in 


Finance Committee, 


men, W hose 


diture 


great 
should not 


Committee 
must 


a society, to be successful, 
debt. There are times, 
however, such as the present, when unex 
pected made on the 
general fund for providing new buildings. for 
Homes, and there is a deficit of about £2,000. 


calls have to be 
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DE M. RUDOLF, FOUNDER AND SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY. 


(Photo : Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, W.} 


estimate the re 
quite accurately, 
depression, the 
regards the 
sometimes met 


difficult to 

expenditure 

financial 
and, as 


It is always 
ceipts and 
In a time of 

receipts fall off ; 
expenditure, the Society is 


unexpectedly with a demand for a new 
building, in consequence of the insanitary 
or unsafe condition of the present one. 


No one who has any regard or love for 
his country would neglect to do something 
to improve its welfare and prosperity by 
training up children as_ honest and indus- 
trious members of the community. No 
one can overlook the duty which lies upon 


us of engaging in this work for the little 
ones, and it is to be hoped that many 
who read this plain and simple account 
of the work of the 

Chureh of England 

Waifs and Strays o 


Society will find 
it in their power 
to give it the 


hearty and generous 
support it deserves, 











A STORY OF LOVE AND DUTY, AND OF MiISCHIEF-MAKING. 





By Scott Graham, Author of ‘‘Pemberton’s Piece,’’ Etc. 


(With Illustrations by Curts. Hammonp.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 





HAT tiresome man 
again!” mut- 
tered Kitty an- 
grily to herself 
as a tall figure 
came round an 
angle of the 
path along the 
terrace below 
the tennis-court, 
where she was 
cutting flowers 

one beautiful morning. She ostentatiously bent 

her face over a bed of clove carnations, without 
taking any notice of the new-comer. 

But Dr. Forrester had no intention of allow- 
ing himself to be ignored. “ May I beg one of 
those, Miss Creighton? I love clove carna- 
tions!” 

“A dozen, if you like,” said Kitty stiffly, 
going on snipping with an air of great industry. 

He picked one out of her basket in silence, 
and fixed it into his buttonhole. 

Willie had now been a week at Barport ; and, 
undeterred by the sustained coolness with which 
handsome Kitty treated him, manifested undis- 
guised pleasure in her society. 

“T thought you told Mr. Anderson that you 
were going to be very busy this morning?” 
observed Miss Creighton pointedly, as he walked 
along the path by her side, carrying the basket. 

“So I did. I have promised to write an 
article for one,of the medical papers.” Scornful 
Kitty would have been surprised to hear how 
greatly the opinion of this very modest and 
unassuming young man was already becoming 
esteemed by those competent to judge. “ But 
I must say,” he laughingly added, “I have 
never felt less inclined for work in my life 
than I have at Barport !” 

He gave the basket a slight flourish to 
emphasise his words, and unwittingly struck it 
against the railing; whereupon it promptly flew 

















out of his hand, and all the fiowers were scat- 
tered on the ground. 

The expression of Kitty’s face was certainly 
not complimentary, and when, greatly vexed, 
he called himself “a clumsy idiot” and other 
hard names, she did not try to contradict him. 
After he had humbly picked up the flowers 
again, she severely refused to let him carry the 
basket any more. It was in trifles like this 
that her real hostility came out. Willie could 
not but perceive it, yet in time he hoped to 
conquer her prejudices. 

In silence they returned to the house, and, 
entering through the drawing-room window, 
found Rosa perched on the music-stool, engaged 
in leeturing Charlie Farnham; who, as usual, 
was indolently stretched in the most luxurious 
easy-chair in the room. He jumped up, 
however, to greet Kitty; but he eyed Willie 
Forrester pretty much as one dog does another 
who covets his own bone. 

“T’m glad you’ve come to protect me, Kitty 
—Rosa’s been going on at me like anything 
for idleness, extravagance, and goodness knows 
what! It seems to me, the New Girl—like the 
New Woman—learns everything under the sun, 
except how to mind her own business !” 

“ Every good woman’s business ought to be to 
leave the world a little better than she found it. 
Consequently, I have begun with you, Charlie, 
as offering the largest field for my exertions.” 

He ostentatiously turned his back upon her, 
and addressed himself to Kitty. “I’ve just 
been over to the Crossleys’, to hear the final 
arrangements for the tennis tournament to- 
morrow. The prizes are splendid; there’s a 
gold bangle for the best lady player—which you 
must have, Kitty! But—isn’t it mean of them! 
—they’ve decided that we are not to choose our 
own partners, but are to draw for them instead. 
And I’d set my heart on playing with you! 
Perhaps I ought not to say so; but I don't 
think there’d have been a stronger pair on 
the ground.” 

“Why have they changed their minds?” 
“Oh, Mrs. Crossley says that, if the men are 
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allowed to choose their partners, all the best 
players get together, and the second-rate ones 
have no chance.” 

“Js this tournament a public affair?” inquired 
Willie. 

“Mrs. Crossley, a lady here who has beautiful 
grounds, gets one up every year amongst her 
friends. It only lasts one day, and as there 
are always lots of people looking on, and a 
good band, it’s great fun,” Rosa explained. 

“Are you going ?” 

“Only to look on. Players under sixteen 
are not eligible. But you can go, Dr. Forrester, 
if you like ; in fact, | know Mr. Anderson wants 
you to play, and mother is at liberty to take 
anybody staying with her.” 

“Tt won’t be much fun, though, if we can’t 
choose our own partners,” grumbled Kitty. “I’m 
sure to draw the very worst man on the ground 
| always do, if it’s left to chance. Mrs. Crossley 
ulways allowed us to choose before.” 

“Ves, but don’t you remember, Kitty, what a 
row there was about it last year?” struck in Rosa. 
“May Elliot promised to play with Henry Lee, 
and then at the last moment threw him over 
for Spencer Jocelyn ; and 
Ernest Mills engaged 
himself to Daisy Neville, 
ind then never turned 
up at all! I think it’s 
much better to draw lots.” 

“Well, if I draw a per- 
fect crock—as I am bound 
to do—I just shan’t 
play,” muttered Charlie, 
angrily tugging at his fair tre 
moustache. “TI shall say |! 
I have got severe rheu- ) 
matism in my ankle.” 
“We’ve never seen you 


play yet, Willie,”  re- 
marked Rosa, who seemed | 
determined to sustain a ch 


“TI wish 
you'd give us a chance 
to-morrow. I know Mrs. 
Crossley would be glad 
to have some more men.” 
“Well, I'll think about it,” he 
said ; while Charlie smiled sarcas- 
tically at the thought of the inevit- 
able defeat in store for him if he 
did. Some very good players had 
been secured for the tournament, of QR. 
whom Mr. Farnham flattered himself £ ru. 
the best would be his redoubtable “ar al 
self. He had everybody 
round Barport, and was the cham- 
pion of the local tennis club. He 


conversation. 


beaten 
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shook hands warmly with Kitty, coldly with 
the two others, and lounged out through the 
window. 

“T do hope he’ll get well beaten at the 
tournament,” said Rosa viciously. “He wants 
taking down a peg, and I'd walk ten miles 
any day to see somebody do it !” 

Kitty started up, and, taking her basket of 
flowers, hastened out of the room before Willie 
could open the door for her. 

The next day was absolutely perfect for 
tennis. Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, Kitty, and Dr. 
Forrester, set off in good time for Lauriston 
Lodge, where Mrs. Crossley lived. The garden 
was an ideal one for the purpose ; for, the house 
being built, like many at Barport, on the side of 
a hill, there was a raised terrace, beneath which 
stretched the long sweep of artificially levelled 
turf, where were the tennis-courts. The elderly 








“She severely refused.”—p. 200. 
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“*T expect you'll be knocked out the very first round.’” 


people and those who did not care to play could 
therefore look on and see all the sets at once. 
When everybody had arrived, the names were 
written on slips of paper and dropped into two 
hats. Kitty, who had. to a great extent lost 
interest in the proceedings since it was left to 
chance to select her partner, was informed of 
her fate by Charlie, who came to her with a 
face like a thunder-cloud. 

“T call it a beastly shame!” he declared 
energetically. “It would serve the fellow right 
if you refused to play with him! 1’ve drawn 
Miss Rackstraw, who isn’t so bad; but it’s 
not fair that you should be saddled with a 
duffer——” 

He broke off, seeing Willie Forrester approach- 
ing them. 

“T can’t expect you to be glad at the turn 
affairs have taken, Miss Creighton,” he began 
apologetically. “Of course, I know you’d much 
rather have played with some of your old friends. 
3ut your name has been drawn with mine ; and 
if you’ll kindly overlook my want of practice, 
and other deficiencies as a partner, I'll try to 
do my best.” 

“T expect you'll be knocked out the very 
first round,” suggested Charlie, with an exas- 
perating smile. 

“Well, time will show,” returned the young 
doctor good-humouredly, as he moved away with 
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Kitty to take their places against their first two 
opponents. 

“How did you get on?” inquired young 
Farnham, some time afterwards, when he met 
Miss Creighton and her partner coming. back 
from their preliminary contest. 

“Oh, we beat them : seven—five,” 
drily. 

“And you were against Bell and Miss Jessop, 
too! You must have played up, Kitty! By the 
way, you have to meet us next. I shall do 
my best, I warn you, for I want to win those 
splendid field-glasses.” 

With his usual confident air, Charlie took his 
place opposite the detested Dr. Forrester, who, 
at Kitty’s request, began the service. It would 
have been instructive and amusing to an outsider 
to watch Mr. Farnham’s face when, instead of 
the mild service or two faults he quite expected, 
a perfectly terrific ball came shooting along the 
ground at lightning speed, utterly defeating his 
attempt to return it. But few of Dr. Forrester’s 
services could his opponents take ; and when he 
was not serving, he went and volleyed up at the 
net, resisting all attempts to pass him. Seeing 
how the game was going against them, Charlie 
did the very worst thing for he lost 
his temper and played wildly. He and _ his 
partner were beaten by six games to three, and 
had to retire from the contest. 


she answered 


possible . 
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There was a quiet sparkle in Willie’s eye as 
he turned to his partner, congratulated her on 
her splendid play, and asked if slie would have 
some lemonade, or preferred to rest before 
continuing the struggle. 

She answered, rather shortly, that she was 
not at all tired; being secretly vexed that 
Charlie had lost. She saw him sitting on a 
bench with a most injured expression, and 
snatched a moment to whisper that she was 
very sorry, and she hoped he would not mind. 

“Tf I had had you, instead of that fool of a 
partner of mine, I mht have had a chance,” 
growled he. “As to that fellow you're playing 
with, I never saw such hard balls in my life! 
And to talk as he did about being out of 
practice ! [ call it most unfair ! ” 

But if he believed that Kitty’s evident com- 
passion expressed the general feeling of the 
company towards him, he was vastly mistaken ; 
for everybody else rejoiced that the most selfish 
and conceited tennis- player in Barport had 
fairly met his match at last. Dr. Forrester 
was so courteous and gentlemanly in his play, 
so chivalrously careful never to rush into his 
partner’s court, and try to take her balls—a 
favourite trick with Charlie, who was a con- 
firmed poacher—that the sympathies of the 
spectators were with him from the first. Warm- 
ing with excitement, Kitty’s play improved in 
proportion, and she and her partner were left 
in for the final round, which was to be the 
best of three sets. 

Quite a crowd had gathered by this time ; 
none amongst them more excited than Rosa, 
who had been invited to see the finish. A very 
strong pair opposed Miss Creighton and_ her 
partner; but the other side could only play a 
losing game, for Dr. Forrester hardly missed a 
ball. And when, amid tumultnous applause, 
Mrs. Crossley fastened the much - coveted 
bracelet round Kitty’s wrist, Rosa was more 
delighted than anybody. 

She stole up to Willie afterwards, when she 
could find him alone for a moment, and put 
her arm through his with an affectionate 
gesture. They were already great friends. 

“You're a brick!” she proclaimed emphatic- 
ally. “You may count on my everlasting 
gratitude for having given Charlie Farnham 
the best setting-down he ever had in his life! 
You don’t know how many harmless, inoffensive 
people you have avenged !” 

He laughed at her tone. 

“You shouldn't exaggerate, Rosa. After all, 
what is a set at tennis? Farnham might beat 
me to-morrow, just as I beat him to-day.” 

“No, you play better than he does: every- 


body thought that who saw you to-day. But 
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it isn’t only at tennis I should like you to beat 
him; I hope you’ll get the better of him in 
other things as well!” 

Her dark eyes looked at him with a strangely 
eager expression. Instead of frankly meeting 
her gaze, however, he laughed in rather an 
embarrassed fashion, and said : 

“T am much obliged for your good wishes, 
Rosa; but isn’t it too bad to exult over a 


;” 


vanquished foe 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE SUMMER-HOUSE. 


FEW days passed, during which a 
succession of picnics and garden- 
parties brought Dr. Forrester into 
contact with the greater part of 
local society ; from which he won 
golden opinions for his good- 

humour and unassuming manners. People could 

hardly believe that such a quiet young man 
had really won all the university and scientific 
honours which his proud uncle could not resist 
the temptation to enumerate. Charlie Farnham 
loudly pooh-poohed the whole matter ; asserting 
that “that prig Forrester was a mere plodding 
bookworm, with nothing brilliant about him.” 

And Miss Talbot remarked that she considered 

him very ordinary in appearance, and not very 

polite, either. 

Nor did Kitty seem inclined to join in the 
general chorus of praise. She could not very 
well make disparaging remarks in public about 
a connection of her own, who was also their 
guest; but Willie perceived she avoided him 
as much as possible, and was stiff and con- 
strained when obliged to be in his company. 
And how he regretted this, words cannot 
express. 

For by this time he made no secret to him- 
self that he had fallen madly, desperately, in 
love with handsome Kitty—unreasonable, un- 
gracious, and full of faults though she had 
shown herself to be. He believed that all 
these were blemishes of the head rather than 
the heart ; at all events, they had no power to 
Jessen the intensity of an affection which, it 
seemed to him, had sprung into existence the 
first moment that the girl, with her Persian 
kitten on her shoulder, had come into his life 
like a beantiful vision. 

There was no denying that he was very far 
gone indeed. His uncle hardly recognised 
again the quiet, studious young man whom he 
had with great difficulty persuaded to leave his 
engrossing work at the hospital and run down 
to Barport for rest and change. Willie acknow- 
ledged to himself that he was shamefully idle. 
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He found it irksome even to compose a brief 
letter to his mother. A number of pamphlets 
and reviews which he had brought from Lon- 
don, in order to enjoy the unwonted luxury of 
a little quiet reading, lay unopened on his table. 
The scientific treatise he had promised had 
not yet acquired a_ single sentence. He 


spent his days following Kitty about every- 
where, eager to fetch and carry for her, to 
play tennis with her, if she wished it, to 


talk or to be silent, as it might please her 
imperious ladyship. 

Naturally his infatuation brought him into 
frequent collision with Charlie Farnham, who, 
although not so often at The Cliff under the 
Kitty pretty 
secure in his 


new régime, contrived to meet 
frequently elsewhere. But, 
sublime self-confidence, young Farnham merely 


smiled at the undiseuised adoration of “that 
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muff,” feeling sure that 
was labour in vain. 

Nor was he the only person of that opinion, 
More than one on-looker felt impatience at the 
turn events seemed to be taking, which they 
had much ado to control; but it not a 
case in which interference seemed likely to do 
any good. 

“Do you know, Uncle Allan,” Willie said 
one morning, when he and Mr. Anderson were 
pacing the length of the pier, “JI don’t think 
this place can suit you very well? You have 
a worried, harassed look I don’t like 
and which you ought not to have in such a 
summer paradise of a place.” 

He gazed abstractedly over the calm blue 
water, towards the picturesque town straggling 
hills, half-buried in greenery, as he 


all Willie’s devotion 


Was 


to see, 


over the 
spoke. 
“To tell you the truth, my boy, 
[ have a many things to 
worry me just now,” Mr. Ander: 
son acknowledged, after a pause, 
“Some of business mat- 


good 


them are 


ters I can’t explain; but I may 
say that I am especially grieved 
at the way in which Kitty mani- 


fests her preference for that young 
Farnham. If he were at. all 
worthy of her, it would be 
another thing. But he is not—I 
know it.” 

“Do you think, then, 
really cares for him?” 


that she 
asked Dr, 
Forrester, in a low voice. 

“T am afraid so. Yon see, he is 


very good-looking, and can make 
himself pleasant when he like 
And she won't listen to a word 
of remonstrance from her mother 
or me. But I should be sorry 


to see Kitty married to 
& man who would be certain to 
make her unhappy. She deserves 
a better fate than that.” 

“Indeed she does,” assented Willie 
sadly. “If she were only in _ love 
with a really good man, I could—I 
—I mean her friends could reconcile 
themselves to it. But that Farn- 
ham! A _ selfish, idle, over-dressed 
young fop! By-the-bye, uncle, as 
he has no profession of any kind, 
what would they live upon, if he 
married Kitty ?” 

“Did I not tell you? She 
has about twenty thousand 
pounds, bequeathed by her grand- 
mother. | doing 


indeed 


hope Lt am 


**Do you think that she really cares for him?’ ’ 
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Charlie Farnham an injustice when I say that, 
if it had not been for that money, I doubt 
whether he would have been quite so constant 
in his visits to The Cliff.” 

They took two or three turns in silence, 
and then Mr. Anderson said: 

“T confess I don’t see my way quite clear 
before me sometimes. Since coming to Bar 
port I have had many perplexities which I 
did not anticipate when [ was married. I 
have many other anxieties beside my bonny 
Kitty’s future, but I see nothing for it but to 
wait—and hope. 

“That will not be very consoling news for 
me to tell mother when [ go back to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow! Dear me! 
to London to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, [ shall have been here exactly four 
weeks. The time has flown!” 

That afternoon the Anderson party went 
to the flower - show, which 
that year was held in Mr. Musgrave’s grounds. 
A wagonette had been chartered to convey 
them, as they were too many for the pony- 
carriage; for their number had been increased 
by the addition of Miss Talbot, who had 
thrown out so many broad hints that good- 
natured Mrs. Anderson had invited her to join 
them. 

Kitty had wished to ask Charlie Farnham 
instead ; but her mother flatly refused to do 
so. “No, I really will not invite him—he 
He is very 
selfish to neglect his uncle so much, and leave 
him alone for hours, as he does.” 

There was a perceptible shade on Kitty’s 
pretty features as they drove through the 
leafy lanes to Ellington. Willie, who had 
manceuvred to get the seat opposite to her, 
tried in vain to induce her to talk to 
him; and Miss Talbot's stream of gossip fell 
So the young doctor, like a 
foolish man, absorbed himself in watching his 
charmer’s downcast face, which was set off by 
a hat trimmed with pink 
coming tu her dark beauty. 
Just as the wagonette turned into the road 
leading to the Hall, a horseman passed the 
caltiage in a cloud of dust, and raised his hat 
to the occupants Kitty, her face clearing as 
waved her hand. .t was Charlie 
Farnham, “got up to the eyes, 21d looking as 


are you going back 


annual = Joeal 


wastes far too much time as it is. 


on deaf ears. 


roses, most be- 


if by 
{ DY magi 


consequential as usual. 
They found him waiting for them just inside 

the entrance, with his usual sublime confidence 

that his society could not possibly be unwel 

come; and he moved on beside them to the 

first Iharquee, 

The flower-show was very much like all other 
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flower-shows—a number of tents, all more or 
less stuffy, crowded with people, and filled with 
plants, cut flowers, mammoth 
vegetables, and tempting fruit. A band 
played on the lawn, and refreshments were 
supplied at a fixed price to the general public 
in a large marquee. It was understood that 
the Musgraves’ own personal friends, amongst 
whom were the Andersons, would go up to 
teu at the Hall later on. 

Miss Musgrave, as usual exquisitely dressed, 
was very much en evidence as she strolled about 
the grounds in company with a fair-haired, 
somewhat young man. Miss 
Talbot, who knew as much about the Mus- 
graves’ affairs as they did themselves, explained 
matters to Mrs. Anderson. 

“That is Mr. Renfrew, Lord Clackmannan’s 
second son—of a very old family, of course, 
but as poor as Job. They say he is going to 
marry Miss Musgrave; and, in one way, it 
would be a good chance for her—for though 
he has no money, if anything should happen 
to his elder brother, he would succeed to the 
title. And as Mr. Musgrave is so rich, no 
doubt, he will give his daughter a handsome 
fortune.” 

“I’m sorry to see him looking so ill and 
worn, though. He has aged greatly since last 
winter. Now that his son has come home 
again, he might surely take things a little 
more easily,” observed Mrs. Anderson. 

“Oh, I don't think Harold Musgrave is at 
all a man of business. Not that it matters 
much, because he will have plenty to live upon 
without working, and will succeed to this lovely 
place when his father dies. Altogether, I con- 
sider him a most enviable young man.” 

Meanwhile, the four young people had strolled 
off together—Charlie sticking close to Kitty's 
elbow, whilst Rosa resolutely followed her sister 
in company with Dr. Forrester. Willie was in- 
clined to feel somewhat despondent that day, 
from one cause or another; but Rosa gave 
him no respite from her lively chatter, demand- 
ing to know what were the Latin names for 
pusnip and salsify, and whether he supposed 
the Romans grew pumpkins. 

Having exhausted the tents, Kitty suggested 
that they had better make their way to the 
Hall, where they were expected to tea. Whilst 
they still lingered over the exhibits, it had 
grown very dark; and they had not gone 
far through the grounds when, with startling 
suddenness, came a tremendous downpour of 
blinding rain. In dismay, the girls, who were 
only provided with light summer parasols, 
set off running to find what shelter they could. 
In the confusion they became separated; and 


greenhouse 


vapid-looking 
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when at length Kitty found refuge in a small 
rustic summer-house she discovered she was 


alone with Willie. 


“T hope the others are all right,” she said 
as she shook out her skirts and generally sur- 


veyed damages. “Did you see which way they 


went ?” 

“No; I lost sight of them near that big 
laurel hedge.” 

“Ah! I expect Rosa was making for the 


fernery. I’d have gone there if I’d thought of 
it. It’s bigger than this.” And she glanced 
rather discontentedly at the unbarked pine-logs 
which formed the walls of their temporary 
abode. 

“Do you know these grounds well?” he in- 
quired for the sake of something to say. She 
was looking so maddeningly pretty—tlushed by 
her run, her hair clustering in little wayward 
tendrils about her charming face—that it was 
as much as he could do not to take her in his 
arms then and there, and tell her he adored 
her. 

“T used to at time. I went to school 
with Eleanor Musgrave, and we were 
friends; but now she only cares for aristocrats 
and very rich people, and L[’m nowhere. It is 
to be hoped she is not out in this in her gor 
geous dress,” remarked Kitty as the pelting of 
the rain on the roof almost drowned her voice. 
“That primrose silk would show every spot, 
I’m sure.” 

Her own plain white alpaca was far more be- 
coming and more ladylike, he thought. She 
had taken off her gloves, and her small hands, 
resting on the rough surface of a rustic table, 
looked softer and prettier than ever by con- 
trast. He was conscious that he was losing 
his head very fast. 

“What is the time, please?” Kitty asked at 
last, after a silence. 

“Ten minutes past five. To-morrow at this 
time I shall be back in London,” he said, with 
unconcealed regret in his pice. “T shall be 
very sorry to leave Barport—more sorry than 
I could have imagined possible a month ago. 
Do you remember that first afternoon, when 
you came into the drawing-room with Toby on 
your shoulder, and found me sitting there ?” 

“T had quite forgotten it,” said Kitty cruelly; 
but still the infatuated young man would not 
take warning. His passion overleaped all bar- 
riers, and for the moment he remembered no- 
thing but that he loved Kitty and was going 
to leave her to-morrow. 

“7 shall never forget it,” he answered, draw- 
ing a long breath. “It was like a glimpse of 
Paradise! I had meant to go away without 
saying anything to you; but circumstances 


one 


great 
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have been too strong for me. Kitty, tell me, 
is there no hope that you can ever care for 
me—ever marry me?” 

Dim as was the light, he was conscious that 
her face had become set, as if in displeasure, 
“Ts it Mr. Anderson’s wish that you should 
marry me?” 

“T am sure there is nothing he would like 
better.” 


“Ah! I thought so.” She gave a strange 
little laugh. “ Perhaps he suggested it to 
you?” 


“T needed no such suggestion, for I have 
thought of nothing but you, day and night, ever 
since | came to Barport.” 

Kitty drew herself up. “I could have wished 
you had spared me the necessity of an explana- 
tion, Dr. Forrester; but since you have forced 
me to speak, you shall hear the truth. My 
Mr. Anderson was dis- 
tasteful to me for many reasons; one being that, 
while she is well off, he has next to nothing. 
In everything she is guided by his advice ; she 
has surrendered the entire control of her for- 
tune to him, and her children have to take 
the second place. Now, | may be unreasonable, 
but I don’t like it. 1 Mr. Anderson 
scheming and mercenary. Ot you say 
he is endowed with every virtue, and he has 
repeatedly told me the same thing dbout you. 
All that I can say is, that I think, in your 
place, it would have been better not to lay 
yourself open to the suspicion that you are 
acting at the instigation of your uncle in this 
matter. He has doubtless told you that I 
shall succeed to a considerable property next 
year.” 

“And you can think that of me!” he said, 
in a_ low, hurt, crushed voice. “Oh, Kitty, 
Kitty! I wish you without a farthing, 
and you would see for yourself the reality of 
my devotion. As to my uncle, there is not a 
nobler man anywhere. Some day perhaps you 
will find how you have misjudged him in call- 
ing him scheming and mercenary. You have 
no truer friend than he is—I know that.” 

“Tt is quite impossible he can feel friendly 
towards me —I have never tried to hide my 
dislike,” said Kitty doggedly. “My home has 
never been the same since he came into it. We 
used to be so happy once! But now everything 
is changed!” 

“Are you sure that that is all Uncle Allan's 
fault ?” 

“Oh, you may put all the blame on me, if 
you like! But whoever is in fault, the fact 
remains the same; and I shall be very glad 
when I am twenty-one, and my own mistress.” 

Without answering, he turned to the door and 
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All 


looked ont. The brightening over the 


sky was 


tree-tops, and everything indicated that the 
shower had spent its force. 

“The rain seems about over, Miss Creigh 
ton,” he said, addressing her with formal 
politeness. “Would you like to try to reach 
the house ?” 

“Very well,” she said coldly, and made the 
necessity for carefully holding up her skirts 


and avoiding the dripping trees an excuse for 
not vouchsating a single word to her companion 
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of friends. Again and again their peais of 
laughter rang out into the room. 

“They seem to be enjoying themselves over 
there in that corner,” observed Miss Talbot as 
Willie handed her some cake. “ Kitty especially 
doesn’t seem as if the rain had damped her 
spirits. Why don’t you go and join them, Dr. 
Forrester ?” 

He turned away without replying. 

“What a young man 
soliloguised the estimable spinster. 


1” 


he is! 


“ No 


disagreeable 











“*T consider Mr. Anderson scheming and mercenary.’”—p. 206. 


is they hastened towards the Hall. It is 
doubtful whether he could have sustained a 
conversation, even if she had been willing. For 
the moment, he was too deeply pained to think 
f mere politeness. 

house, Kitty took very good 
length of the large drawing- 
rself and Willie Forrester ; and 
more people came in the scene 


Arrived at the 
care to put the 
room between he 
us More and 
merry and animated one 
Evervhx dy was glad of tea after their 


became a very 
varlou: 


adventures in the rain. But apparently no 
body was more at ease or in higher spirits 


had established herself in a 
corner with Charlie Farnham and a little knot 


than Kitty, who 


manners no 

Yet his uncle 
being so clever ! 
always swans!” 


conversation -—- no anything ! 
is always talking about his 
Well, some people’s geese are 


CHAPTER IX. 
A GREAT TEMPTATION 
HF I could but have seen her—if I 
)) had only known she was here !” 
wailed poor, lachrymose Mrs. 
Parry many times after her 
daughter had informed her of 
Miss Tennant’s visit. “It’s more 
than twenty years since I saw any of my own 
people! You might have called me down, Dora!” 
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“She positively forbade it, mamma,” the girl 
repeated for the fiftieth time, trying to soothe 


her excited parent. The vicar’s wife had 
never been, at her best, a _ strong-minded 
woman; and now, borne down by innum- 
erable cares, what little firmness she once 


had had quite deserted her. “And she pro- 
mised to write, you know.” 

“Well, perhaps that’s better than nothing. 
Do you know, I think she must have taken a 
fancy to you, Dora,” said Mrs. Parry, drying 
her eyes. “It would be a very good thing for 
you, if she has. If Aunt Marian once takes a 
fancy to anybody, she sticks to them through 
thick and thin — unless they happen to cross 
her, as I did. So rich as she is, she might easily 
make you a little allowance for dress—thirty 
pounds a year or so would be a great help.” 

Dora opened her blue eyes in amazement. 

“T should rather think it would! I never 
had even a five-pound note in my life until 
Miss Tennant gave me one the other day!” 

A day or two afterwards Miss Parry received 
the promised letter from her formidable great- 
aunt, dated from Folkestone :— 


“My peaR Dora, [ have been thinking 
matters over, and I hope you will very carefully 
consider the proposal I am: going to make to 
you ; for if you act foolishly now, I venture to 
say you'll repent it as long as you live. 

“T may as well tell you I’ve taken rather a 
fancy to you. You seem to have plenty of 
common-sense, and [ think I could make some- 
thing of you, if I had you all to myself, and 
away from the others. My house is a very large 
one for an old woman all alone. You should 
have the best music lessons, and every advantage 
you need to complete your education, and I’d 
take care you never wore a shabby frock again. 
I would treat you in every respect as my 
daughter, and if you married to please me I’d 
leave you everything at my death. 

“But, understand, this offer is made to you 


alone—I don’t intend to adopt your whole 
family. Annie has made her bed, and must 
lie on it; I’ve done with Aer. And [ don't 
intend to ‘have my nice house overrun by a 
swarm of little vagabonds of children. You 
should go home at Christmas, and for a fort- 


but the rest of the 
We might 


night in the summer ; 
time I should want you with me. 
go abroad for part of the year. 
“As, no doubt, you’d be missed at home, I 
propose that, as long as you stay with me, 
to allow Annie fifty pounds a year, to pay 
a competent governess to teach the children. 
But if you don’t come to live’ with me, I 
shan’t allow her, or you, one single farthing. 
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your choice. 
a most happy and 
luxurious home, with no cares; and you’ll also 
be doing a good action in helping to cheer 
the last days of a lonely old woman.—Yours 
affectionately, 


“So now you can take 
come to me, you'll have 


If you 


“ MARIAN TENNANT.” 


Dora read this abrupt epistle through with 
ever-increasing amazement, and then thrust it 
into her pocket, feeling that the tumultuons 
family breakfast table was hardly the place 
to discuss a matter of such importance. 

But later on, she showed the letter to her 
mother and father in the study. Mrs. Parry 
read it, and, as usual in an emergency, dis- 
solved into helpless tears. 

“It would be a splendid chance for you, 
Dora, and, if you go there, your fortune will 


be made, for Aunt Marian’s very generous. 
But, oh dear! what will become of the rest 
of us if you go away? What coud I do 


without you? It’s all very well to talk about 
paying fifty pounds to a governess; but no 
governess would do what you do for the chil- 
dren, and in the house! And yet, if you 
offend Aunt Marian—oh dear! oh dear!” 

She rocked herself to and fro in great dis- 
tress. Her husband sat in silence, but with a 
look on his worn features which his daughter 
knew by this time denoted great mental dis- 
tress and perplexity—feelings which his wife's 
loud sobs certainly did nothing to diminish. 

“Annie, my dear, if you excite yourself so 
much, you will make yourself ill,” he said at 
last, with the gentleness that only comes of 
manfully suppressed irritation. He handed the 
letter back to Dora. “My dear child, I don't 
feel as if I ought to undertake to influence 
your decision in such a momentous matter. 
Your parents would not be selfish enough to 
wish to stand in the way, if you think it 
right to go. Think over it well and carefully, 
and may you be guided to choose aright!” 
Poor Mrs. Parry sobbed out something, but 
it was utterly unintelligible ; and, feeling as if 
she would like to be alone just then, Dora put 
on her hat and went into a little plantation 
near the Vicarage, which favourite re- 
sort of hers in those rare moments when she 
could enjoy a little leisure. 

She seated herself on a fallen tree, and read 
Miss Tennant’s letter through very carefully 
once more. She seemed to hear the imperious, 
outspoken old lady uttering the words in het 
ear, so characteristic were the blunt phrases. 

If she had considered nothing but her own 
advantage, she would have eagerly accepted the 
offer. There was an artistic and pleasure-loving 
side to Dora’s nature, as there was to that of 
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her father, which cried out 
for music, and beauty, and 
culture, and leisure—cried out, 
and could not be satisfied. 
And if she went to live with 
Miss Tennant, her whole future 
would be assured; she need 
never more dread poverty, for 
her great-aunt was old, and 
she would inherit her property 
when she died. And _ then, 
once possessed of a fortune, 
what wonders she could do 
for her father and the chil- 
dren! <As far as she could 
achieve it, not a wish of her 
family should hereafter go 
ungratified. 

And then suddenly, with an 
impatient gesture, she dashed 
the letter—the too, too tempt- 
ing letter—to the ground. 
Could it be possible that she, 
Dora Parry, had descended so 
low as to be actually scheming 
for a dead woman’s money ? 
Even if she complied with 
Miss ‘Tennant’s wish, and 
went to live in London, the 
old lady’s fortune might never 
be hers; or it might only 
come when it would be too 
late for educating the boys 
or lightening her harassed 
father’s burdens. And to ac- 
cept her relative’s offer merely 
to insure a luxurious home 
for herself, whilst her dear 
ones were nearly starving, would be too con- 
temptibly selfish. Dora knew as well as her 
mother that a governess—a dozen governesses 
—coull never take her place at home. 

Besides, she must think of her father, who, 
she knew, was accustomed to rely upon her 
more than upon anyone else, and would miss 
her inexpressibly. Mrs. Parry’s only way of 
meeting a difficulty was to sit down and ery ; 
and when a man comes home, tired out and de- 
pressed after tramping about a poor parish all 
day, he requires something more than that. 

But it was not without tears—very bitter tears 
—that Dora finally said good-bye to all hope of 
ever being able to enjoy music, pictures, foreign 
travel, and cultivated society. Life seems very 
long at twenty-one ; she did not see much pros- 
pect of happiness before her, and life without 
happiness is but a cheerless thing. Neverthe- 
less, her resolution was taken ; and, rising to 
her feet, she set out to return home. 
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“She came face to face with Harold Musgrave.” 


At a turn in the woodland path, she most 
unexpectedly came face to face with Harold 
Musgrave, in a tweed shooting suit, with his 
gun under his arm. He had been shooting 
rabbits in a neighbouring warren, and was now 
on his way home. 

She tried to regain composure, as she put 
out her hand, asking what sport he had had, 
and thanking him for his offer to send them 
some rabbits; which, in truth, would be an 
acceptable addition to the meagre Vicarage 
table. But he could not take his eyes from 
her face. 

“TI hope nothing is the matter, Miss 
Parry?” he said at length, anxiously. 

She looked down on the ground at her feet, 
and her lips quivered a little. Then she said 
briefly 

“It is only —that a rich relative of my 
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mother’s offered to adopt.me and take me to 
live with her in London—but I don’t think 
the others could. do without me at home, and 
so I shall decline.” 

“Do without you! I should rather think 
they couldn’t!” exclaimed Harold heartily. 
He had heard many stories in the village of 
Miss Parry’s excellence as a daughter and elder 
sister. 

“No; of course, it’s my duty to stay. And I 
shall stay,” Dora assured him, with a_ brave 
smile. “I wouldn’t leave my father for the 
world |” 

“T must say I think you are doing quite 
right, Miss Parry—that is, if you care in the 
least to have my opinion. But for your own 
sake, [ am sorry you cannot accept the offer, 
if it would have enabled you to have a happier 
life.” 

“Oh, yes, Aunt Marian has a big house, and 
I could have gone to concerts, and parties, and 
picture galleries, and picnics — but there’s no 
use thinking any more about it now. It’s all 
over and done with, and I shouldn’t have said 
anything on the subject, if you hadn’t asked 
me.” 

For all that, she was conscious that the mere 
act of telling him had lightened her heart of 
half its load. When they parted at the gate, 


each felt that a great stride had been made 
towards intimacy between them — that they 
liked each other better than ever before. 


Harold’s mind, as he went home, was full of 
Dora’s face as he had seen it, with that look 
of high resolution upon it which had so trans- 
formed her small and not strikingly handsome 
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moment, he 


For the 
thought her quite beautiful, in spite of her 


features. had really 


shabby garden-hat and faded gown. 
* * * * * 

That same night, after the children had gone 
to bed, Dora sat down and wrote a long letter 
to Miss Tennant, gratefully declining her offer, 
and explaining that she did not think it right 
to leave her mother and the children. It was 
a letter which cost her not a little effort to 
write, and slie worded it as diplomatically as 
she knew how; but its effect upon the fiery old 
lady was none the less exasperating. 

“You are a little idiot,” wrote Miss Tennant, 
in the bold hand which was so wonderfully 
forcible for an old woman. “No girl in her 
senses would have refused such an offer as 
mine ; and I’ve done with you now. You may 
Z shall not try to 
You needn't trouble to answer 


get along as best you can; 
help you again. 
this, because your letters will only go into the 
waste-paper basket. [| no further corre- 
spondence with such an ungrateful crew.” 

Dora folded up the closely written sheet, with 
a trembling lip. 

“Well, at any rate, it is some consolation to 


desire 


know that father and Mr. Harold Musgrave 
think I have done quite right,” she said to 


herself, in mute appeal against Miss Tennant’s 
harsh judgment. 

It did not occur to her at the time that it 
was in any way remarkable that the opinion of 
Harold Musgrave, who a few weeks ago had 
been a perfect stranger to her, should now be 
of sufficient importance in her estimation to 
rank next to that of her father. 

(10 be continued.) 





TO BRING THE ROSES BACK. 


(See Frontispiece.) 


" Y lady’s cheek is all too pale: 

If watchful care the power doth lack, 
What happy spell may now avail 

To bring the roses back ? 


Our songless woods are _ hectic-bright, 
Our garden beds are cold and black: 
Ah, me! to stay the swallows’ flight, 


bring the roses back! 


And 





“Who knows? 


That mocks our hard-faced almanack, 


Some golden-hearted clime, 


May dower your lips with cherry-time, 


And kiss the roses back!” 


She yields her hand to be caress’d ; 
A faint 
“T think,” she murmurs, “love is best 
To charm the 
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blush leaves a tender track: 
back.” 
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SPIRITUAL DANGERS: ENVY. 


By the Venerable W. M. Sinclair, D.D., Archdeacon of London and Canon 
of St. Paul’s. 


Ile knew that for envy they had delivered Him.”’—StT. MATTHEW xxvii. 18. 


HAT a_ hideous 
poisonous 
envy! It 


and 
vice is 
has the 


miserable distine 
tion of being the 


reason why the re- 


ligious authorities 
of the Jews de- 
livered up Christ 
to be crucified. 





They were envious 
of His wonderful power with the people, and 
they felt that if things went on much longer 
their prestige and influence would be irrepar- 
ibly undermined. If they had known what was 
meant by the Father and His revelation, they 
would have rejoiced in this new manifestation 
if His power, and would have studied what it 
might be intended to convey. 

Envy is the hatred of another's felicity—in 
respect of superiors, because we are not equal to 
them ; in respect of inferiors, lest they should be 
equal to us; in respect of equals, because they 
are equal to us already. 

To the natural man envy is almost insepar- 
able. There are a few natures by birth so 
healthy, light, contented, and happy that every- 
thing to them is alike pleasant and the occasion 
of cheerfulness. But 
unless they 


in the case of most men, 
have been disciplined by the grace 
of God, the passion of envy takes possession of 
them as vehemently and uncontrollably as the 
They cannot endure to see other 
persons prosperous where they think they ought 
to be themselves. They get what the Bible calls 
an eye fullof rage, jealousy, spleen 


pa sion of love. 


“an evil eye” 
and malevolence, constantly interpreting actions 
ud words for the worse. 

People generally envy those who are nearest to 
their own condition in birth, family, state, reputa- 
tion, and wealth. There is not much temptation 
to envy a sovereign, a prime minister, a primate, 
ora millionaire. They are too far removed from 
our own surroundings to cause us pangs of dis- 
appointment, malevolence, or inconvenience. But 
when people of our own sort and our own acquaint- 
ance begin to get on better than ourselves, or tread 
upon our feet, or take our place, then, if we have 
not got the grace of God, we begin to hate them, 
as Joseph was hated by his brothers. Our kins- 
folk, onr colleagues, those who have been brought 
up with us—they are the most likely to arouse our 


jealous of new-comers and new favourites. 


ungenerous regret when they are raised in life. 
We cannot speak peaceably to them. 

Again, people who have been in any respect 
greatly blessed by good fortune are inclined them- 
selves to be envious. They cannot bear others to 
come near them. It seems to them as if the 
others were wanting to take away what is theirs 
by right. In the same way, if you have yourself 
been very greatly honoured, you do not like others 
to get the same honour which is your own special 
distinction. People about Courts are naturally 
The 
fashionable beauty who is growing middle-aged 
cannot endure the new and younger fashionable 
beauties. Or if you have received great respect 
for your wisdom, you do not wish other people to 
reach the same height and degree of sagacity. 
People who are desirous of honour are of course 
more naturally envieus than those who are content ; 
they wish the honour to come their way, and not 
to others whom they despise. “ The envious man,” 
said St. Gregory, “is made unhappy, not by his 
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own misfortunes, but by the successes of others ; 
and on the other hand, he does not enjoy his own 
good fortune so much as the misfortunes of his 
neighbours.” 

And we must not forget how envious those men 
often are who have nothing themselves to boast of 
in the way of goodness and virtue. They see all the 
esteem that goodness and virtue bring to others ; 
they have no hope of reaching such a point them- 
selves ; so they try to make themselves less un- 
equal by disparaging the reputation of those who 
are morally their superiors. “Envy is blind, and 
cares for nothing but to detract from virtues, to 
debase the honourableand take away their rewards. 
There are no dispositions more prone to envy than 
those of persons whose mental qualifications are 
inferior to their birth and rank in life ; such al- 
ways harbour an antipathy to merit, as a treasure 
in which they cannot share.” * 

People who have some great natural mis- 
fortune, such as deformity, a dwarfish body, or 
disagreeable appearance, have often been noted 
for their envious dispositions. They cannot 
mend their own case, and unless they have a very 
brave or heroical soul within, or have received the 
grace of God, they become spiteful, and given to 


* Livy. 


detraction. Such an unhappy person “is in pain 
on all occasions which ought to give him pleasure. 
The relish of his life is taken from him ; and the 
objects which administer the highest satisfaction 
to those who are free from this passion give the 
quickest pangs to its victims. All the perfections 
of their fellow-creatures are odious. Youth, beauty, 
courage, and wisdom are provocations of their dis- 
pleasure. What a wretched and apostate state is 
this—to be offended with excellence, and to hate 
a man because we approve him ! ”* 

Once more, those who desire to excel in many 
different arts, and to win praise in many different 
pursuits, for the sake of selfish vainglory, are sure 
to be jealous. They cannot be first in everything ; 
others are sure to pass them by. It seems ridiculous 
and almost incredible that they should be so foolish, 
but it is perfectly true. Envy is unlike some other 
vices in this particular, that it becomes a passion, 
a bewitchment, a derangement, a mania. It will 
not listen to reason. It takes possession of the 
whole being. “An envious man,” said Socrates, 
“ waxeth lean with the fatness of his neighbours. 
Envy is the daughter of pride, the author of 
murder and revenge, the beginner of secret sedi- 
tion, and the perpetual tormentor of virtue. Envy 


* Sterne, 

















is the filthy slime of the soul: a venom, a poison, 
or quicksilver which consumeth the flesh and 
drieth up the marrow of the bones.” Out of envy 
Dionysius the tyrant punished Philoxenus the 
musician, because he could sing, and Plato the 
philosopher, because he could dispute better than 
himself. Out of envy Cambyses, King of Persia, 
slew his brother Smerdis, because he could draw a 
stronger bow than himself or any of his followers. 
Out of envy the Emperor Caligula slew his brother, 
because of his personal beauty. The Christian 
unfeignedly rejoices when anyone arrives with 
gifts which can adorn either his own society or 
the world at large : to the worldly man they are 
gall and bitterness. “When men are full of envy 
they disparage everything, whether it be good or 
bad.” 

It is perhaps in political life that the temptation 
toenvy is strongest. Here almost all the different 
reasons for envy of which I have spoken are in full 
vigour. To see your rival in the place that you 
think you ought to fill ; to see new and younger 
men coming up and supplanting your own posi- 
tion; to find effects produced by others which 
you cannot hope to emulate—all this must be 
bitter indeed to the man who has not learned 
the Christian lesson of unselfishness. 

And again, in political movements, in attacks on 
venerable institutions, and the like, how careful 
men ought to be to sift their motives, lest, after all, 
the old enemy envy be found to be the dominant 
factor! Am I really actuated by a burning desire 
for the highest good of the state of things which I 
am assailing, or may I perhaps unconsciously be 
jealous of those advantages which it possesses 
and which [ do not share? This is specially a 
danger to those who are born in poverty or a 
humble lot in life. If I am a Christian, and on 
self-examination discover myself to be the victim 
of that mean and sordid passion, how can I 
continue my opposition ? 

I have been speaking chiefly of the envies and 
jealousies of the world, because they are the most 
glaring types by which we can be warned. But 
are any of us in this life safe from the recrudes- 
cence of evil passions, or from contamination with 
the worldly spirit? Are all our motives pure, and 
our thoughts fit for public inspection? Do we in 
all things act solely, as our desire ought to be that 
we should, from the love of God and the love of 
man? It is very likely that in one or other of 
these ways, if we were strict with ourselves, we 
should find that we had offended. 

What is the ideal that Christianity gives us as 
an antidote to this evil temper? “Jn honour 
prefer one another”—that is the difficult lesson 
that we have to learn. Oh, how hard, when 
another man comes who can do something better 
than we can, on which perhaps we prided ourselves, 
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to give him place and rejoice in his success! How 
strange, when there is a choice of advantages, to 
put others into them before ourselves! What an 
uphill task to rejoice in the prosperity of other 
people instead of our own! Yet that is our duty 
as Christians. That is what it is to follow the 
example of our Lord. We can never allow any 
spice of hatred, malice, uncharitableness, suspicion, 
or jealousy to be admitted into our conduct. 
“ Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory : 
but in lowliness of mind let each esteem others 
better than themselves. Yea, all of you shall be 
subject one to another, and be clothed with 
humility ; for God resisteth the proud, and giveth 
grace unto the humble.” Directly any feeling of 
irritation at the success, or prosperity, or ability, 
or good-fortune, or happiness of other people 
comes into our hearts, we must at once, without a 
moment’s hesitation, call on the Source of all 
strength to come to us and drive out so powerful 
and dangerous an enemy to our walk with God. 
If at any time we should in this way fall into the 
snare of the devil, how miserable it will be after- 
wards, when we have come to ourselves, to 
remember that we have actually been arraying 
ourselves against some form of excellence, given 
by God, and merely because it was not our own 
excellence, but belonged to another, of whom we 
were jealous! 

The fact is that all forms of excellence and true 
beauty are, so far, manifestations of the Divine 
Being, and they should command our instant 
sympathy and admiration. The good singer 
should rejoice that there is even a better singer 
than himself, and one even more capable of show- 
ing forth the glory of God. The wise and able 
man should thank God that someone has been 
found for some important office of more powerful 
intellect and judgment than his own. The 
notable and useful preacher, whose humility God 
has honoured by any degree of influence and 
acceptance, knowing his own imperfection and 
inadequacy, should rejoice that there are others in 
whose ministrations the people of God can find 
more comfort and help than in hisown. In what- 
ever post we think we excel or have any particular 
merit, it is just there that we should be ready to 
welcome the superior merit of other men. 

“T have learned,” wrote St. Paul, “in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content. I know both 
how to be abased and how to abound ; everywhere, 
and in all things, I am instructed both how to be 
full and to be hungry, both to abound and to 
suffer need.” That is the true secret of being free 
from the misery of envy. Envy is its own 
tormentor. Envy is the saw of the soul. Envy 
never enriched any man. The envious are only 
a torment to themselves. “As a moth gnaws 
a garment,” said St. Chrysostom, “so doth envy 
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consume a man.” An envious person is both mean 
and miserable, and abhorred of both God and man. 
Even for the sake of prudence, it would be a temper 
to be avoided. The Christian is thankful for what 
God has given him, and he does what he can to 
put it to the best use. If there is anything else- 
where that is beautiful and praiseworthy, he can 
honestly rejoice that it exists, and that God has 
bestowed His blessing upon it. “It is a great 
blessing to possess what one wishes,” said someone 
to an ancient philosopher. “It is a still greater 
blessing,” was the reply, “not to desire what one 
does not possess.” 

Contentment is a blessing far more worth seek- 
ing than any treasure or honour that can be won 
by our conduct and: commerce in the world; and 
it is to be won within the mind itself.’ Izaak 
Walton tells us how he knew a man who had 
health, and riches, and several houses, all beau- 
tiful and well-furnished, and would be often 
troubling himself and his family to remove from 
one of them to another. On being asked by a 
friend for the reason of this, he answered 
that it was in order to find content in some of 
them. But his friend, knowing his temper, told 
him, if he would find content in any of his houses, 
he must leave himself behind; for content can 
never dwell but with a meek and quiet soul. 

If you desire to be able to comprehend with all 
saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height, and to know for yourselves the love of 
Christ, which passeth knowledge, that ye may be 
filled with all the fulness of God, then determine 
with God’s help to put away from your hearts this 
great and evil stumbling-block of the envious 
thought! What have you that you did not 
receive from God? Who are you that you should 
puff yourself wp against another? If the spirit of 
Christ is really in you, then you will be able to 
delight yourself wherever anything is to be found 
that is notable and beautiful, and praiseworthy, 
and that speaks to you of the hand Divine. You 
will be thankful for what you have, and will not 
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be morbidly mooning over that which you have 
not. There was an Italian bishop struggling with 
great difficulties without showing the least im- 
patience. One of his intimate friends, admiring 
his conduct and thinking it impossible to imitate, 
asked him the secret of being always easy. “I 
can teach you my secret with great facility,” re- 
plied the old man. “It consists in nothing more 
than making a right use of my eyes.” His friend 
asked him to explain himself. ‘“ Most willingly,” 
said the bishop. “ In whatever state I am, I first of 
all look up to heaven, and remember that my prin- 
cipal business here is to get there; then [ look down 
upon the earth, and call to mind how small a place 
I shall occupy in it when I die and am buried; [ 
then look abroad into the world, and observe what 
multitudes there are who are in all respects more 
unhappy than myself. Thus I learn where true 
happiness is placed ; where all our cares must 
end ; and what little reason I have to repine or to 
complain.” 

But the truest way of all to annihilate envy is 
to have received Christ Himself into our hearts. 
Then, like Him, we shall care for nothing but the 
glory of God and the benetit of men. We shall go 
about day and night doing good. Day and night 
we shall praise God for His unutterable goodness 
in sparing our lives, and pouring upon us so many 
kind and bountiful gifts, and making us what we 
are, and calling us to the knowledge of Himself and 
of His salvation. The things that are true, vener- 
able, just, pure, lovely, of good report, virtuous, 
praiseworthy ; these things will occupy our atten- 
tion, and wherever we meet them we shall hail 
them with joy, like the flowers inthe spring. And 
someday a time will come when the long waiting 
of patience will be rewarded, and we shall all 
bring whatever gifts were ours into the Holy City ; 
and we shall return from our earthly pilgrimage 
with songs and everlasting joy upon our heads, and 
with full appreciation of all that is best in the 
human nature of the redeemed we shall enter into 
the joy of our Lord. 


‘““WHO TOUCHED ME?” 


NCE when midst the 
throng 
Pressing upon Thee on Thine earthly way, 
A sinner touched Thee—by that touch made strong, 


Her erring nature caught a heavenward ray. 


Thou passed’st gathering 


Lo! she but touched Thy robe’s extremest verge 
With shrinking finger, and then went apart 

No plea for foregone sin she dared to urge, 
Save Thy compassion for an erring heart. 


Hundreds had touched Thee: haughty Pharisees, 
And subtle scribes and lawyers; each in turn 


Had plucked Thee by the robe with cunning pleas, 
Pretending that of Thee they fain would learn. 





Hasty disciples, rash with new-born Zeal, 
Untried as yet, pressed on Thee in that hour, 
Seeking to hear what next Thou would’st reveal, 

Exulting in the hope of earthly pow’'r. 


But, touching thus, no power issued forth 
To heal, forgive, or save, or make them whole- 
Naught to redeem them from the coming wrath : 
They were as far from Thee as pole from pole. 


Hundreds had touched Thee ere this one drew nigh, 
But naught from Thy pure spirit passed to them, 

Only to her who, with repentant sigh, 
Ventured to touch Thy pure robe's lowest hem, 
And, pardoned, won her meek faith’s diadem, 

W. A. GIBBS, 
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e by Antony Stewart.) 


A True Incident. 


ANY years ago—at a 
time indeed when the 
grandfathers and 
grandmothers of many 
of those who will read 
these lines still 
young, or in the 
heyday of life—there 
was living at Tun- 
bridge Wells a little 

girl, the daughter of a noble lady, who was 

destined to play a very important part in the 
world. She had, of course, no notion of the 


were 











future greatness Providence had in store for 
her. Indeed, like most girls of her age, she 
thought more of her dolls than of almost 
anything, except her mother, whom she 
simply adored. And not without reason ; 
for of the thousands of admirable and de 
voted mothers our England then knew, and 
still knows, she was among the most ador- 
able and devoted. 

The Duchess —for such was the rank of 
the little girl's mother—had a very exalted 
idea as to what were the needs of a true 
education; and though she knew that her 


daughter would be wealthy, and though in 
her heart of hearts she had a premonition 


of the coming greatness of her child, yet 
she trained her with all the care and 
assiduity that another mother might have 
shown to a daughter who she knew would 
have to make her own way in the world. 

Even now, as a little girl of no more 
than seven or eight years of age, she had 
her French and German governesses, her 
tutors fer other subjects, and, in short, 








AT THE AGE OF ELEVEN, 


(From the Picture vy " Huan fSuweT.) 


By Alfred T. Story. 


and instruction as 
for a young lady 
birth and high prospects. But 
chiefly, and before all else, it was the 
Duchess’s aim to instil into her daughter’s 
mind those principles of religion and ethics 
without which there can be no true great- 
ness in human character. Nor did_ this 
estimable lady leave these important matters 
to others ; in all that regarded her daughter’s 
moral and social well-being, she was herself 
the directress of her studies. Nothing would 
induce this admirable mother to accept invi- 
tations that would take her away from her 
youthful charge even for a single day. 


such set daily lessons 


were deemed necessary 


of noble 


What a wise woman she was in regard 
to the education of her daughter may be 
gathered from one fact. Like most girls, 


the little lady, as she was sometimes called, 
very fond of dolls, of which had 
number. But the only condition on 
she was allowed to have them was 
that she should take the utmost care of 
them, washing and dressing the dolls her- 
self, and seeing that they were provided with 


Was she 
a great 


which 


the neatest and most becoming clothing, 
such as is due to all children. Further- 
more, it was an understanding that she 


should diligently work for the money re- 
quisite for fresh dolls, if she desired them, 
as well as clothing for the old 

She could not, therefore, buy dolls 
whenever and at whatever price she thought 
proper. — If doll that her 
fancy, the ways and means of purchasing 
it had to be carefully considered, and often 
enough a pretty face that would have been 


Ones, 
new 
took 


she Saw ak 
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saw a doll, in a shop 
window, so beautifyl 
that it at once riveted 
her attention and won 


her heart. She could 
with difficulty — drag 
herself away, and on 


reaching home she at 
once commenced to in- 
terest her mother in 
this “love of a doll.” 

“You seem 
taken quite a 
for it,” 
Duchess. 

“ have indeed, 
mamma!” replied the 
young lady. “1 think 
it must have © been 
made specially for me. 
You would love her 
too—-she is so sweet!” 

The Duchess smiled, 

“Anything that you 
love, my child, I am 
sure to,” she returned. 

The little lady was 
seated on the — floor 
with a board in front 
of her fitted up in the 
manner of a drawing- 
room. There — were 
chairs, tables, and all 
the other 
paraphernalia ; but the 
middle portion of the 
Was quite free 
furniture. This 
was for the conveni- 
ence of the dolls, so 
that they could walk 
about and = talk, and 
otherwise disport them- 
selves at their 


to have 
fancy 
remarked the 





necessary 


room 
fir mh 


ease. 





“She was busy holding a reception.” 


au admirable 
had to be 


a& great 


addition to her doll nursery 
loved and left For, like 
many others in the world, this 
little lady could only spend after she had 
duly earned. 

She received so much a month for attend- 
ing diligently to her lessons. If she showed 
any neglect, a deduction ; but it 
must be said that the young lady was usually 
so good that it was very rarely indeed that 
anything had to be taken off her stipulated 
allowance. 

It happened one day, when the little lady 
was taking a walk on the Pantiles, that she 


alone. 


there was 





All over the tloor there 
little holes, and 
by means of wires in- 

serted into them, and looped over the feet of 
the dolls, they could be made to stand any- 
where that their little 
She was busy holding a reception. — The 
oldest of her dollmanity, as the little lady 
called them, was supposed to be a queen. 
She was surrounded by her ladies-in-waiting, 
and gentlemen in naval and military uniform, 
while others were being presented to her. 
Every doll had its name and station ; there 
was no crowding and pushing allowed, and 


were 


mother wished. 


the greatest orderliness and good manners 
prevailed. 
Every now and again the gentle-eyed 
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THe Roy. 


mother was appealed to in regard to some 
question of etiquette or deportment, and when 
the knotty point was settled the ceremony 
would go on as before, until the end was 
reached. 

The Duchess, seeing her daughter so fond 
of her attentive to their 
wants, perceived the use she could 
instil many an idea 
manners into” her 


dolls, and sO 
early 
make of them to 


of behaviour and = good 


daughter’s mind. Well would it be if 
other parents took the same care, and, 
in an age of so. much education, would 


take the trouble to instruct their children 
in that sort of high breeding that is half- 


sister to good morals. 


Presently the little lady looked up from 
her play and said: 
“Don’t you think, mamma, that T need 


a sort of superior companion to the queen 
a queen-dowager, or something of that 
kind ?” 

The Duchess smiled. 

“Are you thinking of the beautiful doll 
you have seen, my dear?” she asked. 

“Yes, mamma, I think I 

“Would she not be too 
queen dowager ? ™ 

“T think perhaps she would. But T 
could make her the queen’s sister. Or—or 
IT should not mind making her even the 
queen she is so. beautiful.” 

“But I would not depose my queen, if I 
were you. 

“No. Well, I might make her some- 
thing else. What else could I make her?” 

“You could make her the queen-consort 


am.” 
young for a 


of her brother, who might be King of 
Elsewhere—a very = large = country, = you 
know.” 


“Oh, yes, mamma, that would do  splen 
didly! When shall IT go and buy the 
queen-consort ?” exclaimed the little lady 
eagerly. 

“T do not replied the Duchess 
with «a sudden seriousness of aspect. “ You 
money. You spent all 
month's allowance almost at once, 
be due for a 


know,” 


see | O6you have no 
your, last 
month’s will not 
fortnight. Ts not that so?” 

“Yes, mamma,” replied the little dame. 

“T don’t see, then, what can be done.” 

The young lady looked very  disconsolate 
for a minute or two. Then she looked up 
to the Duchess, and said 

“Might IT not go to the people at the 
shop and ask them if they will keep the 
doll for me a fortnight?” 

The Duchess thought for a moment, and 
then said : 

“Yes, you might perhaps do that.” 


and next 
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Accordingly in the afternoon, when 
lessons were done, the bright little girl 
took her way to the Pantiles. It was not 
many steps from the home in which they 
were then residing, and, as she was a very 
careful and sedate little woman, she could 
be trusted thus far alone. 

The shopkeeper, who knew her and the 
Duchess very well, made no difficulty about 
keeping the doll till the end of the 
month, and the little lady returned home 
triumphant. 

It need hardly be said that all this 
was a part of the discipline to which she 
was subjected by the Duchess, her mother, 
who desired to teach her daughter the 
necessity of regulating her desires by the 
means at her disposal. 

In due course the fortnight came to an 
end, as the very longest fortnight manages 
to do in time; and the little lady one 
bright summer afternoon made her way to 
the toyshop where her new treasure was in 
waiting for her. Six bright shillings were 
in her purse to pay for it; and never did 
doll-lover count out so large a sum with 
greater alacrity and delight than did this 
young lady of seven, as the blue-eyed queen- 
consort that was to be smiled sweetly 
upon her from the dainty box that had 
been her almost from the hour of 
her birth. 

And now, with the precious — treasure 
upon her arm, the little lady bade — the 
shop-keeper good-afternoon, and was about 
to step from the door, when a poor, 
miserable-lookings object of a man met her 
eye. He was standing but a couple of 
feet away, and seemed as though he were 
going to speak to her, attracted doubtless 
by the innocent kindliness of her expression, 
and the tenderness of her blue — eyes. 
But though his lips moved, no sound came 
from them. 

He stood 
appeal in his 
quivering chin. 

“Did you wish to speak to me?” 
the little lady, staying her steps. 
winning 


home 


aside to let her pass—a mute 
sunken cheeks and 


agonised 
asked 


Encouraged by her voice, the 


poor tramp—fer such he  was—said, in 
trembling accents 
“To am very hungry. T would not ask 


for help if I were not ready to sink with 
hunger.” 

He looked famine from his eyes 

“T am so sorry; I have no money, or 
else 1 

His lips trembled forth a humble 
“Thank you, lady,” then he shuffled on 


his way, hunger impersonate. 
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“Stay!” murmured the little owner 
of the new doll. There was a quiver 
in her childish voice and a moisture in 
her eyes as she spoke. ‘“ Wait a minute, 


please.” 


She stepped back into the shop, ap- 
proached the lady behind the counter, and 
said : 

* Oh, please, do you mind taking the 


doll back, and keeping it for me for a few 
days longer ? ” 


“Certainly IT will,” replied the — shop- 
keeper; “and you wish me to return you 
the money ? ‘ 

* Yes, if you please.” 

This was done, and the little lady, 


hurrying out of the 
whole of the money in the 
starving man. 

He was like thunderstruck. Never 
had bounty rained upon him in such pro- 
fusion before. 

He stared at the hoard of shillings in his 
hand—for hoard it seemed to him 
filled with tears, while his lips trembled in 


placed — the 
hands of the 


shop, 


one 


his eyes 




















THE QUIVER. 


to acknowledge the generous 


a vain effort 
gift. 
* Please go quickly and get 


something 
to eat,” said the little lady. 


“Yes, miss, I will,” replied the poor 
fellow, at length finding his tongue ; “ and 
may God bless you all the days of your 


life, and prosper you in everything you do.” 


The child—tfor she was no more—looked 
at him piteously, and was walking away 
with chastened thoughts, this little incident 


having perhaps been the first to acquaint 


her personally with the tragedy of the 
world’s sorrow, when the object of her 
bounty murmured in a low tone, though 


loud enough to reach her ear : 

“Tf the Almighty made you a queen, it 
would not be more than your goodness 
deserves ie 

Then he 
hunger 


When the 


hobbled away to satisfy his 


little lady al length reached 


home, she told her mother what had hap- 
pened. The Duchess listened with a grave 
face, which caused her daughter to ask: 








“*Did you wish to speak to 


me?’ asked the little lady.’’—p. 217. 
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Tut CoMING OF THE KING. 


«Pid T do right, mamma, to give him all 
the money /” 

“Yes, [I think you did, my child. You 
annot go far wrong if you follow the 
promptings of an unselfish heart. Besides, 
it is the duty of those who are royal to 
act royally.” 

“But what do mamma ? ” 


think, 


you 


added the little lady; “as I was coming 
way the poor man said if God made me 
, queen it would not be more than my 


goodness dese ved.” 


“Tt was a strange saying,” said the 
Duchess, taking the child to her bosom. 
Then after a pause she added; “if you 
should be queen one day, my love, you 
must be very, very good.” 

‘T will try to be good always, whether I 
he a queen or not,” returned the girl. “ But 
Iam not likely to be a queen, am T?” 

“T did not wish to let you know, so 
young, my child; but T cannot say no, 
and T think you have so good a_ heart 
that it will not do any harm to tell you 
that you are more than likely, one day, 
to be Victoria, Queen of England, and 
to have many more like that poor man 
who will look up to you for help and 


consolation in affliction.” 














THE DUCHESS OF KENT AND THE YOUNG PRINCESS, 
(From a Drawing by George Hayter, 183.) 


THE COMING OF THE KING. 
By the Rev. Henry Biddell, M.A. 


\" 4F HO is this that comes from Edom with 
WW His garments dyed with red? 
et 


How the trembling earth is shaking 
with the terror of His tread, 
And the hosts of the unrighteous fall before 
Him in their dread! 


Our King is marching on! 


0 let Zion rise in 
coming Lord. 
Let the isles r jole 
of the Word ; 
For at last the 


splendour to receive her 
e and wonder at the hearing 


vials of Judgment will be 
terribly outpoured 


Our Judge is marching on! 


Let the ocean tell the story to the rocks that 
fringe the sea 
Let the hills be 
blessings that shall be; 


glad with laughter at the 


For our King shall come to Zion and His 
people shall be free 


Our Prince is marching on! 


He is coming down the valley in His blood- 
stained robes of 
While the hosts of 


their legions from above ; 


Love, 
Heaven are gathering in 
And and service He will 


our righteousnes: 


manifest and prove— 


Our Lord is marching on! 


See the desert bloom with roses at the coming 
of the King, 

While the His 
answering mountains ring: 

We will raise the Song of Triumph and will 


music of heralds makes the 


meet Him as we sing— 
Our God is marching on! 
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, - 7 into it. Here 
, IT was intro. 

: duced to my 
3 patient’s __ father, 

: and afterwards 
conducted to my 

ae . bedroom. It was 


> af 


ii, 


P20 


Weg sc (OPTS. 


” ByanENclisy Nurse... 


a large room with 
very little furni. 
ture besides the 
bed and mosquito- 
net, but —hand- 
somely —uphol- 
stered and car. 








ZT was on Christ- 
$ ¢ mas Day last 
: year that a 
telegram came 
P to Cairo for a nurse 
~ —— to go as soon as 
possible, to take 
charge of a case of 
typhoid in a Coptic 
family at Assiout. 
T was not alto- 
gether sorry that it 
fell to my lot to 
be the one to go, 
the next morning, 
my way to 
station to. catch 
the 8 am. train for 
Assiout, feeling rather 
curious as to what might 
: be before me. 
9 Most of the way the 
railway lies quite near 
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4 and 
ei; I was’ on 
Cairo 





the Nile, and all the 
land is cultivated ; but 
beyond this, on either 


6 side, one could see the yel- 
low, sandy desert. Soon I 
had to close all the win- 


dows to keep out the dust, 
but nevertheless by the time 
T reached my destination everything, 
including myself and portmanteau, was 
thickly covered with desert dust. 


ome 


T was met at the station by a Coptic 
gentleman, who drove me at once to the 
house of his uncle. 

The house proved to be a large one—in 
fact, quite a mansion—and built in the 
native style. 

I was taken up-stairs to a large landing- 


room, used as a dining-hall, and having all 
the doors of 


the humerous rooms opening 


(lllustrated from photographs by Lekegian & Co,, Cairo.) 





peted, having a 
window — opening 
on to a little 
balcony overlooking a beautiful garden below, 
and with a picturesque view of the Nile and 
desert beyond. 

My patient was a little boy—an only 
son—between two and three years of age, 
He was a pretty little curly-headed fellow, 


with the native brown complexion, and 
big brown wistful-looking eyes. T found 
him lying on a bed inside mosquito-cur- 
tains, and his mother with him, while 
sitting on the floor were several other 
women, dressed in native black costume, 
with shawls over their heads. T discovered 
afterwards that these Coptic ladies—about 


seven in all—were relatives, and had come 
to take up their abode in the house for as 
long as the child was ill. 

The first few nights seemed very strange 
and curious, for these ladies would lie down 
anywhere to sleep; simply wrapping then- 
selves up in thick wadded quilts, without 
removing any of their clothing. They would 
lie down at my feet, or anywhere about 


the rooms or landing, and often I could 
scarcely avoid treading on one or two. 
ah " : l " 
They would sleep and snore _ peacefully 


enough till perhaps the little patient cried, 
and then they would all come trooping in, 
talking very loudly, and, from what I could 
gather, would ask each other what the 
nurse could have given the child to make 
it cry so. The mother would yell at 
me, shaking her fist, and refuse to let 
me come near the bed, till, in despair, 
T had to go and call up the father to 
restore order and make way for me to carry 
out the doctor’s directions. Then when the 
child slept again, things would settle down 
as’ before. 

It was curious to find how the mother 
dreaded having the little boy washed, 
and, in spite of all my efforts at coaxing, 
I could not succeed in persuading her # 
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let me do it for two or three days. Nor 
would she have his clothes taken off; and 
he was always fully dressed in frock and 


petticoats night and day. At last I got the 
father to insist. After that I was able to 
get him washed and dressed every day, and 
looked a sweet little fellow with 
pretty brown curls 
wofully thin and 


he really 
a clean face and _ his 
combed out, but most 
wasted. 

Knowing only a little Arabic, it was often 
dificult for me to make myself understood ; 
but after a week or so we got more used 
to each other, and the ladies began to trust 
me, and proved quite friendly when they 
found I was as anxious for our little patient 
to get better as they were themselves. 

They kept me constantly amused and_ in- 
terested with their queer ways. 

Leading out of the landing-room was a 
small kitchen with a charcoal stove, where 
the Arab servants made coffee for the ladies. 
This room had two windows in it, and 
through these all rubbish of every descrip- 
tion was thrown and allowed to accumulate 
in great heaps below. It was in this kitchen 
that the ladies took their meals, and _ it 
amused me to go in just when they were 
having ‘ supper. There they 
would be, the dusty floor in a 
ittle circle, with a tray in the centre con- 


ashur,” or 


sitting on 


My CHRISTMAS WITH THE COPTS. 














A COPTIC MAID IN NATIVE COSTUME. 


taining dishes of various cooked foods, such 
as dressed tomatoes, greens of various kinds, 
stewed mutton with strongly flavoured gravy, 
and generally cheese made from goat’s milk ; 
then each would have a flat native bread- 
cake and break off pieces to dip into either 
one of the dishes before eating it. 











A TASTY MEAL: 


A COPTIC 





FAMILY AT SUPPER, 
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After supper one or two of the elder 
ladies would produce long pipes and _ sit 
placidly on the floor smoking them. One 
day a cat appeared, and 1 happened to 
call, ‘ Puss, puss, puss!” when, to my sur- 
prise, everyone began to laugh uproariously. 
It seemed to sound so odd to them; and 
after that I would often call “Puss!” just to 
umuse them. It was very difticult to get any 
of my clothing washed, and when I did 





stood watching me all the time. Then 
when we took it to the little fellow, in a 
saucer, it was really pathetic to see the 
women all round the bed, so eagerly watch. 
ing every mouthful he took, and the doctor 
sitting close by, quite as interested as any. 
one else, 

Christmas is kept by the Coptic Church 
on January 6th, and these good people enter 
tained many friends in the rooms down-stairs 











A STREET 


venture to try and get a few aprons done, 
I found the kitchen hoy with an enormous 
hox-iron full of hot coals ironing my aprons, 
minus any starch, on the dining-table. It 
is needless to say that they were as limp 
as a rag when done, and only fairly clean. 
It was a great joy and relief to us all 
when our little patient began steadily to 
improve from day to day. | like to 
remember the day when he was allowed a 
poached egg for the first time. No one 
was to poach it but myself, and the father 


IN ASSIOUT, 


on that day. In the evening T had brought 
tO me a cup ot “ gerfah,” their Christmas 
drink. It was made of cinnamon boiled in 
water, sweetened with a good deal of sugar, 
and afterwards had dried nuts grated into it, 
forming rather a pleasant drink. 

January Ilth saw me on my way back 
to Cairo, feeling most thankful that my 
patient was doing well, and, on meeting his 
uncle a month or two later, IT heard that he 
had made a good recovery and was quite 


himself again. Dora H. CUNNINGTON. 
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ANE ARCHIBALD sat and entered the room as in the first rapturous days 
looked at herself in the long ago, and they were now an old unmarried 
glass, as she had been Darby and Joan, the laugh of the less compas- 
looking for an idle half-  sionate half of the country-side. She covered her 
hour. It was not often eyes with her hands, and her heart ached in the 
that she had time to study darkness to think it had kept so young while 
her own reflection, but since her pretty face had grown old. 
old Michael, her father, nad It was still a sweet and comely face, though its 
died last week the wheels owner only saw in it the ravages of time. The 
of the clock seemed to have rose and white had been overspread by an 
stopped. After a little while , autumnal yellow, the rosy lips were pale, and 
Jane and Mary would re- the golden ringlets were streaked with silver. 
sume their old industrious Still she was good to look upon, and a comforting 
ways. Just now it seemed as if the dead man thought came to her there behind her hidden 
yet lay in his room up-stairs, as if there would eyes that Willie found no lack in her. She was 
be an indecency in doing any work beyond that quite sure that her. face was still to him the 
involved in supplying the immediate wants of the beautiful girlish face of a quarter of a century 
living. ago. Alas! that was the pity of it. They were 
Jane sighed alond as she contemplated the fair old lovers like an old husband and wife, and yet 
faded face in the greenish-coloured .glass, ahd her they were unmarried. 
sigh floated out on the ghostly air of the old Perhaps now, surely now, ran the woman's agi- 
house. It seemed to her for a moment as if some- tated thoughts, they were going to be fully happy 
one else—the ghost of her youth, perhaps—had It was she who had said, twenty-five years ago, 
sighed in answer in the room, and she_ shivered that. so long as Willie was true to her, she did not 
a little and looked nervously over her shoulder. need marriage to make her happy. It was she 
But the woman in the glass drew her back, and who to-day panted with a thirst long unslaked 
she leant again to look into the short-sighted eyes. to bear his name and wear his ring. The joys 
“Forty-five years of age, two months, and five that came to other men and women who married 
days,” she said to her. “Why, you are an old in right season were not for them, but there yet 
woman !” remained the supreme happiness of belonging to 
The face in the glass looked back at her, shocked each other before all the world, as they had 
and almost startled. belonged to each other in heart since their eyes 
She could see that face rosy and white as she had first met. 
remembered it, and hung about with golden ring- With her father’s death the obstacle to their 
lets in the modest shade of a w>ite cottage bonnet. marriage had been removed. When poor Kitty's 
ight That was how she had looked c1 Kitty’s wedding- marriage with George Maturin, Willie's elder 
mas day. and as she went down-stairs she had met brother, had turned out so miserably, and the 
| in Willie Maturin coming up, and he had kissed wife of a year lay dead, with the moral guilt of 
gar, her, whispering to her that she would be the next her death at her husband’s door, old Michael had 
» it, bride, and a fairer and sweeter even than that sworn an oath that so long as he lived no other 
morning's sun shone upon. child of his should marry a Maturin. 
yack Years and years and years ago, and Jane shud- He had lived, perhaps, to repent it. Jane had 
my dered to think of the difference between those often thought that she detected a look in her 
his two faces. She felt just as young as the girl of father’s sunken eyes as he watched her and Willie 
he those days, though she had learnt an infinite playing their game of cribbage of an evening—a 
uite patience, She was as ready to tremble and drop look curiously made up of pity and shame and 
, her eyelids and blush when Willie Maturin remorse. During those latter years in which he 
Y. 
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was paralysed, and his great bulk was tethered 
helplessly in the chimney-corner, Willie had been 
more than a son to him, and it might well be 
that he should feel remorse for the two lives his 
passion had so greatly injured. 


Jane could remember the time when Willie had 


Willie was tenderly fond of children. It came to 
her now with a great pang that he must always 
be without children of his own. 

It was as well that old Michael's stern rule 
had given his daughters scant leisure for thought, 
She began to wonder with heavy heart-beats of 





“She looked up startled as Jane's silk rustled into the room,.”—p. 225. 


not endured her father's hand upon their lives so 
easily as of late years. At first he had stormed and 
raved, and pleaded, and even wept. Poor Willie! 
she remembered how after a long struggle with 
her to make her break her duty to her father and 
become his wife, he had at last flung himself on 
the ground as though exhausted, and had laid his 
face in her lap. 
head he had begun to sob with great heavings of 
his young shoulders. Poor Willie! it would have 
been better for him if he had been less faithful 
to her. He might have had a wife and children 
of his own in those years when they had been 
bachelor and an old maid. 


Then when she caressed his dark 


growing into an old 


trouble whether hr blind obedience had not been 
wrong, after all. {f she had a right to bear the 
burden ker fathe had laid upon her, ought she 
to have imposed it upon her lover also? Perhaps, 
perhap:, she thought with a new pang, perhaps 
even her father would have, in his secret heart, 
been glad if she had disobeyed him. 

She uncovered her eyes with an effort. Her 
thoughts were getting too heavy for her to bear. 
And it was nearly Willie’s time. Year in, year 
winter, he had come at the 
Every evening they 
and then Willie 
left as the 


out, summer and 


same hour every evening 


played their game of cribbayve, 


sat with them to their supper, and 
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Two O_p LOvERs. 


clock struck ten. She had always gone with 
him into the porch to say good-night, and had 
grown used to his sober, husband-like kiss. They 
had outlived—at least he had—the ardours of 
youth. 

She usually made a little toilet for him of 
evenings, adding to her dress a gay bit of ribbon 


or a flower. This evening, gaiety would not be 
becoming; she must hunt up something sombre 
in hue that would yet add to her dress the 
touch of decoration she hated to be without 
when Willie was coming. 

As she turned over odds and ends in a drawer 


became thoughtful. For quite five 
with her finger to her lip, 
Then she opened a lower drawer 
took out a grey silk dress, 


she suddenly 
minutes she stood 
visibly agitated. 
f her wardrobe, and 
She shook out the folds, and let it lie across her 
bed. In the half-light it shimmered like silver. 
She took up a fold and fingered it with admira- 
tion. If she wore it, she thought, Willie would 


remember the days before he was so content with 


their engagement. 

“Grey is half-mourning,’ she said aloud, “ and 
then no one will see me but Mary and Willie. 
They think I mean any disrespect to 
father's memory.” 

Quaking a little at her temerity, she put on 
It showed prettily a neck still white 
a pair of soft wrists. She had 
old-fashioned 


won't 


the dress. 


and round and 


kept her young figure, and the 

dress gave it a becoming stateliness. As she 
looked at herself in the glass again she looked 
ten years younger than she did in the black 
dress. A little colour came into her cheeks and 


more like 
Surely he 


a light of hope 
Willie had 


remember it. 


in her eyes. She was 
the girl loved long ago. 
would 
She went 


down-stairs quickly to get over any 


possible explanations with Mary before he should 
arrive. 
The tea was set out on the table—a high tea 


with accompaniments of all kinds of cakes and 


preserves, for the Archibalds were model house- 
keepers. Mary sat by the fire knitting grey 
woollen stockings. She was years older than 


Jane, and had an honest, weather-beaten face. She 
had never had a lover, and was incurious about 
lovers. 

startled as 


the ways of 


She looked up Jane’s silk rustled 


into the room, An exclamation was on her lips, 
but Jane anticipated it. 

“Grey is a mourning colour, you know, Molly,’ 
the said, “and black is ugly on me. I looked 
an old woman as I saw myself in the glass, and 
I thourht I might put on the grey just for 
once, It is years since I have worn it.” 

Yes, yes, child,’ said the other, answering 
hastily the appeal in her sister's voice. “ Why 


shouldn't you wear it? It looks pretty, too, and 
pretty in it. When you are as old 


talk of looking an old 


you are very 
a2 I am, you 


Woman,’ 


may 


Jane stooped and kissed her gratefully. 
557 
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“It’s none too old-fashioned, Molly, is it?” 

“Not a bit. Those gathers are coming in 
again. The skirt is a little narrow at the back, 
but if you'll let me fit you to-morrow, I can 
set that straight.” 

A moment later Willie's knock was heard. Jane 
had always been the one to open the door to him, 
but now, in her new splendour, she was seized with 
a sudden shyness. She stooped and lifted a kitten 
from the hearthrug. and laid it in her lap. Mary 
was going out to the kitchen to make the tea. 

“Would you mind opening the door for Willie?’ 
she said, with an assumed air of ease. 

“To be sure; but what's come to you? 
see. You're too fine in your silk dress,” 

She noticed the sudden flush that had come into 
her sister’s cheeks; but, with instinctive sympathy, 
forbore to make further comment. 

“The ways of lovers are beyond me,” she said 
to herself as she went to open the hall-door. 

Willie Maturin came in shaking himself, It 
had begun to snow. He was a big dark man, with 
gentle brown eyes; his hair was streaked with 
grey, and there were a good many crow’s-feet 
about his eyes; he looked kind and slow, and he 
spoke with a soft drawl. 

“Where's Janie?” he asked as he saw Mary. 
*Janie’s not ill?” 

A momentary alarm had somewhat quickened his 
speech. 

“Janie’s all right, she’s in the parlour,” said 
Mary, shutting the door behind him. “ But hadn’t 
you better hang your coat. in the kitchen to dry?” 

He followed her into the spotlessly neat kitchen, 
and hung up his coat as she directed him. Then 
with a caress in passing to the old collie on the 
hearth, he went up to the parlour. 

When he opened the door, he uttered an ex- 
clamation. Jane Archibald had stocd up nervously, 
and was waiting for him, her head drooped a 
little in the lamplight. The vision stirred some 
old chord or memory in his heart. 

“Why, Janie!” he said, putting his arm round 
her. “This is like long ago, Janie.” 

“Yes,” said Jane Archibald, faintly. Her sister 
and her lover were the only people who ever 
called her Janie now. 

They stood so on the hearthrug for a few mo- 
ments. Now and again Willie would draw her 
closer to him and kiss her with a tender air of 
ownership. 

“You are as pretty as ever, Janie, as pretty as 
ever,” he said with satisfaction. 

Jane trembled a little, but did not speak. 

“Why, you are shivering!” he said anxiously. 
“Are you sure that this is warm enough?” He 
passed his hand across the shoulders and down 
the sleeves of the gown. “It is too thin,’ he 
said, “much too thin. You were foolish to put it 
it was made for summer weather. You 
put on your warm black 


Oh, I 


on, Janie ; 
must go up-stairs and 
dress at once.” 

“Oh, no! let me wear it this one evening, Willie. 
It is so pretty,” said poor Jane, 
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But Mary, coming in at that moment, agreed 
with Willie that the dress was too thin for winter 
wear. 

* Besides,” she said, “it has lain so long in that 
chest of drawers; it must be damp. Run at 
and take it off, and I will keep the tea-cakes hot 
till you 


once 


come down-stairs.” 


Jane went without a word and took off her 
pretty grey silk. She put on instead the heavy 
black, high to the neck, and flannel-lined for 


warmth, She was an elderly woman once more 
as she looked in the glass. She folded her 
silk and put it back in its silver paper with muslin 
bays of lavender between the folds. 

“Ah!” she said, as she laid it away, “it is too 
true. You were made for summer weather, and for 
a young woman who is dead. I shall not wear you 


erey 


any more.” 


She with the gone 


came down-stairs lightness 
from her footstep, dull 
disappointment as she came into the parlour and 
took her place at the tea-table. Her lover looked 
at her with eyes full of kind pleasure in her. The 
ardour which had them when she wore 
the grey silk hal quite disappeared. Mary looked 


and her face was with 


been in 


at her uncomfortably. 

“You did look pretty in 
“and it made the room more cheerful to have you 
wear it; but it is too cold for the winter. Willie is 
right. Perhaps Anne Magennis, if she hasn't much 
work on hand, might put a flannel lining in it.” 

“T shan’t wear it again,” said Jane disconsolately. 
* Don't bother about 

“Tt’li do nieely for summer as it is,” 


the grey,” she said: 


lining it.” 
said Mary. 
‘I’m sure you look as nice as possible in the 


black,” said Willie, with one of his faithful and 
fond glances. 
Jane Archibald did not meet his eyes, She 


sipped her tea and crambled a bit of tea-cake 


between her fingers. 
After tea there was the usual game of cribbage. 


Jane played carelessly, without interest in the 
came. It was easy to see that something had 
gone wrong with her. Willie watched her with 


affectionate solicitude, but forbore to question 


her till Mary was out of the room. 


‘You're not well, Janie’” he said then, with 
anxiety. 
“Quite well, thank you, Willie.” 


“You're not yourself then. I hope you haven't 
taken cold through that foolish freak of putting 
on a thin summer You shouldn’t have 
done it, Janie.” 

* No, Willie.” 

‘Id have expected more sense from you, Janie.” 
advantage. “It’s all 


frock. 


he said, following up_ his 


very fine for a slip of a girl to do such 
things.” 

Hot smarting tears came into Jane Archibald’s 
eyes. . Willie was not often gauche, but this time 
he had managed to cut her to the quick. She 


averted her head and said nothing. 
“You door 
night,” he 


with me to- 


cold. I'll tell 


come to the 
“it’s piercing 


mustn't 
said ; 
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Mary to give you a hot drink before you sleep, 
Come, give me a kiss.’ 


She raised her lips obediently to him. and he 
kissed her as he had kissed her every night for 
a score of years back, with calm affection and 
tenderness. He had forgotten the momentary 


thrill of joy and love which had darted through 

his veins as he had kissed her that evening. 
After he had dispiritedly by the 

fire while Mary locked up and put things away 


yone she sat 


for the night. When she had finished she too 
came and sat down. 

“You're tired out to-night, Janie,” she said. 
‘You've been through a lot. You must get a 


good rest to-night, and to-morrow we'll set about 
down the curtains and taking up the 
poor father's The house is all 
sevens. We beyin to set it 
well 


taking 


carpet in room. 


at sixes and must 


right some time, and we may as begin at 


once.” 


‘I wish I could go away, Molly,” said Jane 
suddenly. 
“Goaway! Why. were would you goto? You've 


never slept a night out of this house since poor 
Kitty died.” 

“That is 
unyrateful of me, but 


suppose, It's 
of the same 


want to go, I 
I'm 


why I 


dead sick 


place all these years. It is hard that we should 
have grown old, you and I, and never have had 


a chance to go out into the world, and taste what 
freedom is like. Other girls go away on visits to 
friends, ore to the seaside, or to towns, where they 
see all sorts of gaieties. Why weren't we like 
them?” 

~ Father 
hated gad-abouts. But 


permitted it. He 
matter, Janie! 


would never have 
what's the 
You have always seemed so contented, I believe 
that grey silk has put all sorts of fly-away thoughts 
into your head.” 

“I was foolish to put it on.” 

* You have had a dull kind of life, now I come 
to think of it,” said Mary; “but so had I when 
I was young. And then I always thought you 
were satisfied because you had Willie.” 

“Oh, Willie, I Willie,” 
Jane after her, with laugh 
made the elder woman 

‘I don’t know why you laugh, Janie,” she said 
in a hurt “I’m sure Willie has 
seemed to anyone but you all these years 


ré peated 
which 


always had 

an impatient 
stare. 

voice. never 


want 


What more could you want? 

“Nothing, Molly, nothing. To-night I don't 
know what has come over me. I am tired of 
everything—even of Willie, and tired to death 
thinking of all the years that will be just like 


the years gone over.” 
“You and Willie don’t think of marrying now 
that poor father is gone?” 


*We are too old.” 

‘You are not too old. But,” with an air of 
relief, “men get terribly set in their ways. Willie 
seems quite comfortable with old Katty Neville 


to do for him. I don't know but that it’s wisest 


for things to stay so.” 
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“TI don’t know but it is.” 

“And what should I do, if you were to marry, 
Janie? I couldn't sit down by a strange hearth— 
even if it wouldn’t break my heart to leave the 
old place. And it would be terribly lonely for 
me here alone.” 

“Tt would so,” assented Jane. 

“Willie’s more like a brother than anything 
else after all these years. He'll come and go 
just the same, and look after the farm for us, 
I'm not saying but that if it were for your hap- 
piness, Janie, I could make up my mind to live 
on here alone. You and Willie seem contented 
with things as they are?” 

She looked with a wistful inquiry at her 
sister. 

* Oh, yes, we are contented,” Jane Archibald an- 
swered, without meeting her eyes. 

The next day she seemed to have quite forgotten 
the strange words of the evening before. Mary 
put it down to her having been over-tired and 
over-wrought, and said no more about it, and 
Jane went about her household duties as_ usual, 
and played cribbage with Willie in the evenings. 
If some spark of hope which had endured all 
those years had gone out, and left her duller and 
more lethargic, no one was sharp enough to detect it. 

They lived so quietly that she escaped to a 
great extent the curious questions of the gossips. 
The one or two who contrived to ask her if her 
marriage would not now take place she answered 
with a gentle dignity and reserve that disarmed 
them. These concluded that, with unnecessary 
delicacy, the marriage was not to be discussed 
till old Michael had lain the orthodox twelve 
months in his grave. 

*A year more or less can't matter to them,” 
said Mrs. Piper, the doctor's wife, and people 
with smiles or with pity, according to their 
natures, accepted this view of the matter. 

The months went by monotonously, and 
things remained in just the same way. Willie 
had never spoken of marriage, and was never 
likely to now. And Jane aged rapidly. She grew 
very thin as time went on, and quite lost the 
soft roundness which had helped to keep her 
figure young. Many people had remarked on how 
thin she was growing before the fact was borne 
in on those who saw her every day. When 
Willie discovered it at last, she made light of it. 

“T am growing old, Willie,’ she said; “I shall 
be an old bag of bones presently. We all made 
thin old women in our family. You remember 
Aunt Maggie. Molly? I shall be just like her. 
But the thin ones are the strongest, after all.” 

She used to make a jest of her leanness after 
that, drawing attention to the bird’s claws her 
fingers were becoming and to her thin wrists, 
with a nervous laughter which for a_ time 
deceived herself. She fought hard against her 
bodily weakness, and would let none of her 
duties fall on her sister. however tired the even- 
ing might find her. At last Willie Maturin’s 
slow eyes were opened. 








He had come in one evening. to find her asleep 
in her chair. Something in the worn face”and 
quiet attitude terrified him. For a moment he 
stooped to listen for her breathing. Then, with. 
out waking her, he went out to Mary in the 
kitchen. His whole aspect had changed. An 
immense fear had filled him with an energy 
strange to his nature. He had closed the parlour 
door very gently, but he burst in on Mary wild 
and excited. 

“What has come over Janie?” he cried. “She 
is asleep in her chair and looks like a dead 
woman.” 

“Oh, Willie, don’t speak of such a thing. It is 
only that she has been run down lately. She 
will pick up when the spring comes.” 

* Dreadful, dreadful!” he cried, walking up and 
down. “It looks to me, Mary, as if we had gone 
near losing her. Oh, how blind and how dull I 
have been!” 

“We will send for Dr. Piper.” 

“Piper is no good. I will drive over myself in 
the morning and fetch Dr. Haddon from Norman- 
stowe. She must have the best advice money 
can procure.” 

“We mustn't frighten her, Willie.” 

The man stood still and stared at her. Big 
drops of sweat were on his forehead, and _ his 
disordered hair stood up. 

“You look like a ghost, Willie. You mustn't 
look like that when she sees you, or she will 
suspect something amiss.” 

“TI shall not frighten her. I promise you. How 
long is it since she began to grow ill? I ought 
to know—but, pray God forgive me! I never 
saw it fully till to-night.” 

“She was strong enough up to the time of 
poor father’s death, and for a while afterwards, 
I remember now one night she talked strangely— 
said she was tired of life, and wanted to get 
away somewhere. Soon after that I noticed she 
didn’t seem so brisk.” 

“T thought she was always happy. God for- 
give me for not taking better care of her!” 

When Jane Archibald woke up it was to find 
Willie beside her, watching her. She did not 
notice the disturbance in his glance. She had 
ceased to look for anything more than the placid 
affection which had been there so many years, 
He insisted on fetching her tea to her, and per- 
forming many affectionate offices for her, all of 
which she accepted with languid content. 

. After tea, when Mary had left them together, he 
broke to her his project of getting Dr. Haddon 
to see her. She did not seem at all alarmed. 

“IT am not very well,” she said, “and if it 
pleases you to have a doctor, I shall not mind. 
Not that I think he will do me any good. it 
is only that I am getting old and lazy. But 
why an expensive doctor like Dr. Haddon? Dr. 
Piper would do quite well,” 

* Piper is a fool, and you are too precious to 
be in his hands. Every hair of your head is 
precious to me.” 
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“* Drive on, Jenkins, 


How many years had gone by since he had spoken 
such words! As they fell on her ears Jane Archi- 
bald blushed like any girl, and for an instant she 
looked well and happy. 

“You are too 
putting her thin hand into his. 


good to me, Willie,” she said, 


That evening his tenderness was a delight to 
her. She was ready to bless the illness which had 
reawakened it, and she looked quite bright to 
receive Dr. Haddon next morning. 


The distinguished specialist seemed interested in 


his new patient. After the professional part of 
his visit had been paid, he talked with her for 
quite a long time, considering how valuable a 
commodity time was to him. All through he 


watched her keenly from under his bushy eyebrows 
out of the asked her many 
questions about her way 

“And Mr. Maiurin,” he 


eyes. He 
of life. 


said at last, “the gentle- 


brightest 


man who came for me? He is a near relative, I 
suppose 

Jane Archibald blushed. 

“T am engaged to him,’ she answered, 

‘Oh, indeed! You are to be married soon?!’ 
“IT do not know: there is nothing settled,” she 


faltered, and then she looked down at her fingers, 
that trembled in her lap. 
The doctor said no more, and soon afterwards 


took his leave. 





and wait for me.’”’ 


“There is nothing organically wrong with her,” 
he said to Willie Maturin and Mary, who were 
anxiously awaiting his verdict, “but there is ex- 
treme weakness. She presents the symptoms of a 
person who has been slowly starved; she wants an 
immense deal of building up and strengthening. or 
she will go into consumption. That losing flesh is 
really a serious matter; but, as I have said, there 
is no organic mischief as yet, only extreme anemia. 
Tonics and good food, these will work wonders.” 

Willie Maturin went with him to his carriage. 
As the doctor stood with his foot on the step, a 
him 
his coachman, 

I will walk 


sudden thought seemed to strike 
Jenkins,” he said to 
outside the gate. 


* Drive on, 
“and 
down.” 

“You will walk with me, 
turning to his companion. 

They walked in silence for a 
enjoying the bright sunshine of 
then, when the carriage had rounded a bend of the 
road, Dr. Haddon suddenly stopped and faced Willie 
Maturin. 

“You will forgive me,” he said, putting his hand 
on the other man’s shoulder kindly, “if I ask you 
I gather that you are Miss Archibald’s 


wait for me 
Mr. Maturin?” he said, 


minute or two, 
the winter day ; 


a question. 
lover, How long have 

“How long! Why, 
of any other woman,” 


” 


you been engaged to her! 
always! I never thought 
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“And when are you to be married?” 

“There is nothing settled.” 

“There is nothing settled! My good sir, do you 
think time lasts for ever? Do you think there are 
no such things as age and death? I’m afraid you 


are a cold sort of lover.” 
The other man looked at him blankly. 
*“T was not so once. Her father forbade our 


marriage, and she accepted her father’s will. After- 
wards, as the years passed, I grew reconciled to it.” 

“And would have been reconciled to it till the 
end, eh? I am glad we have had this conversa- 
tion. I can now better understand my patient's 
illness.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T thought it was the mind. We doctors can 
do little with the body when the mind is ill at 
Make her marry you at once, and take her 

it is her only chance, poor thing.” 


, 


ease, 
away ; 

“She is not going to die?’ 

“If she goes on as she is going, she will not be 
alive this day twelvemonths; but I believe happi- 
ness will her.” 

“Thank you, doctor; I will follow your advice. 
I dare not think of the consequences if I fail.” 

“T don’t think yon will fail. I will 
again on Thursday, and shall expect to find things 
much better. Good-morning, Mr. Maturin.” 

* Good-morning. doctor. Wish me God-speed.” 

‘I do, Mr. Maturin.” 

He went back to the room where Jane Archibald 
sat in a big chintz-covered chair by the fire. 
thing patient in her look smote him intolerably as 
he came in. He leant over her and put his cheek 
to hers. 

“How delightfully frosty you are!” 
makes me want to get out.” 

“That is a good sign, Janie; 
moping of late.” 

“I have, but I feel better to-day. It makes me 
happy to think that you care so much.” 


Save 


come 


Some- 


she said. “It 


you have been 


“Didn’t you know I cared, Janie?” 

She said nothing, and he knelt down and put 
his head on her knee. 

“You remember the grey silk dress you wore 


one evening soon after your father died, Janice!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“It would not be too cold for you to wear in a 
carriage, supposing you were warmly wrapped up.” 

“I suppose not, dear. But what are you think- 
ing about!” 

“About our marriage, 
am going to wait for ever’? TI shall 
day or an hour longer than I can help. I am 
going to marry you and take you away at once 
to some warm place where you will get strong.” 


think J 


not wait a 


Janice. Do you 
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“Oh, Willie.” said the with her faded 
prettiness suddenly blossoming like a rose; “ but 
there will be so much to be done!” 

“There is this to be done. As 
tear myself away from you. my sweet, I am riding 
to Normanstowe for a license. Brown Bess is at 
the door saddled for me. I shall wait for nothing 
—nothing. And I have a fancy for your wearing 
the grey silk dress when we are married. Will 


woman, 


soon as I can 


you let me go now?’ 

“Yes, go,” she said, making with her hands as 
if she would have lifted him up. She looked her. 
self as if she were filled with a new life. 

He came back in the late afternoon’ with the 
license and her wedding-ring. He brought in 
with him a big parcel from a draper’s shop, which, 
being opened, proved to contain a beautiful cloak 
of grey velvet, fur-trimmed and warmly lined. 
He laughed at her remonstrances about his ex- 
travagance. 

“The money 
those years,” he said. 
my wife anything in reason, and things will not 
suffer in my absence. I have arranged with 
Beaman about the winter work, and I have every 
confidence that things will go on well till the 
spring brings us home.” 

Dr. Haddon saw his 


has somehow gathered during 
*T can quite afford to give 


only patient once more, 


and was eminently satisfied with the change in 
her. Before the gossips had wakened up to what 
was going on the old lovers were married and 


gone. Those who caught a glimpse of the bride 
said she looked quite young and handsome, though 
extremely delicate, in her grey velvet cloak and 
little grey Her husband, at all events, 
saw no fault in her. nor she in him, 

Some weeks later they were sitting together on 
the edge of the Mediterranean under a blue sky 
and Mrs. Maturin was now in no 
danger of going into consumption. She was pick- 
ing up flesh rapidly, and her skin had grown quite 


that had 


bonnet. 


a bright sun 


firm and her eyes bright in the weeks 
elapsed since her marriage. 

“Dr. Haddon said I was like a person who had 
been starved,’ she remarked suddenly. ‘So I was. 
I was starving for happiness, and should have died 
of the starvation very soon.” 

“Can I ever forgive myself?” her husband said, 
leaning over to kiss her as romantically as a boy. 

“My poor Willie!” she answered, turning eyes 
full of trust to him. “ You have much to forgive 
me tov. To think of the years we have lost! You 
should have 
you by this time.” 

‘IT would rather 
tall sons,” he 


had your children growing up about 
have you, my dear, than seven 


made answer, 
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Il.—Kitty’s Temper. 


“ sm? AM sorry you are 
so perplexed 
about Kitty, but 
I don’t think 
the little maid's 
case is hopeless 
by any means.” 

* Don't you !” 
said Kitty's mo- 
ther: “but I 
fear that is be- 
cause you don't 
know her. We 
have tried every- 
thing: punish- 
ment, reward, 
blame, praise, 
persuasion, in- 





fluence, fear, for 
mother’s sake, 
for duty’s aa for heaven's sake; even—don't be 
shocked—for fear of hell-fire, for that is the refuge 
of the seodienrd when all ‘other expedients fail. 
We have tried everything, and are at our wits’ 
end. The child grows daily more ungovernable, 
more like a wild creature in her fits of rage.” 

Mrs. Danvers told the tale of her expericnce in 
a quict, spiritless way, the flatness of her tone, 
her lack-lustre eye and her pale cheek indicating 
a condition of nerve exhaustion which her neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Edwards. was well able to understand. 
She regarded her fricnd with the hearty sympathy 
which one mother knows how to feel with another 

‘I know more than you think; I have been 
through such another experience.” 

“You! Why, I am always envying you; your 
girls are so sweet.” 


All the 
same, it is as I say: I have gone through just 


“I honestly think they are sweet now. 


such scenes as you are having with Kitty.” 

“Well, but with which? It can't be Nora! 
and as for Gladys and Mary, I never saw sweeter- 
tempered girls. If I could hope that Kitty would 
grow up like either of yours, I should not be the 
miserable woman you see; for the worst of it is, 
whatever your children are, you must blame your- 


self. But tell me which of your girls gave you 
trouble ; I cannot even guess.” 


Walen, oy 


— ha SF RIE 


Charge to eee T Have, 
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By Charlotte M. Mason. 


“No; and forgive me if I say I would rather 
not tell you. I don’t think it is fair on one’s 
children to talk much about their failings, and 
especially when those failings are things of the 
past. But do not mind having spoken to me 
about Kitty. It shall be a secret so far as [ am 
concerned ; and, do you know, I think I could 
help you, if you will let me. I feel diffident about 
offering suggestions to another mother, but ex- 
perience should have some value, should it not?” 

‘If you only knew how much I am in need of 
sae al 

* Well, to my ta’e. I/Il call my little culprit 
‘Joan,’ by way of disguise. Even as a baby, Joan 
was a terror to the household. Take one night as 
an example of many: after a delicious frolic in 
her bath, and a nice comfortable rocking in nurse’s 
person dropped off to 
sleep, and in the stealthiest way we got her into 
her cot and slipped out of the room, fondly hoping 
that she was settled for hours. No such thing! 
Hardly was I seated at my work, when lusty 
screams—cnough to bring the house down, my 
husband said—came from the nursery. I rushed 
up, meeting Jane, who had gone down for her 
supper, at the door.” 

‘That ’s exactly like Kitty! My husband, de- 
voted as he is to the children, said he would have 
to give up coming home to supper if this went 
on every evening. Well, what did you do with 
Joan when you went up!” 

“Oh, took her up and rocked her, and tried her 
with her bottle, though she had only just had it; 
and if we failed to get her. off again, why, I just 
took her down-stairs, or let nurse keep her up, 
You can have no 
idea how amusing and lively the little monkey 
would be!” 

“But indeed I have. If you had been telling 
the tale of Kitty's babyhood you could not have 
described it more exactly. You have comforted 


arms or mine, the little 


till we went to bed ourselves. 


me already. You see, in both cases, the chil- 
dren were born with tempers. and we could not 
help it.’ 


“Yes, the Kellys—I was born a Kelly—-all have 
fiery tempers, and I was at no loss to understand 
where baby Joan got hers: and I think that 
helped me to put up with the worry of it. But 
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when you say we cannot help what children are 
born with, I must differ from you. It seems to 
me that one of the things parents have to do in 
the world is to mend the faults their children 
have inherited from themselves. Mend them in 
the children, I mean.” 

“But what in the world can one do with a 
baby? It would be brutal to punish a creature 
that knows no better !” 

“So I thought then, and I do not now think 
that the child is morally responsible for its cry- 
ing; but Dr. Jervis has thrown floods of light for 
me upon the reason why Joan cried; and I now 
see that if had I taken the matter in hand while 
she was still a baby in arms we should have 
had none of the trouble that made her childhood 
a misery to the household.” 

“Perhaps Dr. Jervis did not know that her pas- 
sionate temper was natural to Joan? I thought we 
both agreed that our two little girls were bern 
with passionate tempers.” 

‘So they were; but whether they are to grow 
up with such tempers depends entirely upon the 
habits we allow in them.” 

* Allow is hardly the word in my case; I'd 
give anything to stop Kitty’s tempers, but I can’t 
help myself.” 

* But once we under. 
stand that these violent 
tempers are a habit we 
have advanced a_ step. 
The next point is to 
find out the meaning of 









“I took her up and rocked her,.’”—p. 231. 





habit. - We say, ‘ Use is second nature,’ * Man ig 
a bundle of habits,’ and so on, and we know 
how hard it is to cure a bad habit in ourselves 
or in our children, and yet we never ask why, 
So far as I can state it. this is how the matter 
lies: everything we think makes some sort of 
impression on the substance of our brain—‘ think’ 
covers a good deal of ground, because whatever 
we say or do has been in the first place a 
thought ; whatever you do over and over and 
over again becomes a habit; and the brain, so 
to speak, ‘grows’ to the habit. For example, if 
the mother of a family is thinking every day 
how she can make a small sum go a long way, 
how she can make last summer's frocks do for 
this summer, serve yesterday’s cold meat as a 
tasty dinner for to-day, why, she gets into the 
habit of anxious thought: whenever she is left 
to herself her mind runs on these things, because 
her brain has got into the way of it It is so 
with the children: any habit that we let them 
set up is accompanied by, so to speak, a register 
of that habit in the nerve-tissue of the brain, 
and once a habit has thus been registered it runs 
of its own accord ; you no longer have to think 
that you are going to do this or that, you do the 
thing involuntarily because it is your habit.” 
“I see; just as one dresses or cuts up 
the meat on one’s plate without the least atten- 
tion, because one has been used to doing these 
things all one’s. life. It would be interesting to 
understand fully the meaning of habit; but all 
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the same, I do not yet see that any light is 
thrown on the behaviour of our two babies ‘“ 

“Oh, yes, it is! The first time baby Joan 
cried, seeing that she is a quite healthy little 
person, and that the cry was the cry of temper 
and not of pain (every mother can distinguish), 
she should have been allowed to cry herself to 
sleep She would have soon done so on the first 
occasion, but I ran. and took the darling up and 
brought her down-stairs, with a great deal of 
petting and comforting. Now, I don’t: know if 
you have noticed the same thing with your 
children, but mine say, ‘We always have buns 
for tea on Wednesday,’ if they have had them 
just once; ‘Miss So-and-so always gives us 
dictation out of such a book’—she may have 
used it twice—and indeed with a baby and with 
seems to take only a single 
time of doing to form a habit. I had diligently 
sown the seeds of two bad habits in little 
Joan; the habit of being taken up after she 
had been put to bed, and the habit of getting 


little children it 


what she screamed for. Of course the same 
thing happened the next bed time, and the next, 
and the next: the child would never go to bed 
till we did, and, if she could not have her own 
way in that and everything else, she made us 
give in by her ear-piercing screams. No one 
can stand that for long, so Joan got her own 
way in most things.” 

“You have described Kitty exactly; but what 
can one do? One cannot let a child scream her- 
self into fits.” 

“That is another mistake we mothers make; my 
doctor says that screaming is very tiresome for the 
mother, but is excellently good exercise for the 
child, So that no fear of doing the child an injury 
need keep one from breaking off a bad habit and 
implanting a good one.” 

“How do you mean? How can one break off a 
bad habit or implant a good one?” 

“Why, at any moment during her infancy I 
might have cured Joan of the habit of being 
taken up, and of the habit of screaming, and have 
given her instead the good habits of staying quietly 
in her cot and going to sleep. You can only over- 
come one habit by another: the only way to cure 
a bad habit is to put a good one in its place. If 
I had begun at the beginning, the very first night 
of the bad habit, the first night would have effected 
the cure. But later on it would have been neces- 
sary to face three or four long evenings of inces- 
sant screaming.” 

“One should get one’s husband away on a visit 
But do you really think 
it would have been effectual?” 

“I am sure it answers, for I have tried it; 
though, alas! not so early in Joan’s life. She 


before the cure begins ! 


Was a passionate baby, and continued to be a pas- 
sionate child. The least thing that went wrong 
threw Joan into a small rage; her hands would 
be clenched, her little figure rigid, her face flushed, 
ler eyes flashing, and scream after scream would 
suc from her on the 


smallest provocation, 
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One of her sisters was 
nursing her doll; the 
maid had cleared away 
a pet caterpillar; the 
rain kept her from 
going into the garden: 
any cause was suffi- 
cient to bring on one 
of Joan’s terrific tem- 
pers. She was like a 
mad creature in one 
of her passions; she 
would bite. scratch, 
tear with her teeth, 
butt at you with her 
head, like a mad bull ; 
in fact, her storms 
were so violent that 
we came to dread the 
recurrence of them, 
and the child became 
spoiled, because she 
plainly saw that we 
were afraid of her, and 
would do anything to 
escape a ‘scene.’” 

“You speak in the 
past tense of Joan, but. 
alas! this is how Kitty behaves now. She has 
things all her own way because we dread a dis- 
turbance which affects the whole neighbourhood. 
Of course, she gets daily more and more head- 
strong, and the worry of it is indescribable. But 
don’t misunderstand me: Kitty is not a bad child, 
and, indeed, I think that she makes up for every- 
thing between her storms, she is so very gay and 
winning. But we certainly are not curing her pas- 
sionate temper; indeed, I fear that she is steadily 
getting worse.” 

“It is time for you to treat the matter seriously, 
but not a bit too late for successful treatment. 
The thing you want to do is to break the habit of 
passionate outbreaks; every day, every week, every 
month, in which Kitty escapes her foe, is so much 
clear gain—so much time for brain growth on the 
lines of happy moods and pleasant temper.” 

“But how? We rarely secure a day, as it is, 
without an outbreak.” 

“Notice the physical signs: the sudden flush, the 
two little upright lines in the brow, the flash in 
the eye. A point to be specially noticed is that 
these physical changes are, as it were, storm-signals, 
hung out to indicate that rough weather may be 
expected ; whereupon the wise take precautions, 
These signs of emotion are merely physical; the set 
of the child’s will in the direction of naughtiness 
has not yet taken place. Now is the moment for 
mother; she must contrive a sudden change of 
thought, before the child perceives that she is 
going to be naughty. Let Kitty fetch her doll, 
that you may see if Geraldine wants a new frock ; 
give Topsy a lump of sugar; see if the mignonette 
seed is springing in the window-box—anything 
fresh and interesting that will divert the child’s 





“The least thing threw Joan 
into a small rage.” 
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thoughts from the annoyance of the moment, and 
so save an outbreak. A month of this treatment 
will work wonders.” 

“But I have tried all that. Only yesterday, when 
Kitty had thrown herself on the floor, in an out- 
burst of passion, I tried to interest her about the 
organ-man with the monkey; but she would take 
no notice, fond as she is of the monkey at other 
times.” 

“T see; that is the mistake we are all inclined 
to make : we try to change the child’s thoughts in 
the middle of an outbreak, when the set of the will 
towards naughtiness has taken place. Now it is 
before this happens—before Kitty knows she is 
feeling naughty—that the change must be effected.” 

“Well, but what would you do in the case of an 
outbreak ?” 

“T am afraid there is absolutely nothing to be 
done, except to let Kitty severely alone, both at 
the moment and for hours afterwards. No child 
van bear estrangement, and such estrangement is 
the penalty we all have to pay for wrong-doing. 
Any weak attempt to make it up with her, during 
or after a naughty fit, will make matters worse the 
next time. Prevention beforehand, and estrange- 
ment during and after an outbreak, are, I think, the 
immediate measures. Then, having secured a good 
long interval free from outbreaks, you will know 
how to suggest motives to your little girl, and to 
kindle in her a desire for the ‘joy of self-control’; 
and may God help you in efforts which should do 
much for the happiness, not only of one human 
being, but of the families connected with her.” 


NOTE BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 

There is a great tendency nowadays to excuse 
the naughtiness, not only of children, but also of 
grown-up people. It must be realised that a badly 
behaved child is a badly brought up child. Un- 
fortunately the word education is often used as 
synonymous with schooling, instead of being applied 
to the work of the whole period of mental train- 
ing from birth onwards. <A newly-born § child 
has no ideas, and is very easily influenced—men- 
tally as well as physically—by its surroundings. 
Iiow important, therefore, is it that early influ- 
ences should be for good. The brain is particularly 
susceptible to suggestions and impressions, which 
affect it more profoundly and more permanently 
than in later life. The resultant of early habits 


“Thrown herself on the floor in an outburst of passion.” 








and impressions is the character of the child, 
It must be remembered that the child models 
itself upon those in whose charge it is placed; 
it imitates them, it looks up to them, at first 
because they are bigger and stronger. When it 
is older, it feels affection, and acquires moral re. 
spect for them; it becomes accustomed to the 
habit of submission, and so parents gain au- 
thority. The great responsibility of the early care 
of children is not, however, even yet fully realised, 
The most potent factor in the education of young 
children is suggestion. The thought, spoken aloud, 
that a child will xot be obedient is enough to 
prevent the child obeying, and the expectation of 
ready compliance is generally fulfilled. Temper 
may be described as a revolt against authority, 
and is evidence of bad discipline at home. To 
cure outbreaks of temper, the child must be 
taught to realise its own powers of self-control, it 
must be gently accustomed to the habit of willing 
and ready obedience, more by suggestion than by 
fear. And as the child develops and grows, out- 
breaks of temper will become less frequent—but 
as I have already indicated, it is easier to pre- 
vent the formation of a bad habit in early child- 
hood than to cure it. There is nothing to add 
from a purely medical point of view. It is, 
of course, necessary to attend to any ill-health 
which may exist. Moreover, it is certain that the 
future health and well-being of the child depend 
largely upon early education, for mind and body 
react the one on the other, and if the mind be 
unhealthy the probability is that the body will 
be unhealthy also. 
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THE DIVERSIONS OF CHRISTOPHER. 


in Two Chapters. 


CHAPTER II. 
HE aspect of Kit the next 
morning was cherubic. He 
had slept well, and was 
found by Andrew at the 
head of the stairs, regard- 
ing with a knowing air the 
chair which had been placed 
there lengthwise, as a guard. 
Kit carried a wooden spade, 

which, when he saw 
Andrew, he forthwith 
brandished, an- 
nouncing at the 
same time 

“ Dig—a—lot !’ 

“Whatever does 
the little chap mean?” Andrew asked. 

“T am afraid he means,” Joan answered _ hesi- 
tatingly, “that he wants to go and dig in the 
garden.” 

“Chair!” said Kit in a commanding tone, try- 
ing to lift his leg over the obstacle. 

Andrew seized the opportunity. 

“That chair is put there, Kit,” he 
said, “to prevent you from going down- 
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stairs.” 

“Chair!” repeated Kit, lifting his leg 
again, and sitting down suddenly in the 
attempt. “Oh!” he said, laughing. 

“Good-tempered little chap!” An- 
drew said, picking him up. 

“Chap?” said Kit in a whisper, pon 
dering the word. 

He had a way when new words were 
presented for his appropriation, of whis 
pering them over to himself 
adopting them. | 

“ Dig—a—lot!” demanded Kit again, 
presenting his spade to Joan’s notice. 

“So you shall,” she promised reek Pe 
have had your 


before 


lessly, “after you 
breakfast.” 

“Bekfus!” shouted Kit. 

Presently, hearing a continuous drub- 
bing sound, they found Kit in the 
hall trying to unfasten the garden door. 

“Dig—a—lot !” he cried vociferously. 


ull 


They accompanied him out, to guard 
the lilies, and suggested that he should 
dig in a small bare corner. Soon tiring 
of such uninteresting labour, Kit 
dropped his spade, and turned again 
to the lily-bed. It appeared to possess 
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By the Author of ‘ Belinda’s Baby,” etc. 


for him an alluring fascination. There was 
nothing for it but to take him away out of 
temptation. Mary presented herself to take 
him for a walk, but Kit waved her away. 

“Unkie!” he said, flinging his arms tight round 
his bearer’s collar. 

And for an hour that morning the immaculate 
Andrew presented himself before the observant, 
derisive, amused, and admiring eyes of his neigh- 
bours as the slave of a little child. What did he 
not do—what dirt did he not eat, at that baby's 
behest? “Just because it had flattered his vanity 
by clinging to him,” Joan taunted him afterwards, 
when Kit was safely asleep in his darkened room, 
tired out with his performances. 
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“*Chair !* said Kit in a commanding tone.’ 











“Lovingly embracing an armful of patty-pans.” 
p. 238. 


“T thought you said yesterday, Andrew, that 
you couldn’t be bothered with that baby? Don’t 
Llame me. I wanted him—so did Mary—and you 
wouldn’t give him up.” 

“Give him up ! ”—scornfully—“ he wouldn’t go. 
He is a boy of sense. You both tried, and he 
would have nothing to say to you.” 

a bribed. 


secause you You said you were 
going to buy him some strawberries. Of course 
a baby would go with anyone for strawberries.” 


“Would it? Not Kit.” 

* And then you said yesterday he must be kept 
out of the study. Don’t blame me. I wanted to 
keep him out—so did Mary. But you took him 
in, and let him play all sorts of tricks. I believe 
you even encouraged him to throw things out 
of the window at the passers-by !” 

“Only at little Billy Jones.” 

“Only! But how will that baby distinguish 
between Billy and a policeman ?” 

“He did throw some at the policeman, my 
dear.” And Andrew laughed aloud at the recol- 
lection. 

“What did he say?” she asked. 

“He said nothing—it was Kit who said.” 

“What did he say?” 

“¢ Bobby !’” 

“Who had 
scornfully. 

“T believe it was I.” 

“T thought so. And what do you suppose his 
mother will say when she gets him back again, 
full of rudeness and tricks?” 


taught him to be so vulgar?” 
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“Perhaps she Il smack him.” 

“Andrew! And was it Billy Jones, or the 
policeman, who gathered all that crowd of people 
I found when I came back from marketing? It 
gave me an awful fright. I thought he had 
tumbled out of the window, or that something 
dreadful had happened, till I saw you and him 
shrieking together.” 

“We were only laughing at Billy.” 

“ Laughing, do you call it? IL heard you before 
I turned into the square, and the crowd frightened 
me so.” 

“Crowd? Do Billy and his two sisters, and 
the Kemp children, and Polly Watson, and the 
old gardener, make a crowd!” 

“There was a line of them 
house. Of course it made a crowd. 
very done up!” she finished tenderly. 

“Done up! My dear ”—mopping his forehead 
—‘ I’ve never been so tired in all my life. Cricket, 
football, tennis, golf, hunting, rowing, climbing, 
even learning to bicycle—not one of ’em comes 
up to the fatigue of minding that baby.” 

“You needn’t have done it.” 

“Now isn’t that like a woman? You take a lot 
of bother to please her, and she tells you that ‘you 
needn’t have done it’! You wouldn’t have liked 
me to disappoint the little beggar ?” 

“And who is to put all the books into the 
shelves again?” Joan asked. 

“T thought you would,” he entreated. 

“J will,” said Joan readily, adding, “and I shall 
dust them.” 
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“Oh!” he groaned. 

When Kit next encountered his host, he flung 
himself at him with ardour. 

“We will go into the drawing-room now, 
Kit,’ Andrew said; “and you shall give auntie 
a turn.” 

Joan was entertaining some friends with tea, 
ind a somewhat exaggerated account of the 
morning's performances. <A clatter of feminine 
voices and laughter apprised Andrew of that fact 
is he entered the room. 

“Here they come!” said a lady, in a tone 
anticipatory of fun. 

Kit had his usual cheerful air, as if he were 
always expecting something nice to happen. He 
glanced casually at the company and the tea, 
and trotted to one of the windows, conveniently 
situated behind a sofa, on which he climbed. 

“Ope!” he commanded ; and then he turned 
to consider what things were handiest. 

“No, no, Kit,” Joan said gravely, shaking her 
head. 

Kit studied her, and shook his own head at 
his naughty desires. 

“Coosh’n ?” he inquired, flinging himself upon 
a handy one. Taking it up into his arms, he 
turned to the window. 

Andrew looked on. “She shall have a turn,” 
he thought, remembering that Joan had said 


“The baker's boy nearly shut him up in his trieycle.”—p. 
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Kit was very easy to manage, and that she 
shouldn’t be so foolish as to spoil him. 

So, when Kit sought his eyes questioningly, 
Andrew only laughed, and looked at Joan. 

It so happened that Joan at that minute was 
handing tea to her friend. In a moment Kit had 
turned, the cushion was out of the window, and 
the baby, lifting himself on tiptoe to behold its 
fate, was laughing. 

“Gone!” he announced. 

“Oh, Kit!” said Joan, jumping up and craning 
her neck over her guest, to behold her cushion 
impaled on the area railings, “my best cushion ! 
You must never do that again!” 

She sat down beside him, and looked solemn, 
and Kit shook his head. 

“He’s very easy to manage,” suggested An- 
drew, as, having gone with him to fetch the 
cushion, Kit awaited Joan’s next engaged 
moment, and promptly flung it through the 
window again. 

“T shall now spank you, Kit,” said Joan. 

Kit looked interested. 

“Hold out your hands,” Joan said falteringly. 

Promptly the chubby hands were upheld, and 
Kit turned them round observantly. “ Dirty,” 
he said, disapprovingly. 

Joan gave the little hands a feeble slap—so 
feeble a slap that Kit thought it was a game 
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of handy-pandy he was wont to play. So he 
returned it with vigour. 

“You mustn't do that Kit,” reproved Joan ; 
“not when I’m spanking you,” she explained, 
emphatically. 

“*Pank!” said Kit gleefully, throwing himself 
upon her. It was all a him. 

Andrew, surprised when he carefully 
brushing his hat in the hall, would tind himself 
clutched round the 

Kit trotted about all over the house, and before 
he had been in it twenty-four hours he had 
ferreted in every room. Doors shut were only 
so that he might open them. If he could not 
turn the handle, he thumped till someone came. 

He inspected the coal-cellar and the dust-bin ; 
sat down among the tins under the kitchen 
dresser, lovingly embracing an armful of patty- 
pans; interviewed the milkman on the area 
steps, and the paper-boy on the pavement. The 
butcher had promised to take him with him on 
his rounds, and the baker's boy had nearly shut 
him up in his tricycle. 

“Am I to take this infant for a walk down 
Piccadilly?” Andrew one day asked his wife. 

“Fudge! “You are 
not going to Piceadilly.’ 

‘Fudge !” echoed Kit, always apt at annexing 
new exclamations. 

“Well, am I to take him to the City, then?” 

The little arms clung tight. Andrew felt as 
if his leg were in a plaster-of-Paris splint. 

“ Fiddle!” said “You are not going 
to the City. You couldn't disappoint him, you 
know !” 

“ Fiddle,” echoed Kit, throwing back his head, 
to gaze rapturously up at Andrew’s face. He 
had not studied tones and voices in vain. 

It was not till they had started down the 
square that Andrew noticed that both extrem- 
ities of Kit’s person were unelad., 

“This won't do,’ he turning round. 
“Where’s your hat, and your shoes, Kit?” 

“ Hat Kit. And he climbed 
the steps into the hall, returning in a 
with a duty-done face. 

His flapping white sun-hat, pushed well back, 
wobbled over his face, its strings streaming in the 
His naked feet were thrust into some 
white sand-shoes. Andrew looked at him—was 
puzzled—but gathered him up. 

Afterwards, Andrew began to 
experiences. 

‘T thought he 
children,” he 
him into the Board school.” 

Joan groaned, 
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“Oh, to think what he may have caught! ['] 


go and disinfect him at once! 
do such a thing, Andrew?” 

She rushed away, and Andrew’s eyes twinkled, 

“This ‘Il be the last time I’m nurse,” he 
thought. “Poor little beggar!” 

And it was. 

The next morning Joan took him for an air. 
ing round the squares, Seeing the church open, 
she went softly in. An old woman, nearly blind, 
and a sister, with bent head, were the congrega- 
tion. 

With some doubts, Joan put Kit into a seat, 
and, kneeling down, buried her face. 

Kit bore the silence for a moment, and then 
exclaiming, “ Up!” in a shrill tone, thrust him- 
self under Joan’s face. 

“Hush!” she whispered softly, shaking her 
head. 

But Kit had caught sight of a friend. The 
kneeling, figure of the curate had the back of 
who owned a bicycle, on which Kit had 
already had a ride. Squeezing past Joan, he 
trotted to the desk, and looked over it, a smiling 
cherub, 

— All sick persons, and young children” 
(a pause); “and to show Thy pity on all prisoners 
and captives.” 

The quavering tones brought the feeling of 
tears to the sister’s closed and the old 
woman thought how “ feelin’” the parson was. 

The curate essayed to put a restraining arm 
round the smiling baby: but Kit better 
The curate’s legs nicely cushioned by 
the folds of his cassock, attracted Kit’s notice, 
They were meant for a ride! In a moment 
his small legs had straddled across them, and 
he was essaying to crawl up the white-clothed 
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back, 

The sister’s head was still bent, as Joan noise- 
lessly eaught Kit up, and hurried him away, and 
the old woman only felt a pleasant waft of air, 
as they passed by. 


It would take too long to tell of all Kit’s diver- 
sions. They were many and varied, and all of 
them endearing. 

Joan’s eyes felt hot when she saw the last of 
him, occupying the whole side of a first-class 
carriage, with his playthings round him. He 
was enthroned like a king, and in attendance 
were two porters and a guard, all helping Mary 
to stow away his effects. As the train slowly 
steamed away, and Kit’s face looked all smiles 
through the misty blur of eyes, she 
heard one porter say to the other, in admiring 


Joan’s 


accents 


“No one conld objec’ to a baby like that!” 
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By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 


“and he sent them to Bethlehem, and said, Go and search diligently for the young Child; and when ye have 
found Him, bring me word again, that | may come and worship Him also.”—Si, MATTHEW ii. 8. 


ASSING down the steep-terraced slope 
of the hill on which Bethlehem is 
huilt, in the glare of the white after 
noon light, which once threw the 

Ruth on the pathway, 

IT came with my party to the small village 

of Beit-NSahar, where the shepherds of the 

beautiful 
lived A short distance below this spot, | 


shadow of 


Scripture story are said to have 
assed a rough, irregular piece of ground, 
surrounded by a rude wall, and enclosing a 
dark subterranean chapel built by the Greek 


Chureh This piece of ground is called the 
Field of the Shepherds, for a very ancient 
tradition asserts that it was here that the 


shepherds were watching their tlocks on that 
eventful night, 
into glory, and out of it came the angelie 
annuneiation of the birth of the Saviour of 
the world 

A number of | old, 


cast’ their miystie shadows over the sacred 


when the serene sky kindled 


gnarled olive trees 


enclosure ; and | noticed on the outside 
branch of one of them a matted tuft of 
light green 
striking manner, both in colour and shape, 
with the dusky hue and regular form of 
the rest of the foliage. With some difii- 
culty I managed to pluck it, and I found 
it to be a 
somewhat common in the Holy Land, and 
is parasitic only on olive trees. 

This mistletoe differs considerably from 
the species with which we are familiar in 


leaves, which contrasted in a 


species of mistletoe which = is 


our own country. Its foliage is greener, 
and more tender and brittle, and it pro 
duces a profusion of rich red berries. It 


has not the 


simple symmetry of | our 





northern mistletoe, but grows in a some 
what confused and irregular manner. Alto 
gether it is a more luxuriant plant, and 
is more deadly to the olive on which it 
erows than our northern 
the pear and apple trees of our orchards. 
At Nablous the mistletoe of the olive has 
become a perfect pest; for large numbers 
of the trees are infested with it, present 
ing a melancholy spectacle with their ragged 
and almost branches, contrasting 
with the healthy luxuriant appearance of 
the other trees on which it does not vrow. 
Bethlehem with the 
mistletoe struck me at the time as a very 
singular one. Here, where the first Christ 
mas was observed, [ found growing a plant 
which forms an essential feature of the 
festive season in northern and western 
lands. We cannot imagine a Christmas 
without its mistletoe, any more than with- 
out its holly, for the deeoration of our 
houses and churches and feasts on this 
jeyous occasion. But it has no part in the 
Christmas observances of the East. It is 
essentially a northern symbol. It is an 
importation into the Christian festival of a 
mystic plant which belonged to the old 
Nature-worship of our pagan ancestors. As 
the wise men of the East brought their 
frankincense and myrrh to the cradle of 
the Divine Child, so the wise men of the 
North brought to the same shrine their 
mistletoe, which they had been accustomed 
to use in their weird spells of Druidical 
worship. 

But though the inhabitants of Bethlehem do 
not use the mistletoe in connection with the 


mistletoe is to 


leatless 


The association of 
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ceremonies of Christmas as we do, may not 
this mystic plant, which I found growing 
there, be still connected with the cradle of the 
Christian faith in an appropriate manner? 
May it not have a wider significance imparted 
to it? May it not be regarded as the 
symbol of all the parasitic growths that, 
throughout its long history, from the begin- 


ning, have attached themselves to the 
religion of Christ? How soon did alien 
superstitions and rites spring up and take 


possession of the vital growths of the 
Christian faith, greatly to their injury and 
loss ! 

The 


Jesus 


and undefiled 
Christ had its creed and_ ritual 
grafted with Egyptian mysteries, Gnostic 
heresies, Greek metaphysics, and Jewish 
Neo-Platonism. The speculations of pagan 
philosophy, and the superstitions — of 
heathen idolatry, were mingled with its 
eternal truths, and thus a leaven of 
ruption and decay was _ introduced 


pure religion of 


cor- 


into 
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them. As the Jewish law had been made 
of non-effect by the traditions of men, 
so Christianity, in its turn, had its spiritual 
influence greatly impaired by the admixture 
of worldly and profane elements. 

Much of the Christianity of the early ages 
was only a baptised paganism. Heathen cus- 
toms were Christianised by simply appropri- 


ating them. Tares were from the first sown 


with the wheat. Parasitic growths began to 
fasten upon the olive trees of the Church. 


The prevalent idea of the early purity and 
simplicity of the Church is a fietion. Even 
during the lifetime of the Apostles heresies 
and divisions and corruptions had crept in, 
doing incalculable damage. The Hebrew 
Christians were drifting back into Judaism, 
and the Galatian converts were turning 
away from the Gospel to the Law; and in 
almost all doctrinal 
errors and evil practices which were slowly 
sapping away their foundations. Our Lord’s 


the churches there were 


messages to the seven churches of Asia 
disclose to us the hosts of mis- 
growths which had already  ap- 
peared upon and disfigured — the 


fair promise of the Christian faith. 
From the very beginning, Christi- 
anity had its parasitic growths, 








OLIVES AND MISTLETOR, 


Even on the olive tree at Bethle 
hem the mistletoe had sprung up. 
Even in the Shepherds’ Field the 
opening of heaven was the dis- 
closing of hell; and the angelic 
of “Glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth and _ good- 
will to all mankind,” was followed 


song 


by the wail of the mothers of 
Bethlehem for their murdered 
children. 

When the Lord was’ made 


flesh and dwelt among men, Satan 
sent his evil spirits to take pos- 
session of their and so 
to imitate the Divine incarnation 
by a devilish one. Simeon, when 
he held the Babe of Bethlehem in 
his arms, said that He Was set 
for the fall and the rising again 
of many in Israel, and for a sign 


bodies, 


that should be spoken against. 
And He Himself = said,  “ For 
judgment I am come into this 


world, that they which see not 
might see; and that they which 
see might be made blind.” The 
Holy Child called out both true 
and false worship. The shepherds 
represented the fealty of the nobler 
the wise men from the East 
represented the homage of the 


Jews: 
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Gentiles, who were truly seeking after God 
if haply they might find Him; and Herod 
represented the mock worship of the world. 
The Jewish shepherds and the Persian magi 
their faith—-were grafted as 
true branches in the 
by kindred 


by virtue of 
sacred olive 


nature, and 


tree, be 


longing to it united 


r 
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living sympathy. Herod, on the 
contrary, was an alien parasitic growth, 
having no allinity with its nature, and only 
attached to it for selfish purposes. 

Thus at the very commencement of the 
story we see the indica- 


to it by 


Gospel germs or 
tions of what afterwards became great and 
luxuriant growths on the side of goodness 
and on the side of evil. We = see true 
branches growing by a true faith and love 
in the True Vine ; 
growths 


and we see false parasitic 
without 
any organie connection, but only a mechan 
ical attachment. The proffered worship of 
the Holy Child at Bethlehem by IHered is 
the first symbolic mistletoe as it were which 
we see : sacred tree of life. 
the incident in 
notion is that 


fastening themselves to it, 


crowing on the 
It is interesting to look at 
this light. The 
Herod was insincere in all his relations 
with the Babe of Bethlehem. From the 
first moment that he heard of the birth of 
a prophetic King of the Jews he resolved 
to compass His destruction, and thus secure 
that there should be no possible rival to 
throne. When he sent the wise 
men to find out where the wonderful event 
had taken place, and bring him word, thiat 
he might go there and worship, he was 
only using a crafty device to conceal his 
558 


conunon 


his ow n 
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deadly designs. But, bad as Herod was, 
there is nothing in the sacred narrative to 
warrant our taking up this conception, 

At first, we may well believe, the idea 
that was working in his mind was not. in- 
compatible with genuine reverence. He knew, 
as every Jew of that age did, that the 





AT BETIHLELMEM, 


Messiah, whose coming had been foretold by 
all the prophets, was about to appear. The 
patriotic heart of every true Israelite was 
stirred by the national hope that was in- 
tensified by the struggles of the time. The 
whole mind of the people was bent upon the 
coming event ; and the scribes and rulers were 


on the watch-towers of expectation. Herod 
himself doubtless looked forward to the 
Messianic kingdom, not as to a_ rival 


dominion in which he should be superseded, 
but as to the reign of a spiritual king who 


should deliver the land from the hated 
dominion of the Romans, and bring back 
the glory of Solomon’s reign. And, king 


only in name as he was aiready, he would 
prefer tou be under the spiritual authority 


of an ideal king of his own nation and 
blood, than under the political supremacy 
of the hated Cresar. What was to hinder 


the Messiah occupying the religious throne 
of the Jews, while he himself occupied the 
seat of highest civil authority? The claims 


of both might thus be harmoniously ad- 
justed, and Herod might be more secure 


in his high position, according to this plan, 
than in his present cireumstances as_ the 
vassal of capricious Rome. 

We may therefore suppose that, at first at 
least, he meant to be sincere in his worship. 








542 
We must remember that Herod was a 
man of very mixed character; with fierce 
impulses and frantic outbursts of passion, 
and yet with a nature susceptible of 


generous and noble things. He was full of 


pride and worldly ambition, and yet he 
hal a deep religious susceptibility. The 
wild blood of the desert Edomite ran in 
his veins, while as a son of Abraham he 
had high visions and aspirations. He com 


and was consumed 
remorse. But his 
altogether obliterated 
and as a proot of 
the power it had over him, he rebuilt the 
Temple of Jerusalem on a far grander 
scale than that on which even Solomon had 
erected the first building. 

A nature with such tragical elements in 


crimes, 
fearful 
never 
fervour > 


mitted terrible 
with the 
moral 
his religious 


most 


eXCeSSCS 


it must not have been without a_ certain 
greatness. The man who was capable of 


such terrible fits of remorse as he had was 
capable of passionate self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion. Underneath the crust of his cruelty 
and ambition lay a not wholly 
lulled to sleep; and the coming of the Babe 
of Bethlehem may have wakened it for the 
time being to activity, and lifted him to 
visions and aspirations of a brighter future. 
Every longing of his better nature beckoned 
him to accompany the wise men to the shrine 
of the infant Messiah, there to worship in 
lowly reverence, But he Was too proud of 
his kingly state to go there in person. He 
resigned the task to others, and so lost the 
opportunity—lost the high leading of the 
star of Bethlehem, which might have brought 
him to light and peace. And, reducing in 
this way his worship to mockery, he himself 
mocked by the wise men of the East 

and on the half-illumined soul the double 
night of disappointment and despair speedily 
rushed down; and he culminated his lite 
of crime by the slaughter of the children of 
Bethlehem, hoping to include among them 
the very Being whom he had previously in- 
tended to worship. 


conscience 


was 


The worship of Jesus which Herod in- 
tended is the type of much of — the 
Christian worship which has been carried 


Herod would have added the 
religious prestige of the Messiah to his 
authority, and made use of His heavenly 
influences to advance his own ambitious de- 


on ever since. 


owl 


signs ; just as he had supported the claims 
of the Jewish high-priest of the day —in 
order that he might have the benefit of his 
political adherence and official position. There 
is a gorgeous species of mistletoe . which 
grows upon the acacia trees in the valley 


near Jericho. It produc S 


of the Jordan, 
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flowers, which 
put into the shade — the native 
foliage and blossoms of the which 
it is parasitic. It uses the sap of the tree 
for the production of this magnificent dis- 
play, part of its own life ; 
and in a time the noxious intruder 
destroys which it thus adorns, 
Like that mistletoe, the worship of Herod 
would have deprived of its spiritual vitality 
the Christian faith which it patronised with 
its worldly pomp and power, 

And there have been many mistletoes of a 
similar kind since the days of Herod, flourish- 
ing on the olive and acacia trees that have 


splendid scarlet completely 
modest 


tree on 


which is no 
short 


the tree 


beautified the place of God's sanctuary, 
When the Christian religion got into the 
ascendant, and became the dominant power 


in the world, it acquired numerous parasites 
of that kind, whose worship was a patronage 
of it for selfish, worldly purposes. 
Constantine the Great was another such 
as Herod the Great. He allied the Church 
with the State for his own aggrandisement, 
His faith was a mere superstition ; but he 
increase his political 
the Kingdom 


use of it to 
power. He sought to plant 
of Heaven on earth by means of the 
sword ; to administer its affairs and carry 
on its sacred objects by earthly rulers and 
earthly wealth ; so that its Divine origin 
and character were almost forgotten, and it 
came to be regarded as a mere human or- 
saw in its work only 


made 


ganisation, and men 


human activity, and not Divine power. 
And so with the Papal dominion which 

succeeded the Empire of Constantine ;_ it 

made the Church, not a creation of Jesus 


Christ, but the offspring of man’s policy, 
and in consequence veiled its simplicity in 
splendid and ceremonies, and __ its 
spirituality in worldly pomp and wealth. 
The Herods of the Church who have patron- 
ised it by their worship for the sake of its 
worldly advantages have done incalculable in- 
jury to the Christ, and have 
caused the enemy to  blaspheme. 

They have selfish 
instead of working with the true branches to 
support and extend the general life of the 
tree, tu maintain its healthy appearance, so 
that it might shade men from the evils of 
life, and enable it to bring forth fruit for the 
benetit of the world, have as alien growths 
been feeding upon its sap, appropriating it 
to their good, and so contributing to 
its speedy decay and death. The human 
authority that employed to win 
outward homage men to the Christian 
faith has only oppressed and stifled it. The 
political intluence which have 


rites 


religion of 


been mistletoes which, 


own 


has been 


trom 


social aud 
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been employed to establish it have only 
weakened it. Cut off its heavenly con- 
nections, and root it in the persons and 
policies of the world, and you reduce the 
olive yard of the Lord to the miserable 
appearance of the olive trees of Nablous 
that are infested with their noxious para 
site. It becomes barren and shadeless, 
and at last languishes and dies. 

How many worship Jesus after the 
similitude of Herod! They think they 
cannot prosper in the world of busi 
ness unless they bow to some extent 
to the world unseen 5 
the favour of God without acknow 
ledging to some extent His claims. 
They have a vague belief in the 
truths of the Christian faith—a vague 
fear caused by the possibilities after 
death. They are troubled by these 
things as Herod was when he heard of 
the new-born King. There is a chance 
that they may be true; and therefore it 
would be prudent to attend to them in 
some measure, and to pay some outward 
homage at least to the ordinances which 
represent them. Worship like that, based 
upon self-interest, lacks the very elements 
of true worship and becomes a rank 
Worship is the trust of the 
whole heart, the submission of the whole 
nature, the devotion of the whole life. 
It gives all—for it is founded ‘upon 
the conviction and experience of the infinite 


mockery. 


worthiness of Him who is the object of 
worship. Why did the Holy Child appear in 
ethlehem ? Why was the Word made flesh? 
Was it not that men might forego their own 
selfishness and worldliness, and through faith 
and lowliness of mind become = as _ little 
children? Was it not that men might cease 
to worship worldly pomp and greatness, and 
see the beauty of self-sacrifice and love? To 
bow befor the Babe ot Bethlehem is to 
bow the whole soul at the feet of Him who 
had left the throne of heaven to become a 
little child on earth, and to seek to have 
the same mind of lowly obedience and loving 
self-sacrifice. 

If your worship is like that of Herod, 
inspired by worldly motives alone, then you 
or lot in Christ Jesus. You 
are 1] the mistletoe on the olive tree at 
a parasite and net a 


have no part 


Bethlehem you are 
branch. Your interest in Christ Jesus is a 
sordid self-interest, which, though it imay 
present for a while a fan appearance, and 
win the respect of your fellow - creatures, 
will inevitably end in the loss ef your faith 
and in the loss of your spiritual life. You 
destroy the Christian faith in which you 


Oran 
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“Old, gnarled olive trees.”-— p. 239. 


are rooted in this alien, parasitic way. You 
take all the virtue out of it by your selfish 
ness ; you sacrifice it to your worldly advan- 
tages, and it ceases to have any reality for 
you. Your fear and doubt about the future 
leave everything that concerns your peace 
unsettled. Like the mistletoe, you bring 
forth fruit for yourself only, not for the 
living tree on which you grow. And at last 
the false growth, and that on which it had 
established itself, wither away for you as a 
delusion, and that day your very thoughts 
perish. 

Like the shepherds and the wise men 
from the East, come yourself, then, to the 
manger of Bethlehem. Let not the seed of 
that Nativity at Bethlehem which, at this 
joyous Christmas time, i; bearing branches 
threughout all the world, adorned with the 
loveliest flowers and the most precious 
fruits, produce in your case a mere spurious, 
alien, parasitic growth, like the mistletoe on 
the olives of Bethlehem. But seek to be 
erafted into the true olive tree of the Gos- 
pel, that you may become, like it, partaker 
of its nature, sharing its life and bringing 
forth its fruit — that fruit which is unto 
holiness, and whose end is everlasting life. 
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Emmanuel! 










































































































A HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS-TIDE 
Words by W. Cuarrerton Drx, Music by Epwarp J. Hopxiys, Mus.D, 
: (Organist to the Honourable Societies of the Ter ~~ ) 
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CHAPTER X. 


THREATENING CLOUDS. 


Sybil tried 
to speak carelessly ; 
but a change came 
“~ over the expressive 
features, and some of 
the light left the 
dark “ Then— 
he is not coming at 
all this afternoon---about 
those copies, | mean? Of 
course, | do not require 
him for — for anything 
else.” 
“Ves, he said something 
about coming; said he’d 
try to. I faney he men- 
tioned three o'clock.” 
I shal! be very sorry if he 
At three o'clock, 


rectory ¢ 


eyes. 


“He'd try to! 
puts himself out of the way. 


) 


did yon say 
“T am not it may have been five. 
dinner ready, Sybil ?” 
Five! All the afternoon passed at the 
rectory with Justinia, who had sent for him. 
Well, ! 


Isn't 


sure 5 


that was certain ! 
Sybil’s compressed lips, flushed cheeks, and 

bright eyes showed clearly enough 
Ross and his doings were less than 


nobody eared 


suspiciously 
that Deri 
nothing to her. 


So did that sudden start, causing a great 
blot of ink to fall from her pen on the neat 


page, as the hundredth glance at the window 
since thre made her aware of the fact 
that Deri’s tall form was coming down the road 
at a terrific rate towards the gate of Honey- 
suckle Cottage. 

In a minute and a half he would be with her 
—in that very room if he kept up that pace ; 
and—good why, she still wore his 
lavourite dress and flowers ! 

Another blot marred the fairness of the page. 
Sybil threw down her pen, and ran up-stairs, 
just as Deri came through the gate. 


o'cloc k 


crac ious ! 


(INustrated by W. Tl. 


“THE ORGANIST'S 


DAUGHTER 





By Isabel Bellerby, Author of “Angus Vaughan’s Widow,” etc. 


MARGETSON. ) 


When Miss Daranyi came down again, nearly 
ten minutes later, Deri occupied her seat facing 
the window, and was carefully removing, as far 
as was possible, all signs of the two disfiguring 
blots. 

He did not throw down his pen and make a 
third as Sybil entered the room: she noticed 
that he behaved in a most leisurely manner, as 
though desirous of making her understand that 
she might have prolonged her absence without 
any annoyance to him. 

She came forward in a eostume of sober drab. 
She had once heard him say he hated to see 
women in any shade of drab—drab, in his 
opinion, being a colourless horror, and an in- 
vention of the Evil One; and she was pleased to 
note a slight frown on the bright face which 
was raised to greet her. 

“You have not been wanting me, I hope? 
I see you have been getting on like a house 
on fire; though there is a slight mistake here. 
There should be thirty-one bars’ rest : you have 
thirteen only. 1 have corrected it, and have done 
my best to dispose of two hideous blots I found 
here. I fancy Emily must have been trying her 
hand at transcribing while you were up-stairs. 
Perhaps some instinct told her that this is a 
cornet part: shall I head it such, to prevent 
subsequent confusion ? I strongly suspect 
Emily of cherishing a weakness for Mr. Pye’s 
red-headed assistant; and I have noticed the 
youth prowling about outside here of an 
evening.” 

Deri had been working while he talked : now 
he vacated Sybil’s chair, and gave up possession 
of her pen, helping himself to another, and 
drawing a second chair to the table. 

Then he first noticed Miss Daranyi’s silence, 
and a something in her face which he had 
never seen there before—a something belonging 
more to Justinia’s haughty countenance than to 
the piqguante features of the girl whose face was 
to him the sweetest in the world. 

Was she expecting him to apologise for being 
a few minutes late? He had asked Daranyi 
to say he would come soon after three, and now 
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it was nearly four; but she was not the sort 
of girl to take offence at so small a thing. Be- 
sides, she would know — she must know—he 
would not willingly be late. 

Nevertheless, he would, of course, apologise. 

‘T am sorry I am a bit late. Miss Long 
wanted to see me about lessons, and nothing 
would content her but to begin right away.” 

But he did not look at all humble, nor 
exceedingly penitent. He had a little vexa- 
tion of his own, he considered, since Sybil had 
herself in that hideous colour 
not that she could look 
course; her lovely 
animated ex- 
such a 


chosen to array 

or lack of colour: 
hideous in anything, of 
eyes, brilliant complexion, 
forbade the possibility of 


and 
pression, 
catastrophe. 


as usual this afternoon: they were too bright 
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But her eyes were not as_ lovely 










and hard, and her expression contained more 
of haughtiness than animation. 

Still, Deri discouraged. When 
Justinia Long had behaved coldly and proudly 


Was not 


to Jim, Sybil had said that he need not 
trouble : Justinia would not be cold to him 
if she were not interested in him—all Jim 


had to do was to ignore the coldness, and to 
conquer the pride by the power of his love. 

As with Justinia, so with Sybil, of course. 

* Are you late?” 

That was all Sybil said; but her tone mad 
Deri stare. 

“Not very,” he replied. “1 
Daranyi to say I would be here 
three. Perhaps he forgot to tell you.” 


it ked Mr. 


soon after 


“Now that you mention it, I think he 
gave some message.” 
Deri shivered. He would not 


have believed this girl could have 
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“In a minute and a half he would be with her.”—p. 215, 








spoken so coldly. But he must 
continue to her icy mood, 
if possible. 

“Miss Long is an_ interesting 
pupil, and I think she will prove 
an industrious one,” he observed 
after a slight pause, unconscious 
of having chosen a topic of con- 
versation likely to Miss 
Daranyi’s coldness rather than to 


ignore 


increase 


lessen it. 

“Yes?” Sybil very carefully 
wrote E> for William Scarlet and 
} the other second cornets to play, 
a instead of EZ. 
1a \ hor “From what I 
her”—Deri seemed 
destruction—“ | should say 
possessed of considerable talent.” 

He made a grimace at a strag- 
gling indication of the treble cletf 
at the beginning of a fresh line, 
instead of watching the effect of 
his words on his companion, or 
he might have suspected his own 


have seen of 
bent on. self- 
she is 





danger. 
“Miss Long is, as you say, very 
7 talented.” Sybil spoke with great 
deliberation. “She is a_ good 
linguist ; she paints fairly well ; is 
an accomplished musician, and an 
excellent housekeeper.” 
‘I quite agree with you; I ad- 
mire her immensely.” 
“f know you do!” She had 
not intended to say that; she had 


intended continuing to sing her 
friend’s praises, and to impress 
Deri with the fact that he was 
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free to admire Justinia as much as he—and 
Jim Molyneux—pleased. But Sybil was not 
used to continued self-repression; her nature 
was slightly volcanic, on occasion, and always 


honest; and it had become necessary to let off 


steam a little. 

The vehemence of her words took Deri by 
surprise, coming after her late coldness. He 
looked up quickly, in time to see her eyes fill 
with angry tears, which she would have given 
much to have concealed from him. Had he 
been wise he would have taken no notice ; but 
is a man ever wise when he is desperately in 
love ( 

Before Sybil knew her weakness had been 
observed, his left arm was around her shoulders 
and his right hand held her face in a firm 
grasp, forcing her to let him see those wretched 
tears. 

“Sybil! What is the matter? What have I 
said or done to vex you ?” 

The tears, being in existence, had to be 
allowed to escape as they would ; Sybil being 
too proud to wipe them away. They over- 
flowed, one from each dark eye, and rolled 
down the crimson cheeks until they reached 
Deri’s hand. 

Sybil was desperately annoyed; but. relief 
had come, even with that small oxtburst of 
feeling ; and she refroze immediately. 

A little laugh startled her lover as_ she 
dashed down his hand and shook off his arm. 

“What should you have said or done to vex 
me, Mr. Ross? I have been annoyed this 
afternoon, it is true; but—it was before you 
came.” 

“T beg your pardon.” He _ accepted his 
snubbing with meekness, not understanding 
how he had deserved it, but convinced that 
he must have earned it in some way. 

Five minutes passed in utter silence; then 
Deri rose to go, and Sybil made no effort to 
detain him. 

How was he to know that, within ten 
minutes of his departure, Sybil was locked 
in her own room, sobbing her penitence and 
last remnant of wrath into an already half 
saturated pocket-handkerchief ? And, if he had 
known, would he have understood that the 
wisest thing he could do would be to invent 
an excuse to return to the cottage and give his 
little sweetheart an opportunity of hearing him 
take all the blame of their late coolness on 
his own shoulders, and of graciously pardoning 
him for the fault she had herself committed ? 

Instead of this, Deri went home to his lodg- 
ings with a long face, a droop to his moustache, 
and a condition of hopelessness which left him 
no choice between a lengthy fit of melancholy 
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or a highly unpleasant remedy before it grew 
too late. 

With a last effort to be his cheery self he 
adopted the latter course as pleasanter, on the 
whole, for Jim; though he hoped Jim would 
not come in until tea was over. 

Sut Jim had nothing particular to do that 
afternoon. He had gone for a ride on his 
bicycle, his chosen route bringing him back by 
way of Ted’s nook, where he paused to see if 
by chance his energetic pupil had caught a 
fish since lunch. He had found him fast asleep, 
lying in careless ease under the friendly shelter 
of his favourite tree. 

Ted’s cap had been pushed quite at the back 
of his head, to act, perhaps, as a pillow, and his 
fair hair waved over his well-shaped forehead 
in a way that reminded the smiling watcher of 
Justinia, Ted’s long lashes were also sug- 
gestive of Justinia, as were his straight nose 
and proudly curved mouth; so that Jim enjoyed 
himself very much, for quite a long time, in 
simply gazing at Justinia’s brother and think- 
ing tenderly of Justinia’s much-to-be-desired 
self, 

But Ted presently stirred under that fixed 
regard, and opened his eyes exactly two seconds 
after his tutor had changed the expression of 
his own eyes. Ted awake and Ted asleep were 
two separate and very distinct persons. It was 
impossible to converse with Ted awake and 
imagine that it was Justinia to whom he spoke ; 
so, after a casual inquiry as to the amount of 
sport the sleeper had met with, Mr. Molyneux 
turned away and wheeled back to his lodgings by 
a roundabout route through shady lanes. But 
though he chose this longer way, and though 
he went slowly, only five o'clock was striking 
as he entered Mrs. Peak’s front door and made 
his way up-stairs with brows arched to their 
highest pitch of wonderment. 

The wonderment was caused by sounds so 
unusual that he hesitated to go further than 
the top stair. Arrived so far, he sat on the 
banisters and listened, while his lips pursed 
themselves to the shape of a whistle which 
failed to become audible. 

There he sat and stared at the outside of the 
door leading into the sitting-room, where Deri 
was vigorously at work on his violin. 

To enter that room just then required more 
courage than Jim possessed ; not on account of 
what he heard, though that would have been 
bad enough had anyone but Deri produced 
the sounds; for it was scales—scales major, 
scaies minor, and scales chromatic—rapidly, 
even viciously, played. 

Seales served Deri as a safety-valve. When 
any other man might have fumed and stamped, 
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or moaned and murmured, Deri took to him- 
self his violin, and played scales until his 
anger, or his grief, ceased to exist. 

Mrs. Peak, pantingly ascending the stairs 
with a substantially laden tea-tray, found Jim 
still sitting on the banisters and looking the 
picture of concern. 


“Law, Mr. Molynenx, you’ve give me quite 
’ a 7 - | 


a turn! Whatever are you staying out here 
alone for? Unless ’tis Mr. Ross’s playing is 


too much for you? “Tisn’t quite as tuneful 
as his usual, is it, sir? My little dog down- 
stairs has started howling that dismal I’ve 
been obliged to shut him up in the coal-house.” 

“T’m inclined to wish you could do the same 
with my brother, Mrs. Peak.” Jim spoke more 
cheerfully than he had expected to be able to 
speak again that day. ‘The door had opened, 
after a sudden ceasing of the unearthly wail 
within, and Deri had looked out—evidently in 
his right mind. 

“Thought I heard voices,” he observed, giv- 
mg his moustache a twist. “Hurry in with 
that tea, Mrs. Peak. Jim, you wanderer, where 
have you been?” 

“What’s the row?” inquired Jim when Mrs. 
Peak had put down the tray, and had vanished 
in quest of other tea-table necessaries. 

“Ts that question asked in sarcasm?” Deri’s 
teeth were visible for an instant, but the gleam 
of amusement was fleeting. “I dave been mak- 
ing an awful row for ever so long a time. The 
midnight caterwauling of musically inclined 
grimalkins is nothing to what I have just ac- 
complished. Ask Mrs. Peak.” 

“T don’t need to, I was sitting on 
banisters outside for nearly ten minutes.” 

“You don’t say so! Why didn’t you come 
in and punch my head ?” 

*““What’s the matter, Deri?” Jim’s tone had 
lost its chatf and was now sympathetic. 

“Sybil has borrowed a pair of Miss Long’s 
shoes.” 

“ What ?” 

“Fact, really!” Deri nodded continuously 
and impressively for quite thirty seconds. 

“But I don’t understand. Miss Long’s shoes 
must be at least two sizes too large for Sybil.” 

“Then that accounts for it. I thought they 
didn’t seem to fit very well.” 

“What the dickens do you mean?” 

“Well, I’ve had as hearty a snubbing from 
Sybil Daranyi—aye, and heartier—than any you 
ever had from Miss Long.” 

“Never! Sybil snub you’ I don't believe 
it, Deri. That child give herself airs indeed !” 

“She can, I assure you. Fire and ice, mixed 
and well shaken, until you can’t tell which is 
which. She scared me out of the house, J 


the 
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am supposed to go back presently to accom. 
pany Daranyi to orchestral practice, but, on 
my word, I am downright afraid to go near 
her.” 

Jim stood and laughed. 


He began softly ; 
but a crept in, increasing in 
volume until it reached fortissimo; and there 
it continued until Mrs. Peak reappeared with 
hot cakes and a dish of fine shrimps, which 
had the effect of a counter-attraction and re. 
duced the laughter to contemplative silence, as 
he studied the various delicacies displayed on 
the white-clothed table. 

“Fall to, Deri,” said he ; “nothing like plenty 
of nourishment for a man suffering from snubs, 
To think of little Sybil being the first person 
who has ever succeeded in making you feel 
small!” 

“T’m afraid she was awfully worried over 
something, or never have done it,” re- 
plied the partial lover. “{f would as soon she 
worked it off on me as on anybody; only—it 
was bad for the fiddle.” 

“Very,” assented Jim; “and not only for 
the fiddle.” 

“T wish I knew who, and what, had been 
worrying her,” said Deri. 


crescendo soon 


she ’d 


CHAPTER XI. 
“LOVE TOOK UP THE HARP OF LIFE.” 
magic power could have 
transplanted him, at that moment, 
to the room where he had passed 
so miserable a half-hour that 
afternoon his curiosity would 
have been appeased in a manner 
that would have left him nothing to wish for. 

The rectors daughter had called on_ her 
friend shortly after Deri’s untimely departure, 
and had found her suffering from headache and 
slightly inflamed eyes. 

An ailment of this description cannot be 
safely inquired into even by an intimate friend. 
Miss Long decided to ignore the symptoms al- 
together. 

“You haven’t had tea, Sybil? 


some 





That’s right. 


I’m longing for a cup. I have been hard at 
work all the afternoon. Lunch was late, for 


one thing—-that always throws one out. Then 


Mr. Ross came, before we had finished, to see 
me about violin lessons. Father is anxious 
that I shall distinguish myself in a new——” 


‘*Didn’t Mr. Ross lunch with you?” Sybil 
so far forgot her manners as to interrupt the 
rector’s daughter. 


“Oh, no. I might have asked him—TI sup- 
pose | ought to have done so—but jit never 


occurred to me,” 
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“He paused to see if his energetic pupil had caught a fish.’”’—p. 247. 


“Daddy said he was lunching with you. We 
expected him here, you see.” 

She tried to speak carelessly, but there was a 
suspicious quiver about her lips, and an equally 
suspicious quaver in her voice. How she 
Wished she had not been quite so horrid to 
him! 

Miss Long began to comprehend the mean- 
ing of the headache, and of the inflamed eyes. 
She sipped her tea contemplatively, and talked 
of Deri Ross; of his talent, amounting to 
genius; of his fascinating personality ; of her 
father’s high opinion of him; and, finally, of 


his anxiety to cut short his first lesson to her- 
self. 

“T suppose he had another appointment.” 
Justinia put down her cup and saucer, and rose 
to go. “He was evidently in a desperate 
hurry to depart, so I let him go, after making 
him promise to give me two more lessons this 
week.” 

“Vou will soon love your violin, Justinia.” 
Sybil’s eyes were sparkling now. “A violin re- 
sponds to one’s moods much more readily than 
a piano ever does. There is something massive 
and self-satisfied about a piano. It is conscious 
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of being an ornamental piece of furniture, as well 
as a musical instrument, and so it grows 
proud. A violin is much more humble. When 
not in use, it is hidden away in a case, which 
may be pushed under a sofa, or placed in a 
cupboard, or anywhere out of sight. This 
makes it grateful for any notice that may be 
taken of it; and when you tuck your dear 


violin under your chin, and caress it gently 
with your bow, it gives forth such sweet 


sounds that you wonder at your own 
and you go on calling on such a delightful 
interpreter of your thoughts until you get to 
regard your violin as a part of yourself.” 

‘You grow poetical, Sybil. You must learn 
it of Mr. Ross. That is just how he might 
talk. What a nice fellow he is!—so natural 
and unaffected, and so unselfish, I like him 
immensely !” 

“T like him immensely !” 

Sybil repeated the words, in a dreamy whis- 
per, as she watched Justinia go down the road. 
There was nothing to fear from such a 
didly confessed liking. She need not have been 
jealous of Justinia. And she need not have 
doubted Deri. 

“Where is Karl?” 

Mr. Daranyi had entered the room unnoticed 
by his daughter, who started nervously at the 
sound of his voice. 

“Mr. Ross—went, daddy.” 
“Went—where? It is practice night. 
pected to find him here waiting for 

Where has he gone?” 

“Only home, I think. He did not 
tea; Justinia had tea with me.” 

“Well, and what if she did? Why couldn't 
you keep Karl? Justinia is not my pet violin- 
ist.” 

“T daresay he will soon be back, daddy. It 
is early yet, you know—only just after six.” 

“Not more than that? Give me some tea, 
then.” 

Having done so, Sybil flew up to her room, 
and more donned the which Deri 
Ross had admired, fastening the fragrant mig- 
nonette at her throat. 

From the window she could 
culine forms coming down the road 
direction of Mrs Peak’s habitation. 

The organist’s daughter recognised both, and 
her cheeks flushed rosily as, with ever-bright- 
ening eyes, and a merry song in her heart 
which found utterance on happily quivering lips, 
she ran down-stairs to welcome Jim Molyneux 

and his half-brother, Karl Desiderius 

Sybil’s eyes were not the only bright ones 
present when Deri caught sight of the pink 
frock and the mignonette. 
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She did not put in an appearance until she 
heard her father go into the little hall to get 
his hat; then she ran down-stairs, humming q 
tune. 

“You are quite a stranger, Mr. Molyneux.” 
She shook hands with Jim, smiling sweetly on 
him. Nodding to Deri with elaborate careless. 
ness, she added, “Can’t say the same for you.” 

“T fear [ am here rather often.” <A glance of 
consummate audacity from under drooping lids 


contradicted the meek tone in which these 
words were uttered. But the daring fellow 


began to tremble once more when an answer. 
ing glance from Miss Daranyi’s eyes said, as 
plainly as any words, “You had better take 
care, sir! I am not sure that I-have forgiven 
you yet.” 


Nevertheless, the pink frock and mignonette 
combined gave him courage to linger when 


Mr. Daranyi left the cottage with Jim. Sybil 
had accompanied the three men to the front 
door; and there she stood, demurely watching 
Deri’s etforts to find fault with the rosebud in 
his buttonhole. The dainty thing was so strong 
in its consciousness of perfection that, turn it 
which way he would, Mr. Ross could find no 
fault with it; so he took it in his hand, and 
looked at it. 

“Out of place in a tweed coat, don’t you 
think?” he asked, with another of those droop- 
ing sidelong glances—not an audacious glance, 
though, this one. “A bit of mignonette would 
be more suitable.” 

“We have heaps.” Sybil waved her hand 
in the direction of a bed containing a plentiful 
supply of the sweetly scented flower. “ Help 
yourself.” 

“IT don’t want to.” 
creeping into Deri’s voice. 


The audacity returned, 
“T want what you 
are wearing now.” 

“That would be too 
hole.” 

“T would be content with half.” 

“The remaining half would not be enough 
for me.” 

“T will pick you some more ; 
accept this rose ?” 

“Which you despise ? 

“T do, not despise it. It 
could get. I hoped you would like it. 
you change ?” 

Sybil did not raise her eyes as she slowly 
took the mignonette from its nest amongst the 
soft lace at her throat, selected as much as she 
thought suitable for Deri’s adornment, and held 
it out to him. 

Realising that his first heartache was already 
a thing of the past. that his darling was her 
and that it would be 


much for a_ button- 


unless you will 


No, thank you.” 
the best I 
Will 


Was 


own dear self again, 
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more than foolish of him not to make hay 
while the sun shone, he took possession of the 
fingers which held the peace-offering, and, bend- 
ing his head, laid reverent lips on them. 

Sybil did not draw her hand away; so he 
kept the fingers a moment in his, thrilling in 
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with it. But Deri had expected something of 


the kind, and, before she could escape into 
the house, he held, not only her hand, but her- 
self, in close imprisonment. 

“What had I done this afternoon?” he asked. 
“You’ve got to confess now. 


I’d have let you 





“*Didn’t Mr. Ross lunch with you?’”—p. 218 


every nerve at the sweet contact, and wishing 
he could stand so for an hour. 

But Daranyi and Jim had gone out of sight, 
and Sybil soon gave him to understand by a slight 
movement of the imprisoned hand that it was 
not his “to keep,” as the children say. 

Yet he could not go without uttering «a word 
of the many that crowded to his lips. 

“You will wear the rose?” 

“Yes” 

* And 

“Vas” 

Again was the fair head bent over the strug- 
gling fingers; and from the blue eyes shot a 
gleam of most daring mischief, as he whis- 
pered— 

“So are you!” 

This was too much for Sybil. Not knowing 
whether to feel more angry or amused, she 


I am forgiven ?” 


snatched away her hand and boxed his ears 


off if you hadn't assaulted me in that cowardly 
manner !” 

“Will you let me go if I tell you?” Sybil’s 
honesty was prompting her to a partial con- 
fession of the truth. 

“Tou.” 

“Well, then, you had not done anything. It 
was only that I was in a horrible temper !” 

“My sweetheart!” Deri could not help him- 
self. It was her lips that he sought now, and 
rested on, lingeringly, in the giving and taking 
of Love's first kiss. “I love you!” he whis- 


pered falteringly, by way of excuse. 

Sybil had known this would come some day ; 
but the suddenness rather startled her. Trem- 
bling and blushing, she pushed him gently from 
her. 

“Yon will be late for the practice.” 

You are not 


“T had forgotten all about it! 
,;” 


angry with me, dear ? 
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“N—no. Only—don’t do it again!” 

“Not this evening”—his smile flashed out 
happily: “a second dose of such sweetness 
would send me clean out of my senses. I am 
half-delirious 23 it is. Good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

Both, subsequently, looked back to this mak- 
ing-up of their first and only serious misunder- 
standing, as to their real betrothal. And when 
clouds gathered on the horizon of their happi- 
ness, they remembered this evening with hearts 
full of thankfulness for the joy which had 
come to them then. 

Probably Deri played better than usual during 
the practice that night. 


CHAPTER XII. 
CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


N the particular 
morning  fol- 
lowing her 
momentous in- 
terview with 
Deri, Sybil 
was up rather 
earlier than 
usual. 

But it was 
not Deri on 
whom her 
glance fell as 
she © strolled 

into the garden to get some flowers, raising her 

eyes at the advancing sound of a horse’s hoofs. 

It was the rectory dog-cart coming down the 

road, drawn by the new horse and driven by 

Ted Long, who pulled up at sight of Sybil, to 

beg a flower for his buttonhole. 

“T’m off to town for the day,” he explained. 
“Something wrong with Retchup’s temper, so 
I am going to interview the fellow who sold 
him. I quite forgot a _buttonhole in the 
delight of getting away from this dull hole 
for a few hours. Give me that rose you are 
wearing, Sybil.” 

“Not likely! It is too 
complexion for me to part with it. 
have a geranium.” 

“*Mignonette would be better than geranium.” 

“T can’t spare any mignonette. Will you 
have this or not?” 

She handed him a 
encircled by a leaf. 

“Oh, if it’s that or nothing, of course I'll 
have it.” 

He took the flower with an injured air, fas- 
tened it in his buttonhole, and sent on the horse 
at a rapid rate in the direction of the station, 
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“Give him  Deri’s indeed!” She 
rubbed her chin caressingly against the rose 
as she returned to the house. “And no 
mignonette either, henceforth, for anyone else, 
I am so glad daddy likes him!” 

“Daddy” was down and waiting for his 
breakfast. 

“Come, Sybil, come! I want to be off betimes 
this morning. How does the copying get on! 
Did Karl help you yesterday ?” 

“Not much. He didn’t come till long after 
three, and he left again before four. Perhaps 
he will make up for it to-day.” 

“JT can spare an hour myself after dinner; 
time ’t was done.” 

So when Deri arrived, after a hurried mid- 
day meal (the morning had been devoted to 
giving lessons), he found the organist with 
his daughter, hard at work. 

Mr. Ross was a trifle disappointed, having 
hoped for another little love scene with his 
winsome sweetheart. 

She greeted him shyly, but the bashful eyes 
were not without a sparkle of mischief, and she 
did not allow her fingers to remain in his a 
second longer than courtesy and friendship 
demanded. 

“Sit down, Karl; many hands make light 
work. Glad of your help.” Such was Daranyi’s 
greeting. 

So Deri seated himself, choosing the side of 
the table opposite Sybil, so that he could 
watch her from time to time. 

Once their eyes met—only once, for Sybil 
was In avery industrious mood, and _ was 
careful not to look up when she had reason 
to imagine that Deri was looking at her. But 


rose, 


just once she was caught, and they exchanged 


wu long glance which afforded great pleasure 
to both. 

This was just before Lady Morton arrived. 
She had called at Mrs. Deri, for 
no reason in the world except that she felt 
inclined for a chat with him, and that she 
hoped, by artful questioning, to get a scrap 
of information out of him which might lead 
her to discover where he came from; and when 
Mrs. Peak said that Mr. had gone to 
Honeysuckle Cottage, her ladyship lost no 
time in following him, promising herself a 
little diversion by surprising him in his wooing 
of the organist’s daughter 

Deri chuckled quietly when he saw her. He 
guessed why she had and he greatly 
enjoyed the crestfallen she cast at 
Daranyi’s grizzled head. 

“How do you do, Sybil ? 
to find you at home in the 
Daranyi.” 


Peak’s to see 


Ross 


come, 


glance 


Rather a wonder 
afternoon, Mr. 
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“T hope I am always where my work takes 
me, Lady Morton. Not being a country gentle- 
man with nothing to do, I can’t choose my 
haunts.” 

“Will you have this chair, Lady Morton?” 
Deri stood Viscountess with 
mirthful eyes. 

“No, thank you, this one will do. IT wouldn't 
interrupt such an industrious party for the 


watching the 


world.” 

Deri bowed, reseated himself, and went on 
with his copying. 

Lady Morton studied the little group. After 
intercepting one or two laughing glances sent 
by Deri across the table at Sybil, and lost upon 
her, as she did not raise her eyes, her ladyship 
spoke — 

“You ll be safe to ink that dress sooner or 
later, Sybil. Why did you put on such a light 
thing for such a purpose ?” 

Sybil looked up then. 

“Tam not in the habit of inking my dresses, 
Lady Morton. I left off being untidy when I 
gave up wearing pinafores.” 

The lady of the manor bit her lip at this retort. 
Sybil knew that Lady Morton found it impossible 
to do anything at all useful without spoiling 
any dress she might be wearing ; perhaps that 
was why she preferred meddling with the affairs 
of others rather than minding her own business. 

An audible chuckle did not improve her lady- 
ship's temper. She turned sharply on Deri; but 
he was looking as innocent as a week-old lamb, 
while Daranyi was frowning over a wrong note 
he had written. 

He presently rose, growling under his breath 
that he could not work with chattering going on. 

“Come over to the church, Karl. I have 
half an hour to spare. I’ll give it to you and 
the organ.” 

Deri willingly accompanied him, intending 
to return to the cottage when Lady Morton had 
gone. 

“You are going to give me some tea, I hope, 
Sybil? Is that stuff you are copying really so 
important that you can’t leave it for a few 
minutes to do the civil to your visitors ?” 

“TI beg your pardon, Lady Morton. I will 
ring for tea 

“So that you can be rid of me the sooner?” 

Sybil made no reply to this. A little of the 
dignity she kept in reserve for state occasions 
crept into her manner when Emily brought in 
tea. <A very litt Lady 
Morton was sufticient to produce a change in 
Sybil Daranyi. 

“Has that young man proposed yet?” This 
was the Viscountess’s next question, asked as 
she took her cup from her young hostess. 


e conversation with 
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“T beg your pardon ?” 

“Bless the child! Can she do nothing but 
beg my pardon this afternoon? I believe I 
spoke plainly. Has young Ross asked you to 
marry him?” 

“T deny Lady Morton’s right to ask that 
question.” 

“Dear me! What has come to you, Sybil? 
Don’t be so absurd, my dear. If he has been 
flirting and amusing himself, you need not take 
it so seriously—though he assured me he was 
in earnest.” 

“Shall we change the subject?” <A red spot 
burned in each cheek, and Sybil’s eyes flashed 
dangerously. 

“When I have had my say, we will. You 
know I always wish you well, Sybil; and I give 
you the same advice which I would give 
Justinia in a similar case. Don’t let this young 
man see that you like him—if you do like him: 
and I'll admit he has a taking way with him. 
I am tolerably certain that his social position 
is superior to yours ; and his people may object 
to 





“Lady Morton, I will not beg your pardon 
this time ; but I will suggest that, unless you 
wish to beg mine, you will talk of something 
else. Your social position is above my own, 
but I do not consider that it entitles you to 
insult me.” 

Her ladyship put down her cup, and stared 
at the girl, to whom she had given advice 
times out of number, and who had never pre- 
sumed to rebel before. 

“My goodness! Things are coming to a 
pretty pass when Miss Daranyi gives herself 
such airs! Why, you silly girl, I did not mean 
to annoy you. Young Ross is a ticklish topic, 
is he? Then let us talk of something else, by 
all means! I am sure no one can accuse me of 
not minding my own business; a less inquisi- 
tive person about other people’s concerns does 
not exist. You must know that, Sybil.” 

“T am sorry if I spoke too hastily, Lady 
Morton. Let me give you another cup of tea.” 

So peace was maintained, though war had 
seemed imminent. Sybil wondered within her- 
self how she could have dared to throw off 
the yoke under which she had bent her head 
for so many years; but the thing was done, 
and she did not repent it. 

She sighed with relief when her visitor had 
gone; and, considering that the copying was 
nearly accomplished, she hurried off to the 
rectory, to avoid Deri, of whom she felt a huge 
and increasing shyness. 

Lady Morton had only just succeeded in get- 
ting over her astonishment at the treatment she 
had received from “that chit Sybil Daranyi,” 
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when her attention was drawn in another direc- 
tion by her eldest son announcing during dinner 
that he was going to the station on his “ machine ” 
to meet Ted, who was bringing Lord Morton 
some choice cigars from town, 

The Viscountess decided to accompany him. 

The second boy—Philip—went with them, and 
they reached the station just as Ted’s train 
came puffing in. 

He had not forgotten the cigars, which he 
handed to his young cousin’s safe keeping; and 
then he nodded significantly at his aunt, whis 
pering behind his hand 

* You won't regret having come to meet me!” 

“Tell Broom to drive on slowly,” commanded 
her ladyship. “ Boys, see which of you can get 
first to the cross-roads; wait for me there. J 
aim walking a little way with Ted.” 

Thus did the great mind arrange for the ¢éte- 
a-téte, which, when all was told, left much to 
be desired. 

“Who do you think has bought Emperor?” 
asked Ted mysteriously. 

“How should I know ?” 

“Vou remember a girl Justinia brought home 
for the Christmas holidays one year? She writes 
to her still, by-the-bye. Name of Vane.” 

“Jeanie Vane, a tall girl with fluffy hair; yes, 
I remember.” 

“Well, it’s them; and their next-door neigh- 
bour is called Molyneux. I saw him, and he’s 
as much like my respected tutor as an old man 
ever can be like a young one. He’s Sir Peter 
Molyneux, of Molyneux Park; and the Vanes 
live within half a dozen miles of him. If it 
hadn't been for that ridiculous promise I gave 
the pater, 1’d have opened my mouth to some 
purpose to-day, I can tell you, Aunt Lottie.” 

“Where did you see him—this Sir Peter?” 

“He passed while I[ was talking to the horse 
fellow ; General Vane was with him. ‘See those 
two just going by?’ said my friend. ‘The 
stout one is the gentleman who bought your 
horse; he is General Vane, of Upton Farlow, 
which is somewhere in Durham; and the other 
is his neighbour, Sir Peter Molyneux, of Moly 
neux Park.’ That was all, Aunt Lottie. You 
must make the best of it.” 

“T's just nothing at all!” said Lady Morton. 
“Tn fact, less than nothing at all. I don’t see 
that it helps us one bit.” 

But her ladyship was mistaken; it 
destined to help them considerably, and to 
upset certain plans of Jim Molyneux and Deri 
Ross in a manner equally unforeseen and un- 


Wad 


welcome. 

As the day of the concert approached, Da- 
ranyis normal condition of mental restlessness 
changed to intense excitement, which he made 
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but His band was 
in capital even the hastily 
studied March was perfect, and the first violin 
promised to bring down the house with his 
wonderful playing. The conductor felt he was 
going to great and unprecedented 


poor attempts to Suppress. 


working order ; 


score a 
success. 

On Sunday Daranyi played the 
congregation out of church with Deri’s are) 
--played it so magnificently, too, that not a 
single person stirred until it was over. 

It had become a custom for Jim and Deri to 
sup with the Daranyis on Sunday evenings, and 
they were waiting with Sybil in the porch when 
the organist came out of church. 

Deri thought he was going to accomplish 
great things during the short walk to Honey- 
suckle Cottage. 

But Sybil had developed a strong similarity 
to a will-o’-the-wisp of late; not since 
that ever-to-be-remembered evening had Deri 
succeeded in getting her for one moment to 
himself. 

He might, however, as well have 
stinging-nettle for all the pleasure he got out 
of that walk. When they reached the Cottage, 
he was tingling with disappointment and morti- 
fication, and in two minds about entering. 

But Sybil suddenly changed her manner. As 
Karl Desiderius paused at the gate, she glanced 
up with shy eyes—dimly visible in the gasligh’ 
streaming out through the open door, through 
which Mr. Daranyi and Jim had already entered 
—and, catching sight of the gloom on the 
usually bonny face, she set to work to dispel 
it. And the time was not far off when she felt 
only too glad that had him away 
happy that night. 

“You didn't come for a flower before going 
to church. Will you the roses I 
am wearing ?” 

She feared this was “forward” of her; but 
Deri did not think so; he accepted the rose 
in the spirit in which he knew it was offered, 
and he began to see why his sweetheart had 


evening, 


once 


wooed a 


she sent 


have one of 


thought proper to torture hin. 

“Sybil,” he said impulsively, 
that | spoke too svon ?” 

She knew what he meant, and she was glad 
that he should understand her. 

“Shall I fasten the rose in your coat?” she 
asked in return, smiling happily, though her 
fingers trembled sadly at their task. Deri be- 
haved like the chivalrous fellow he was. She 
was there, close to him, yet he did not touch 
her until the Was arranged to her satis- 
faction ; and then he only took her hand and 
held it tightly as they strolled together up the 
narrow garden-puth. 


“is it only 
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Paranyi cut supper very short that evening. 

“finished?” he asked, almost before his 
guests were satisfied. “Then come up-stairs 
and have some music. I didnt get half 
enough organ just now.” 

Sybil and Deri possessed themselves of their 
violins, Jim seated himself at the small Amer- 
ican organ, and Daranyi took his flute, picking 
out almost at random half a dozen sacred com- 
positions which they adapted to taeir instru- 
ments in a rough and ready way, giving a 
very creditable performance of each, and work- 
ing well together, as though their thoughts all 
flowed in the same direction. Yet this was by 
no means the case. Daranyi’s mind was full 
of the coming concert; the lovers saw and 
heard only each other; and Jim—well, Jim 
was half envying them, for he could make no 
progress in his wooing of Justinia. 

It may have been pride which prevented her 
encouraging his attentions, though Jim did not 
think so. She had so successfully conquered 
those first symptoms of hauteur which had 
prompted her to set him in his place as Ted's 
tutor, and she had since been so friendly, treat- 
ing him so exactly as an equal, that he began 
to fear his love might not be destined to meet 
with any returr. 
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Reflections of this sort were liable to induce 
a mournful rendering of Jim’s part of the 
music ; and when they played a plaintive little 
thing of Schubert’s, set for the most part in 
a minor key, the organ moaned and wailed so 
expressively that Daranyi pulled up with a 
swift shudder. 

“Let us try something else. Jim, where did 
you get that feeling? There was something 
too uncanny about it; had you locked up a 
lost spirit in the organ? We will have the 
Gloria trom Mozart.” 

They stopped after that, Daranyi announc- 
ing abruptly that he had had enough; and 
the brothers went away—one hopeful and the 
other despairing; but neither guessing that 
they had spent their last Sunday evening at 
the cottage, under the circumstances then ex- 
isting. 

On Tuesday, the day before the concert, 
Deri gave himself a holiday, and went to town, 
He wanted to choose an engagement ring, for 
one thing; being sure that, unless he secured 
some definite promise from Sybil before he 
returned to Molyneux Park, it would be almost 
impossible to do so afterwards. 

He and Jim had pledged their word to 
return home not later than the last day of 





that young man proposed yet?'”—p. 253. 











“** Shall I fasten the rose in your coat ?’”—p. 254, 


October. Sir Peter would probably expect them 
to stretch a point, and start for Durham on 
or soon after the twelfth, in order to be at 
the Park when the usual number of 
arrived for the shooting. 

Ted Long would go to Oxford on the tenth, 
which would set Jim at liberty; and Deri 
knew that Jim was now as anxious to resume 


guests 


his proper social status as he had been to 
abandon it. 
The lessons Deri himself was giving could 


terminate at any time, he having made arrange- 
ments to that effect. Last, though not 
least, the men, for sike he and Jim 
had given up their yachting cruise were one 


whose 
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and all returning to work early in 
October, refreshed and benefited by 
their long rest and thorough change, 
So there was nothing to prevent 
the flight northward, save Deri’s 
own great longing to linger near 
Sybil; but he could not help 
seeing the sense of Jim’s sugges. 
tion that, the they re- 
turned to Durham, the sooner 
might they hope to bring about 
the desired reconciliation between 
Sir Peter and the grand-daughter 
of whose existence he was at 
present in ignorance. 

For it was by means of Jim's 
hoped-for marriage with Justinia 
that they planned for the recon- 


sooner 


ciliation to be effected between 
Sir Peter Molyneux and Ignatz 
Daranyi. Directly Jim reached 
home he was going to beg a 


favour of his next-door neighbour 
and lifelong playfellow, Jeanette 
Vane. He had seen her photo- 
graph in Justinia’s album, and 
he knew the two girls were old 
schoolfellows. He would ask 
Jeanie to invite Justinia to visit 
her at Upton Farlow; then he 
could right himself in Miss Long’s 
eyes, and woo her in his own 
character of future baronet and 
heir to Molyneux Park. 

Deri was convinced she would 
surrender sooner or later, and at 
the wedding, which would, of 
course, take place at Moxon, Sir 
Peter—while under the amiable 
influence of assisting at a mar- 
riage which would prove all he 
could desire for his heir—Sir Peter would be 
presented to a sweet-faced girl—probably chief 


bridesmaid—who, he would learn, was the child 


of his only and once much-loved daughter; 
and he would immediately take her to his 
heart. 


Thus Jim and Deri hoped and planned, and 
no doubt their efforts, being so well meant, 
might have been crowned with success—always 
supposing that Justinia ultimately decided to 
return Jim’s affection; but—there is generally 
a “but” in the best-laid plans—they neither of 
them took into consideration another factor in 
the case—Lady Morton. 

(To be continued.) 
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IN EVERYTHING. 


By the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, London. 


“Save only to burn sacrifice before Him.”—2 CHRONICLEs ii. 6. 


SOLOMON is thinking of 
the great 
is going to build. He 
calls it 
cause, he Says, “God 





temple he 
“ ereat” be 


is great above all gods, 
and therefore He shall 
have a great house, if 
human hands can build 
one.” Good! But he 


plans it, thinks it all out, sees it in that 
fiery eve of imagination which distinguished 
him above all the kines of the earth; and 
when he looks at it he says: “It is very 
mean: heaven and the heaven of heavens 


cannot contain God: what is the use of my 
building Him a great temple like this—great 
to me! [It is no use, save only to burn 
sacrifice before Him.” 

This man will build a good temple; he 
has a right conception of the Deity whom 
he would serve according to his own faculty 
and opportunity; he will do well. Fore 
casting the completion of his temple, he 
says: “What is the good of it? So many 
feet high, so many cherubim of gold, so 
mich blue and purple, so much crimson 
and ochre: what of it? It is but a shed; 
only a place to burn sacrifice in; only a 
place to begin in, not a place to end in, 


not worthy £ God. It has no consequence, 


except the secondary consequence of giving 


me an opportunity of burning - sacrifice 
before God. 
That is the right conception of work. If 


you think you are obliging God, you are 


mistaken; if you suppose that you can 
build a place good enough for Him, you are 
wrong. When we have built every temple 
und rendered every service, and completed 


ur whole idea of the scheme and scope of 


life, we are to say, “Oh, so poor, so small ; 
worth nothing, save only as a hint, an in 
dication, a confession of what ought to be 
done if we could do it.” That is noble ; that 
IS WI1Se 

Let us follow this thought for a while; 
for it is thought that sings; there is 
music in its soul. Said Solomon in effect : 
“T have built this house, or shall build it, 
but it 1s only to show what I would do 
if I could. That is the highest, deepest, 
divinest life. The roof should be a million 
times what it is; the gold is not thick 
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enough— it is but a leaf, it should be a 
sky; and the cedar and all the rich work, 
what does it amount to? Nothing, but to 
show what I would do if I could.” That 
is God’s standard of judgment. 

When the little child brings to you all 
it gathered out of the meadow, it means in 
offering you these few rough field-llowers 
that it would give you Paradise back if it 
could : in that spirit the flowers 
We ought to take one 
another's service just in that way. 

Let us get the idea well into our minds. 
Never, probably, according to its dimensions 


bloom 
with a new beauty. 


was such a house built as Solomon was 
going to build at this time; but just as 
he was completing his conception of the 
whole thing, he saw heaven, he saw God 
then his work went down into nothingness, 
save only as showing what he would do if 
he could. 

If Solomon had looked down while he 
was building it, it would have been a 
vreat house. It was great relatively, and 
he said so. He did not look upon it as a 
little house from the human and _= social 
standpoint ; he says: “It is a great house, 
for God is great.” But when he looked at 
it from God's own standpoint he - said : 
“What is it to infinity! And infinity 
cannot hold Him, cannot contain Him: what 
about these four walls?) Nothing, save only 
to burn sacrifice before Him, to light a fire, 
and to send up a fume of incense.” 

Save only to set up a testimony : that 
is the use of our coming to church, and 
that is the highest interpretation of our 
sanctifying of days and seasons and oppor- 
tunities and occasions. So you must not 
yet sit down, you must not yet say it is 
finished ; it is not possible down here to 
do anything more than make a_ beginning, 
to set up a testimony, to offer a hint, to 
lift an index-finger and_ point. 

But we must not be discouraged and say, 
“ Because it is so little it is not worth 


doing.” It is not little, it is great in its 
significations. The suggestiveness of an act 
is God's standard of measurement. Why 
go to church? Because we would go to 
heaven. Why read the Bible? Because 


we would find in it the revelation. Why 
make a_ profession of religion’? Because 


we would testify against the devil and -his 
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works. This is not perfectness it is 
alphabetic, initial, but full of hint and 
glory which God only can penetrate and 
value. We must make a beginning. We 
begin in these lower houses; we are in a 
line and process of evolution. The first 
house was very small, a mere clay hut 
with just roof enough on it to keep the 


rain out; and there we huddled together 


in confiding companionship, and prayed with 


one voice, and read the Holy Book with 
one intense desire to understand its mean- 
ing; and then we said: “We must enlarge 
this house and put more windows into the 


1] 
Waiis, 


thin 
the written 


for light is very good and a pleasant 
it is to have sunshine playing upon 
page”; and we were more satis 
fied. Then a third house, and a fourth and 
a fifth, and still we said: “ What is it? 
Nothing, save only to make a_ beginning 
in, to what we would do if we 
save only to say, ‘Lord, how 


show 
could : i 
we are compared with Thyself, and Thou 
must break up Thine infinity to accept our 


pe sor 


poor hospitality !’” 

That is religion; it is a spirit, a desire. 
Will you stand back, therefore, and say 
yecause vou can do so little you will do 


nothing? You are perverting the meaning 
ot prophecy, you are dishonouring God, and 


you are being unjust to your own nature 
and to your own best selves. Solomon did 
not stand back and say: “ Now that I see 


that heaven and the heaven of heavens can 
God I will build nothing for 
Him here.” He said rather, in effect: “No; 
if I eould outbuild the would, 
and, if I can do but little in space, it shall 
be the best I do in quality.” So he 


not contain 
heavens I 


can 


has no faith in those people who are going 
to do something for you when they can do 
something great. Begin by doing what 
you can, with some gentle word, some 
kindly deed, some look of sympathy and 
though it be only enough to burn sacrifice 
before God in, though it may be but a hint, 
a symbol, it means infinity. You abide by 


never be 


the meaning, and shamed out of 
the poor indication. 

Here we have a law that goes all 
through and_ through life. What is the 
use of education ? By the time you have 
finished the five-and-twentieth volume of the 
eyclopedia you find that there is a new 
edition coming out, correcting and amending 


the former, the one which you have just 
concluded. What is the good of acquiring 
information? We are, as Sir Isaac Newton 


has said, only gathering a pebble or two 
on the seashore, while the sea itself lies 
all undiscovered before us. What is the 
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reveal 
is all no use if you look to 
but, if you look 
in other directions, it is of use in the degree 


We only our 


use of study? own 
ignorance. It 
infinity and to omniscience ; 


in which it helps you to help others. Your 


education will do you no good until you 
have passed it on. How wise you are 
from the informational point of view !—yet 


not a creature in your house is the happier 
on account of high You 
never speak to a servant, you hardly con. 
descend to little child; it is 
generally understood in the house that you 
model of intelligence, but no 


your intelligence. 
speak to a 


are a pertect 
heard 


soul ever from your lips a word of 
wisdom. Distribute your intelligence ; make 
a school, and brine into it the halt and 
the poor and_ the blind and the maimed, 
and tell them of the wonders some. of 
which you have seen, and then you will 


have a place in which you can burn saeri- 
the Lord. Are you really so 
you are reputed to be? Or are 
evidence 


fice before 
wise as 
you trusting to your silence as the 


of your omniscience ! 


This also is a law which helps to 
explain and strengthens us to render all 
manner of loving service. Do you know 
what was done to you when the nurs 
handed you your last medicine in the sick 
chamber! It was more than it seemed to 
be. The nurse said in reality, “J would 


could; meanwhile this is all T 
Take it, interpret it in 
spirit; IT do not hand, you this 


heal you if J 
can do for 
the right 


you, 


cold water or mixed medicine, as a_ thing 
that ends in itself. Oh, if I could put my 
healing soul into it, I would, and I would 
recover you of the plague.’ 

Now you will begin to be erateful and 
appreciative. But there are some people 
who have an awful way of cutting things 
off in the middle. Others have a_ very 
self-impoverishing way of looking at  every- 


is so much in weight, in 


thing literally ; it 
What are its poetical 


measure. It is not. 


indications? What are its ideal sugges 
tions? What is it when viewed in relation 
to God? Just as was that little child 
that now passed before us with the field- 
flowers. You could have so looked at that 
little child that she never would _ have 


brought you another flower to the end of 
your days, because your cold frown withered 
the little gift. You could, on the other hand, 
looked at the floral donation as to 


Eden of it, a garden 


so have 


make an blooming 


in which God might walk with pleasure. 
How are you going to use your life ! 
Unless you see everything from this point 
of its indications, its initial suggestions, 
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you will 
discouraged, and you will vanish from the 
field of action. 

The law applies also to the whole economy 
whether of labour, of time, or 
human 
institution merely for its own sake, other 
wise you will some day tell that institu 
deeply obliged it ought to feel 
itself to you—to you!—worm! What hast 
received / You 
may sometimes stand up before your min 


become poor, you will become 


of giving, 


of money. Give nothing to any 


tion how 
thou that thou hast not 


ister and say he ought to be obliged to 
you. Never! You must say, “All I do 


and gi\ whether I give labour, or time 
or money, I give to Christ, and to Christ 
I look for my honour and my _ reward.” 

There are ‘some souls in a certain in 


conceivable process of evolution who imagine 
confer an honour upon the 
attending it. There are other 


souls in an unimaginable condition of self 


that they 
church by 


development who sometimes offer to borrow 
money of the minister on the ground that 
they have occasionally heard him preach! 
never cease. All this pro 
ceeds from a wrong conception of service. 
All this would be impossible if the right 
point of view were adopted. “ When,” saith 
Solomon, “I build this house to God, and 
have lavished upon it all the gold I can 
nothing but a poor little 

which to burn = sacrifice 


Mysteries will 


command, it i 
hut, a place in 
before God. 
And this applies also to preaching. Who 
benefit of preaching 
Who knows exactly which 
drops in the revive the violet / 
Catch them and thank them; take them 
earth and say, 


can Say where the 


HDegins oO} ends 


shower 


up again out of the wet 
“QO drops of rain, it was you that fell 
upon that violet, and that violet 
to present its best 


fading 
iesires mm compliments 
ind kindest regards, and to thank you for 
this timely service.” Oh no! It was the 
whole atmosphere that revived the violet; 
not drops of rain, but an atmosphere made 
suitable to refreshment and growth must 
be recognised as a factor in this great 
work of development and _ production. 

And you may be blessed by the  preach- 
ing without remembering a word of it. 
There are some whose names ] 


will not 


persons, 
mention—partly 
not inquired whether the names be real or 


because I have 
fictitious—-who say that, on going 
from the church, they really could remem 
ber nothing. I can quite believe it. It is 
not necessary to remember in order to be 
blessed. We are again in the presence of 
atmosphere, influence, inspiration, and won 


away 
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derful magnetic contact, and we feel revived, 
cheered, though we cannot quote a sentence 
that was uttered. Sometimes there are 
hearers who forget the text, and would 
rebuke and scourge themselves because of 
that act of forgetfulness. There is no need 
for it; it is not your recollection of . the 
text that will save you, but what you got 
from it, at the time, of help and light and 
joy. Take heart—not to cultivate a_ bad 
memory, but not to be discouraged because 
that inemory is not good. 

What is the good of this preaching that 
I have preached, save only to cheer a 
heart here and there, to bless a life now 
and then, to lead a man up out of the 
fogs of despair to the hilltop for an hour, 
that he may see that God’s great blue 
sky overreaches the cloud that has veiled 
it?! 

So there is good in everything—good in 
giving, good in 
service. But we 


temple-building, good in 
prea hing, good 1 all 
must not overrate the good, nor must we 


underrate it; we must view it as God 
views it, as initial, indicative, showing 
what we would do if we could. In this 


way David built the temple. He said, “I 
want to put up a house for God _ that 
shall be large and glorious.” And the Lord 
said, * Open your hands.” And the Lord said, 
‘No: these hands with the blood-marks shall 
never build My house. Solomon shall build 
it: but thou didst well that it was in 
thine heart to build Me an house.” Loving 
Lord, Thou dost make it great, whether 
we will or no; Thou wilt stun and stagger 
us by giving us credit for things we had 
hardly imagined. Lord, when saw we Thee 
a-hungered and gave Thee meat? When 
saw we Thee a-thirst and gave Thee drink? 
And He will tell us when, and from that 
date will begin the better vision of our 
immortality. 

This also is the use and the law of pray- 
ing. I have clasped my hands and spoken 
up into the great void, I have seen no 
one, I have not had so much as one 
faint line to rest my poor trembling hand 
upon, and when I opened mine eyes again 
I have seen nothing but the same _ empti- 
ness, and I have said: * What good, what 
does it come to, save only to show that I 
want a God, that I must pray, that I am 
in search of immortality?” Blessed be God 
for the ideal life, for the further inter- 
pretation. Reader, let us enter into these, 
and then every little deed we do will have a 
large significance, and every temple we build 
will have a pinnacle the tops of which will 
glitter amid the glory of the heavens. 

















ETER MACKEY, the Carrickcrum 





Doctor's man, introduced me to 
Mrs. Daly one early summer 
morning. when her table was 
flecked with small quivering 
shadows by the young beech 
leaves. That such a ceremony 
was required argued me a 


stranger to the place, for * ould 
Anne Daly” at her stall had a 
speaking acquaintance with al- 
Her 
rickety deal board stood at the under 
the beech-tree whose trunk was built into the wall 
behind the national had a view 
of Carrickcrum’s street on either hand, and looked 
up the road to the bridge, and down the road to 
the police barracks as well. She was a picturesque 
figure in her black and bluish 
her hair made white light beneath broad cap frills 
hooded with a heavy grey shawl, and the brown 
eyes among their wrinkles _ still 
glanced as brightly as the waters of a bog-stream. 
Her knitting-needles twinkled up at them, in and 
out of the dark, rough stocking-leg that lengthened 
in her hands, as she sat perched on a crippled chair, 
Upon 


most every passer-by. 


cross-roads 


school. where she 


gown apron; for 


weather - worn 


dexterously propped against the beech’s roots. 
the planks before her glowed a small heap of half 
a dozen oranges, and as many pink sugar-sticks pro- 
truded from a white Delft jam-pot. That 
all her stock-in-trade, and even the golden dance 
over it of the spangling sunbeams could not give 
What caught my eye at 
sign-board nailed to the 
on brilliant 


was 


it an opulent aspect. 
however, 
just 


was a 
over her 


once, 


trunk head, bearing 
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ultramarine ground, in letters of fiery vermilion, the 
words :— 
THE SENTRALL IMPOREOM. 

The inscription somehow took my fancy, and I 
had scarcely beheld it when I seemed to be read- 
ing in the catalogue of a certain art exhibition: 
“No. 34. The Sentrall Imporeom, by Charles 
Hamilton, price ——.” Whereupon followed a 
vision of the corresponding work—the quaint old 
country woman presiding over her simple wares 
beneath her leafy canopy and grandiloquent label, 
the village street in the 
distance to explain the situation. I presaged “a 
hit,” and felt impatient to set about it at once. 
There was a grass-patch over the way that would 
conveniently accommodate my Then I 
wondered who had put up the gaudy sign-board, 
and why; whether in pompous earnest, or intend- 
ing a jest at the little establishment: and 
what might be Mrs. Daly's sentiments on the sub- 
these, I re- 
painting you 


with perhaps a hint of 


easel, 


poor 
ject. So, with a design to elicit 
marked: “That’s a fine 
have up there.” 

*’Deed now is it, sir?” Mrs. Daly replied. dart- 
ing a quick look at me to ascertain whether my 
much as I have seen 
pears with the 
point of her stood the test 
with effrontery, and she “That was 
Joe Lenihan. He done it last winter wid the bit 
of paint he had over after finishin’ Mr. Conroy's 
new cart. Joe’s a terrible handy boy. It’s got 
a nice apparence off it, to my mind, and neer 4 
harm at all that I can see; but, och! the Gaffneys 
were ragin’ mad over it--them at the shop below 


piece of 


admiration was unfeigned, 
the soundness of her 
knitting-needle. It 


pre ceeded : 


her prove 

















, the 


d I 
ead- 
ion 














there, sir.” She pointed down the street, and I 
took a few steps backwards to get a glimpse of its 
single plate-glass pane, which displayed groceries, 
hardware, millinery, and other things, and above 
which ran, large and yellow, “GENERAL Em- 
J Ragin’ they were,’ Mrs. Daly said in 
a tone thi was half-gratified and _ half-rueful. 
“Sure to this day they won't look the way I am. 


PORIUM 





But I dunno what call they have to set themselves 


ip to be the only Imporum in the place, and they 
ist ‘P. Gaffney. sorra a hap’orth more, and 
plenty good enough, for them, until before last 
ristmas they got a@ man over from Newtown- 
bailey to do their paintin’.. There was nobody 
re aquil to it, I should suppose. So now they ‘re 
opinion I had a right to ha’ hindered Joe 
doi n Imporum as well, and I wid ne’er 
no T is plannin’ any such a thing. How- 
eer, he made a very good job of it, sir, as you 

is Sa 


It’s a fine morning. Mrs. Daly.” someone said 


my elbow 


and, turning round, 1 saw beside me 





lil, respec 


le-looking young man in a grey 


g g 
ed suit I’m just after shooting old Mr. 
Carbury dead with the rook-rifle, and throwing 
him over the wall into the river below at Reilly's,” 
said. 
And is it yourself. Mr. Ned? I never heard you 
min’ Well now. but you're terrible wicked to 


» do the like of that,” Mrs. Daly said, as placidly 
as she had praised Joe Lenihan’s handiness. “It’s 
gin’ you they ‘ll be this time for sartin. So 
re off to the barracks?” 

“Straight,” said Mr. Ned gravely,“ and they 





edn't offer to say it’s manslaughter either, for 
it’s an awful murder. You might have heard 
the shot gut to see him rolling down the river, 
ver and over—I didn’t wait till he sank, for it’s 
time I gave myself up on the charge of commit- 
ting a cold-blooded murder.” 

He strode away abruptly with an air of solemn 
fuss, and Mrs. Daly said. looking after him com- 
miseratingly : *He’s a son of the Clancys at Glen 
Farm. Asthray in his mind he is, the crathur, 
and scarce a mornin’ but he comes by here on his 

ay to the polis wid a story of some quare villiny 
he’s after doin’ My belief is he dhrames them 
the night, and when he wakes up he can't tell 
differ as a sinsible body would. Anyhow he 
liver harmed man or baste. But sure the sergeant 
nd all of them up there knows the way it is, 
ind they iver throuble their heads about his 
romancin’, or now and again they put him up in 

guard-room for a while, just to contint him 

‘Only one day be chance he landed in on them 
when there was nobody in it except a young con- 
stable that was new to the place, and him he had 
nsternation wid the slaughtherin’ 
he was tellin’ him of. Fit to raise the counthry- 
side he was before the other men came home. 
It's as good as a play to hear Joe Leniban tellin’ 
it. ‘Deed now wed maybe do betther to not be 
takin’ divarsion out of the crathur’s vagaries, 
thats to be pitied, the dear knows. But sure 
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your heart might be broke waitin’ for somethin’ 
to laugh at, if you was to look black at everythin’ 
wid a grain of misfortin in it, for that comes as 
nathural as the grounds in your cup of tay.” 

So Mrs. Daly philosophised; and when she had 
finished I bought an orange, and went on my 
way. 

This, however, was only the first of many visits 
to the Sentrall Imporeom. My wish to paint it 
and its proprietress continued, and she presently 
yvave me a series of sittings, in the course of which 
I learned a good deal about her character and 
affairs. Mrs. Daly lived close by, in a very miser- 
able little shanty, windowless and chimneyless, 
built against a sunken bank. so that its ragged 
thatch was on a level with the roadway. How she 
lived seemed less obvious than where, as although 
she owned three or four hens, and did some coarse 
knitting while she sat all day at her table with 
its screed of sweets and fruit, one would have 
estimated the combined profits of these to fall far 
short of sufficiency for even her modest wants. 
Her lameness debarred her from more active in- 
dustries. she having been crippled by an accident at 
the same disastrous period—about thirty vears before 
—when her husband died. and her son ‘listed, and 
her daughter married an emigrant to the States. 

Perhaps it should be reckoned as another disability 
that she was the proudest woman in the parish, to 
whom an offer of assistance seemed an insult, and 
who would accept nothing from her neighbours 
beyond a most rigorous equity. For instance, 
Arthur Kelly, the struggling farmer who owned the 
shed which she inhabited, would gladly have al- 
lowed her to cecupy it rent free, but was obliged 
every week compunctiously to receive sixpence. 

I myself experienced the same sort of thing 
in my trivial dealings with her. Small artifices, 
prompted by bafficd speculations as to how she 
made out a subsistence, all signally failed. If 
I contrived one day to over-pay for a purchase, 
pleading want of change, on the next the un- 
desired pennies were sure to be awaiting me in- 
evitably and inexorably. She refused point-blank 
to sell me the crushed and over-ripe gooseberries 
with a fancy for which I had been seized, and 
she insisted upon taking a farthing apiece off 
the price of some apples that were fully half- 
sound. In fact, I was soon compelled to desist 
from practising any such stratagems, perceiving 
that our sittings and conversations would other- 
wise abruptly end. But being wise in time, I 
kept on good and improving terms with Mrs. 
Daly, and made my studies at the Sentrall Im- 
poreom desultorily all through the summer. Still, 
when it drew to a close, I was quite aware that 
our friendliness had not brought me a step nearer 
venturing upon any attempt to undermine her 
rigid principle of independence. 

This being so, I was not a little surprised when 
one wet evening at tea-time Mrs. Daly paid me a 
visit for the purpose of asking me to do her a 
favour. The cottage I had taken that summer 
stands on the same side of the road as her tiny 
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cabin, but about half a mile further from Newtown- 


bailey. It belongs to the brother-in-law of Peter 
Mackey, Dr. Kennedy's man, which is how I came 
to hear of it. and it contains no less than three 
rooms on the ground — literally ground — floor, 
besides two little attics huddled up under the 


thatch. As it has a strip of privet hedge in front, 


and a path three flagstones leading to the 


door, 


iong 


and a hen-house leaned-to against one end, 


it may be considered superior to the neighbouring 
residences, 
are the main ingredients in its, as well as in 
their, composition. With the help of loans from 
my friend the Doctor, and some properties of my 
own, I had furnished it in a style which I believe 


though unsophisticated mud and straw 
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seemed to find much difficulty in 
last. repeated 
that it was “a very soft night entirely,” 


disclosing it. At 


however, having incredibly often 
she made 


the following more pertinent statement :— 


“I’m after gettin’ a letter to-day from me 
brother Hugh's son. That was Hugh went ort 
to the States I couldn't tell you what ould ages 
ago, and be all accounts he’s made the fine fortin’ 
in it. But the time he-went I was about -ettin 


married, and he set his face agin that altogethe: 
No opinion he had of poor Andy, that wasn’t to 


say very well to do, and maybe not over-steady 


So he wouldn’t allow me to be spakin’ to Andy at 


all, and he was wantin’ me to go out along wid 
himself, for Hugh and I were always friends 
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‘It's a terrible dale to be axin’ you.’ ”’—p. 253 


excited almiration on the whole. 
standard of 


lishment did not reach the 


deemed appropriate for “rael quality.” especially 

proy | b 
as I did for myself single-handed. with only an 
old woman from next door to “ready up” things 











in the morning; and my social standing was 
consequently always regarded as an ambiguous 
and perplexing point at Carrickerum. 

Mrs. Daly arrived with something evidently on 
her mind, She was not likely. indeed, to have 


undertaken that slow and painful hobble through 


the rain without object; but she 


peiting 


some 


when he couldn’t persuade me, 


there was no name baa 


Infuriated he was 
the last 
enough for 


time I him ; 
him to be callin’ poor Andy, and he 


was alive, the 


seen 


up and tould me that, as sure as he 


next time he set eyes on me “t would be beggin’ 
hed find me, unless it was in the workhouse. 
And sez I to him he might make his mind aisy 
that, whativer place he might find me in, the on’y 
thing I'd be beggin’ of him ‘ud be to keep himself 


And we’ve niver been friendly since. 
letter I’ve wrote to him, nor he to me. 
But now there’s the young chap writin’ me word 


out oF i, 


Sorra the 
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from Queenstown that he’s crossed the wather to 
see the ould counthry, and that before he wint 


his father bid him go look up his Aunt Nan while 
he was at home. Sure I scarce thought he as 
much as knew where I was livin’ these times. 
So me nephew's comin’ to-morra on the train to 
Newtow1 ey . Well now, you know me 
yuse, sil It isn’t too bad a little place at all, 


it you couldn’t say it was very big.” 

You certainly uld not say so, upon almost any 
scale of measurement, or with any approximation 
to truth, I reflected: for I had seen its tenant 
ind out at its low black doorway, 
which would hardly have made an imposing 
entrance to an average rabbit burrow. 

“And I was thinkin’,’ she continued, “ that if 
the young fellow come there, it might be apt to 


give him the notion I was livin’ in a_ poorish 
sort of way—for the dear knows what quare big 
barracks of places he’s maybe used to at home— 
and I’m » ways wishful he’d bring back any 
such a stor vid him to his father, after the 
talk 1} had out of him about the werkhouse 
i th eggil 
And another thing is, Hugh ‘ud say ‘t was 
next door to t, me sellin’ them haporths of 
sweets outside ther he would sure enough, for 
n¢ e famil done the like ever Och, 


I'd a dale liefer he'd ha’ sted away: but I 





ant put him off of comin’ And I was thinkin’ 
=] is tl in’ sir. . . .”’ But Mrs. Daly's 
further thoughts could not be put into words 
vithout much stumbling and hesitation. ~ What 


ikin’ was that if be any chance you 





vere out paintin’ the way you do mostly be, sir, 








ifter nne ime to-morra, you'd be willin’ 
maybe to let me bring me nephew in here just 
for the coup of hours he has to stop—comin’ 
n the half-past two he is, and lavin’ on 
he five in me fire to ma him a 
ip of me own tay. For then, sir, you see, he could 
niver sa rd to anybody except that I was 
livin’ rael ds and comfortable ~aye bedad, it 
is so,” she uid, glancing wistfully round the 
ruddily lighted room. * But it’s a terrible dale 
) be axin’ you; and very belike ‘twill be a 
pourin’ wet da and you not stirrin’ out,” she 
ulded oking behind her as if she had sever 
nds to vanish away through the dim rain with- 
Walting ror in answer. 


I lost no time in cordially assenting to her 


pla und e sympathy inspired by a_ sincere 

miseration for her dilemna, caught as she was 
betwee two scathing fires of pride, enabled me, 
I beliex t vinee her that I really expected 
to derive s enefit from the proposed arrange- 
ment .. 3% nted out how, only for her 
presence the the house would be left empty 
all =the fternoon, a probable prey to passing 
tramps. I tioned also that, if I happened to 
uppear uy scene, it might be in the char- 
cter of I ver. These suggestions seemed to 
relieve er mifid, But as she was turning to 
go, a difficulty occurred to me. 


“How will your nephew find his way here, 
Mrs. Daly?” I said. “If he asks it, you know, 
they ‘ll direct him to the wrong place.” 

‘I was intindin’ to step 
over wid meself and meet him at the Newtown- 


* Why, sir.” she said, 


bailey station. I'll get him aisy enough, for 
there does mostly be no such great throng on 
the platforrm arrivals generally averaged about 
three)—* that I'd have much throuble sortin’ him 
out. And then I could bring him along back 
wid me as handy as anythin’,” 

“It’s a long walk for you, though,” said I, 
for Newtownbailey is a good two miles from 
Carrickcrum, and a mile was a mile indeed, at 
the little old woman's “ gait o goin’.” 

“Sure I’m well used to it,” said she, “I do 
be thravellin’ it these tinres every Saturday after 
me few sugar-sticks. At Gaffney’s here I was 
gettin’ them for a great while, but ever since 
I set up the Sentrall Imporum, they're cl 
me fipince a dozen, and that I couldn't afford 
Ould Gaffney himself he sez to me the laste 


largin 





they could do was to be puttin’ on a pinny to 
the price, now that I'd took to keep such a 
grand place. But fourpince is all I have to pay 
at Newtownbailey 

That was a spiteful trick,” I said. And a 
reply came from without, as the speaker departed 
over the slippery, wet flags : 

“What can you get from a hog but a 
grunt?” said Mrs. Daly. 

The morrow was not wet, as she had foreboded, 
but rather sultry and showery. In the morning, 
with the help of my friend the Doctor's wife, I 
made some preparations for my coming guest. 
Part of these consisted in hanging up on my 
wall-hooks sundry warm woollen skirts and bodices, 
and a fine lilac-ribboned cap, with respect to 
which I cherished designs. Also I spread a table 
with the materials for a tea, comprising a richly- 
speckled barn-brack, and a seed-cake pinkly frosted 

I meant to go a-sketching for the day, but 
had not yet started when, about noon, I saw 
Mrs. Daly toiling up to the door laden with a 
large basket—come, no doubt, to make final 
arrangements, before proceeding to fetch her 
nephew from the station. I was in the little 
room adjoining the kitchen, and, as the door 
stood slightly ajar, I could watch her unpack 
her basket. Evidently she had determined to 
trespass upon my hospitality only to the extent 
of house-room, for she produced several sods of 
turf, besides cups, sancers, and tea-pot (which 
held a drop of milk), paper wisps of tea and 
sugar, and half a loaf of bread. 


set on the table, I saw her, to my mortification, 


These being 


remove from it the cakes and other eatables, and 
stow them away carefully out of sight in a 
press. I noticed, too, that she laid on the shelf 
along with them a pair of her knitted socks 
which, I conjectured—rightly, as I afterwards 
learned—were a present to me and a peace-offering 
to her pride. I blamed myself for not having 
foreseen this preliminary visit and deferred my 
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“She produced cups, saucers, and 


tea-pot.”—p. 263. 
> preparations until a time when 


she would have had no oppor- 





tunity to cancel them. And 
at first I thought of lingering 
behind, and rearranging the tea-table when she 


had gone; but upon reflection it seemed more 
leave her to her own 
I slipped away unobserved. 


The picture of the Sentrall Imporeom still lacked 


forbearing to devices ; so 


a few finishing touches, which I had, fortunately, 


resolved t 


) give it in the course of that day; and 


I was at work down there towards three o'clock, 


Mrs 


a well-dressed. 


when Daly drove by on a car, sitting beside 
middle-aged 


shawl, 


man. She wore her 
folds of 
and fawn colour could charitably cover many de- 


fine Sunday whose ample cream 
fects in a body's toilette, and she held up her head 
with an air of resolute dignity which grew almost 
defiant at sight of her 


premises. She gave me a stately nod as she passed, 


residence and _ business 
turning then to her companion with some remark 
which was, I fancied, explanatory and apologetic. 
I watched them round the corner, regretting that 
they 


y were on their way to such frugal fare, and 
hoping that the entertainment might go off satis- 
factorily, despite Mrs. Daly's refusal of my con- 
tributions to its 

The afternoon 


success 
slid by rapidly on the rollers of 
my work, which was interrupted by the occurrence 
of more than one sharp thundery shower. I 
still struggling to catch 


was 
the effect of a sunbeam 
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blinking Turneresquely on a little pile of shrivelleg 
oranges, and snatched away capriciously by shifting 


clouds, when the car reappeared, trotting back 
very fast with the same load as before. 

“Sure, me nephew,” Mrs. Daly told me after. 
wards, “found himself so comfortable up above 


admiration of the 
sted talkin’ of all 
himself scarce betther than 


such an 
room, that he 
he'd left 
a short quarther of an hour to git 
he bid the 
worth. 
And I 
the village, so he was givin’ me a lift.” 
Just as it 


and was in 
little 
manner till 


there, 
vrand 


his thrain, so 


man dhrive for every cent he was 


He’s a queer, outlandish way of spakin’, 
sez to him I had some shoppin’ to do in 
and the 
bench a fierce flicker of lightning quivered through 


passed between my east ] 


the boughs, causine the with a wide- 


sweeping swerve, which brought the car-wheel full 


horse to shy 


tilt against the rickety table, whose flimsy boards 
fell asunder, strewing their burdens around, while 
the sudden jerk flung the old woman on the road. 

For a moment I feared 


some damage more 
tragical than that sustained by the ruined stall; 
but Mrs. Daly picked herself up with great 
promptitnde, and without any apparent injury. 
Her presence of mind was evidently unscathed, 


for she at once remarked, calmly surveying the 
wreck— 

* Bedad now, that'll be a loss to whatever poor 
body owns it.” 

‘I expect it will, indeed,” said her nephew, who 
“It’s con- 
siderable of a But look here, 
Aunt Anne, perhaps you'd objection to 
taking charge of the dollars to make all square? 
Because if you’re really none the worse for your 
fall, I be making tracks for the depot, or 
I’ll] not get on the cars at all, and 
and that’s 


looked much more perturbed than she. 
smash, anyway. 


have no 


must 
this evening 
I wouldn’t miss them for a long figure, 
a fact.” 

He was pulling out a bank-note, but his 
waved it away superbly. 

“Ah, no, lad; not be any manner of manes,” she 
~ Sure, matter about it? They 
ony a thrash of ould sticks.” 

“Speak for yourself, Mrs. Daly,” I said. “The 
person they belong to wouldn't thank you.” 

“That’s so, 
obviously divided 


aunt 


said what were 


sir.” said the stranger, who was 


between anxiety to do justice 


and to avoid delay. “I wonder now would yew 
have the goodness to pass this on to the proper 
party?” 

I assented to the proposal with an alacrity 


which, had it not been for his own hurry, might 


have struck him as suspicious; whereupon he 
handed me the note, and drove away. He had 
placed, I was gratified to learn, ten pounds’ 
worth of confidence in me at first sight. 

Long and elaborate, however, were the argu- 
ments which I had to use before Mrs. Daly 
would permit me to execute his commission. 


They were tedious to recapitulate, and the most 
effective of them was probably the Yeast logical— 
that, namely, which urged the exultation to be 
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presumed in the mean Gaffneys at her unre- to latest reports, she was doing grandly. But 
trieved lisaster Her scruples yielded to a the Sentrall Imporeom no longer exists A few 
dicious insistence upon this, and she suffered days after the accident, the gaudy blue-and-red 
the making of her fortune. For her acquisition board was found to have been removed from 
f ten pounds was nothing less than that, as will the beech-trunk—a deed with which the parodied 
be read understood by anyone who has tried to Gaffneys were credited, and at which Mrs. Daly 
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“The sudden jerk flung the old woman on the road.’’—p. 264. 


ny length of time, on the profits felt rather agyrieved, as she 


: 


had wished to set it 


ind 


the sale of a dozen half-penny over her new door, having given up the hard- 

It enabled her to rent a much ships of an open-air stall. However, she has 

ng with a window, and to invest plenty of things to pride herself on these times. 

larre assortment of miscellaneous And, on second thoughts, the Sentrall Imporeom 

or exhibition behind the panes, besides ders exist—on canvas in a certain studio, whence it 
wk of “chuckens”; and, according will shortly emerge to encounter an unknown fate. 
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AWAKING ENGLAND. 


(AT ST JAMES'S HALL, OCTOBER 19Tn, 1896) 
By Sir Lewis Morris, Author of ‘“‘The Epic of Hades,’ etc. 





AR from the sound 
and sight = of 


sighs and 
tears, 

Far from the 
shrieks, the 


groans, the 
blood, the pain, 

The  torture-laden 
days, the mid- 
night fears, 

The young dishonoured and the aged 
slain. 

And all for Christ! let us avert our 
eyes, 

Nor spend our precious hours in fruitless 
sighs ; 

Not ours the work, nor wholly ours the 
blame, 

Of this o’erwhelming infamy and shame. 

Lust, Rapine, Murder, rule. Too weakly 
strong 

The mad Assassin shows! Too long, too 
long 

Heaven’s vengeance sleeps, nor heeds the 
accursed wrong. 

















For Peace is ours, and wealth and luxuries. 

Far from this seething cauldyon of De- 
spair, 

‘T were better, sure, stretched in = un- 
troubled ease, 

To deck our tranquil age with all things 
fair, 

The Poet’s dreams, the precious gains of 
Art; 

With Musiec’s voice to soothe the troubled 
heart ; 

Nor let the dissonant note of suffering 
come 

To mar the innocent harmonies of Home ? 

Heaven heeds not! Why should we, 
though Murder still, 

Torture and all the company of II], 

The sad Armenian plains with ravage fill ? 


Let us be glad, and, lapt in comfort, sleep, 

While through black night the storms of 
bloodshed rage: 

Spend lamplit hours in blameless studies 
deep. 

Shed happy tears upon the fictive page: 

Kneel while the soaring Sabbath-voices 
rise 

In worship to the unresponding skies ; 

Let Beauty kindred thoughts and aims 
inspire, 

And Music wake some vague unearthly 
fire : 





(Photo: W. and D. Downey, Ebury Street, W 


Let us possess our souls in peace. Are we 

Bound fast with bonds to all the misery, 

The suffering, that has been, and yet 
shall be? 


But what is this ?—this peal of dreadful 
sound 

That. swelling, shocks the affrighted ear 
of nigh 

Whereby alike the hymns and songs are 
drowned, 

And sleep, aghast, flies far; this piercing 
light 

Which flouts with scorn the precious 
things of Art? 

The Voice, the Dawn, of Duty! ‘Take 
thy Part,” 

It cries, ‘thro’ Pain or Death, if such 
the need: 

Thou darest not tarry while thy bre- 
thren bleed.” 

And for the awaking soul the dream is 
done, 

False Peace, and those ignoble slumbers 
gone, 

While that great Voice and Light go 
thundering on. 


ff C44-<7 wid rte 
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THE 


W~REAT is the 
of the 
India, 
3 port puts them down 


number 
idols of 
Popular re- 
ut 333 millions. 
This, doubtless, is only 
a vague and general 
way of expressing their 
immense multitude, for 
the faculty of 
geration is not 


exag- 
coh- 


fined to England. 


Nevertheless, every 
Indian village seems 


to have its idol—nay, 
more than one — and 
the total number is un- 
doubtedly 


even if it does not at- 


very large, 





At first sight, no- 
thing 


RUKMINI, THE WIFE OF 


KRISHNA, seems 


more abd- 


solutely incomprehen- 


sible to Christian men and women than that hosts 


of people, supposed to be intelligent beings, should 


thus bow down to idols of weod and stone which 
they thems¢e es have made. But, doubtless, be- 
hind these ls at the time of their origin lay 
some philosophical creed. some definite idea, or 
even some ng hero whom the image was sup- 


posed to perpetuate and personify. The theory of 


idolatry is represented to be that the image wor- 
as the dwelling of a super- 


on the authority 


shipped is regarded 


lage And we have it 
Rev. J. J. Pool that no 


human perso 


of the image made by 
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“GODS” 


By F. M. Holmes. 


OF 


INDIA. 


potter or carver, sculptor or manufacturer, is sup- 
posed to be fit for worship until “mystic words” 
have been spoken over it by the priest. 

Whatever may be the causes, the love of 
idol-worship seems to be in the very blood of the 


Hindu people. They must throw all their intelli- 


exact 


gence and all their reason to the winds, and give 
way blindly to the passion. 

A remarkable story is told by Mr. Pool, who was 
one of the agents of the London Missionary Society, 
illustrating this point. A Hindu gentleman desired 
English doll to worship. It had 
been given to a Christian native girl as a good 


to obtain an 














SARASVATI, WIFE OF BRAHMA, 


(The Goddess of Wisdom «f Spee 


h and Song 


conduct prize. The child showed it to her friends 
with glee; and a thinking it would 
make a beautiful idol, desired to buy it, and offered 


neighbour, 


the little girl a good price for it. She refused, 
and told him he was silly to idols, and 
should Christ the Saviour of: the 
But he ‘I don’t want your Christ, 


worship 
trust world. 
replied sharply, 
but only that pretty imaze, if you will sell it 
to me.” 

Such a story is eminently suggestive, and worth 
pages of argument. There often exists in fallen 
human nature a deep-seated desire to worship some- 
thing that can be seen and touched and handled. 
It is this that leads Roman 
Catholics to set up crucifixes and images of Christ 
and of His mother, and in the past has led to 


desire doubtless, 
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such absurd superstitions as winking saints and 
weeping statues, and other so-called marvels which 
disgraced the Christianity of medizval Europe. 


India seems to be pre-eminently the land where 


this desire has had full swing. It has justly 
been called the “Land of Idols.” They meet us 
there at every turn 


It would be absolutely impossible to attempt 
number of this immense 
follow the 


select the 


small 
therefore 


to describe even a 
multitude. We 
of endeavouring to 
prominent and the 

There is Brahma, for 
posed to be the Supreme Being—the supreme god 


must sound 


principle most 
characteristic. 
Brahma is sup- 


most 


instance. 


| 











KCRMA AVATAR, THE TORTOISE INCARNATION OF 
VISHNU. 
of the Hindu mythology. But some authorities 
regard Brahma as the name under which God 


is worshipped. There are, however, three principal 
* forms” or manifestations of Brahma, and they are 
usually spoken of as the Hindu Triad. Their names 
are Brahma the Creator. Vishnu the Preserver, and 
Siva the Destroyer. (The last “a” in the name 
of Brahma, the first of the Triad.is thus, “4”: as 
the Supreme Being. thus, “a” simply.) Each one 
of the Triad is supposed to be married; Sarasvati 
wife of Brahmi, Lakshmi the wife of 
Uma or Durga, and in another form 
of Siva. Thus we get at once six 
or eight which may be regarded as the 
chief. or the chief, of 
India, Brahma being supreme 

Brahma, the first of the Triad, is depicted as a 
with four heads and four arms, 
springing from the same _ shoulder. 


being the 
Vishnu, and 
Kali, the wife 
deities, 


among the many gods of 


each 


The 


red man 
two 
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RAVANA. 
(A Hundred-handed De 


ion who reigned in Ceylon.) 


reason why gods are supposed to have many arms 
He is 
described by some as representing the path of salva- 
tion through wisdom. But the story told of him, 
explaining lost a fifth not ex- 
hibit his wisdom. <A dispute is said to have 
arisen one day between Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
greatest, and 
cut off the 
ever has had 


There is something 


and eyes is to indicate their great power. 


how he head, does 


great 
as to which one of them was the 
the Destroyer 
fifth head of 


to be content with four only. 


becoming very angry 


Brahmi. who, since, 


really comical in the idea that the supreme god 
should descend to a quarrel as to superiority, and 
suffer the loss of a head from a supposed inferior. 
Perhaps the Hindus themselves feel this, for it is 
that ceasing ; but 
the natives themselves likely 
* The work 

creating 


said the worship of Brahma is 


give a much more 
reason. 
of the 
god is completed,” 
they say, “so that 
no profit is to be 
obtained by offer- 
ing to him.” This 
taken as 





may be 
characteristic of 
the whole of the 
idolatry of the 
Hindus; they fear 














their gods, and 
hope to propitiate 
them; and prevent 
them from inflict- 
ing evil upon 
them: or they de- 
sire to coax them 
into conferring 
benefits. It is true 
that one of the SUGRIVA, OR MAHARRI, TH# 


Hindu sacred books MONKEY-KING. 
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declares that be- 
cause Brahma had 
been grossly sin- 
ful, therefore the 
gods decreed that 
he should not be 
worshipped — a 
very ridiculous 
state of 
for a supreme and 


things 


wise god who is 





to save people 
through wisdom : 
but we suspect 


the people’s 
reason is the true 





|} one, viz. that his 
work is over, and 
they think no 
benefit will ac- 
HANUMAN crue from wor- 


Showing pi f Rima and Sita on 
his heart 








shipping him. He 

. still remains, 
however, the chief god of the Hindu mythology, 
as Jupiter was of the Romans. 

Next comes Sarasvati, Brahma’s wife, the goddess 
of wisdom She is more particularly worshipped 
by such as desire her help in their studies. She 
is, curiously enough, represented as a white woman, 
and is held to have invented the Devanagara 
alphabet. and also science and Sanskrit. She is 
the goddess of speech, of knowledge. and of elo- 
quence, and patronises music, and the arts generally. 
She is depicted as sitting on a lotus—a_ species 
of water-lily, and held sacred by the Hindus. 
She appears to have had troubles with Brahma 
because he took another wife, and in anger cursed 
the other gods because they recognised this other 
wife—al!l of 
than god-like 


which appears very human, rather 


But now comes Vishnu the Preserver—perhaps, 
of all the gods, the most popular in India, and 
the most worshipped—even ‘as his wife, Lakshmi, 
the goddess of prosperity, is one of the most popu- 
lar in the feminine half of the Hindu Pantheon. 
Wonderful are the stories told of Vishnu. He is 
usually depicted as black in colour, and gifted 
with four arms; and as in a struggle of the gods 
with the demons he killed a woman he was con- 
demned to be born on earth ten times, though 
So he appeared 
as a fish, a tortoise, a boar, and a man-lion, among 


some authorities say twenty-two. 


other incarnations. The tortoise incarnation is 
known as the Kirma Avatar. In one of the 
others he was known as Rama Chandra, and as 
in each of his avatars or incarnations he was sup- 
posed to confer some benefit on mankind, he came 
on this occasion to destroy a hundred-handed demon 
now known as Ravana, who reigned in Ceylon. 
Now this Ravana carried off Sita, Rima’s beau- 
tiful wife, and Rama, to his great grief, knew 


not where she was detained. Then a big crane, 
which had been wounded in her defence, told her 
husband that it was the hundred-handed demon 
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who was the offender, but her present dwelling- 
place was unknown. So Rima, having had some 
help from a bird, now applied to the monkeys and 
besought the aid of Sugriva, the monkey-king. This 
was readily given, and a large army of monkeys 
was raised; but Hanuman, who was the Prime 
Minister of Sugriva, particularly distinguished him- 
self. To cut a long but a very interesting story 
quite short, Hanuman found Sita in Ceylon, and 
performed prodigies of valour in war to release 
her, the monkeys also making a bridge between 
South India and Ceylon. So remarkable were the 
feats of Hanuman that he was regarded as a 
vod, and worshipped ever afterwards, while mon- 
keys also were worshipped. 

Hanuman, however, is supposed to have beer 
partly of divine origin, for he is represented as 
the son of Vayu, the god of wind, and of a 
monkey-mother. When a boy, Indra, one of the 
gods, launched a thunderbolt at him for some 
fault and the boy monkey-god fell on a_ rock; 
his cheek was hurt and his jaw deformed, hence 
his name Hanuman. which means the “long jaw.” 
But with all his prowess he was very ugly, and, 
according to stories, has been a most mischievous 
rascal also. He is painted a brilliant red, while his 
general form, though that of a man, has a very 


: 























KRISHNA SLAYING A DEMON IN THE FORM 
OF A CRANE, 


long tail. and his face is something between that 
of an ugly dog and an ugly monkey. 

So the three gods of the Hindu Triad speedily 
lead on and branch out to many others; and 
Vishnu with his various incarnations soon carries 
us on to numbers more The god Rima, one 
of Vishnu’s manifestations, is very popular, and 
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LAKSHMI, 


WIFE OF VISHNU 


The Goddess o, Prosperit f Good Luck 
the sacred book recounting the wonderful stories 
of Rama has an immense fascination for many 
Hindus. Rima is, in fact, one of the two prin- 
cipal incarnations—avatars—of Vishnu, the other 
being the very popular god Krishna, 
This god seems regarded with more pleasure 


than any other ; 
also reported to 
the benefit of 
life are not 


he is the merry ged, and he is 
have worked many miracles for 
the people ; incidents of his 
unlike certain features in the life of 
Christ, but the two are 
different. good-tempered, but 
very unprincipled, and did not mind stealing any- 
thing he could not obtain by leg 
played the flute most 
sound wild beasts 


some 


characters of the yery 


Krishna was very 





al means. He 
beautifully, and at the 
and trees and 
So, too, he protected 
Brindaban by 


became tame, 
stones were gifted with life. 
the maidens of 
fearful struggle, 
them 
one 


after a 
a monstrous serpent which terrified 

This occurred when he was a youth, and 
of the various images of the god 


slaying, 


represents 
him as standing on a serpent’s head, and another 
as playing a flute. Other images exhibit him as a 
babe in the of his 
ready for the 
boy bending on 
hand for 

The chief appearance on 
earth appears to have been to slay Kansa, the bad 
king of Muttra. When youth, 
Kansa demon in the a crane to 
swallow him, but the god made himself so 
poweringly hot that the 


arms mother, and as a 
fight. or, again, as a playful 


knee and _ holdir 


strong 
man 
one ig out one 
sweetmeats 

object of Krishna's 
Krishna was a 
sent a form of 
over- 


demon crane was only 


too glad to eject him at last from his beak, 
whereupon Krishna turned and rent the bird. 
Seizing its long bill, he tore the creature in 
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pieces and trod it under foot. Finally, he slew 


Kansa at a sort of tourrament when he grew to 
manhood. He then became a famous Warrior, 


and his services were sought 


But, alas. for 


for all over India, 
wonderful god! he was slain 
hunter who thought he was a 

ridiculous still, the followers of 
believe that by mentioning his 
will be while the heaven that 
them is full of innumerable joys; 


such a 
forest by a 
And, 
Krishna 


in a 
tree. more 
merely 
name they saved, 
is promised 
yet his worshippers are among the most immoral 
people in India. 

Turn we his numerous 
She is the 
luck. When a 
man thrives, people say Lakshmi dwells with him, 
fails they declare that Lakshmi has 
departed from him—which seems a very capricions 


from Vishnu and 
Lakshmi, his 


prospe rity or of good 


now 
variations to wife 
goddess of 
and when he 
Certainly it is not 
should have 


and we can 


proceeding on Lakshmi’s part. 
that Vishnu the 
Lakshmi the 
they 


unfitting Preserver 


for wife Prosperous, 
two of the 
But, 


notwithstanding ali 


understand how have become 
prominent deities of the Hindu world. 


Lakshmi's 
her, 


most 


alas for power ! 


their worship of many of the Hindus are 


desperately poor, and but for the wise and settled 





SIVA “THE DESTROYER” 


in the middle 


(With third ey of his forehead ). 

rule of the British their state would probably be 
They have called upon Lakshmi, 
She is generally repre 


infinitely worse. 
but she has not heard. 
sented as a lovely woman with a golden-coloured 
face—gold being the Hindu's idea of beauty. She 














in many of his 























, but, curiously enough, 


Reproducer, while his name signifies 


is often presented as a man nearly 
powdered over with ashes, 


in some pictures, while 
mighty trident, or 


also armed with 


a preparation made from the 


also be addicted to strange drugs 
ness is said to account 
cod Ganesa, has an elephant’s head ; 
When the boy was 
called one day to congratulate the 
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mother Parvati, and his rays were so hot that 
they burned the infant's head. “Put on another 
head,” urged the anxious mother to her husband, 
and Siva, being drunk, cut off an elephant’s head 
and stuck that on, trunk and all; and so Ganesa 
became the elephant-god or the god of wisdom. 
The Rev. W. J. Wilkins, however, of the London 
Missionary Society, very shrewdly remarks that 
Ganesa is the god of cunning rather than of 
wisdom. 

Siva had several wives, or the same wife in 
several forms. At first she is Parvati, or Sati—* The 
Faithful One”—and her name is given to widows 
who choose to be burned alive with the body of 
their husband ; secondly, she is Durga, an attractive 
monstrosity with ten arms and a face which is 
supposed to be calm and beneficent. She slew a 
mighty demon of the same name as herself, with- 
out the long at the end—thus, “ Durga ’—-and 
performed prodigies of valour. One of the forms of 
Durga is known as Jagaddhatri or “ The Mother of 
the World,” when she is represented as seated on a 
lion, and dressed in red. But, again, the wife of Siva 
appears as Kali, the Goddess of Cruelty, and one of 
the most horrible of all the Hindu deities. It 
seems not unfitting that the Destroyer should have 
Cruelty for wife. She is generally represented as 
a black woman, adorned with human skulls and 
hands, and dancing on the body of her husband. 





This is not, however, because she hates him. but 
because when she had finished destroying her ene- 
mies, she danced so violently that the earth seemed 
likely to be shaken to pieces. So, to stop her, 
Siva lay down among the dead bodies, and she, 
seeing him under her feet, became ashamed and 
put out her tongue —which is the Bengali manner 
of blushing—and ceased her dancing. 

These variations or different forms of the Hindu 
gods are very perplexing. Thus the well-known 
idol Juggernaut—the Sanskrit name of which is 








DURGA, WIFE OF SIVA, SEATED ON HER VEHICLE, 
THE LION. 
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however, relate that the god is a modification of 
certain Buddhistic symbols. 


Serpent or snake worship still finds many 
votaries, especially in the neighbourhood of Nag. 
Nag- 


pore, or city of the snake. Serpent worship js 
in fact, one of the most widespread and ancient 


forms of early religions, and it is prominent jn 


early Hindu Buddhism. 
Notwithstanding the numerous gods of the Hindns 
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KALI, THE GODDESS OF CRUELTY. 


Jagannatha—is said to be really but a form or 
variation of Vishnu. Juggernaut is “The Lord of 
the World.” He is a very ugly god. an almost form- 
less block, the reason whereof is curious; it was due 
to curiosity. 
Visvakarma, 
the vod-work- 





man, agreed 
centuries ago 
to make an 
image to re- 
present Vish- 
nu, but no one 
was to spy 
upon him 
while at 
work. The 
king. how- 
ever, played 
the part of 





a * peeping 
Tom.” and 
the god- 
workman in 
wrath de- 
parted. leav- 


ing Jugger- 











JUGGERNAUT. 


("* The Lord of the World.” 


naut the 
hideous and 


formless block we now see it. Other accounts, 


there are certain broad divisions among their fol. 
lowers, such as the worshippers of Vishnu, who 
are found chiefly in the south, and the adorers of 
Siva, who are largely to be met with in the north. 
while there are also the worshippers of the wives 
of these gods Sut while selecting one or more 
gods for especial worship, a Hindu would acknow. 
ledge the power of all. 

The truth seems to be, that this imaginative and 
impressionable people have made into gods all the 
heroes and heroines of their ancient legends and 
fairy tales. If we in Britain elevated into deities 
the brave king 
Arthur and his 
knights of the 
table round, 
Alfred the Great 
and the Vener- 
able Bede; if we 
hoped to reach 
the fabled 
sritish Paradise 
—the mystic isle 
of Avalon 
where in golden 
splendour the 
sun-god sinks to 
his rest, where 
bubbles the 
magic fountain, 


and where grow 


the magic 
apples: if we 
worshipped as 





deities such old 
fairy-tale fa- 
vourites as Jack 
the Giant-Killer, 
and the glass- 
slippered Cinderella; if we can imagine that we 
did such foolish things as these, then we can 
understand something of what the Hindus seem to 
have done with their fascinating stories of the 
past. But there is a world of difference between 


SERPENT GOD. 


enjoying, and even profiting by, legends and liter- 
ature, history and romance, and elevating their 
characters into gods ; and it is the latter which the 
Hindus seem to have done. Only the true Light 
of the world can dispel these dark shadows. 

The Editor desires to acknowledge the courtesy 
of the authorities of the London Missionary Society, 
the Church Missionary Society, and the British 
Museum, in giving him permission to reproduce 
pictures of various idols. 
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And, once t 


or energy 
false envirol 





and deadens 


Maud Melville. She was the daughter of a her responsibility. 
Scotch county squire, who, having vot into rebellion, veheme 
honey ditticulties, feared to face his creditors, pressed. She fumed at her splendid pro- 
- ind shot himself in his own grounds one — portions, which made rest a thing impossible 
- fateful Christmas morn. His wife did not to her im our narrow, 
Pel ‘ong survive the shock, and at twenty Maud She inveighed at | 
“i Melville had to confront the world—hand- left her always 
= svine, penniless, and equipped only with meals. 
* ligh spirits and a fearless ignorance — for Meanwhile, Mat 
eir the terrible battle of life. as a_ profession, 
he A poor relation, hitherto ignored, invited breaking her bac 
ht Maud at this juncture to come to London, eyes at an occupation about as unsuited 
here she would put her in the way of to her as a _prol 
sy ‘uning her living. Only too thankfully the — colt. 
by. girl accepted, and arrived one day at Claver- When tolerably 
sh ton House, creating quite a sensation by her enough to get, through advertising, a situa- 
ce magnificent and healthy physique, her ele tion as typewriter 


fan> mourn 
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most striking 


a close observer of dash she exhibitec 
human nature nothing cousin, Mrs. Lati 
is sadder than to at her. She herse 
watch how many people who for fifteen kk 


of their lives, for no children, and hay 





they have put them into a post at th 
selves, or been thrust, ing for the time 








By T. Sparrow, Author of ‘‘ The 
Penniless Poor.’’ 


1 in every movement. 
mer, sighed as she 


lf was a clergyman’s widow 
mg years had battled 
make miserable failures genteel poverty for the sake of 


ing got them into 


other reason than that and in various foundations, meekly 


irty shillings a week, 
when they in thei 


into the wrong place. could contribute to her support. Sh 
here, how few have the chance a meek-looking face, its expression 


to extricate themselves from a by the constant 
unent, which cramps their talents expenses till it | 


necessity of paring 
vad =pared the half 


their moral powers. beautiful soul away. 


There were only too many examples of this In a moment 
sort at Claverton Boarding-House, but the had offered to adopt her lovely young rela- 
w rather overwhelmed 

Maud lived in a state of 
ntly and constantly 


| think, was that of beautiful tive, and was no 


ng, and the power, vigour, and fifteen shillings a 


of motherly warmth 


hungry after her 


id had elected typewriting 


and feverishly 


vem in Euclid to 


competent, she was lucky 


in a Fleet Street 
week. 





space-stinted abode. 
ier healthy appetite, which 


k and wearing out 
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Then her discipline began. She 
rise at 7 am. from her three-and-sixpenny 
cubicle, breakfast at 8 on tea and 
and-butter, walk to her destination, 
from 9 am. to 1 p.m.; spend 6d. on her 
lunch, and again till 6 p.m., when 
she walked home to a fourpenny tea: and 
had to spend the rest of the evening in a 
room so dingy that only the few who hud 
dled round the lamp could see to do any- 
thing. 

Such a life is 
have passed girlhood and have well-regulated 
minds. What, then, must it 
the age to have an overmastering 
for pleasure, a rebellious desire for comfort, 


bread- 
work 


work 


depressing to those who 


be to girls ot 
capacity 


and who learn only too soon that by saying 
just one word they ean obtain all chat 
eager youth demands, forgetful of the bitter 


} 


ashes into which the fruits of pleasure turn! 
Some people acclimatise quickly : not so 


had to 
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Maud and her make. Each night she laid 
her head, with more distaste, on the 
coarse hard pillow each day made her 
turn with more disgust from the cheap, 


unpalatable food. For the very reason that 
she was so full of physical vitality did the 
sedentary life prey on her Nor 
had she resources to balance this 


nerves. 
mental 


animal restlessness. 
| began to fear when, after a_ time, ] 
noticed fits of brooding, and the almost 


sullen 
overtures to 


manner with which she received any 
friendship, and Mrs, 
Latimer said cheerily, one day, “ Dear Maud 
last,” I only breathed 
was not a calm 


W hen 


was settling down, at 
hope that 


this before a 


Storm. 


Yet little did guess how the 


anv of us 


lowering tempest was to break. 
One afternoon Mrs. Latimer was in my 
room warming herself by my stove, when 





oe 


“ Maud walked in, pale and dishevelled.”—p. 275, 
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aid 
the 
her 
ap, 
hat 
the 
01 


his 





rhe manager entered just as she secreted the money.’ 


the door burst open and Maud walked in, fiercely: “1 did it because I s hungry, 


pale and «cishevelled, with white, quivering and could stand being hungry no more. 
lips and vild, hunted look in her eyes. You people may live on tea ul bread 
She flung herself on her knees between and-butter, but, I tell you, T can’t and | 
and began twisting her veil around her won't. It keeps me awake at night— it 
fingel vives me a headache all day. And I have 
It’s ver! they’ve sacked me,” she to do my work all the same, sick and 


said, in w, defiant tone. starving though I feel. You dont know 
Mrs Latimet uttered =; 
horro She threw herself on her ees by my 


little ry f the pam or if, net it asts so ny. 


Why, id,’ she said, trembling all side and, putting her hea ! iv lap, 
over, ‘* t is to become otf you If you vave Way to a passionate fit I tears. 
hrow ; hances like that / It was some time before she was calm 
1 dont ow—and I don't care,” she enough to tell what had reall appened. 


muttered s iv, and got up and went to As far as we could gather, Maud 


the Windo liappened to bd alone vhen her uncheon 
Didn't the manager give a reason?” hour arrived. She was putting on her hat 

I asked, s ing that Mis. Latimer was too when her eve vueht sight I i pile ot 
nu uf 1 of her tempestuous cousin to silver on the manager's desk. Sick and 
proceed faint with hunger, chafed and weary at 
‘Oh, ves: he found me out. the constant complaints of her inattention 
In what ? and stupidity, Maud yielded to a sudden 

L stole shilling”: and the girl turned overpowering temptation to ti I we shilling 
round and faced us with flaming face. and get one good dinner ast. The 


Mrs. Latimer burst out erving, and began inanager entered ust as she secreted the 


to ro herself to and fro. money, and poor Maud = flushed scarlet as 
‘Oh Maud, vou have disgraced the she hurvrie lly passed him bv He looked 
family : she sobbed. “ How shall we eve at he rathen intently, Lea th ugh she 
hold up our heads again ordered the coveted plate tf meat, every 
Tell us why you did it,” I asked, as mouthful nearly choked her, for she felt 


calmiv as T could. she was detected. 


“Yes, I will tell you,” said Maud It was no surprise, therefore, m her 
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return to hear she was wanted by the 
manager; and bracing herself up for the 
ordeal, she appeared before him. The inter- 
view was curt on both sides. When taxed 
with the theft, she admitted it at once, 
but refused to give any reason for an 


action, as he phrased it, “so extraordinary 


and unladylike.” 


She was told but warned that 


to go, 
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about in feverish slumber. And_ what 
agony her revelations revealed! How she 
had fretted for her dead mother, though 
her name had never passed her lips; how 
the terrible end cf her father had entered 
into her soul, .nd how, night after night, 


she saw him as she had found him, dying 
under the trees. 
And then, as she tossed her aris about 
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“*T think you have something very happy in store.’ ”—p. 277. 
the matter would not end there; that an in the delirium of fever, came ever: and 
example would have to be made, for the again the sad, wild moans 
sake of the others. “Oh, mother, IT am so hungry! Can't I] 
* What he meant [ don't know,” con- die, and come to you? It will drive me 
cluded Maud, who had talked herself into to do something bad, this craving, craving 
an excited, detiant mood, ‘and, what’s for real food. Save me, mother—-save me 
more, I don’t care. 1 have done my best against myself! 
not to show how ill and miserable I felt. It was pitiful to sit and listen in the 
And now T am glad it is all out and I darkening twilight to the confession of this 
need not try any more.” high-bred spirited creature, and see how the 


Mrs. Latimer 
wept copiously and retused to be comforted, 


The situation was painful. 


while Maud alternately sulked and = gave 
way to hysteric long-drawn HiGans, Pres 
ently Mrs. Latimer went away for a 


soothing cup of tea, and to find a dreary 


sort of comfort in detailing this last new 
trouble to Mrs. Coates in the kitchen. | 
took advantage of her absence to per- 
suade the agitated girl to lie down in my 
bed, and only too soon she was tossing 





mere want of food had lowered her to the 
level of the street thief. How were we to 
save her? At twenty was she to be marked 
for life?) While such thoughts were passing 
through my brain, a knock came to the 
door. 

It was Mrs. Coates, in tears. 

*QOh, please, miss,” she said, “my hus 
band declares Miss Melville must go to- 
night. He ‘arbours no thieves in ‘is ‘ouse.” 

“Send Mr. Coates to me,” I replied 

















quietly : “and for pity’s sake do try to 
keep your tongues quiet. 

When she had gone I locked the door. 

Mr. Coates I knew for a drunken bully, 
but he had to be managed somehow. He 
came and rapped. 

“What do you want?” I inquired. 

“Miss Melville is to come out of this,” 
he growled. “1 keep a respectable ‘ouse.” 

“You shall take her by brute force only,” 
I announced cheerfully; “and if you dare to 
break open my door, I shall summons you.” 

He used a good deal of bad language, but 
eventually he departed. As was to be ex 
pected, the fracas had disturbed Maud, who, 
half-understanding, clung piteously to me, 
erying out they were taking her to prison. 

The girl was in a high fever; but when 
| suggested a doctor, Mrs. Latimer dissolved 
again into tears, and said I wanted to pub- 
lish their disgrace. So there was nothing 
for it but to shut the door against the 
whole lot and nurse her myself. 

Towards dawn my patient slept; but with 
another ordeal awaited me. 


t] jorning 
Liit Hit iifl 


About ten o’clock Maud’s manager arrived, 


and asked to see her relative. But Mrs. 
Latime r was too discomposed. 
So I went down-stairs to the manager. 
He wa stout and portly, with obtrusive 
diamond studs and a massive gold watch 
chain Somehow, his fatness and his pros- 


perity angered me when I thought of the 
wretched, hungry girl up-stairs. 

‘Very bad business, this,” he began 
pompously. 


“The ‘girl took,” I said boldly, “a trifle 


because she was so hungry she did not 
know what she was doing. She took 
enough for one meal and no more. <A 
cruninal would have seized the whole pile. 
She spent the money on that meal, and 
that meal only. To me, the crime is shared 
with those who exact a man’s labour but 


retuse a mans pay.” 
My earnestness took his breath away. 
‘You speak,” he said at last, “as if I 


I 
have no heart and ill-treated my employees. 
[ assure you, I give to many a beggar in 


the street 


“Why I demanded. “ Because they 
ask for it—and, thanks to our social code, a 
lady can’t, and won't. I am sure if Miss 


Melville had gone to vou and begged for 
a shilling, you would not have refused it 


as charity If she had asked for a rise in 
her salary, you would have laughed her to 
scorn. Yet you and IT know that fifteen 


shillings ea 


it board and feed a healthy girl 
if she has to dress like a lady.” 
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“Tt is not my place,” he replied sulkily, 
“to inquire from those | employ whether 
the wages I offer is their only means of 
livelihood. They take it, and they know 
their own business.” 

“ Granted,” I said, “in general; but is 
it not your place, when a case like this 
comes to your knowledge, to treat it with 
merey, and not make a_ public scandal ? 
It is in your hands to ruin her whole life.” 

“What do you want me to do?” he 
asked, looking puzzled. “I can’t take her 
back ; think of the example, when the whole 
ottice knows.” 

“You can, instead of a month’s notice, 
give her a month's salary,” L suggested. 
“With that, I will take her away and 
never ask for a_ reference.” 

“But the example!” he stammered. 

“Need your left hand know what your 
right hand does!” was my reply; and | 
knew by the way he smiled my cause was 
won. 

In due course a cheque came; and when 
Maud was better we went to Dover for 
the sea air. As she revived, she felt 
acutely whit he had done, and one day, 
when TI had treated her to a ride and she 
had come back glowing and animated, a 
bright idea came into my head. 

* Maud,” I said that afternoon as we sat 
on the beach, “have you set your heart on 
always typewriting !’ 

She shuddered, and the large eyes dark 
ened with pain. 

“T hate it,” she said vehemently; “ but 
what else can I do! IT know so littl. If 
people would only let me earn my living 
by driving a donkey on the sands, I would 
be perfectly happy.” 

“Tf you dare to he as unconventional as 
that,” I said, laughing, “1 think you have 
something very happy in store. I have 
noticed what a splendid rider you are. 
Why not give riding lessons to ladies? 
Curiously enough, I know the master of a 
large riding -school: he might put you on 
his staff as a commencement.” 

The idea was rapturously received, and 
acted upon without loss of time. 

At a salary of thirty shillings a week, Maud 
was installed as riding-mistress, and thoroughly 
enjoyed taking out her riding-party daily. 

* * * * * * 

She is married and set up for herself 
now, and it is with her express permission 
that I have been allowed to tell how nearly 
her life was wrecked by a temptation from 
which more respectable people suffer than 
the world wots of. 
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_. fey HE was a little maid- 
er of-all-work, and he 
was a sweep, and 
they loved each 
other with all the 
strength of their 
lonely young 
hearts. 

Both were  or- 
a) phans, and both 

lived in small, 
dingy garrets, very near the sky. The garrets ad- 
joined each other. and Sam and Tilda had first 
met on the stairs. 

The first time, they passed each other without 
a word; the next, Sam got as far as a sheepish 
grin and a blush, and received, in return, such a 
charming smile that his heart beat tumultuously. 
Tilda really had a very pretty smile. 

Mrs, Wilson —the hard-worked woman to whom 
Tilda went daily, to scrub, and mind children, and 
do odd jobs—often exclaimed at her slavey’s smutty 
face, and wondered how it came to be in such a 
condition. She did not know of Sam's existence, 
or she would not have been so surprised. 

Sam and Tilda now “kept company.” On Sun- 
days they would go for a walk arm-in-arm, and 
sometimes even take a ‘bus and get out into what 
was to them “the country.” At such times all 
the drudgery and misery of the week was forgotten, 
and they were radiantly happy 

The dream of their lives was to live in the 
country: and on these Sundays, Tilda, who had 
a vivid imagination, would hold forth about a 
wonderful future, with a cottage and flowers, and 
cocks and hens, until Sam held his breath to 


listen 


“In cours to be married soon, 
Sam. Som dear; you wait and 
see,’ she would nd watch his face 











anxiously the soot, she saw it 
crow bright 

If she ever had rlo its ver that 
tired young face looked miserabl iat brave 
heart broke down. it was only in solitude, and 
Sam never knew. Sometimes it was very difficult 
to be cheerful. even for his sake: for hunger 
makes even a bright outlook seem dismal, and it 
rendered their rather gloomy outlook very black 
indeed I i ia is often | rry 

But he never knew that either; he thought 


complaint. 





Not for worlds would Tilda have let him know 
that she did not always have sufficient to eat; 
she knew he would have tried to make her take 
some of his scanty food. He did even now, but 
Tilda would not. 

Then, one day, Tilda suddenly found that her 
food would have to do for two. 

She did not know how she was to manage such 
a feat, but she was determined to do it somehow. 
It happened like this :— 

One miserable rainy evening she was wending 
her way to her garret after her day’s work. Her 
back ached. her head ached, her eyes ached—she 
ached all over. Even her heart ached—she seemed 
to have lost all hope. 

Perhaps it was that Sam had gone on a joba 
long way off, and would not be back that night; 
perhaps it was the wet, wretched evening, or her 
extra hard day’s work. Anyway, she felt very 
lonely and weary. Then suddenly she stumbled 
against something soft. 

She bent down, and there, in the darkness, 
beheld a little huddled-up figure 

“My!” she said, and at her voice two great 
frightened blue eyes opened and gazed up at her, 
*You needn't be frightened, dearie,” said Tilda 
kindly. 

The poor little waif burst into sobs and tears. 

“Oh, take care of me—lI’se frightened!" she 
wailed. “Ise lost 

And Tilda. out of the tenderness of her heart, 
picked her up and carried her with her to her 
varret 

That was how it came about that she had to 
make her food stretch out and do for two. 


II. 
SHE called Sam the next morning and told him 
what she had done 


Sam looked grave and suggested giving the 





child up to a policeman. But Tilda shook her 


ruddy head 





*I can't, Sam,” she said. “She's such a little 
dear, and she clings to me like anyth It ain’t 
no good—I just can't. 

Then Sam was taken into the small garret—so 
poor and so clean—and shown the child lying 


tossing on the bed 

She certainly was very pretty, and it was very 
pitiful to see how she shrank from Sam and clung 
to Tilda. 

“Go ‘way, man—-I loves dis one, not you—oh! 
I wants my mummie——” 
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She raised appealing blue eyes to Tilda, mutely 
pegging for her “mummie.” 

Sam's warm heart was enlisted on the little 
stranger's behalf. He promised to call at the 
police-station and report all about the lost child. 
' She was dressed in miserable rags, and the 
thought of a reward never entered Tilda’s head. 

She had to leave the child alone all day, and 
she hurried home anxiously that evening. 

It gave her a strangely pleasant thrill to be 
welcomed home 

What though she had to go to bed supperless? 
She never for one instant repented. 

“My name’s Kitty,” prattled the child: “and 
you’s ever so nice, I fink; but you’s not like my 


and is dat man dat comed a— 





mummie 
bogey 


“No, no, he ain’t; he’s just as good as he can be.” 
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“I’se not always good, but I'se as good as I 
can be, else I wouldn’t be naughty; but I was 
naughty yes'day.” 

*Was you, dearie?” 

* Yes, I runned ‘way from nurse.” 

Tilda pricked up her ears. “ Nurse’! Then she 
could not be a poor child. That was why she 
seemed so different and spoke so differently—but 
the clothes ! 

“Will you tell me ‘ow it all ‘appened, darling?” 
she said. 

Kitty crept closer. 

‘Ise frightened.” she whispered, and her eyes 
grew large with fear. 

“Oh, well, never mind now; and I ‘ope we'll 
soon find yer mummie, dear, and then you'll be 
all right.” said Tilda soothingly, and she hugged 
the pretty little thing very close. 
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“Sam was taken into tl 


the garret, 





and shown the child.’’—p. 278. 
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He stopped, and Tilda turned her 
pathetic eyes on the little flushed face 
lying on her bed. 

“It’ll be ’ard to 
murmured. 


, ” 


lose er, she 
Sam stared. 

“Woman is strange,” 
There ’s Tilda no food. 
‘cause of the child, and yet she don't 
back to ‘er own 
and she never thinks of the 
reward! I 


he thought 
with no bed, 
Want ‘er to go 
people ; 
guess they ’re better ‘'n 
men, anyways.” 

He to Tilda, and 


by the time the two had reached the 
mentioned by 


was very tender 
face 
not 


her 
had 
waited to “clean ‘imself up.” 
They had left home, but 
they soon had to set out to fetch her, 


house Sam, 


Was very smutty-—for Sam 


Kitty at 
accompanied by a lady. 


Tilda looked at 


such a very 


her in awe. She 


fine lady—all in 
But what 
hid! In 
what despair had she donned it that 
Only for her husband’s sake 


was 
white satin and diamonds 
that satin 


a wretched heart 


evening ! 


had she entertained those influential 
political guests that night. and she 
ions had slipped from the drawing-room 


while her husband still lingered with 








” 


“*My darling! my darling! 


days wore on, Tilda heard a 
old woman taking Kitty into 
funny streets and a dark room, and taking off all 
her clothes, and leaving her out in the dark and 
rain. But the child always sobbed pitifully when 
she mentioned that awful day 


Gradually, as the 


confused tale of an 


One evening, Sam came bursting into the garret. 
He even forgot to knock, which was a sign of great 
agitation on his part. Ordinarily, he was very par- 
ticular and very shy about entering his Tilda’s room. 


‘Wot is it, Sam?” cried Tilda, dreading bad 
news 
“Why, I knows as I've found her people,” re- 


plied Sam in a loud whisper 

Tilda’s heart beat quickly with a strange mix- 
ture of joy and sorrow. 

* Tell us,” she 


And Sam, still in a loud whisper 


said. 
for Kitty was 
sleeping—told how he had been to a large house 
out a chimney, and, after his job was 
done, had been given a cup of tea and some bread- 
and-butter. “And as I 
and the ’ousemaid began to talk 


to clean 


was a-eating of it, the cook 
to each other.” he 


whispered, “and the cook says, ‘Pore missus! I’m 
feared it’ll kill ’er,” she says. And the other 
says. ‘It makes me feel pretty bad, it does, to 


think of little Miss Kitty, so sweet and beautiful, 
one knows where.’ I pricked up my ears, 
but a bell rung and the ‘ousemaid went away, and 
I come right off to you, sweet’eart, to tell yer.” 


lost—no 


his friends over his wine. 
“You will had 
whispered to her sister, and hurried 
out into her carriage with Tilda and Sam. 


“Tt it 


explain ?” she 


is—my darling—I shall rerer be—able to 


show you my gratitude,” she faltered once, and 
she took Tilda’s thin, toil-worn hand into her 
soft clasp. They reached the garret, and the lady 
hurried to the bed. 

Then such a cry rang out. 

“My darling! my darling ! 

“Mummie! oh, Mummie ! 

Tilda, with a tender thoughtfulness that could 


not have been beaten by a duchess, softly closed 


the door and joined Sam on the narrow landing, 


* * * * a 


Their dream has true. They live in a 
little cottage in the 
house, where Kitty spends most of her life. 


Kitty, with rare gratitude, had refused to give 


come 


country, close to a large 


up Tilda even for her mother. 

“T loves her! I loves her! And the funny 
black man, too!” she had cried, and the lady 
had looked at Tilda with a soft light in those 
blue eyes that were so like Kitty's. 

*I love them. too,” she had said, and Tilda 
worshipped her from that moment. 

So into the country they went, silent from 
sheer excess of happiness. and began that wonder- 
ful, beautiful life—so different from their old 
dreary, hard-worked existence. And Tilda’s face 


is never smutty now. MARGARET WESTRUP. 
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SCRIPTIRE: LESSONS: FOR-SCH@I:6-HOME 
- INTERNATIONAL" SERIES* 








With Illustrative Anecdotes and References. 


JANUARY I7TH. 


A Multitude Converted. 





7 | ii, 32—Ai Golder Teat—Ver. 39 
INTRODUCTION, After the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, 


St. Peter 
preach Jesus Christ. 
!. The Sermon. 


ob. Christ ix risen 


at once began to 
(32 


Naza- 
reth has the 
dead. to of 
this the Apostles are wit 


Jesus of despised 


risen from 


die no more. 


ness (i. 22): they had seen Him. 

Ch led. His work on earth ended, He 
could not stay Must send from the Father the 
Holy Ghos Of this they had all seen and heard 
the outward signs—fire and wind. David foretold 
this exaltation to glory (Ps. ex. 1). 

Il. The Result. (37—41.) Coascicnee stirred. 

A sudden awakening on the part of the Jews 
Now they see plainly. ‘Their expected Mes- 
siah was to be lowly—to suffer—to die and rise 
again. But they have crucified Him. What an 
awful sin Wi can they do? 

Letion taken St. Peter seizes the opportunity. 
Conviction of s1 the first step towards repentance, 
St. John xvi. 9.) They must show sorrow by 
professing faith in Jesus, and being baptised in His 


name Then the Holy Ghost will be given them. 
How glad they are! Pardon promised and the 

Spirit of holiness. They come forward in crowds 

for baptism. Three thousand baptised at once. 


III. The Infant Church. (42—47.) Votier 


l. Stead? ing. Continued in the Apostles’ 
loctrine t hin Had much to learn of 
Jesus Chris 

2. Steadfast fellowship, No splitting up into 


parties, as afterwards. (1 Cor. i. 12.) Were all one. 


Spadftast breaking of bread. The new feast 
ippointed by Christ. (St. Matt. xxvi. 26.) 
4. Steadfast in worship “The” prayers (Greek) 
the pub worship in the Temple. (Ver. 46.) 


Constant praise. What 
knowledge of 


wonderful mercies 


their sin, change 
! mind t ywards Jesus pardon, peace, love developed. 
Lessons 1. Christ exalted to 


give repentance 


and for veness 


2. Where the Spirit of God is there is lib rty. 


Conversion through the Cross. 
{mong the 


insane patients in a certain asylum was 
4 Woman whose former life had been wicked. One 
evening, her eye was accidentally caught by a picture 
of Christ on Calvary. She became w rapt in the most 
intent contemplation, standing motionless as a statue, 
With her eyes fixed on the picture. A chair was 
+ gee. i 
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brought, and she sat down, but continued to gaze as in 
a trance. After some time she took up a paper and 
pencil which lay near, and began to write out a con- 
fession of the sins of her past life. In the course of the 
day she was induced to join a meeting for prayer, and, 
after a time of painful conflict, light and peace seemed 
to enter her mind. From that day she was a changed 
woman, converted and healed. 


JANUARY 24TH. The Lame Man Healed. 
Tv read -Acts iii. 1 16. Golden Teat— Ver. 16. 
Introduction.. So far all has gone well. The Church 


has had its baptism of the Holy Ghost; 
great fervour of love among 
bright. Will it last? 
The fio Apostles 
partners their 
Now attend Temple 
(Ps. Iv. 17. 
carried set 


bronze, 


a large 
increase of numbers 
its members. All has 
I. The Miracle. (1—10.) 
Had been friends and 
Luke vy. 10.) 
tovether at three 
Th lam 
* Beautiful 
of the 
A postl s order 
look on 
healed (Scr 


been 
before call. 
(St. service 
p.m. 

the 
from 


and down at 


man 
Gat made of 
the 
First 
and 


leading 


Court Women to Inner Court. 
The 
they might 


to be 


that 
see if he had faith 
Then tell him of 
Their Master was poor—so are they 


* Look on us,” 
him 
xiv. %.) 


their poverty. 


All their money has been given to the poor. One 
thing they have—power to heal in Christ's name 
In His name St. Peter bids him rise and walk 

The miracle St. Peter reaches out his hand. 
The man believes: grasps Apostle’s hand—tries to 


get up—finds he has power; stands, walks. leaps 


What a wonderful miracle! He praises God. All 
the people are amazed. They had known him for 
years. Knew what a helpless cripple he was. Now 
see him standing. walking. leaping for joy. He 
has asked for money--God gave him health 


Lessons. 1. God answers faith and prayer in 
this way—often gives more than we ask 

2. In everything give thanks. 

Il. The Discourse. (11—16.) The 

News of the wonder spread-—crowd 
collects in portico They find the 
the Apostles. St. Peter 


congregation, 
quickly 
healed man 
clinging to seizes the 
opportunity. 

The 
will 


How man healed? He 
them. It was not by their power or 
that of Jesus of Nazareth. That 
same Jesus whom they gave up to death! Faith 
in Him has caused this wonderful cure. 
LESSON As the body, so with 
Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be 


sermon tas 


tell 


godliness. 


was 


but 


the soul 


saved. 


with 
Believe in 
The Name of Jesus. 


A clergyman was hastily summoned one day to the 
bedside of a dying woman, who was labouring under 
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great spiritual distress. ‘‘ Well,” he said, as he entered 
the darkened room where she lay, ‘“* what have you to 
say to me?” “Oh, sir,” she said, “my prayers have 
been so cold, my faith so weak, and in my heart there 
is so little love.” ‘ Then,” said he, ‘‘say ‘Jesus.’” She 
repeated the sacred name, but coldly and without feeling. 
“That will not do,” he said; ‘say it with all your heart.” 
This time, with the deepest fervour, she said, “ Jesus, 
Jesus”; and as she uttered His Name the cloud passed 
away, to return no more. She lived for three days 
longer; and before she died she said, “Oh! thank God 


” 


for teaching me the value of the name of Jesus! 


The Boldness of Peter and John. 
1—14. Golde n Teat—Vi Fe 12 


lesson told of 
Peter's address to the people. 


JANUARY 31s! 
Tov read—Acts iv 
Introduction. Last healing of 
lame man and St 

His address is suddenly interrupted. 

I. Apostles Arrested. (1—4.) Lhe arrest 

The priests, the captain of the Temple, the Sad- 
ducees—all combined by envy of the Apostles for 
teaching the people, and /atred of Jesus Christ. 
So they seize Peter and John, and lock them in 
prison till next day. 

The effect. Whether owing to the miracle or to 
sympathy, five thousand men added to the Church 

Lesson. 1. Blessed are ye when men shall 
persecute you 

II. Apostles Tried. 


A court held of the Sanhedrim, or council of 


(5—12.) The councii. 


seventy Jewish elders. consisting of the “rulers,” or 
heads of the chief priests, “elders” of the people. 
and “Scribes” learned in law—the High Priest 
Annas presiding. The same court which condemned 
Christ. 

St. Peter speaks out boldly. This miracle was 
done in the name of Jesus, the same foretold in 
their Scriptures as Messiah. They had rejected 
Him and crucified Him; but God had exalted 
Him, and through Him alone is salvation. 

Lesson. The power of the Holy Ghost. The once 
timid follower became the brave champion 

III. Apostles Cautioned. (15, 14.) 

The council. amazed, scarce know what to do. 
deny the miracle, for there is the 
So they let them go with a caution 


They cannot 
healed man. 
not to speak at all in the name of Jesus. Will 
they be likely to obey this order? 
Lesson. Fierceness of man shall turn to Thy 
praise, 
Brave for Truth. 


In Jerusalem, during the ceaseless civil wara which 
had followed the division of Alexander's empire, one 
old man named Onias had lived a life so high and 
humble, and so apart from strife, that his prayers were 
believed to have power like Elijah’s. One of the con- 
tending factions dragzed him from his home to pray 
against the other. But the old man had not learned to 
turn prayers into curses. Quietly he knelt down among 
the excited mob, and prayed aloud: “O God, King of 
the universe, sinc? on cne side are Thy people, and on 
the other Thy ministers, I beseech Thee, hear not the 
prayers of either to the injury of the other.” The cries 
of the enraged partisans drowned his voice; the stones 
fell thick around the grey head; the feeble life was 
easily bruised out of the aged frame; and he fell, one 
of the few martyrs the world has seen to mercy. 


FEBRUARY 7TH. True and False Giving. 
To read—Acts ir, 32—r. 11. Golden Text~ 
1 Sam, zri. 7. 

Introduction. Fresh trouble comes—this time within 
the Church. 

I. True Giving. (iv. 32—37.) 

Unity of heart, 
large—about 8.000. 


Number of believers now very 
Full of love to Christ and to 
considered his property for 
Some were rich—sold their 


one another. Each 
common good of all. 
houses and lands and gave all to the common fund, 
Some were poor, but lacked nothing. 

Activity of life. Apostles bolder than ever. Not 
afraid of Sadducees—preach Resurrection of Christ 
everywhere. Their work blessed by God and in 
favour with men. 

Lessons. 1. If anyone will come after Me, let 
him deny himself. 

2. Who is he that can harm you if ye be fol- 
lowers of that which is good? 

II. False Giving. (v. 1—11.) 

The sin. Two new converts—Christians in name 
wishing to be thought well of. sold a property 
for a certain sum; agreed tozether to keep back 
part of the money for themselves, but to pretend 
they were giving it all. How were they found 
out! The Holy Spirit taught St. Peter, who 
charged first one and then the other with the 
sin—a lie to the Holy Ghost. (Ver. 3.) A lie to 
God. (Ver. 4.) Showing that the Holy Ghost is 
God. 

The punishment. 
wonder fear came on all. Now no one would dare 
Resuit was—God’'s honour 


Sudden death on both. No 


join from base motives. 
vindicated, Apostles magnified, hypocrites warned off. 
Lessons. 1. Love of money is the root of evil. 
Zz. Be sure your sin will find you out. 
3. The wages of sin is death. 


Legend of St. Martin. 

It happened one day that Martinus, afterwards 
Martin. Bishop of Tours, on going out of the gate of 
Amiens, met a poor, half-naked beggar. He felt com- 
passion for him, but, having nothing save the large 
cloak he was wearing, he cut it in twain with his sword, 
and gave one half of it to the beggar, covering himself 
as well as he might with the other. ‘hat same night, 
when asleep, he beheld in a dream the Lord Jesus Christ, 
wearing on His shoulders the half of the cloak which he 
had bestowed on the beggar. And Jesus said to the 
angels who stood around Him, * Know ye who hath thus 
arrayed Me? My servant Martin hath done this.” 


FEBRUARY lirm. The Prison Opened. 

To vead—Acts vr. 17—382. Golden Text—Ver, 29. 
Introduction. Disciples increased in number daily 
Fresh persecution began. 

I. Arrest and Deliverance. (17—20.) 

The arrest. Annas the high priest and Sadducees 
disbelieving the Resurrection, were very indignant. 
The arrest of Apostles is ordered. All twelve are 
seized and placed in the common prison, 

The deliverance. An angel from heaven is sent 
to deliver them. They must continue to preach 
boldly in the Temple, and begin early the next 
day to preach as before. 
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Lesson. In the Lord is my trust; whom then 
shall I fear 


II. Re-arrest (21—2s.) Mevting of the council 

Meanwhile h was the High Priest doing? 
Not knowing of the deliverance of the Apostles, 
called a full meeting of the Sanhedrim to decide 
their fate. Then sent to fetch the prisoners. Officers 
find the prison-doors duly shut, but no one within 
How dare tl Apostles disregard their authority ! 
What greater power is fighting against them? Now 
4 messenger comes with news. The Apostles are 
almly teaching in the Temple as before! 

Re-a t rhe captain and officers go and fetch 
the Apostles. They come at once, and care not for 
imprisonment or even death, if it be God's will. 

T The High Priest questions them. 
Did they 1 understand the command that they 
were not to preach in Christ’s name? 


SHORT ARROWS. 


Ill. St. 


Peter’s Answer. (29—32.) 
out boldly, and defies the council. 
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He speaks 
God has bidden 


them preach the truth as it is in Jesus, and they 
must obey Him 


What a splendid answer! 


before highest in the land 
Calmly to speak the truth even at risk 


of results. 


of their lives 


LESSON. 


To have 


will confess Me before 


him will I confess before My Father. 


To the Death. 


Publicly confess Christ 


fear 


Truly they were taught of God. 
Whosoever 


men 


Before the Highlanders charged at Alma, our Guards 
cut to pieces, and one officer exclaimed, 
“The Brigade of Guards will be destroyed! 


were almost 


not to fall 


back?” “ Better that 


Majesty's Guards should lie dead upon the 
turn their backs upon the enemy!” was the stern remark 
of the grand old veteran, Colin Campbell, as he galloped 


off to put 


22Qe@ 


SHORT 


NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 


The Power of Kindness. 








NE Sunday morning there wan- 
dered into Mr. Spurgeon’s 


Tabernacle a prodigal son, 





He was from the Highlands 
of Seotland, and was alone 





I ee NY among the husks of life in 
I: the great city. A cheerful 

little old woman made room 
for him in her pew. She lent him a hymn-book, 
md when the service was over she opened a 
conversation with him, asking if he was not a 
stranger, and, inquiring about his home, finally 


inviting him to take tea with her. He told the 





story himself with the comment, “If all the 
pious people I’ve known had beer like that 
good woman, I think Id have been different 


from what | 


What to do with Discarded Toys. 


There is a hous at Highgate called “The 
Santa Claus Hom where invalid children 
chiefly tho fering from spinal and hip diseases 
—are tak: after they have left the hospital, 
but whi t need more care and attention 
than they | get in their own homes ; some 

there fs wt time only, others stay for 
months ] vy lie in their cots night and 


ypped to the mattress to keep 
i part perfectly straight and still. 
veral Jad lin in tl neighbourhood take it 
tu to them for a little while. Some 


others bring kindergarten 





t do, and one lady teaches the 


girls to dress dojls; but there are still a good 


ARROWS. 


AND WORK. 


Ought it 
every man 
field than 


her 


himself at the head of his Highlanders. 


many hours in which they are left to their own 


resources, 


Each bed has a 


which serves as a table, and 


are placed for the little one to play with. 
thing Fresh, even though old, 


be yard 


on this some 


is eagerly 


across it 


toys 


Some- 


wel- 


comed, but the things must not be too large or 


heavy. A 


few bricks, a_ soft 


ball with 


string 


attached to pull it back, a train, animals—any- 


thing of this kind serves to 


THE 


LATEST GOOD-CONDUCT 


beguile 


PRIZEMAN. 
(MANNING LANGRIDGE, OF THE NATIONAL REFUGES.) 


many 


an 
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hour that would otherwise be wearisome. If any 
readers are inclined to send a parcel, it should 
be addressed to Miss Charles, Santa Claus Home, 
South Grove, Highgate, N. 


A Pleasant Greeting. 

We have just received the enclosed letter from 
an old subscriber in the country, and, as it may 
interest our readers, we quote it in full: “ DEAR 
Sir,—Allow me to congratulate you on the con- 
tinued success of our dear old friend, THE QUIVER. 


We are still delighted with it. In these days 
of record-making and _ record-breaking, it may 
interest you to know [| have been a_ subscriber 
from 1863, and have all numbers from that 
date. Enclosed is P.O. for 10s. Will you please 
forward to a charity for benefiting the little 


ones ?—Sincerely yours, «4 PupweEr’s WIFE.” 
Asking for a Bite. 

A little street-arab is eating an apple, anotlier 

bite. The : 

followed by a further supplication : 


boy asks for a reply, “Shan’t!” is 
* Then please 
give us the core.” But all hope is extinguished 
by the prompt announcement: “ There aint 
to be 


this boy. 


eoing 
no core.” There are too many people like 
They desire to keep their time, talents, 


So little of the 


money—everything--to themselves. 
“ministry of communication” is there in = them 
that they will not even give the core of thei 


apple. Fools ! for 
is in this strange world 
Of hoarding and growing grey, 
All you can hold in your cold dead hand 
Is what you have given away.” 


Books Big and Little. 
Much has been said and written upon the 
significance of the many and various signs of 


the Israelitish occupation of Egypt, and not the 


least valuable contribution to the subject is a 
work, profusely illustrated, which has just been 
issued by Mr. Elliot Stock under the title, 
“Light from the Land of the Sphinx.” The 


Mr. H. Forbes Witherby, not only gives 
know- 


from 


author, 
us the 
ledge, but has 


benefit of his own extensive 


included valuable’ extracts 


the works of recognised authorities, and the 
volume 
very 


Gordon, of 


result is a which is exceedingly in- 


teresting, and also instructive and helpful. 


—Dy, A. J. U.S.A., ad 
many friends on this side of the Atlantic, who 


Boston, 


will gladly welcome the faithful biography which 
has just been published by his son, Mr. Ernest B. 
through Hodder and Stoughton. 
Step by step, from his earliest boyhood to the time 
of his death, the story of the saintly preacher's 
illustrative ex- 


Gordon, Messrs. 


life is unfolded, accompanied by 
tracts from letters and unpublished addresses, which 
The Rev. F. B. 
Meyer gives us an interesting account of his life 


give it greatly additional value. 


THE QUIVER. 


and work in London in his latest volume, “Re 
Realities,” 
Scott, 


veries and which is issued by Messrs, 
published a 
series of simple illustrated addresses to children 
by D. W. Whittle, under the title “ Gospel Pie. 
alike 
special edition of Mrs, 
“Uncle 


Morgan and who have also 


tures.”—A book which will be weleomed 


by young and old is a 


Beecher Stowe’s immortal Ton’s 


Messrs, 


story, 
which 
and Co., numerous 
illustrations by Jenny NystrOm-Stoopen- 


Cabin,” 
Cassell 


original 


has just been issued by 


accompanied — by 


daal ; while from Mr. Henry Frowde comes the latest 
of his miniature “ Thumb” editions, which is a 
complete illustrated issue of “The Pilgrim’s Pro. 
paper in clear, 
This tiny volume could be slipped 


vress,” 


printed on Oxford India 
readable type. 


With ease into the smallest waistcoat pocket. 
-From Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster we 
have received three volumes of sermons by the 
late C. H. Spurgeon, entitled respectively, “The 
Most Holy Place,” * The Teachings of Nature in 


the Kingdom of Grace,” and * Words of Counsel 
for Christian Workers”; and from Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton comes the second - Bell’s 


useful series specially 


volume of 
Readers Shakespeare “—a 
colleges. 


prepared for schools and 


One-day-a-week Religion. 


The religion of too many people is a Sunday 
one ouly, It is put on with their chureh- or 
chapel voing clothes, and laid aside on Monday 
morning. Such persons, in their own minds, 
divide things into religious and secular, and 


former to 
latter. “It 
hostely ies 


do not allow. the touch or in any 


way influence the is as though we 


made our hearts common during the 


week for all comers; but on Sundays tidied up 
a room foi worship, much as they do the salou 


of a Swiss hotel on Sunday mornings.” 


Thinking and 


Many people are unable to settle to work for 


Trying. 


Christ because they are troubled with speculative 

religion. To these we 
Hunter : “ Do not think; 
Christian belief is much 


“Tf any 


difficulties concerning His 
say in the words of John 
that 

due to than 
man will do His will. he shall know of the doctrine, 


whether it be of God.” 


try.” It is a fact 


more doing to thinking. 


Sir George in Portuguese, 


readers may be interested to know that the 
article in our Nevember 
Williams, on the origin and 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 

about to be translated 
Herbert 
Oporto, 
Portugal, but 


Our 
number by Sir George 

work of THE 
ASSOCIATION is 
into Portuguese by Mr 
evangelist at 
only ia 


Cassels, the well-known 


and is to be circulated not 


also in Brazil. 
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SHORT ARROWS. 


“THE QUIVER” 


OR the be- 


the large 
number of our 


new = subscribers, 
and also to re- 
fresh the memory 
ot our olde: 
readers, we re- 
produce on this 


page photographie 
representations of 
the four medals 
with which THE 
QUIVER is identi- 
fied. The 
most place must, 


fore- 


of course, be 
The 
Medal, 


which is awarded 


eiven to 





THE HEROES MEDAL. (Obvers: Heroes 


to any person who saves, or attempts 
risk of 
which 


to save, life at the imminent 


her) own Each case 


is (OF 


is brought under notice is most care 


fully investigated and duly certified 
before the medal is bestowed. In 
ses of very exceptional bravery, a 
silver medal is awarded, whilst in 
thers the bronze medal is given. 
Since the fund was founded twelve 
ars ago there have been fourteen 
Silver Medallists, and nineteen 


Bronze Medallists, the latter number 
Closely 
lied to this fund is THE ORDER OF 
HONOURABLE 
SERVICE, 

is open to 


including four “ girl heroes.” 


which 
those 
domestic 
both 
female, 


servants, 
mate and 
who have 


faithfully and un- 


ostentatiously  car- 
ried = out their 
duties, and served 


in their present 
situations for ten 
years and upwards. 
The medal of this 
Order, which bears 
the fitting inscrip- 
tion, “ Honour to 
Whom 


is given to 


Honour, 





every 


new member. who 


MEDAL OF THE ORDER OF e@ 


is required to fill 


HONOURABLE SERVICE, in the necessary 


netit ot 
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MEDALS. 
Errolment Form, 
which must he 
signed by the 
employer, and 
also by a minister 
ol religion, as a 
vuarantee of 
the genuineness 
of the application. 
H.R.H., 
Christian is the 


Princess 


Patron ot the 
Order, which now 
2,247 


over 


consists of 
members, 
160 of whom are 
“ Distinguished 
Members,” hav- 
ing served = in 
their 
situations for half 





present 


THE HEROES’ MEDAL. (Reverse.) 


We now 
Medal, 
Every 
year a Guinea Prize is awarded by 
the Proprietors of THE QUIVER to 
the best boy or girl in various charit- 


a century and upwards, 
Good 


which is confined to children. 


come to the Conduct 


able institutions, and in each case the 
Good Conduct Medal, with the name 
of the winner engraved upon it, is 
sent along with the prize, as a more 
lasting recognition of exemplary con- 
duet. The latest winner of the prize 
and medal is Manning Langridge, of 
the National Refuges Home at 
Twickenham, whose portrait we pub- 
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rHE LEAGUE OF COMPASSION 
MEDAL. 


lish on 
The 


the institution says 


paze 
secretary of 


in his report that 
Langridge “ bears 


an excellent char- 


acter, and his 
name has never 
once been in the 


punishment book.” 
Lastly, there i 
the medal of the 
League of Chris- 
tian Compassion, 
of which it is 
unnecessary to sis 
that it 
is awarded to those 


more than 





who are active 


make 


known the objects 





enough to 





THE GOOD CONDUCT 


of the League, and MEDAL, 
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to gain at least fifty new members. This League 
was inaugurated but twelve months ago, and yet it 
already numbers nearly 26,000 members, as will be 
seen from the notice on the last page of this number. 


Indian Lepers in Famine Time. 


Upon no elass in India does famine press 
more severely than upon the lepers. No relief 
works can help them; nor can they seek aid as 
freely as others may. Unless, therefore, some 


special means are taken, they are likely to perish 


miserably. To the office of the Mission to Lepers 














THE QUIVER. 


will set people to work making bricks, and that 


will give some employment. I need money,” 


By this 
Yet the authorities 
little 


Snech are the appeals sent weeks ayo. 


time the need is far greater. 
of the but 


supplemented 


mission can do unless — their 


ordinary are by special 


wifts, 


resources 


A Trap for the. Unwary. 


Many, even of those who are not engaged in 
Christian benevolence, give the crumbs that fall 


ing hard weather 
eood work in 


from their tables to the birds du 


And 





in winter, surely this is 











he 


“A TRAP FOR 

Phot Cc. 

(whose work was described in THE QUIVER of 
October last), there have already come warnings 


and entreaties from the Indian workers of the 
mission, “ Poor lepers are knocking at our door 
for admission, but, beyond giving a little aid 
now and again, we can do nothing.” “A vreat 
famine is approaching.” “I do not know what 
to do about the famine that is upon us. Already 
food grains have been put up by the baniyaus to 
famine rates. We will have many applicants, 
and yet our allowance is not enough for those 
we have.” “ There is famine already.” “I now 
write to say that we are on the borders of a 
famine, and that there will be a great influx of 


lepers. One district south of us has thirty ready 


to send in as soon as we are ready to take them. 


We build again, and start it at once. I 


must 





UNWARY.” 


Wishau 


the eyes of Him without whose knowledge even 


a sparrow cannot fall. It is a pity, however, 


that all the food given to birds cannot be de- 
scribed as benevolence to feathered pe nsioners, 
Sometimes it is a trap for the unwary, the food 
being sO placed that it tempts them into it. But 
it is not only birds that are trapped in this way. 
Many men dig graves for themselves with thei 
teeth. If what we leave at table often does us 
more good than what we eat—if the man who 
eats little eats much, that is to say, lives longer 
to eat than less abstemious people surely 
moderation in eating is a great defence, and the 

! And even those who 


want of it a deadly snare! 
live to eat, but who eat to live, should be 
creat effect 


do not 
careful what they eat, because of the 


food exercises upon our minds, 








that 
ey.” 
this 
ities 
heir 


cial 
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“THE QUIVER” 


“Compassion.” 
AN INCIDENT OF THE GREAT PLAGUE. 


The touching by Florence Reason, 
which was issued in our November number under 
dedicated to the Members 


of Christian Compassion, has now 


picture, 
the above title, and 
of our League 
a large poster size 


been specially reproduced in 


for free distribution. This beautiful presentation 
plate will be sent, post free, to clergymen, 
abtita rs superintendents of Sunday — schools, 
eaders of Bands of Hope, and others who will 


school or 


have t conspicuously 


hall As) only a 


displayed in a 


limited number have’ been 


prepared, it is desirable that early application 
should be made, addressed to the Publishers of 
Tut QUILVI La Belle sauvace, London, E.C. 


Order of Honourable Service. 


“The 


PA 


Quiver” 
ON—H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 

IN response to many pressing requests, 

Order (which 
Two Thou- 

ind Members) has been reopened for 


ti Register of this 


it present contains over 





a short period, and to a limited number of new 


mene \ll domestic servants who have served 
n their present situations for ten years and up- 
wards are eligible for enrolment. Application 


should be made on the special form provided for 
obtained, on enclosing 
Editor of THE 
London, E.C, 


the purpx vhich can be 





a stamped en elope, from the 


QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, 


“ THE 


rHE 


QUIVER” 
(BASED ON 


QUESTIONS 
25. What was the effect upon the Jews of the first 


preaching of the Gospel by the Apostles? 


26. Wha va outward sign of the acceptance of 
Christia uth ¢ 

27. What signs of religious life were manifest in the 

ves of the earliest converts to Christianity ? 


28. What were the hours of prayer among the Jews 
Acts of the Apostles? 
Temple gates was known as the 


as mentioned in the 
22. Which of the 
“Beautiful Gate 

30. Which of the Apostles speaks of Samuel as the 
first of the Prophets? 
Peter and St. John, were arrested 

1e Cy Temple. Who was he? 
2, What words used by the Sanhedrim or great Jewish 
Courcil, show how deep was the impression made upon 
J teaching of Jesus? 
33. What Levite sold all his property in order to be- 
Apostie of ? 

34. What is so remarkable to us in the death of 
Ananias and Sapphir 
35. “Solomon's Porch “is several times mentioned as a 
Place of public resort where the early Christians as- 
sembled. What is known of this place? 

36. What do we know of Gamaliel, who was the great 
teacher of St. Paul? 


3l. The Apostles, St 


Ca iin of the 


the Jews by the 


come an Jesus 





INTERNATIONAL 


on what is still called “Old Christmas Day.” 


before the birth of Christ 


the Holy Ghost on the Day of Pentecost. 
kingdom to Israel?” 
Ascension 
to be the Judge of quick and dead. 
place of Judas. 
(Ex. xxiii. 16; Lev. 


of morning prayer. 
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“The Quiver” Funds. 
November 
27th, 


Subscriptions received after this date will 


List of contributions received from 
7th, 1896, up to and 
186. 


be acknowledged next month :— 


including November 


For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: A Glasgow Mother 
(79h donation), Is.; A Farmers Wife, Blackpool, 10s. ; 
J. J. E. (108th donation), 5s.; A Country Reader, Kirk- 
ton, 5s.; A. T., 3s. 4d.: An Island Friend, 10a. 6d. 

For * The Quiver’ Mrs. Laycock, 
Scarborough, Ils. 8d. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: A. M., 10s 

For The Children’s Country Iloliday Fund : M. M., 3s. : 
An Island Friend, 103. 6d. 

For The Christmas Hamper Fund: J. Fry, Weston- 
super-Mare, 4s.; A. Reid, 23.; Colonel King, Richmond 
és.; C. Palser, Bath, 23. 6d.; KR. S., Crouch End, 5s. 


Playgrounds Fund 


— The Editor will be qlad to receive. and to fore 
ward to the institutions concerned, the contributions 


of any of his readers who desi 0 help external 


movements referred to in the pages of this magazine. 


Important Notice. 
We have the pleasure to announce that arrange- 
subscribers will 


ments hare boon nwa | by which 


hare the nominal 
-known “LIFE OF ST. PAUL,” 
QUIVER 
Christ.” 


opportu nity of 


cost, Dean Furrar’s wel 


acquiring, ata 
uniform with THE edition of the 
“ Life of 


. . be 
terms of this offer (which wi 


same 
issued, The 


cman in force 


author's recentlu 
only 
for a limited period) are set torth the advertise- 


J 7 
ment pages of this number, 


BIBLE CLASS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 192, 
13. The festival of “‘The Epiphany,” or visit of the 
Wise Men, which is kept twelve days after Christmas, 
(St. Matt 


ii. 1.) 
14. The Baptism of our Lord, the remembrance of 
which was always kept on that day. (St. Matt. iii, 18—17.> 
15. The Prophet Micah, who lived about 750 years 
(Micah v. 2.) 
16. That we should seek God's blessing upon every 


thing we undertake. (1 Kings viii. 28—30.) 


17. That the highest earthly gifts will not of them 


selves avail to make us good. (1 Kings xi. 9-11.) 


18. The first forty years, beginning with the descent of 
(Acts ii. 1-4. 
19. ** Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore again the 
(Acts i. 6.) 

appearance of two angels just 
(Acts i. 10, 11.) 

21. That Jesus will come again at the last day as Man, 
(Acts i. 11.) 

to fill the 


20. The after the 


22. The choosing an Apostle (St. Matthias 
(Acts i, 15—26.) 
23. With the giving of the Law from Mount Sinai. 
xxiii. 15, 16; Acts ii. 1. 
24. At nine o'clock in the morning—the Jewish hour 
(Acts ii. 15, iii, 1; and Ps. lv. 17.) 








OUR LEAGUE OF CHRISTIAN COMPASSION. 





—_ + 


ALTHOUGH we are compelled to 
press early this month 
on account of the coming holi- 


day 
an in- 


ad to be able to 
a) crease in the membership of 
j 


fo to 


season, we are 


announce 


gratified 


nearly. 2,000 since our last num- 
total now 
25,976. 


Since the commencement of the winter, the League 


ber. The stands at 





and its objects have been made widely known by 
London 
and the Provinces, with very encouraging results. 
These Lectures have 


means of a series of Lectures delivered in 


also been instrumental in 


“SPREADING TREE” 


T has been suggested that a large number of 
members added to our roll by 
means of a method 
as a “Spreading Tree.” 

This spreading or 
properly applied. is capable of producing surprising 
small cost of time and labour. 
that is needed is for the person “planting the 


new may be 


5 
ys 
fo 
r 


which may be described 





branching-onut process, when 
results at a 


All 


very 


tree” to write a brief letter to two or more 
friends. each of whom is to write a similar letter 
to at least two other friends, and so on. The 


following letter is suggested for this purpose :— 


DEAR FRIEND, 


for a 


May I ask you to show your sympathy 
joining the League of Christian 
which already numbers many thousands of 
members? There is no subscription or liability of any 
kind. All I ask of you is to sign and return the accom- 
panying Membership Form to the address below, and to 
write out this note and the Membership Form and send 
the same to at least two of your own friends. The 
rules and other particulars of the interesting work of the 
League may be scen in any recent number of its official 
organ, THE QUIVER. I am, etc. 


good 


Compassion, 


cause by 


MEMBERSHIP FORM. 

I wish to be enrolled (without fee or subscription) as 
a Member of the THE QUIVER LEAGVE OF CHRISTIAN 
Compassion, thus pledging myself to be gentle and 
compassionate to those around me needing my care, and 
to show kindness to domestic and other animals. 


Name 


Address 


To be sent to 


The Membership Form may be 
card with the 
of the tree on the address side. This would 
trouble and the postage. A “reply post- 
card” might be used. one card containing the note of 


written on a post- 


name and address of the promoter 


save 
reduce 


request, the “reply” portion the Membership Form. 


raising a large amount of money for charitable 
purposes in connection with the churches and 
chapels concerned, of which we shall have more 


winter 
the our 
members to the following Recruiting Scheme. which 


the 
We would specially draw 


to say at the end of season. 


attention of 


we hope will receive their hearty support and sym. 
pathy. We also take this opportunity of expressing 
our thanks to those of our members who have been 
actively engaged in promoting the League since its 
inauguration, and to whom no small amount of its 
present success and usefulness is due. 

Any number of the Membership Forms will be sent, 
post free, on application to the Editor. 


RECRUITING SCHEME. 
should 


friends 


care in 
invitations to 


exercise 
for their 


Correspondents great 
selecting suitable 
the League; and in the event of any undue delay 
should follow up the first letter with a reminder. 
In due and addresses of new 
members should find their way to the promoter of 


the 


course all names 
Spreading Tree, who is requested to forward 
them direct to the Editor of THE QUIVER, La 
Belle London, E.C. 

It should not be very difficult for any promoter to 


Sauvage, 


enlist at least a thousand new recruits for our League. 
There is practically no limit to the possibilities of 
the Spreading Tree. which in the present case has 
the 
none of its objectionable features. 


many advantages of *snowball” system with 


There is a great 
and useful future in store for this League of Com- 
passion. Every addition to its already large 
membership will increase its power and influence as 
a great moral force in our midst. Not only in Great 
the British Colonies and the 


even in 


Britain, not only in 
United States, but France and Russia, the 
new workers 


have good ground 


aims of the movement are inspiring 
and bringing adherents, and we 
for anticipating that many other nationalities will 
in good time be represented on our roll. 


We shall be glad to answer any inquiries and 


give further explanations through the post to any 
of our readers who may desire to promote one of 
these “Spreading Trees.” And we will gladly 


recognise successful efforts by awarding a GQuinea 
Presentation Volume to each of those promoters 
who sends in the ten highest totals of new mem- 


bers (not being less than 1.000 in each case) on or 
before the Ist of June, 1897: while errry promoter 
procuring the names of 1,000 new members on or 
vefore the same date, and not being among the 
first ten, will receive a handsome Presentation 
Volume, besides a Certificate of Distinguished 
Membership, and the Distinguished Membe:s’ 
Medal. 
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JUNDAY with their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales is 
passed in much the same 
with her 


quiet way as 
Queen, in- 


Majesty the 
asmuch as religious cere- 
faithfully 
house- 


monies are 
observed, and the 
hold = and 
spared all unnecessary 
duties. The Prince and 
Princess may, indeed, en- 
Sunday 
this is 


servants are 


tertain more 
does the Queen ; but 
necessities Society demands of 
taking 
arduous 


than 


Visitors 
one of the 
the Heir-Apparent and his 
upon themselves as they do the 
duties which the Queen's age prohibits. 
The Sunday visitors, who are invited from 
“Monday, often include some 


consort, 


Friday to 


eminent divine, who will officiate at the 
morning (and sometimes the evening) ser- 
vice, although this is not always the 
case. Other visitors generally include one 


or two eminent statesmen, and a few other 


celeb: It1es. 


With the manner in which the time of 
the guests is disposed of from Friday to 
Sunday morning we have nothing to do, 
but we now find each one wending his or 


as the hour of eleven approachies, 


her way, 
little church of St. Mary 


towards the 


HOUSE: 


< WITH TRE = 


PRIMGE « PRINCESS or WALES. 
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Bedford Lemere and Co., Strand, W.C.) 


Magdalene in the park. There is a private 


footway direct from the house to the church 


gate; by this the Royal Family and guests 
often proceed, driving round by the road 
only in case of unpropitious weather. The 


entrance is by a lych-gate, one of the com- 
paratively few now to be found. 

The church itself is in the Perpendicular 
style, and somewhat ancient. In 1853 it was 
restored by Lady Harriet Cowper, further 
restoration having been twice effected by the 
Prince. It is surrounded by a small “God's 
Acre,” containing a few simple grave-stones, 
some of erected to the 
Prince 


have been 


servants of .the 


which 
memory of former 
and Princess. 

The third son of their Royal Highnesses 
No costly sepulchre marks 


is buried here. 


the spot, but a simple” grassy mound, 
surrounded by gilt iron railings . with a 
plain head-stone recording the name and 
date of birth and death of the infant 
Prince, and the words, “Sufler little chil 
dren to come unto Me.” 

The interior of the church is_ small, 
seating only about one hundred persons; 
thus the Royal Family, the guests, and 


the household fill nearly every seat, and 


it is very seldom that any stranger can 
gain admission during the residence of the 
family. It has some half-dozen windows 


glass, a 


of Munich and stained font-cover 
of Henry VII. period, and other things of 
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note. Conspicuous is a monument erected 
by the Prince to the memory of the late 
Rev. G. Browne Moxon, former incumbent ; 


and another to the late Rev. W. L. 
Onslow, former ‘tutor. Next you notice a 
beautifully executed marble head of one 


who is held in loving remembrance by all 
who knew her her late Royal Highness 
the Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse. 
Another work of art placed in the church 
is a bust of the late Emperor Frederick of 
Germany. There is stained 
window to the memory of the infant 
of the Prince and Princess, and a medal- 
lion to the Duke of Albany. A very 
handsome brass _ lectern the tine 
when the thoughts and sympathies of all 
Europe, nay, all the civilised world, wore 


also a glass 


soll 


recalls 


centred on Sandringham. TI allude to the 
never-to-be-forgotten illness of the Prince. 


This lectern was placed there as a_thank- 


offering by the Princess, and bears the 
following inscription :— 
TO THE GLORY OF GOD. 
A THANK-OFFERING FOR HIS MEKCY, 
lith DECEMBER, Is71. 
ALEXANDRA, 
“WHEN I WAS IN TROUBLE, I CALLED UPON THE 
LORD, AND HE HEARD ME.” 


chancel is very simple, but always 


The 
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made beautiful by an abundance of choice 


flowers from the extensive conservatories. 
The seats of the Royal Family are in 
the nave; they are of finely carved oak, 


A fine organ by Willis is in the rear of 
the building ; this is presided over by a 
first-rate who : 
estate. There is no surpliced choir, but 
one recruitéd from the children of | the 
Royal Schools, and from the ranks of the 
and gardeners. Much care is be. 
stowed on their training by the organist, 
and the singing is really very The 
service is quite plain, and a_ great  con- 
trast to the stately liturgy of our town 
churches ; an anthem, however, is generally 
included, and is always thoroughly well 
rendered. The usual order of the service 
is Morning Prayer, Ante-Communion, and 
Sermon. 

Luncheon follows at 
which the Royal host and hostess 
their visitors all meet, breakfast having 
been partaken of in different and at 
aifferent times. Sunday afternoon is quietly 
spent in the house or park; if in the 
latter, you may perchance go through the 


musician, resides on the 
grooms 


ue vod. 


half-past one, at 


and 


rooms 


kennels cr stables—the Primee and Princess 
often do—or you may wander reund the 
beautiful gardens, those known as _ the 


west gardens and — taste- 
fully laid cut, while on the other side are 
some with a semi-Alpine appearance, pines, 
and arti- 
combining to give a 
very realistic effect ; you will pause to 
note a row of historical trees, each one of 
which has planted by a world- 
renowned celebrity. 
Perhaps you may walk 
two of the various villages on 
any one being typical of them all. The 
Sandringham village has about seventy cot- 
tages, all inhabited by the employees of the 
Prince; these cottages are in Gothic style, 


being artistically 


shrubs, a cascade, a some 


ficial rockwork all 


Cu.ve, 
also 
been 


one or 
the estate, 


through 


and consist mostly of five large,  well- 
ventilated rooms, with an outhouse and 
about a quarter of an acre of land. The 


rent of these cottages is £3 and £4 per 
annum, and as wages are good, and hours 
of work not long, all the inhabitants are 
in comfortable circumstances. You will be 
sure to meet the children in their 
dresses of navy blue and scarlet ; these are 
educated in the village and — techmal 
schools on the estate, in which the Prince, 
Princess, and daughters take great interest 
The Princess is often visiting, examining 
the work done, and assisting by  takyng 
classes. Also you will notice a building 
with the inscription over its doorway, 


some of 








at 
und 
ing 





“Working Men’s Club.” This the Prince 
has instituted in each village as reading 
and recreation rooms with refreshment bars 
attached. At these clubs good ale can be 
obtained in moderate quantities, no member 
being likely to get more than is good for 
him, and they are the only places where 
anything of the sort can be obtained, as 
there is not one public-house in any of the 
five villages on the Prince's estate. Should 
a ease of sickness arise, where wines or 
brandy are ordered by the doctor, an order 
for the same can be obtained at the 
vicarage, each vicar having a sum of money 
placed in his hands by the Prince for the 
relief of necessitous cases. Take it  alto- 
gether, there are few places where the poor 
are so well cared for, or in which you may 
with truth speak of the villages as “ model” 
ones, as at Sandringham. 

If you should be honoured with an 
invitation to accompany the Prince, Princess, 
and daughters through the kennels and 
stables, you will see much to __ interest 
you. The Prince’s stud has a_ world-wide 


fame, and every one of the sixty odd 
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animals are 
worth inspect- 
ing. 


The Princess’s 
stables join ; and 
here you _ par- 
ticularly note the 
pretty creatures 
her Royal High- 


ness drives, and 


her favourite 
mount “ Vera.” 
Since the 


death of the 
late Duke of 
Clarence and 
Avondale, how- 
ever, Vera _ is 
not out so much 
as formerly, but 
does not forget 
her mistress, and 
at the sound of 
her voice or foot- 
step turns ex- 
pectantly for the 
lumps of sugar 
which invariably 
are bestowed. 
The stables 
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themselves are a picture: all tiled in green 


and white, and the stalls ornamented in 
silver, with the name and pedigree of each 
occupant on a plate above. 

In the kennels you will see a 
number of dogs of all and sizes, 
literally from ail parts of the world. Many 
of these are demonstrative—at least, as far 
as the Princesses are concerned, and jump 


large 
breeds 


about them with a din indescribable. 

After this the Royal party and guests 
often go through the Model Dairy and the 
Princess's dairy ; and though her Royal 


Highness does not now take the practical 
part in its working that was at 
time accustomed to, yet she is by no means 
an infrequent Her own little dairy 
is charming. It is really a Swiss cottage, con- 
sisting of five rooms, one of which is a very 


she one 


visitor. 


pretty tearoom, with exquisite specimens 
of hand-painted tiles, models of favourite 
animals, and various sketches by the Prin- 


cess and her daughters. Here afternoon tea 
is occasionally partaken of, the Princesses 
themselves dispensing it. The dairy itself is 
covered with tiles presented by the Prince 
to his wife; he, in fact, had them specially 


i 
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made in Bombay for the purpose. 
in peacock blue, with “Ich Dien” and rose, 


They are 


shamrock, and thistle entwined. A marble 
counter runs round the room, and standing 
thereon are a number of porcelain-lined silver 
pans. Various wall-brackets contain models 
of animals, with silver plates above, showing 
records of prizes they have taken. Also 
there are some good specimens of painting 
on china, executed by the eldest daughter 
of the house. 

By now it is time to return to the house, 
the majority of the family and _— guests 
having by, this time assembled in the 
Grand Saloon: those who have not partaken 
of afternoon tea will find it This is 
& spacious apartment, rich in a quantity of 
oak and «a profusion of 
statuary, palms, and flowers. After tea and 
a pleasant chat, with little 
music, the company disperse; some to the 
terraces, and their own 
meet again for the half-past dinner. 
Occasionally, however, dinner is a __ little 
later, as the Prince and Princess may _ be 
attending evening service in one of the 
village churches near. When such is the 


here. 
massive carving 
perchance a 


some to rooms, to 


seven 

















of 








case, the front pews in the church are 


gene! ill reserved for the Royal party and 
their guests, and the hymns to be = sung 
are, a 1 rule, chosen by the Princess of 
Wales. [ may here say that I think the 


greatest favourite of her Royal Highness is 
the hymn “ Lead, kindly light.” No. change 
whatever is made in the service on aecount 
of the presence of the Royal Family, and 
any uninitiated person would not have the 
slightest idea that they were there, their 
so quietly made, At the end 
of the service it is usual, however, for the 


entrance 1 


Royal party to be the first to leave, the 
congregation (who are, ot course, nearly all 
employees) remaining in their pews ‘until 
the family are clear of the building. 

The Roy ul people are so often seen, walk 
ing, riding, and driving, that very little notice 
is taken of them; the only thing being 
that personages of lesser rank are apt to 
find themselves very much at a discount in 
the neighbourhood, unless they are those 
immediately connected with the 

Royalty comes and goes so 


who are 
household. 
frequently that hardly anyone turns to see 
them, unless it should be our Queen, the 
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King of Denmark, or someone who would 
invariably excite veneral and strony interest. 
The Prince walks and rides about his 
estate to and fro from stud and model 
farms, and the Princesses go in and out 
the houses of the people as well as to the 
schools ; they are just every-day sights, so 
that, although they are treated and spoken 
veneration, — their 
presence excites no curiosity. The fact of 


ot with the ereatest 


the nearest town being some seven miles 
distant keeps excursionists and sightseers 
fairly clear of the place, and so the Prince 
and Princess secure for themselves a quiet 
retreat. There is a small station some two 
miles away, where the Royal Family have 
their own waiting-rooms, but this station 
is closed on Sunday, as no train whatever 
is run on that day. By this means the 
church is kept clear of an _ attendance 
prompted by curiosity, and also the men 
employed have the entire day’s rest secured 
to them. In fact, no unnecessary work in 
any shape or way is performed on Sunday 
in any one part of the Prince’s domains. 
In whatever way the evening is_ spent, 
the company all meet for dinner, first in 
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one of the drawing-reoms, and then proceed 


to the grand dining-room, where the meal 
is served. This is a very beautiful apart- 


ment hung with some costly Spanish tapestry, 
the gift of his late Majesty of Spain. 
On the side-board there is a very handsome 
collection of plate, much of which is present- 
ation, and the table is almost a dream of 
art, with its flowers, its beautiful 
fruits, its gold plate and glittering cande 
labra. The tabie is oblong, and the Prince 
and Princess face each other. Conversation 
is easy and pleasant, the rule which _pre- 
vails at her Majesty’s dinners not being 
here observed. I refer, of course, to the 
fact that at the dinner-party of a monarch 
subjects of conversation are not started by 
the guests. 

Dinner over, there is an adjournment to 


choice 


the drawing-rooms, where there is often 
some good sacred music; sometimes a 


musical celebrity is present, and 
may hear the best of modern 


then you 
music by 
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the himself, side by side with 
the masterpieces of Beethoven and Mozart, 
There is a suite of small drawing-rooms as 
well as the large one, the decorations and 
contents of which are very beautiful. As 
this is not a description paper, however, 
I will not any more about them, 
except to mention the beautiful piece of 
rock work in the centre of the 
drawing-room, which is redolent of 


comp ser 


Say 


large 
roses in 


bloom, and gracetul with the collection of 
ferns and a marble Venus rising out of 
the centre. This was constructed entirely 


under the superintendence of the Princess 
herself. Cool open beyond, 
where you may wander or sit at will, fine 


conservatories 


libraries for the use of the studious, and 
smoking-rooms for gentlemen who are dis- 


posed to use them. In one way or another 


time passes very pleasantly until the hour 
of retiring. 
Sunday at Marlborough House differs 


slightly from Sunday at Sandringham, but 
the day is spent in comparati¥e quietude. 
In the morning their Royak Highnesses 
attend Divine service held in what is 
known as the German (Lutheran) Chapel, 
St. James's, for in former times it really 
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joined the oid palace. It was founded by 


Queen Anne, and has an_ interior severely 
plain in aspect. In the chancel is a gem 
of Rembere’s, “ Christ in Gethsemane” ; 
this was presented by Queen Caroline. The 
holy table is covered in crimson, and has 
on it a gold plate and a few flowers. On 


the right side is the ambassadors’ pew, and 
facing the 
the Royal 
Royal chapels is 


chancel is the gallery known as 
An unusual feature for 
the fact that here is a 
which, however, is a very 
The whole of the seating accom, 
plain oak, and a quaint, 
organ is mounted in a= small 


pew. 
voluntary choir, 
good one. 
modation is of 
old-fashioned 
gallery immediately above the chancel end ; 


this was also given by Queen Caroline. 
Used from its foundation for German ser- 
Vices, an innovation was made some time 


Princess 
the 
which is 


Highness the 
ot Wales, being instrumental in 
introduction of a Danish 
now held every Sunday morning, and which 
fails to attend when at 


back by her Royal 
she 
service, 
the Princess never 
Marlborough House. 
After 
daughters 
West-End 


preacher, or to be 


and her 
one of the 
popular 
children’s 
much 


Princess 
attend 
hear 


luncheon, the 


may possibly 


churches to some 


present ata 


service; such services being very 





Marlborough 
House. 
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Highness, who is 
Beyond _ this, 


her 
fond ot 
however, the Royal Family are of necessity 


toyal 
children. 


enjoyed by 
extremely 


compelled to pass the majority of their 
London Sundays either in the house or 
the very beautiful grounds surrounding it. 


Curiosity is much too rampant to allow of 
quiet walks abroad; for to be recognised 
would mean to become objects of attention 
too earnest to be pleasant. Much pleasant 
intercourse takes place bet ween Marlborough 
House and York House, as visits may be 
exchanged by means of the garden entrance 
to the former in comparative privacy. Often, 
the Prince and Princess may look in 
at the studio in the garden of St. James’s 
Palace, where the Princess Feodora, daughter 
of the late Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, has 
always some good sculpture on hand worth 


too, 


inspecting. 

It is not only at Sandringham and Marl- 
borough House that Sabbath 
are rigidly adhered to by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, but also in any of the 
Continental places where they may be stay- 


obse ‘rvances 


ing. There is an old saying that when you 
go to tome do as Rome does, but our Prince 


honours this rule in the breach; for although 
he has ever been a constant visitor to Paris, 
yet he has never seen the French Derby, 
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for the simple reason that it is run on the 
Sunday. In a matter where hundreds and 
thousands of Protestants have followed the 
fashion of the gay capital they are visiting, 
and indulged their love of and of 
pleasure, the Prince has set a good example 
and absented himself. His Royal Highness 
generally attends the English Church near 
the Embassy. The Princess—the majority of 
Continenta] Sundays spent in 


hi rses 


whose are 
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The Princess of Wales and her pet dogs. 






Denmark—attends the Danish services so dear 
to her, or perchance visits the pretty English 
Church in Copenhagen, the erection of which 
her Royal Highness has been chietly instru. 
mental in obtaining. In every way the Prince 
and Princess have always faithfully observed 
the Sabbath, and we, as a Protestant people, 
may congratulate ourselves that our future 
King and Queen will steadfastly uphold the 
doctrines of the Christian Church. 


SPENCER WARREN. 


Mary 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
AN ENCOUNTER. 


= | REQUENT and merry 
snatches of sonys escaped 
Deri Ross on the short 
He felt 
in capital form and good 
spirits. On his way to 
the station he had had 
a moment's chat with 
Sybil, and had enjoyed 
the darkening of her 
eyes as he told her that 
he should be home before 
it was too late to call at the cottage, and that he 
should bring something which he hoped she would 


journey to town. 











deign to accept. 
So he went to town with a merry heart and 
a cheerful countenance, and bought the ring—a 
dainty mixture of sapphires and pearls, and good 
yellow gold—before he attended to anything else. 
Then he disposed of one or two errands for Jim ; 
and took his way, in leisurely fashion, towards 
florist, looking a more refreshing 
ght than he at all imagined with his clear, 


his favourite 


happy eyes, bronzed complexion, and _ good- 
tempered mouth. 

And, though he was now in the West-End—on 
the very threshold of Bond Street, in fact—he 
sauntered boldly onwards in his tweed suit and 
bowler hat, carelessly confident that everybody 
was out of town—or, if not, well, what matter? 
And that was Deri Ross all over. 
looked about him pretty freely. 
He even noticed the milliners’ shops, and thought 
how Sybil would enjoy a day's shopping in town, 
and wished he had her with him, so that he 
could help her choose her trousseau: here Deri 
nearly laughed aloud for sheer happiness at the 
prospect of such a_ thing. 

As he lingered in front of one window contain- 
ing wonderful things in hats, he heard a prancing 
and seufHing of horses’ hoofs not far off. Turn- 
ing round to see what was happening, he was 
inclined to think that history was about to repeat 
itself. 

A rash or indifferent cyclist had got in the 
way of a carriage and pair which was coming 
down the street, and, losing his head and also 
his balance, had fallen at an awkward moment 
most under the prancing animals. 


Of course he 


the Oxgamists Daughter * 
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The coachman did his best to pull up, and more 
than one looker-on rushed into the road to help 
him stop his horses, but were scared into inaction 
by the furious rearing of one of them. 

Deri recognised that particular horse, and knew 
that the frightened animal would listen to him. 
Springing to its head, he laid a firm hand on 
the rein, exclaiming— 

‘Emperor! Soh, soh! good 
Emperor, there, lad!” 

The poor brute—used more to country roads 
than to busy streets—knew him at once, and 


horse! There, 


answered promptly to the soothing voice and 
masterful touch. When his excitement subsided 


his companion quieted down directly, and Deri, 
seeing his work was done, turned his attention 
to the cyclist. just as a voice called to him 
from the carriage— 

“What are you doing in town, sir, may I 
ask ?” 

A quick flush spread to cheeks and brow as 
Deri raised his hat in response to that unwel- 
come greeting from his grandfather; for Sir 
Peter Molyneux was one of the occupants of the 
“arriage. 

“May I not ask you the same question, sir! 
Deri was rarely taken at a_ disadvantage. 
“Jeanie, this is an unexpected pleasure. How are 
you, General?” And then Karl Desiderius glanced 
inquiringly at the pretty girl at Miss Vane's side. 

“You don’t know each other, do you? This is 
Deri Ross, Blanche. Deri, you have heard often 
enough of my cousin, Blanche Cartwright.” 

Miss Cartwright smiled bewitchingly. If Deri 
had not heard of her, she had frequently heard 
of him; as a matter of fact, each was well 
known to the other, by name. 

“Where are you staying?” inquired Sir Peter. 

“T am only up for the day. 1 go back again 
to-night.” 

“T thought your get-up was rather more sug- 
gestive of the country, or the seaside, than town, 
Is Jim with you?” 

“In town do you mean? No.” 

“How do you like it? Have you made a lot 
of money?” Jeanie Vane was in the secret of 
the tour, having, indeed, been the recipient. of 
much of Sir Peter's disapproval of “the absurd 
freak.” 

“We don’t 
“But, excuse me, 
standing.” 


>” 


replied Deri modestly. 
objects to be kept 


starve,” 
Emperor 












“How did you come to know Emperor?” asked 
General Vane. 

“I’ve seen him before to-day.” Deri’s eyes and 
mouth flashed into a sudden smile. “He's fidget- 
ing terribly; you had better drive on.” 

“You will dine with us this evening?” 


“Impossible, thanks; my train leaves soon 
after seven.” 
He made a signal to the coachman, and the 


horses dashed on. 
“We never thanked him for quieting Em- 
peror!” exclaimed Miss Cartwright. 
c r . , \ 
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“We didn't want our thanks.” growled = Sir 
Peter. “Where did you get that horse, General?” 

“T told you, I bought him at Tattersall’s. He 
belonged to a man called Long.” 

“That boy knew him very well.” 

* Evidently.” 

Long is not an uncommon name, and though it 
was familiar to Jeanie, at least, she did not connect 
it in any way with her old schoolfellow. She had 
only arrived in town the day before, so had failed 
to hear the whole history of Emperor, which her 
father might have repeated to her had she been on 
the spot when the horse was p ‘rchased. 


Deri chuckled to himself when he found how 


easily he had escaped. 

“Tt’s lucky they hadn't a spare seat to offer me, 
or they would have pumped me dry beuveen them 
that 
thought of 


—thanks to brute “imperor. 


Who ‘d 


obstreperous 


have his choosing that very 
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moment to kick up his heels in that frantic 
way? I wonder what became of the duffer of g 
cyclist?” 

For the cyclist had vanished without so much as 
a “Thank-you” for delivery from almost certain 
death. 

Deri’s thoughts wandered to the quartette, sitting 
down to dinner somewhere in the West-End, when 
into Moxon Station soon after 
eight o'clock. He felt not the slightest inclination 
to be making a fifth at that 
walked swiftly up the station road, and turned to 


his train steamed 


dinner-table as he 


fae 


wondering if 
looking 


the right, 
Sybil would be 
Z out for him. 
She was not in the 
garden; but she saw him 
coming. 
He found her in the 
sitting - room talking to 
Mr. Pye’s assistant, who 
tried to look 
his rival, but was 
baffled in the attempt by Deri’s friendly nod. 

“1T’m back again.” 

This unnecessary bit of information was given 
Miss Daranyi during a quiet handshake which 
one of the two did his best to prolong—a fact 
only too visible to the jealous eyes of the indig- 


daggers at 
rather 


nant rival. 

“So I see. Have you had a pleasant day?” 

Sybil released her hand, and pushed her chair a 
little further into the shadow, lest William Scar- 
let should see how her cheeks were trying t 
match the colour of his hair. 

“Oh, very!” 

Deri thought of the meeting in Bond Street, and 
he laughed. 

William for which Mr. Ross blessed 
him in his heart ; though he did not quite see why 
Sybil should accompany the young man to the 
front door, where there was a distinct pause in the 


rose to go, 











ing 


the 
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departure ; the following words reaching ears for 
which they were not 


“Then it is no use? 


intended :— 
You are quite sure, Miss 
Daranyi!” 

“Quite. I am more sorry than I can say. But 
you must not think it could ever come to pass.” 
"A huge sigh was the only comment on this as 
William Scarlet passed into the garden, 

“What's that can 
asked Deri as Sybil returned to him. 
help hearing.” 

“He 
morrow night 

“Anything else he'd like? 
But what's this Why, Sybil! 
here; what’s that fellow been saying to you? 





never come to pass. 
“TI couldn't 
wanted to give me some flowers for to- 
I admire his check ! 
Now, look 
You 


flowers. 


a tear? 


wouldn’t cry over refusing to wear his 
Though that in itself—do you mean he has actually 
presumed to——” 
“Hush, pleas You were not supposed to hear. 
Be generous, Deri, and forget it—as I shall.” 
“I'll do anything you ask for your sweetness 
in cating me by my name. Do it again, Sybil. 


Say. ‘I love you, Deri.’ ” 


“No,” said Sybil firmly. 

“Why not?” he asked in some dismay at her 
tone. 

“Because that would mean more than I am 
disposed to grant until I know who you are. I 


have been thinking of it all day, since what you 
said this morning.” 
“But. my dearest--——” 
‘I cannot 
“Well, it 
dearest, you know. 


allow you to call me that.” 
alter the fact; you are my 
What do you want me to tell 


don’t 
you’? That I am quite respectable?” 
“Don’t le 


who and what you are; 


foolish! You must tell me exactly 
and you must satisfy me 


that your friends would be willing to receive me.” 


“Phew ! This by way of inaudible soliloquy 
as Deri raised his eyes in great perplexity. “ You 
see, dear, they they don't even know of your 
existence as yet.” 

“I thought as much! I have suspected, all along, 


that you and yeur brother belong to a station far 


above mine. I believe my mother was well-born ; 
but my father was not. I will not enter any 
family where I am not welcome, Deri.” 

“You shall not, my sweetheart; I promise you 
that. Promise, on your side, to wait for me and 
not to encourage any other fellow, and I vow I'll 
be cont until you know all about me—which I 
cant tell you now, because it would involve the 


breaking of a promise I have given to—someon 


me, Sybil?” 





“IT cannot he p trusting. I 


truth itself Besides, 


believe you to be 
you keep that other promise 
so faithfully that I know I may depend on you.” 

That ’s spoken like the dear girl you are. 


Sybil!” 


Con- 
fess you love me. 
‘That’s not in the zr 


Sybil drew back as he stood 


contract 
before her. 

generous! It is so easy to 
Won't you try!” 


1 


iD 1 
but you will be 


say it—only, ‘I love you, Deri.’ 


He took her face in his hands, and his eyes 
held hers for an instant; when they drooped, the 
longed-for whisper reached his ears—“I love you, 
Deri.” 

But she refused to wear his ring: 
she account to her father for the possession of it? 
He had not thought of that; it would never do 
asking questions yet awhile as 
so the ring had to 


for how would 


to have Daranyi 
to his connections and so on; 
be returned, regretfully, to Deri’s waistcoat pocket. 

The flowers, however, were quite a different 
thing. Deri was at the cottage when they reached 
Sybil on the following afternoon, and her delight 


in the choice blossoms, fresh from one of the 
best. florists in London, pleased him mightily. 


He helped arrange them in the pretty frock 
before he hurried off to the concert room. which 
was full to crowding when he and his colleagues 
took up their places on the platform, Jim acting 
as pianist for the occasion by Daranyi’s desire. 

Deri’s first thought was to look for Sybil amongst 
the audience, Jim’s to look for Justinia; but both 
temporarily, by their re- 
spective lovers: for sitting with the party from 
Greenslade were General Vane, his daughter and 
niece, and Sir Peter Molyneux of Molyneux Park, 
in the county of Durham! 


girls were forgotten, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MY LADY MANCEUVRES. 
7/0 do Lady Morton justice, she was ter- 
ribly penitent when she 
realise the extent of the 
done by indulging her 
curiosity concerning the two young 


began to 
mischief 
she had 





who had dawned on _ her 


some 


men 
horizon, 
without any willingness to render an account of 
themselves and their antecedents. And her lady- 
ship's discomfiture was increased by the inward 
knowledge that she had not—to quote her nephew 


weeks previously, 


—“played quite fair.” 

When Ted mentioned the name of Emperor's new 
owner, his aunt speedily saw her way to gaining 
the knowledge she desired, which would place the 
impudent Deri in her 

them to accept her 


indifferent Jim and the 


power, and would compel 


friendly patronage. 


Debrett told her that the heir to the title and 
property of General Vane’s near neighbour, Sir 
Peter Molyneux, was James Graham Molyneux, 


twenty-seventh 
parently, Jim’s age, and Lady Morton 
his handkerchiefs bore the monogram 
taken pains to herself, 
temporarily, on one handkerchief 
used by him, in order to decipher the monogram 
at her leisure. 

Assuming, therefore, that 
track, it was now comparatively easy to learn all 
about these mysterious strangers without asking a 
single question. Justinia’s old schoolfellow, Jeanctte 
Vane, happened to be second cousin to a certain 


This was, ap- 
knew that 
“5, &. Re” 


now in his year, 


because she had possess 


occasion, of a 


she was on the right 








**T cannot go—that’s certain !’”’—p. 203, 


Blanche Cartwright, whose father was related in 
some way to Viscount Morton, who, with his young 
wife, chanced to be conveniently at hand when 
Blanche was born. 

Before her twelfth birthday the child had paid 
many a visit to Greenslade; but she had then 
been sent abroad to school, and Lady Morton had 
lost sight of her. 

It was not until quite 
countess had discovered the 
the Cartwrights and Jeanette Vane, and she chose 
to ignore the fact that she had discovered as 
much. Blanche she knew to be now in England, 
residing with her father and mother at a pretty 
place in Kent, which Mr, Cartwright had inherited 
a few years previously. 


recently that the Vis- 


relationship between 


What her ladyship did not know was that the 
two girls—Blanche and Jeanette—had become in- 
timate friends since the return of the former from 
her school in Germany, and that Blanche had quite 
recently paid a long visit to Upton Farlow, which 
resulted in her carrying her cousin back to Kent 
with her, both spending a few days in London, 
en route for Blanche’s home, under the care of 
General Vane, who was in town on matters of busi- 
ness connected with his estate—one thing being to 


replace a carriage horse which had lately died. 


And, even if her plotting ladyship had known 
this much, she could not possibly guess that Sir 
Peter Molyneux would decide to visit London 
just then and join his neighbours at theif 
favourite hotel. 
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And it was quite beyond the power of human 
foresight to imagine the probability of a letter, 
addressed to Blanche Cartwright at her home in 
the east of Kent, being forwarded to her at that 
hotel in town, and being opened and read by her 
in the company of her uncle and cousin, and Sir 
Peter Molyneux. 

Yet this was just what occurred; and, moreover, 
the letter was read aloud for the benefit of those 


other three—or, at least, two of them, though it 


more nearly concerned the third than either of 


e moment, 
“This is from Lady Morton of Greenslade. She 


them guessed at tl 


wants me to go and stay there; but I cannot go, 
that’s certain. Not now, at any rate.” 

“Lady Morton of Greenslade?) Why, she is 
Justinia Long’s aunt. You have heard me speak 
of Justinia She was my greatest chum at school ; 
such a nice girl, but as haughty as an empress. I 
spent the Christmas holidays with her once. Her 
father is the rector of Moxon.” 

“Shall I read the letter?” asked Blanche. “It 
is not very long.” 

“Do.” 

Blanche therefore read as follows :— 


“GREENSLADE. Saturday, 

“My DEAR BLANCHE,—I hear you have returned 
from your travels; and that next season will find 
your name on the list of its débutantes. Before 
that time arrives I want you to pay us a long 
visit, for there will’ be no getting at you after- 
wards, I know And, unless you are otherwise 
occupied, you cannot do better than come to us 
at once, for the country is looking charming in 
its early autumn tints, and I remember of old what 
a lover of colour you are. Besides, I can actually 
offer you something small in the shape of gaiety. 
All Moxon is agog concerning the usual quarterly 
concert to be given next Wednesday evening by 


our eccentric but clever organist’s band. He— 


Daranyi, curious name, is it not?—he ,is Hun- 
garian by birth. He is a wonderful musician, and 
has trained his really excellent band out of quite 
raw amateur material, supplied by the shopkeepers’ 
assistants, for the most part, though men of differ- 
ent rank take part in the performance; the par- 





ticul attraction, on the present occasion, being 
one of two young men who dropped into Moxon 
—apparently from the clouds—one day, some weeks 
ago, just in time to stop my brother's horse, which 
had run away, and had already killed a very 
promising young man, whose death would have 
reduced Ignatz Daranyi to despair, had not this 
timely new-comer speedily proved his ability to 
take the place of deceased, who had been first 
Violin in the band. The concert was postponed, 
owing to this sad event; but it is to come off on 
Wednesday next, and I can promise you a treat 
if you care to come and hear the truly wonderful 
playing of this unknown young genius. Make up 
your mind, and let me know quickly, there’s a 
good girl 

By the way, it will interest you to know that 
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the horse I have mentioned, which belonged to 
my brother the rector, has been purchased by 
General Vane, who, I hear, is a cousin of your 
mother’s. I had the pleasure of seeing his 
daughter some years ago, when she was visiting 
my niece at the rectory; it is mainly owing 
to her—my niece—that poor Emperor was sold: 
he possesses no fault beyond that of an excitable 
temper, which can be kept in abeyance by plenty 
of exercise. 

‘I shall expect you on Tuesday, dear child. 
There is a capital train, which gets here between 
five and six in the afternoon.—Yours affection- 
ately, LoTTige Morton.” 


“Emperor comes from there, does he?” said 
General Vane. “If you go down, Blanche, I wish 
you would gain all the information you can about 
the horse, and let me know.” 

“Yes, uncle; but I am not going, you know” 

“T should like to see Justinia again,” Jeanic 
spoke meditatively. “ How would it be for you to 
make your inquiries in person, father? You could 
take us down to hear this wonderful genius—that 
would serve as an excuse for going—and then you 
could ask Mr. Long as many questions as you like 
about Emperor. 

“Tt’s not a bad idea,’ 
mean, go down and return the same day?’ 

“Yes. I should like to take Justinia by surprise. 
We need not let her know that we are coming, 
and then we would walk into the rectory in time 
for afternoon tea; it would be great fun.” 

“But what about me?” asked Blanche. “Lady 
Morton will be very disgusted if I refuse her in- 
vitation, and then go with you.” 

“Why not go to her for a few days?” said her 
cousin. “Father will be in town for another 
week, at least. and I could stay here with him 
until you return, if your stay at Greenslade does 
not exceed that time. Only don’t let Lady Morton 
or Justinia expect that we are coming.” 

Sir Peter had been silent during this conversa- 
tion; he had stiffened, mentally, as the long un- 
heard name of Daranyi fell on his ear when 
Blanche was reading her letter from Lady Morton. 
Something told him that this man was his un- 
acknowledged son-in-law; and he felt a sudden 
hard curiosity to see what the years and the loss 
of his wife had done for him. So he abruptly 


’ agreed the General; “you 


’ 


broke silence by saying 

“If you go, I will join you.” 

“That settles the matter,” declared General Vane. 
“T was hesitating, Ill confess, because it seemed 
scarcely kind to leave you to amuse yourself in 
this great lonely Babylon. Then I tell you what 
we will do. We might as well all go to this 
concert; probably everyone else in the place will 
be there. Ill ask our landlord here to telegraph 
to a decent hotel at Moxon—if there is one. He 
need not mention our names—only secure us 
tickets for the concert, and have dinner ready for 
us to eat beforehand; also to keep us some beds. 
I should suggest that we travel by an afternoon 
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train, and that you surprise your friend, Miss 
Long, Jeanie, by appearing at the concert. You 
can have your chat with her next morning. 


Blanche had better go earlier than we do, as 


will of course be met by Lady Morton, or some 
of her people. Will this arrangement suit you, 
Molyneux? To dine sleep at Moxon, and 
return the following day?” 

* Quite.” 

It was the next morning, or rather early in 
the afternoon, that the 1% with Deri 
occurred ; but it was much later in the day before 


she 


and 
NCOnNTE Ross 


either of the quartette began to associate his ac- 
quaintance with Emperor, his musical genius, and 


the mystery of his present abode, with Lady 
Morton’s letter and Daranyi’s concert. And then 
nothing was said except between the two girls, 


who merrily anticipated the recognition which 
might possibly take place on the morrow 

Blanche Cartwright went on in advance, 
others following by a later train. 

‘* Better take enough frocks to last 
week,” Blanche had suggested, as she 
temporary farewell of her cousin; “I 
your friend will you to stay with 
as long a time as I stay at Greenslade.” 

Jeanette acted on this hint, and had no 
to regret having done so. 

When she and her father 
Sir Peter had not spoken a _ word 
leaving town—they found they had only just 
time for a hurried dinner if they wished to be 
present at the opening of the concert. 

All doubts as to the discovery of 
Deri were set at the 
loquacious Robert, convulsed 
Vane by his comments on Sir Peter's heir. 

“* Mr, 
going to. I 


the 


you a 
took a 
feel 
her for 


sure 
want 


cause 


reached Moxon with 


-who since 


and 
the 


Jeanie 


Jim 


rest during meal by 


who nearly 


Daranyi’s concerts are always’ worth 


ought to know, if anyone does, 


seeing that my brother is first cornet in the 
band.” Thus had Robert prefaced his inter- 
mittent information. He proceeded to inform his 
hearers of Mark Fenton’s death, and of Deri’s 


courage in stopping the runaway horse 
that’s not than 


have 


* Though 
other man 
opportunity. 
say a word in 
they say the March 
he has composed, which is to be played to-night, 


we'll say more any 


would done; given the same 
Sauce, Not that I 


disparrishment of young 


mem ? wish to 


toss : 
worth going to hear. 


is really And he certainly 


knows what he’s about on the vi'lin, though 
my brother says he antics too much; like a 
monkey up and down a stick, and that sort of 
thing.’ 

Jeanie so nearly choked at this that Robert's 


attention was drawn off his narrative while he 


anxiously watched 


poured water into a glass, and 
her efforts to a drop 


“Now Mr. Molyneux ain't in it anywhere with 


swallow 


his brother—if they are brothers; though, for 


the matter of that, no one knows who they are, 
or where they come from. I myself, took ‘em 
for gents the first day I saw them, when they 


marched in here, and ordered 


lunch, as big as 
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though, as I say, Ross 
fiddler, 
brother ‘s 
high-shouldered 
himself, 


you like ; 
out to be a 
band where my 
Molyneux—he’s a 
much to 
look at 
a bit, of a morning. 


young 
glad to get 
first and 


turned 
in the 
young 
without 
much to 
well, he teaches our rector’s son, 
He's a trifle stand-offish, js 


and 
cornet, 
chap 
not so 


say for and 


either 


Mr. Molyneux ; but they only lodges at Mr, 
Peek’s, whose husband was sexton at the parish 
church in his time; so they needn't think 
respectable and pretty well-to-do men like my 


brother and me’s going to ‘Mister’ them every 
time we speak of them. F 
“If you please.” 


Cheese, sir?’ 


General Vane had had as much as he could 
stand by this time, and Jeanie made her escape, 
saying she should be back in five minutes. 


In the room allotted to her for the night she 
had her laugh out, speculating uneasily the while 
as to Sir Peter's reason for allowing the waiter to 
had 


talk as he done. 


Then taking her gloves and fan, and a final 
look at her reflection in the limited means at her 
disposal on the toilette table, she hastened down. 
stairs, anxious not to be too late for Deri’ 
March. 


The concert was to be held in the largest room 
Moxon could provide—viz. the banqueting-room at 
the Town Hall, which was in the 
the Angel Hotel, and only a few 
from it. 

Miss Vane and her escorts walked the few steps 
from the one to the other, and 


same street as 
yards distant 


necessary to pet 
then Jeanie’s merry face dimpled as she caught 
sight of Justinia Long getting out of a brougham, 
followed by 
remembered 


another girl, whom she fancied she 


having seen before. 
Why did you not 


are you 


“Jeanie, can it be yourself? 


let me know 


you were coming? Where 


staying } 
“We are only here for night. My 
to see you and surprise 


one chief 


reason fur coming was 


you. This is my father, Justinia, and Sir Peter 
Molyneux.” 
Justinia started on hearing that name, and 


at the baronet. in whom she quickly 


looked closely 
traced a likeness to Jim which gave her the first 
inkling of his rank. Her eyes brightened as 
she returned Sir Peter's stately bow and permitted 
cordially by Jeanie’s 


real 


her fingers to be clasped 


father. Then she turned to her companion, 
saying 
“You will remember Jeanie Vane, Sybil? You 


saw her when she stayed with us some years ago. 
was familiar.” Jeanie 


* Father, this is Miss 


‘I thought yoyr face 
shook 
a very important personage this evening.” 
and start 


smiled as she hands, 
Daranyi 
Peter’s turn to start 
his almost phenomenal powers 
of self-control. It was news to him that Daranyi 
had a daughter—named, too, after his own long-lost 
child. He looked keenly at the dark piquante face 


a regular Molyneux face of the type— 


It was Sir 
he did, in spite of 


how ; 


feminine 


when General Vane said to him gravely— 
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rhed 
the “Did you hear, Molyneux? This is Miss directing the said smile, first to Sybil, as in 
oung Daranyi.” duty bound (or so he chose to consider), he sent 
hout The spasmodic bow with which the baronet his eyes again to Sir Peter's grim face; and 
h to acknowledged the introduction had nothing at all bowed as easily and naturally as if he had been 
son stately about it. Sybil’s little curtesy was of delighted to see him. 
h, is much better quality. His favourite’s audacity pleased the baronet 
Mrs Blanche Cartwright introduced her cousin and mightily ; he returned the bow with one of his 
arish incle, also Sir Peter, at whom Lady Morton stared own stateliest manufactures, leaving Mr. Ross 
hink in astonishment, though she quickly got herself free to continue his courteous acknowledgment of 
my under control. She had been disappointed in the remaining three of the quartette whom he 
very Blanche. Either the girl did not know Jim and had saved, possibly, from a nasty accident on the 
Deri, even by hearsay, or she was determined not previous day. 
to give them away. Already her inquisitive lady- Then Jim rose and made himself visible, 
ould ship had repented of inviting her to the Manor, nodding heartily to his grandfather and to the 
Cape where her room would have been useful for another Vanes; thus setting Lady Morton's doubts per- 
guest; but, on seeing Sir Peter Molyneux there in manently at rest concerning his identity and 
she the flesh, the Viscountess took courage, and her social status 
vhil spirits rosee—for she scented an interesting dénow- Sybil was sitting next to Sir Peter (an arrange- 
r to wnt to the evening’s entertainment. ment purely undesigned; but how was Jim to 
As ignorant as Sybil herself of the relationship know that’); and so, of course, the whole thing 
final existing between the organist’s daughter and the was at end, leaving nothing to be desired by 
her baronet, Lady Morton contented herself with rather Mr. Molyneux save a satisfactory understanding 
own a curt greeting of Miss Daranyi. She had not with Justinia, who, though she knew it not, had 
eri’s forgiven the spirited girl for resenting her well- just given him more hope in a single glance than 
meant interference in her affairs some weeks he had had from her at all. 
room previously Deri, however, made no mistake as to the pro- 
n at The scant courtesy meted out by the lady of bable result of this accidental meeting. He saw 
t as the manor to his grand-daughter did not escape that Sybil sat next her grandfather; but he 
stant Sir Peter's sharp eyes. He smiled his grim smile 
ss he thought how easy it would be for him to 
steps raise Sybil Daranyi—his own daughter's child—to 
and 1 position which would produce a speedy change 
ught in this would-be great lady's behaviour. 
ham he question was, Should he do it? If he did, 
she it would be for the momentary satisfaction of 
rushing Lady Morton—to whom he took an 
not instant but lasting dislike—because she had pre- 
you sumed to snub his grand-daughter. This was 
searcely sufficient reason, to a mind which prided 
chief itself on its “logical justice,” for acknowledging 
prise the child of a man who had long ago done him a 
eter great injury, and who had added to that injury 
keeping from him the fact that a child had 
and een born of the marriage which Sir Peter had 
ckly never blessed with his approval and sanction. 
first There was no need to make up his mind to- 
d as ght. Time enongh for that when he had settled 
itted wecounts with his rebel heir, and when he had 
nie’s had an interview with Ignatz Daranyi. 
1ion, 
You CHAPTER XV. 
\go THE CONCERT. 
anie RCT ERI =was the first to recognise the 
Miss baronet. His jaw dropped, for an 
ng instant, as his expressive eyes tele- 
star graphed the news to Jim, who sat 
wers at the piano, partly concealed from 
anyl ru * the audience. But it was not in 
-lost the nature of Karl Desiderius to 
face be taken aback for more than a second or 80, 
pe— Recovering himself by a prodigious effort, he 
forced a smile to his lips which did creditable 
uty for his usual spontaneous one; and. after “She had her laugh out.”—p. 304 
562 
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“There was no mistaking the nature of the glance.” —p, 307. 


knew, by the expression of the two faces, that, 
not only had Sir Peter made no move towards ac- 
knowledging his grand-daughter, but that Sybil 
was still unaware that such, or any, relationship 
existed between herself and the baronet. 

As Daranyi took his place—too excited to see 
within a few orchestra, 
him with the fixedness of 
animosity —the first violin nodded, reassuringly, 
twice at the MS. copy of his own work 
stand copy done by Sybil 


“big eves” at it, as the 


who sat yards of the 


regarding ancient 
once or 


on the before him—a 


made children say 

raised the said eyes to watch the conductor's }dton, 
graceful and masterly curve of the 
down came Deri’s 
responsive violin; and 


and, with a 
flexible wrist. 
the strings of the 
were all forgotten in the splendid “ go” 
March 


bow smartly on 
Deri's 
troubles 
of his well-practised 





There was no mistake about 
in having selected that for his opening number. 
As the band warmed to their work, the effect on 
the audience was quickly seen and felt by the 
performers. Rarely had the sympathy _ between 
listeners and players been so rapidly established. 
As the concluding chords were smartly struck, 
the applause broke out with prolonged 
that, contrary to all 
Daranyi had to agree to an encore. 


Daranyi’s wisdom 


such 
enthusiasm precedent at 
these concerts, 
He was as much excited as anyone, and as proud 
as though Deri had actually belonged to him 
He gleefully bade the young composer rise and 
bow his acknowledgment to the audience before 
proceeding with the c«xcere, 

As for a certain grim old gentleman sitting in 
he might 
evident 


reserved 
himself for the 


seats, 


the front row of the 


have written the March 
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pleasure and pride he took in it. A pair of dark 
eves at his side were raised furtively and gladly 


to his face from time to time—as often, in fact, 


as they could prevent themselves from dwelling 
on Deri's dearly loved face. For, if this old gentle- 
man were really related to Jim Molyneux, he must 
be also a connection of Deri’s; and, naturally, he 


must be very proud of being connected with so 
gifted a person. So Sybil worked a world of 
sympathy into those furtive glances, and began to 
cultivate quite a fendresse in her happy young 
heart for Sir Peter Molyneux, Bart. 


Discoveril by degrees, the bond of interest 


and sympathy existing between Deri and _ the 
organist’: daughter, Sir Peter began to give the 


latter more of his 


attention than he had yet 
deigned her. He had been amusing himself by 


examining the faces and demeanour of the 
bandsmen—the present associates, as he supposed, 
of the future owner of Molyneux Park. 


They were not an aristocratic-looking lot of men. 


For the most part, plebeian was written in plain 


letters on each intent face; and they’ were, 
one and all, rendered insignificant to the critical 
student of human proportions by comparison 


with their 
Deri Ross 
Then came Deri's first solo. He left his seat 
and took up his stand almost in the centre of 


leader—handsome, bonny, /nrsouciant 


the orchestra, and just in front of Sybil, as Jim 
started the prelude on the piano. 

Sir Peter had often heard the Gondolicra, and 
had secretly enjoyed it, as interpreted by Deri Ross ; 


but he did not enjoy it now: for there was no 
mistaking the nature of the glance shot at Sybil 
Daranyi’s blushine face as the soloist sounded the 
first note, 

Sir Peter's heart was hardened, and so grew his 
feature He was telling himself that the man 


who had robbed him of his daughter had schemed 


to rob him of his grandson; or to compe! him to 
acknowledve that daughter’s child by marrying 
her to Jim. Jim having failed him, he had en- 
trapped the more easy-going Deri, who might serve 
almost equally well as a go-between to secure a 


slice of the Molyneux money for Daranyi. 

This was the thought of Sir Peter’s heart—self- 
grown. He had better have listened to Deri’s music 
and have learnt the truth. But where self-deception 
reigns wilfully supreme, there is no room for truth. 
At length the concert was over, and by this 
ime the baronet’s face might have been carved 
in granite, so inflexible was its purpose; and that 
ose—alas! for Sybil and Deri—so unfriendly 


to the man on whom his eyes were resting with 


denunciatory challene 
Dara lropped his ddten It fell at his feet, 
and lay there, unrecovered, while he returned that 
gaze with « equally unfriendly and = equally 
nun itor 


forward and, picking up the little 
wand of office, restored it to his conductor with a 
smile which froze on his face as he saw the look 


is. bei interchanved between the baronet 
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and his daughter's widower; as he saw, too, that 
Sybil was watching both and had grown pale 
with anxiety as to what this thing might mean. 

A dozen swift steps took Sybil’s lover from the 
platform. Once out of sight of the slowly dis- 
persing audience, Deri flew to where he had left 
his cap and overcoat. Struggling into the latter 
as rapidly as possible, and catching up his vivlin, 
he ran back into the room by another door, and 
reached Sybil’s side just as Sir Peter was bowing 
to her with ironical courtesy, and saying, loudly 
enough to be heard by the man who still stood 
in the centre of the orchestra— 

‘I have the honour to wish Mr. Daranyi’s 
daughter a very good evening.” 

Sybil returned the bow stiffly, not liking the 
baronet’s manner any more than she understood it, 
and turned instinctively to Deri, who drew her 
hand on his arm with a defiant stare at her 
grandfather. 

“Deri, we shall have much to talk about after 
so long an absence.” Sir Peter's voice was icily 
cold. “You and Jim will oblige me by taking 
supper with me at my hotel.” 

“Certainly, sir, when I have seen Miss Daranyi 
home.’ 

There was no mistaking Deri’s manner or the 
resolution of his tone. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

AFTERWARDS, 
secret is a secret no longer, Sybil.” 
Deri and his sweetheart had left 
the Town Hall, and were walking 
down the street alone, as far as 
listeners were concerned. ~ You 
know now who we are—-Jim and I 

at least yon must have guessed. 
Sir Peter Molyneux is Jim’s grandfather: Jim i 
heir to the title and estate. I am a person of 
no importance, being only Jim's step-brother ; and 
not related at all to Sir Peter. His only son 
married my mother—a widow with one child— 
and, since then, I have lived mostly at Moly- 
neux Park, and Sir Peter has been generous 
enough to make me an annual allowance; that 
is all.” 

‘IT am glad you are not the heir!” Such was 
Sybil’s comment: and it delighted Deri’s heart 
with the assurance it bore of her affection being 
wholly for himself, as he had hoped. “But 
things will be just as difficult as if vou were,” 
‘did you see the terrible 
look they gave each other, Daddy and Sir Peter? 
What does it mean, Deri?” 

But Deri was not at liberty to say; so he 


she continued shrewdly ; 


evaded the question. 
‘Your father has never liked the name of 
Molyneux, you know; there is, apparently, some 
feeling between him and Sir Peter. 
“Deri, you know what it is; you are the 
in the 


worst hand world at deception -actual 


deception, Tell me what it is 
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notice such an_ insignificant 








* Especially 
to know. 
it. I wonder if 








“Tt fell at his feet, and lay there.’ 


cannot, Sybil. 


it something I 
was of opinion 


something she ought 


so; therefore 


best judge of that. 


it my father 


would rather 


thing from you, Sybil.” 


take me into his 


at Sir Peter! 


Sir Peter—had 
been introduced ; 
being only the 
supposed he was far 


young person. But I see it 
was a larger reason than that, 
I wonder what he and Daddy 
have had to do with each 
other, and why they dislike 
each other so heartily? You 


could tell me, only your lips 
are sealed; so I need not 


waste time in idle speculation, 
This will be our last walk to. 
gether, Deri.” 

“Sybil! My darling, what 
are you saying!” 

“You must not call me 
that! They won't allow it, 
you know, either of them.” 

Thus spoke Sybil the child: 
and they were the last words 
Sybil the child ever uttered. 
As they turned from the street 
into the deserted road leading 
to Honeysuckle Cottage. Sybil 
the woman awoke, with a throb 
of pain in her heart which 
made her cling to her lover's 
arm. “But it is true, Deri? 
I am your darling? 

“As I live, Sybil, you are 
my darling—my love, my sweet- 
heart, my wife!” 

His arms enfolded her, as 
with a little sobbing sigh, she 
nestled against him, her face 
upturned for his kiss. 

“They shall not part us, 
Sybil. This wretched secret, 





over which they choose to 


quarrel, is nothing that can 





it most centainly was 


not 
dear. It is hateful having to withhold any- 
something am sure I onght 
I see by your manner that 


I can persuade my father 


I had been rather surprised 
spoken to me after 


divide you and me—nothing 
that ought, or need, divide us, 
You promised yesterday that 
you would wait for me, until I was free to ask 
your father’s permission to marry you. I shall ask 
him to-morrow—to-night, if I see him again, He 
will refuse it ; but—that will make no difference!” 

He felt her tremble a little as he put the 
question. 

“He is all I have, Deri ; he is my father. If 
I disobeyed him, he would never forgive me—he 
would never see me again, Could I leave him 
all alone?” 

Deri's clasp tightened; he knew she would 
have to choose between her father and _ himself, 
and he knew what her choice would be. 

‘You might persuade him, in time, Sybil. He 
is not a hard man—not like Sir Peter. I begin 
to see new that Av does not know how to for 
give; but your father is not like that.” 

‘I don't know; I cannot tell. I have never 
seriously offended him yet. We must hope for 
the best. Deri. Ought you not to go back? Sit 
Peter will be expecting you. I can go the rest 
of the way alone.” 
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Are you going to grudge me _ these 


last few moments! Sir Peter must await my 
convenience this once. If he disapproves of my 
marriag’ he will cut off my allowance. Could 
you keep house on four hundred a year, Sybil? 


] possess that much of my own.” 
Do you You are quite a rich man.” 
You don't answer my question. Could you 
keep house on four hundred a year?’ 
“Luxuriously: Daddy only allows half that 
for everything But you forget what I said 
—that I will never enter a family where I am 
not welcom: 
“My father and mother are not living; I 
have no brothers—except dear old Jim, who 
would always welcome you, dear—and no 
sisters. 
‘There is Sir Peter.” 
“We should not live at Molyneux Park when 


we are married. We will live in London, Sybil ; 
and I will compose a big work.” 

Ile was talking against time ; making her walk 
as slowly as he could; wilfully shutting his 
eyes to the parting that was before them. But, 
vo as slowly as he would, they had to reach the 
cottage at last; and, in the porch, they had to 


{re you not going to ask me in, to wait 


until your father comes murmured Deri, trying 
to imagine that he would still be a welcome 
re 


guest at the cotta 


‘Yes, if you think he will like to find you 





us plainly did Sybil show her lover that 
the path of duty was the one always to be 


‘You said, just now, that he will refuse to 


give me to you, Deri. Hark! that is his step! 


Oh,,my love, my love!” Her arms crept round 
his neck and clung there. Deri held her closely 
to him in an embrace which both felt must be 
the last for some time to come. 

‘One vord, Sybil: you will be my _ wife, 
some day, in spite of everything?’ 


If I am ever anyone's wife, I will be yours, 

Deri ! And with that promise he had to be 

ntent, for Daranyi had entered the gate, and 
was striding towards them 


Ah! I thought I should find you here, false 
countryman, false friend! Your hand off my 
laughter, sir Sybil. go into the house. And 


lear me: if you ever communicate again, by look, 


word, or letter, with Karl Desiderius Ross, I will 


nothing more to do with you.” 

Father, this is unjust, unlike yourself! What 
has he done vhat have I done—that you should 
trea u Kf S 

What he ha lone, his own conscience will 

hin i is crept into my house, and into 
my i | e traitor he i knowing 

randson of the man 

Sir Peter Molyneux is not related to me, Mr. 


His heir and grandson is your half-brother. 





Go, and darken my doors no more! Yet stay! 
Have you told her? 

‘IT am no betrayer of confidence, Mr. Daranyi. 
I gave you my promise that I would tell no 
one except Jim. Will you not believe that I 
never wished to deceive you’? Let me, at least, 
explain why——" 

‘I will listen to no explanations. Sybil, did 
you not hear me tell you to go into the 
house ?” 

“ Father—Daddy dear—I love him: Ycu will 
not send him away?” 

Soft young hands clasped the organist’s harder 
ones: pleading eyes were raised to his in the 
semi-darkness ; 
of Sybil’s voice. 

Deri kept silence; knowing that if words could 
soften Daranyi they must needs come from his 


and very beseeching was the tone 


daughter. 

But the old man was only fighting down his 
weakness ; he had it under his foot as he pushed 
Sybil from him. 

“Obey me instantly, or I turn you out this 
night.” 

Slowly, with backward glance, the poor girl 
went into the house, and up to her own room. 

Then Deri spoke 

“You will regret this harshness, Mr. Daranyi. 
Is it nothing to you that you make her un- 
happy? Would you drive her to follow her 
mother’s example !?” 

* Would you drive me to fetching a policeman 
to turn you off my premises, Mr. Karl Ross? 
You are slow to take the hint that you are 
unwelcome ; slow to understand that I would 
rather give my daughter to a beygyar in the 
street than to a man who has so basely deceived 
me.” 

“T repeat I did not wish to deceive you. 
What I did, I did for Sybil’s sake. We—Jim 
and I—wished to make up the quarrel between 
you and Sir Peter, in order that Sybil might be 
given the position which is hers by rights.” 

“Sybil is an organist’s daughter—nothing more. 
What position do you speak of?” 

“That of Sir Peter Molyneux’s 
daughter.” 


grand- 


‘Sybil will accept no position that was denied 
to her mother. Her mother, born a Molyneux, 
was content to become a Daranyi. Her daughter, 
born a Daranyi, must remain one— unless she 
wishes to forsake her father. At least, she shall 
not wed a Molyneux.” 

‘I am no Molyneux, Mr. Daranyi.” 

You are worse ; you are a traitor.” 
I am no traitor, Mr. Daranyi.” 

“You are what is still worse than that, at 
this moment you are an intruder 

‘Well. L will go. But I shall return to-morrow 
and tell Sybil that Sir Peter is her grandfather, 
wad that that is why you will not give her to 
me. She shall choose between us, 

‘So be it. A traitor to hospitality will, of 
course, not scruple to break a promise.” 


You will—you must release me from that 
promise.” 

* Never.” 

* But Sybil ought to know who she is 


“If T have my way, she will die in ignorance of 


her mother’s people. Did you say you were going !” 

“For the present—yes. You will see me_ to- 

morrow. You will let me teach you to think 

less hardly of me, Mr. 
Are you going?” 

So Deri went—as far as the gate. When he 

had closed that after him he lent his elbows on 


Daranyi.” 


Tuk QUIVER. 





and wondered how it would all end, and when 

he would win his wife 
He was still there 

an hour later. 


when Jim came down the 
road, nearly There were no 
shadows on the blind then; but the light re. 
mained ; and Deri knew full weil that the girl, 
whose happiness was to him the thing most to 
be desired on earth, was in that room with a 
heart half-breaking under its burden of sudden 
loss; for he knew that she would place duty 
first—she would not leave her father to live and 


die alone. 
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! up i Crh light mn Sybil s bed- 
1 
| } iw her shadow on the blind. 
rh other shadow stood by hers Daranyi 
had gone to his daughter's room, to impress on 
he e lasting nature of his unforgivencss should 
! have anvthing more to do with Deri Ross. 
How would Sybil answer? What would = she 
1 l It was a cruel choice to force on any 
On one side, the man he loved; on the 
ther to whom she had long been all 
| I lrov liom l Net it for the 
l beiny mad and the lover leant on the 


blind, 


gate, and watched those shadows on the 





I thought I should find you here, dear old 
chap. Jim's hand fell lovingly on his brothers 
shoulder I 


Peter—one you will be 


bring you a message from Sir 
rather expecting, I faney 
He says that until you prefer his society to that 
daughter, you need not 
They had a precious 


of TIynatz Daranyi 
trouble to see him avain. 
concert-room, Deri, after everyone 


own Sybil: and 


row in the 
left. Sir 

Daranyi will not release me from my promise 
not to tell her who her mother’s people were. 


Peter retTuses to 


There will never be anv reconciliation now 
Sybil is forbidden 


I amin 


Sir Peter declines to see me 
io speak to me ; truly,” said Deri bitterly “ 


happy case, ( lec.) 
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THE GLORY 





OF SERVICE. 


By the Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


HERE is an impressive 
ness about last things. 
The last words spoken 

7 before the long voyage 
is’ taken, the last 

utterances from the lips 

that are growing cold in 

death, seem to have a 

which 


meaning glorifies 


the commonplace — words 
which are uttered; the 
emphasis of the unknown lingers about them. 
“Oh! but they say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony.’ 
There is 


in this chapter (St. John xiii). Our Lord’s 


something of this impressiveness 
last hour is drawing near. The shadow of 
the future 1s upon Him ancl His disciples. 
He foresees what is coming. “Jesus knew 
that His hour was come that He should 
depart out of this world unto the Father.” 
His heart is full of the spirit of tender 
affection which He has always cherished to- 
and the pathos of the 
future gives special force to this tenderness. 
He. speaks His last 
whom He loved sO well. 

And what is the which He 
gives! Will Tle use these last hours in 


wards His disciples ; 
message to the men 
THESSALC 


I 


pressing Upon them some deep mystery of 
the faith ; in 


viving them SOTLC new 


revelation of — the deep things of God? 
Will He unfold) to their wondering minds 
some fresh dogma; will He elucidate for 
them some of the mysterious — problems 


which perplex the minds of men? On the 
contrary, hat He teaches is the simplest 
thing in the world. His last words and 


His last actions teach no deep thing, but 


something which a child might understand. 
He teach them that the true test of life 
is found in service: and that the true 
spirit ol rvice 1 the spirit of implicity. 

Hi teaches them that service is the 
true test of life. He teaches them hy 
action Having loved His own that were 
in the world, He loved them unto the 
end ind because of the greatness of His 
love Hi would) teach them the greatest 
thine Hy new, and He would teach them 
in the best way, and as children might be 
taught DY xample. 

Ile re from Supper Ile girded Tim 
: f, and He went round and washed Lis 
disciples’ feet. He took upon Him the 


form of a servant; He did them service ; 
and in doing so He taught them that ser- 
vice was the highest law of life. “ Ye call 
me Master and Lord: and ye say well; for 
If I then, your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet, ye also ought to 
In other words, 


sO ] ain. 


wash one another's feet.” 
5 have shown you 
taught you service ; for the serviceable life 
is the only true and good life. Seek no 
high things ; seek not to understand deep 
mysteries ; but seek to serve.” 

This His last teaching is in harmony 
with the spirit of His teaching at all 
His parables teach the same thing. 
The Parable of the Talents is designed to 
show ous that our 
employed in service. 


service; I have 


times. 


powers are to be 
Only indolence,  selfish- 
ness, and cowardice shrink from employing 
them in the world. God expects His owl 
with usury : He expects that those to 
whom He has given powers will employ 
those powers for the service of mankind. 
The same truth is taught, perhaps, even 
more vividly in the great parable — of 
St. Matthew xxv., where He pictures the 
final scene where mankind are parted to 
the right hand and to the left. 
the right are those who have served their 
fellowanen ; those on the left are they who 
have failed in service. They saw the sick 
and failed to minister to them ; they saw 
the naked and failed to clothe them ; they 
saw the hungry and = failed to feed them. 
They failed in service ; their lives have not 
the dignity of usefulness in them ; they are 
on the left hand. 

And what Christ taught in parable He 
taught also in pregnant utterance. “ The 
He said, “is he that doth serve.” 
It is not thus that the world measures 


Those on 


ereatest, ” 


ereatness. “As long as thou doest well 
unto thyself,” said — the Psalmist, “ the 
world will) speak well of thee.” Dives is 
clothed in purple and fine linen and fares 
sumptuously every day; and Dives seems 


great to the thoughtless. But Dives forgets 
to do service to the Lazarus at his gates. 
The world measures greatness amiss: but 
it is only in the immediate present that 
Slowly the world learns 
wisdom ; for a time = she pays homage to 


it does SO. 


the brilliantly useless, and forgets those who 


are rendering her the truest service But 
then death, the great revealer, comes and 
the world changes her estimate ; 


she realises, 
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though late, her useful sons. 
The men who have toiled in her 
service are then honoured ; the men 
towards whom she has paid homage 
lie in their forgotten dust, and 
“ Nations, slowly wise and meanly just, 
To tardy merit raise the tardy bust.” 
We do not honour to-day George Selwyn ; 
his drawing-rooms were crowded with rank 


and fashion; his jeuc d esprit were re- 
peated with admiration from lip to lip; 
he was the rage in his own day, but his 


day is past and _ forgotten. Sheridan 
could entrance the minds of his hearers ; 
he could delight his audiences at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane; but it is not 
to Sheridan that we raise our best and 
most grateful memorials. It is rather to 


John Howard, who explored the haunts of 
misery and pioneered the path of philan- 
thropy. It is to John Wesley, travelling 
from county to county, unweariedly preach- 
ing and patiently organising. It is to 
Jenner, who, penetrating the 
provided protection to health. For 


secrets of 


oo 
qaisease, 


these men served their generation ; as God 
gave them opportunity, they used — their 
talents ; they ministered to the needy. 
The world, late though it be, reCOZMISCS 


the difference between splendour and service, 
pays 
St rved ° 


the who 


her 


tribute to 
gives in 


her 
she 


and sh 
have 


mien 
adherence 
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to the principle which Christ taught His 


disciples, that service is the true test of 
life. 

And we ourselves, if we reflect, judge 
after the same fashion. A man may en- 


counter great peril and yet fail to win our 
moral esteem. We measure out our approba- 
tion of perilous feats rather by the purpose 
for which a risk is run than by the mere 
danger itself. To the man who walks upon 
a swaying wire hundred feet above 
the heads of the gaping crowd we give at 
the best but an admiring wonder. The man 
who plunges down Niagara to display his 
skill awakens in us only the emotion of an 
indignant, horror-stricken surprise. We are 
affected by the sense of peril, but we call 
it, at the best, brilliant Such 
performances do not win our moral esteem. 
But for the man the hawser im 
his hand, and breasts the perilous waves to 
the benumbed figures 
cling to the precarious wreck, we 
admiration. To 
lips the 


some 


foolhardiness. 


who takes 


rescue drenched and 
that 
cherish willing 
the with ris 
pyison from the imperilled life we can offer 


enthusiastic homage. These actions appeal 


warm and 


doctor who draws 




















to our moral sense; they are no mere dis- 
plays of skill and of prowess ; they are royal 
and serviceable actions. We recognise their 
sveatness because in our inmost souls we 
believe that service is the test of greatness. 


But if service is the test of greatness, 
simplicity is the test of service. There is an 
ostentation of service which repels us. There 
is an unreality about certain acts of humility 
which makes us resolve to hate all seeming 
humbleness. The Uriah Heeps do much 
harm in the world. They tempt us to be- 
lieve that apparent humility and show of 
serviceableness have an element of humbug 
in them, seeing that insincerity can feign 
humility and pretend to service. Against 
all such insincere humility and ostentatious 
service Christ cautions His disciples. 

We may have imagined that His action in 
washing His disciples’ feet was merely an 
act of teaching by a typical action. But if 
we look at the story we shall see that 
Christ did not undertake this action merely 
for the sake of showing His disciples a 
picture of humility and service. He acted 
in true simplicity, because He met the neces- 
sity of the hour. He performed not a mere 
service of display, but He discharged an act of 
service which was pressingly needed at the time. 

There is a mistake in the Authorised 
Version which misleads our minds. In the 
fourth verse (St. John xiii. 4) it is said: 
“Supper being ended, Jesus . . . . riseth 
from supper and layeth aside His garments ; 
and He took a towel and girded Himself. 
Then He poureth water into the basin, and 
began to wash the disciples’ feet.” The 
words translated “ being ended” mean either 
” or having been served ; they 
express, not that the supper was over, but 
that the 
was the moment when the supper was about 
to commence, and it was at that moment 
that Christ acted as He did. 

If we follow the story, the whole matter 
and motive become clear. Christ sent two of 
His disciples before Him to prepare the Pass- 
over suppet They made ready, and in the 
evening Christ came with the other Cisciples. 
But when they reached the house a dispute 
arose which of them should be the greatest. 


“being come 


supper-table was now ready. It 


Ea il Wa eadgt 


for the position of eminence ; 


none desired thi place of service. 
There was one office which ought to be dis 
charged. In the East, the pediluvium, as it is 


called (the feet-washing), was an act of neces 
sury hospitality ; the sandalled feet, wearied 
with the hot and dusty roads, needed the sweet 
refreshment of the cooling water, To render 
this service of refreshment was the duty of 
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the host. Christ reproached the Pharisee 
who invited Him to his table: “Thou 
gavest Me no water to wash My feet.” 
Among the disciples at this hour none would 
undertake this act of hospitality and service. 
The two—Peter and John—-whom Christ had 
sent forward, were in the position of hosts, 
and upon them specially this duty devolved ; 
but neither they nor any of their fellow- 
disciples were willing to undertake it. The 
strife for the highest place and for the 
greatest honour filled their minds. None 
would undertake the menial task. Then 
Christ Himself undertook it. It was a 
welcome and refreshing service. These 
tired, dust-soiled men stood in need of 
this cooling and kindly boon. It was the 
sweet, invigorating prelude to the meal 
which was to restore their hungry frames ; 
and because it was the needed thing Christ 
did it. He rose, and He Himself washed 
His disciples’ feet; He did that which none 
of them would deign to do. He did it be 
cause the thing required to be done, and 
in doing so He taught that the true spirit 
of service is the spirit which is ready to do 
any service which needs to be done. 

There is a_ great deal of ostentatious 
service in the world. Men, as a rule, wish 
to show that their lives are usefully em- 
ployed; but many pick and choose those 
acts of service which may please themselves 
or which will appeal to the world as great 
and serviceable. Only a few are ready to 
show all serviceableness by doing, without 
picking and choosing, just the thing which 
is most wanted. For service itself may 
become a snare, and in an age when it 
is fashionable to do good and to be _ phil- 
anthropic there is a good deal of showy 
philanthropy and ambitious service. 

Many things are done which are good 
enough in their way, but which are not just 
the service which is most needed. Great en- 
terprises and good causes suffer much from 
the self-will of the ostentatiously benevolent. 
The spirit of true service is not thus 
minded ; it seeks to serve for service’ sake. 
It does not ask what will redound to its 
applause, or what will be creditable to its 
reputation. It rather asks what is wanted. 
This is the spirit which Christ displayed. 
And it is the man who is ready to do in 
this simple fashion the needed service who 
shows the truest greatness of spirit. Tt may 
be very little that he does. He may 
occupy an unobserved post, but it is an 
important needful one. The 
linch pin does not show itself, but the 
coach would break down without it. 

The duty may be only that of holding the 


because a 
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hands to 
use in the delicate operation, but it is an 


piece of lint ready for skilful 


indispensable service which is rendered. 
The hand that does no more than pass to 
the operator each instrument in turn is 


doing helpful work; and if he who does 
it is all attentive at his post and all for- 
getful of himself, though 
his way, yet has he done a service which 
has helped genius in its task and suffer- 
ing in its need. If he done this with 
simplicity and unaffectedness, his is the 
true spirit of service. 

It is this simplicity 


no praise comes 


has 


of spirit which is 


needed. We live in a time too ambitious 
of having its services recorded ; service in 
itself and for itself does not satisfy an 
age which is keen after the interviewer 


chronicles its benevolence and_ the 
Society papers which devote a passing para- 
graph to its good deeds. Higher, far higher, 
is the spirit that can watch the needs 
which arise from time to time, and can lay 


who 


aside the robe of its self-consciousness, 
and minister to its fellows without asking 
reward and without challenging attention. 
And how much real service might not 
this spirit accomplish? Too often the real 
work which God gives us to do is 


neglected for the sake of some self-imposed 
work which we reckon will be more profit- 
able in reputation. But on the battle-field, 
however eager a brave man may be to be 
in the forefront of the fight, his bravery 
and his loyalty are twice tested when he is 


content to do service by remaining with 
the stuff or by guarding some _ position 
which may never be the centre of notice. 
In life it is the same. There are souls 
whom God puts into our care, humble 
souls, commonplace souls; there are those 


to whom our ministry must ever be an 
obscure and unrecorded ministry. We grow 
dissatisfied ; we crave for more conspicuous 


service, 


We neglect the souls whom God has 
put into our charge, and we go in eager 
pursuit of other souls for whom He_ has 
not made us responsible. We wih the 
world’s applause, but we neglect the God 
given duty. We minister, but it is no 
longer with the spirit of loyalty and sim- 
plicity which is content to discharge the 
duty which lies nearest to its hand. When 
ever we fail in the obvious and near 
duties for the sake of undertaking more 
conspicuous work, we lose. We lose what 
is higher thag any breath of the world’s 
applause we lose — the tep upward in 
mural foree, we lost tli opportunity of 


growth in character. Instead of building 
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up solid, patient, simple-minded characters, 
we daub into our building the untempered 
mortar of self-regard or display. We 
weaken what we might have strengthened, 
So true is it that, if service is the true test 
of life, the simplicity which is ready to 
serve anywhere and everywhere is the test 
of the truly great in spirit. 


But to attain this simple and unselfish 
spirit some inspiring help is needed. We 
need the gift of a better spirit which by 


its native force may expel the earthly and 
petty spirit of selfishness. Can we ascertain 
what this inspiring power is? Let us look 
at the beginning of the chapter. There we 
read that Jesus Christ “ having loved His 
own that were in the world, loved them 
unto the end,” or unto the uttermost. 
With such John introduces the 
incident of washing the disciples’ fect. It 
is as if he wished us to understand that 
the principle which animated our Lord at 


words St. 


this moment was the spirit of strong, 
abiding, unselfish love. It was because He 
loved so well that He could serve so 
readily. It was because His love was far 


above the self-tainted love of His disciples 
that He could do the menial duty which 
their pride and _ self-sufficiency prevented 


their doing. The key to His act of service 
was love; He could do the simplest service 


the much-needed service—because He truly 
loved. 

And do we not see that this is ever the 
case?) Love thinks no scorn of — trivial 


self-conscious, when 
that is to 


duties. When we 
we are standing on our dignity 


are 


say, When self is a conspicuous object or 
subject of our thoughts—then little services 
seem beneath us. We fancy we - shall 


compromise our dignity in undertaking 
them. But when love comes, love — sees 
nothing but the thing which is needed to 
be done, and the one for whom it can be 


done. Where duties 
there is no indignity in doing the 


are glorified by love 
smallest 


of them. The mother does not dream of 
being called a devoted mother or being 
praised for her self-abnegation when she 


flies to the side of her sick child and 


forgets all thought of her own dignity In 
the yearning to do it some little service. 
And this is the great design of — this 
chapter. It begins with love, and it ends 
with love. Jt begins with the love which 
Christ bore to His disciples. It shows us 
love stooping to service ; it shows us_ love 
Which stands not on dignity but on duty, 
and it leads up to that last lesson which 
Chirist left with His disviples: “a new 
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comandment T give unto you, That ye 
love one ancther; even as I have loved 
you, that ve also shall love one another. 
By this shall all men know that ye are 
My disciples, if ye have love one to 
another ” (St. John xiii. 34, 35). 

service is the test of life ; 
readiness is the test of a 
spirit ; but love is the divine tutor which 
alone can guide our spirits into the readi- 
ness and simplicity which make all service 
without 
humiliation, for in its very sweetness there 


To COTM luck ; 


sery iceable 


a joy. Love alone can stoop 
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is a proud humility which graces — the 
lowliest act in doing it. Were this spirit 
more living and vigorous in the Church 
and in the world we should hear less of 
the clamour for rights or of the insistence 
on opinions; we should hear more of 
brotherliness, of charity and of ministry. 
The golden age for Church and State can 
only come when the new commandment of 
Christ is so written in men’s hearts that 
love is the inspiration of their conduct 
and the presiding power of their dispo- 
sitions. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S LEAVES. 





By Gisela A. Dittrick. 


“We’se all a-trabclin’ ter de Bettah Lan’, 
A holdin fas’ ter de Marster’s han’; 
Den step a little closter. 
De Ribber ob Doubt it’s deep en high, 
De Valley ob Sorrow it lies nigh; 
Den step a little——” 

UNT MANDY! Aunt 
Mandy! Aunt Mandy! 
Are you deaf?” And 
a handful of soft hop- 
balls danced about on 
the turbaned head a 
moment or two, then 
rolled away down the 
narrow brick walk. 

The old coloured 
up with a smile, though her 














looked 


hands kept steadily on with their task. 


woman 


‘L reckon de thinkin’ jes’ shet out de 
hearin’, honey. I war a-plannin’ up de brek- 
fus; I don't jes’ know which ter hev—wafiles 
er de fried cakes. Hes you bin a-callin’ long?” 

“No; two minutes, that’s all,” and 
the impatience ended in a little laugh. “Only 
it did seem as though you never would look 
up, and I am in such a hurry. Have waffles, 
of course; no one can make them like you. 
Can I have the curtains now? My room is 
nearly ready, and it does look so pretty, Aunt 
Mandy.” 

Aunt Mandy thouglit the winsome girlish face, 
framed up there in the vine-wreathed window, 
“pretty” too, but she only said tenderly— 

“ Dat’s mighty nice ; en now you go set down 
en res, en jes’ es soon’s I finish pickin’ dis ole 
Noah’s chick’n I'll bring you up dem curtains.” 

“Oh, gracious! I haven't time to rest. Why, 
they ’ll be here in an hour, on the six-thirty 
express, and I have Jots to do yet. Please 
hurry.” And the twittering, fluttering sparrows 
suddenly found themselves alone in their leafy 
retreat, and ceased their scolding. 

A few moments later, the busy worker in 
the big front-room up-stairs was startled by an 
exclamation, and, turning quickly, saw Aunt 
Mandy standing on the threshold, her arms full 
of freshly laundried curtains, wonder her 


shining face. 


about 


on 
“ There, didn’t I tell you so! Isn’t it lovely ? 
Would you know the room?” the 
eager questions; and Aunt Mandy dropped 
herself and her burden into an easy-chair, and 
answered with fervour 

“Um-m-m! Why, honey, it s fit fur de Mis’ 
President hersef. Whar’d you git all dis yere 


ever vere 


pritty stuff? You shure didn’t hev no money 
ter spen. I done b’leev’ you cunjured dis ole 
room.” 

Elsie Douglas held up two bruised, stained 
hands, and laughed blithely. 

“Here’s where the ‘cunjur’ is, Aunt Mandy, 
My! but I’ve had to work hard and fast. | 
had so little time, and I didn’t want to worry 
mamma with it. Some of the things came from 
the attic and some from my room, but I can’t 
stop to tell you about them now. Give me 
the curtains, and you sit there and tell me if 
they hang straight. When they are up, the 
rooms will be all ready, and then 1 can rest 
a little.” 

It was soon done, and when the last blue 
ribbon was tied in its graceful loops, the girl, 
with a great relief, sank down in a 
little heap on the soft rug and laid her head 
in Aunt Mandy’s lap. 

“ Po’ little tired lam’!” 
as she looked down on the golden head. “It 
ain’t rite, it ain’t rite! but dere don’t seem 
ter be no odder way. Der Lord knows I done 
my _ bes’.” 

“Elsie!” called a fretful voice from below, 
“T want you to come right down and see to 
the table. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, mamma, in just a minute.” 

The girl started unsteadily to her feet, but 


sigh of 


sighed Aunt Mandy, 


the old coloured woman’s outstretched hand 
held her fast. 
“Listen ter me a minute, honey: J’m 


a-gwine down ter set dat table. I kin fix dem 
posies, don’t you be afeared; en I want you 
ter go straight inter your little room en stretch 
yohself out on de bed fur de nex’ haf hour.” 

She smoothed the soft cheek with her 
wrinkled old hand, and looked lovingly into 
the face from which all brightness had sud- 
denly faded. 

“JT mus’ be movin’ now, er Mis’ Virginny ll 
be a-hollerin’ agin, en dat ole chick’n'll jes’ 
git up en cook hissef.” 


But Elsie had no merry words as_ usual; 
instead, they were low and earnest. 

“Aunt Mandy, did you speak to mamma 
again?” The colour came flying into the 


cheeks now. 

Aunt Mandy looked 
white head. 

“ Mis’ Virginny has 
she gets sot, dere ain’t 


grave as she shook her 


en when 
It won't 


her noshuns, 
no movin’ her, 


do no good,” 
















hey 
ole 


ned 
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“Oh, don’t give it up, Aunt Mandy, please 
—please! She does sometimes listen to you.” 

The blue eyes were full of unshed tears, 
and the little tremble in the eager voice made 
Aunt Mandy’s heart ache, and she sighed as 
she drew the excited young girl down into 
her lap. 

“ Honey, it 's de ole Cassill pride, en dey ain’t 
nuffin dat kin wipe it out. Ole Marse Cassill 
war jes’ dat away, en Mis’ Virginny kayn’t holp 
it no mo’ dan she kin fly. I’se pow’ful glad you 
is mo’ like de Curnul, en “i 

“Oh, if he had only lived !” interrupted Elsie 
passionately : “it would have all been so dif- 
ferent. J/e would have Jet me learn the things 
I love so. Aunt Mandy, do—do ask mamma 
once more 


“T ain't no use talkin’ ter Mis’ Virginny "bout 


dat; she’d ruther die fust: so we mus’ jes’ do 
de bes’ we kin, My chile, dere’s | One who 
knows all “bout it, en de Good Book sez dat 
even He pole ised not) Hissef.” Her voice was 
low and reverent. “ He’s taken keer 
ob you dese sixteen year—kayn’t you 


trus’ Him fur de res’? 
Eighteen years before, when Captain 
Douglas had taken his pretty young 
bride from her Virginian home, Aunt 
Mandy had gone with them; and it 
was well she did, for in 
the days that followed 
on, when the Captain 
was on board his gallant 
ship, and the young wife 
absorbed in the gay life 
she loved sO well, 
the little blue 
eyed Elsie would 


have fared badly. = yf 4 
But it was Aunt | 
Mandy’s faithful 


hands that te nded 
to the little one, 
her feet that fol 
lowed the totter 
ing steps, her lips 


if he had only lived!'” 
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that taught the little evening prayer; and it 
was to her that good Colonel Douglas, ten 
years later, gave his daughter, just before he 
sailed away on that Unknown Sea. 

And the “Cassill pride” was truly a terrible 
tyrant, feeding itself on the modest bank account, 
until now, with sudden dismay, it had yielded 
to Aunt Mandy’s stern “ We must—or starve.” 

* * * 7 * * 

Mercy! The little clock told Elsie that two 
hours had gone by. Why, they must have come 
long ago. How provoked mamma would be ! 

Her nimble fingers brushed the rebellious 
sunny locks quickly into place, the crumpled 
print was changed for the fresh white lawn, and 
she ran lightly down the broad stairs, through 
the long hall to the dining-room, at the door 
of which she met Aunt Mandy. 

The old woman’s eyes brightened, and she 
nodded her turbaned head approvingly. 

“You look es sweet’s a peach. De little nap 


done a heap ob good, shure. Yes, dey’s cum 
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a good bit ago, en dey’s in dere now, a-eatin’ 
like dey wuz kinder hungry. Dey didn’t stop 
ter change dere dresses. I reckon dat chick’n 
it called ’m down.” She chuckled softly. “ Don’t 
you be oneasy; Mis’ Virginny ain’t a-gwine ter 
fin’ no fault ternight; she tinks she’s back in 
de ole days, a-sottin’ up ter de table like er 
queen. She done furgot all de worry en 
trubble ; so you go rite in, en let ’m see de 
Curnul’s big girl—e’ on.” And she gave the 
reluctant figure a gentle push. 

The next moment the dreaded ordeal was at 
hand, and then Elsie slipped into her place 
behind the nodding ferns, and looked with in- 
terest at the new-comers. 

The girl opposite, just about her own age, was 
holding up a great cluster of white grapes, and 
as Elsie caught the gleam and glitter of the 
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jewelled bands upon the soft white 
fingers, she involuntarily hid her own 
rough, reddened hands from view, 
The dark handsome travelling gown, 
the dainty enamelled watch, the pretty 
chatelaine, all told the same story of 
wealth and plenty ; and poor Elsie felt 
something akin to hatred spring up 
within her aching heart, and the 
bitterness was mirrored on her face, 
“You are very like your father’s 
portrait, my dear. Can you recollect 
him ?” 
With a start, she turned toward the 
questioner a gracious, stately woman— 
who was examining the silent young 
girl through her gold-rimmed _ glasses, 
and, as if by magic, the gloom dis. 
appeared. 
“Oh, indeed [I can! We used to 
have such splendid times when he was 
at home. And twice he took 
me with him on board ship, 
and how | did wish I was a 
boy, so I could always go with 
him ! 
“Elsie is a_ restless little 
body,” said Mrs. Dougias, in 
her low, sweet voice; “but it 
is a natural inheritance, I 
presume, for her grandfather 
and great - grandfather — were 


| love the ocean so.” 


both seamen.” 

Mrs. Winthrop smiled. 

“It is easy to see there 
would have been — another 
sailor, had your daughter been 
al son.” 

“Oh, if only I had been!” 
began Elsie impetuously ; but 
Aunt Mandy, coming in at that 
moment with the urn of steaming fragrant 
coffee, shook her head warningly, and the little 
outburst died away. 

The other girl looked curiously at her from 
across the table, and Elsie was glad she had 
not betrayed her heart’s desire. Z'hey would 
not have understood—they cou/d not; and the 
bitterness stole back into her heart. 

As they rose from the table, Mrs. Winthrop 
laid her hand lightly on Elsie’s shoulder as she 
was trying to slip by her. 

“My dear, just a moment. Baron von Roemer 
has very kindly placed his governess at my 
service during our little stay in Washington, 
and she will give Bertha two hours each morn- 
ing in French and German. L shall be much 
pleased to have you join them; it is a rare 
opportunity, and will be of great benefit when 
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she goes abroad—that’s a young girl’s Mecca, 
I believe.” She softly pinched the cheek that 
reddened under her keen scrutiny. “I have 
promised Bertha a trip next summer if she 
studies well this year.” 

Abroad! the dream of Elsie’s life. To study 
French and German! She held her breath a 
moment, a glad light in her blue eyes; then 
the colour faded, and, turning her head so they 
might not see the scalding tears, she answered, 
slowly and stiffly 

“T thank you; you are very kind, but I—I 
don’t believe I care about it.” 

She f-/t the surprise in Mrs. Winthrop’s voice, 
though she only said, “ Ah, your talent lies in 
ynother direction. I am sorry.” 

The next moment they were gone, and Elsie 
fled into the kitchen, where Aunt Mandy stood 
it the open window, looking at the glory of the 
western sky, singing softly to herself. 

“Aunt Mandy, Aunt Mandy! 1 can’t bear 
it all these long weeks. J can’t /” 

The old woman turned, and without a word 
took her “chile” into her tender, loving arms. 

The old clock in the corner ticked away the 
silent moments, and, as the golden head rested on 
the faithful breast, a little bird alighted on the 
window-ledge, and soft and sweet was his song. 

His carol ended, he spread his tiny wings 
und soared away far up in the blue sky. 

\unt Mandy looked up, and a smile shone 
through her tears. 

“Honey, did you hear de message de little 
bird brung you? Jes’ trust.” 

f ¥ + * * * 

“Meine Mutter, can you tell me where those 
engravings that we brought from Washington 
have vanished? I have hunted high and low 
for them, and Jean will be here this evening, 
und you know IL promised her the first choice. 
Have you any idea where they are? I just 

left them there, and it does make 
me so provoked.” 

Mrs. Winthrop looked up from her writing 
it the eager questioner. 

“Meine Tochter, take that frown from off that 
brow. It’s becoming too frequent a visitor. [ 
was sorry to see it there all last evening. Was 
iV reason, Bertha ie 

The girl flung herself upon the low divan, 
regardless of pretty gown and dainty frills, and 
the wrinkles on her 
answered— 


heli ve Wwe 


there a 


brow deepened as she 


“Yes, there was a reason, and if you had 
been in my place, you would have felt as I did. 
You know Margaret sent Jean and I tickets 
lor the ‘Rehearsal’ yesterday, and we were 
to meet at the Library. I was late, and when 


I got there, they were both standing on the 
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steps waiting. I just thought I would faint 
when I saw them!” Her tones were almost 
tragic, and her mother bent forward anxiously. 
“What do you think ?--they each had on the 
loveliest sealskin jacket !” 

She waited the effect of her announcement, 
but Mrs. Winthrop only asked gravely-— 

“ Well?” 

“Well! Why, there J was, with that old 
astrakhan, and I was so mortified. I don’t see 
why Uncle Jack couldn’t have sent me a seal 
skin instead of that common old thing. It’s 
just a perfect shame!” And she dashed away 
the tears with one plump jewelled hand. 

Her mother looked at her a moment or two, 
as she lay there among the silken cushions, then 
quietly putting aside her pen, she crossed the 
room and sat down where she could look straight 
into the fretful face. 

“Bertha, you are grieving me deeply. Last 
year, against my better judgment, I allowed 
Uncle Jack to send you that beautiful ring— 
I do not like diamonds on a young girl’s hand 
—and this year, when he wrote asking me your 
measure for a sealskin 

“Oh, mother!” But her mother continued 
sternly— 

“I told him I preferred the sealskin later, 
when you were old enough to value it. I think 
the astrakhan both pretty and jaunty, and far 
more suitable than the other.” Then she 
looked at the downeast face, and her voice 
grew low and tender. “My daughter, zs it 
possible that these beautiful things are making 
you selfish? Jon’t let them spoil you, and 
disappoint us all, will you, dear?” 

The sullen face never brightened, as 
replied crossly— 

“T don’t think I have enough to spoil me. 
I don’t have half the other girls cdo.” 

Mrs. Winthrop rose with a sigh, and a look 
of trouble on her sweet face. 

“When Meines Miidchen is in a_ better 
humour, [ will talk with her. I am sorry you 
are beginning the New Year so. The engravings 
are still in the packing-box. You can tell 
Martin to open the box and carry them into 
the library.” And she turned to her writing, 
leaving Bertha to her uncomfortable thoughts. 

The latter sat still for a few moments, play- 
ing with the fluffy white kitten which was 
curled up among the cushions; then, without 
looking again at her mother’s sorrowful face, 
she noiselessly left the room. 

An hour went by. Mrs. Winthrop looked up 
in surprise as she heard the chimes of the dis- 
tant clock. Her letter to “Unele Jack” had 
been a long and serious one, and as she dropped 
it into the letter-hox she felt a great relief. //e 
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was so wise, he always counselled right; and 
something must be done at once, for Bertha 
was growing haughty, arrogant, and selfish. 

Suddenly she heard the quick click of light 
feet on the tiled floor without, the heavy 
portieres were thrust aside, and Bertha stood 
before her, her accustomed languor—even the 
fretfulness—all gone, and in their place a great 
excitement. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you are here alone! See, 
mother—see!” She held out some crumpled 
sheets of paper. “They were in among the 
engravings; they must have fallen from her 
book ; how do you suppose they ever got among 
our things? Oh, I guess it was the night we 
were looking over the engravings down in the 
parlour ; don’t you *recollect how she hung over 
the piano, where we laid them? I remember 
now: she had been writing something, and I 
must have picked them all up together. How 
she must have hunted for them ; and, oh, mother ! 
it will make your heart ache; and to think we 
didn't know or suspect one thing all that time.” 
As she paused for breath, her mother hastened 
to speak. 

“ Bertha, child, I don’t understand one thing. 
You are talking so fast and excitedly. Of whom 
are you speaking, and what have you in your 
hand? Here, sit down beside me, and tell me 
more calmly.” 

Mrs. Winthrop drew up a low chair before 
the cheery fire and waited with interest, for she 
saw that Bertha was unwontedly moved. 

For answer, Bertha only laid the crumpled 
leaves in her mother’s lap, saying simply — 

“Read those.” 

Mrs. Winthrop held them up. 

“What are they, Bertha? I cannot 
in this flickering light. They seem to be leaves 
from a diary or journal. What are they, dear?” 

“That ’s just what they are— leaves from 
KIsie’s diary. Elsie Douglas, and 

“But Bertha, /ésten. We have no right to 
read them; that is dishonourable.” 

“T can't help it if it zs. I’ve read them, and 
you must do so too. You must.” 

There was something in the girl’s face which 
compelled obedience, and Mrs. Winthrop read 
from the closely written pages : 


“ June 10th —To-day Mr. Van Alstyne was 
here, and told mamma some bad news—something 
about our money ; and mamma cried, and Aunt 
Mandy said it was almost gone—that we must 
do something or starve. They would not tell 
me at first, and I said I would ask Mr. Van 
Alstyne myse/f; so they had to, and Aunt Mandy 
says mamma cannot have any more little dinners 
r ‘evenings, and Mr. Van Alstyne advises us 


( 


to rent this house and move into a smaller, ] 
wouldn’t mind it so much, but poor mother cries 
all the time. I snow I can get something to do, 
and then she will not have to leave the pretty 
house papa gave her. I m going to-morrow to 
see Professor Harper; I’m sure he can help 
me. 

“ June 11th.—Just a word before supper, little 
hook, for I’m so happy! I went to see Professor 
Harper, and he said that they wanted a teacher, 
a sort of nursery governess for their children, 
and if I would come, he would give me a good 
salary—and, best of al’, he would admit me into 
the Life Class. Isn’t that grand? Oh! now [ 
can learn something, and perhaps some day [ 
may be an artist. 

* June 12th.—Mr. and Mrs. Jordan came in last 
night to see mamma, and [ don’t know how it 
was, but Mrs. Jordan has such a ‘trusty’ face, 
you tell her things before you know it. Mamma 
told her all about her trouble.  L think she 
knows something that will help us, but, oh dear! 
I wish [ might go to work for myself. Mamma 
will not hear to it, though Aunt Mandy and I 
have both begged and begged. All she will 
say is—‘ Colonel Douglas's daughter a nursery 
governess! Why, Elsie, you must be crazy! 
If you were a boy, it would be different.’ And 
I don’t see why. 

“ June 18th.—To-morrow they will be here. Of 
course, I am glad they are coming—it was so 
good of Mrs. Jordan—but it hurts me for mamma 
to pretend that we only do it for company, be- 
cause we’re so lonely. I’m too tired to write 
any more. 

“ June 19th.—Little diary, I’m afraid I can't 
spend much time with you any more. The 
hard has come, and it’s so much harder than I 
thought. They are here, Mrs. Winthrop and 
her daughter. The former has such a beautiful 
face, just as a mother should have, | think. I 
could love her dearly, only I’m a little bit afraid 
of her. Miss Winthrop is just about my age— 
but I won’t write anything about her to-night ; 
I might say something ugly, and it méght be 
very untrue; but I know they think J am queer 
and stupid. To-night Mrs. Winthrop asked me 
if I would like to study French and German 
with her daughter under Baron Von Roemer’s 
governess. Oh, my dear little book, think of 
it! And I almost answered ‘Yes, I was so 
thankful ; and then, how cou/d 1 te!l them that 
I must be down in the kitchen every morning, 
while Aunt Mandy does up the house-work ! 
And they thought I didn’t care about it. 

“ June 20th.—I am so tired, so very tired. 
Mamma woke up with one of her old headaches, 
and Aunt Mandy and I had to see to everything. 
Mrs. Winthrop said to-day at the dinner-table: 
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S77. VALENTINE’S LEAVES. 


‘Miss Douglas, you ought to go to Paris and 


study a couple of vears with Signor G—— ; you 
have a Wwonde rful t lent, and one cannot be tov 
careful in the early training.” Two years with 


Signor G Yes, Maamselle at the Art 
School had told me the cost ; it would be more 


than all we had in the bank, twice over. It 





“*They seem to be leaves from a diary. 


things were unequally 


em i though 
divided in this world.” 
As the rustling leaves, with their little story, 
dropped from Bertha’s hands, there shone on the 
whit erystal drop, far brighter than 
the diamond, | Mrs. Winthrop, looking into 
that 
lesson was learned for aye. 


fingers 


upturned face, saw ‘Unele Jack” was 


t needed now : thi 


For a few precious moments there was silence in 
the cosy room; then Bertha whispered softly— 
“We can help her, can’t we, mother }” 
563 
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“Yes, Bertha, we can, and will; but how, I 
cannot sce yet.” 

And then, as if in their need, a 
tall, bearded man stood on the threshold, and 
looked smilingly across at the two in the flicker- 
ing firelight ; another step forward, and Bertba 
sprang to her feet with a glad cry. 


answer to 
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“Oh, it’s Uncle Jack! it’s Uncle Jack! and 
he'll know!” And he did. 


+. + * > * * 


“Aunt Mandy, will I have to stay here much 
longer? I’m so tired.” 

Aunt Mandy put down her work, and 
quickly over to the little couch. 

“T wuz a-hopin’ dat you wuz still a-sleepin’, 
you wuz so quiet. You ain't gwine ter stay 
heah not one minute longer’n I kin help; en 
de docter, he sed terday dat he wuzn’t a-comin’ 


went 
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no mo—you wuz a-gittin’ ‘long so nice, praise 
de Lord!” And she wiped her happy eyes with 
her clean white apron. “Lemme fluff up dem 
pillers a bit—dere now, ain’t dat bettah? I 
done b’leev’ you furgot dat dis is Valerntine 
Day, en somebody’s berfiday.” 

Elsie patted the wrinkled cheek fondly, and 
held out one little foot. 

“T couldwt torget, when someone made me 
such a pretty pair of shoes. | don’t see when 
you found the time. How many valentines 
have I, Aunt Mandy?” 

“De postman lef? one big fat un; I kinder 
bleev’ it’s got somethin’ good inside de kiver. 
Wait—lemme pull up de blin’ a little more ; now 
you kin see.” 

The little thin white hands took the big 
square envelope eagerly, and the blue eyes 
looked curiously at the straight, firm writing ; 
then she broke the seal and read : 

“Dear Littte Maip ELsiz, St. Valentine is 
a very queer old chap, and to-day, as | was sit- 
ting here in my room, wondering how I could 
send my little message, he suddenly appeared, 
and, with a most charming smile on his hand- 
some face, gallantly offered to be the bearer 
himself. [ gratefully accepted his offer, and 
then the sly rogue told me that Mistress Sunny- 
Heart herself was a valentine. J/e knows so 





‘‘The blue eyes looked curiously at the straight, firm writing. 





much, and I was doubly glad that this would 
reach you on that day. 

“Now listen, little maid, to the old man’s 
story. 

“Thirty years ago, away off in the mid-ocean, 
a sailor-lad, on his first far cruise, saved the 
life of an older man. He was a little hero, that 
blue-eyed sailor boy, yet the man had nothing 
to give in return save gratitude. He was just 
starting out to seek his fortune ; but then and 
there he told himself his first investment should 
be for the brave young middy. God blessed his 
efforts—they were successful ; but in the years 
that intervened—hard, toilsome years—he lost 
all trace of his bonnie lad. 

m a grey-haired, wrinkled 
man—learned for the first time that Philip 
Douglas—the lad a man lang syne—had gone 
to the ‘House not made with hands’; but 
his sorrow had a balm. He _ heard of the 
blue-eyed little Elsie; he heard of her brave, 
unselfish life, of her loving, helpful deeds ; he 
heard of the wonderful talent, of the longing 
so patiently put aside, and then, how his heart 
rejoiced ! The money is all untouched: it is 
Elsie Douglas's own! And the old man has a 
vision, as he looks through the years to come, 
He sees the littie maiden a famous artist 
grown; but, better far than that, he sees her a 
helpful, noble woman, blessing and being blest.’ 


Four weeks ago, he 
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PICTURING THE ANGELS. 


I.—EARLY IDEAS. 





a <7 ND He placed at the east announced his Divine ambassadorship that 
het of the garden of Kden he was recognised as an angel, It was “an 
a cherubims, and a flaming angel of the Lord” that stood in the way 
= sword which turned every of Balaam, and appeared to Gideon, Manoah’s 
way, to keep the way of wife, and Elijah; but no description is given 
— the in either case. In 
uld tree the Psalms we have 
his o f David's poetic words, 
" life.” This, the first “He maketh His 
lost reference in Scripture angels spirits, and His 
to the heavenly hosts, ministers a flaming 
‘led brings involuntarily to fire”; but it is not 
tp the mind’s eye of the until we get to the 
one reader a conception New Testament that 
but more or less clearly we find any attempt 
the defined of the angelic at the description of 
ave, guardians of the gates the angelic form. 
he of Paradise. From Then we are told by 
ring whence has this idea Matthew of the angel 
eart sprung? Not — from at the sepulchre that 
t is the Bible itself; for “his countenance was 
8 a only in the visions of like lightning and _ his 
me, the prophets and of raiment white as 
rtist St. John is any de | snow. Mark says of 
or a tailed description of Wk the same, “they saw 
st.” ugels given. When 4% a young man sitting 
we are told of their ae on the right side 
ippearance it is gener AX clothed in a_ long 

lly in the image of AX white garment”; and 

men, although In some AX Luke tells us “there 

cases they were re AN were two men in 

cognised as being Ar shin*ng garments ” ; 

diferent from ordi- yr while John’s account 

nary mortals. Thus is of “two angels in 


white.” When Peter 
was released = from 
prison, we are told 
that when the angel 
came “a light shined 
in the prison.” 
Turning briefly to 
the prophetic visions 
of angels, we have 
Daniel’s description 
in the eighth chapter 


Abraham, when he 
saw the “three men ” 
standing by him, 
bowed himself to the 
ground and addressed 
lf to one as 


“My Lord”; and Lot 


did the same when 


nims 


the “two men” called 
upon him in Sodom. 
Jacob wrestled “ with 





man, though in of his book—‘“ There 
wine ‘ hapter we stood before me the 

ave told that he met ah caida. appearance of a man 
the angels of the (From the Picture by Greagna, in the National Gallery.) and for the first 
lord” and recognised time hear of the 
them as such. Were they like those he had name Gabriel, referred to afterwards by Luke 
ven “ascending and descending” that won- as the angel who appeared to Zachariah. In 
lerful ladder ‘* the top of which reached to another vision recorded by Daniel the angel 


heaven”? Tt was “a man, with his sword is described as ‘a certain man clothed in 
lawn in his hand,” that Joshua encountered linen, whose loins were girded with fine 
dutside Jericho, but it was not until he gold of Uphaz ; his body also was like the 
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beryl, and his face as the appearance of 


lightning, and his eyes as lamps of fire, and 


ANGEL. 
(By Fra Angelico.) 


and lis feet like in 
polished brass.” In Isaiah’s vision — the 
“seraphim” is described as having “six 
with twain he covered his face, with 
feet, and with 
did fly.” Upon none of these, 
is the popular — angelic 
based ; and it is only when we turn to 
the pictorial efforts of early artists that 
we see from whence the idea has sprung. 

We find almost from the first that a 

have been represented as idealised human 


his aris colour to 


wings : 
twain he 
twain he 
however, 


covered — his 


image 
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beings in general form, but with the addi- 
tion of wings springing from the shoulders 
round — their 
of their higher nature ; down the 
succeeding this tacitly auc. 
cepted as the right and proper presentment 
of the Tndividual artists 
have now and again broken away from the 
tradition ; but although their angels have been 
creatures of beauty, they have been 
received with a feeling of resentment for 


heads 
and all 
been 


and — halos symbols 


has 


celestial — beings. 


ereat 


ANGEL. 

(By Fra Angeli 

not being in accord with the conventional 
treatment, 

Milton’s glorivus epic is 


looked upol by 
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many almost as a history of the creation present the scene so realistically that it 
and fall of man; his vivid word-pictures of comes almost as a shock to be reminded 
the unseen world seem so inspired that one that he pictures, later on, the rebel angels 
feels as one reads that the author must employing the rude artillery of the poet’s 





ANGELS. 
(By Fra Angelico.) 


own time against the hosts of Heaven. But 
this is simply what artists have done in 
their paintings. When imagination — has 
failed, they have had to resort to “ things 


like Stephen, have been afforded a glimpse 
of Heaven. The lines 


the angelic throng, 
Dispersed in bands and files, their camp extend 


" living streams among the trees of life, that are seen”; it is simply an enforcement 

Pavilions anim rless, and sudden rear'd, of the fact that the human mind _ is finite, 

elestial t vernacles here they sle . ° ° e ° 

etd wie, ood Where they eg, ] and that the imaginative faculties are bounded 
td with cool winds; save those, who, in their course, ‘ , sa . . 

Nelodious hymns about the sov'reign throne on all sides by the realities of mortal existence. 


Alternate all nizht long The limitation bears harder indeed upon the 
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artist, for the poet can say with St. Paul, 
“Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man ” 
the glories of the unknown, and we accept 
the suggestion of something vast and grand 
with satisfaction; but the artist, limited by 
his materials, in his efforts to present the 
supernatural is compelled to resort to 
actualities, refining them as much as_ his 
art will allow, and using them as symbo!s 
of things higher and nobler. 

Bearing these remarks in mind, let us 
examine the pictorial representations of 
angels by the early masters in art. It is 
necessary, too, to remember that Christian 
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ANGELS. 
(By Van Eyck) 


art at the first was directed and controlled 
by the Church. Art was bound to the 
service of religion: all its life and force 
were expended upon it, and, indeed, the 
workers themselves were, for the most part, 
until the thirteenth century, of the Church. 
We cannot touch upon the crude productions 
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of the very carly artists, and can only barely 
refer to the culmination of their art as ex- 
hibited in illuminated manuscripts. The 
beauty and deliczsey of these decorated 














ANGEL; FROM “THE ANN UNCIATION,” 
(By Fra Lippo Lippi. In the National Gallery.) 


parchments are wonderful. With the use 
of the primary colours and gold, these, to us 
nameless, workers produced miniature pic- 
tures the charm of which—more than six 
centuries after their creators have passed 
away—still enthrals us. 

It is not until we come to the thirteenth 
century that we can identify any particular 
artist with his work; and in our National 
Gallery is to be seen a painting by Mar 
garitone, dating from this period, — which 
shows us exactly how far art had progressed, 
and, as it contains representations of angels, 
is of interest to us. It is ugly and crude; 
the figures are lifeless, stiff, and, judged by 
our canons of art, absurd; but the angels 
show that even then the conventional form 
of heavenly beings was accepted. Before 
Margaritone died, Cimabue and his talented 
pupil Giotto had become known. Their 
work marks the first real step in the 
advance of art. We have one of Cimabue’ 
works in the National Gallery—and, for con 
venience ssh, reference will be chiefly 
made in this article to pictures in that 
collection. It is, of course, a painting of 
the Madonna and Child, and on either side 
of these figures are three half-length pat 
sentations of angels—beautiful female faces, 
with heavily gilt halos behind, and hands 
clasped in ‘adoration. In a picture marked 
of “The School of Giotto” there are also 


angelic figures; but passing to our first 
illustration—a group of angels by Oreagna 
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(1329-1376 ?)—-we shall find a great advance 
has been made. Although the influence of 
the illuminator still lingers in the colouring, 
we have now a suggestion of movement in 
wing of a 
triptych, — decor- 
ation was the 
main object of 
the artist. The 
angels are clad 
in robes of white, 
red, blue, and 
green, and = are 
both male and 
female with halos 
of gold, richly de 
corated. 

But the most 
refined, the most 
skilful, the most 
religious, of the 
fourteenth - cen- 
tury painters was 
Fra Angelico, the 
Dominican monk. 
Entering the con- 
vent at  Fiesole 
when about 
twenty-one years 
of age, his work 


foal 


Designed as one 


the figures. 














ADORING ANGEL. was carried out 
es li under the spell 
of the Church 


and in the quietuce of a devotional life, 
ind it all reflects the steadfast faith and 
purity of soul of the artist. Old Vasari says 
of him “ He continually at his 
paintings, but would do nothing that was 
not connected with things holy. He used 
frequently to say that he who practised 
the art of painting had need of quiet, and 
should live without taking thought, adding 
that he who does should 
always live with Christ. It is also attirmed 
take a pencil in_ his 
hand until he had first offered a prayer.” 

The picture by him at the National 
Gallery, “Christ with the Banner of the 
Redemption” (No. 663), contains 
hundred figures, and them a 
group of angels, the beauty of whose forms 
and countenances has never been equalled. 
He was the ideal painter of the celestial 
choirs, infusing into his work the enthusiasm 
of a holy joy in beauty and spirituality. 

Mr. Ruskin writes of Fra Angelico and his 
‘By purity of life, habitual elevation 
of thought, 
tion, he Wiis 


laboured 


Christ’s work 


that he would never 


over two 


among large 


angels : 
and natural sweetness of disposi- 
enabled to express the sacred 
human 


affections upon the countenance as 


} 


no one ever did before or sinee. In order 
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to effect clearer distinction between heavenly 
beings and those of this world, he represents 
the former as clothed in draperies of the 
purest crowned with glories of 
burnished gold, and entirely shadowless. 
With exquisite choice of gesture, and dis- 
position of folds of drapery, his mode of 
treatment gives perhaps the best idea of 
spiritual beings which the human mind _ is 
capable of forming. With what comparison 
shall we compare the angel choirs of 


Ct ylour, 





A CHORUS OF ANGELS. 


(By Simon Marmion In the National Gallery.) 


Angelico, with the flames on their white 
foreheads waving together as they move, 
and the sparkles streaming from their purple 
wings like the glitter of many suns upon 
a sounding sea, listening in the pauses of 
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bel 


trumpet-blast and the answering of psaltery 


eternal song for the prolonging of the 





FROM “THE NATIVITY.” 
(By Botticelli. In the National Gallery.) 


and cymbal, throughout the endless deep and 
from all the star shores of Heaven?” 

It is curious to turn from these spiritual 
creations of the Italian monk to the work 
of a contemporary in another country—Jan 
van Eyck, the Flemish master. It is 
diflicult to imagine they were contemporary 
when we look at their work. These Flemish 
angels are so mundane, the Florentine so 
ethereal: the one so human, the others so 
sweet and soulful. 

Returning to Italy, we find in the 
fifteenth century that artists, while - still 
chietly devoting their attention to religious 
subjects, have learned more of the technique 
of their art. They had begun to study 
Nature, and to use objects about them for 
their models. Fra Lippo Lippi painted 
some sweet faces in his angelic representa 
tions, but they are not spiritual, being 
obviously modelled from people of his time. 
His angel in “The Annunciation,” in the 
National Gallery, is a Florentine boy—very 
beautiful, but still human. His dress is a 
wonderful piece of workmanship, the wings 
are marvellously executed, evidently based 
upon the form of the peacock’s. It is 
curious to note, too, that he suggests the 
connection of these with the body for the 
first time, so far as I can trace; for the 
angel has an epaulette arrangement of 
feathers on the shoulder. Bra Filippo’s son, 
Filippino Lippi, too, was, a fine painter ; but 
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the angel of his which we _ reproduce 

approaches still nearer the merely human. 
We come now to 

one of the greatest 


painters of the 
period — Sandro 
Filipepi, generally 


known as Botticelli, 
an artist of lively 
imagination. His 
angels, which may be 
seen in two of. his 
best works — fortu- 
nately in our gallery 
— * The Nativity ” 
and ‘The Assump- 
tion of the Virgin,” 
are quite different 
from all those of his 
predecessors. In the 
former—painted when 
the artist was under 
the spell of Savon- 
arola—the angels are 
in a frenzy of en- 
thusiasm. They carry 
palms and crowns as 
they float round in 
a circle over the stable containing the new- 
born Redeemer, and in the foreground of the 
picture embrace each other eestatically in the 
fervour of their joy. 

Our illustrations on this page and the pre- 
ceding date from the fifteenth century. That 
by Simon Marmion, a French painter (No. 1303 
in the National Gallery), is curious from the 
fact that the artist has evaded the necessity 
of painting the lower limbs by the arrange- 
ment of his drapery ; and all three markedly 





ANGEL. 
(By Fra Bartolommeo ) 


show the difference between the work of 
Fra Angelico and that of his successors. 
Fra Bartolommeo’s is an example of the 











of 


he 








“cherub” type, which was replacing that 
of former years; while Carpaccio’s still 
retains some of the beauty without any of 
the spirituality of his predecessor's. 

Of the 
Italian school space will not allow us to 


numerous other artists of the 
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Dead Body of Christ” contains two angels 
of surpassing beauty: one robed in green, 


and the other in red. No, 7&l—a painting 
of “The Angel Raphael accompanying 
Tobias ’°—is remarkable for the skill and 
beauty of the wings. By Perugino (Raphael’s 








ANGEL FROM “THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE.” 


By Vittor 


speak individually: we can only draw atten- 
tion to their works in the National Gallery. 
By Matteo Giovanni there are some beauti 
fully idealised children, who serve as angels 
in his “ Assumption” (No. 1155); and in a 
“Holy Family,” by Ludovico Mazzolini, there 
is a charming group ot angelic beings play 
ing upon harps and an organ. The angels 
of Piero della Francesca in his “ Nativity ” 
are exceedingly unconventional, being wing 
less as well as haloless. They are simply 
beautiful Italian peasant-girls playing upon 
mandolines Francia’s wonderful picture of 
“The Virgin na Angels weeping over the 


e Carpaccio.) 


master) there is only one example with 
angels; and they are but decorative ad- 
juncts to the principal figures; and there is 
but one by Michael Angelo (No. 809), an 
unfinished work. 

The example of German art which we 
give can also be seen in the National 
Gallery. It dates from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and serves to show the “ fleshly ” 
style of the Northern art. The angel is of 
the same type as Tobias, who is merely a 
German peasant of the day. Never again 
did the angel in art attain the glory of the 
fourteenth century. The Spanish school 
































siesta. cintt-acieemeeme at 


made him merely a chubby boy—which 


be seen typified in Valdes Leal’s 
(No. 129]). The painters seem 
recognise the difference 
cherubs ; indeed, 


barely 


Poussin, the 


TOBIAS 


THREE 


Y HREE witnesses hath God on earth ; 
if And evermore their solemn ery 
Is heard at puling infant's birth; 

At marriage feasts ; 

The first, a stripling fair and bright, 

Cries, with a smile not wholly gay, 

“My name is Youth: 

Outspeeds the meteor’s trackless ray” 


my rapid flight 


The second is a bearded man, 


Whose elance is full of thought and fire ; 


between Cupids and 
Frenchman, 


when old men die. 
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ment of the 


pre-Raphaelite artists. 





whatever. We shall 
article the treat- 
subject by modern painters, 
ll tind that the most successful of 
we gone back to the spirit of the 


difference 
in wa subsequent 
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AND THE ANGEL, 


SSES 
Alas!” 


he sighs, “for Manhood's span 


1 learns how vain is all desire.” 

an old and wrinkled sage, 
venward from earth his dim eye turns; 
he murmurs, “IT am Age, 

aye for rest my spirit yearns,” 


Ye who would read these three aright, 


Ciod'’s 


Sent fe 
The 


angel should behold in each, 
wth a messenger with might, 
nothineness of life to teach, 


H. Davies, B.A. 
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THE EYE OF THE MISTRESS. 


By Lina Orman-Cooper, Author of ‘‘We Wives,’’ etc. 


EYE of the mistress” is 
a& synonymous term 
now—as it was 3,000 
years ago—for comfort 
and nattiness and in- 
dustry. “It needs the 
eye of a mistress,” is 
what we say on enter- 
ing a“ bachelor-man’s” 
den. Cushions awry ; 
pictures askew; linen 
untidy; buttonless 

shirts. Only “the eyes of a fool are in the 
ends of the earth” (Prov. xvii. 24), staring va- 
cantly into nothing. So, to prove her wisdom, 
the mistress should try to be omniscient; not 
always looking through rose colour, but most cer- 
tainly still less continually peering through horn 
or smoked glass. 

It is necessary that the mistress of a house 
should have clear vision. Dust in corners may 
harbour deadly microbes. Foul refuse may breed 
typhoid. Waste of all sorts will tend to poverty. 
A daily inspection of bin and bucket by the eye 
of the mistress is a necessity for the due and 
right ordering of our families. It should be no 
superficial glance, but a patient, laborious, minute 
inspection. Health and happiness go hand in 
hand. So how important is this function. Scareely 
less so is a technical knowledge of L.S.D. and a 
thorough acquaintance, through the eye, with one’s 
daily receipts and expenditure. 


Some women, like the patients of that royal 
oculist, the Archduke Gottlieb, seem to wear, con- 
tinually, rose-coloured spectacles. “A _ cat's lick 


and a promise” quite satisfies them. If the out- 


sid of a platter be clean, they pry not too 
uriously within. They are content to look en- 
tirely at the outward appearance. They avoid 
seeking for the heart. Such a mistress is most 
unlike the virtuous woman of old, who looked 
well “to the ways of her household” (Prov. xxxi. 
27). I can hardly imagine*that busy, conscientious 
wife letting lumps of coal be burned when slack 
was ordered, or allowing a veil of dust and fly- 
blows to fringe the mirrors ! 

Some years ago I was in the habit of eating an 
annual dinner with a friend, Feasting was the 
order of the day. Sut, verily, the meal was 
one of *stalled oxen with contention.” It 
always terminated in the mistress finding the one 
unstoned raisin in the plum-pudding! It would 
have been laughable, except for the pity of it! 
That tiny seed was almost invisible to the ordi- 
nary naked optic. In the eye of that mistress 
it attained to the size of a boulder! It came be- 
tween her and contentment. It crushed out the 
memory of tenderly boiled turkey, of well-made 





sauce, of flaky pastry, of delicious mince-pies. It 
disheartened cook and tablemaid and guests. 

Now I think there are some women who always 
pick out the stones in life’s pudding! They cer- 
tainly do not look well to the ways of their 
household: they look badly. Even in eating and 
drinking we can do all to the glory of God. That 
thought will dignify our fasts and feasts in a 
wonderful way. It will cause the mistress to see 
to the flowers on the table; to the silver; to the 
napery. It will blind her to an occasional slip or 
the annual stone! 

I think Mrs. Turner, the provider of “a shoulder 
of mutton served, without a navkin or anything, in 
a sad manner,” would have looked after her maids 
better if she had known that Mr. Pepys would 
immortalise this omission of hers. If Sir Robert 
Ford had realised that his wife's remissness in 
presenting “meat on an earthen platter” would be 
commented on three hundred years afterwards, he 
would have bid my lady look after her housekeep- 
ing duties, and not place “so ugly a meal” before 
the fastidious Home Secretary. 

Others can look through windows of agate, 
if they like. Faith and Hope and Charity, and 
Love and Friendliness, are beautiful casements. 
But the eye of the mistress should be filled with 
gratitude, that she may look in a business-like way 
on life. She should be able to see on all sides 
at once. How many a space in God's acre might 
still be vacant if mothers had noticed incipient 
coughs and colds, and had seen that little lungs 
were well protected against east wind! How many 
heartaches would be spared if she always observed 
the weary pose of a bread-winner'’s head, or the 
overpressure of an eager student. Again. how much 
less likely would the relation of mistress and 
maid be strained, if the former occasionally re- 
marked that hands were tired and feet heavy. 

Perhaps in no part of her domain is the eye of 
the mistress so necessary as in the nursery: there 
must be so much eye service amongst hirelings. 
Those beloved wee things that God has given us 
need constant supervision. Their growth and 
comeliness, and health and happiness, and well- 
being depend on it. 

The tongue of the mistress may be used in 
giving orders, the hand of the mistress may be 
useful to show how they can be executed; but 
the eye of the mistress is still more necessary to 
see that they are carried out. We should never be 
afraid of noting the nettle of neglect in the 
nursery, or the cockle of superficial work there. 

We can receive instruction as we look. A little 
child can teach so much. So it will not be waste 
time—that hourly, motherly interest, That part 
of our vineyard will repay every penny laid out 
on it, 
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With one rather solemn 
this paper. 
hands 
mistress must use her eyes aright if she wishes to 


retain her 


using 


ls) 


of 


the 


those 


1b. 


leathery membrane. 
pared for the moving ball, remains, 
women wear smoke-coloured spectacles 





thought I must close 
We know “the laws of Nature are the 
God.” So, following their lead, the 
It is a well-known fact 
provided with 
the 


vision intact. 
finny 


fish 


tribe 
which 


are optics, 


frequent clear green 


depth of the sea soon lose their eyesight from never 


Their eyes become covered with a thick, 
In time, only a hollow pre- 
Thus, if 
much, 


we 


too 


our sight will grow dim. We shall become unable 
to see the good in our home surroundings. On the 
other hand, too much light has the same effect on 
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sand-dabs and flounders and _ sole They grow 
blind, too, as was proved in the glass partitions cof 
the Brighton Aquarium. If we faults 


and failings, we shall degenerate into a slipshod 


hever see 
existence, and be content with an inferior Civilisa- 
beautiful; but throw a 
are 


tion. “Rose colour” is 


red set 


what 


on 
not 


ray on a purple pall, and teeth 
The 
to see, can only be gained laboriously. 

would 
tried gold 
There buy the eye- 


edye. wisdom of what to see, and 
old-fashioned woman, I 
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raiment 


Deing an suggest 


a resort heavenly mart where 
white sold. 
salve of true knowledge, and you will gain that 
* Blessed for : 
justly, teuderly, clearly, and right. 
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Music by the Rev. W. J. Foxeii, M.A., B.Mus. Lond. 


Words by Cowprr. 


(Minor Canon of Cant 


rhary Cathedral.) 
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drawn up at the 
for its annual 





spring - cart 


manse gate 


outing, and a group of 


boys and girls gathered 


around it in wondering 
admiration of its 
load, for only 


was 


strange 


once a year 





cargo to be 
Glen. 
their 





such a 
seen in the 


The youngsters of a sca-port have imagina- 


tions quickened and their views of the world 
enlarged by the arrival of foreign craft, with 
their outlandish names, their strange freights, the 
foreign faces and peculiar garb of the seamen, 
and the unintelligible foreign gibberish, fragments 
of which fall with a weird music on cuildish ears 


child of a 
youth. In the 


What ships are to the 


+ +} 


carts are to the 


coast town, 
Glen the 
jute carts from Inver, from which the boys pulled 
into bullets for 
vehicles ; and 


inland 


long trails of tow, to be chewed 


were the commonest 








next to them the Clincher’s cart—it would be 
absurd to investigate the origin of the name Teddy 
Nicol was sally known by—which made a 
pilgrim twice a week to Inver, bringing with 
it bars iron for the blacksmith, piles of salt 
fish and kegs of butter for Saunders Hill, and on 
one memorable occasion a monkey for Andra Peter- 
son. These whetted the hunger of the Glen youth 
for that mysterious world which throbbed and 
tossed beyond the hills. 

But Jeems Tosh’s spring-cart was as though some 
Spanish galleon of the days of Raleigh, laden with 
doubloons from Mexico, should one fine day sail 


into the port of Inver; then every 


side in 
far-off lands of palm-trees and spices. 


youth in the 


town would hang by her wonder, and 


dream of th 


Once a year Jeems’s cart was laden with straw 
hives. humming with bees, which were to be taken 
far off among the hills for a honey harvest from 
the heather ll night long they would journey, 


high in the heavens before 


destination. 


would be 


and 1 . 
and the su 


the y 


reached their 




















carnest 


watched the 
as gravely occupied with their play as the smaller 


And as the children men 


children with theirs: they knew that cach of these 
innocent-looking straw dwellings was charged with 
elements of so explosive a nature that a successful 


sortie from one of them was enough to put the 
whole Glen to flight. So the men in charge were 
busy, spoke in suppressed tones, and displayed an 


onlookers which sugyested 
bees had got into the bee- 
load with a 


irritability towards the 


that the temper of the 
owners. But 


men do not dynamite 


light heart. 
The minister, who was sending a_ consignment 
to the hills, was painfully solicitous about ven- 


problem in packing bee-hives is to 
without letting the 


tilation. The 


let sufficient fresh air in bees 


out; and there had been times in which this 
problem had not been satisfactorily solved; and 
on the journcy it had gone hard with Roger, Jeems 
Tosh’s pony, and the other members of the ex- 
pedition. 

Willie Binnie. hirpling on his staff, with an 


unusual flush on his pale face and a glow in his 
dark eye, hobbled from the cart to the manse gate 
and from the mause gate to the cart, crying, “ Oot 


road |” 
world 


noo, bairns; ay, oot o’ the 
with the best intention in the 
matters, was more in everybody's way 
Willie wanted to win the favour 


o the road, 
And Willie. 
to expedite 

than anyone, 
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of everybody, and especially to get the 
weather side of Sandy Elshander, who, grim and 
surly, stood in the body of the cart up to the 
waist among bee-hives, and received, as tenderly 
as though he was handling his first-born, the 
minister's skeps as they were passed up to him. 

Jeems Tosh, patient, silent, and gentle as Roger 
himself (and comparison can soar no higher) was 
at Roger’s head, lest, in a fit of absent-mindedness, 
he should take the road and land Sandy and the 
bee-hives in a common wreckage; and the work 
of loading, packing, and tying and tightening the 
network of ropes went on apace. 

At length the lading completed. John 
Green, who had handed up the hives, took the 
driver’s seat, Sandy Elshander sat beside him, and 
when the away in the dusk of 
a July evening the youngsters shouted lustily; 
John Green waved his cap and sent back an answer- 
ing cheer; but Sandy Elshander sat as obdurate 
as though he were a block of wood screwed down 
on the front board of Jeems Tosh’s spring-cart. 
He did not speak to his companion till they en- 
tered the shadow of Monrimmont Wood; then 
he growled : 

“This trip ‘ll turn oot ill, John Green, as yell 
see. Mark my word; gin we land safely at our 
destination, it’s mair than I look for.” 

* Weel, we ’ll see that too, Sandy, afore anither ten 
John answered lightly. 








fair- 


was 


cavalcade moved 


hours are ower oor heid,” 


With the youngsters still standing about him, 
an admiring crowd, Willie Binnie took off his 
cap to wipe his brow, which was studded with 


beads of perspiration, although he had done nothing 
but limp up and down the space between the cart 
and the manse gate and cry, “Ay, bairns, oot o’ 
the road, noo; rin awa’ hame, for gin ye get a 
stang ye’ll never see your mither again.” 

At least, this was all Willie did which 
visible to the naked eye. But he was doing much 
more with infinite pain and agony of mind; he 
was trying to melt the heart of that man of 
stone, Sandy Elshander, and it was a grievous task. 

Your man who is infirm, and poor as a church 
mouse, with no reputation except for hopeless 
poverty, and no friend except the poverty afore- 
mentioned, finds it, mark you, a bitter task to win 
a smile or a kindly thought from an ungracious 
wealth and standing, 
friends, has but to 
merry peal of 
greeting. 


was 


soul; while man of 
accompanied by 
move his little finger to excite a 
laughter and call forth the warmest 
Job, I warrant you, in the days of his prosperity, 
had no difficulty in getting a smile from the best 
of them: but Job, sick heel in this 
world’s goods, creeping from his lair in the dung- 
swollen knees and 
blistered face to 


your 
troops of 


and down at 


hill, might go down on his 
lift up his chapped hands and 
the now unknowing great ones and plead for pity, 
and receive for answer, “ Pah! does not the carrion 
smell vilely?”’ And Job would know, as well as 
Willie Binnie did, how hard the world’s great ones 
are before the cold beams of poverty. 

Sandy Elshander took no blame to himself for 
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keeping back Willie Binnie ten years from the 
privilege of sending his bees to the hills; he 


blamed the Association, the closest 
corporation in existence. Its members did not 


call themselves by that high-sounding title; it is 


Bee-keepers’ 


doubtful if any of them had ever heard of its 
existence; there was no roll of members, no 
written constitution, no entry money, no fines; 


yet it had as real a being as though it had been 
created by Act of Parliament. It consisted of five 
members, and for ten years Willie Binnie had 
striven in vain to get the membership increased 
to six by the inclusion of himself. The pentagon 
was complete, and was not to become a hexagon at 
Willie Binnie’s nod; it was a honey cabal, and the 
“five members,” if not the perfect number, had a 
notable historical association. 

There were many bee-keepers in the Glen besides 
the famous Five, yet all were naught; and the 
honey the unrecognised bees gathered never fetched 
the price of that brought by the Associated bees, 
It was scandalous. Yet all that gave dignity to 
the Five was the annual trip to the hills in 
Jeems Tosh’s spring-cart ! 

The Rev. Adam Gibb 
head of the Association, for it was on his sugges- 
tion the were sent up Glen Esk. Of him a 
tradition has been handed down that on a bright 
Sabbath in early June he left his flock singing 
the Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm whilst he sped 
across to the manse garden and hived a_ prime 
swarm: but this story has told of all 
ministers who ever did or do keep bees, and in its 
day has travelled as widely as the Wandering Jew, 
so that it is no longer regarded as true of any- 
body. Still the old-world tale lingers about the 
Glen, and comes up at unexpected times like some 
sweet strain of a long-forgotten tune. 


was supposed to be the 


bees 


been 


But the real head of the Association—nay, the 
Association itself—was Sandy Elshander. Sandy 
was “the road man,” slow of step and speech, 
deliberate in the making-up of his mind, and, 


when he did make it up, tied the bundle so firmly 
that there was no taking it down again. He was 
an enthusiast, spending every hour of sunshine he 
could steal flat on his breast in front of his hives 
with the bees humming about his and _ his 
temper rejoiced in the and 
activity of his little harvesters. 

The come through the 
chimney might get choked, the path 
door might be a puddle, his wife might scold 


ears ; 
phlegmatic bustle 
roof, the 
before his 
and 


most bee- 


rain might 


denounce him for a lazy rascal and the 
heeded not 
his bees prospered, They suffered 
leaking roof or a draughty dwelling, they 
had a puddle at their door, His children might go 
hungry, but his bees could not want; and he had 
been known, after a term time when money was 
scant and his credit bad, to deny himself tobacco 
that he might afford “barley-sugar”’ to his bees. 

He it was, and he only, who barred the way to 
Willie Binnie, and he did it under the fairest 
show of reason. 


demented mortal alive: he so long as 


from a 
never 


never 
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“The roal’s open to Willie as to the rest o’ 
us. God’s hills are as free to him as to onybody, 
an’, as for the heather. wha can shut his bees frae 
it? Willie has a conveyance o’ his ain; let him 
yoke his ain pair, an’ no fash ither folk,” he said 
with a cold neutrality. 

Yet the swallow might as well have said to 
Sandy, “The air is as free to him as to me; let 
him use A/s pair and skim over leagues of earth, if 
he has a mind to.” 
been more unreasonable than Sandy Elshander ; 


The swallow would not have 


for Willie Binnie’s conveyance was a humble box 
on four wheels drawn by a pair of goats. And the 
journey was of an inconceivable length. Five 
mil s would have been far enough for the bees, 
and would have taken them and their owners into 
a wilderness of heather; but the bee-masters were 
a set of cranks, and nothing short of twenty miles 
was good enough for them. So youngsters watched 
them set off in the gathering evening and 
in imagination followed them in their lonely 
night ride into the black shadows of Monrimmont 
Wood, through Brechin, as lonely and _ silent as 
Palmyra of the desert, across the Gannochy Bridge 
and far up bonnie Glen Esk, 

At length Willie’s pertinacity was rewarded ; 
and when he saw two of his hives stowed in the 
cart he knew his fortune as a_ bee-keeper was 
made, And in spite of Sandy Elshander’s croaking, 
the sun shone and everything promised a_pheno- 
menal harvest of heather honey. 








“*Tt’s hardly possible, Nanny,’ he said,” 
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Willie, whose loneliness was mitigated by the 
companionship of his two goats—he had lost his 
five guinea-pigs in the stress of the previous 
winter—spent the August evenings in estimating 
his probable gains. Was a hundred pounds of 
honey too high an estimate! He had heard 
wonderful tales of Sandy Elshander’s “lifts” of 
heather honey: and as Willie considered the days 
of bright sunshine following each other in steady 
succession he persuaded himself that the least he 
might look fer was a hundred pounds. A hun- 
dred pounds of heather honey at half-a-crown a 
pound! Willie needed two nights to count up 
his wealth, and when the sum mounted up to 
ten pounds without exhausting his resources he 
felt a curious creeping of the skin and grew faint 
with wonder. 

“It’s hardly possible, Nanny,” he said, stroking 
the head of the grey goat who rested her chin on 
his knee; and when Nanny looked at him out of 
her narrow slits of eyes he saw nothing sinister 
in the look. 

The Widow Gordon, whom Willie had known 
from childhood, wished to know if he would give 
her a couple of pounds, at eighteenpence, for her 
winter cough; and Willie agreed with all his 
heart. Ancient Johnnie Walker, whose means of 
locomotion was a paddle-coach—ruce ancestor of the 
tricycle--needed a like favour, and got it. If Willie 
Binnie had been as rich as he was kind-hearted, he 
would have been the wealthiest man in the Glen. 
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want custom; and he sold 
hundreds of pounds of heather honey before he had 
obtained an ounice. 
market for ungathered 
chickens. 

At length Sandy Elshander’s triumph had come. 
Sandy was a man slowly, 
smouldered long, and retained a fierce heat under 
a cool exterior. Like a extinct, 
but beneath the grey ashes there was a fierce glow. 
One thing Sandy liked better 
and that was his own way: 


Thereafter he did not 


There is always an excellent 


honey and = unhatched 


who, if he took fire 


peat, he looked 


even than bees, 


now he was to get it. 
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as many as he could; and once more he experienced 
the left-handed reward virtue gets in this world, 

While the 
honey with much 


Glen bee-keepers were selling — their 


grumbling at cighteenpence a 
pound, and consoling themselves indifferently with 
the assurance of a harvest, quite un. 
expected things happened at Glen Esk. 

Sandy and his companion had pitched the bee. 
camp on a stretch of moor, with a foreground of 
inviting with tufted 
heather. The 


hives were entrusted to the care of a crofter, whose 


marnificent 


peat-moss, waving white 


bog-cotton ; beyond which was the 





“The enemy lodged in his shaggy head and beard.”—p. 337. 


‘Ay. John Green, wha‘’s the wise man the day? 
Wha buit tak’ Willie Binnie’s bees to the hill, 
be it reason or nane! I was naebody a fortnight 
since: what think ye the day?” he asked savagely. 

“Willie Binnie’s a weary mannie; gin I had 
thocht he wad hae played us sic a trick I never 


wad hae opened my lips in his behalf; but this 
is the hainmost o’ him,” John said wrathfully. 
Willie had ruined the market: heather honey 
at eighteenpence a pound was a scandalous trans- 
doubt that Sandy's 
opposition was right. This year they must submit 


action, and no now remained 
honey must go down; but there would be another 
year, and Willie where he was then. 


meant nobody, and to help 


would see 
to harm 


Yet Willie 


offered a bare space to the left; 
generous sum of a shilling 


hungry patches 


and the crofter. for the 


a hive, kept watch and ward over the property 
the easiest won shillings he got. 
While waiting for their patches of grain to 


ripen in the narrow valley, the natives utilised 


the hours of sunshine for drying their peats and 
carting them to their homes. ‘They were in the 
midst of this work when Sandy Elshander dumped 
down a score of hives in their midst. 


In carly morning and in the evening bees are 
praiseworthy home-keepers; but in the heat of 
the day it is quite another matter. In the 
cool morning air, with the dew on the heather, 


placid Highlanders passed the straw dwellings and 
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watched the rank on rank of black, bullet-shaped 
heads on brown shoulders peep from the hives ; 
they looked harmless, no doubt. 

But bees are peculiar—and so are Highlanders. 
When the bee is on business you must keep out 
of the way; she carries her claymore perpetually 
at her thigh, and will draw at a moment’s notice ; 
and, once engaged in conflict, she is as slow to 
leave off as she is hasty to begin. In battle she 
is your modern Amazon. 

Ian Mackeengie was their victim. The whole 
clan of the Mackeenyies, big and little, had been 
in the peat-moss since daybreak, and Ian, huge 
and hairy, had toiled like his own grey pony, who 
could never have dragged the loads out of the 
moss had it not been for Ian’s stout shoulder. 
Man and horse were heated by toil and sunshine, 
as though they had been in some Nebuchadnezzar's 
furnace; and when they reached the level, and 
thought to pass the bee-hives in peace, both were 
roundly attacked with a unanimity and goodwill 
which bordered on the perilous for the victims. 
Bees are fastidious as to smells; but their iras- 
cibility excels their fastidiousness by far; and the 
perspiring man and horse, getting into their line 
of operations, was a challenge of war which they 
accepted without hesitation. 

The sight the Mackeengies in the moss saw 
was the pony, half along the row of bee-hives, 
tossing his head and plunging frantically, while 
its master, with his head in his arms, rushed 
across the heather in the vain hope of out-dis- 
tancing his pursuers. Then he faced the enemy 
and smote at them with a peat spade; but he 
was as a man beating the air. It was ‘magnificent, 
but it was not war. The enemy lodged in his 
shaggy head and beard, and buzzed an inhuman 
war-shout about his ears, and he fled and did 
not pause till he reached the shelter of a solitary 
spruce, within whose protecting arms he found a 
refuge. 

The Mackeengies found another way home that 
day, but they were not the clan to be beaten on 
their own heather by a set of marauders who 
had seen but their first day on the moor. Besides, 
the peat must be carted home in spite of bees. 
So that evening, when the bees had regained their 
temper, the clan came in force, stuffed up every 
port-hole and slaughtered every individual that 
succeeded in issuing forth—enacting the bloody 
business of Glencoe over again. 
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The Mackeengies’ revenge was more terrible than 
they intended. When the peat was carted and 
they raised the blockade, there was not a living 
bee nor an ounce of honey in all the twenty hives; 
and Willie Binnie and his co-partners were driving 
a brisk business in heather honey at eighteenpence 
a pound ! 

When Jeems Tosh’s spring-cart returned with 
its load, the natives saw with admiration the pony 
trotting up the quarry-brae, instead of with 
demure step, which looked as though Roger was 
made of glass as well as his load. But the wonder 
did not last long: there were no ropes to keep 
this freight in its place; hives sat any way—on 
their crowns, with seams of black comb open to 
the public gaze. And when John Green pulled 
up at the manse gate, Sandy Elshander tossed the 
minister's hives out on the side walk with as 
little ceremony as though they had been empty 
soap-boxes, 

Sandy was secretly pleased with the result. 
He had all along prophesied that evil would happen 
if they took Willie Binnie into the ranks, and he 
had lived to see the fulfilment of his prophecy. 
“ Besides,” he reflected, “there never was an ill 
but there might be a waur; gin it hadna been for 
Willie’s cargo, I wad hae lost five swarms instead 
o’ four.” 

While Sandy Elshander comforted himself with 
such skimble-scamble proverbial philosophy, Jeems 
Tosh took the evil tidings after another fashion. 
He thought of Willie Binnie’s grinding poverty, 
of the fine castle in the air he was building out 
of his heather honey, and Jeems was overcome 
with pity at the idea of knocking the fair edifice 
to pieces. But there was no help for it: the 
bee-keepers of Glenbruar could not boast an ounce 
of heather honey among them. So with what 
tenderness he could command he told the story 
of the undoing of the bees. 

Willie Binnie grew pale as he listened; it was 
a terrible disappointment. His golden dreams had 
ended. At last he said softly— 

“I’m sorry for auld Johnnie Walker, puir stock ; 
as for mysel’, I’m accustomed to misfortune.” 

Jeems, touched by the old man’s patience, said 
kindly— 

“I'll gie ye twa swarms to start ye again, 
Willie,’ and, blushing at his own generosity, 
made his escape before Willie had recovered from 
his surprise. 
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By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
Dean of Canterbury, Author of ‘‘The Life of Christ,’’ Etc. 


HE Editor, 


the brethren should) be most powerfully 
moved in one special direction of charitable 
effort. John Howard and Elizabeth Fry 
consecrated their lives to the purification 
of prisons, and the alleviation of the sor- 
rowful sighing of the prisoners. Clarkson, 
Wilberforce, and Zachary Macaulay, with 
a dauntless perseverance which no check 
could discourage, and no threat dismay, 
never relaxed their toil till they had saved 
England from the sin of “abusing the arm 
of freedom to rivet the fetters of the 
slave.” Father Damien devoted himself to 
ameliorate the lot of the lepers of Molo- 
kai. On the other hand, the large love of 
the brethren which filled the heart of the 
good Lord Shaftesbury was “as universal as 
our race, «as individual as ourselves.” He 
could have said in those words of Terence, 
which thrilled into spontaneeus enthusiasm 
the emotion even of a Pagan audience 
accustomed to see men hew each other to 


pieces in the amphitheatre, “ //omo sum ; 


humant nihil a me alienum puto” (“1 
am a man; everything which pertains to 
man has its interest for me”). He pitied 


the lunatics im the brutal maltreatment 
to which they were subjected; he pitied 
the gutter children, the hapless waifs and 
strays who, to use South’s terrible expres- 
sion, were “not so much born into. the 
world as damned into the world”; and he 
was mainly — instrumental in the — vast 
modern movement of national education by 
gathering them into ragged schools. He 
pitied the rough costermongers in _ their 
hard struggle for existence. He pitied 
the poor 7” climbing boys who lived in 
sooty grime, were cruelly beaten, and often 
died of cutaneous and pneumonic disease. 
He pitied the factory children, whose dull, 
dim lives were spent amid the buzzing and 


humming wheels. He pitied the wretched, 
dehumanised women of the mines who 
spent their lives, till Uhey were bent 
j 1 . See. Se ee ane a 

double, in dragging ihe trucks, to which 

















they were yoked like beasts of burden in 
the long black galleries of stifling coal-pits. 
The cry of the wretched of every class 
rang ever in his ears, and taxed the 


endeavours in which, as he so_ bitterly 
complains, he received so little sympathy 
even from the clergy, and so much frantic 


abuse or contemptuous criticism, from men 
whose own hearts were fat as brawn, cold 
as ice, and hard as the nether millstone. 
In this respect Lord Shaftesbury showed 
4 priceless material and 
Mammon-worshipping age. What a_ world 
of meaning is compressed into the two 


example to a 


words which are the epitome of his life 
und are carved upon his statue in West- 
minstel \bbey, the two  monosyllables, 


“ LovE—SERVI How greatly such an ex 


ample was needed is proved by two facts 
of deep and ominous significance. The first 
is the all but universal niggardliness of 


charitable contributions; the other is the 
small number of those who give. 

As to the first point, it is enough to 
say that the immense and increasing multi- 
public charities must not 
leceive ou into the notion that, as a 
creditably munificent. It 
has been calculated that all the charities 
of the. nation-—-I admit that such estimates 


plucity of our 


nation, we are 


must be necessarily vague--do not exceed 
£5,000,000; but the annual ctncome of. the 
nation must quite reach the stupendous sum 
of £1,500,000,000, and the annual savings 
of the nation amount to £200,000,000 a 
year! “Only three-ha’porth of bread to 
all that intolerable amount of sack!” 

As to the second point, it is well known 
that by comparison with the forty millions 
of our population the number of those 
Who lve to cood objects is very small, 


A bool 


has recently been published called 


‘The Ten Thousand Who Give.” In this 
0k the names have been tabulated of all 
who are known to be liberal, or even 


upproximately liberal, in their charitable con 
tributions. (mong the very rich—among 
hose who yearly rush to spend hundreds 
¢ . 


of thousands of pownds on bric-a-brac and 


whl, and ormolu and Brussels tapestry, 
ind Dutch pictures at London sales—how 
many ther are who. if appealed to, hi e 
“so many claims that they think theim 
selves entitled impartially to neglect them 
Ul! and how many who do not give a 
runnel, but barely even a driblet or a 
sing] drop, out of the swollen Pactolus of 
their selfishne and wealth! 

IT shall, then, in this paper, speak 


Christian work In 
think that we al 


of whole  sphe1 of 


I 
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ought to be interested. Surely such work 
is to a great extent the work of the 
Christian Church. For what does the 
Church exist except for the ennoblement, 
the ameliorating, the Christianising of the 
world! Happy the Church of which it 
can be said, “I know thy works and thy 
faith, and thy patience and thy works; 
and the last to be more than the first.” 

I do not, of course, use the word 
“Church” in a narrow, sacerdotalising, ex- 
clusive, or Pharisaic sense. Whenever I 
speak of “the Church,” T never dream of 
signifying by the phrase “the Church of 
England,” or “the Church of Rome,” or 
“the Greek Church,” or all three together. 
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I mean by “the Church” the body of all 
Christian Churches in the unity of the 
Spirit and the bond of peace. I mean all 
Christian men, by whatever name they may 
call themselves, dispersed throughout the 
world; IT mean “the mystical body of 
Christ, which is the company of 
all faithful people.” 

Using “the Church” in 
great divisions of its work 
fall under four heads:—(1l) the work of 
the Church Militant ; (2) of the Church 
Evangelistic; (3) of the Church Pastoral ; 
(4) of the Church Beneficent. 


blessed 


this sense, the 
for the world 


The work of the Church, so long as 
it at all deserves the name, must be mili- 
tant against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil—that is, against every form of evil, 


whether it arises from greed, carnalism, or 
pride—against the seductions of Mammon 


worship and ;earthliness; against the vast 
corruption which is in the world through 
the thraldom of man’s lower nature; and 


through hatred and godlessness in all their 
various manifestations. 


There are two branches of this endless 
warfare which specially interest me :—(i.) 
one is the defence and ineuleation of un 


popular truths; (ii.) the other the struggle 
against the curse of intemperance. 

(i.) Truth must of its own nature’ be 
progressive. It is a streaming fountain, 
and men ever strive to make it a stag- 
nant pool of custom and tradition. <A 
tradition may be wholly baseless as to its 
foundations, and profoundly peryicious in 
its .consequences, yet so apathetic’ is the 
nature of most men, so stereotyped are 
their convictions, so indolent their aversion 
to the test of investigation that, after a 
time, nothing but a _ rude shock will 
restore to them even the capacity to 
embrace new discoveries. They stone the 
prophet, they anathematise the discoverer ; 


and leave the next generation to build 
th¢ir tombs. And as it is with the 
atrophy and paralysis which result from 


the hatred of ail attacks on the’ old errors 
which fill the lumber-room with imagined 
certainties, so it is with the engrained, 
inveterate customs of wrong and_ wicked- 
ness which almost come to be regarded 
as. holy . because they are universal. <A 
Church may profess to be guided by the 
Gospel, and yet may believe in Mariolatry 
and the infallibility of the Pope; a nation 
may call itself Christian, and yet uphold 
duelling and the slave trade. 


(ii. ) a¢And in the aggressive warfare 
against ‘ evil I deeply sympathise with 
every form of temperance effort. The 
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national and individual experience which 
proves how awful, how intolerable, and 
how terribly diffused, is the curse of 
drunkenness, is practically universal. -The 
verbal witnesses against drink have come 
from men of every rank and every class 
of the community; and though it is the 
custom. of “the trade” te speak of all 
who have exerted themselves to take effec. 


tual steps to rescue our hosts of miserable 
drunkards as “Temperance fanatics,” our 
greatest Bishops, statesmen, 
our most eminent judges, our first men of 
genius, have used denunciations of the evil 
drink as sweeping and 


our greatest 


consequences of 


intense as those used by any one of us, 
The curse, monstrous as it is, lies en 
trenched in the citadels of greed, self- 
interest, and the effort of the powers of 
evil to prevent the diminution of the 
influences which are deadliest for the de 
struction of human souls; and = as yet 
England remains callous to the warning 
voices which bid her awake from _ this 
indifference to the ruin of multitudes 


But 


lose 


England 
glory, and 


late. unless 
doomed to her 
unrighteousness, [still 


before it be too 
herself be 
perish of her own 


hope that the day may come when a 
curse, which our greatest statesman and 
orator has described as being worse than 
those of war, famine, and pestilence com- 
bined 


“Shall live but in the memory of Time, 

Who, like a penitent libertine, shall start, 

Look back, and shudder at his former years.” 
Meanwhile, let us try at least to save the 
young from succumbing to the vice which 
has been the overthrow, body and _ soul, of 


so many of their fathers. 

I pass to the work of the Chureh 
Evangelistic. Myself the son of a saintly 
missionary, I have always felt a deep 


poor cobbler 
Baptist com- 


Since the 
the 


interest in missions. 
of Kettering first awoke 


munity to the duty of missions how vast 
a work has been accomplished! Carey 
persevered, in spite of the remark of one 
leading minister that the endeavour to 
convert the heathen was “ highly prepos- 


rebuke of 
when God 


terous”; and in spite of the 


another, “Sit down, young man; 


pleases to convert the heathen, He will do 
so without your assistance”; and in spite 
of the sneers of Sydney Smith and the 
Edinburgh Reviewers at “the nest of con- 
secrated cobblers’ who were to evangelise 
the world. In_ his day there were not, 

suppose, a score of Hindoo converts in all 
India; now from Cape Comorin to the 


Himalayas, Paganism has at least been 
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Elizabeth Fry visiting Female Prisoners. 
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WILLIAM CAREY, THE SHOEMAKER MISSIONARY. 
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undermined, and the number of converts 
may be counted by hundreds of thousands. 
The command to forth into all the 
world and make disciples of all nations” 
was the emphatic of Christ’s 
commands to His chosen’ witnesses. If 
England neglect it, she cannot expect the 
blessing of God. National prosperity, like 
individual wealth, has often enough made 
itself wings and flown away; national 
glory has many a time faded like the 
colour from the sunset clouds. If England 
grows faithless and materialistic, though 
her commerce and Empire be incom- 


rT; 
go 


most last 


now 


parably greater than those of Venice and 
of Tyre, yet, as an eloquent Prime Minis- 
ter warned us, what is. to hinder that 


her glory should “fade like the Tyrian 
dyes, and crumble like’ the Venetian 
pdlaces”? It seems to me that her mis- 
sionary enterprise, inadequate as it is—her 
hundreds of mission - stations in heathen 
lands, though the work is vast and _ the 


immense, and 
may be a 


reward 
too few 


the labourers as_ yet 


source of strength, a 


plea for the forgiveness of her many sins 
of omission and commission, a counterpoise 
to the 


grievousness of moral carelessness, 
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a reason why the light of her Church 
may not be removed from its place 
in the midst of the seven golden candle. 


sticks. 
Then comes the work of _ the 
Church Vastoral; and he must be jp. 


deed ignorant of the most ordinary of 
Christian duties who, in his own little 
corner of the vineyard, is utterly in 
different to that. For nearly twenty 
years of my life it was my privilege 
to be permitted to labour in a London 
parish, and | that the parish 
was chiefly composed of the poor, and 
had in it Jarge numbers of _ the 
poorest of the poor. In that parish, 
aided as I was by a series of faithful 
and admirable curates and by a multi- 
tude of kind and _ devoted  charch 
workers, I had the happiness to see 
what good could be effected by schools 
and by bands of hope 
and temperance meetings; by clubs for 
men, and women, and youths, and 
boys > by provident S¢ cleties, and 
mothers’ meetings, and mothers’ unions, 
and house to house visitation, and 
treats into the country ; by a conva- 
lescent home, and all the multitudinous 
agencies of parochial life. These were 
worked in harmonious connexion with 
the church, which gave its _ blessing, 
its enthusiasm, its support, its supervis- 


rejoice 


mission-rooms ; 


ing guidance, to those efforts of good which 
would have been wholly impossible without 
the active and self-sacrificing co-operation of 
lent to us without 


the laity. This was 

stint, both in the way of contribution and 
in the yet more blessed way of personal 
service. By such means’ we had _ the 


felicity of seeing crime diminish; drunken- 
ness decrease ; cleanliness, and a regard for 
sanitation, and general _ self-respect, and 
diligent effort, ‘spread among the humblest. 
We saw a_ large increase of ~ hope for 
a future generation in the circumstance 
that we were effectually to elevate 
the aims of the poor; above all, to reach 
the young, to save them from the burning 
fiery furnace of the temptations of London 
streets, to inspire their efforts, to improve 


able 


their surroundings, to elevate their char- 
acters, to stimulate their hopes. In work 
so beautiful. and so_ blessed work which 
may well fill and content a_ life -time— 


The 


thousands of the clergy are engaged. 


glory of their ministry is not mainly to 
be seen in cathedral cities and fashionable 
neighbourhoods, and smiling villages, — but 
on bleak hills and lonely shores; in the 


deathful dreariness of workhouse infirmaries, 
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and the gruesome horror of pauper asylums ; 
in overcrowded streets and squalid slums, 
where devoted men are hurling the whole 
force of their energy and _ self-sacrifice 
against the multitudinous forces of drink, 
ignorance, and moral corruption. 

Yet both the clergy and the laity have 
to be on their guard against the tempta- 
tions which narrow and dwarf their sym- 
pathies by wholly confining them to the 
needs of a single locality. There is a ten- 
dency everywhere to be far too parochial, 
and too much to limit and confine the 
sympathies which should spread in’ every 
direction; to pity a few ruffled plumes and 
to forget the many dying birds. And, 
therefore, the work of the Church Pastoral 
should radiate in every direction into the 
work of the Church Beneficent. How wide, 
how beautiful, how  pre-eminently blessed, 
that work is! There is scarcely a_ class 
of the community for which homes are 
not provided. The ineurables are received 
into separate wards of the hospitals. In 
case of sickness or accident the highest 
medical skill is as much open to the most 
squalid pauper as to the prince. There is 
rescue work and kindly influence for the 
most degraded of the community. The 
sailors are thought of, and while the Pharos 
lights are kindled on every dangerous reef 
and headland to save them from the perils 
of physical shipwreck, in every chief sea- 
port town there are homes and reading- 
rooms to shelter them from moral ruin. 
The interests of our soldiers are lovingly 


guarded. All those labouring under phy- 
sical defects and infirmities are helped 
and = trained, The once helpless blind are 


taught to earn a living in every way pos- 
sible to their capacities. The deaf and 
dumb are almost literally taught to speak, 
and practically to hear. Vast gymnasia are 
provided for the bodily training so necessary 
growing youths. Almost every 
parish has its cricket club and_ football 
club for its boys. The young are, above 
all, a subject for endless care and _self- 
denying interest, because it is recognised 
that these are that they are 
“the trustees of posterity”; that on them 
depend the great interests of the future. 
The Salvation Army, whatever be _ its 
errors or eccentricities, has yet won a mul- 
titude of ofticers who, with a self-sacrifice 
beyond all praise, expend their utmost 
energies upon the rescue of “the sons and 
daughters of misery and the multitude 
realy to perish.” All this is but a 
fraction of a vast extent of work truly 
Christlike; and but for this work we may 


to our 


“our wings” 
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say, with Lord Shaftesbury, that the whole 
country would be merged in a_ perfect 
ocean of vice, immorality, and ruin. 

It may be beyond the capacity of our 
means, it may unduly strain our too 
partial sympathies, to feel and to exhibit 
a keen and practical interest in all these 
branches of the Church’s beneticence ; but 
we can do something for many, and much 
for some. It is the multiplicity of gifts, 
in themselves small, which constitutes the 
main income of our many forms of home 
and foreign missions, and alike of widespread 
and limited works of the Church Beneficent. 
Few societies receive the large benefactions 
of millionaires; most of them depend on 
the guineas, or small sums which it often 
costs no small self-denial to send. ~ But 
such acts of charity are twice blessed’; 
they bless him that gives, and him that 
takes. On such work the growth and 
glory of the Church depends. I cannot 
better express my convictions on this 
subject than in the eloquent words of 
the Archbishop of Armagh, in the last 
charge which he delivered as Bishop of 
Derry : 

“The masses of a growing population, in 
all Christian countries, are calling on the 
Church to descend from the metaphysics 
of Christianity, and to show how her 
ethics bear on the science of sociology. 
We speak to the masses of the divinity 
of the religion; they demand of us to 
prove its humanity. Show us, they say, 
that you know something of these homes 
of ours in the smoke, and we will believe 
you when you tell us of a home in the 
blue of heaven. The growing generations 
will certainly judge the Church by her 
works. The influence which softens, 
brightens, elevates, improves, sweetens, 
which does something for human _ society, 
which lays its subtle touch of healing 
upon the leprosy of life, will be welcomed 
first as a friend, ultimately as a messenger 
of Christ. I see them rising to their feet, 
the greatest host that time has ever 
known, and hear the murmur of millions 
speaking to millions across the sea in 
many languages. What there is in the 
Gospels to rectify the relations of human 
life, to elevate the selfishness of capital 
and sweeten the selfishness of labour; to 
carry to the homes improvement for the 
present and hope for the future—that will 
find eager listeners! But, to the men of 
the near and future, Religion will appear a 
barren and a worthless stem unless it be 
taught to clothe itself with the blossoms of 
worship and to bear the fruits of human love,” 
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CHAPTER X. 


KITTYS ENGAGEMENT. 















San, KR. ANDERSON asked 
Ke ofl no questions, but he 
Boy B: drew his own con- 


clusions from his 





nephew’s silence and 

\ depression on his 
J return from the 
=} flower show, He 


Parts 








saw him off at the 
station next morning 
with no little regret and anxiety. 

Rosa and her mother made no secret of the 








fact that they missed Willie, and were very 
sorry he had gone; but Kitty went singing 


about the house, with an ostentatious display 


of good spirits. One morning she went out 
soon after breakfast, saying she had some 


errands to do in the town, and was seen no 
more until luncheon was nearly over, when 
she marched in, followed by Charlie Farnham. 

“You are very late, Kitty; I’m afraid the 
cutlets will be cold,” said Mrs. Anderson, with 
some displeasure. Rosa was not present; she 
had gone to spend the day with a_ school- 
friend. 

“Mother, I wish to tell you that Charlie and 
I are engaged to be married.” 

There was a minute’s deep silence in the 
room. 

“Well, Kitty,” said Mrs. Anderson at last, 
rather tremulously, “a daughter’s engagement 
is usually a joyful event; but I must honestly 
say, you both, that I am not at all 
gratified by the intelligence.” 

Charlie's hasty temper showed in his face. 

“T know whom I have to thank for this,” 
he burst out passionately, turning upon Mr. 
Anderson, “Until—until quite lately, I was 
a welcome guest here, and allowed to come as 
much as I pleased; but now everything is 
changed, and I am made to feel myself an 
intruder, admitted only on sufferance. This is 
all your doing, Mr. Anderson—I challenge you 


before 





to deny it! You are prejudiced against me, 
because I am an old friend of the family.” 

“ Wy family and I were friends of Kitty's 
mother before you were born,” answered the 
Scotchman, quite tranquilly. “But if you 
mean to imply that I am jealous of anyone 
who might be supposed to possess my wife’s 
confidence and regard, | reply that the suppo- 
ridiculous. Her friends are mine; 
interests are as dear to me as 


sition is 
her children’s 
my own.” 

“Then how is it, Mrs. Anderson, that you 
have changed so much towards me since you 
were married?” demanded Charlie, facing 
round upon his hostess. “If Mr. Anderson has 
not prejudiced you against me, who has ¢” 

Kitty’s mother drew a long breath. 

“T don’t consider it is very generous of you 
to force me to speak out so plainly ; but, if you 
will insist upon having my reasons, you shall, 
It is true that we are old friends and _ neigh- 
bours, and you were received here as one of 


ourselves. A foolish habit that mothers have 


of looking upon their grown-up daughters 
as still mere children made me forget that 
there might be some danger of a fiirtation 
between you and Kitty. At last I realised 
how foolish—how wrong, if you like—I had 


been, and I tried, as considerately as I could, 
to lessen the intimacy which, to begin with, 
was not fair to Kitty——” 

“Why not?” 

“Because, as you know yourself, yon are 
not in a position to marry. You have no pro- 
fession, and no prospects, and are dependent 
upon Mr. Vivian for everything.” 

“It isn’t my fault if I failed to pass my 
examinations : I’m not the only fellow who 
has,” said Charlie sulkily. 

Kitty laid her hand beseechingly upon his 
arm. 

“Never mind, Charlie dear — J don’t think 
any the worse of you for it. You forget,” she 
added, turning to her mother, “that I shall 
have my own fortune when I am_ twenty-one, 
and we can very well live on that.” 
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“And s you seriously propose then, Mr. 
Farnham, to settle down in idleness for the 
rest of your life upon Kitty’s money?” Mr. 
Anderson asked. 

His step-daughter sprang up, crimson with 


indignation. 

“Oh, this is too much—from you! Did you 
not marry my mother for fev money ? Has 
she not granted you the uncontrolled manage- 
ment of her fortune—very foolishly, as | 
think? You forget that you were quite a 
poor man yourself before you married her, 
and that this house and everything in it 
belonged to my father.” 

“Kitty !” cried her mother, aghast. 

But Mr. Anderson gently checked her. ‘ Let 
the lassie have her say, Margaret; it is always 
better for accusations like 
these to be uttered openly 


than left to rankle in silence. rf) 
At present, your daughter's (2 
mind is poisoned against me ; { at 
but 1 hope a day Wy Ii 


will come when KVM 
she will know 
that she has 
misjudged me 


== 
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“Deny, if you can, that you would have 
been very glad to keep my fortune in your 
own family, Mr. Anderson,” went on Kitty, 
growing more and more angry. 

“Your fortune, no—yourself, yes,” he said 
with some emotion. “There are some few 
people in the world, believe me, my _ lassie, 
who are not mercenary.” 

“Tf I did not believe, really and truly, 
Kitty, that you are so blinded between pre- 


judice and bad advisers that you do not 


know quite what you are doing, I should 

absolutely despair of ever being able to feel 

towards you as my daughter again,” said 
Mrs. Anderson tremulously. 

“And do you think, mother, that I am 

not sorry things should be as they are? I 

would give anything to have 

my old happy home again! 

But that can never be now, 

I’m afraid,” the girl - added 

with a sob, “If you will not 

la consent to our 

engagement——” 

“Have you ever 

asked for my con- 

sent, Kitty? Did 
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you not come in and announce it as an accom- 
plished fact ?” 

Miss Creighton looked rather foolish. 

“The engagement, as I told you candidly, 


is not what | should have desired for you,” 
continued her mother. “And as long as you 


age, I have power to prevent a 


are under 


marriage between you. I shall not announce 
your engagement in public, hoping that in 


time your own good sense will induce you to 

pause before binding yourself irrevocably.” 
“Very well; but I shall still consider my- 

self bound to Charlie,” said Kitty defiantly. 
“Tf you choose to do so, contrary to my 


wishes, you must; but under the circum- 
stances, I leave it to Mr. Farnham’s good 
taste to decide whether he ought to con- 
tinue to come here as if matters were on 


their old footing.” 

“Tf you choose to forbid me your house, 
Mrs. Anderson, of course I can only submit,” 
returned Charlie, looking very grim. “ But in 
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less than a year—thank goodness !—Kitty wil] 
be her own mistress, and then we can please 
ourselves, in spite of tyrannical step-fathers! | 


know very well that, if you acted in accord. 
ance with the dictates of your own kind 
heart, you would take a very different view 
of this matter.” 

With that he took up his hat and walked 


out, trying to look as dignified as he could. 

It was quite impossible to keep anything 
long at Barport ; and 
soon it was reported that Kitty Creighton was 
engaged to Charlie Farnham, but her mother 
opposed it because Mr. Anderson disliked the 
young man personally. Miss Talbot, as usual, 
had a great deal to say in the matter ; feeling 
very proud of her position as the friend and 
confidante of both the young people. 

“Mr. Anderson ought to be ashamed of 
himself,” declared the excellent spinster, as 
she poured out tea for a little group of her 
particular friends, who had assembled inher 
prim drawing-room one afternoon, 
“ He makes poor Kitty’s life miser- 
able by his abominable tyranny. 
But when her mother is so in- 
fatuated that she thinks every- 
thing her husband does and says 
is simply perfect, what can you 
expect ie 

“They say Mr. Anderson objects 
to young Farnham because he 
has no money,’ cbserved Mrs. 
Singleton, one of the visitors. 

“The truth is.” said Miss Talbot, 
as she refilled the teapot from her 
little brass kettle, “ Mr. Anderson 
wanted to keep Kitty’s money in 
his own family. He had that 
nephew of his, that young Dr. 
Forrester, down here for a month, 
intending to try to make up a 


secret for gossiping 


match between him and Kitty. 
The young man was naturally 


enough, for he hasn't 4 
and it was quite 
absurd, the undignified way in 
which he followed her about 
everywhere, trying to get her to 
tuke some notice of him.” 

“ By-the-bye, talking of engage- 
ments, is it true that Eleanor 
Musgrave is going to marry that 
Mr. Renfrew who has been there 
so much lately?” gteried Mrs 
Singleton. 

“T was told they are engaged,” 
said Mrs. Ansell, another visitor. 
that, as Mr. 


willing 
penny-piece ; 


oe understood 
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Renfrew has nothing, and is only a younger 
son, his father, Lord Clackmannan, won't con- 
sent to the engagement unless Mr. Musgrave 
settles a large sum upon Eleanor,’ observed the 
hostess. 

“Well, Mr. Musgrave could easily afford to 
do that—he is so rich! And what a_ brilliant 
match for Eleanor! She will most likely be 
Lady Clackmannan some day.” 

“Ves | should have thought Mr. Musgrave 
would be delighted to have his daughter 
make such a marriage. But I hear on good 
authority that he refuses to give Eleanor a 
large fortune—absolutely refuses. He must 
be growing very stingy in his old age !” 

“Mrs. Anderson!” announced Miss Talbot’s 
one maid-servant ; and the hostess rose to 
greet the new-comer effusively. The other 
ladies did not remain long after her entrance ; 
perhaps they felt a little awkwardness after 
the manner in which they had just been 
discussing her affairs. 

“Let me congratulate you, dear Mrs. An- 
derson,” began the spinster very sweetly, as 
soon as’ they were alone, “upon Kitty’s en- 
gagement.” 

‘To speak candidly, Miss Talbot, I don’t 
see that it is at all a matter for congratula- 
tion. Certainly, a young man with no income 
and no profession can hardly be described as 
a brilliant match for Kitty.” 

“Perhaps not, speaking strictly from a 
worldly point of view. But oh, my dear 
friend, it would surely be a great pity to 
separate two loving young hearts just for the 
sake of a little paltry money!” cried the 
spinster, clasping her hands with a_ senti- 
mental air. 

“Well, the engagement does not meet with 
my approval, Miss Talbot; and my _ only 
hope is that it may come to nothing.” 

“Mr. Anderson has never liked Charlie, 
has he?” remarked the hostess, in’ honeyed 
accents, 

“Mr. Anderson has never tried to inflnence 
me in any way, though he does not like the 
match for Kitty any more than I do.” 

“No, he would rather she married his own 
nephew, Dr. Forrester, would he not ?” 

“Pray! who told you that, Miss Talbot ?” 

“Why, my dear, it was patent to every- 
body that the young man paid great court 
to Kitty when he was here. It would have 
been an excellent match for him, would it 
not—with Kitty’s nice fortune ?” 

Mrs. Anderson felt almost ready to choke 
with indignation. 

‘T never saw anything like the gossip 
of this place!” she exclaimed. “ Willie 
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Forrester is the last man in the world to 
be a fortune-hunter. Any girl who married 
him would indeed be lucky in her hus- 
band !” 

“Then you would rather she married ‘him 
instead of Charlie Farnham? I thought “so,” 
said Miss Talbot, in sugary tones. 

“JT would rather she married almost any- 
hody but Charlie! And I hope, Miss Talbot, 
you will not encourage those two foolish 
young people to meet at your house. It is 
really doing no kindness to Kitty to help on 
the engagement. It is not, indeed !” 

“Well really, my dear friend, you put me 
in a very awkward position,” hesitated the 
hostess. “I do not wish dear Kitty to think 
me unsympathetic ; neither would I go against 
your wishes, for worlds. If you will excuse 
my saying so, as a very old friend of yours, 
I think that you are acting rather —rather 
injudiciously in permitting Mr. Anderson to 
influence you so much as you do.” 

“You forget he is my husband.” 

“Yes, my dear friend, but he is ‘not 
Kitty’s father.” 

“Mr. Anderson is as fond of Kitty as if 
she were his own daughter.” 

“ But he opposes her engagement.” 

“For her own good, entirely. I may say 
that he knows more about Charlie than you 
do, Miss Talbot. He is deeply in debt to 
the tradespeople here, and one or two 
rumours have come to my husband’s ears not 
very creditable to him.” 

“Well, everybody else seems to think it a 
most suitable match,” persisted the spinster. 
“Even if Mr. Farnham has no money, he is 
very good-looking, and a gentleman by birth. 
3esides, his uncle is well off, and no doubt 
Charlie will inherit his property. And, after 
all, my dear friend, the young man is in a 
pecuniary position very little more unfavourable 
than that of Mr. Anderson when he married 
you.” 

Kitty’s mother, seeing that to argue further 
would only be a, waste of breath, got up to 
¥O. 

“Poor deluded creature!” thought Miss 
Talbot, as she watched Mrs. Anderson driving 
down the street. “Can't she see how com- 
pletely she is playing into that man’s hands ? 
He has already got entire control over — her 
fortune, so that he can speculate with it, or 
do what he pleases; and now it seems he 
would like to get Kitty into his power as 
well. If he chooses to bring his wife and 
her children to beggary, she will only have 


her own foolish infatuation to thank for 


” 


it ! 











CHAPTER XI. 
THE DAY OF RECKONING. 


DULL day in early November, with 
the scent of decaying leaves in 


the air. Mrs. Anderson was sit- 
ting alone in her pretty little 
morning - room, writing letters, 





when the housemaid came to say 
the butcher had called to know if there 


that 
were any orders. 


“No, have told 
cook.” 

Still the girl lingered, with the door-handle 
in her grasp. “The butcher's young man, 
ma’am, says there’s such a stir in the town! 
Would you believe it? Musgrave’s Bank has 
gone smash !” 

“Vou must be dreaming, Jane!” 

“No, ma’am; the shutters is up, and they’ve 
had to send for the police for fear the poor 
things who have lost all their money should 
break the door in.” 

With that, Jane departed, to extract some 
further intelligence from the butcher’s young 
man. She enjoyed a sensation with intense 
relish ; but her mistress sat, well-nigh para- 
lysed by the news. 

“Tt can’t be true—it can’t /” she repeated 
over and over again to herself. Musgrave’s 
Bank was so old and respectable an_ institu- 
tion in Barport that the inhabitants viewed 
it as beyond the possibility of failure. 

Mr. Anderson had gone up to London for 
a few days on business; and Kitty, not finding 
the atmosphere of home very pleasant now 
that she and her parents were at issue re- 
specting her engagement, had gone on a visit 
to an old school-friend in Cornwall. Arthur 
had gone back to Oxford, where he seemed 
to have turned over a completely new leaf, 
and Rosa was at school. 

“T’ll go out and see for- myself,” Mrs. 
Anderson decided, as she left the room. “I 
hope and trust the report has been ex- 
aggerated.” She resolved to call upon Miss 
Talbot, who might be trusted to have wormed 
out some further particulars by this time. She 
found the old maid in a state of great excite- 


nothing to-day, Jane. I 


ment, with her bonnet rakishly cocked over 
one ear, having just returned from an ex- 
pedition into the streets, to learn what she 
could. 

“My dear friend, isn’t this too awful!” 
she cried with a burst, as Mrs. Anderson 
entered. “My heart bleeds for you! — and 


for all the poor creatures who will suffer by 
this appalling calamity. How thankful I am 
that my dear father, who was as shrewd a 
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man as ever lived, had the foresight to insist 
upon my little property being all invested in 
the Funds! But you, my dear—how do yoy 
stand ?” 

“T can hardly tell you until I see Mr 
Anderson, who has managed all my _ business 


affairs of late. But I’m afraid poor Kitty’s 
fortune will be all gone. It was invested in 
Musgrave’s, as you know. My only hope is, 


that the affair may turn out less serious than 
we think.” 

It was with a very heavy heart that Mrs, 
Anderson returned home. She despatched tele- 
grams to Mr. Anderson and her daughter, re- 
questing them to return at once; and when 
they were sufficiently refreshed and rested, a 
private conference was held in the study, at 
which all, including present. The 
two girls sat on the sofa, in the shadow; Mrs. 
Anderson by the fireplace; and her husband at 
the table in the full glare of the lamp, which 
threw his rugged features into strong relief. 

“T cannot say how sorry | am for, what 
has occurred,” began the master of the- house, 


Rosa, were 


with a glance towards the two | indistinct 
figures on the sofa. “But you, Margaret, I 


am thankful to say, will not lose a penny- 
piece. You have not a farthing at Musgrave’s 
Bank now.” 

Mrs. Anderson heaved a deep sigh of relief. 

“Oh, Allan! But for you I should have 
been reduced to poverty !” 

“And now that [I am no longer obliged to 
keep silence, there is an explanation I should 
like to make,” went on the Scotchman, again 
turning towards that dark corner. “ When I 
first came here, and began, by my wife's re- 
quest, to look into her affairs, I found myself 
in a position of much difficulty. Being only 
a stupid old fellow, unskilled in diplomacy, I[ 
know I made blunders, which caused my motives 
to be misinterpreted. When I first came to. live 
at Barport, a very old friend of mine in London 
told me in the strictest confidence that he 
knew the bank here—Musgrave’s—to be. un- 
sound, and that I must on no account invest 


in it. 
“Knowing that the greater part of my 
wife’s fortune was in it, and that she, like 


everybody else here, believed it as safe as 
the Bank of England, I was in a_ painful 
dilemma. Above all things, | had to be ex- 
tremely careful not to breathe even a whisper 
to anyone else; for to a rumour 
adverse to the reputation of a bank is 4 
serious offence, entailing severe punishment. 
Under promise of secrecy, I advised my wife 
out of the 
firm, 


spread 


gradually 
friend of the 


to draw her money 
bank. But as an old 
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“T don't mind for myself, since mother is 
all right,’ responded Kitty, her natural 
generosity asserting itself. 

“IT tried to do my best for you, Kitty,” 
continued her step-father. “But it was a 
difficult matter, your money being at Mus- 
grave’s in accordance with the will made by 
your grandmother, who desired it to remain 
there; for, of course, I had no control over 
your trustees. I could not go to them and 
say that [ had no faith in Musgrave’s; and 
they would probably have only considered it 
impertinence if I 


piece of 
crash might be 


that the 


an uncalled-for 


had. 1 hoped 
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staved off until you were twenty-one, and 
resolved, when the trustees relinquished their 
responsibility, to do my very uttermost to 
induce you to invest in something else. I’m 
sorry, Kitty—very .sorry—that I could do 
nothing to help you. In some cases, your trus- 
tees would be liable for the money you have 
lost ; but I doubt whether in this instance you 
could compel them to refund it, as they only 
carried out the provisions of your grandmother's 
will. I intend to ask a lawyer to-morrow.” 

The loss of her money seemed, however, a 
very small thing to her just now. Her feel- 
ings were too deeply stirred to’ be moved by 
mercenary considerations; for Kitty was no- 
thing if not generous. She took a few steps 
from the sofa, and, coming up to Mr. Anderson 
as he sat in the glow of the lamp, impulsively 
flung her arms round his neck. 

“T—TI have very wrong, and cruelly 
unjust,” she murmured with tremulous lips. 
“But I’m very sorry for it now, and you’ll 
forgive me—won’t you? I will never cherish a 
hard thought about you again. You have been 
trying to do your best for us all this time, 
whilst I—I have been hating and mistrusting 
you! Oh, how could I be so blind!” 

“My lassie, it is really not worth speaking 
about. I always knew. things would 
right some day,” he answered gently, returning 
her remorseful kiss. “My Margaret’s daughter 
could not live all her days ‘in enmity with 
me.” 

“T should have been a wretch if 
sobbed conscience-stricken Kitty. 

That was indeed a happy evening of. recon- 
ciliation and peace, when the girl found her 
own true loving self again, and hung about 
Mr. Anderson with all the affeetion of a 
daughter. 

But at ‘Ellington Hall, where on the 
night .the .Musgraves were. assembled at ~a 
family conference, recriminations and harsh 
reproaches from Eleanor contributed not a 
little to embitter her grey-haired father’s al- 
ready painful position. Weak and foolish John 
Musgrave had been, but never intentionally 
dishonest ; and now he resolved to give 
up everything, and bear any amount of 
privation, rather than have it said he 
living in luxury on other people’s money. 

Eleanor, however, was furious that disgrace 
should attack a family which had always held 
its head so high; furious at the knowledge 
that her father’s ruin would effectually stop 
the marriage which she had hoped would end 
in elevating her to the aristocracy; and furious 
at the idea of leaving their luxurious house, 
and resigning horses, earriages, and servants, 


been 


come 


I had,” 


sane 


was 


Was 
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to vegetate in some cheap suburban villa, 
She had a small income of her own, inherited 
from her mother, which the creditors could not 
touch, and was trying to persuade her father 
to avail himself of every trick and wile known 
to unscrupulous people, by which he could 
keep at least a portion of his property. 

But her efforts were all in vain. 

“T’d rather beg my, bread, Eleanor, than 
take a single penny I’m not entitled to!” de- 
clared the poor old man passionately. “T’vye 
seen this crash coming for months and months. 
And if I hadn’t been the weakest fool alive, 
I should have put up my shutters then, when 
the consequences would not have been half so 
But I hadn’t the courage. [| 
of you, Eleanor—---” 
He had been so long 


serious as now. 
thought of my children 

His voice failed him. 
in bondage to his imperious daughter that 
the thought of her displeasure had induced 
him to continue the deception to the end. 

If Eleanor revealed herself in a very! un- 
amiable light, it must also be recorded that 
in this emergency Harold showed he had good 
stuff in him, and contributed to lighten his 
father’s burdens not a little. As far as pos- 
sible, he bore the brunt of the meetings with 
the official receiver and creditors ; and he im- 
mediately surrendered, without a murmur, 
every scrap of property he possessed which 
was likely to bring a little money for the 
unfortunate people who had been ruined. 
Whilst Eleanor hid her proud head in deep 
mortification, denying herself to all visitors, 
Harold continually trudged backwards’ and 
forwards. to Barport. The and car- 
riages were already put sold. 
He was just, about to turn in at the lodge- 
gate return from the 
town, when he encountered Dora Parry, has- 
tening homewards with a basket. 

It was. the ‘first: time they had. met 
the catastrophe; and she was visibly rather 
nervous and confused as they stopped to 
shake hands. “We are so sorry—so_ very 
sorry,” she murmured, blushing. “I did call 
to say so to your sister, but she wasn't at 
home. I do wish—oh, I do wish I could do 
anything to help you——” 

“Thank you, Miss Parry,” said Harold 
gravely. “I’m afraid there’s nothing to be 
done. The people to be pitied most, it seems 
tu me, are the unfortunate creatures who have 
lost all they had in the world. We hope that 
by surrendering everything to our credjtors the 
may be certain extent; 
but it is impossible to say at present, until 
investments 


horses 
aside to be 


one morning, on his 


since 


loss made good to a 


we see how certain speculative 


made by my father turn out.” 
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“T am so 
Dora, who 
old man. 
“Yes, it is very hard for him, at his time 
of life—he feels it dreadfully. I shall really 
be glad on his account when all this is 
settled, and the Hall sold, and we are away 
from Barport.” 

“Oh—are 
“Yes, we 


here after 


sorry for Mr. Musgrave,” said 
had always liked the courteous 


leave ?” 

should like to remain 
what has happened. I have had 
the offer of a berth in a merchant's office in 
London, and my father will live with 
Eleanor has not quite decided yet what she 


you going to 


none of us 


me, 
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will do, but she will probably go on a visit 
to some relations.” 

Apartments, or a small house in an un- 
fashionable London suburb, were not at all 
to Miss Musgrave’s taste. 

“What a pity you should have to leave 
this lovely place!” sighed Dora, glancing 
tuwards the stately stone-fronted Hall, just 
visible through the trees. “I’m sure your 
father will be dreadfully missed in the vil- 
lage; he was always so generous to the poor. 
I don’t know what we shall do, I’m sure— 
father especially.” 

Her lips quivered as she thought of the 


ig 1 
a | 











“Tam ruined! I am ruined!” 


difference it would make to Ellington, which 
was not a cheerful parish at the best of 
times, when the Hall shut up = or 
occupied by strangers would probably 
take no interest in the poor of the place. 
And it might be that deep down in_ her 
heart, unacknowledged even to herself, was a 
more personal regret that Harold Mus 
grave, with his winning and genial 
manners, would disappear from the limited 
social horizon of the Vicarage, and she would 
have to return to her darning and drudgery, 


was 
who 


soon 


smile 


unsolaced by any hope of ever seeing him 
again. 

“How late you are, Harold!” began Eleanor 
in her most acrid tone, when her brother 


Musgrave 
bountiful 
present ; 


entered thie dining-room where Miss 
was presiding at a luncheon less 
than of yore. Mr. Musgrave was not 
he was detained at the 

“T met Miss Parry just 


bank. 
outside the gate, 


and stopped to speak to her.” 


“ And 


allowed yourself to be pumped to 
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any extent, no doubt, in order 
that she might spread it all oye 
the village afterwards !” 

“Can you imagine Miss Parry 
doing anything so utterly cop 
temptible, Eleanor ?” 


“Why not? -Probably, — like 
every boc ly else, she is exulting 
over our misfortunes! The cook 


had the impertinence to tell me 
this morning that it would beg 
disadvantage to her in getting 
another situation that she had 
lived with swindlers like us! Just 


* fancy! she actually said swindlers!” 


She had that day received a 
letter from Mr. Renfrew, saying 
that he most sincerely condoled 
with Miss Musgrave on the mis- 


fortunes which had overtaken her 
family, and took that opportunity 
of mentioning that le was leaving 
to spend the winter abroad, after 
which his would be 
uncertain. Eleanor was far too 
shrewd not to perceive the writer's 
evident intention to drop her ae- 


movements 


quaintance in every line of the 
apparently friendly letter. And 
she had been all but engaged 
to this man! 

Harold looked across at_ his 
sister, and noticed that she was 
very pale, with red eyes. But he 


could not think of any consolation 

to offer her. Trouble is always 
felt most keenly by people of the Eleanor 
Musgrave type, because nothing can take them 
out of themselves. 


CHAPTER NII. 
A RUDE AWAKENING. 


Seamer EELING very anxious to know how 





their friend and neighbour Mr. 
Vivian had weathered the storm, 
Mr. Anderson went across to 


Thorn Lea on the morrow of the 
crash, to find the invalid on his 
sofa, with papers strewn all around him, more 
than half-distracted. 

“T am ruined! I am 
shri ked, when Mr. Anderson 
something consoling to say. 

“Qh, surely it is not so bad as that?” 

“Yes; nearly all amy fortune was in Mus 
grave’s Bank. It seemed so safe, and was 80 
thoroughly respectable, and it was here on the 
which was a convenience in my 
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to find 
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feeble state of health. I couldn’t be bothered 


to attend to complicated investments—and 


now it’s all gone! Lacy, my lawyer, several 
times suggested that it would be better to dis- 
tribute I wouldn't liste: 


and actually sold out Government securities to 


my capital more, but 
in Musgrave’s rotten concern! | 
to dismiss Parsons; I shall ‘have to 
sell this place, and go into cheap lodgings fo: 
the rest of my life. Can you wonder, Anderson, 
fw, at my age, and in my state ol health, I 
shrink from the prospect ?” 
“T am more sorry for you than TI ean 
say,” answered his visitor serrowfully, sitting 
“Your case is very hard, 


down beside lum. 


but don't despair Something may yet he 


wreck when all the accounts 


saved trom the 
have been gone into.” 

‘I don’t believe there'll be halfpenny for 
unybody! Musgrave’s been living far above 
his income tor years, with dinner-parties and 
entertainments continually, and that haughty 
daughter of his dashing about in her carriage 
dressed like l duchess |” 

Kind-hearted Mr. Anderson, who had been 
familiar with trouble of one sort or anothe 
ever since he had been ruthlessiv deprived of 
his boyhood’s home of luxury and ease, knew 
exactly how to deal with a case like this. 
So he encouraged poor Mr. Vivian to relieve 


heart in talk, to which he 


Ss ove! burd ned 
listened sympathisingl 
* Charli has done nothing but 


ever since “he heard the news, 


blame me 
compl ined the 


invalid, peevishly. “He's been  reproaching 
nn) vw being so stupid as te invest om) 
money n \ sy ives, and k ‘cps asking 
‘Why did I do this?’ and ‘Why couldn't | 
have done that until he nearly drives me 
distracted \nd all the time, I did it chiefly 

r him. beceaus I needed good interest for 


my money to supply his extravagance ! 
“T wish 1 that I had tried to warn you 


In time—I 1 perhaps if I had suggested 
it yon should make some other invest 
ment 
‘It would ve been all the same, if you had, 
Anderson I had such blind faith in Musgrave 
himself he vas an old schoolfellow of mine. 


[ didn't know that he’d had 


losses through 


Wudicious stments in land, and had 
een trying to make up the deficit by specu 
lating on the Stock Exchange, where he only 
lost a yvreat deal more. They say he has 
lost over fifty thousand in South African 


mines aione. 
x am ve) sorry lol Mr. 
font really think he 


} 


(lishonest, but ouly weak. But I am still 


Musgrave, for | 
has been intentionally 


565 
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more sorry for the poor hard-working fisher- 
men and mechanics who have lost all. An 
influential committee is being formed in the 
town to deal with the most deserving cases. I 
still hope there will be something left when 
all the assets have been realised ; but in the 
meantnne there are many sad cases of distress.” 

‘Sure tu be,” said Mr. Vivian gloomily ; 
“everybody in Barport is hit, more or less 
heavily. There couldn't 
time to sell property than this ; and 
yet this place will have to be disposed of at 
voing to see the auctioneer 


possibly be a worse 


house 


once. Lacy is 
about it to-day. 

* And your nephew 

“] have told him in plain words, Anderson, 
that after this 1 cant afford to keep him in 
idleness. any longer. I shall live in two little 
street—the fashionable 
Parade would be far too 


rooms in some quiet 
lodgings near the 
dear for me—and rub along as best I can.” 

Mr. Anderson returned home supplied with 
abundant food for thought. What about 
Kitty's engagement ’ And what would become 
of young Farnham?! Those who looked be- 
neath the dazzled 
by the young man’s handsome face, confident 


suriace, and were not 


manners, and fine clothes, never expected poor 
Charlie to show himself a hero in the day of 
adversity. A hero is never made in a day ; 
he is the months 
and years. of high- 
hearted endeavour, and stern self-control. Yet 
foolish people often remark with surprise that 


slowly evolved product of 


laborious self-denial, of 


in an emergency So-and-So has “turned out so 
well,” as if the mere fact of being subjected 
could create heroic 
They forget that 
the qualities must have been there all the 
the breast and 


to exceptional pressure 


qualities ith ordinary people. 


implanted in 


time, 
slowly ripening, to appear at Jast in a harvest 


deeply 

of noble deeds. 
That same aiternoon Kitty met Charlie 
at the end of the Parade. She had not 
nm her lover since the 
vy his 
much as he was” by the 


came, and 
dejected 


erash 


careworn and 


was struck 
appearance — as 
brightness of her face. At last she had dis 
covered her step-father’s real worth; and she 
and her mother had solemnly pledged them 
selves, amid allow no- 
between 


kisses and tears, to 


nobody to ever come 


instincts of 


thing and 
them again. So, with the purest 
her really gxonerous and affectionate nature so 
amply satistied, it is seareely surprising that 
Kitty felt even the loss of her fortune a 
small thing. 

“I’m very glad to see yon again, Kitty ; 
for L’ve heaps to. tell began 


you,” young 
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Farnham at once. “ Will take a turn 
with me on the beach ?” 


They made their way to the water's edge, 


you 


where the receding tide had left a margin of 


firm sand. It was a depressing autumn day ; 
the elouds hanging and threatening to 
burst each moment over the livid, lead-coloured 
sea which broke sullenly at their feet. 

“Tsn’t it sad about the bank failure ?” began 


low, 


Kitty. “How is your uncle?” 
“Simply in an awful state of mind. He’s 
lost all his money except a trifle he has 


the long and short of it 
have to turn out of Thorn 
my congé, as he says he 


in Consols; and 
is that he will 
Lea, and I’ve got 
can't afford to keep me any longer.” 


“Poor Mr. Vivian! I am sorry for him! 
And you, Charlie, what shall you do?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know—-But I’m _ told 
your mother hasn't lost anything, Kitty. She’s 
one of the lucky ones.” 

“Yes, fortunately she had nothing in the 


bank. But all my money is gone—it was all 
in Musgrave’s, you know.” 

“Do you mean you really will have 
nothing ?” asked Charlie blankly. 

“Nothing, as far as I know — unless there 
should be a few hundreds saved from the 
wreck. Grandmother had invested her whole 
fortune in the bank, you know, and_ left 
directions in her will that her trustees were 


not to alter her arrangements.” 

“You seem to take it very calmly,” he ob- 
served, in a vexed tone. “You dont appear 
to realise the difference it must make to you 
—to both of us.’ 

“Oh, but indeed T do! 
IT regret it most, and, of course, there will be 

our being married next 
wished. So we must just 


It is for your sake 


no possibility of 
summer, as you 
our minds to a long engagement— 


while you are working to make a 


make up 
that’s all: 


home, Charlie. With your edueation, you 
surely ought to be able to get some good 
post. Ask Mr. Anderson: he knows «a number 


of business men, and could very likely help 
you to something.” 

‘A paltry hundred year perhaps, to begin 
and the prospect of, three hun 
dred by the time I’m old and grey!” said 
Charlie bitterly. “We could marry on 
that, Kitty—and besides, L should hate slaving 
at a desk!” 


“Then what do you intend to do?” 


with, say, 


never 


“T dont know. Go out to the South 
African gold-fields, most likely. One hears 
of fabulous fortunes being made there. | 


wont, settle down to a life of 


clerk. It would kill. me! 


ean't, and | 
drudgery as 
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“ But your uncle— 

7 My uncle, I tell you, has turned me out 
—told me to go and shift for myself. It’s 
rather mean of him, I must say, after all the 
years I’ve humoured his whims, and put up 
with his queer tempers! I don't believe any 
other fellow but me would done it! 
And I certainly can’t stay in Barport. I owe 
hills all over the place, and they're all begin- 


have 


ning to send them in now confound them! 
Of course, they know my uncle’s ruined. I’ve 
been thinking it over, and it seems to me the 
only thing I you 
your engagement, as it seems utterly hopeless 
ever marry. Your people 


can do is to release from 


to expect we can 


have been against it from the first; and it 
isn't likely your mother would be willing to 
help us in any way.” 

“But surely, Charlie, when I say I am 
prepared to wait—wait any number of years 


until you ave in a position to marry ?’ 
There strangely light in her 
dark eyes as she gazed earnestly at him. An 


was a eager 
ugly suspicion was beginning to form in her 
mind, though she tried to choke it down as 
disloyal to her lover. 

“hts and you to 
say so; but, my dear girl, I must say I dont 
see any use in continuing our engagement. 
It would really not be fair—to either of us. 
You see, Kitty, if you still had your fortune, 
we could fall back on that, and there would 
be no need for my slaving to make both 
ends meet. But for a man in my position, 
withont a penny, to engage himself to a girl 
who is also without a penny s 

He had said enough. Kitty's 
dwelt upon him, but they had changed from 
softness to flame. 

“So Mr. Anderson was right all the time!” 
she uttered in a “From the 
first, it was only my money you wanted—my 
myself! Oh, what a blind fool 


been 3 


very generous good of 


eyes still 


breathless voice. 
money, not 
I have 

He tried to excuse himself, but she haughtily 
refused to listen. 

“Not another word ! — you 
much already! You could 
soft speeches, and declare you loved me, when 
1 was an but your affection cannot 
stand the strain of being asked to provide for 
Without my fortune, I am 
She tore off her glove, 
him. 


have said too 


come to me with 


heiress Fe 


a penniless wife! 
of no worth to you!” 


and flung her engagement ring towards 
“Take your gift again! I wouldn't marr 
you now, if there wasn't another man in the 
whole wide world!” 


With that, she turned upon her heel, and 
left him, feeling as though the Furies were 











une, 
ould 
both 


tion, 


and 


were 
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pursuing her as she retraced her steps to Bar- 
yort. There is nothing so utterly huwniliating, 
to a true-hearted woman, as to feel that she 
has been mistaken in the trust she has re- 
posed in the man of her choice. 

Kitty now felt as if all the tender passages 
hetween her and Charlie were so many 
daggers in her remembrance. For him she 


had, many a time, provoked her mother, and 
tried Mr. Anderson’s patience; she had 


ready to quarrel with her family 


been 


nay, to defy 
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vw 


of Charlie, she had indeed thrown away the 
substance for the shadow. Her face burnt as 
she recalled the bitter, intemperate words in 
which she had Willie of fortune 
hunting. How he must detest her name, nay, 
the very recollection of her, now that he had 
returned to the many friends who were glad 
to welcome the scientist ! 

She sank down on a piece of rough timber 

beach—-a fragment of a 
and burst into the bitterest, 


accused 


rising young 


which lay on the 
ruined breakwater 








“Take your gift a; 


sake. And all 
been of the 


for Charlie’s 
affection had 


mereenary kind 


whole world 


this time his most 


\nd then, as a flash of recollection brouglit 
efore her a far different scene the rustic 
summer-house at Ellington, and Willie For 
esters pale, grieved face raised to her in 
deprecation of the unpardonable words with 


Which. she now felt 


d rejected what she 
heartfelt love—Kitty endured a 
than any she had _ experienced 
, as’ she reflected that in scornfully re 
jecting Mr. Anderson’s 


certain was 


, 
pang Keenel 


sake 


nephew for the 
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most huniliating, tears she had ever shed in 


With the lowering grey sky above 
her, and the melancholy eries of the sea-birds, 


in her 


her life. 


eloquent of a coming storm, sounding 


ears, the world seemed indeed a dreary place, 


even to the belle of Barport. Her brie! 
summer of happiness was over, and at best 
had been but a_ fool's parad se. She felt as 


all one 


vi Ices 


heneeforth 
melancholy 


if her life must be from 
dull November day, with 
ever crying to her out of the past, and warn- 
ing her to trust no man in the future, since 
Charlie had proved false. 


(To be von ee) 
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By the Rev. 


be said in that day, 


“And it shall 


q)| HIS chapter be 

longs to il 

series begin 
ning with the 
twenty-fourth 
tH and including 
the twenty 
seventh. 
Little is 











known of 
what caused 
their utter 





ance. It is 
not possible to fix their date. They 
the most splendid and vivid messages of the 
prophetic spirit. The twenty-fourth chapter 
is full of malediction and doom, but it closes 
with a better things. The 
twenty-fifth chapter begins like an anthem : 
‘O Lord, Thou art my God: I will exalt 
Thee, [ will praise Thy name.” These 
utterances concern the relation of God to all 
nations vather than to Judah alone. It is 
impossible to link them with definite events. 
They are like the Book of Revelation, not 


are among 


suggest ion of 


only in general form, but even in words an:! 
phrases. The Apostle John was evident 

familiar with the prophecy of Isaiah, for long 
afterwards he used exactly the same words. 


If we think of this chapter as describing a 


vision of things far in the distance, as a 


sone of deliverance for all men rather than 
for a single state, we shall have something 
like a clear idea of its meaning. Isaiah 
always began with events in the life of his 
people, but afterward was often swept 
bevond them into the future of the world. 


We have been so accustomed to think of 


the Jews as chosen that we forget that 
ther were elected, not to receive favours, 
but rather to give them; chosen, indeed, 


lighthouse to throw radiance 
chosen to lead the nations 
This thought 

They were 
liberal men, 
advance of their times; 
and often they unsparingly denounced the 
narrowness of those who imagined that the 
world revolved around Mount Zion, and that 
than the Deity 


but like a 
over dark waters ; 
to clearer knowledge ot God. 

the prophets sought to impress. 
not narrow, but broad = and 
usually far in 


the great God was no larger 
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Lo, 





this is our God.’—ISAIAH xxv. 9. 


of a single people. The text suggests our 
subject ; 
GLIMPSES OF GOD. 

lives, the more intensely 
he reaches for real things. Speculation 
belongs to youth. If a man has an open 
willing heart, each year the 
articles of his creed diminish in number, 
while he clings with tenacity to 
verities which alone can satisfy the 
soul, because they assure him of his relation 
to the unseen, and of his destiny beyond the 
grave. As we appreciate more keenly the 
mysteries of life, and the darkness by which 
we are surrounded, we patience 
with those who assume to understand how 
the Infinite accomplishes His purposes, while 
they seek not for that purity of heart to 
which alone is given the vision of God. It 
matters little who may be the vehicle of 
spiritual knowledge: the truth is the same, 
whether it comes through a heathen or -a 
Christian, through a child or a philosopher. 

An eminent English preacher has a sermon 
entitled ** God—- A Continual Discovery.” The 
figure suggests a continent into which ex- 
plorers are ever advancing, and concerning 
which they are for ever learning. He is 
‘the endless study.” “To know God,” said 
French philosopher, “is 


The longer one 


mind and a 


greater 


those 


have less 


the earnest but sad 
the one thing needful” :* to 
said Jesus, is to have eternal life. The 
old prophets believed in God as they believed 
in themselves. They were not — shallow 
enough to think that they persons, 
and vet there be no fountain of personality. 
To Isaiah He was a personal and intelligent, 
a loving and beneficent, Sovereign, ever work 
righteous plan. This 
this prophet, the pro- 
foundest of religious teachers before Christ, 
thought concerning God. It offers four 
glimpses of Him, which we will consider in 


know God, 


could be 


ing according to a 


chapter shows” what 


their order. 

“Thou hast done wonderful things, even 
counsels of old, in faithfulness and truth.” 
The Divine hand could be seen in all the 
life of the Hebrew people. It was one of 
the wise savings of the late Dr. Dale that 
we should find God in the history of our 
Amicl. 
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as the prophets found Him = in 
The United States reveals the 


theirs 
Divine faithfulness as clearly as to Amos 
and Isaiah Judah taught the same _ lesson. 
How do we know that He is good? Because 
in all ages and among all peoples an over 
ruling and beneficent purpose is clearly 
liscernibl He has not left Himself with 
out a witness among any people. He has 
vealed Himself in many ways, and the reve 
lations have always been harmonious. In 
every age wrong-doing has’ been attended 
ith suffering, and righteousness with bless 
ny If ever there had been an interruption 
of that sequence, the existence of God might 
be doubted but there has been none. 
Egypt oppressed the Israelites, and Egypt 
is. destroyed. Judah was chosen for a 
vyreat mission: she forgot her mission, and 
became a by-word and hissing among. the 
ations, ile the truth which her prophets 


proclaimed has been embalmed in the Bible, 
nd will | for ever tor the instruction of 
nankind in righteousness. The Cvzesars were 
ade mad by their successes, and the empire 
hich they governed was partitioned, and 
disappeared from the earth. In Italy, 
the Middle Ages, republics (so-called) had 
mushroom growth: but those who ruled 
regarded neither truth nor right, and their 
y qu vy waned. 
Why go back to the Canaanites to learn 
ow God manifests His hatred of debauchery 
France and Italy point 
oward Him as distinctly as Judah and 
Samaria In America there was one great 
n to which the nation clung. If it had 
n possible for slavery long to continue 


; 
net Oppress1lon - 


on the American continent, we might well 
have asked if there were any God. But it 
was washed out in blood. This is what I 
inderstand Isaiah to mean when he says, 
“Thou hast done wonderful things in faith 
fulness and truth.” He was familiar with 
the history of his country, as we are familiar 
with that of the world. Every page of 
that history glows with the presence and 
ie providence of God, and shows clearly that 
lligence and love are directing the affairs 
£ the world. 

We wonder sometimes that He can be 
it with villainies; but, at last, 
iainv and oppression go down, and right 





yusness and truth come to fuller and finer 
xpression. Can that evident purpose which 
uns like a line of light through the worid’s 
ustory be the result of chance? Is it like 
the movement of the wind among the forest 
leaves! That were to presume that the un 
seen powers—eall them by what name you 
oose—are blinder than men. The steady 
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movement of things is from barbarism to 
ward civilisation, from ignorance and vice 
toward the fulness of the stature of Christ. 
“Thou hast been a stronghold to the 
poor, a stronghold to the needy in his dis 
tress, a refuge from the storm, a shadow 
from the heat, when the blast of the te 
rible ones is as a storm against the wall.” 
The hope of the poor has always been in 
God. There are two ways of reading 
history : one is to look only at the dark 
facts, and, turning from one sad page to 
another, to ignore what lies between ; the 
other is to read carefully every page. 
Those who do that see that great changes 
have come over the conditions of men, and 
that every event has grown out of those 
which have preceded. The hope of the 
poor is not in man, for most men are 
selfish at the best; they love their own 
ease and comfort more than to help those 
who starve and _— suffer. How many, if 
they were to set down in ene column all 
the money they have spent for clothes 
which were not needed, for concerts, for 
the theatre and the opera, and in another 
all they have given for the poor, would 
find as much in the second ‘column as_ in 
the first! How many, if they were to put 
down in one column the number of hours 
spent in the pursuit of pleasure, and in 
another the number spent in trying to 
improve the human condition, would find 
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first / 
hope of the those 
are selfish as And 
the condition of things is better than 
before It said that a million 
Rome dependent upon the 


the 
in 
are. 


in 
not 
men 


second aS 


poor 


as in the 


The 


Wilo 


many 
is 
as most 
vet 

ever is 


people in ‘re 
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They were treated 
really helped. 
corrupt ruler 
conscience 


doles of the *MAperor. 
like animals—ted, but not 
It was for the interest of 
to keep the people without 
without heart But that did 
last. Nothing wrong can for evil 
always has in it the seeds of decay. As 
have been fitted 
found the 


at 
and 


abuse not 


last, 


soon as the common people 


for something better they have 


AT 


The heel of the Egyptian was 
but they found 
oppression of Rome, 
Jews, but upon all 
but the wrath of the 
it, and the empire 


better thine. 
heavy upon the 
their deliveret The 
not only upon the 
nations, cruel ; 
Almighty 


Israelites, 


Was 


blazed upon 
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tograph.) 


is 


The 
fact 


hope of the poor 
that He preached the 


shattered, 
God. The 


was 
in 


Gospel to the poor was offered by Jesus as 


was the Messiah. 
up death for ever; 


evidence enough that He 
“He hath swallowed 
and the Lord God will wipe away tears 
from off all faces. It a part of His 
plan that death and all that it stands for 
time out of 


is 


in this world shall some go 














s the conqueror of death. You 


reminded by this passage of the words 


in the fifteenth chapter of First 


Corinthians, * Death is swallowed up in 


The prophet says: “He hath 
up death”; the apostle repre- 
being engulfed in victory. <A 
ibiect sinks in the wake of a 
st n the imagery of St. Paul 
es out of sight in the trail of light 
lies behind the life of every ood 
But the thought does not stop there. 
an includes not only the destruction 
, but of the causes of suffering also 
Lord God shall wipe away tears 
lll faces”; exactly the thought 
John has expressed in almost the 


words in the seventh chapter of 
Revelation “And God shall wipe away 


Tr} clory of this vision is not 
Struggles and tears are still 
ul awful mysteries close around 


human soul. Death is apparently as 


as ever, and fountains of sorrow 
to each man’s life. 


the thoughts culminate’ in _ this 
We have been like climbers 
ide of a mountain. When one 
scaled, all around were seen signs 
tidelity of God. But far beyond 
another peak : that, too, was 


and there were found the poor who 
were oppressed and = crushed, but 
last have come into the lght, and 
iat they had never been forgotten. 
peak rose be yond > that we 
and looked down upon a_ land 


without a grave, and a_ people in 
eves were no tears. Still farther on 


loftiest summit in the radiance 


noon-day sun. On that now is given 


glimpse of God: “Lo, this is 
and He will save us: we will be 
ejoice in His salvation.” 


sure relation between wrong-doing 
suffering, righteousness and _ blessing, 
every movement of history, every ministration 


and child, every tender thought 
and friend, all silent and _ subtile 


that surround every human _ being, 


purpose in the plan of the Father, 
the salvation of men to right- 
and truth. They all prophecy a 
It is not God’s will that any 
sh That truth sometimes seems 


doubtful The forces which play 


otcen appear to be heartless and 

We are still like’ climbers, 
footsore, and almost discouraged, 
understand that when a_ few 
have been taken the glory of 
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the world will break upon their sight. 
Some time the meaning of what we now 
have to endure will be made plain. In the 
meantime, is it not enough to know that 
all events in all ages and in all lands are, 
and ever have been, working for humanity? 
Fire and hail, snow and vapour, stormy 
winds, mountains and all hills, are pressed 
into the service of God for man. The oceans 
were not filled in an hour, and the plans 
of the Almighty are not accomplished ac- 
cording to the measurements of our little 
clocks. “How slowly men work!” the in- 
sect may say, whose birth, life, and death 
are completed in an hour: but insects little 
understand the life of man. And “ How 
slow God is!” we may say, but we compre- 
hend little of the ways of Him with whom 
a thousand years are as one day. 

In his old age, with the people against 
him, denounced as a fanatic and a meddler, 
Isaiah turned his eyes toward the future, 
and saw the glory of a far-off and happier 
time; and then turning toward the past, 
even in the little space open before his 
sight, saw that the streams of history were 
all converging toward that better day. He 
had learned four great lessons, which he 
has passed on to us. God is faithful to all. 
He ministers to the poor and helps the 
outcast, He will some time do away with 
death and causes of grief, and He is 
making everything to bend toward the sal- 
vation of all men. The faithful One, the 
helper of the poor, the banisher of sorrow, 
the Saviour of the world —this was the God 
revealed to one holy man _ centuries ago. 
Have ever sublimer ideals inspired the 
vision of any thinker? He has well been 
called “the evangelical prophet.” He has 
given to the ages glimpses of God beautiful 
and satisfying. They cannot be mere imag- 
inations. Upon the reality human eyes 
must some time rest. The vision has been 
made distinct in Jesus Christ. Does it not 
satisfy both mind and heart? Can any 
religion be broader? Or could any be true 
and be narrower? 

To the ever-recurring questions of humanity 
Isaiah has answered: “God is faithful ; God 
is loving; God is sympathetic; and God is 
the eternal Saviour.” The same questions 
Jesus Christ answered still more fully when 
He taught men to pray “Our Father”; when 
He sent to John the message, “ The poor 
have the Gospel preached unto them”; when 
to Mary He said, “I am the resurrection 
and the life”; and when through the Spirit 
He made this the final and glorious cul- 
mination of all the music of revelation and 
redemption, * Whosoever will, let him come.” 
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By W. J. Dawson, Autiior of 

scemed a peculiarity of the 
clear quiet air of 
Barford that it 
vave a certain 
flavour of indivi- 
duality to human 
character, an aro- 
Matic pungency, 
as it were. From 
the large outside 
world of 
tndinous 


multi- 
cities 
that air borrowed 
not a ripple or 
a tremor, and so 
human character 
fad time to crys- 
slow] into 
that 
singularly definit« 
and 


saw 


tallise 
forms were 
stable. 


outside visitors nothing of 


this, and rarely suspected it. 
calling Barford adul] little town. 


homely fig 


mere 


They were agreed in 
They saw certain 
ires pass up and down the streets—some- 
times Johnny Button with his shambling walk and 
Davy Lumsden with his air 


tinst the universe at large, 


wise smile, sometimes 
of melancholy reproach 
Nunn, the postman, with 
his quick, perky ambl selt- 
and they smiled with town-bred pity. 
x child has in 


and at all times Sammy 


and monstrous air of 
importance 
They had much of the feeling that 
an ant-hill: it 
unlikely facts are told about it, 
bustle of 


is 2 curious thing, and 
but it is all 
minute life quite beneath 
keener eve 
Barford 
the impression was rare and 
fugitive. Upon the 
sure that he would find life insupport 
place. 
Perhaps he 
of the 


stage, 


inspecting 
very 
and its 
Now 

something 
but 


small, 


notice. and again, a_ slightly 


discerned quaint about these 


men and women. 


whole, visitor was 


the quite 


ible in such a 
was right, 
life 


opens 


for in these quiet places 


earth does and strut 


but 


not jig 
itself slowly to 


upon a 


the eve, with the 


fine reticence of the grey dawn, and moves slowly 
like 
itself either c: 
So, no doubt, it 


by 


its own level rivers. and does not imavine 


deliberate notice, 
to 


worthy ot 
dull 


brains 


ipable or 
all 


gaslivht, 


secnis enough eves 
and 


the 


the most 


scorched and debased 


robbed of the continuous perusal of 
thing that 
might viz. that, even 
the tiniest moorland pond can reflect the sky and 
as the widest 


edge bv 


Yet there is on 


daily paper. 
visitor 


casual remember, as 


the stars quite as perfectly ocean, sO 
the prime 
abated 


secluded 


un- 
more 


nature exist in 


elements of 


human 


strengt! in these 


Indeed. it 


vitality and 


corners of the world. may be 


A DIFFERENCE. 
A BARFORD 


IDYLL. 
‘*The Story of Hannah,” etc. 


further argued, and with truth, that if you Want 


human nature in its elemental freshness, it is jp 


such retreats as these that you must seek it. Of 


i 


this at least be sure, that human life in all j 


pain and passion, its agonies of 
vehement revolt, dry-eyed 


baffled love and 

endurance of 
is not confined alone to th; 
swarming hive of cities. 


and 
wasting secret grief, 
These things happen aly 
in the places we call dull. 

Of course, it does not follow that these Barford 
folk all of there were the 
noticeable and the unnoticeable, as elsewhere. and 
the discriminating eye needed in a righ 
apprehension of and virtues, For 
example, Sammy Nunn, the postman. was quite an 


were equal interest ; 
Was 


their qualities 


unnoticeable little man, in spite of his importance 
as a public functionary, and his own extravagant 
of that But 
the blacksmith, working 
Vulcan at his 


Simon 
lonely 
Common. 
moment at the 
a primeval shapeliness about the 


estimate Importance, not so 


like a 


Plumridge 


Dellow, 
forge near 


Even strangers, stopping for a 


forge, recognised 
labouring giant, and the village children scattered 
terror at the smouldering 
there was no better smith for miles 
Dellow did a thriving trade: but there 
was something in the grim taciturnity of the huge 
that the fear. Even 
Lumsden, who never paid 
for anything its proper price, rarely ventured to 
with On one 
occasion, indeed, he had been known, in his trepi- 
Dellow much, rather 
than endure any longer the scathing criticisms of 
his character which Dellow uttered as he pushed 
his mended Dellow 
afterwards nailed the two coins to the wall of his 


in malice of his eye. 
Because 
round, 
made 


man forge a place of 


Davy boasted that he 


dispute over half-pence Dellow. 


dation, to pay twopence too 


wheelbarrow toward him. 
forge. where he often pointed them out to Davy’s 
intimates the extracted from 
pocket without a Swart 
and brawny, terrible and lonely, the great smith 
into the night, :for the most 
engaged in fashioning a certain pair of iron 


only coins ever 
equivalent. 


as 
Davy's just 


often laboured on far 
part 
yates of intricate design for the Squire; and, pray, 
who that Simon Dellow was beating 
out his heart upon his anvil, and was putting all 
baffled love into this 
his? Fear and strength 
vlowing forge, but one 
would not have supposed that Love tarried there, 
Yet those who could recall a certain episode 
of forty before might 
secret of Dellow’s lonely life and untamed nature; 
the blacksmith 
Nunn for ever 
form 


Was to guess 
the repressed passion of a 
task of 
visibly beside that 


endless midnight 
dwelt 


too 


years have guessed the 


and they would have seen what 


Margaret 
and her 


forge. 


always saw—the face of 
the red 
moving in the shadows of the 


outlined in blaze, for ever 
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Margaret Nunn—Margy, as she was generally 
called—was one of those women whose _ very 
appearance makes town- bred people tired of 
streets. She was as truly a pastoral product as 
the large-eyed cows you could see any June morn 
ing clustered in the shadow of Barford bridge, 
and shared with them a wise passivity. She 
would have been a very beautiful old lady if 
suitably arrayed, though some of us_ thought 
nothing could possibly have toned better with her 
apple-coloured cheeks than the spotless white sun- 
bonnet which she wore for at least eight months 
ef the year. Even her plain print dress had a 


certain noble grace about its folds, an antiqu 
largeness and severity of line. Margy, going up 
the Plumridge road on a fresh summer morning, 
with her basket of dew-sprinkled flowers upon her 
arm, seemed a part of Nature herself, a large- 
limbed Eve who had always lived in a garden. 
Sammy Nunn, the postman, was very proud of 
his mother, as he had every reason to be. He 
} 


often indulged in private reflections on the subject 


which were good for his soul, since they nourished 
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“There was something in the man that 































in him the temper of humility; although they 
were entirely destitute of public significance. 
‘Tis queer a woman like her should only ha’ 



























had one child, an’ such a little "un as I be. ‘Tis 
mortal queer. I’d oughter ha’ been bigger, I did,” 
was the sum of these reflections, 

Sammy, even when his beard grew, still had 
to lift his chin a trifle to kiss this majestic 
mother of his. By way of adjusting matters, he 
had married a very small woman, for whom he 
had never been able to cultivate a proper respect. 
But then.” as he said, “it weren't likely as I 
could ha’ found another woman like mother, an’ 
if I had, I should ha’ been dreadful a-feared to ha’ 
married her. Women do run small nowadays, an° 
‘tis convenienter as they should, to match the men. 
An’, arter all. small pertatics eat just so well as 
big "uns 

Sammy, whose course of life tended to a phil- 
osophic consideration of the human passions, owing 
to his constant commerce in love-letters, often 
found himself reflecting on his mother in her 


capacity of a woman to be wooed and loved, and 
usually with astonishment and wonder. Sammy 
had never known his father, but the gossip of 
Barford had long ago delicately hinted to him 
that he was ; ‘er-do-well. Margy Nunn never 
spoke r dead husband. She seemed to be so 
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perfectly content without masculine attentions that 
difficult to that they had 
meant anything to her. there must have been 


it was imagine ever 


Yet 


one or two persons in Barford who could remember 
the day, long before her marriage with “ Ostler 
Nunn” —as he was known — when Margy had 
danced on Plumridge Green one May Day with 
Simon Dellow. Dellow. the blacksmith, was in 
those days a young and handsome Hercules, and 


many people had said on that May Day that a 
finer sight never was, than Margy and he dancing 
together under the bluest of blue skies, and with 


the stateliest grace. Everyone prophesied a marriage 
within the year. 
not explained, it never happened. 
that there had been a deadly quarrel between the 
afterwards, Margy married 
whose fondness for “the drink” 
Soon after Sammy’s birth “ Ostler 

since then Margy—had 

flowers as no 
sold 
There 


But, for some reason, which was 
It was supposed 


two: 
* Ostler 


anyway. 

Nunn,” 
was well known. 
died, 
She 


them, 


soon 


been 
one could 
the market-place 
was no sort of rare plant 


Nunn” and 


Margy. grew else 


2TOW and them in 


twice a week. 


that she could not coax into vigorous life in her 
little sweet-smelling garden. Age came on her 


without altering anything, except that the thick 
bands of hair turned from gold to silver. Her face 
‘etained all its apple-coloured freshness, and her 
form all its gracious poise and dignity. Dellow, 
the whose life had for a moment 
sected Margaret's, had dropped completely out of 
memory. 

Now, it happened one June morning, as Margy 
stood in the market-place behind her flowers, that 
Button and Davy Lumsden stopped near 

Their backs were turned on Margy, and 
they were approaching by deliberate stages a con- 


orbit of inter- 


Johnny 
her stall. 


lition of human intercourse. They had already 
made brief remarks upon the weather and the 
‘rops. and had pronounced verdicts, in the shape of 
curt adjectives, on three of their neighbours. Sud- 
lenly, Johnny said— 

* Heard about Dellow?” 

*T seed ‘en last night.” said Davy. 

‘Lor’ now, you don’t say! What did ‘ee look 
like now?” 

* Baddish -— powerful baddish. Shouldn’t ha’ 
know'd ’en.” 

* How did it happen? Do ‘ee tell us now. 

“The old tale, workin’ late o' night, all by 
hisself, at them fandangle iron gates o’ his’n. 


Tis supposed as somethin’ in the fire jumped out 


an’ blinded him. Anyway, blind he is, an’ blind 
he'll be, an’ them gates he’s been a-making for 


Squire all these years won't ever be finished now. 
Dellow’s stone-blind. he is 
Tis sad,” said Johnny. “An 
kant 


him such a big 
man 

“So you's ha’ said if you ha 
sittin’ all 
iis knees, 


meetin’ers 


seed en, Johnny : 
were. wi’ his ’ands folded on 
‘Don't 


alone. he 


an’ groanin’ awful. none 0’ you 
come here a-caterwaulin’ over me,’ says 
he. ‘I don't want to hear none o° your talk about 


God doin’ He do think best. There ain’t no 


what 
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God. An’ there ain't no heaven, though it’s like 
enough ther’s a hell. 
till the 
come an’ tell me what sorter hymns you do feel 
like singing.” 

~“"Tis a pity Gill is in the ’Ouse,” 


You go back and sing hymns 


day when you're struck blind, an’ they 


said Johnny. 
gloomily. “If Gill could ha’ called on him, mayb 
us he might ; 

Gill who 
had a few months before retired from the inexorably 


ha’ done him some good.” 


was the saint of Plumri@ge Common, 


struggle with poverty to the gloomy ease of Barford 


Workhouse. 


“Gill couldn't ha’ done more ’en I did,” saiq 
Davy, severely. “I telled him it were his sins as 
had found him out. I talked to ‘en real honest. 


but he was most blasphemious. “Tis my belief he'd 


ha’ struck me if he d know’d where to strike.” 


“Ah! ‘t isn’t everyone ha’ got your talent for 
talkin’ to the sick,’ said Johnny. “I'll be bound 
now you felt yourself like a sorter John before 


Herod ?” 

*I did.” 
of Johnny’s irony. 
I ain't the 
duty to open en.” 


said Davy. without the least appreciation 
an’ 3 
shut 


let ‘en have it straight. 


man to my mouth when ‘tis a 


there 
Davy 


Johnny smiled, remembering that was a 
day—not very 
been glad to figure as a very dumb prophet 


indeed in the presence of Dellow. 


long before—when had only 


too 


An’ Dellow, he raved.” 

“Well, well!” said Johnny, with a keen enjoy- 
ment of the situatien. Davy Lumsden, as a prophet. 
denouncing the sins of poor blind Dellow was one 
of the things that came to Johnny * funny-like.” 


The dialogue would, no doubt, have extended 
itself to many interesting questions of theology 
and morals, but at that moment a voice thrilled 
both men, and caused them to look round. Mar- 
garet Nunn had spoken. She was standing very 
erect behind her flowers, and all the soft apple- 


bloom had faded from her cheeks 
* What's that 
about Dellow?” 
“Ah, good-mornin’. 
liberation. 


you What's that 


was a-sayin’ of? 


Margy,” said Davy. with de- 


‘I was just a-goin’ to tell you those 


seeds o° yourn ain't turned out so well as were 


expected. They're powerful slow a-coming up, 
an’——”’ 

“Never mind the seeds,” she said, with an im- 
patient gesture that seemed to make her twenty 


years younger. “What's that I heerd you sayin’ 


about Dellow ?” 

“Oh, Dellow’s blind 
you'd hev know’d. ‘Tis in the 
mornin’. ‘Shocking Accident at a 
here it is,” Davy, the 
News from his pocket. 

Read it to me,” 


thought 

paper this 
Forge '—ah ! 
Belchester 


stone-blind. I 


said pulling 


‘IT can't read. she said im- 


periously. 
Davy felt 


for his spectacles, which it tock him 


some time to find. He then read the paragraph 
aloud with cutting and deliberate emphasis. It 
ended with the words. “The unfortunate man lives 


quite alone, and is supposed to be without friends.” 
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nes fos **What's that I heerd you sayin’ 
amp about Dellow? 
" i da 
vers in her hand, pinks and roses 
sion. and on the top of all a sprig 
yellow-flowered rue which she had 
growth in a stony corner of her 
Her face had lost its calm—the calm as of 


was water ruffed. There was some- 


yuuching timidity, of tender cunning. in 


sie k pt close to the hedge, as if 


Her 


stress of some intense emotion 


lips were closed 


observed 
vratched her with some astonishment. but 
reference to 
her. If 


more astonished. 


arranged without 


he dared not follow 


still 


and 


would have been 


a while. she left the road, just where the 
re houses began, and took a path across 

which described a semicircle round the 
Leavi this. she came out upon the St. 
d of the village. and at length arrived at 


roads met. The place was very 


this bright June day. A_ great 
red in the windless air. Beneath it lay 
ty ploughshares and a broken harrow. A 


like closed 


windows. 
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eves, com- 
pleted the 
scene. 
sSeside Tr a 
de- aM RROSK 


serted forge 


the 
sprawled a low. white-washed house. The door was 
open, and the latticed window was fastened back. 
A pair of hens had taken possession of the brick 
doorstep. A cock, surprised at his own andacity, 
and waiting for applause. strutted inside the door- 
way. and surveyed the room contemptuously. There 
was no one to drive him out, and he knew it. 
Margy stepped softly to the open window, and 
But. softly as she trod, she was over- 
“Who's 


looked in. 


and a deep bass voice shouted, 


She made no reply 
‘s some o° you young rascals up to your 


heard, 
there 

“5 a 
tricks again, I1°ll catch you for sure this time, an’ 
skin you!” shouted the voice 
Margy trembled violently. 
seated in a 


Locking through the 
arm- 
man she had 
form scemed 


window. she saw. great 
chair beside the 


loved forty years before. 


open 
fireless 


grate, the 
His huge 
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attenuated ; the bulk was there still, but the aspect of 
strength was gone. His large hands hung listlessly ; 
the very springs and sinews of his frame seemed 
loosened. His dark face had deep lines scored 
across the brow and round the mouth. ‘The head 
was massive—almost splendid. But the close-curl- 
ing black hair was now a dusty grey. The eyes 
were closed: they would never see again. Undet 
the deep hollows of these projecting brows were 
two dark spots of shadow—the. abodes of night 
“Simon Dellow!” She uttered the* words so 
softly that they seemed a sigh. 
The man started and stood up. His face worked 


only 
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anyone happened 


her thick bands 

















“The man started and stood up.” 


fearfully. Great drops of sweat stood upon his 
forehead. 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, don’t mock me!” he cried. 
‘The darkness is all alive with faces. I hear voices ; 
they come and go like a wind. Am I mad, as 
well as blind? The voices come and go like little 
lames. They burn me! 

Margy had moved from the window to the door- 
way, and stood there trembling. Then she sud- 
denly gathered courage and stepped across the 
thre shold. She came as near as she dared to the 
man, aud put her flowers upon the table. His 
ense of smell, sharpened by his loss of sight, 

ly perceived them. Stretching out his hand, 


; and a curious fancy 
» golden water, and, 
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The afternoon wore away also for Dellow, but 


the sunlight brought him no joy. Left to him- 
if, he sat handling the flowers in his lap with 


same air of vacant wonder which he had at 


The man 1oughts were boiling in his brain. 
Every now and then he seemed to see something 
early, as one sees a glittering peak suddenly 
I from the caldron of the mountain mists. 





suspended for a minute, and then vanish 


nted bubble Since his accident, such 
and passion had possessed him that his fear 
was better justified than he imagined 
rkness which surrounded him all 





vas spectral and unreal, and his simplest impres- 


sions had been intensified into terrifying poignancy: 


w!” Surely there had been pity. 


u 


ftness, love, i that sigh which had travelled 
rough tl stillness and the dark! Something 
iisable. half-familiar, too, It 
me agail All his senses were now knit to- 


might 


ther in a& passlonate effort to listen. It seemed 
13 if the drums of the ear must crack with the 
tensity of the strain Suddenly he discovered 
that he had an interest still left in his maimed 
listen for the sound of that 
would 


he ould 


voi It would certainly speak again: he 


‘ternoon 


Margy came again, but a 
She did not 
r the cottage she thrust her flowers through 

them on the little 
Dellow 


rance, and slowly made his way 


y timidity had been born in her. 


open lattice. and placed 
eath the window instantly per- 
Margy moved away, and dis- 
ppeared round the bole of the great elm 

fhis happened every afternoon for a week. The 
came in the evening to cook 
Dellow’s supper saw the room full of pinks, and 
ses ul ru He gave her no account of how 

came, nor did she inquire 

| time the voice had not spoken 
ga and had now become the one passion of 
speak. He 


ig with a trembling eagerness. 


) \ f, +o hear it woke each 
The memory 
veetness played round his heart like a soft 


1 the stubbornness of his anger 





nst fat He was beginning to suspect that 


Simon D vy!” At last the voice had spoken. 
y afternoon, and far off in the 
pitated the faint music of church 
s. He ] ard the step along the road, he 
threshold. It seemed bolder 
firn | free; and suddenly the mists in 
bi lifted, withdrew. and left the 


There wa 
strike that 


V i finiteness of outline. 
» he knew that 
clutched the arms of his chair with 


“ could 
m He 
trembling hands and waited. 


thi 
vin 


Simon Dellow. I’ve come.” 
“Who is it 


| 
Who are you: 


For pity’s sake. play me no tricks. 


sto vl 


Marey cam to his chair, and 


quietly 


A 
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before him. He rose and stretched out his hands 
toward her. He passed them over her dress, let 
them rest upon her shoulders, touched her hair, 
and lightly let his fingers follow the contour of her 
face. She stood perfectly still till he had finished. 

* Well, Simon !” she said. 
“There was a woman once,’ he said slowly. He 
gulped a great sob, and went on again in a hoarse 
voice—* A woman I loved, but who didn’t love 
Ine 

* Who said she didn’t love you, Simon!” 

“She did. 
what it was—an’ she said she'd done wi’ me. An’ 
she were proud an’ wouldn’t make it up. An’ I 


were proud and wouldn't let her.” 


I‘d done a wrong thing—never mind 


“Suppose she wanted to make it up now, Simon. 
Would you let her?’ 

‘But she wouldn't. The 
wouldn't. “Tis forty years since I played in the 


woman I mean 
games wi’ her on the May Day, an’ I can feel the 
shape of her on my arm still. I shan’t never 
see her any more now. but there’s no mistakin’ 
the shape of her. 

Margy moved a little nearer the blind 


She took his arm and put it round her waist. 


man. 


“The woman you mean won't dance no more wi’ 
you. Simon; but shed be veal glad to have you 
love her. 

*But I be blind. No, no, that couldn't be.” 

*“An’ I be grey. You can’t think how grey. 
~ Oh, Simon,’ she suddenly broke out, 
flinging her arms round his neck, and drawing 
the blind face to her own, “don't let’s play at 
love no know d you loved me that 
first day when I called your name in at the windy. 
these years I've 


Simon, 


longer. I 


I saw it in your,face. An’ all 
loved you true, an’ not a night but what I’ve 
a-prayed God for ‘ee. But I wouldn't never ha’ 
told ‘ee, if you hadn't been blinded. I couldn't 
keep away no longer then. Oh, I couldn't!” 

Dellow made no attempt to reply. Like a great 
child, he had laid his head upon her ample 
shoulder, and before he knew it she was passing 
her fingers through the grey hair with the tender 
caressing touch of a mother 

“But I be so blind, so helpless,” the big man 
sroaned 

“That ’s all the better reason why I should love 
‘ee.’ she said simply. 

Then she added with a smile, “When a man be 
blind. “tis nateral he can’t make love, an’ there- 
fore he must just give in to be made love to. 1 
do blush at bein’ so bold, but there ‘s one comfort, 
deary, that you can’t see me. An’ you may be 
sure 0 this, that if youd your vision, I 
shouldn't never ha’ dared to come near ‘ee with 
they flowers 

Dellow langhed, and in that laugh his nature 
recovered its balance and life its zest. 

“It seems to me, you be takin’ rare liberties wi’ 
a blind man,” he said. 

* An’ mean to, unless he wishes otherwise,” she 
said. 


“But he doesn’t,” whispered Dellow. 
















THE CRY OF THE 


Author of 


EOPLE _ tell 
us that the 
tendency of 
the age is 
towards 
over-educa- 
tion; but 
if so, it 
seems, like 
an ill-ruled 
sea, to 
swamp 
some por- 
tions of the 
land, leav- 
ing others 
practically 
untouched. 

Anyone 
who takes 
for the first time a map of England on 
which the canals are marked will be 
surprised at the way they spread and 
intersect the length and breadth of the 
country. 

What a floating population is living in 
our midst, as practically free as the 
Romany folk! Those great unwieldy 
barges which creep silently along in the 
dark of night hold a little world of their 
own—men, women, and children—cut off 
for the time being from communication 
with the civilised inhabitants of the 
banks, cooped up in a limited space. and 
with only each other to turn to for in- 
terest, amusement, and help. 

The unlicensed sort of lives 
most sadly on the children. 
rent and firing, as many little 
practicable are stowed away in the hold 
or hidden behind sacks: and. though 
there is a cursory sort of inspection by 
an authorised person with an eye to pre- 
vent overcrowding to be faced, the cere- 
mony is presumably a farce. By a little 
arrangement, the youngsters are picked 
up in detachments at concerted points of 
the journey, and at a very early age take 
a special pride in cheating the myrmidons 
of the law. 

The lawlessness thus engendered is not 
a good training for the future of the 


By T. Sparrow, 








A YOUNG BARGEE, 


led 
To 


ones as 


tells 
save 


juveniles, and their smartness in decep- 
tion is a cause of great 


trouble to their 
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CANAL CHILDREN. 





Etc. 


teachers 
to school. 

It is a curious anomaly that side by 
side with the statement that there are 
forty thousand of these children in Great 
Britain, whose home is a barge and whose 
horizon is the bank of a canal, they are 
able to evade the School Board enact- 
iments, and metaphorically to snap their 
fingers at the compulsory education 
clauses. 

The constant changing of address makes 
it almost impossible for a School Board 
visitor to follow them up. <A child some- 
times has his name put down in the 
school list at the place where the barge 
starts from. He attends punctually for 
a week: then his parents think a trip will 
benefit him, or arrears of rent compel 
them to sell up, and their progeny have 
to be distributed among relations or 
stowed away in the hold of a_ barge. 
Anyway, Master Tommy disappears from 
the first and may, or may not, 
appear at some other place for the same 
space of time, to be shifted again accord- 
ing to the urgency of the demand on 
his parents’ pockets. 

Naturally Master Tommy and Co. pre- 
fer the freedom of “treading the deck.” 
They soon get only too much accustomed 
to the drunken habits and stormy lan- 
guage of their seniors. The delight of 
running about collecting 
water-worms in a ginger-beer bottle, of 
careering over the convoy of coal and 
likening themselves to sweeps. outweighs 
the disadvantages of sundry “strap- 
pings.” when they get under the heels 
of an irate parent. 

But Master Tommy and 
not know what is good for them. 

[ can conceive of no life so utterly de- 
moralising as life on board a barge, with 


those, at least, that can be got 


school, 


barefoot. of 


his kind do 


a crew both godless and cruel. 

The women cither before their 
husbands, or master them by sheer <u- 
perior force. They drink like the men, 
principally rum; they smoke (like the 
men) tobacco steeped in some rank solu- 
tion of spirit. and some of them chew it 
as well. 

This naturally makcs them excitable, and 
when women are quarrelsome, and have 


cower 
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only a limited space.in which to effer- 
vesce, all that comes within the reach of 
their tongues or hands will have to suffer. 
The language they indulge in is vile in 
the extreme, and the children pick it up, 
and interlard their conversations with 
the foulest oaths. 

Even if it so happens that a mother 
is clean-tongued, or a father sober, they 
cannot keep their children from. sights 
and sounds unfit for them to see or hear. 

As naturally follows, people who are 
«9 uncontrolled themselves are not good 
in controlling others. I have seen a child 
of nine years old egged on by an intoxi- 
cated mother to finish her pewter of 
rum, because, after “‘having a sup,” as 
she called it, he would dance and sing 
music-hall songs in a way to delight the 
other members of the crew. 

Shortly after, a fit of penitence ensuing, 
she would unmercifully beat the child 
for sipping his father’s spirit, and claw 
at the parent’s hair for encouraging such 
behaviour in his son and heir. 

For unruliness and precocity in vice, 
the girls far outstrip their brothers. 
Herded like cattle in a pen, they grow 
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up, struggling, pushing, fighting to the 
front, aware that tyranny and temper 
are powerful weapons in the class they 
are born to ornament or degrade, and 
their unruliness shows itself at a very 
early age. 

If they are attractive in appearance, 
they soon make themselves popular with 
the male members of the crew, and thus 
hurl defiance at parental authority ; and 
if by persuasion, or by other means, they 
attend schools, the fruits of insubordina- 
tion are too soon clearly manifested. 

Yet withal there is something rather 
taking about canal children. There is a 
vivacity and a spontaneous freshness, 
quite different from the ordinary street 
urchin. And they are by no means de- 
void of brains. Those who have been to 
school for a quarter or so use their quick- 
ened intelligence to reason out things for 
themselves, and though the reasoning is 
fallacious, the power is there to be de- 
veloped. 

It was a-canal child who had the fol- 
lowing conversation with a visitor 

*Do you know how many sacraments 
there are, Bobby ?” 
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* Yes, two, Miss.” with triumphant in- 
tonation of voice. 

**And can you tell me what they are?” 

* Yes, Miss, they taught me at school 

Vaccination and Matrimony.” 

The interlocutor was puzzled for a 
moment, but, seeking to solve the mys- 
tery, inquired 

* What is their individual office ?” 

Upon which he replied glibly 


* Vaccination is good for the body: 
Matrimony is good for the soul.” 

Who can say there was not a little 
practical common-sense mixed up with 


his dim religious views ? 
Another barge baby 

five—was overheard 

companions that it had been 


not more than 
telling its young 
born with- 


out nails on either hand. 

‘IT guess,” it said solemnly, ‘that 
God was in a hurry when He made me, 
and had no time to finish, but ”’—hold- 


up both little hands, on which the nails 
were perfect— “it turned out all right: 
I finished myself{” 

All this is deplorable 
surely there is material 


enough; but 
here, however 
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instil truth 
sense, the 


rudimentary, in which to 
and satisfy, in a Christian 
native spirit of inquiry. 

A little girl of eight, who out of that 


period of existence had spent two at 


school and six on a barge, coolly in- 
formed me that at one time she never 


missed her prayers night or morning: but 
having prayed devoutly for six whole 
weeks that she might be turned into a 
boy, and the feat never being accom- 
plished. she concluded God must be 
nowhere, and that praying was mere 
waste of time. 

Poor little atheist of eight! Is there 
no one to come to you, and such as you, 
to guide the bewildered minds that are 
groping for the light ? 

One looks around and gets saddened at 


the sight of the drunken mother and 
dissolute father, and = realises the air 
of irreligion and immorality that sur- 


rounds the poor bairns from their birth, 
and must stifle the good seed unless purer 
air and truer freedom be given. 

People talk of the healthiness of the 
life as compared to the town dwellings 
of the poor. 

It was the wn- 














healthiness which 
struck me most 
when I first took 


up a study of the 
subject. Canals for 
long distances. are 


often nothing but 
open drains. The 
stench from _ the 


foul waters is over- 
powering at times. 


Dead cats and de- 
cayed vegetables 
follow frequently 
in the wake of a 
barge: tan-yards, 
guano stores, and 
chemical factories, 
each contribute 
their quota _ to- 
wards poisoning 


the atmosphere. 

A certain. species 
of low fever is very 
prevalent among 
barge children, and 
has a resemblance 
to malaria -in some 
of its symptoms; 
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evesight is also common, 
caused, they aver, from 
the dai ip mists (often like 
a blue scum), W hich seem 

to rise from the waters. a 


And then the hotness 
of the hold where the 


families sleep packec 
like sardines: in sum- « 
mer it is unbearable 
but in winter it 
is almost worse. 
The stove, \ 11 
ever out fa ol 
night. emits a sick- 
ening heat: and 
the fumes OL COOK- 
ng for th feed 

i] 1eVC! ul 

xit 

if ehil ! 

s sufferi at 

ght al intensi- 

la hun fol 

witl ia 

versity, the parents avoid the iniirm- 

and shirk a doctor if possible. 


Notwithstanding this overcrowding, 


ere is a curious mixture of many fami- 
es, seldom the total of one. 

This is the account of a respectable 
argee’s wife: 

“Children, Miss? Yes: I ‘ave seven, 


but only two on board aw’ the baby. The 
two eldest air at Granny’s at Bermondsey, 
attend school while we air on one 
trip, an’ then we pick ‘em up fur the 
next, not ter addle their brains with too 
much learnin’. Sometimes we drop ‘em 
at the end of our journey fur a time, an’ 
giv ‘em a try at a school there. 
“Then I ‘ave a little girl, a cripple, at 
an institution, an’ another I board out 
with a friend, payin’ three shillin’s a 
week. The first mate ‘ere, “e ‘as seven 
as well—two with us, an’ the others 
divided in ’omes an’ with friends. Yes, 
we don’t see much of our children. <A 
pal of mine ‘as nine, an’ ‘as never once 


seen ‘em all together.” 

This evidence breaks down the ob- 
jection that in placing children of such 
parents in cottage homes we are breaking 
up the family life. For if we do not 
want the greater proportion of these 
forty thousand canal children to fill the 
workhouses, the hospitals, and the gaols, 
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LEVT IN CHARGE, 


some step must be taken to remove them 
from the contamination of their homes. 
They are breathing in ignorance, vice, 
and disease with every breath they 
draw. Unless education is forced upon 
them, what have they to look forward 
to in the future? It becomes impera- 
tive to face this growing evil, ‘and ‘do 
something to avert terrible conse- 
quences. 

Much, I know, is being done by indi- 
vidual efforts, more by Church societies 
and philanthropic aids. The increased 
number ‘of artisan dwellings growing 
up around us year by year must surely 
minimire their difficulties somewhat, with 
regard to rent: though, here again, the 
objection constantly made to lodgers 
with children is an important factor ‘to 
be overcome. 

Till the cottage home idea has developed 
and ean flourish, I often wonder why a 
children’s lodging house has not ‘been 
tried for cases like these. The parents 
would surely prefer to have their ‘off- 
spring under one roof, fed and clothed 
and properly sheltered, they themselves 
contributing towards their keep ‘what 
they could afford. And, most important 
of all, the children would be taught the 
principles of -religion as part of their 
every-day life. 






















A SLIP IN 
A STORY FOR 


E. Cuthell, Author of 


was the most lovely winter 
morning imaginable. sunny 
and warm, and yet crisp, for 
there had been a _ touch of 
frost in the night. ‘The sea 
shimmered like a mirror and 
danced in the sunligit, as 


little Steenie, the fisherman's 





boy, wandered down to the cove 


mother had set off for one 


and 
of their rare excursions to Winstaple market, and 


His father just 
was left alone for the day, with 
So. 


Master Steenie 
nothing particular to do 
of mind, which generally leads into some mischief. 


he the It did 


the Steenie was seized with 


in this aimless frame 


ran down steep path to the sea, 


water. 


look 


nice on 




















* Steenie hastily descended into the cuddy.” 








THE DARK. 
THE CHILDREN. 
“Only a Guardroom Dog,” Etc. 


to In summer-time 


when he went 


a great longing to sea 
father would take 
out fishing in the day-time 
about his ¢ 

weather apt to be 
ever, felt sure that to-day she could not possibly 


vo 
g 
sometimes him 
3ut mother did not 
when the 
Steenie, how. 


going in the winter. 


care 
treacherous 


is 


object, and there lay the Nancy Jane, old Thomas's 
to be off on the top of the tide 
and Joe and Harry Thomas under the cliff taking 
up the nets they had spread to dry there 


boat, just ready 


To ask them was out of the question. They 
would be sure to say “No,” because mother could 
not be asked. But Steenie argued with himself 


(in a way people have of stifling their conscience 


if they want very much to do something which 


they knew they ought not), that if he could but 
get on board the Saucy Jane without being seen, 
when they were once off, it could not possibly 


matter, especially on a day like this—quite a calm, 

summer-like day 

Now the Saucy Jane little way in the 
It Steenie knew 

he could easily swing himself aboard by the 


lay but a 


water. shallow, and 
that 

ropes. 
Looking carefully around to see if he were noticed, 


this naughty little boy had whipped off his shoes 


Was quite 


and stockings and, in less time than it takes to 
tell, he was in the water and had reached the 
boat. He seized a hanging rope and, not without 
some unsuccessful efforts and many 2 vain tug 
and tumble, with sundry bruises and _ barking of 


little shins. Steenie contrived. at length, 


himself aboard. 
A hasty glance from the deck to the shore 
had 


his bare 


to hoist 
that his manceuvres not 
He 
however. for he could sec 
ing the great heap of nets into a wheelbarrow 

In another 


showed him 
was only just in time, 


the brothers throw- 


heen perceived 


to bring them down to the boat 
be 


Steenie hastily descended into the cuddy. It 


moment they would upon him. 

was dark and uninviting, and smelt of stale 
fish and bilee-water. But it offered a good 
hiding-place In his hurry Steenie bumped 
his head more than once against the roof and 
sides. Rummaging about, he discovered an old 
basket and a heap of sail, tucked away 1 
one Into that corner he crept, curl- 
ing himself up as small as possible, and 


corner. 


arranging the sail and the basket so as 10 
hide him completely, and then felt that, at 
last. he was safe from discovery. 


But had reckoned without “The 
Skipper.” 
“The Skipper” 


a history quite famous among the fisher-folk 


Steenie 


was an old retriever, with 











how. 


sibly 


mas’s 


tide 


king 


They 
Ould 
nself 


ence 





ced, 
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of that coast. Steenie had called him“ The Skipper ” 
because his father had saved him from a dreadful 
wreck one autumn morning on *Deadman’s Ledge 

*'The Skipper” had been 
the only living thing rescued—all hands had 
nerished—and Steenie called the dog “The Skip- 


teyond Peveril Point. 


a captain should always be the last 
ship; and he and the dog were in- 
separable companions. It was at Steenie’s bidding 
that “ The Skipper,” that dreadful day last winter, 
when the large steamer bound for Avonmouth ran 


ner” because 
to leave the 


ashore on the Point, and no boat and no rope 
they threw could reach the land, plunged in and 


ked up the rope and swam ashore with it. 





«The Skipper” has a_ silver-plated collar on, 
telling you how many lives he was the means of 
saving. and Steenie has a silver watch waiting 
for him when he is big, a present from the 
owners of the vessel ‘ 

Steenie and “The Skipper” were never far apart. 
But just t®day the former could have done with- 
out his company. He had left him, as he imagined, 
usily engaged up at the cottage with a bone. 
But directly it was finished the honest old dog 
began to search about for his little master, as if 

quite understood that he was left in charge. 
So. ere Steenie had been very long ensconced in 
he heard a familiar deep bark on 
ollowing conversation took place : 


his hiding-place, 
the shore, and the 


Hullo! old Skipper” (in Joe's voice), “an’ 


‘Bow! wow! wow 
“Want to come fishin’, do’ee?” (in Harry's 
nearer at hand) 


Bow! wow! wow! wow! 


‘Down, old boy You must go home and mind 
Steenic We can't take you along o° us!” 
‘Bow-wow-wow-wow ! Wow!!!” 
Bump! Steenie felt the wheelbarrow driven 
the shallow water touch the vessel's side. He 
eard the men spring aboard, and the sounds of 
ring or the nets. of loosening ropes and 


up sails. He dreaded every moment that 


} 


they would descend into the cuddy and discover 


Sow! wow! wow!” (from the beach again) 

‘Now, then, Joe, haul oh! 

There ensued a tremendous rattling of the chain 
running down into the cuddy through the hole 
It nearly 
But when 
in the familiar bark from 


the deck as the anchor was heaved. 
‘leafened Steenie, being close to his ear 


ceased he heard a 





the shore 

‘Then there was a little waiting for the tide. 
He could hear the men walking to and fro over- 
ead as they laboured at the oar, punting the boat 


out into deep water. At last she Hoated. There 
was scme shouting and setting of sails, a-putting 


her head straight. They were off! 
Steenie’s heart beat fast for joy: he had got his 
wish, 

But just then came another deeper. firmer, more 
excited bark, as if the dog was running about up 


and down the beach. 
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* Bow-wow-wow.! -Wow !!!" 

Steenie thought he heard a splash. 

“Hullo!” Jim shouted from the tiller. “There’s 
the old dog a-comin’ out after us!” 

“Why, what on earth do he want aboard?” 

“Want to go to sea agin, Skipper? Thought 
ye'd ha’ had enow of it!” 

“Go home with ye, Skipper!” in a threatening 
tone. 

“We mustn't take him. Steenie boy ‘ll be in 
a fine way if he misses him.” 

Here Steenie nearly betrayed his whereabouts by 
laughing aloud. Had Harry but known it, it was 
“The Skipper” who missed Aim! 

Up on deck they tried everything—shouts, threats, 
splashings—all in vain. “The Skipper” was evi- 
dently quite intent on following the boat-—-nothing 
would drive him back. 

“If we could but spy Steenie about to call to 
him!” 

‘I ain't seen the boy about anywhere for a 
long time.” 

“The dog'll get exhausted in the tideway. What 
shall we do?” 

“We'll just have to take him. I wouldn't have 
anything happen to him for worlds.” 

‘I suppose we must. He won't be no trouble, 
being used to a ship, ye know.” 

The hidden listener was now aware that the 
boat was being brought to with the wind. Another 
minute, and he heard a tremendous bounding about 
on deck. 

* Bow-wow-wow !” (in delight). 

Next, before he had time to, think, the cuddy 
door was pushed violently open. There was a 
moment's pause and a sniffing, and then a great 
black, wet mass hurled itself in a wild state of 
delight on to Steenie, and began to lick his face 

“Hullo! what is it? Rats, eh, Skipper?” in- 
quired Joe, crawling into the euddy. 

“No, it’s me; and this dear old bad boy has 
found me out,” replied Steenie, emerging sheepishly 
on to the deck. 

“Well, I never did!” exclaimed both Joe and 
Harry together. 

“The Skipper” wagged his tail. 

~ Bow-wow-wow !” 

He had got his wish, too. 

*Well, I suppose now you're here, you've got 
to stay,” remarked Harry after a while, “both on 
ye. We're not going to make a long day—only 
round by the Point, to pick up the nets off Lim- 
meridge Rocks; and I daresay your mother won't 
mind, if we bring you back by tea-time. So be 
good boys, both of you, and don’t git in the way.” 

Which they tried not todo. “The Skipper,” quite 
happy in his mind now, curled up and went to 
sleep. 

It was a calm day; but it was a winter's day, 
after all. When once out of the cove and round 
the Point, the little boat began to dance upon 
the long Atlantic rollers. It was some months 
since. Steenie had been to sea; he did not quite 
like the motion. 





























“Down, down, down, 


When they reached the Limmeridge Rocks and 
laid to while the being slowly hauled 
in by Joe in the dinghy, the Saucy Jane rolled 
not a little. Long before the nets were all in and 
the bottom of the filled with their 
smelly, wriggling poor little Steenie lay 
whimpering in a corner, very sea-sick, and devoutly 


nets were 


boat slimy, 


spoil, 
wishing he had never come. 
CHAPTER II. 


the time they rounded the Point again the 
short winter day had nearly drawn to a 





close. 
“Hullo! 
I say, Harry, 


youngster, found yer 
added Joe, “I think we must 


tongue 


agin? 
let go in the pool here, under the Point, you know 
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into the deep pool.” 





of, and row the fish 
ashore in the dinghy. 
If we take her further 
in, we shall never get 
her off in good time 
in the morning, eh?” 

“It'll be quite dark 





afore I gits home !” 
said Steenie, feeling 


very penitent for his 
prank, and wanting 
his tea. 

“ Nobody axed ye to 
replied Jog, 
“We've got all the 

take ashore, 
must earn yer 


fish to 
and ye 
passage by helping us 
to fill the hampers.” 

The 
dropped amethor in the 
deep pool by the Point 
almost dark 
shadow -of 
Harry lit a 
stuck it 


Saucy Jane 


It was 
under the 
the cliff, 
lantern ‘and 


at the bottom of the 
boat. and for a few 
minutes all hands 


worked in silence un- 
oading the fish. 
Then the men jumped 
into the heavily laden 
dinghy. 
* You 


bit, till 


bide here a 
[I and Harry 
ashore. We'll 
back and fetch 
you and the rest 0 
the fish.” 

The sound of oars 
died away in the dark, 
and Steenie and “The 


pull 


come 


Skipper” were _ left 

p. 373. alone. The former 
wished that they had 

taken him—it was 80 

chilly and gloomy. ‘The land seemed so far off, 


and the black cliff and the darkness like a wall all 
Also Steenie felt For reasons 
that we know of he had share 
the Thomases dinner. 

By the help of the lantern Steenie determined 
to try what he find. There were fish of 
all sorts lying in the boat, and amongst them, in 
suddenly upon an un- 


round. ravenous. 


been unable to 


could 


his researches, Steenie came 
expected monster, which was ‘nothing less than a 
great conger-¢ el, 

Now, if there -was one thing more than another 
that Steenie was afraid of, it was a conger-cel. 
Joe and Harry had often told him fearful stories 
of how they fought and bit and barked, when they 
went catching them among the rocks at very low 
water. 
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some which, though smali, are rich in the beauty of 





He tried to make for the cuddy, but the eel 
was between him and the steps. On_ second 
thoughts, he felt safer near the light. He could 
thus keep an eye on the enemy's movements. 

Which was not very easy in the dim light. That 
conger-eel was so very active. He seemed all over 
the place at once, and Steenie felt certain that. he 
had taken an especial fancy to his own bare legs. 
In his anxiety to pull them up out of danger, 
Steenie hitched himself up on to the side of the 
boat. 

But fear. made him nervous. He was in too 
great a hurry, backed suddenly, lost his balance, 
and tumbled backwards over the edge — down, 
down, down, into the dark waters of the deep 


pool ! 

A piercing yell rang out into the night air. It 
startled Joe, unloading on the beach, making him 
spring into the boat and pull out to the smack 
with might and main. It roused **The Skipper,” 


curled up asleep in the euddy safe out of the reach 
of eels and such-like unpleasant things. 

To the splash of Steenie’s fall succeeded first a 
deep * Bow-wow ” of alarm, and then another splash. 
The clever old dog, with his sharp animal eyes 


which see so much better in the dark than ours, 
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spied where Steenie had sunk, and he was in and 
after him in a moment. 

When the boy’s curly head reappeared on the 
surface, the dog seized his jacket between his 
teeth. Steenie had not practised him so well in 
fetching sticks out of the water for nothing. 

When Joe came rowing up in a terrible fright, 
the good old dog was swimming about just keep- 
ing Steenie’s head above water, as if he knew that 
he had not strength enough to take him ashore, and 
that Steenie was too exhausted to be able to get 
himself into the boat. And Joe came none too soon. 
Yet but for “The Skipper” he would never have 
been able to find him in the dark at all. 

I do not like to dwell upon, the end of that day. 
I do not know which was the most miserable over 
the result of doing what they ought not — Joe, 
Harry. or Steenie. Mother was, indeed, not angry, 
but terribly grieved and _ frightened. Father 
looked very fierce behind his beard, and promisea 
all manner of punishments for such _ disobedi- 
ence next day, which he quite forgot to give. 
Indeed. he looked anything but fierce, after all. 
when he stele up-stairs softly in his stockinged feet 
after Steenie was put to bed dry and warm, to 
vive him an extra good-night kiss. 


TREES. 


A TALK WITH 


By the Rev. T. Teignmouth Shore, 


THE CHILDREN. 
M.A., Canon of Worcester, and Chaplain 


in Ordinary to the Queen. 





HERE is much said 
about trees in the 
Bible It 
with an account of 
the different trees 
in the Garden of 


be vins 


Eden, and it closes 


with telling us of 


. the Tree of Life 

a ; which will be in 
y y the Paradise of 
~ God. Not only are 


‘ trees thus fre- 
quently mentioned in the Bible, but our Lord 
often selected a tree as an illustration of some 
truth wl He wished to teach His disciples. So 


I feel that I am following the highest example 
when I choose trees as the subject of my first 
little chat with the young friends whom I desire 
toaddress in these pages. 

What an immense variety of trees there are! 
Some splendid and 
spreading wide and affording a cool shade from the 


majestic, as the oak; some 


heat, as the cedar; some tall and graceful and 
Stately, like the poplar; some slight and yielding, 
which bend before every breeze, like the willow ; 


the very best where you are.” 
a young person say something of this sort: “Oh! 
if only I was somebody else, how much better I 
would get on in life, and how much more I could 





pink and white blossoms, and in luscious fruit, 
like the plum tree and the apple tree; 
dark and sombre and sad, that look like Nature’s 


and some 


great funeral plumes, such as the cypress and the 
yew 

Under what different conditions. and amid what 
infinitely varied surroundings these trees grow 
and flourish! Some will thrive in town, others 
can prosper only in the open country. Some grow 
in sandy soil, others in moist marshes. Some 
flourish in cold bracing northern countries, and 
others only in warm southern climes. 

Now it is just so with what are called in the 
There 


varieties of these also, and they too 


Bible “trees, the planting of the Lord.” 
are great 
These are 
not trees with great trunks, and huge outspreading 


grow under widely different conditions 


branches of wood ; these are made of flesh and blood 
—they are men and women, planted on earth as 
little children, by the Lord, and intended by Him 
to grow up as “trees of righteousness.” 

To those little trees so planted I would say: 
“Be the very best of what you are.” And “Do 
I have often heard 
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young friend, for some 
other kind of 


nature 
than that which God 
has given you. Do 


not, if you are a strong. 
oak-like nature, be sigh- 


ing for the life and 
nature of a flowering 
shrub. You may have 


face in life 
which only such a nature 


storms to 


as you have been given 


can resist, and which, 
were you a_ flowering 
shrub, would . sweep 


away all your blossoms 
to destruction _ before 


& ever they had reached 








SPRING IN THE ORCHARD. 
do. It is so easy for So-and-so to be good, and to 
be useful, with the nature and the powers they 
have been given; but it is so hard for me as I 
am to do anything.” 

Now it would be just as reasonable for the oak 
to say: “If only I were a cedar, how beautifully I 
would spread out my branches!” Or for tke cedar 
to say: “If only I were a_ horse-chestnut. how 
splendidly I would put forth a great wealth of 
blossom in the sunshine of May!” As each 
has its own peculiar beauty, and its own special 
use, so is it also with men and women. One tree 
will make the strong beams by which the floors 
of some great building will be supported, while 
another will provide the best material for the 
decoration of the staircase or the rooms. One will 
be good for making the great which defy 
the strong sea and tempests, another more fitted 
for making the most delicate little basket that 
hangs on the tiniest little arm. One 
supply the supple bow, which can be bent almost 
double, to send the arrow on its winged flight 
afar; and another yields the stern and unbending 
posts from the gates that 
guard the entrance to some vast and splendid park. 
Each according to the fibre of its nature has its 
own particular and especial use: none to be pre- 
ferred above the other. Each alike is good and 
honourable, because it is the 
There are also among the human trees, “the plant- 
ing of the Lord.” strong natures, massive as_ the 
mighty oak, like Abraham and St. Paul; men also 
such as Elijah and John the Baptist, out in the 
wilder scenes of life, like the mountain pines: and 
girls like the little maid who waited on Naaman’s 
wife—a small neglected shrub, but flowering into 
rare sweetness, and possessed of a strange healing 


tree 


ships 


tree can 


which swing massive 


tree's own use. 


virtue 


And as every tree does best, and becomes best 


fitted for the particular use to which its material 
can be turned, not by trying to grow like something 
else. but by growing as /t is, and where it is, so is 
Do not be ever longing, my 


it with human lives. 


their fulness of beauty. 
While it is a very grand 
thing to be like the 
great monarchs of the forest, yet littie trees have 
their own peculiar use and beauty too, if they will 
remember that they also, as well as the mightiest, 
are “the planting of the Lord.” 

There has been splendid heroism shown by. some 
of the humblest of these little human trees, as well 
as by the greatest. Once, many years ago, when 
the Austrians and French were fighting each other. 
the former possession of the famous old 
town of Heidelberg, The only means of expelling 
them, and so recapturing the town, was for the 
bridge which spans the 


were in 


French to over a 
Neckar, on which river Heidelberg is situated. It 
was, however, almost impossible, brave and gallant 
as the French soldiers for them to cross 
this bridge. The knowing very well 
where the danger lay, had so placed their guns 
that the fire from them would have swept away any 
person who ventured on that path. 


pass 


were, 
Austrians, 


Again and again the gallant French soldiers 
rushed impetuously at the bridge; again and 
again they were mowed down in _ hundreds by 


the Austrian cannon, as corn falls in heaps before 
the the The French 
General remembered how have been 
inspired to deeds of reckless daring by the influence 
of martial music; and so when he determined on 
one final effort to capture the bridge, he ordered 


sweep of mower's scythe. 


often soldiers 


the band of the attacking regiment to advance 
with it, playing a martial air which had often 
stirred the blood and kindled the enthusiasm of 
the armies of France. 


With a wild shout they once more dashed for- 
ward, the strains of inspiring music being heard 
above the roar of the cannon and the harsh 
rattle of the musketry. But again the fierce 
storm of cannon-shot and the pitiless leaden hail 
of bullets swept them back. One alone now re 
mained —a little drummer-boy, determined to die 
rather than retreat; he jumped up on the parapet 
of the bridge, and while below him there. surged 
back a great torrent of wounded and’ defeated 
troops, he stood undismayed, bravely beating the 
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« advan upon his drum. With fixed bayonets, 
glittering in the sun, the Austrians pursued their 
routed and retreating foes, and one cruel soldier as 

nassed stabbed the brave little drummer with 
‘s bayonet. Back fell the little hero with ‘his 
rum into the torrent, already crimsoned with 

blood of brave men. but with no blood that 
vas purer and nobler than his own! As he fell, 
ne wild cry rose high from his lips—heard on 
earth above the din and roar of battle ‘heard, may 





believe and hope, in Heaven, too?) 
“My mother! my mother! 

And sti as the peasants cross that bridge of 
an evening, and gaze upon the surging torrent 
below. they hear in loving imagination that cry 
which came from the pale dying lips of that 
brave young boy He was a little tree planted 
t the post of duty on the blood-stained ramparts 
of that bridge He did not say to himself, “If 


a 


only I were a general, or a colonel, or even a full- 
yrown private soldier, with a sword or a gun, 
how much I might do bravely for my country!” 
He felt that, even as a little boy, armed only with 
his drum. he could do his duty; and he did it 
bravely, and he nobly died. 

Each of us has a different work to do in life, 
and each has a different nature ; and therefore, just 
as one tree requires a warm climate and another 
flourishes best in a colder climate, or one will grow 
est in the sunshine or another will thrive in a 
more shady situation, so also the surrounding con- 
ditions of each human life must vary. How often do 
some young persons long to be placed in other 
circumstances of life from those in which they find 
themselves! My young friends, the very thing you 
so eagerly long for might prove fatal to you. 

A man once had a strange little plant which a 
friend had brought him from a Northern clime. 
It looked rather drooping, so one evening he 
moved the pot in which it was. and placed it in 
the warm conservatory, hoping to re- 
vive it. The next morning he came 
It was dead! It 
could flourish only in a cold. bracing, 


expectantly to see it. 


and invigorating atmosphere — the 
genial heat had killed it. 

There are some little human trees 
that need the trying cold of discipline 
to make them grow; the enervating 
luxury of life's conservatories would 
kill them. It is a foolish and often 
fatal kindness which seeks to spare 
them that which alone can make 
them live and thrive. You cannot 
understand all this now, my young 
eader; but the end of life, and the 
arger light of the world to come. 


will reveal it all to you—will show 
un only the love and tenderness, 
mut the sdom the Divine Planter. 
who wants you all to grow up the 
very best you can be—* trees. of 


righteousness.” 


Let me tell. you a little. parable 
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about two trees which grew very far off, near an 

Eastern city, many hundreds of years ago. One of 

them was a great oak tree, and the other a small 

fruit tree. Now. as the little fruit tree watched 
] 


its big neighbour, it became very jealous, and 


wondered why that other should have == sueh 
superior strength and freedom The oak seemed 
to have perfect liberty to do just as it liked. 
stretching out its huge brane hes in every direc- 
tion, and they assuming every form and shape 
that they chose. No one meddled with it; it 
seemed just to please itself in every respect. 
Then the little fruit tree grew more and more 
dissatisfied with its own nature and fate, when 
first a man came and stripped off some of the 
tiny points of its little branches; and then when 
it sent ont small shoots in certain directions the 
same cruel man came and would allow it no 
liberty, but took those fresh little shoots, bent 
them in a different direction and tied them 
tightly back, quite contrary to the way in which 
they themselves sought to go. “Oh! dear me,” 
said the little fruit tree to itself; 
I made like my big, free neighbour? Why do 


‘why am not 


people twist me all about, and cut off my little 
points, and bind me and tie me up against my 
will? How much better off that oak is over 
there—-so strong, so free, so safe; no man dares 
to interfere with it.” 

Well, after some years, during. which our dis- 
satisfied little friend groaned and bemoaned and 
sighed over its fate at being so small and so much 
interfered with, a great army came to besiege and, 
if possible, to capture the city near which these 
two trees were growing. The morning after the 


tts 


*.. s 


ae 
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bulk of the army arrived an officer and some men 
came round to look at the 
near the oak, the officer 
well: we will down at 


trees, and, standing 


said, 
once.” So 


have it very 


“That will do very 
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shake the earth. As the great 
fallen giant of the forest lay there—no longer in 
and liberty, but a poor 


they cut sawed it 


seemed to very 


its majesty and beauty 


prostrate mass of timber and 

















were joined by men carrying long stout 
and first they chopped 
and they 
tree; and then 
the sunlight as the 


brought 


sharp axes; 


the longest branches. then 


ropes high up on the 
ree axes flashed in 
round and them down 
force near the roots of the tree. 


making small fragments and chips of wood to fly 


men swung them 


with tremendous 
all directions. and at the same time those 
all Girections, and at the same time those 
men with the ropes pulled hard, and at last down 


about in 


came the big tree, with a tremendous crash which 


into large pieces, and took them off to make them 
into machines for attacking the city and to build 
up strong bulwarks against it. 

Now. while all this was going on, the little fruit 
It had dreaded much 
sometimes a little bit 


tree became very frightened. 
the small knife with which 
had been from one of its branches when 
it had what was 
that, compared to those terrible big axes which had 


removed 


grown somewhat too wild; but 
chopped the oak trunk into atoms, and the horrid 


teethed saws which tore through the strong fibre 
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of its branches! The little fruit tree felt 


frightened indeed when the men, having finished 


very 


their work with its mighty neighbour, came over 
at it, and it trembled all over with 
very closely. He, 


] L- 
LOOK 


to have 


fear as the officer examined it 





however turned to his soldiers and said, “ No, 
you must not cut it down; for it is a fruit tree, and 
um know that in our army orders there is this 
paragraph ” (hi then quoted from a_ book called 
Deuteronomy, chapter xx. verse 19): “*When thou 
shalt besiege a city, in making war against it to 
take it, thou shalt not destroy the trees thereof 
by forcing an axe against them: for thou mayest 


thou shalt not cut them down to 


Only the trees which 


eat of them, and 
employ them in the 
thou knowest that 


and cut 


siege. 
they be not trees for meat, thou 


them down; and thou 


shalt destroy 
shalt build 


bulwarks against the city that maketh 


war with thee, until it be subdued.” Like some 
soft, sweet music sounded those words in the hear- 
w of the fruit tree. It remembered then how 
often it had envied the oak—how often it had 
thought that it would be so much better off if 
allowed to grow up in the greater liberty and 


might of its neighbour, instead of being constrained 
so that it might bring forth fragile 
fruits. Thus it 
that the strong sturdy oak was fitted for its duty 


sides 


on all 


and bear luscious was 


blossoms 


by developing the nature with which it had been 
fragile fruit 
seemed to have a sterner discipline at the first, had 


endowed; and the tree also, which 


not to make so great a sacrifice or to suffer so 
severely in the hour of conflict and in the time 
of war. 

Such little trees there are often amongst the 
“plantings of the Lord.” 

The one great thing for every human tree of 
the “Lord's planting” is that it should grow up 
a “tree of righteousness "—thinking right, doing 
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right, according to its own nature, and in the 
midst of those conditions and circumstances of 
life in which the Lord has planted it. You 


may be sure that the Great Husbandman knows 


best—and, indeed, He alone knows at all—what 
is the most suitable soil for your nature— 
what is exactly the best proportion of sunshine 


and of shade, of peace and of storm, for your 
growth. 

I must not end without telling you something 
of the only perfectly righteous Tree that ever grew 
and flourished in the atmosphere of earth. It was 
a Tree of which we read that “Its leaves were for 


the healing of the nations.” It was planted indeed 


in what seemed to men to be the most unsuitable 
and uncongenial surroundings: It grew up in the 


city of Nazareth, which was so well known for 
its sin and infamy that men asked with sur- 
prise, “Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth!” But no foulness of the air could 
hinder !ts beautiful growth; no fierce tempest of 
sin could shake Its God-like strength: and from 


It leaves of forgiveness and cf love, of mercy 


have fallen in redeeming clouds, 
still, “for the healing of the 


sacrifice, 
falling 


and of 
and are 
nations.” 

It only needs that anyone who feels the. deadly 
pain of sin and the poison of evil in their 


veins should stretch out the hand of faith and 
take the leaf, with its cleansing and restoring 
powers, and press it to the throbbing wound. I 


hope that by God's blessing many young readers of 
these few simple words may, amid life’s sunshine 
and its “trees of righteous- 
ness, the planting of the Lord,” and in His own 
transplanted at last to that bright 
where the shall 
where the shall 


storm, grow up as 
good time be 
winter's 
summer's 


heavenly garden storm 


never blow, and sun 


never set. 
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FEBRUARY 2istT.—The First Christian Martyr. 


Ts read—A_ts ri. 8—15; vii. 51—GO. Golden 
Teat—Rer. ii. 10. 

NTRODUCTION. Trouble 

has begun. Complaints 

about the distribution of 

the alms. The Greek 


Jews say their widows 
neglected. Seven honest 


and godly men chosen, 
Ordained by Apostles 
to see to this. Ste- 














phen was the first. 

I. Stephen’s Life (vi 
8—15). His character. Full of faith in Christ 
and power from the Holy Ghost. Also known to 
be honest and wise 

His Seeing to bodily wants. Also worked 
miracles and taught the people. A true evangelist, 
like his Master, caring for bodies and souls. 

His Members of various synagogues 
put questions to catch him, as others had done to 


cw4y 


work. 


enemies. 


Christ (St. Mark viii. 11). Could not gainsay his 
words. Therefore tried to crush by false evi- 
dence—as they had done to Jesus. 

His trial. Charge of blasphemy against the 


Temple and the Law—that Christ would destroy 


the Temple and change the Law of Moses. 


His calmness. Knew who was for him. Was 
unmoved. His face peaceful like an angel's. Re- 
membered Christ's promise (St. Matt. x. 19). 

Lessons. (1) Differences of administration, but 


the same Lord: He gave some pastors and teachers 
(2) In the Lord is my trust. What can 


unto me? 


man do 


II. Stephen’s Death (vii. 51—60). is defence. 
God is your life—not Moses, nor the Temple, 
nor the Law. God has now revealed Himself by 


Jesus, and you have set Him at naught. 
His denunciation, Jews always rebellious, re 
sisting God's Spirit, will not be convinced. Have 


crucified the 

His 
defend him. 
place of execution, 


Saviour—not kept the Law. 

Son of God standing as if to 
full of rage, carry to 
stone to death. 


rision Saw 


Jews, seize him, 


His prayer Pardon for his murderers — as 
Christ also (St. Luke xxiii. 34). 

His end. Perfect peace—for Christ was with 
him. He overcame by the Lamb (Rev. xii. 11). 


Blessed is the that endureth. 


LESSON. 


man 





With Illustrative Anecdotes and References. 





Example of Meekness. 

Paul once refused to recommend the 
dissolute son of a lady of rank to a bishopric. ‘the 
next time the lady saw the Saint she stormed at him, 
and in-a rage threw a lamp at him, which struck his 
face. A person who was present cried out in dismay 
and tried to draw St. Vincent from the room, “i 
is nothing,” said the Saint, wiping his face, “but ap 
instance of a mother’s excessive fondness for her 
child.” 


St. Vincent de 


28TH.—The Disciples Dispersed. 
Tv read— Acts viii, 1\—17. 


FEBRUARY 
Golden Text— Acts viii. 4. 
Introduction. 


At Stephen's martyrdom witnesses 


who stoned him laid their clothes at the feet of 
Sanl. Persecution: now extended. 

I. Church at Jerusalem Scattered (1 —4). 
Stephen's funeral. Touching scene. Devout men 


carried Stephen outside city gates to his cave-tomb 
shed 


Persecution, 


—many tears. 

Saul, the ringleader—full of zeal 
to put down sect of Christians—thought was doing 
God service (xxvi. 9). 

Result, Christians seattered in all directions— 
but took the glad news of the Saviour with them. 
Soon the persecutor will be preaching himself. 

Lesson. Man’s extremity, God's opportunity. 

I. Church at Samaria Founded (5—1:;}). 

Philip, one of the seven 
Christ as the Messiah. 
heard and believed in Christ 
(St. John iv. 42). Result 
believed. (Gal. v. 22) in the 
tricks and sorcery been 
power of God. 
Christ. 

Con- 


evangelists, preached 
Samaritans had 
years be fore 
that many 
city. 


Some 
three 
again now 
Great joy 
The sorecrer Simon by 


looked upon as_ possessing 


great 
him. be:ievine in 
and 


power of 


deserted 
faith 
miraculous 
than 
afterwards 


People 
He too professed 
vinced of 
they 
verted—was 
(ver. 20). 
LESSON. 


now 
baptised. 
Apostles, thought 
himself. Not 
condemned by St 


was 


con- 
Peter 


were greater really 


Not everyone that saith unto Me. Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
but he that doeth the will of My Father. 

III. Church at Samaria Visited (14—1!7). 

By whom? Peter and John, the leading Apostles. 


St. John once asked Christ to let fire destroy 
these same Samaritans, Now prays that fire of 
Holy Spirit may give them life. 

Lessons. (1) When the Comforter is come, He 


(2) Grow in grace and 


and Saviour. 


shall teach you all things. 
in the knowledge of our Lord 

















zeal 


ing 


ed 
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Taught ty the Holy Chost. 


Over the door of a church in Hamburg there i3 a 
piece of statuary In a marble chair sits a man upon 
whose knee rests a parchment. On this his eyes are 
fixed, and in his right hand he holds a pen, with which 
he seems to writing. It is St. John the Evangelist. 
He thinks himself alone, but he is not. An angel stands 
behind him, gazing over his shoulder at the parchment, 


and with his right hand he guides the pen. This is in- 
spiration wrought in marble. Without the teaching and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit we can do nothing right. 


Marcu 7TH.—The Ethiopian Convert. 
To read —Arts vit. 26—40. Golden Tvrt— 


Acts viii. 35 


Introduction. Another call to work for Philip 
the Evangelist. Showing the great honour put by 
God on the simple preaching of the Gospel 

I. The Call (26). St. Philip’s work in Samaria 


over for the present. An angel, or messenger, 
from God calls him down south. He is to go to 
Gaza. He obeys at once. 
II. The Student (27—34). 
Was a chief minister under Queen of Ethiopia— 
“Chancellor of the Exchequer.” Was a “ prose- 


His calling 


lyte” or convert to Jewish religion. 

His chavacter. A thoughtful, earnest student. 
Employed leisure time in reading God's Word—was 
seeking more light. 

His studies. Was reading aloud the prophecies 
of Isaiah about the Messiah. In need of a teachet. 
Gladly welcomed Philip. Was reading Isaiah 
lili. 7, 8. Wanted to understand meaning 
Christ led as a lamb to death—a willing sacrifice. 
Opened not His mouth—Christ answered nothing. 
Judgment taken away—-i.. had not a fair trial 

Who shall declare His generation? No witnesses 
came to speak to His character. 

His life taken. He died a violent, shameful death 
Lesson. Search the Scriptures : they testify of Me. 

III. The Convert (35—40). Convinced. 
Explanation so clear he is at once persuaded. 
He asks to be received into the Church. 

Baptised. The carriage halts. He is baptised— 
first professing faith in Jesus as Son of God. 

Lesson. Fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace. 


Desire for Instruction. 

In the year 1894 (writes a lady) I was staying at a 
clergyman’s house at a small settlement in South Africa. 
A church was being built, and was shortly to be opened. 
One day a cart came up to the honse in which were a 
Dutchman with an English wife and two children. They 
‘vea two hundred miles away, and earned their liveli- 
hood by hawking things from place to place. The 
woman was a Christian, and very anxious for books, and 
that her children should be baptised. They had heard 
accidentally of there being a clergyman in this settle- 
ment, and determined to seek him out. They had been 
‘IX weeks on the road, asking their way from place to 
place and praying that God would guide them. Their 
only shelter and sleeping-place was underneath the 
cart. But they persevered, and at Jast arrived safely. 
I need hardly say how eagerly they were welcomed. We 
kept them a few days and supplied them with books. 
The good clergyman taught them more of. the way of 
salvation, and the day before they left the father and 
the two children were baptised in the new church. It 
was a happy day for all, and, like the Eunuch, they went 
on their way rejoicing. 
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Marcu litn.—Saul the Persecutor Converted. 
To read jets ix. 1—12, 17—20. Golden Terrt— 


l Tim ‘. 1). 
Introduction. Saul was son of a Jew living in 
Tarsus, capital of Cilicia, a Roman citizen. Was 


educated by Gamaliel at Jerusalem, and became a 
Pharisee (xxvi. 5). As such became bitter against 
Christ and Christians, and consented to Stephen's 
death. 

I. Saul’s Mission of Persecution (1—7) 

Hatred and malice led on to threats and 
murder. Church, growing rapidly, has spread to 
Damascus. Saul gets warrant from High Priest to 
apprehend and bring Christian Jews to. Jerusalem 
for trial and punishment. 

The journey. Probably on camels—several days 
At last one day at noon came near Damascus. 
Suddenly great light is seen (xxvi. 13), brighter 
than noonday sun. Was the glory of God. He 
falls to the earth—hears a voice to him alone: 
“Why persecutest thou Me?” 

The call.  WDistinetly from Christ. Saul recog- 
nises it as divine. Asks who it is. Is told it is 
Jesus, persecuted by him in the person of His 
saints, Christ. being one with His people. 

The appeal. Christ quotes common proverb— 
oxen kicking against the goad injure themselves. 
So Saul, resisting his own conscience, suffers. At 
once Saul asks and receives instructions. He is 
to go inte Damascus, where he will be told what 
to do. So the Lord Jesus appeared to him, last of 
all, after His resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 8). 

II. Saul’s Conversion (8—12). His prostration. 

He rises, opens his eyes, Gan see nothing. Is led 
into the city; fasts three days, sightless. 

His teacher. Ananias, disciple of Christ,. is told 
of Saul by God in a vision—is sent to find him 
out—to restore his sight. 

Hlis prayer. Saul had often prayed before, but 
never as now. He prays for mercy and obtains it 
(1 Tim. i. 13) because he had acted ignorantly 

Lesson. I will confess my sins to the Lord. 

IIIT. Saul’s Baptism (17—20). The scene. 

Ananias goes straight up to him, calls him 
brother, lays his hands on his. head, restores his 
sight, and conveys to him the Holy Ghost.- Saul 
is at once baptised, takes food, and is strengthened. 
Begins to preach Christ. . 

Lessons. (1) God’s mercies are infinite. (2) 
Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
shall be saved. 


Conversion of an Actor. 

Gelasius (4.p. 297) was a comic actor. One day there 
was performed on the stage a parody of Christian 
rites. A large bathing-tub was filled with water and 
he was dipped in it, while another. clown repeated 
the sacred words. When he rose from the bath aud 
was clothed in white it was seen that a change had 
come over him. His jesting*manner was gone, and 
there was a solemn look om hisface. “I am a Chri-- 
tian.” he said. “I ‘saw when -I, was in the font a 
dazzling light, and therefore I, will. die as a:Chiistian. ’ 
When the audience saw that he was in-earnest they 
dragged him outside in his Christian garb and stoned 
him to death. 





























“Have You Got a Good Letter?” 


WY HiS is the question which we lately heard 
i one American lady ask another in the Post- 

, Office at Dresden. And certainly there is 
nothing so reassuring when we are in a far land 
“ood” letters—that is to say, letters 
It was to give us 
that our Heavenly 


as to get 


full of good news from home. 
this 


assurance and comfort 





GOCD NEWS FROM HOME, 


NOTES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK. 








Father wrote to us, so to speak, in the Bible. The 
letters and every part of that book are good, for 
they contain the good news of the Kingdom of 
God. 


A Little More Beer. 

It. is an old story that some poor man, being 
asked what three things he would wish for, if 
three wishes were to be granted to him, answered: 
“ As 


beer as I can 


money as | ean spend ; as much 
and then, after prolonged 


This man had a 


much 
drink” ; 
reflection, “a 
low conception of the good things for which he 


little more beer.” 
might have wished, but he deserves some credit 
for being able to make up his mind. He knew 
what he more than many of 


wanted, which is 


us do, There are some people who are always 
directly 
to say. Not so 
him in a 
he most desired, he had 
his answer ready, as we He asked for an 
He did this because he was 


grumbling, but when they are asked 


want are unable 
God 


what 


What it is thev 
When 


dream and asked 


Solomon. appeared to 
say. 
understanding heart. 
humble, and felt that he could not guide himself 
than a child 
him. If we are 


or others any more unless his 
Heaventy Father led humble, 
and realise our responsibilities, we shall wish for 


God’s guidance more than for anything else. 


Might-have-been. 
In a scnnet by Rossetti there is this line—‘Look 
This 


ae great foe to our happiness. 


in my face: my name is Might-have-been.” 
* Might-have-been 
How it haunts us, for instance, when a loved friend 
has died! If only we had done or left undone this 
or that, we might have him with us still! His life, 
too, might have been so much happier if we had acted 
differently Many spend their lives 
miserably speculating what might have been if only 
they had not said or done this foolish word or deed, 


towards him. 


or if they had been more prompt and less cowardly 
when splendid opportunities presented themselves. 
Such speculations are very foolish, because things 
might not have turned out as we think they would. 
It might not God’s will that they 
should. 


have been 
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the thousand and one alleys 


nd courts of which the 
neighbourhood is composed 

Is fast coming a happy 
hunting ground for the latter- 


the look out for a suitable 


yckground for his literary 
photograp] : Of course there 
s always a langer that the 


rotuse 


Petticoat Lame on Sunday. 
The London’ Ghetto 
‘therwise Petticoat Lane and 


ay realist who is always on 


ready to shirk 


ts responsibilities, will try 
convim itself that the 
rors of a novelist’s Ghetto 
re purely th outcome or a 
too fertil nbacination. It 
ist, ho he remem 
ered t \ men did 
ore than ¢ rles Dickens 
» free th slaves of a 
ineteenth tury civilisa- 
m, and may be that such 
woks will do more for -the 
pauper alien than whole 
um 0 mons It is 
is We t Society, 
hich holds tate ot 
misand its careless 
erasp, hould ’ made to 
ealise whiat Sunday in 
Petticoat Lan means ; 
should be forced to pause , 
and consid the results of 
hideous sweating system. 
lf the Dickens of to-day ean do this, then his 
sa grand work 
Books, Biographical and Otherwise. 
Amongst the works which eall for notice this 
onth are two notable biographies which reach 
s from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. The fore- 


ist place must be given to the well-writtet and 


ly illustrated “ Life of Queen Victoria,” in 
ich the writer—Sarah A. Tooley—deals almost 


clusively with the personal and domestic events 


ther Majesty's life ; whilst in “‘ Margaret Ogilvy ” 


r J. M. Barrie gives us a most touching and 
mjuent account of the later life of his mother, 
10, in accordance with the Scotch custom, -was 


cnown by her maiden name to all her intimate 


ends. This filial tribute, with its tender solici 


air 
ide and its quiet humour, would alone have been 


ficient te make the author famous.—Another 


olume of that most valuable series, ‘The Biblical 


Illustrator Nisbet and Co.), has just reached 
us, and is devoted to a comprehensive exposition 
of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, by the 
Rev, J. S. Exell. It is impossible, in the space 


SHORT ARROWS. 





SUNDAY SCENE IN PETTICOAT LANE, 


(From an Instantaneous Photograph.) 


at our disposal, to say more than that it is in 
every way a fitting companion to its predecessors. 

All Bible students will be glad to hear that 
Bishop Ellicott's well-known Commentary is being 
issued, unabridged, in monthly parts, by Messrs. 
Cassell, at’ a price which places the work 
within the reach of all.—The latest contributor 
to Messrs. Sampson Low’s series, ‘ Preachers of the 
Age,” is the new Bishop of London, who gives his 
volume of sermons the title of “‘The Heritage of 
the Spirit.” These sermons were delivered whilst 
Dr. Creighton was Bishop of Peterborough, and 
have an added interest now that the Bishop has 
been transferred to his larger and more important 
sphere of labour.—From Messrs, Morgan and 
Seott we-have received a volume of characteristic 
addresses by the well-known American evangelist, 
Mr. D. L. Moody; and also a very instructive 
series of “Notes from my Bible.” which Mr. 
Moody states is the harvest of many ycars’ gather- 
ing, and which will, no doubt, be found very 
helpful and useful to the many friends of the 
“ Bishop of Northtield.”—We- have also to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the complete edition of 
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“ Longmans’ Music Course,” 
well-planned text-book on the 


“ 


Harmony and Counterpoint, Rhythm, Analysis, and 
Musical Form,” by Mr. T. H. Bertenshaw, B.Mus., 
in which is included exercises on every subject, 
thus rendering it a most useful work for students ; 
a clever story of Welsh village life, under the title 
(Elliot Stock), by Dr. 


of “Gwen 
William 


and Gladys” 


tees, which has been translated 


the Welsh by Mr. W. Rees Evans; a Volume of 


an ably written . and 
Elements of Music, 


from 





A LITTLE 
(From a Nat 


SUFFERER. 


ve Photogi tpl.) 


contributor, Mr. J. R. Eastwood, 
issued—in a form-—by 
Philip and Son, under the title 
“The Baptist Handbook for 
1897,” issued by the Council of the Baptist Union 
through Messrs. Veale, Chitferiel and Co.; anda 


verse by our 
which is attractive 


Messrs. 
“ Fireside 


very 
George 


Poems ” 


new edition of Messrs. John Walker and Co.’s 
compact “Pocket Atlas of the World,” which 
has been compiled—with index and _ statistical 


notes—by Mr. J. F. 
would make a very 
student’s library. 


Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., and 
acceptable addition to any 











A “Natural Foot” Society. 


The most hopeful sign in this two-year-old 


enterprise, started by a little band of energetic 


Englishwomen, is the native interest already 
aroused, not only, though of course chiefly 


among the women of China. Prize essays op 
the subject of foot-binding have lately been 


invited, and. a Chinese lady has won the day, 


After dwelling on the physical horrors of the 


process, she adduces some causes of its eon. 


tinuance. The lack of education among 
women, she writes, makes their venera. 
this 

Then there is the strange 
beauty will 
marriage to a 
“ What is 
feet?” is the inquiry 
would-be And also 
natural emulation as te 
charm <A 


tion for age-long custom almost 
invincible. 
fact 
secure an 


that no virtue or 
eligible 
“natural-footed” woman, 
the size of her 
of every wooer, 
there is the 
this 
feet are her com- 
panions’ will bitterly blame her parents 
* And in this day of 
writes 
this patriotic lady, “ we, formerly first 


so-called girl whose 


less crushed than 
for such a defect ! 


free international intercourse,” 


in civilisation, are a by-word among 
the nations by reason of this bar- 
Most 
are this Jady’s suggestions for reform. 
Let the girls be educated ; an imperial 
prohibitory edict obtained; let leading 


barity. sensible and practical 


families form an abjuring league and 
let manufacturers employ 
and let 
all Christian converts be required to 
fect, if still 
These suggestions, if carried out, would 
better state of 
must long 


irtermarry ; 


only natural-footed women, 


unbind — their possible. 


guickly bring about a 


things, and surely we all 


for the era, in this sense, of “the new 
wou” in China! : 
“Tommy Likes to Thanksgive.” 

An army chaplain told us the follow- 

ing. He had on two or three oceasions 

to shorten morning prayer at parade 

and he left out the General 

Talking about the cur- 


sery ice, 


Thanksgiving. 


tailment, an officer suggested that it would 
have been better to have omitted something 
else instead of this: “Fer,” he said, ‘ Tommy 


likes to thanksgive.” We hope that our soldiers 
do like to thanksgive, for they health 
and strength and youth and many other good 
grateful ; 


have 


things for which they ought to be 


but there are civilians who have even more 
blessings, for which they never thank God. 


For what they have received they are thankless, 


for what they have not received they are Mm 


dignant. 
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Gallant Rescue by “The Quiver” Boat. 

Since our last number was passed for press, 
tidings have reached us of another rescue by THE 
QUIVER lifeboat at Margate, which took place on 
the 14th of December. The boat was launched at 
5.15 am., and preceeded through a strong gale 
to search for a ship reported to be wrecked on 
the Tongue Sands, and which the crew succeeded 
in finding after two hours’ heavy work. The vessel 
was discovered to be the schooner “va, of Runcorn, 
carrving five men, three of whom had been washed 
away before THE QUIVER crew arrived and sue- 
eoeded in rescuing the remaining two, who had 
The boat 
with the survivors reached Margate again at 10 


jashed themselves to the topmast trees. 


oclock, aft 


and we are pleased to note that in the official 


five hours’ battling with a heavy sea, 


report the lifeboat is described as having behaved 


“very well. 


‘*The Light of the World.’’ 
Special Announcement. 

This famous picture, by Mr. W. Holman Hunt, 
which is now at Keble College, Oxford, has 
been exquisitely reproduced under the supervision 
of the artist, and will be presented, as a separate 
plate, with the March number of THE QUIVER. 
The picture is printed on fine-art paper which has 
deen prepared exclusively for the purpose, and the 
whole plate, allowing for the margin, measures 
sixteen and a half inches by eleven. We believe 
that all our readers will be glad to possess, in 
such an artistic and permanent form, a copy of this 


inspired masterpiece, of which Ruskin says, “ Hunt's 


‘Light of tl World” is, I believe, the most per- 
feet instance of expressional purpose and technical 
power which the world has yet produced.” 
Our Next Number. 
Our next number will contain thé opening 
chapters of a new serial story, entitled ‘“ When 


the Morning Cometh,” which has been written by 
Miss Evelyn Everett Green, in collaboration with 
Miss Louisa Bedford, and will be illustrated by 
Wal Pavet article on the “ Young Women’s 
Christian Association” by Lord Kinnaird, accom- 


panied by photographie views of the members at 


} 


work and recreation; a descriptive account of a 
“Sunday with the Queen of Holland,” illustrated 
trom photographs specially taken by the author ; 
an article by Mr. -F. M. Holmes on “ The Gods of 
the South Seas,” with sixteen illustrations ; three 
short complete stories in addition to the serials ; 
sermons by the Bishop of Derry and Dr. Parker ; 


and other interesting items, 


League of Christian Compassion 
OUR CHRISTMAS HAMPERS. 

To most of us Christmas seems a long way 
behind now ; but as our January part went to press 
early in December, it was, of course, impossible to 
report upon our scheme before this. We are glad 
to be able to state that, through the generosity of 
some of our readers, we were enabled to provide 80 
hampers in addition to the 250 we had ourselves 
arranged for, and so 330 lonely and destitute poor 
were cheered and comforted at Christmastide with 
THe Quiver hamper. We have received very 
vratifying letters of thanks from a large number 
of the recipients and their friends, and our only 
regret was the disappointment caused to several 
hundreds of applicants. 


We are again happy to record a steady increase 
in our membership, and the roll of the League 
now stands at 


29,446. 


We earnestly nope that our members will con- 
tinue to co-operate with us in making the League 
known, and we shall be glad to hear from those 
who have decided to promote a “Spreading 
Tree” (as described in our last issue), and to 
answer any questions relating to the scheme, 
which we hope will be the means of considerably 
increasing «a knowledge of the League and _ its 
objects, and so adding extensively to its member- 
ship. — 

RULES OF THE LEAGUE. 

1. All readers of Tur Qciver and their friends are 
invited to become Members, without subscription. There 
is no limit as to age. 

2. Intending Members are only required to sign the 
Declaration,* and forward it to the “ Aditcr of Tuk 
Quiver, La Belie Sauvage, London, B.C.” Any number 
of the Membership Forms will be gladly supplied on 
application. 

3. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least ten other Members shall be placed in a 
List oF Honour and receive a CERTIFICATE to that 
effect 

4. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least Fifty Members shall be classed as a 
DISTINGU.SHED MEMBER and receive a CERTIFICATE to 
that effect, with a distinctive MEDAL. 

5. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least One Hundred Members within six 
months will, IN ADDITION to being c'assed as a Dis- 
TINGUISHED MEMBER, be awarded a suitable Presenta- 
tion Voiume 


NovTe.—Euch reader is specially asked to siqu 
aud send the form™ of membership to the Editor. 
It will go for a id. stamp if left unsealed. 


Our younger members may be glad to know 
of the “ Little Folks Humane Society,” which was 
founded some years ago for the spesial purpose 
of encouraging kindness to animals. Membership 
in our League of Compassion will not disqualify 
them from joining this useful society also. 


* This will be found in a later page of this Part, and should 
be cut ont, signed, and posted as above directed.—Ep, 
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Funds. 


from 
January 4th, 


“The Quiver” 
of contributions 
1896, up to and 
Subscriptions received after this date will 


received 


List 
28th, 
1897. 
be acknowledged next month : 


including 


For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: Darby and Joan, 
10s.; J. J. E., Govan (109th donation), ia. 5 ©... @. i, Ses 
A Glasgow henge! (80th donation), Is. : G. 'T. Cooper, St. 
John’s Wood, >. ii. K., vg A Swansea Mother, 5s. : 
V. Fletcher, 105. A. M., £1; C. Embleton, 10s. Gd.; E 
Wilkinson, 6d. ; Mrs. oe 10s.: M. Berry, Holton, 
2s. 6d.; H. Warwick, 10s.; R. Harris. 1s.; M. A.’S., 5s. 

For “ The Quiver” Playgrounds Fund: C. C. M., 3s. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: <A. H., ds.; An Irish Girl 
l4s. 6d.; C. C. M.. 10s.; Reader of Vhe Quiver, Scar- 
borough, is.; “ A Christmas Present,” £1; A Swansea 
Mother, 5s.; W. Fletcher, 10s.; Rev. R. H. Jackson, 
2s. 6d.; ** Dundrum,” 5s.; A. K., 5s. ; M. L., Eastbourne, 
is.; A Quiver Reader, 33.; N. L. E., 5s.; L. K. M., £1; 
S. Allsop, 63. 5d. We have also been asked to acknow 
ledge the receipt of the somowtns amounts whic h have 
been sent direct : te S., Leamington, 7 Tithe, 
15s. 94.; M. M., ds. ; Isa, 10s. ih Memory, 10s. ; . M. 
ms. ©. B., 2. 

For The Society for the Prevention of 
Children : M. Moore, Birkdale, 10s. 

For The Hospital for Women, Soho 
Handley, 4s. 

For The Armenian Relief Fund: A 
Irish Girl, 103. 6d. 

For The Robin Dinner Fund: Miss Cummings, £1. 

For Zhe Mission to Lepers: A Jersey Reader, 5s. 
‘The Superintendent of the St. Giles’s Christian Mission 
begs See the receipt of £5 from ** Sympathy 
and ds. from J. M. Sutherland. 

For The Christmas Hamper Fund : 
ids.; FE. Starkey, Streatham, 2s. td.; B.A. 
Wimbledon, td.; Mrs. Ogston, Aberdeen, Is. : 





Cruelty to 
Square: Bertha 


Friend, 5s.; An 


Darby and Joan 
Clittord, 
A Scotch 


Lassie, Is.: A Header of The Quiver, Kilburn, ds.; KR. 
Hodder, Is.: Mrs. Vaughan, Is.: EK. A. Blackmore, 5s.: 
eg oy ton, 2s. 6d.; Mrs. F. anda Friend, Bedford. 
23.; M. Hall, Liverpool, is.; P. G. W,, Glasgow, 2s. 6d. ; 
A C ole stant Reader, New oe ed, 2s. 6d.; E. Combes, 
Clapham Common, 17s. 4d. ‘ Binks, Ww atford, 2s.: Lill, 
Caterham, 5s.; E. A. C., Stoe ‘well. kK. J., Henbury 
4a, : R. J. M.. North Berwick, 2s. 8d. M. Mackay, Tarbert 
one Is.; Miss Beard, Stown casket, éd.; Harry. Daisy, 


and Freddy, 23.: A Frie nd, Heckmondwike, 5s. : Miss 
Underwood. Leicester, 6d.: Miss E. Roweliife, Barke ley. 
2s. 6d.; S. Mitchell, Cemden Town, 2s. 6d. ; Jack, 5s. 


‘THE QUIVER” 


INTERN ATION AL 


(BASED ON THE 
QUESTIONS 


37. Who was it stirred up the Jews at Jerusalem 


against St. Stephen? 


38. What additional information does St. Stephen give 


us concerning the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt? 
39. St. Stephen in his address to the Jews speaks of 


In what other way 


, 


‘uncircumcision of heart and ears. 
ad s Moses apply the term “ uncircumcision 

40. By whom is the term “the Just One” 
our blessed Lord? 

41. Who founded the Christian Church in Samaria? 

$2, Where and when did the first persecution of the 
Church commence? 

43. By whom was Christianity taught in 

44. By what act did the Ethiopian Eunuch 
public profession of Christianity ? 

45. Who is supposed to have been one of the 
converts of St. Philip the Deacon ? 
_ 46. In the first account given of St. Paul's conversion, 
it says the men who accompanied him “stood speech 
less, hearing a voice, but seeing no man.” In the account 
given afterwards by St. Paul, he says “they saw the 
light, but heard not the voice of Him that spake.” How 
can these two passages be explained? 

47. What became of the Apostles during the first 
persecution of the Christians? 

48. Where did St. Paul begin 
Gospel? 


applied to 


\frica? 
inake his 


early 





his preaching of the 
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W. Surr, is.: Mrs. Dewegall, 
A Widow’s Mite, Catford, 6d. ; 
Mother, Auntie, and L ittle 
Mrs. Dimmer, Is. ; T. Dimmer, 
éd.: 8S. Jennings, Wigton, mm $a . Burston, hi: ‘idgw ater, ls, 
Kk. Rae, Wood Green, Is. 6d. ; Harris, Paris, £1; y 
Cheltenham, 2s, 6d.: A ‘itroken Sixpence, 3s.: G. ‘f° 
Cooper, St. John’s Wood, Ik. Ainsworth, P reston 4d, : 
J. En, Belfast, 5s.; A Spnapathiany, Coatbridge, 2s, 6d, : 
Mrs. Palmer, Is. ; Mrs. Harper, 5s.; Anon. Bowne A 
C. M. Williams, Is.: Anon., Knowle Hall, 5 
‘Tomlinson, 2s.; J. Allsop, Is.; Mrs. G. Duncombe, 
ki. Brickwell, 1s.: H. Whitbread, Is.; Mr douglas, 5s, : 
A Friend, : Sympathy, Is.; Douglas. Dorothy, and 
Moncrieff. ; M. Woothen, 2s : F. Harkess, 2s. 6d, 


ons N. Roas, Dundee, Is.: 
McClatchie., Portrush, 
dine a, &.: C. C. M., 10s. : 
; M. c oc hrane, L iverpool, 





















I'welves, td.: KR. Cox, 6s. 6d. Miss Perry, ¢ irencester, 
3s.: Mrs. J, Evans, Birkenhes ad, :¢= “ hite. B orough 
bridge, is.: V 2. Hufton, Grims aby, M. H. R., 41: 
M. A. oa. ; M. Wallis, ds. ; , Hereford, 








M. x. , 2. ba. M. M. A., 4s. td.; S. and Mi 
Ne oan js. ; Mrs. Therpe, 2s. tid. ; Lady Mordaunt, t, 
Mra. King, ; Anon., Glasgow, 5s. : 'T. Thomas, Is.: L 
Keene, 2s. 6d.; Anon., Stone, 2s. 6d, 


Berkeley, 2s. 89.; E. 
I 


Alderman, 1. H. J. M., 5s.;: M. R., 23.: Anon., A ber- 
gavenny, 2s. td.; H. Adamson, 2s. 6d.; Amicus, ds, 
For a Poor Church in a Poor Neighbourhood: A Well- 


Wisher, £5. (The Churchwardens desire to send their 
grateful thanks to this unknown benefactor.) 


“Compassion.” 

AN INCIDENT OF THE GREAT PLAGUE. 
This touching pieture, by Florence Reason, 
in our November 


dedicated to the 


issued number under 
title, 


» of Christian Compassion, has now been 


Which was 
the above and Members of 
the League 
specially reproduced in a large 
This beautiful presentation plate will 


to clergymen, 


poste! size for free 
distribution. 
he sent, post tree, ininisters, superin- 
Bandg or 


halls, 


tendents of Sunday schools, leaders ot 


and others, for display in schools or 


Hope, 


As oniy a limited number have been prepared, it 


is desirable that early application should be made, 
addressed to the Publishers of THE QUIVER, La 


Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


BIBLE CLASS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


ANSWERS PAGE 287. 
25. Acts ii. 41. 
246. They were 
27. Acts. ii. 46. 
28. The third hour, nine a.m 

and ninth hour, three p.m. (Acts ii. 15, x. 9, and iii. 1. 
29. Josephus says the Temple had nine gates, but that 

on the outside, over against the east, gate, there was an- 

other, which was made of bronze and excelled all the 
others. This is supposed to be the “* Beautiiul Gate 

(Acts iii. 2; Josephus, ** Wars’ v. chap. v.). 

30. Acts iii. 24. 

3l. The chief of 
Levites who formed the 
iv. 1; Josephus, * Wars” vi. 

32. Acts iv. 13 

33. Barnabas (Acts iv. 36, 37). 

34. It is remarkable that Sapphira did not know of 
the death and burial of her husband, and that the burial 
of Ananias should have taken place within three hours 
of his death (Acts v. 6—10). 

35. It formed part of the palace of Solomon, and was 
situate on the east side of the outer court of the Temple. 
Josephus states that it was not interfered with when 
Herod rebuilt the Temple, and thus retained its name, 
“Solomon's Porch (Acts iii. 1, v. 12; Josephus, 
‘ Wars” v. 6; * Ant viii. 3, ix. 11, and xx. 9). 

36. He was president of the Sanhedrim, or great 
Council of the Jews (Acts y. 34-40, and xxii. 3). 


TO QUESTIONS ON 
baptised (Acts ii, 41). 


: the sixth hour, og 


the officers who 
guard of the 
chap. v.). 


commanded the 
Temple (Acts 

















By Water Fine 


in Photo. Co 


rische Gesselschaft) 


Their Evening Hymn. 


Glorv to Thee. my God. this night 
for all the blefsings of the hight, 

Keep me, O Keep me, King of Kings 
Under Thine ew. mighty wings. 


forgive me, Lord for Thy dear Son, 
The il that | this day Rave done, 
hat with the world, myself and Thee, 


I erel sleep, at peace may be. 
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THE wom : 
By the Right Honourable Lord Kinnaird, Treasurer of the London Division of 
the Y.W.C.A. 
(Illustrated from Photographs.) 

S our great Metropolis and picture of extent and of multiplicity this 
its population are ever brings before us, as one recalls the great 
growing, so the London — stretches of Eastern sand reaching on and 
Young Women’s Christian on into the far distance, and then remem- 


Association continues, bers the well-nigh infinite number of frag- 
with God’s blessing, to ments that make up even one handful of 
push forward and 





spread its work over 
an ever widening circle. 
The work of our London division is only 
one-fifth part of the work done under our 





British National Council. Again, this 
National Council is only one of — the 
national organisations, linked to the 


World’s Committee, which has this year 
issued its first report. To quote from this : 
“Slowly and gently, but with —resistless 





power, our Y.W.C.A. is creeping on 
ts gentle mission right round the globe. 
Wherever there are young women—and 
hat is everywhere—there the Y.W.C.A. 
wht to be, and in time will be It 
uks us together, not in any _— great 
id showy enterprise, but in loving sym- 
pathy and service all the world over, 
miting every class and well-nigh every 
race, This world wideness is a privilege, 
but it brings with it a responsibility. Our 
nterest and outlook are limited no longer 
| our own branch, or institute, or 
sion, or council, or language, or race, 
must expand to embrace all who are 
who will be linked with us in this bond. 
lowards every one of them every one of us 
i a definite duty, and unless we perform 
ve are not worthy members of our world 
de band. Isolation in circumstance and 
sphere often begets narrowness of sympathy, 
nd against this we would make a stand. 


“It is written of King Solomon of old, 


“ THE LATE DOWAGER LADY KINNAIRD, 
that God gave him ‘largeness of heart, Founder of the London Y.W.C.A. 
a the sand u pon the seashore.’ What a Photo: Byrne and Co., Richmond.) 
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The 


extensive with the needs of his people, for 


the sand! heart of the king was co- 


they, too, were ‘as sand upon the sea- 
shore. Well it is for us that the heart 
of our Divine King, of Whom Solomon 


was but a blurred and broken picture, is 
also great enough for all our needs in the 
fullest extent, and in their finest detail. 
Nothing is too great, nothing too small for 
Him. 

* And we, as members of this Association, 
need this same _ heart-enlargement if the 
world-wide character of the whole is to be 
reproduced in every member of the Prayer 


Union, in every secretary of every Branch. 
We need hearts which can hold our sisters 
everywhere in one strong grasp of loving 
sympathy, and at the same time hearts 
that can find care and place for the 
smallest need of the smallest life around 
us. ‘I will run in the way of Thy com- 
mandments, when Thou shalt enlarge my 
heart, wrote the psalmist. Our world 
wideness as an Association calls us to seek 


the personal experience of this.” 

Our London work has a history of thirty 
five years, and we still go forward in the 
strength of our first motto, “ Not by might, 








rHE BUILDING, 
(Entrance Hall and Bookstall.) 


NEW 





nor by power, but by My Spirit, 
saith the Lord.” 
Owing to the rapid growth of the work 
and the formation of 
new departments, involving the need of 
additional oftices, the have felt 
for some time that the acquisition of more 
had become a_ neces- 


during recent years, 


committee 


commodious premises 
When, therefore, a favourable oppor- 


sity. 
tunity for supplying this need presented 
itself in the spring of last year, they 


unanimously decided to secure the premises 
at 25 and 26 George Street, Hanover 
Square ; and the property, which is free- 
hold, has now been purchased at a cost of 


» 


£20,000. 

The Committee are persuaded that in 
this house will be found a permanent 
home and centre worthy of the Young 
Women's Christian Association. It is 
spacious enough to provide a central insti- 
tute and oftices for the London  <Associa- 
tion, as well as_ offices for the World's 
Y.W.C.A., with its Continental and Inter- 


national work, the British National Council, 
the South of England division, and in addi- 
tion will afford space for a good gymnasium, 
and for a_ hall holding _ five 
hundred persons. 

The house, which is 


capable of 


freehold property; 
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and a substantial, solid structure, will 
revdily adapt itself to our requirements. 
Centrally situated, it is in the immediate 
neighbourhood — of Street, Oxford 
Street, and Bond Street, and within easy 
reach of the thousands of young women 
enployed in business in the West-End, to 
whom it will prove a permanent and 
incalculable benefit. 

There 1s perhaps no class of young women 
with whom the Y.W.C.A. does not come into 
direct spiritual contact, including the friend- 
less and destitute, who have few helpers ; 


> 
Regent 


business girls employed in our shops; girls 
in workrooms and factories ; teachers engaged 
in our schoo!s; girls of leisure, and nurses 
employed in our hospitals. 

Upwards of thirty thousand of our London 
young women are annually benefited by the 
‘Association, and as their numbers are con- 
stantly being reinforced by those who come 
‘p from the country to find a home in this 
great city, the. Committee feel that they 
have a strong reason for appealing to the 
generosity of friends in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


Following our Lord’s example, our care is 


for the bodies as well as the souls of our 


Work IN witch I aM INTERESTED. 
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members, and thus our convalescent, sick- 
aid, and holiday departments are prominent 
features in the work. 

Many touching appeals reach us from 
workers in all parts of London, on behalf of 
those who, owing to poverty, have struggled 
on for years without the much-needed rest 
and change. 

By means of a special fund—gathered in 
year by year, not only by the kind sub- 
scriptions of friends of our work, but by 
collecting-cards issued to our members — we 
were enabled last year to procure two or 
three weeks’ rest and sea-air for nearly 500 
girls. : 

Free invitations from kind friends residing 
by the seaside were a source of the greatest 
pleasure and benefit to the young visitors, 
who were thus provided, not only with 
bodily refreshment, but also with helpful 
intercourse, which in many cases was con- 
tinued by letters from their kind hostesses 
following them on their return to work. 

For those for whom it is quite impossible 
to arrange even a two days’ visit to the 
country, we have the “Saturday afternoon 
outing.” Through the invitations of numer- 
ous kind friends round London, sixty-one 





A SOCIAL EVENING, 
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excursions were arranged last summer, and 
2,065 women and girls enjoyed the happi- 
and refreshment which a Saturday 
afternoon in the country always affords. 


ness 


One invitation, coming from Y.W.C.A. 
members, was particularly touching, for 
they were willing to give up their own 


treat in order that they might contribute 
towards giving their sisters the rare 
pleasure of an afternoon in the country. 
In the minds of many of the friends of 
young women there seems to exist a certain 


poorer 








LORD KINNAIRD, 
(Phot i. Thomson, Grosvenor Street, W.) 
prejudice against emigration. Yet — those 
have had experience in the work of 
this department can testify to. the unquali- 
fied advantages afforded by carefully ar- 
ranged emigration for our enormous surplus 
population o© young women. 

Friends therefore instead of 
discouraging those who tell 
them of the arrangements made, through the 
Y.W.C.A., for their safety and comfort, and 
also of the desirability of their going to our 
Colonies and Dependencies. 


who 


are urged, 


wish to go, to 


Amongst others who emigrated through 
this department last year, eleven availed 
themselves of the free passages to West 
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Australia; and in March a party of forty. 
nine started for this colony, under the 
charge of Miss Monk, who was then making 
her twenty second voyage. Of the last 
party of fifty who went to West Australia 
in October, all were engaged by employers 
before they had been two hours on land, 
and four times the number could easily 
have been placed. 

The intiuence of our Employment Ageney 
is inadequately expressed by mere facts and 
figures, though these alone bear witness to 
its extension and usefulness. 

There are three divisions in London, all 
centred at Headquarters: (1) the Central Em. 
ployment Agency, for servants, governesses, 
etc., (2) the Agency, and (3) the 
Foreign Agency. 


In the first, 
figures show a steady 


72 
Business 


Miss A. 


ncrease, 


Gough, the 
and in the 
new commodious office in the new buildings 
we look for even larger results than we have 
had in the past. 

Miss Gough is encouraged not only by 
letters from appreciative mistresses, who in 
many their servants through 
this Agency, but she is constantly receiving 
sacred confidences of the dawn of a new hope, 
springing from the “word fitly spoken” ; and 
the prayerful thought with which she follows 
those brought into contact with her is proved 
from .the few following testimonies amongst 
the many received. 


under 


cases get all 


“T have made up my mind to lead the 
better life. I have thought a great deal 
about what you said to me, and my prayer 
is that I may be kept in the narrow 
way.” 

Another writes :—“T felt after leaving 
you I had indeed found a_ friend, such a 


had been wanting all my 


friend as | 


life.” Again:—“ What a comfort you have 
been to me ever since I have known you! 
I have often thanked God for having 
given me such a dear, kind friend.” Once 


“T cannot explain to you how much 


you have helped 


more : 
good you have done me ; 


me more than I have been helped by 
anyone in the Christian life.” Thus that 
which might be only a business depart- 
ment of the Y.W.C.A., becomes a_ living 
power for the extension of Christ's King- 
dom. “ Not slothful in business, fervent m 
spirit, serving the Lord,” is he aim and 
end of the work. 

The work amongst foreigners in London 
is one which becomes more and more 
interesting. Not only does our Agency 
furnish help and protection to girls whe 


arrive in our great city totally ignorant of 
its ways, language, and people, and without 4 
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A PLEASANT HOUR IN THE SOCIAL ROOM, 


friend to turn to, but here they find real correspondence in their own language with 


friends, whose continued help and sympathy these strangers in a strange land. When 
they value immensely. separated by distance, and often by great 
An important branch of the work is the length of time, from their own families and 


A BUSY SCENE, 


(The General Secretary and his helpers at work.) 
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friends, these girls turn gratefully to any 
helping hand held out to them, and then 
comes the opportunity of reaching them 


spiritually, and of leading them to higher 
things, as well as advising them sensibly 
in mundane affairs. We want more of 
these lady correspondents, and would 
appeal to our readers to help us, if there 
are any willing to undertake this work, and 
correspond freely in French or 
German. The names and particulars of the 
girls who would be glad of these letters 
will be thankfully furnished by the Conti- 
nental Secretary, 25, George Street, Hanover 


able to 


Square. 

For a record of the Girls’ Auxiliary 
Department we look forward into the 
future rather than back into the past. It 
stretches out in two directions, one being 
the “Time and Talents” section, and the 
other the newly organised “ Helpers’ ” 
branches. Girls of leisure have often asked 
the question, “Tf I become a member ot 
the Y.W.C.A., what can I do?” The 
answer reaches them from the Helpers’ 
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ASSISTANT AT THEIR 


branches, whereby they are shown that we 
look to them as our future — secretaries 
and workers. But in the meantime they 
need initiation into the work, — and 
secretaries — central and  local—are now 
realising the power for good which these 


girls of leisure may become ¢n and _ for the 
work. Thus by means of our Girl’ 
Auxiliary the old two-fold complaint is 
becoming a thing of the past. Secretaries 
can no longer plead, “ No time to answer 
letters ; no read the magazines ; 
no means of developing the work.” Girls 
can no longer complain of “ Nothing to 
do; no use joining.” Our organisation 
links the supply with the demand. 

As regards our Educational Department, 
we will give the testimony of a member. 
*“ Without doubt our very 
great benefit, and ought to be thoroughly 
appreciated — by all. A knowledge — of 
essential, that we may be of 
emergency. Every girl 
it makes dull evenings 
heart. 


leisure to 


classes are a 


ambulance is 


use in eases. of 


snould learn singing ; 


brighter, and cheers many a sad 




















Again, hymn-singing is often used of God 


as a means Of conversion when all other 


attempts to reach people have failed. 

“Dressmaking is a great help and saving. 
[ know a girl, having no previous know- 
ledge, who attended a class but seven times, 
and now cuts out, makes, alters and turns 
all her own and her’ mother’s dresses, 
giving half the money thus saved to 
missions and Y.W.C.A. work. 

“ Book-keeping is useful to many, likewise 
French and drawing. I know in some cases 
it has gained members who but for that 
would never think of joining, thus bringing 
them under Christian influence. Music is 
a nice accomplishment, and = gives much 
pleasure to others as well as to the per- 
former herself 

“There is no telling what immense benefit 
the Y.W.C.A. 
the land. It behoves every girl to use her 
utmost endeavour to learn thoroughly all 
that is taught therein, and use her know 
ledge for the glory of God and the benefit 
of society.” 

The work of our Barmaids’ and Wait- 


Educational Classes are to 


resses’ Branch and Home still goes on 
steadily, satisfactorily, and with encourage- 
ment. The members and others in the bars 
still use the Home, and especially appreciate 
the Sunday dinners, which are good and 
cheap, and it is the means of getting 
them together on a Sunday afternoon, 
the girls often saying it is so restful. 
The tenth anniversary of the opening 
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of the rooms by the late Mr. Samuel Morley 
was held on Sunday, November 10th, 1895, 
The following are some of the testimonials of 
those who have lived in the Home :—* This 
is my third stay here with Miss Gough, 
and I have been most comfortable and 
happy. Miss Gough is exceedingly kind 
always.” “T have stayed a fortnight at 
14, John Street, and shall always have a 
grateful remembrance of Miss Gough’s 
thoughtful kindness.” “1 have much 
pleasure in testifying to the kindness and 
pleasant care I have received at the hands 
of Miss Gough whilst staying for a week 
in her Home.” “Miss Gough has made me 
most comfortable and happy during a_fort- 
night’s stay. I am quite sorry to leave 
her, and hope to come again.” 

There are four things about our Nurses’ 
Union: it is a Social, Scriptural, Spiritual, 
and Service Union. 

It is a Social Union, for it has regular 
gatherings, as well as summer excursions, 
in the twelve country branches which we 
now have in England, and also in two 
of the London centres. ‘It is a Scripture 
Union, because all its members are asked 
to read the daily Scripture portions 
given in the Y.W.C.A. Almanack, and 
join local Bible readings when _ possible. 
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(The Foreiqu Secretary interviewing foreigu girls.) 
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It is a Spiritual Union, its aim and object 
being to help each member to live 


Christ wherever she is; and closely linked 
with this thought is that of Service for 
the Lord in the person of each friend and 
patient. 

During the past year our work among 
factory and laundry girls has gone on 
growing in all directions, and we = can 
thankfully report real progress in every 
department. We have now eight institutes 


and evening homes, one restaurant, and 


for 
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works in an “ever-widening circle.” [t 
must be so; for the claims, the needs 
the population, increase with astonishing 


rapidity, and incessant effort is required to 
keep pace with them. 

To meet the ever-widening circle of work 
we need a correspondingly widening circle 


of sympathy and interest, of prayer and 
practical help. We need the hearts of 
women who feel that no younger sister's 
wants and sorrows” are __ indifferent — to 
them, the ready hands of women who 
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(The 


boarding-house under our own manage- 
seventy affiliated missions working 


one 
ment, and 
with us 
Visiting in the and laundries 
has been carried = on regularly, and 
believe that about two hundred and seventy- 
three factories and hundred and fifteen 
laundries are now being reached in this way, 


factories 
we 


one 


which means that our workers are coming 
into contact with some twenty thousand 
girls each week. 


This necessarily brief account of the work 


of the Y¥.W.C.A. in London surely 
justifies the claim which was made in 
the first paragraph of this article that it 
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count no work toilsome that they can 
do to raise and = bless their fellows. We 
need the practical sympathy of men who 
are only less concerned than women them- 
selves with everything that affects the 
other half of humanity. May we not hope 
that some hearts among our readers will 
be stirred to respond to these very press- 


ing wants, and to help forward this great 
work / 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 
By Evelyn Everett-Green and H. Louisa Bedford. 


(ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER I. 


A LONELY VOYAGE. 

HUGE mail 
steamer, 
the Or phe UK, 

was lying - to 

at the pier at 

Melbourne, 

waiting until 

its tale of 
passengers was 
complete, — be- 

fore making a 

start for Eng. 

land. Already 
it was getting up steam for the 





=: 
‘= = journey with much noise and 

¢ splutter. The scene on board 

was one of wild confusion. Luggage, borne on the 


heads of followed by 
flurried passengers who were giving unintelligible 


perspiring porters, was 


directions as to its destination; children, escaping 


from their nurses’ or 


mothers’ eyes, were prying 
into every hole and corner of the vessel; sailors 
passed hither and thither, friends clustered round 
the people who were so fortunate as to be “going 
home,” bidding cheerful or tearful farewells, and 
the babel of made itself heard above the 


fizz and fume of the engines. 


voices 


Two Englishmen stood near the gangways, 


watching with quiet amusement the influx of 
passengers. Considerable interest attaches to the 
people who are to be your travelling companions 


for the next five or six weeks. Paul Whitman 
and Frank Palgrave had started from Sydney 
about two days before. and had already struck up 
an acquaintance. 


They were a complete contrast. Palgrave was 


tall, broad, and = sunburnt, and = had already 
passed into early middle-age: his clean-shaven 
face brought prominence his firm, square jaw, 
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that indicated a decided and somewhat obstinate 
nature; his deep-set grey eyes surveyed the world 
with a studied indifference; his manner was cold 
and reserved, though courteous, and he listened 
rather than talked. Certainly Paul Whitman's 
companion needed to be a patient listener, judg- 
ing by the ceaseless fire of comment that he 
was at present pouring forth into Mr. Palgrave’s 
ears about each new-comer. He was a handsome 
fellow, and took advantage of his calling as an 
artist to indulge in a fantastic style of dress 
that rather suited his gay, unconventional manner. 
His curly yellow head was a strange contrast to 
golden beard 
weak and 

betrayed 


Palgrave’s closely-cut hair, and a 
hid the only defect in his 
undecided mouth, with full lips, that 
possibly a selfish nature. 

He was still quite a young 
quick, boyish, eager manner. 

“IT am wondering what chances of amusement 
there are for us on the voyage,” he said, taking 
the end of a cigar from his mouth and throwing 
it into the sea. “At present we don't seem to 
travelling 


face—a 


fellow, with a 


have a particularly interesting lot of 
companions.” 

“JT don’t think it will make much difference to 
me. I would rather watch people than talk to 
them,” answered “Life on board is 
mainly interesting as a study of character. Look 
pushing her way, for 


Palgrave. 
how this little widow is 


example. You would think the world was made 


for her.” 
Paul’s eyes followed the direction of Palgrave's, 
and he broke into a low whistle. 
“She is a new importation; only just come on 
board, and she is handsome.” 
“And she knows it.” rejoined 
rather cynically. 
The object of 


his companion 


their comments tripped daintily 


forwards, with an attendant group of friends at 
Everything about her was absolutely 
fit of her crape dress 


her heels. 
faultless, from the perfect 
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“Look how the little widow is pushing her way.”—p. 395, 


to the carefully curled 
underneath her widow's 
to her companions with rapid, lively gestures, and 


that peeped from 
She was talking 


fringe 
bonnet. 


was demanding their sympathy over the 
of her long, desolate journey. 


prospect 


“She will be an addition to our party,” said 
Paul. “By the time she has recovered from her 
first attack of sea-sickness she will be up to 


any amount of fun.” 

The words grated upon his companion, and he 
did not answer. His attention caught by 
another woman, who was 
to a sailor about her She was 
alone; nobody had come to see her off, 
although scarcely more than a girl in 


was 
giving quiet directions 
luggage. quite 

and 


years, she 


had the independent decision of a woman in 
middle life. She was dressed in a plain black 
dress, and there was an indescribable pathos in 


her expression. 
“That other creature 
ine the part of widow.” 


looks as if she were act- 
thought Frank Palgrave, 








“but this girl seems as if she might be the 
genuine article. There is some tragedy hidden 
behind that sad little face.” 

To his companion he said nothing. An_ hour 
later the bell sounded to warn all who were not 
passengers to leave the vessel, and hands were 
clasped. and kisses exchanged, and handkerchiefs 
were waved from the pier. The widow, sobbing 


audibly, waved a dainty muslin fabric with a deep 
black border, and retired hastily to the privacy 
of her but the girl Palgrave had 
noticed sat with folded hands from her 
seat on the deck, until the the 
town had faded view. 

There 
appealed to 
heavily fringed grey eyes that 


cabin ; whom 
watching. 
last glimpse of 
from 
that 
the 
wonder 
She 


attitude 
patience in 
him 


was something in her 


him, a pathetic 


made 
what trouble had already darkened her life. 


was not a woman to attract general attention. 


Her figure was slight and girlish; her hair, which 


was wavy and abundant, was brushed simply 
































back from her broad, low forehead; her dress 
was scrupulously neat and unobtrusive. She was 
not pretty, Palgrave decided—distinctly not pretty 
—but her face was full of character, and she 
looked clever. Then he dismissed her from sis 
thoughts, and his mind wandered off to his own 
affairs. He was just returning from a voyage 
round the world. His only object in undertaking 
the trip had been to escape, if possible, from 
himself; for he, the apparently cold, cynical man 
of the world, had fallen passionately in love 
two years before with a socicty beauty, and for a 
few months his suit had prospered. The girl was 
young, and undertain of her own wishes, and 
was possibly hurried into an engagement which 
would never have been a suitable one, for her 
shallow nature would never have appreciated his, 
She was doubtless dazzled also by the discovery 
of the power that her beauty gave her. What- 
ever was the cause, the brief engagement was 
quickly cancelled, and Palgrave, who was a man 
of independent means, sought forgetfulness in 


change of scene. 


That evening at dinner Palgrave was not. ill- 
pleased to find that his right-hand neighbour 
was the grave woman whom he had noticed 
when she came on board. She would not expect 


him to talk to her, he decided, nor be exacting 
in her demands for pepper, salt, or other condi- 


men‘s. The first evening’s dinner proved that he 
need have no anxiety on this score, for the lady 
did not once turn her head in his direction. <A 
casual glance showed that she wore a wedding 


ring, but that was all the information that Pal- 
grave could gain from his silent observation. 

On the opposite side of the table was seated 
his new friend, Paul Whitman, and by his side 
was the widow for whom he had expressed such 
open admiration, and with whom he had already 
begun an acquaintance. 

“Don't you think you will find me a very nice 
nephew Paul was asking with a merry laugh. 

‘You will have to give me a reference before 
I dare accept the novel and startling position of 
aunt,” rejoined the lady in slow, soft accents, 

“You demand impossibilities. Nobody on board 
knows me, but my being able to tell you all 
about yourself ought to prove that I am not an 
impostor. You might adopt me, at any rate for 
the next six weeks, on no stronger authority 
than my word, and when we get to England you 
can find it all out for yourself.” 

Palerave pushed his chair from the table, and 
sauntered up on deck. fle felt that he had no 
right to sit and listen to family history. 

“ What 
“Fancy putting yourself out of the way to 


funny fellow that is!” he thought. 


Unearth an aunt at the beginning of a_ long 
voyage, before you know whether you are going 
to like her or not. I don’t like the looks of that 
woman. She is conscious of the effect of every 
word and movement. 


Later on, Whitman joined him in his walk up 
and down the deck. 


“Waen rue Mornine Comeru? 
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“Ts it not a rum start that I have discovered 
an aunt in the charming widow?” he said. 

“TIT gathered as much from your conversation 
at dinner,” Palgrave answered with a smile. “I 
suppose you are quite sure of the relationship?” 

“Oh, yes, there is not a doubt about it. My 
mother’s youngest sister came out to Melbourne 
years ago and married a rich old buffer called 
Wilson.” 

“And the ‘rich old buffer’ has died, I presume, 
and this is his widow— well left?’” suggested 
Palgrave. “Has she no children?” 

“No, and no near relatives. She may just as 
well take a fancy to me and give me a helping 
hand,” said Paul gaily. 

* Well, you are a braver man than I to claim 
relationship with a perfect stranger,” said Pal- 
grave. “Supposé you don't like her?” 

“My dear fellow, I am sure to like her. She 
is very good-looking, and capital company. She 
will be worth her weight in gold to us all on 
the voyage; and if we quarrel, England will be 
big enough to hold us both when we get there. 
Here she comes—shall I introduce you?’ 

“Not to-night, thanks. I will leave you to- 
gether a little longer to let the new relationship 
soak in.” 

“Just as you like,” said Paul, shrugging his 
shoulders, and the two men parted company. 

It was some days before Palgrave could avail 
himself of Paul’s offer of an introduction to Mrs. 
Wilson, for heavy winds set in, and most of the 
lady passengers were confined to their cabins. 
Day by day the places fell vacant at the dining- 
table ; but the grave girl, whose name Palgrave 
had discovered to be Mrs. Hardy, seemed as in- 
different to bad weather as to other external 
influences, and slipped into her place at every 
meal with an unruffled calm. She did not even 
give the ghost of a smile when her plate was pro- 
pelled into her lap by a sudden lurch of the vessel 

“She may be interesting-looking, but she is 
uncommonly dull,” thought Palgrave, upon whom 
the determined silence of the girl was beginning 
to pall. “You are evidently an experienced 
sailor,” he said as he stooped to pick up the 
shattered fragments of a tumbler. “ You bear 
this rough weather remarkably well.” 

For the first time the girl turned and looked 
at him with her grave grey eyes. 

“I don't mind the sea; I like it,’ she 
answered; but she rose from the table with the 
evident wish of closing the conversation. 

Palgrave turned his chair to let her pass, and 
chronicled a mental vow never to speak to her 
again. He was not used to being snubbed. Yet 
there was something about this woman that he 
could not help watching. She was nearly always 
to be found in her own particular corner on the 
deck, reading; she never worked, but sometimes 
her eyes would wander from her book, and gaze 
far away over the tossing waves. Gradually 
Palgrave would get to feel lonely if the little 
figure were absent from its usual place, 
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*L wonder where her husband is, and why he 


is such a brute as to let her take this voyage 
alone?” said Paul Whitman one day to Pal- 
grave. 

~It strikes me that you are a little hard on 
the missing Hardy. He may be dead, you see,” 
rejoined Palgrave drily. 

“No, I don’t think she looks like a widow. 
I should like to make a sketch of her face; it 
is so pathetic. I often wish I could catch her 


expression without her finding me out.” 
“IT don’t think you would have any 
do it,” said Palgrave quickly. 


right to 


Paul laughed. 

"An artist seizes his subjects where and how 
he can, without asking leave.” 

Palgrave made no answer. There had grown 


up a feeling of something almost sacred in the 
reserve of his fellow-traveller. 

A rather amusing accident, however, brought him 
into contact with her the 
The night had been a hot one, and 
who had not slept, dressed at early dawn, and 
prepared to go on deck. He had reached the 
bottom of the companion ladder, and was about 
to go up, when a slight, girlish figure 
to descend. Apparently she caught her foot 
lost her balance, for thrown 
siderable violence 
have fallen, if Palgrave 
his hands to break the 
As it was, she stood for a 
recovered herself, 
Mrs. Hardy. 

* Thank you,” shi 
* You 

‘7 hope 


that 


following morning. 


Palgrave, 


began 
and 
with 
steps, and would 
had not stretched 
violence of her 
minute 


she was con- 


down the 
out 
descent. 
before she 


and Palgrave saw that it was 


hands. 
fall.” 
down-stairs at 


said, disengaging her 
from a nasty 


often 


have saved me very 


don't come 


Palyrave 


you 


with a smile. “J am 


hurt 


said 
not sure that 
‘IT have 
be all 
was white 
* May I 
* No. 
early, but 


pace, 
evel 
little, but it 
that her 


vou are hot how. 


twisted my foot a will 


right.” But Palgrave noted face 
with pain. 

Pai he 
stupid to get up so 
that 


not hing is 


help you to your cabin asked. 
thank 
the 


air and got up: 


you. I was 
was so hot 


but 


night I pined for 


The 


ready. 


decks are being cleaned, and I felt in everybody’s 
way, so I came down again.” 
“Then you are sure I cannot help you?” said 


Palgrave, lifting his cap. 


* Quite sure, thank you. I shall go to my cabin 


in a minute, when I feel a little less shaken.” 
Palgrave did not let the rather unexpected in- 
troduction fall to the ground, and when, later on 


in the Mrs. Hardy 
deck, carrying her chair and an armful of books, 
he possessed himself quietly of both, placing the 


day, came limping on to the 


chair in the where 


Sat. She 


particular corner she always 
the 


murmured 


without 
thanks 
which she could rest 


accepted service remon- 


strance, and even faint when 
he foraged out 
her sprained foot. 


“TI feel quite ashamed to need so much waiting 


a footstool on 


on, but I have given my ankle such a wrench that 
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I expect it will be a day or two before I am quite 
right,” she said. 

“And during that day or two I shall be happy 
to fetch you anything you 
grave, lingering 


want,” answered Pal- 


for a moment near her chair. 


“Have you all the books you require! I see you 
have a taste for light literature”—glancing at a 


volume of Carlyle’s “French Revolution” that lay 
upon her lap. “Possibly, if you have not already 
read it, you might like to study the Life of that 
eccentric genius.” 

Joyce Hardy looked up with grave question in 
her eyes. . 

“How do you know what books I read?” she 
asked with simple directness. 

“The binding of Carlyle’s 
to the 


one day when | 


books is self-evident 
capacity, and I caught the title 
walking up down the 


meanest 


was and 


deck. I assure you I indulged in no impertinent 
curiosity,” said Palgrave apologetically. “It filled 


astonishment, not unmingled with awe, 
that anyone should dare to tackle such a book on 
a voyage, when most of us are content to solace 
ourselves with yellow-backed novels.” 

‘I don’t find interesting, and I wanted 
something that would make me think.” And then 
she opened her book, as if she had been betrayed 


me with 


novels 


into expressing more of her opinions than she had 
intended. 

“Then would you like to see the great man’s Life, 
or are you already familiar with it?” asked Pal- 
grave, preparing to depart. 

“T shall be grateful if 
another day. I 
have finished this.” 

From that day forward a quiet friendship estab- 


lend it 
I may, when I 


you will to me 


will ask for it, if 


lished itself between the two. Joyce Hardy was 
lame for several days. and Palgrave was always on 
the look-out to render her any little service in 
his power. Sometimes they fell into conver- 
sation over books and authors, and Palgrave dis- 


covered that the girl was unusually well read ; but 
if ever 
there 


the talk went near to any personal topic, 
Was an instantaneous reserve and a rapid 


change of subject. 


CHAPTER II. 


DECK PASTIME 


T cannot be suffered to go on, said 
Paul Whitman, who was lying back 
at full length in an easy-chair on 
the deck. 


What 


on 


suffered to go 
Mrs. Wilson, look- 
you 


cannot be 





questioned 
am 


Was in 


ing up from her novel. was tiresome of 


to speak just now. I the most interesting 
part.” 

‘Sorry, I am said Paul calmly, “but I 
wished to wake you up to the fact that we are 
dull—appallingly dull—and energetic mea- 
sures must be taken to prevent our collapse into 


sure,” 
some 


apathy.” 
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“J am sorry that you. find my companionship 


so insufferable after a week, but we will let that 
pass. How do you propose to alleviate our dul- 


ness . 

“Ah! that is the question,” continued Paul 
thoughtfully. “Only a select few can join in a 
round game, and those few must have brains—a 
scarce article among us.” 


‘That is twice this morning you have verged on 
rudeness,” said his aunt, a little sharply. “ Cynicism 
sits badly upon you.” 


“We might have a concert,” went on Paul, wholly 
unabashed ; * but, to ensure its success, we need a 
singer of plantation songs with a banjo. and I 
don't believe we have either on board, or they 
would have been in evidence before now.” 

And classical music at thes best of times is a 
little heavy, or I am sure your friend Mrs, Hardy 
could give us a Beethoven sonata.” suggested Mrs. 
Wilson, with a low laugh. “She looks eminently 
classical—and a little heavy, too.” 
“My friend echoed Paul. “ Palgrave’s rather. 
But aren't you a trifle severe om Mrs. Hardy, 


Aunt Lotti: Mrs. Hardy is not heavy to look at, 
any way,’ with a glance at the graceful figure 


seated as usual in a far-away corner of the deck, 


reading. 





“TI feel quite ashamed to need so much waiting on.” 
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“Anyhow, there’s no ‘go’ in her,” replied his 
aunt lightly; “but enough of an uninteresting 
subject. What do you say to tableaux vivants? 
You, as an artist, could make them very effective. 
Unfortunately, there are such a plain lot of women. 
I looked round the dining-table last night and 
could scarcely see a pretty face.” 

“There could not have been a mirror opposite 
you then.” said Paul, anxious to make amends for 
his supposed rudeness. “If I consent to your sug- 
gestion of tableaux, I suppose I can rely on your 
assistance !” 

“Your compliments should be more artfully 
veiled, Paul,” said Mrs. Wilson—soothed, neverthe- 
less, by her nephew's open flattery. “It is a little 
difficult for me to help, except with advice, is it 
not?” she went on hesitatingly. “People might 
think it odd, you know.” 

It was on the tip of Paul's tongue to ask why, 
but happily he remembered his aunt's recent be- 
reavement in time to suppress the question. 

“Oh! there are lots of parts that would suit 
you,’ he answered a little hurriedly. “Marie 
Antoinette on her way to execution, for example. 
You would look a perfect dream with your hair 
powdered.” 

Mrs. Wilson swallowed the bait at once, and 
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threw herself with whole-hearted zest into the 
further discussion of the 

“Yes, I don't think*anyone could call that un- 
suitable,’ she said softly, “and historical tableaux 
are always the most beautiful. You shall 
the subjects, and I will make a list of the people 
likely to help us. We shall 
women, Paul. Do you think you 
He is rather striking to 


scheme. 


choose 


who will be want 
men as well as 
can enlist Mr. Palgrave? 
luok at.” 

“There is not a chance of getting him, but I can 
ask him. if you like,” replied Paul, “if it is only 
for the fun of seeing his dismay at the proposal.” 

Mrs. Wilson was busily scribbling down names 
on paper. 

* Myself.” she aloud, “the three Miss 
Greaves, Mr. Tollemarsh, Mr. Palgrave perhaps. 
and de you think we ought to include Mrs. Hardy? 
She might be vexed if we left her out.” 
much mistaken if she would not be more 
said Paul 


said 


‘IT am 
vexed by our asking her to join us,” 
frankly. 

“Well, I am 
his aunt. 

*And yet she would be 
picture of Millais’—* The Hugucnots,’ 
for the part, with her sad, pathetic face,” 
Paul reflectively. 

*Impassive rather,’ interposed Mrs. Wilson 
hastily, “You must ask her, if you wish it. I 
should not her to refuse me.” 

* Very well, I will tackle her—and Palgrave, too, 
like. I call it noble of me to undertake 
such impossible people. It will be much 
to my credit, I consider, if they consent to help 
us. I shall leave everybody else to you. There! 
I have sketched out a fancy programme, and we 
both of us have our work cut out if the enter- 
tainment is to come off this evening.” 

Then the pair separated, and went off on their 
different missions. Paul gradually drifted towards 
the corner where Joyce was seated, and, leaning 
against the side of the vessel, opened a conversa- 
tion on the excessive smoothness of the sea. 

*We thought that we ought to take advantage 
of the quiet weather, Mrs. Hardy, whilst we are 
most of us well and happy, to get up some sort 
of an entertainment, you know,” he said with a 


sure we don’t want her,” retorted 
invaluable in that 
She is made 
said 


care for 


if you 
two 


smile, 

‘I daresay some people would find it amusing,” 
rejoined Joyce absently. 

“Mrs. Wilson and I have drawn up a sort of 
plan of what we should like to carry through. 
Perhaps you would care to look it over,” handing 


her the paper he held in his hand. 
“No, thank you. I am so stupid; I am not a 
bit of good at anything of that kind,” said 


Joyce gently. No one could ever feel cross or 
offended with Paul Whitman: he was so imper- 
turbably good-natured. 


“We felt sure you would take a part,” con- 
tinued Paul, who saw that any but direct 
measures were useless, 


what?” 


“Tn 


asked Joyce, with quick alarm, 
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our tableaux vivants,” 
“Don’t look as if 
thing wicked, Mrs. 
acknowledged to be 


“Tn said Paul hurriedly, 
I had asked you to do any. 
Hardy. 


such a 


Tableaux vivants are 


perfectly innocent 


form of amusement, People get them up for 
churches and schools, you know.” 

“I have nothing to say against the form of 
entertainment. I only wish to decline absolutely 
to take any active part in it,’ said Joyce in 
a low voice. Mr. Palgrave had drawn near, and 
Paul linked his arm in VPalgrave’s. 

“T want you to support me, my dear fellow, 


I am trying to persuade Mrs. Hardy to take part 
tableaux vivants that we are 
get up to-night. I thought vou and she were ad. 
mirably suited by natural solemnity of 
character to pose as ‘The Huguenots.’ ” 


in some going to 


your 


The murder was out, and Paul instantly saw 
that for some reason or other he had made a 
mistake. The suggestion was equally disagreeable 
to both. 

“T have never acted in all my life, and it is 
certainly too late to begin now,” said Valgraye 
coldly. 

“And Mr Whitman heard my decision before 


you were drawa into the discussion,” said Joyee, 
rising to close the interview; and Palgrave, glance 


ing at her face, saw that it was paler than 
usual, 

“At any rate you might play soft music 
between the tableaux,’ pleaded the persistent 
artist. “We know that you are musical by the 


fact that you played for service on Sunday.” 

“TI will do nothing—nothing !” reiterated Joyee, 
stung into momentary passion. “Surely, Mr. Whit- 
man, you can see how disagreeable it is to me 
to be pressed in this manner.” Her réle of calm 
self-possession had suddenly broken down, and she 
was aware that she had behaved like a_ petulant 
child. 

“TI beg your Mrs. 


pardon, Hardy. I did not 


really mean to vex you. I thought you were 
only half in earnest,” said Paul penitently. 
“And I did not mean to be so cross,” answered 
Joyce, who was readily appeased. “You will want 
an audience. Mr. Palgrave and I will look a 


and admire”; and so the temporary feud was 
healed. 

Mrs. Hardy.sat in her lonely corner that day with 
a painful feeling of isolation. Every other gir! of 
her age—and much older—seemed so merry 
and light-hearted over the preparations. 


some 
Peals of 


laughter broke again and again upon her eat. 
There were frequent whispered appeals to Paul 
Whitman and Mrs. Wilson; consultations over 
dresses, and so on. Do what she would, Joyce 


Hardy could not keep her attention to her book. 
Her eyes watched the flitting figures wistfully; for 


she, too, was young. 
“Your attention is wandering, Mrs. Hardy. | 
don’t believe you have read a word for the last 


said a pleasant voice at her 
need to look up to know 
that the voice was Mr. Palgrave’s, 


quarter of an hour,” 
side, and she did not 

















ls a ' 
nts an merry and happy,” she said. . 
nr ‘And yet you would not join them.” answered 
up Palgrave. Don’t you like any kind 
metit ! You studiously avoid every 
rm ¢ recreation on board, 
ar 1d 
fell 
ke pa 
ine t 
; 7. 
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witl 
irl of “A woman who has to travel without 
merry husband could scarcely take part in 
ls of vivants,” replied Joyce after a moment’s pause ; 
ear. Palgrave fancied that her voice trembled. 
Paul tively he felt that he had hetter accept her assertion 
over in silence. but he did not doubt that 
Joyce marriage lay the mystery of the girl's 
book thoug he heard a sound like the dropping of 
ear on Mrs. Hardy's book, but not 
would he have turned his head in her 
Instead, he beat a rapid retreat, and 
last came upon deck again Joyce was nowhere 
+ her seen. He looked for her in vain too at the entertain- 
snow ment in the evening. She was rejoicing 


fact of vetting her cabin to herself. 











“J was watching all these people; they seem so 


*“*T will do nothing 


for 


She* had 


he, which was more than 
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excuse for her non-appeara..e, and the girl who 


shared h 
the table 


Joy ce 


er cabin was taking a prominent part in 
AUX 
lay in her berth weary of life, filled for 


onee with a great self-pity for the intolerable 


hardness 





of her lot: for Palgrave’s guess was a 





* reiterated Joyce.”"—p. 40). 


true one 
one vran 
somehow 
sound of 
so freque 
self a li 
without 

grudging 
express 


. Joyce Hardy’s marriage had been the 
d mistake of her life. The story seemed 
to weave itself in to-night with the 
the music and laughter that were heard 
ntly from the deck, She pictured her- 
ttle loveless child left in very early life 
father or mother, sent by somewhat 
charity to a good school, with the 
understanding that as soon as ever she 


could she was to earn her own living. Soon 


after lea 


ving school she got an offer to go out to 


Melbourne as companion to a rich widow, and 
she closed with it gladly. Perhaps that outward 


journey 
She had 


had been the happiest time of her life. 
thrown herself gladly into all that was 


going on: she had been a great favourite with 
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the widow lady with whom she travelled, and fer 
almost the first time in her life she felt free to 
give herself up to enjoyment 

On the same vessel was Henry Hardy, a hand- 
some young fellow of about eight-and-twenty. He 
had 


returning to 


England on business and was 
easy to follow the 
love with Joyce. 


over to 
Melbourne. It is 
rest of the story. He fell in 
and before the journey’s end the two had become 


been 


moment of her engage- 
ment Joyce's brief spell of happiness came to an 


intimate 


engaged : but from the 


Brought into closer and more 


contact with the man she had promised to marry, 


end, 





** A friend came to her to break the terrible 
tidings.” 


Joyee found that her views of life and duty 
differed very materially from his. Joyce was 
innately truthful: a lie had ever been abhorrent 
to her. But she soon discovered that Henry Hardy 
spoke the truth only when it was convenient, 
and when she expostulated he told her with a 
ay laugh that men who had their living to vet 
eould not afford to be too serupulous ; and so in 
many matters too trivial to dwell upon, but 
which were all indications of character, she was 


with the 


engaged, 


constantly being brought face to face 
fact that the 
charming though he appeared to an outsider, was 
could They were nearing 


this decision, and 


man to whom she was 


not the man she love. 


when she arrived at 


Melbourne 
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she felt it only fair to tell him 
change of 

How well she remembered the painful interview, 
the long tramp up and down the deck when 
other had retired to 


at once of her 
opinion, 


nearly all the passengers 
rest. 

‘I have made a Harry.” she had 
pleaded, with the tears running down her face ; 
“I want you to set me free. 
could men. 
liberty”; and bit by bit 
her the 

He was touched beyond words at discovering 


mistake, 


I don’t love you 
Give me back my 
he had extracted from 
request, 


as I love some 


reason for her 


in how many ways h2 had wounded her sensitiye 
conscience, and refused positively to give her up. 

“You are the and purest woman that [ 
have ever met,” he said, “and if I am not quite 
all that you wish me to be, you can marry me 
and make me what you will; but if you 


best 


throw 
are I shall go pretty fast 
I am not so awful as you think me 
now. <A pretty little Puritan like you magnifies 
the most trivial fault crime ; but I do 
not deny that if driven into recklessness I might 
go to the bad.” t 


me over, the chances 


to the bad. 


into a 


Argument was useless, and Joyce felt like a 
fly entangled in a spider's, web; she was unable 
to free herself. 


The marriage came off soon afte® her arrival in 
Melbourne. Her husband’s family appeared to be 
in prosperous circumstances 
very kindly, and she found 
house prettily furnished with all the luxury of a 
well-appointed English home. Yet she was not 
happy. Between herself and her there 
was a wide gulf fixed. He 
than kind to her, and was proud of her cleverness 
and pretty, refined looks, but there was no real 
confidence between the husband and wife. She 


and welcomed her 


herself mistress of a 


husband 


was never otherwise 


had money enough and to spare; but how the 
money was made, or what were the sources of 
her husband’s income, she was never told, 

“Ladies were not expected to understand busi- 
ness,” was a pet saying of Mr. Hardy’s. Joyce 
had no children, and found her life often very 
lonely. 

Then came the day when Joyce's suspicions took 
tangible form, and a friend came to break to 


her the terrible tidings that her husband had 


been arrested on a charge of embezzlement. 


After that, life was a blank to Joyce. She 
searcely had any clear idea of the weeks that 
followed. Her husband was found guilty and 
sentenced to fifteen months’ imprisonment, and 
then Joyce felt she must fly. To stay in Mel- 
bourne was impossible. For herself she had no 
fears; she had earned her own living, and knew 


must be in 
London, where she could hide her head. The lady 
had the outward 
voyage insisted on paying her passage and starting 
her on her new life with a cheque for two hundred 
obtaining a 


that she could earn it again; but it 


whose companion she been on 


pounds, and she was fortunate in 


engagement for a year as regular correspondent 












































t) a well-known Melbourne paper: and _ thus, 
amiate in her determination to make a living 
for herself—and. if need be, in the future for her 
husband as well—she had started on board the 
0 yheus for England. She was only _ five-and- 
venty now, and for her life was over. The 
future could hold no happiness for her, she 
thought, as she lay in her berth weeping in 
utter desolation of spirit. There was no bitterness 
n the thought of her husband. She had never 
mee blamed him in her frequent visits to the 
prison before she started. He was so _ utterly 
broken down with the sense of disgrace that 
Jovee’s anger had melted in a great wave of pity 
which for the time being drowned every other 
feeling; but. naturally, the last vestige of respect 
for him had vanished, and life. with or without 
him, seemed equally difficult. Her present course 
was clear—to avoid remark as much as possible, 
»make no friends, and to devote herself entirely 
her work 
But the festivities had come to an end, and 
people were coming down to their several cabins 
vith noise and laughter. 
Oh! Mrs. Hardy. it was a pity that yon could 
come,” said Joyces companion, bursting into 
re cabin. The tableaux were really wonderful, 
nsidering how short a time we had to get ready. 
best one was Mrs. Wilson as * Marie Antoinette’ ; 
gets up wonderfully.” 
Joyee made no answer. She was_ evidently 


een, 


CHAPTER III. 
ON SHORE AND SEA, 
si) E are discussing plans, Mrs. Hardy. 
Several of us have agreed to 
make up an expedition to Kandy. 
[I suppose you will join us?” 





The speaker was Mr. Palgrave, 
who was leaning over the bulwarks 


f +} 


he Orpheus, looking towards Ceylon, whose soft 


blue outline of mountains was distinctly visible. 
Mrs. Hardy’s eyes were turned in the same direc- 
with a strange wistfulness. 

[!” she said, waking up to the question with 
a start. “Oh, no: I am not going ashore at all. 
1 don't care to go about by myself.” 

‘But ever so many of us are going,” argued 
Palgrave a little impatiently. “There will be 
Whitman and his aunt and the three Miss Greaves, 
sho are fondly hoping that you will chaperon 
em, and 


Une never feels so utterly alone as in a crowd,” 


aiswered Joyee almost involuntarily. “Surely 
Mrs. Wilson will chaperon the three girls; I 
them-—-they are so refreshingly young and 


It crossed Palerave’s mind that the eldest of 
the virls in question must be quite as old as 
Mrs. Hardy, but he had grown accustomed to 
| mint habit of elassine herself with* the 
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generation above her own, and oniy smiled at the 
idiosyncrasy. 

“*T think you scarcely know what you will miss,” 
he continued, trying a fresh tack. “The railway 
journey from Colombo to Kandy passes through 
the most exquisite country. It is a pity to lose 
the chance of seeing beautiful scenery, is it not? 
You should not have any trouble over the journey. 
I have been there before. and know the quietest 
hotel to go to, and I am prepared to act as a sort 
of ‘Personal Conductor’ to the party.” 

“Thank you,” answered Joyce, with a grateful 
smile. “You are very kind, but I am afraid I 
cannot go.” 

‘I believe you are afraid that you might enjoy 
yourself, and have decided that every species of 
enjoyment is sinful.” cried Palgrave, half-vexed. 

Joyce coloured, and for a minute made no 
answer 

“It is not a question of whether I should 
enjoy it or not,” she said a little coldly. “I 
have no right to afford it. I am _ poor.” 

The admission was made rather reluctantly, and 
Palgrave felt that inadvertently he had driven 
her into a corner. 

“It is a complaint we all of us_ suffer from, 
more or less,” he said gaily. “Only most of us 
begin to economise over our charities rather than 
our pleasures. I am sorry you will not come.” 

Nearly every passenger on board was collected 
on deck as the vessel neared Colombo, and on 
all sides Joyce heard people talking of the 
various places that they intended to visit. Yes, 
she was very lonely. 

Palgrave was almost the last to leave the 
vessel, and he came up from below with an arm. 
ful of books. 

“T have brought you the companions you love 
best,” he said, laying them at Joyce's feet; and 
before she could thank him he was gone. 

The two days of comparative solitude were not 
disagreeable to Joyce. She wrote a letter to her 
husband, and sent it on shore to the post by one 
of the sailors; she spent hours poring over 
books, and she found her way to the steerage 
passengers and visited a young woman who was 
ill, and took care of her fretful baby for some 
hours daily. She was almost grateful for the 
cessation of noise and chatter, yet by all accounts 
she had missed much, for the three Miss Greaves 
came back full of the beauties that they had 
seen, and described the whole excursion as “Such 
fun!” which phrase served in their vocabulary to 
express everything that was delightful. 

“Did you enjoy yourself very much?” asked 
Joyce of Mr. Palgrave, as he took his usual place 
by her side at dinner on the evening of his return. 

“T had too many people on my hands,” he 
said, shrugging his shoulders. “Whitman was no 
manner of use, for Mrs. Wilson turned up ill 
and required special attention: and as I had 
made myself responsible for the well-being of 
several of my companions in a moment of foolish 
vood-natwre, I had more than enough tto do,” 
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“T am glad I 
your responsibilities so heavy,” said Joyce. 





was not one of those who made 


“On the contrary, you would have been of 
the greatest service in supplying my need of 
a sensible companion. I am sick to death of 


all these talk so fast and care so 


little.” 


people who 


The Orpheus had passed Gibraltar, and Joyce lay 
berth, thinking of 
her, and she was 


wide awake in her 
that was before 


one night 
the future 


seized in the darkness of the night with almost 
a nightmare of terror at the dreaded unknown. 
Now that her voyage was drawing to an end, 
she found herself ready to regret her life on 
board. Better, she thought, to sail on and on 
through life in utter loneliness than to be 
launched into London to fight her own battles, 
with never a friend to turn to, The vessel was 
going slowly and cautiously, and by the frequent 
weird booming of the fog-horn Joyce gathered 
that they must be lost in a sea-fog. To shake off 


the desolation of her mood she rose and dressed 
the day broke, and 
The extraordinary density of the fog 
that 
seen but the 


as early as made her way 


deck. 


was such 


upon 
there was absolutely nothing to be 
that them 


round like a blinding mantle. 


white mist Wrapped 
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“There is something awful about this, is there 
not?” said a voice at her side, and the outline 
of Palgrave’s figure loomed out in gigantic pro- 
portions through the mist. 

‘I like i.,” answered Joyce, with a strange thrill 
of excitement in her voice. 
shielded from every trouble and annoyance.” 

“Except the probable annoyance of being landed 
answered her 


“One seems absolutely 


another world,” 
* Good 
And eas he spoke a slight shiver rap 
from stern, and 
them and was lost 


into companion 


coolly, heavens! what a narrow escape we 
have had! 
through the 


another large vessel glided by 


vessel stem to 
in the mist. 
“Did we 
voice. 

* Yes, the vessel certainly collided 
know 
that 
outery we 


touch?” inquired Joyee in a low 
with us, I 
What a 


passengers are in bed, or 


don't how much mischief is done 


merey most of the 
have had!” 
below, and dishevelled 


* What. has 


what an should 
Already there was a stir 

heads were thrust out of cabin doors, 

happened )” asked Palgrave. 

will you!” 

roughly. “Tell 

that 


one of the mates 
that 


there is no 


“Go down, said 
a little 


happened, and 


them nothing has 
danger”; and 
livhted 


Palgrave and Joyce passed to the hastily 


together, 


saloon 








“*What has happened?’ asked Palgrave.” 
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“You ar slitened!” exclaimed Palgrave, 
whose own face was several shades paler than 
ysual ‘Most women would have screamed in such 


circumstances. ” 

“We should only have been drowned,” answered 
Joyce, stirred out of her usual 
Does it not seem sometimes 


reticence. “A 
muick, painle ss death. 


that it is harder to live than to die?” 


From anybody else Palgrave would have 
accepted the words as a mere sentiment, but 
fom Joyee’s lips they fell with convincing 


though sad reality. 
‘You are too young to say that and mean it,” 


answered gently “T hope you may live to 
feel differently) and only through his answer 
iid Joyce realise that she had betrayed to an 
utsider her utter weariness of life. 

I am going back to bed.’ she said; “I have 

slepS a night 
It was n the day when Joyce opened her 

and became alive to the fact that the 

was anchored somewhere. and from her 

port-hole she caught sight of houses clinging like 
; to the side of a hill that had apparently 
en riven in two by a mighty blow from 
, giant ha d. She dressed quickly and hurried 

to deck The first person she met was her 
mpanion of the night before. who vreeted her 
ith a smile 

[The captain thought it wiser to put into 


Lisbon for a bit,’ he said in answer to the 


inquiry he saw in Joyce’s eyes. “We had a 
we narrow escape last night than he cares to 
low, and he has put in here to see what 
damage is done 
And where are all the others?” asked Joyce, 
loking round on almost a deserted deck. “I 
slept so soundly after the excitement of last 


night that I have lost count of time.” 


Most of them are gone ashore. We shall be 
detained het at least until to-morrow night. 
Whitman and some of the others are going to 
spend the night at Cintra. They start some time 
this afternoon I suppose it is no good asking 
ou if you uld like to join them? Your ‘ No’ 
is like the laws of the Medes and Persians— 
absolutely final, is it not 

{re you sure we should find them?” asked 


Joyce hesitatingly. “I should like to go, It is 


my fault that we are detained, and it is 


behind with an appealing 


t smi 
There could be no possibie mistake about it,” 
answered Palgrave eagerly; “I believe there is 
‘ Lec hotel in the place, and even 
accommodation is very rough. You 
ist make haste, Mrs. Hardy. The train starts 
two o ek und J expect Wwe shall find them 
I re hold of a boat to take us 
s if you i put your things together for 
tae 1 ht 
A few n t later Joye found herself 
ng pulled rapidly over the Tagus by a_boat- 
man, picturesque in his bright blue jersey and 
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red cap, who sang a cheery song as he rowed. 
Palgrave pointed out to his companion the yawn- 
ing chasm that the earthquake of earlier years had 
left behind. 

* Yes,” “that was the first thing 
that I saw when I opened my eyes this morning. 
I wondered how people dare ever build so near 
the place of an awful catastrophe. How 
dazzles one’s eyes in this wonderful 


said Joyce ; 


such 
everything 
atmosphere, and how picturesque the steep streets 
look from the river!” 

“We should have time to 
station, if you liked to see 
Palgrave, well 


walk across to the 
something of the 


town,” said pleased to see his 






grave friend awakened into sudden anima- 
Certainly for 


usually 


tion. once the string of Joyce's 


loosed. Nothing escaped her notice, 
beautiful girl who poised a_ basket of 
on her head with ready grace. 2nd walked 


tonyue was 
from the 
fruit 
carriage 


barefoot up the cobbled streets with the 


princess, to the beggar covered with sores 


door of one of the churches that 


of a 
that lay at the 
they passed. She put a coin into th: outstretched 


hand with an exclamation of pity. 


“It is false charity. They make a trade of 
their sufferings,” said Palgrave with a smile. 
“Yes, I know,” said Joyce gently; “but I 


wanted him to be happier to-day because I am 
happy. The world is so beautiful!” 

For a brief spell the cloud that overshadowed 
her had passed, and she had given herself up to 
surroundings. All her life 
back on that expedition to 
They found quite 
of friends at the station, and 
soon started on their journey, first by bare roll- 
scarcely a could find 
sustenance, until a sudden turn brought them in 
lovely hills clothed to their 


the beauty of her 
looked 


Cintra as a beautiful dream. 


through she 
a large party 


ing hills where sheep 


view of an oasis of 


very summits with tropical vegetation, crowned 
here and there with buildings whose Moorish 
type of architecture showed how far the Saracen 
invaders had once penetrated. A burst of as- 


tonished admiration at the sight broke from every 
mouth, 

“It always with ‘a fresh 
whose delight 


comes upon one 


surprise,’ said Palgrave to Joyce, 
lay too deep for words, 
“Tt seems as if God had taken it in His 


hands and dropped it down just to let us see 


how perfect His work can be,” said Joyee in a 
Palgrave 
there was no sarcasm in the smile. 


other side of the 


low voice: and smiled at the whimsical 
notion, but 
On th 


discussion was 


carriage a laughing 


being carried on between Mrs. 


Wilson and her nephew about an expedition for 


the next day to some of the surrounding hills 


There was «a once famous monastery, which wa 
one of the chief points of interest in Cintra, 
and Paul was assuring his aunt that there was 
no possible method of reaching it but upon the 
back of a donkey 


Wilson for the 


“T[ wont go,” reiterated Mrs 
sixth time. 
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* Yes, you will,” said Paul; “a donkey may 


not be a dignified mode of progression; but we 


shall all mount them, and Palgrave with his 
long legs will cut a sorrier’ figure than any of 
you ladies. To-night we will explore the imme- 


diate neighbourhood ; to-morrow we will yo to 


the cork monastery.” 


There is no flat ground in Cintra. Every 
house is built on the side of a hill; every 
garden is on a slope; but here the flowers seem 
to grow without the need of man’s cultivation, 
and Joyce was intoxicated with the sweet per- 
fume that was wafted into her bedroom window. 


Long after the others of the party had retired to 


rest she sat watching the beauty of the movunlit 


scene, 

A very merry cavaleade started the next 
morning from the hotel. Even Mrs. Wilson, 
restored to good-humour by a night's rest, con- 


sented with a_ serie ot scream to mount a 
gaily caparisoned donkey, and led the way. with 
Paul as her escort. The Misses Greaves threw 
themselves into the expedition with — girlish 
enthusiasm. and Palyrave after a while let hi: 
donkey amble along at Joyce's — side. They 
mounted higher at every step, and stopped from 
time to time to admire the ever-changing scene. 

‘I. think you will be in sympathy with the 
cork monastery, Mrs. Hardy. The chief merit in 
it lies in the fact that no human being could 


ever have inhabited it without the acutest personal 
discomfort. At 
ficing 


there is no one self-sacri- 
enough to The 


stone, lined with cork, and are made purposely so 


present 


live there. cells are of 


low that no one could stand upright in them, 
and so short that no one could lie out straight 
in them, unless a merciful Providence made him 
deformed.” 

*And why do you think that this will meet 
with my approval?” asked Joyce, unable to 
suppress a smile. 

Only from the very superficial view I have 
obtained of your character. I should imagine 
that you have a decided leaning towards ascet- 
icism,’ answered Palgrave, glancing at her face 
to be sure that his banter did not vex her. 


‘You are wrong then—quite wrong,” said Joyce 


with unwonted energy. ‘I would advise every- 
body to grasp all the happiness that comes in 
their way as long as it is innocent. Trouble 


must come. later, and previous happiness 


hetter.” 


sooner or 


will help one to bear it 


The banter had turned into earnestness, and 





soon Joyce urged on her donkey and rejoined the 
rest of the party. The monastery was visited, 
and the downward route bevan—a rather break- 
neck journey by the dried-up bed of a mountain 
torrent Most of the ladies dismounted, preferring 
to trust to their own legs. but Joyce kept her seat 
with a sort of grim determination. An over- 
hanging bough. however, caught her hat. and 
hefore she could extricate herself she found 
herself forced from her saddie and seated on 


the ground, with her hat off and her hair down 
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her back, whilst the patient donkey. all uneop. 
scious of what had taken place, went picking its 
careful way over the rocky path. Whitman was 
the first to discover the disaster, and greeted Mr, 
Hardy with shouts of laughter. 

“Wait a bit, Mrs. Hardy; when I can pull ip 
obstinate beast I will rescue,” 
he shouted, throwing himself from the saddle. 

*I am not a bit hurt,” answered Joyce, laughing. 
“TIT got caught in a tree, like Absalom, and before 
I could get free my donkey was off.” 

She did not know that as she sat there, smiling, 
with the cloud of soft hair her, and her 
usually pale face flushed, she made an extremely 
wild wish came to Paul's mind 
to ask her to sit quiet for a whilst he 
made a sketch of her; but the wish was as quickly 


this come to the 


about 


pretty picture. <A 
minute 


repressed, and instead he gave her a helping hand, 


offered to replace her on her donkey, and when 


she refused, walked politely at her side until 
they once more regained the proper road. — Pal- 
vrave looked at the pair as they came up, saw the 
animation in Jovyee s eve and wondered why a 


woman so keenly alive to every 


should be condemned apparently to a mysteriously 


passing enjoyment 


sad life 


That evening the party returned to the Orpheus 
and the next day they were steaming away to 
England. Mrs. Hardy’s brief spell of merriment 


Palgrave wondered 
could be the 


had and sometimes 
whether it 


same woman who had entered so keenly into the 


passed, 
were possible that she 
beauties of Cintra. 

They were nearing Plymouth, and the passengers 
who were leaving the ship there were in a general 
state of ferment. 

“Do you come off at Plymouth? Can I be of 
any use to about anything!” 
asked Palgrave, as Joyce sat gazing with expectant 


you luggage, or 


eyes towards the shore. 
“No, thank you. I am 
London.” 


going right on to 
Elmes, to meet me 
little niece, Cicely. If 
they come on board, I should like to be allowed 
to you, and perhaps when we 


‘I expect my sister, Lady 


here, and possibly my 


to introduce them 


come to London we may meet.” 


Joyce raised her eyes to his with a pleased 
smile. 
~ Thank 


[ should have been very glad to be intro- 


you she said *Under other circum- 


stances 


duced to Lady Elmes, but not now, I think. I 
have come to England to earn my own living; 
it will take all my time, and you will never 
meet me in your set. I cannot afford to have 
friends. but I want to thank you for all your 
kindness to me during the voyage You have 


made it very pleasant to me.” 
- which 
a certain dignity in her manner wiilca 


Palgrave to 


There was 


marl if impossible to question her 


decision or her motives 


“Now” he answered. with a no of regret m 
his voice, “my thanks are rather due to you. I 


am sorry to say ‘ Good-bye. 
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Truth to tell, he was slightly annoyed that the 
introduction that he had offered to his sister had 
heen so decidedly, although courteously, declined. 
He did not urge 
to Plymouth he came to shake hands with 


it further, but as the ship drew 
near t 
Jovce and bid her farewell. 

It was with rather a lump in her throat that 
Jovee from her watched the 


Palgrave and his 


meeting 

Lady 
woman, 
hair and a bright lively manner, 
with her slight figure and golden 
nothing 


corner 


between Mr. relations. 
Flmes was still quite a young-looking 


with fluffy fair 


whilst “Cicely, 


hair, looked still more than a child, al- 


though Palgrave had told Joyce that she had 
already ma le her first plunge into society. Joyce 
heard th yyous greeting that she gave “Uncle 
Frank,” and saw her arms clasped round his 
ck, How pleasant it must be, thought Joyee, 
» have a welcome like that from such a pretty 
young thing, Ah! they were going now. She 


vould stand up to take one final glimpse of them. 
Suddenly Mr turned, looked 
Joyce, and lifted his hat, and Joyce, as she waved 
her hand, felt’ that she 
the only friend that she had made on the voyage. 
in England, with no one to depend 


Palgrave towards 


was saying good-bye to 


She was adrift 


upon but herself 


“Uncle Frank, who is that pretty lady with 

sad eyes asked Cicely, laying her hands on 
her uncle’s arn ‘I saw her watching us on deck, 
I should like to know her. You took off your 
hat to her just now.” 


“It is a Mrs. Hardy—a very nice woman. I 
got to know her pretty well on the voyage. 

fancy he 
in some difficulty, for she seems to have 
to fend for herself.” 


“Poor little soul!” 


She has a husband somewhere, but I 


must be 


said Lady Elmes, whose own 
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“*Uncle Frank, who is that pretty lady?’” 


me to her, Frank. I suppose it did not occur to 
you.” 
withheld the information that 


the introduction had been offered and declined. 


Palgrave wiscly 


(To be continued.) 


- + alt 
-} he 


GIVE YOU REST.” 


By the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 


perfectly happy married life rendered her doubly 

sympathetic to those women who were less _for- 

tunate than herself. “I wish you had introduced 
ee Wine 

OME home, thou weary one, come 


home 
To guide thee through the gather- 
ing night 
Within the window shines the light: 
Lume home, thou weary one, come home. 


i 


thrice welcome one, come in: 
For thee is neither boit nor bar, 
For thee the door is left ajar: se 
Come in, thrice welcome one, come in. 


Come in, 


Lie down, thou weary one. le down: 


Thou hast done well, and thou’ art 
blest. 

Thy work hath won thee worthy 
rest: 


Lie down, thou weary one, lie down. 
Sleep on, beloved one, sleep on: 

The love that holds thee changeth not, 

ry 

The love that watches waneth not: 
Sleep on, beloved one, sleep on. 
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THE SOUL’S USURPERS. 










By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Derry. 


“For three things the earth doth tremble, and for four which it cannot bear.” 











ik these four 
things, we are 
now to think 
of two the 
first and last 
namely, * A 
servant when 
he is” king 
. +. « one 
a handmaid 
that is heir 
to her mis- 


tress.” 
by what means, 


We know very well 
in feeble and disordered governments, a 


servant clutches at the sceptre. He is a 
cringing flatterer to everyone that helps 
him, a malignant slanderer of everyone 
who hinders him; he deals in false pro- 
mises and false accusations; whatever 
prospers, he claims the credit for him- 
self; whatever turns out ill, he throws 
the blame upon his rivals; he makes 
himself both pleasant and terrible; and 
at last the time comes when he drops 
the mask, when his weak and credulous 
master starts up, to see the knife at his 
throat, or the rebel at his palace gate, 
and pitiless insult on the features that 
were so obsequious yesterday. 

And Agur, who wrote this proverb, and 
who says of himself that he had not 
the understanding of a man, had quite 
wit enough to see, beneath the widely 
different appearances, that exactly the 
same ugly manoeuvres which convulse 
kingdoms and overturn dynasties may 
also go forward in a private house. He 
has watched a maidservant slowly gain- 
ing control over her mistress, who has 
property to bequeath. To every relative 
she endears herself by assuring each in 
turn that he will be the heir, and hoping 
that he will then remember her, the 
humble assistant of such great merit in 
gaining the deserved affections of their 
patron. Everyone is, therefore, pleased 
at her influence with the rich woman, 
whom they anxiously teach, at the same 
time, to distrust and despise all others. 
And she, the servant, flatters every whim, 
cringes before every outbreak of temper, 
encourages her poor victim to think little 
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of every kindness, and much of every 
foible, except her own. The time comes 
when really indispensable, and 
everyone else is hateful. And then 
comes another time, when the weak and 
pliant tool drops into the grave, even if 


she is 


she is not hurried thither, and the tr. 
wnphant plotter puts on her jewels, 
insults the astonished rivals whom. she 


has betrayed, and gives herself up to 
the pleasures which she has coveted so 
long. 

Are not two much 
alike: the mean and treacherous servant 
woman and the deep conspirator who 


these schemers 


“Tigerlike, had felt his crafty way, 
Till, tigerlike, he leapt—into a throne’? 


They played the same game, however 
different the size of the board and the 
splendour of the pieces which — they 
moved. And we despise equally the 


credulous dupe of each of them, whether 
a king or an old woman was deceived. 
Yes, we despise them. But does it occur 
to you that in the heart of every one of 
us the same drama may perhaps be 
played ?—a farce, if it were not the most 
piteous of all tragedies. Shall we call 
it an intrigue for the possession of a 
kingdom, or of an obscure and _ paltry 
inheritance ? 

Sometimes you look within, and think 
of a whole kingdom there: fruitful fields 
of service; strongholds of assured con- 
viction ; marshalled armies of aggressive 


energy to win others to your beliefs: 


rich mines of contemplation; yes, and 
soaring mountain-tops of lofty aspira- 
tion, mystic with cloud and vapour, 
splendid with the light of suns unriser 
as yet upon the plains. <A kingdom 
which you are bidden to rule, but 
over which you stretch a trembling, 


ineffectual sceptre! For traitors are at 
work within your heart, whispering the 
very counsels by which many a sovereign 
has let his kingdom slip. 

Sloth whispers, * Do not be at so much 
pains to rule; let things be for a while: 
take thine ease.” Indulgence adds, * Eat, 
drink, and be merry.” And every il 
stinct and every appetite of your nature 
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feach given to be useful, as a subject, in 
some very lowly and sternly regulated 
place « f service, but never meant to rule) 
struggles like a traitor to gain power, 
clamouring, * Listen to me; go my way; 
I have large rights which must be well 
regarded.” Nay, if you listen well (as 
a Vigilant ruler does when conspiracies 
are rife) to what goes on in the cor- 
ners of your 
heart, you will 
hear them 


murmur, “I 
must be 
obeye I. Ol I 


shallmake you 
wretched.” 
And, like a 
weak sover- 
eign who can- 
not now rend 
asunder the 
nets in which 
a crafty fa- 
vourite has 
entangled him, 
so does the un- 
happy man 
who _ yielded 
under protest 
yesterday 
yield more, 
though it be 
more unwill- 
ingly, to-day. 
For now the 
soul, which 
ought to have 
formed the 
habit of com- 
manding, has 
contracted 
instead the 
abject and 
slavish habit 
of surrender- 
ing. And soon. 
awfully soon, the time comes when it 
has to surrender undisguisedly, losing 
even the hollow form of kingship. Go 
to the drunkard and bid him to be sober: 
to the gambler: to the man of an un- 
governable temper (do you observe that 
word “ungovernable” 2); to the slave of 
any evil instinet (there are a score com- 
peting in us for mastery, and whoever 
has yielded to the power of any one of 
them knows well his enemy): go and 
say to such a one, “Rise up in the 
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dignity of your manhood; break these 
unworthy fetters, rebuke and displace 
the usurping, tyrannous appetites which 
ought to come to heel, like dogs, when 
they are summoned,” and do you think 
the poor dethroned captive will any 
longer deny his bondage ? 

I have seen a strong man bury his face 
in his hands, and, shaking all over with 
convulsive 
sobs, cry out, 
“It is too 
late—all is 
over! I can- 
not, cannot, 
cannot give up 
what is de- 
stroying me.” 

But if some- 
times,  think- 
ing of the 
dignity of our 
manhood, one 
feels like a 
king over fair 
dominions, 
though a king 
whose author- 
ity is sorely 
jeopardised, 
sometimes far 
more apparent 
is its pettiness, 
because we 
have allowed 
its higher 
aspects to dis- 
appear. For- 
getting these, 
we have grown 
cynicalagainst 
our own life, 
our nature, 
until it seems 
a mean thing, 
for which 
mean players 
contend, less like an empire than like the 
petty inheritance of that foolish, purse- 
proud woman in whose ear fortune-hunters 
are maliciously tattling, eagerly striving 
to supplant each other at any cost. What 
worth is in it? Let it fall, if only as a 
bitter jest. into the clutches of the most 
abject, the most unworthy of them all. 

It is beyond doubt that many a life 
is ruined just because it is undervalued, 
because men do not exert themselves to 
keep aright so poor a thing. 
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But this scripture describes the earth 
as trembling, alike when a servant is 
king, and when a handmaid inherits 


from her mistress. There is not an equal 
catastrophe, but there is an equally strik- 
ing degradation in the petty and the 
vast transaction, just as, whether one is 
in charge of an army or a barrack-room, 
it is equally possible to be a traitor, a 
coward, or a fool. And the true question 
is not ** How large and shining a trust 
have I received?” but ‘* How do I discharge 
what is committed to me?” By under- 
standing this, and being faithful in a 
very little, it shall happen presently that 
many who are last shall be first. 

It is high time to observe that the 
earth shudders, not while the plot is 
working itself out, but when it has suc- 
ceeded— when the servant is king, and the 
handimaid enters on her inheritance. For 
now the results are plain and hideous. 
Now the tyrant suspects and hates even 
those who helped him to the throne; 
those whom he knows to have been false 
to another, iow shall he ever trust them ? 
And because no rewards can equal their 
swollen expectations, how much must he 
fear their~discontent? And if he is 
forced thus to suspect his friends, what 
of his rivals, of those who stand, as he 
stood lately, dangerously near the throne? 
When Macbeth has slain Duncan, he must 


needs strike at Macduff, and slaughter 
Fleance and all those “pretty ones.” 
Deadly fear, suspicion, treachery, and 


bloodshed, is the history, not of his reign 
only, but, that of every servant who 
becomes a king. 

But if he is deadly, the handmaid en- 
viched is ridiculous, and plays fantastic 
tricks before high heaven. Let us not 
even think of her. 

And now turn again to the inner king- 
dom. What of the appetite that has 
become supreme? Drink! You know the 
horrors it can perpetrate; how, tyrant- 
like, it literally tramples men and women 


down. And the lust of gold! It robs 
with bubble companies the most inno- 
cent, helpless. and confiding of the race, 
while within the breast its tierce desire 
murders every rival, every generous in- 
stinct, every refined taste, and makes 
one, born to worship God, and to re- 
semble Him, into a pitiless yet abject 
tormentor of himself and his fellows—a 


mere collector of gold, every use of which 
he has forgotten. A man of large means, 
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he claims to be: but a means implies ay 
end, and he will stare vacantly if you ask 
what his wealth is his * means” of doing, 

On the other hand, vanity, self-conceit, 
idleness, can make a man as ridiculous 
as any servant masquerading in a place 
to which was not born. Nor js 
there one instinct, appetite, impulse, to 
which you can give the rein, but either 
it will make you as atrocious as one of 
these upstarts or contemptible 
as the other. 

How comes it, then, that you may warn 
the man who is falling into such servi. 
tude, but you cannot save him: and, as 
we have seen, he cannot save himself, nor 
regain the mastery he has surrendered ? 

It is because he is not made to govern 
himself. His endowments ought to be 
held only as a viceroy, and his woeful 
degradation only means that he has given 
himself into the wrong hands. 


she 


else as 


And now the strong man armed is 
keeping the house, and his goods are 


perhaps in peace, in that last stage of sub- 
jugation when the slave revolts no more, 

Who shall emancipate him now ? Where 
shall we seek a stronger than he who 
shall strip him of his armour and _ spoil 
his goods? Have you ever found an 
educational institute for the lost, or a 
scientific or sceptical refuge for the 
ruined, or the lapsed masses, or the in- 
temperate ? Never! There are plenty of 
critics to assail the work of the Church, 
but there are no rivals in the field. 

Only Christ and His Gospel can con- 
quer the usurper in the heart of man. 
Only the weapons of our warfare can 
cast down imaginations, and every high 
thing that is exalted, and bring every 
thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ. 


Into that obedience, which is victory 
and freedom, we are called: our only 
choice is between these two the service 
which springs gladly out of love, and 


the ever-deepening and darkening thral- 


dom of sin. But that choice is open 
still to every one of us. The law of 
the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus can 
set us free from the Jaw of sin and 
death. It can lead ous ever higher, 
until it sets us before the throne of 


God, where His servants shall still serve 
Him, and shall see His face—the face of 
Him whom, having not seen, they love, 
and for love’s sake obey with such glad- 
ness that His service is perfect freedom. 
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A RIVERSIDE 
CHAT. 
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delightful spot an “old 
river” is! 

On the Stanground side 
of Peterborough there is 
one, replaced by _ the 
“New Cut.” and left to 
grow itself up with water- 
plants. Beside Haxey 
Station, on the Great 
Eastern Railway, there is 
another, the “old river” 
Idle—poor lazy old thing 
that never has energy 
enough to get out of its 
bed, while the vast warp- 
ing drain beside it never 
seems to know where its 
hed is, but goes rushing over the surrounding fields 
for miles, taking refreshing and enriching “ warp” 
and leaving it to delight and benefit 
coming generations. There is another between Don- 
caster and Sprotborough on the Don, and many 
ang@ther old town has a delightful “old river” near 
it, where 


along with it, 


ancient and worn-out barges lie sleeping 
their decaying old as 


ge away, and water-rats are at 
home, and the waving flags 


yellow blossoms in the bathing time, and where— 


show their splendid 


Through the clear transparent water, 
You can see the fishes swimming 
Far down in the depths below you.’ 


Upon the sides of these old rivers you may wander, 
variety 
-tarwort 


luxuriantly an amazing 
First of all you will see 
looking like chickweed in the 
remarkable blossom—a 


and find vrowing 
of water-plan 

(Callitriche verna),. 
wate! ind bearing a most 
simple scale. out of which stands just one tall stamen 
beside the leaf joint; the joints of 
the stem lengthen if the water becomes deeper, and 


stem. at the 






RIVER, 


then the head show light green 


stars floating on the surface of the water 


au mass of lovely 


Next you will find the two water plantains, the 
greater and the less, the greater water plantain 
(Alisma plantago) having a much smaller and more 
insignificant looking than the other; the 
leaves of the greater water plantain stand up like 
tall spears in a bunch, and the tiny white or pal 
pink blossoms straggle upon a tall branched stem 
The root of this vigorous plant is said to be an 
Duckweed is 


flower 


antidote to the bite of a rattlesnake. 
the next plant you will find growing, and a very 
strange little plant it is. It looks like two tiny 
green leaves, fastened together with a filament of 
a root between them, and nothing more. But take 
one out of the water and look at it. Underneath 
those two leaves you will see the blossom, two 
little stamens and a tiny seed-vessel ; this is Lemna 
minor. Beside it you will find the ivy-leaved duck- 
weed, a very pretty plant, floating on the top, with 
its tiny leaves like transparent ivy in a little 
cluster; and crowding up from the bottom. with 
an astonishing vigour of growth which fifty years 
of exercise does not seem to have diminished, you 
will find a strong, short, dark green plant, that 
breaks very easily at every joint. This is Anacharis 
alsinastrum (what a name for such a simple thing !) ; 
but it is blessed with another name equally formid- 
able (Pestis Babingtoniana), and thereby hangs a 


tale. Over fifty years ago, this plant was sent from 
Berwick to Professor Babington, and carefully 
planted in the ditch surrounding the botanical 
gardens at Cambridge. This was shortly before 


the Midsummer vavation—-the * Long.” as it is called 

and the Professor charged the gardener to be care- 
ful of his new 
which he put in to mark its position. At the end 


of the “Long,” Babington came to look for his 


treasure, and to preserve the label 


label, and see how his little pet was getting on, 
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He could not find the 
little plant being visible where he had put it, the 





label, and, so far from his 


whole ditch was dense and dark with a waving 
strange intruder. The gardener was sent for. 


* What is the meaning of this? I thought I asked 
you to take care of a new plant for me at this spot, 
and of the label I put in to mark it!” “You did, 
Professor, This is it. Oh! there’s no need of any 
label ; it reaches from here to the Cam—there is a 
quarter of a mile of it.” About the same time, it 
escaped from Kew into the Thames, and for some 
years it grew with such prodigious vigour that it 
threatened to choke up the navigable streams. No 
wonder it called Babingtoniana, in 
addition to its own long name. But it is a 
ficent weed, after all; it supplies the water abund- 
antly with oxygen. and is always full of all kinds 
of life, and it provides, moreover, a very grateful 
shade for the fish, which all delight in it. If you 
are fishing for aquarium stock, and come to a bel 


was Pestis 


bene- 


of Anacharis. you need only dart your net under- 
neath it and shake, and you will find plenty of 
stock in your net when you bring it to land—fresh:- 
water whelks and flat-coiled snails, larva of all sorts, 
beetles, crustaceans, bivalve shellfish, scorpions, and 
any amount of tadpoles : it is a home for every- 
thing aquatic. In July it flowers, but produces 
no fruit, for the female plant alone flourishes 


here. It sends up one long, straight stem up- 
right into the air and sunshine, and bears its 


pretty little blossom on that stem, almost like 

a knitting-needle standing out of the water 
The next plant you will find growing is 

Potamogeton densus, the pondweed, or river- 
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“Worn-out barges lie sleeping their decaying old age away. 








weed ; and near it the yellow water-lily (Villarsia) 
and white lily. 


observation of Nymphzxa alba, the white water-lily, 


Truly a glorious trio. Tennyson's 
is quite accurate— 
** Now folds the lily all her sweetness up, 
And slips into the bosom of the lake.” 
Like many other water-plants, it lengthens its 
flower-stalk to expand its lovely sweet blossom in 
the sun and air. and then, when the seed is ripening, 
it draws it down into the water again. This looks 
like intelligence—at any rate, plant intelligence—for 
the seeds, when ripe, must not get scattered by the 
wind, nor shrivelled up by the sun ; 
vent this, the plant immerses them in water onc 


and, to pre- 


more, so that they may fall to the beneficent and 
reproduce 
lutea) is 
handsome 
white 


safe-keeping mud at the bottom, and 


their kind. The 


called spatterdock in 


yellow lily (Nuphar 


America, It is a 


plant, with larger. finer leaves than its 


sister, and it is much more abundant, although 


there are could 
where the white water-lily 
the plants crowd and hustle one another quite out 
blossoms in high 


places that I take you to 


vrows so thickly that 


many 


of the water, and the splendid 


summer are to be counted by the score. 
WILLIAM 


LINTON WILSON. 
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THE ARCHDEACON’S SISTER. 


A Complete Story. 


HE was a queer little 
woman ; there was 
no doubt about. it. 
A little dowdy 
creature, barely five 
feet high, with a 
small face and a 
big forehead, and 

wistful grey eyes that always 
seemed to be asking questions. 
Such a contrast to her brother, 

the big, handsome archdeacon, 
who gained all hearts with his 
charming manners and winning 





smile, and won golden opinions 
from everybody for his eloquent 
sermons. 

His sister lived with him, and 
yeople rather pitied him on that account. Miss 
Merrifield was so shy, so diftieult te get on 
with. She never had a word to say for herself, 
md apparently had no ideas beyond distriet- 
visiting and needlework. 

She made her own bonnets and most of her 
dresses, and this was another thing for which 
people could not forgive her; for poor Miss 
Merrifield had the most atrocious taste, and 


outraged the feelings of the exclusive and highly 
correct “cathedral set” by appearing in garments 
which no dweller within the sacred precincts of 
“The Close” had ever yet been known to assume. 


Then she would insist on knowing all sorts of 
neople who were not in the “cathedral set” at all, 
and this gave more offence than anything else. 
So that, altogether, it could hardly be said that 
poor Miss Merrifield was popular. 


On the other hand, her brother was a universal 
favourit He was so amusing, so good-natured ; 
le sang so well, and was a magnificent preacher. 


He was in great request amongst the clergy of 
the neighbouring parishes whenever there was a 
harvest festival or a church restoration service ; 
indeed, on any special occasion the archdeacon 
was sure to be invited to preach. 

One met him everywhere, for he shone as 
much in society as he did in the pulpit ; but 
whenever people could find a decent excuse for 
not including his sister in the invitation, they 
took advantage of it. Miss Merrifield, however, 
cared little for society, and usually refused the 
few invitations she received. 

“You go, dear,” she would say to her brother. 
“You enjoy these things. I don't.” 

The archdeacon would protest at first,and vow 
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nothing should induce him to go without her, and 
then finally yield and depart with perhaps a little 
sigh of relief ; for, dearly as he loved his sister, he 
could not help admitting to himself that she 
never looked quite like other people, and that, 
however quietly and plainly she seemed to be 
dressed, something about her clothes invariably 
attracted a certain amount of painful attention 
wherever she went. 

One of the greatest of the archdeacon’s many 
admirers was the dean’s daughter, Ella St. Clare. 
Ella was a beauty, and she knew it. 

Moreover, she was an heiress ; for her mother, 
who had died when Ella was quite a child, had 
left her a considerable fortune, which was to 
come into her sole possession as soon as she 
attained her majority. 

She had enjoyed the command of this money 
for some three years now, and had hitherto shown 
no inclination to share it with anybody else. 

Artillery officers from the neighbouring gapr- 
rison had come and gone, and had laid them- 
selves and their gorgeous uniforms at her feet 
in vain. Ella was nothing if not strictly eccle- 
siastical, although, of course, ordinary vicars 
and curates were as little eligible as artillery 
officers. Moreover, she worshipped intellect, and 
the average man is, generally speaking, hardly 
to be described by the term intellectual. 

The hero of Ella’s daydreams was one who 
would sway the hearts of thousands with his 
eloquence, and gain a world-wide reputation by 
reason of his brilliant and unusual talents. 

It will be readily understood that, as yet, she 
had met no one who quite reached this standard 
of perfection ; but when the Ven. Henry Merri- 
field appeared upon the scene the aspect of 
things began to change, and Ella found herself 
gradually investing him with some of the attri- 
butes of her imaginary hero. The archdeacon, 
on his side, was evidently much attracted by 
the dean’s beautiful daughter, and was gener- 
ally to be found in attendance at all the social 
gatherings to which they were invited. 

Ella looked up his college career, and was 
somewhat disappointed at finding that he had 
only taken an ordinary degree ; but, on the other 
hand, he was one of the most popular men at the 
University, and she consoled herself with the 
reflection that his “wonderful personality and 
influence ” showed itself even at that early period. 

It was unfortunate that she could not get on 
with Miss Merritield. With youthful impetuosity, 
Ella had decided after her very first interview 
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with the archdeacon’s sister that the latter was 
“an impossible old person,’ whom it was not 
worth taking the trouble to know. Ella tho- 
roughly understood the art of dressing well, and 
could not understand or sympathise with poor 
Miss Merrifield for never having acquired it. 
“Look at Miss Merrifield’s bonnets !” 





she was 


wont to say. “Fancy the mind which could 
conceive such bonnets! What a state it must 
be in!” 


The year after the Merritields came to Roxton 
the bishop lost his young wife under very sad 
circumstances. They had only been married a 
short time, and she died of a rapid decline. 

On the Sunday following the funeral the arch 
deacon was announced to preach, and it was 
generally expected that he would make some 
allusion to the sad event. Nor were these ex- 
pectations disappointed. The text was, “As one 
whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
thee,” and from this the archdeacon preached a 
sermon which went straight to all hearts. There 
were no fine phrases in it, no vague speculations 
on the glories of the hereafter, no quotations from 
the poets. The words he spoke were very simple 
and direct, and such as the poorest could under 
stand; but their pathos and tenderness thrilled 
and touched those who listened, till the whole 


congregation seemed to have but one _ heart, 
throbbing with keenest sympathy. 
As the archdeacon came out through the 


cloisters afterwards, on his way to his own house, 
a few people who were standing about in little 
groups outside made way for him in reverent 
silence, and it was almost a shock to them to hear 
the same ringing, musical voice which had just 
thrilled them in the cathedral addressing Miss 
St. Clare with a request that she would come 
to tea with himself and his sister the following 
afternoon. 

Ella went home with a tumult of 
stirring within her. A man who could speak 
as the archdeacon had done to-day must have 
unusual purity and she 


feelings 


a soul of nobleness, 
told herself. 

Strength and tenderness, depth and sweet- 
ness—all these seemed combined in him. Had 
indeed found the ideal of her dreams? 
Here, at all events, was a man worthy of the 
highest respect and admiration. 

As she pondered thus, something seemed to 
whisper to her, “Could you not love as well 
as admire him?” and at the thought her 
cheeks flushed and her eyes brightened, although 
she next instant she angry with herself 
for the suggestion, and ashamed to think 
she had heen so moved by it. 

Less than a fortnight afterwards 
gagement to the archdeacon 


she 


was 


her en- 


Was announced 
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—a piece of news which gave universal satis. 
faction, as it justified everybody’s expectations. 
little Miss Merrifield—who had _ geen 
what was going on from the very first, and 
had shed many secret tears at the thought of 
parting from her  idolised brother—schooled 
herself to receive the announcement with the 
requisite manifestations of pleasure, and, as 
Ella declared afterwards, “really congratulated 
me «quite prettily.” 

A. few days later, however, Ella surprised her 
in tears, leaning over her little old-fashioned 
davenport, with a bundle of manuscript paper 
before her, which thrust away from her 
when she perceived her future sister-in-law. 

‘I believe your sister is writing a novel,” 
Ella said to her betrothed afterwards. 

The archdeacon started and frowned. 
possible !” he said curtly. 

Ella laughed. “Why ‘impossible?’” she de- 
manded gaily; but as Mr. Merrifield made no re- 
ply, with her usual tact she changed the subject. 

The wedding came off in due and 
Was as. brilliant snecessful as have 
heen wished. 

Miss Merrifield was for once in her life nicely 
dressed, Ella having herself chosen her costume 
and superintended the making thereof; but she 
looked smaller and more fragile than ever. She 
violent demonstrations of grief at 
parting. Her big, handsome brother, his face 
radiant with happiness, put his arm around 
her and bent down to kiss her, while Ella took 
both her hands in hers. 

“(Good-bye ! We will write to you from Paris.” 

“ Good-bye, brother and God 
bless you she replied. 

Ella was touched. The tears sprang to her 
eyes, and she bent down and kissed Miss Merri- 
field with genuine 

The honeymoon was over, and the bride and 
bridegroom were returning. They arrived in 
England one delightful summer evening, and 
travelled direct to London. When they reached 
their hotel, a letter was put into Mr. Merrifield’s 
hands briefly announcing his sister’s death the 
day before. She had gone to bed in her usual 
health, and when her maid went to arouse her 
the following morning she found her dead. 

Ella was sincerely sorry, but she grieved more 
on her husband’s account than her own. Perhaps, 
dee» down in her heart, there was a feeling of 
relief, though she hated herself for it when she 
how terribly stricken and overcome the 
archdeacon was on learning of his bereavement. 

“Like all very intellectual and highly strung 
characters. he affectionate and 
sensitive nature.” she explained to their many 
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course, 


and could 


made no 


dear sister. 


tenderness. 


saw 


has a most 


inquiring friends 
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‘The archdeacon came through the cloisters afterwards.”—p. 414. 


Months passed, and the archdeacon began to 
“over his spirits; but some subtle change had 
ome over him. His sermons were no longer 
hat they used to be. Whereas formerly he 
ake as a dying man to dying men,” he 
w uttered trite and commonplace aphorisms, 
hich fell vaguely on the ears of those who 


stene 
The delivery was the same—the voice deep, 


I ill, ind musi 


Bra 


al, and the gestures simple and 
subject-matter, alas! how dif- 


ceful, but the 


erent it was! What had become of the beauti 
il, poetical thoughts? Where was the strength 
ud pathos and tenderness which had charae- 
terised the archdeacon’s former discourses ? 


shock oO the news of 


uea 


le began to whisper amongst themselves 
the change, and assigned as the cause the 
Miss Merrifield’s sudden 


th; but to Ella the thing was bitter in the 


xtreme When she came out of the cathedral 


band had preached, instead of a 


rmur of rapturous approbation, there was 


lence It was positive torture to her to 
ten to him. Her heart beat and her cheeks 
w pale whenever she saw him ascend the 
Upit, and = she fancied = that people looked 
yingly towards her. She became so sengitive 





upon the point at last that on the occasions when 
her husband was going to preach she used to 
make some excuse for remaining at home. 

The climax came when the archdeacon was 
requested to preach a special sermon when a 
new bell was hung in the tower. 

The cathedral would be graced by the presence 
of royalty on that occasion, and Ella could not 
conceal her anxiety. For a fortnight before- 
hand Mr. Merrifield used to shut himself up in 
his study every morning after breakfast, while 
his wife kept watch and ward, and permitted 
no one to disturb his meditations. 

When the day came, he was not ready at his 
usual time, so Ella went to his study and 
knocked at the Receiving no answer, 
she entered, and found her husband sitting by 
the writing-table with his face buried in his 
hands. 

“Are you ready, dear?” 
“Tt is time we started.” 

He lifted his head and looked at her: strangely. 

“Come here, Ella.” he said hoarsely. “IT want 
to tell you something.” 

She was alarmed, and went hastily over to 
him, laying her hand on his shouller. 

“Are you ill, dearest?” she 


door. 


Ella asked softly. 


simsly. 


asked a 
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He made an impatient movement, and she drew 
her hand away. 

“| know that you have noticed, as everybody 
else has noticed, the wretched falling-off in my 
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could not utter a word either of comfort or re. 
proach, and, turning away, she stole silently out 
of the room. 


The archdeacon never recovered his lost gilt 



















sermons lately,” he said abruptly. ‘ God knows 
I have tried hard and done my best——” He 
broke off abruptly, and there was a long pause. 
“T never wrote a line of them, Ella,” he resumed 
at last. “She wrote them all—yes, all. I was 
only her mouthpiece.” And he pointed to the 
photograph of his sister, which stood upon the 
table amongst his books and _ papers. 

Ella The shock was too She 


reeled. great. 
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‘Ella surprised her in tears.”—p. 414. 


and people used to speak of it as a_ singular 
instance of the effect of grief upon a sensitive 
and tender heart. 

There is a tablet to the memory of Miss Mern- 
field which was placed in the cathedral by her 
brother; but the inhabitants of Roxton will 
never be aware of how great and noble a soul 
once dwelt among them in the person of the 
archdeacon’s sister 
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UNDAY 
morn- 
ing in 
Am - 

sterdam is 
proclaimed a 
few minutes 
before six 
o’¢lock by 
clanging bells 
from every 
church steeple 
in the place, 
vigorously 
summoning 
all good Pro- 
testants to 
their early 
devotions : for 
the Dutchman 
begins his 
Sabbath early, 
and keeps it 
ur 3 , rigorously. It 


ye is quite a 





usual thing to have four and five services 
during the day. 

. Over in the dear little flat country, changes 
Tl ave few and far between, but nowhere, per- 
| haps, are its people so conservative as in the 
Church; hence its Sundays now are, practi- 
cally speaking, its Sundays of many years ago 
quaint, frigidly solemn, a day for mortification 
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THE GARDEN FRONT OF SOESTDIJK. 
(Cne of the Queen's Country Homes.) 


of the flesh and severity of aspect. Not 
that a Dutchman ever looks particularly 
lively. He is generally heavy of countenance, 
slow of movement, and altogether grim of 
aspect. Beneath is often a genial hospitality, 
and a goodwill which, if not precipitate, is 
genuine and trustworthy; but he is solemn, 
and ou his Sunday is very much in earnest. 

If you have been passing any of the churches 
a day or two before, you will have noticed 
large placards, posted outside, being gravely 
studied by the people; these contained the 
announcement of the subjects of discourse for 
the principal services of to-day. 

[I have no difficulty, however, in deciding 
which church [ shall attend: T am duly bound 
for the Nieuwe Kerke, the one attended by 
Her Majesty the Queen and her mother the 
Queen-Regent. This is situated on the Dam, 
right opposite ‘the royal palace. Although 
called the New Church, it was really erected 
108-170: but as it was subsequently sub- 
jected to) partial destruction by fire and 
outrage, a much-needed restoration wa 
effected twice- namely, in the years 1578 and 
1665. The west tower, which had hitherto 
been incomplete beyond the lower storey, 
was raised to the height of the nave in 1547. 
It is now considered one of the finest churches 
in Holland, and contains much of historical 
interest, as well as some fine specimens of 
art and craft. 

The interior presents a most remarkable 
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Being near the hour of ten a.m., 
it is crowded by a vast congregation. [tis 
worthy of note that the churches of Holland 
fill very much better than do those of England 


appearance, 


—generally speaking. Although I[ am _ there 
quite in good time, seats are scarce; a cer- 
tain number of women, however, are busy 
literally ‘“‘ packing” the congregation, and 


[ presently find myself: in possession of a 
straw-bottomed chair in the immediate vicinity 


of the Queen’s pew. There are still a few 
minutes before the service commences, so I 
look around, and first notice that all my 


immediate neighbours are ladies, and on pur- 
suing investigations I find that the men and 
women are divided. Right down the central 
aisle they sit in seemingly dense patches, of 
either sex, while on either side a number of 
high pews also contain men, and I inwardly 
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it from the elevated ones | have 


Just metis 
tioned, but is, of course, reserved exclusively 
for Her Majesty and suite. The Queen 
and her mother—who have but to cross the 
road—enter quietly and without ceremony 
just before the hour often: ~and directly 
after, the officiating chaplain in his black 
gown enters the large carved pulpit, an 


elder taking his seat in a rostrum immedi. 
ately beneath him. Service is commenced by 
the singing of a hymn. 
organ, and 
sings heartily, with a 
volume of the effect is 
wonderfully fine, but have I heard a 
tune so interminably prolonged. It seems to 
be the predominant idea of the congregation 
to dicell on and to give about 
three times the proper value to each. I must 


There is a magnifi- 
everybody in the building 
that, as far as 


cent 
result 
sound is concerned, 


never 


every note, 
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if i ’ 

i 0 aud her Mother at the 
wonder whether these—from their elevated 
positions—are elders and dignitaries of the 
church. One remarkable feature is that they 
sit with their hats on or off, indifferently. 

High hats, velvet caps, and the peculiar cut- 


down hat favoured by the men of the Con- 
tinent, ave every Where apparent. 
The royal pew has nothing to distinguish 
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New Chrurveh iv evde 


did not 
with 


stand up to sing, 
feet on the chairs in 
by-and-by, got 


mention that we 
but we all sat 
front, 


oul 
and in thi 
through the hymn. 

Then followed a prayer, for which the women 
the men that, two 
portions of Scripture were read, one from the 
Old Testament New. 
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One or two things [particularily noticed 
with the congregation. One was their very 
deep and earnest attention to the chaplain ; 
and another, the fearfully ponderous book: 
used by the majority. Those of the women 
were certainly of a much lighter description 
than those of the men; but they all looked 
good, and as though the prayer-book, hymn 
book, and Bible were cherished possessions. 
When the two lessons had been read, a psalm 
was sung, still in the same slow monotonous 
style, and during this psalm a collection was 
made. This, of itself, was quaint and pecu 
liar: a number of men came round in evening 
dress, white ties, and black cotton gloves, 
carrying in their hands collecting mediums 
in the shape of butterfly nets—long sticks 
with a net-shaped bag at the end. These, in 
the neatest manner possible, were propelled 
backwards and forwards up and down the lines 
of people, who all apparently responded to the 
appeal. The Dutch are most charitable, and in 
every town in Holland may be seen institutions 
almost palatial in appearance, which are sup- 
ported—and well supported—by voluntary con- 
tributions. Collections for such are made in 
the churches every Sunday. 

The collection and psalm were duly finished, 
ind we settled down for the sermon, which, 
after due announcement of the text, com- 
menced ; but to my astonishment another 
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THE QUEEN-REGENT OF HOLLAND. 
Photo: Kameke, The Hague 


collection commenced also, for the first body 
of men were followed almost immediately by 
a second. Whether this second gathering was 
for another institution, or whether it 
was for a church fund, I am unable 
to say, but all again contributed. The 
sermon went on for half an hour—an 
earnest, grave discourse, most atten- 
tively listened to by everyone in the 
building. But it did seem long to me, 
and I confess to a feeling of relief 
when it was finished and a hymn given 
out. This was heartily sung, and | 
expected the benediction at its close; 
but to my intense surprise, when all 
the men had resumed their seats, the 
chaplain again opened his book and 
started afresh, and, moreover, con- 
tinued for thirty-five minutes longer. 
It seems as though the interpolation of 
the hymn midway is a modern conces+ 
sion, and an innovation to which the 
former-day Dutch Protestants would 
After- 


wards we slowly sung another hymn 


never have lent themselves. 


the benediction was pronounced, and 
we were free to depart—not, however. 
before we had had the opportunity of 
noticing the insinuatingly open palm 
of the woman who had found us our 
chairs. To one fresh from our English 
churches the service seems long and 
dreary : but, although the congrega 
tions in Holland do not trouble either 
to kneel or stand, their attitude is 
ma ‘ked throughout with a devotion 
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and attention that here are often conspicuous 
by their absence. 

The next 
photograph of 


morning | am able to 
the interior of this 
and to take a closer inspection of it. 
Queen's pew is the second to be 
the left in the accompanying view. - ‘Th 
building is lofty, with a carved vautted 
roof, and massive stone pillars in support. 


secure 
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She 


seen OD 
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once the Town Hall of Amsterdam, built fop 
that purpose, and therefore extremely solid 
in appearance, and with imposing ep. 
trance. As you know, the whole of the city 
is built upon piles, the sandy soil and the 


ho 


prevalent water making it impossible to ereet 
buildings in any other way. There are a large 
number of State apartments and several suites 
of private ones: 


and with much interest I 
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NORTH HOLLAND, 


(Dutch Peasaunts-on their way to Church.) 


The architecture, however, is so peculiar that 
from no one position can you see the entire 
body of the churel looking down the nave, 
therefore, the central portion only is visible. 
You will, F am sure, be interested in hearing 
that thi building i thy eene ot the eorona 
tion of the monarchs of the Netherland 
hence, Queen Wilhelmjna will here be formally 
crowned in rather less than two years. 

While we are near the royal palace, having 
the gracious permission of Her Majesty the 


Queen-Regent, we may take the opportunity 
and viewing apartments. I 
about to weary vou with any descrip- 

itself was 


of entering the 


aim not 


tion, 


1 


but will 


first say the 


palace 





viewed these latter, noting the variety of the 
art treasures which abound in the rooms where 
the Queen, when in residence, passes much of 
her time. Lam able also to give you a photo- 

the 
almost 


fea iph of one of 
room = that 


magnificent 


private dining-rooms, @ 
world-famed for its 
paintings by the great Dutch 
masters. 

There are two country homes much favoured 
by Her Majesty — namely, Het Loo and 
Scestdijk. At each of these the village church 
is resorted to by the royal party Sunday by 
Sunday when in residence. To worship in @ 
private chapel is almost an. unknown thing 
with the Dutch Royal Family; they prefer to 
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INTERIOR OF THE NIEUWE KERKE, AMSTERDAM, 
SHOWING THE PEW OF THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND 


(on left side, opposite the Pulpit). 
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eee cabinets and tables: a charming place for 
afternoon tea, and having a beautiful look-out 
. into the gardens. 

There is another large palace at The Hague, 
the political capital. Here also I was able 
; to see and know something of the way in 

which Queen Wilhelmina spends her Sunday, 
| Quite recently Her Majesty has made her publi 
confession of faith in the doctrines of the 
| Netherlands Reformed Church—the Chureh 
| which is, of course, the chief denomination of 
| the Dutch people, although the State helps 
i all others. This confession, and the subse. 
quent confirmation, took place in one of the 
saloons at the palace of The Hague in the 








































presence of about one hundred personages, 
The oldest church in The Hague is known as 
the Kloosterkerk, or Cloister Chapel. It was 
really in former times a convent, but for 
many years has been utilised as a Protestant 
church. The time of confirmation with the 
young Queen meant the period of her emanci- 
pation from the schoolroom, and = also_ her 
partial appearance in public—a sort of initia- 
tion of the ceremonious life which will be 
hers after the coronation. To mark this 
event, many presents were sent to Her Ma- 
jesty, chief of which, perhaps, was the one 
from the German Emperor, specially taken 
over for His Majesty by General von Hahnke, 
It consisted of a cross made of seven chrysolites 
surrounded by brilliants, and modelled afte: 
an ancient Netherlands cross in the Berlin 
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THE QUEEN AT THE PRESENT DAY. 








(Phot Aamehe, The Haque) 
Museum, 
mingle quietly and unostentatiously with the The church just named is one often at- 
people. a tended by the young Queen, although there 


The palace of Het Loo is a stately, imposing is a royal pew at nearly every Protestant 
building, and was the favourite residence of church in the town. The Queen - Regent 
the late King, and the place where he died. sometimes goes to the German and _ some: 
Soestdijk is comparatively small, and un- times to the English Church, but Queen 
pretentious, and the 
sort of home which 





might belong to a 
Dutch gentleman ora 
retired merchant. It 
is surrounded — by 
beautiful gardens and 
a park, and the in- 
terior is very cosy, if 
not commodious. | 
was able to take a 
photograph of one 
of the apartments 
known as the 
Japanese Room a 
private room of their 
Majesties—containing 
a host of pretty and 
valuable things in the 
shape of old china, 
rare needlework, 
costly tapestry, and 
some ehony and 
mother - of - pearl THE JAPANESE ROOM AT SOESTDIJK, 
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Wilhelmina never to any service but that of 
the Di . rmed. These services also take 
place i t Nieuwe Kerke and the Groote 
Kerke t s latter being a fine Gothic building 
dating from the fourteenth century. Twice 
it has | all but burned down, the tower 
only being t intact. Quite lately it ‘has 
been comp lv vestored, and one of its chief 
features is its very high tower, containing a 
chime of thirty-eight bells. Round the chancel 
ave the arms of the Knights of the Golden 
Fleece, the having held their sessions there 
in 1456, under the presidency of Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy. It also has a very 
fine organ, 2 great attraction to visitors at 
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jecting wings at either end. In front is a 
fine equestrian statue of William the Silent, 
and in the rear is a secluded garden. The 
site of the present palace was formerly occu- 
pied by a royal hunting lodge, dating from 
the ninth century, the present building 
having been erected at a comparatively recent 
date. The entrance hall and staircase of 
marble is imposing, and the wliole of the 
apartments aresvery beautifully decorated, 
The entire place has a freshness and bright- 
ness that are quite absent’at Amsterdam; but 
though grand and stately, there is very much 
of real comfort apparent in the rooms, more 
especially the private ones. Of course, it will 











KLOOSTERKERK, OR 


(The oldest’ Church 


The Hague. T have mentioned this church 
the more particularly, as it was the one the 
late King and his Cotiit generally attended. 
The actual Sunday of the young Queen 
when at The Hague seems to be spent in an 


exceedingly quiet manner, for beyond attend- 


ing the 1 o'clock service Her Majesty seems 


to spend much of her time indoors. 

Perhaps vou would like to hear a_ little 
about this palace of The Hague. Without 
going into any lengthy description, Twill 
say that it ‘is «at+-the- north end of the 
town large and somewhat plain-lgoking 


the Corinthian order, with pro- 


building 


CLOISTER CHAPEL. 
in The Haane.) 


be quite understood ;that Queen Wilhelmina 
occupies at the present moment a very minor 
position in her ‘kingdom: therefore, what 
official work is done falls to the lot of the 
Queen-Regent. Certain of the apartments 
are set apart for the purpose, as even in the 
case of a reception Her Majesty does not 
receive in the same rooms as will her daughter 
after the coronation. . Queen Emimia’s recep- 
tion-room is an exceedingly dainty apart- 
ment, the prevalent tones being crimson and 
silver. There. are. large paintings of the 
Kings William UL and TIL. some beautiful 
Sevres vases: from the President of the French 
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walls, and the décor. 














ation of the ceiling 


and doors is very 
fine; over each door. 
Way are painted fres. 
coes. In the centre 
of the picture you 
will notice the table 
where their Majes. 
ties daily dine, the 
chairs which — they 


occupy being placed 
in position. Sunday 
dinner - parties are 





here unknown; re- 
latives and guests 
staying 1m the palace, 
together with any 
one of the Court 
chaplains or minis- 
ters who may be 


invited, being the 
only ones present. 





Every function 
QUEEN EMMA'S RECEPTION-ROOM, THE HAGUE. held in the palace, 
in the Houses of 


Republic, and numerous costly objects which 
I cannot here enumerate. At night the scene 
is particularly brilliant, illuminated as it is 
by nearly one hundred lights. 

The private dining-room, as the apartment 
for the Sunday as well as the week-day dinners 
for their Majesties, also claims one’s attention. 
This, too, is exceedingly pretty, and has been 
quite recently redecorated, Portraits of the 
Dutch Royal Family adorn the silk-covered 


Parliament, and in 
the Law held in the name of the 
girl-Queen; and without doubt, when Wilhel- 
mina actually rules, she will rule as did her 
ancestors, for she is essentially patriotic. No 
description appertains to her as to our Queen 
of * Defender of the Faith,” but such Wilhel- 
mina will certainly be; for she has shown her 
firm adherence to the religion of her fore. 
fathers, and to the liberty of conscience for 
which so many of the Dutch fought and died, 

Many SPENCER WARREN, 


Courts, is 
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ROOM AT THE 


HAGUE 
(Arranged as at the Sunday Dinner.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
BROUGHT TO BOOK, 


ir a OU might have knocked 
| Robert Holt down with 





a feather—according to 


his own — assertion 





when it was brought 
home to him that he 
5 had spoken in such 





* disparrishing ” terms 
of Mister Molyneux 
Vister t{ogs to 





(Cad ; rad_| and 


their grandfather, the 
baronet—Sir Peter Molyneux himself. 


After the first blow. however, Robert the waiter 
maintained stoutly that it was all along of> his 
ther Richard. the first cornet, that he had so 
misdemeanoured ” himself, 
Waiter Robert was not the only person who 
needed to feel bad the day after the concert. 
When Lax Morton drove into Moxon with 
Blanche to lunch at the Rectory. according to 
‘rangement made on the previous evening, 
found a very quiet group assembled in the 
rnin 
Jeanette Var had, as was anticipated, been 
pressed by Justinia to stay with her for as long 
time as Blanche visited at Greenslade, so she 
yas present; and the Viscountess quite expected 
to find also General Vane and Sir Peter Molyneux. 
fhe first look of conecrn crept into her face when 
Mr. Long ravely informed her that both had 


returned to town by an early train. 





“ Has anything gvone wrong!” she asked, “J 
thought our two charming masqueraders looked 
very well pleased to recognise Sir Peter: eh, Mr. 
Molyneux 
Jim, who is present, standing near a win- 
low, whence he could watch Justinia, replied at 
© Betwee urselves, Lady Morton. it was a most 
tunate accident which brought my grand- 
i here last evening. There is a long-standing 
disagreement between him and Mr. Daranyi; and 
their meeting just now has resulted in something 
more than a possibility of great unhappiness for 
my brother, and, I greatly fear, for Miss Daranyi 
ulso 


“You don't say so! Well, I am_ exceedingly 
orry a for it 


as indirectly through myself—so 
my god-d t tells me—that Sir Peter came 
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own. But how was I to know that my unlucky 
letter would be read aloud in his presence? I 
searcely knew of his existence. Is there anything 
I can do to put things straight? I will go, after 
lunch, and talk to Daranyi.” 

“And thereby make a bad matter worse,” hastily 
interposed the rector. “No, no, Lottie; you have 
done enough mischief already. Let things be 
now, for pity’s sake.” 

Lady Morton's cheeks burned as she recognised 
the tone of rebuke in her brother's oice, and 
learnt that he aceused her of having broken her 
promise to him not to raise a finger towards 
making discoveries concerning his protégés. 

An atmosphere of disapproval was a new ex- 
perience for Lady Morton, and it had a bad effect 
on her. With rising anger against her accusers, 
against those whom she had injured, and against 
the world at large, she refused to be put down, 
Addressing Jim, she said: 

“Out of evil cometh good sometimes. Sybil 
Daranyi is no match for your brother; a man 
should marry in his own set, if he wants to 
vet on.” 

“Sybil Daranyi’s mother was a gentlewoman by 
Ienatz 
Daranyi is an honest man—refined and educated, 
It is not on the score of inequality of birth or 
station that Sir Peter objects to Miss Daranyi.” 

“Well, of course, Mr. Koss is not really your 
brother. I daresay, if his social rank is lower 


birth, education, and training, Lady Morton. 


than your own, it would not matter so much.” 

Jim's steady eyes began to blaze at this attack 
on the absent Deri—unhappy, disappointed Deri, 
who wheeled the lanes on his bieyele, or sat at 
home in his humble lodgings mourning his vanished 
hopes, and too depressed even to give vent to his 
misery in scales, 

“On the contrary, Lady Morton, Deri takis 
precedence of myself. Captain Ross was an earls 
son, and he married the daughter of a Hungarian 
noble.” 

Her ladyship had 
until it oceurred to her to ask what had become 


nothing to say after this. 


of Deri that morning, as he was not with Jim 
“He is making preparations for departure. Ne 


aves for town this evening.” 
* Leaves? Do you mean for good?” 

* Certainly, Lady Morton.” 

“And you!” 

*T accompany him for a day or two; 
T return to Durham 


aid ihen 





















































whence 


125, 


‘Jim was standing near a window, 
watch Justinia.”"—p. 


Won't he 
Probably not,” 


eo with you when you go North?!” 


to learn yet. 
private interview the 


though one would surely think 


Viscountess felt there was more 


sought 2a with rector 


lunch ; she 


alter 


control her unbounded 


much 


to 
how 


ought to have learnt 


curiosity on discovering harm she had 
done to others by seeking to gratify it. 
Vr. Long did not wait for his sister to speak first. 
No use to pretend innocence, Lottie ; you stand 
You invited Blanche here, 


were anxious to see her, but because you 


self-confessed, not be- 


cause you 
would supply you with the information 
Your deter- 
mere 


hoped she 
which you had promised not to seek. 
mination to her 
quibble—a subterfuge of conscience of which you 


that it 


ask no questions was a 


ouvht to have been ashamed. I see now 


would have been much wiser to have told you the 
but you not the best 
and, more- 


truth at the beginning ; are 


hand in the world at keeping a secret ; 
over. I had passed my word that the confidence so 
respected, 


strictly 


frankly placed in me should be 
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he 





Now. however. in order to pre. 
vent your doing further mischief 

and not at all because I think 
you are entitled to know it-] 
am going to tell you the cause 
of the quarrel between Sir Peter 
Molyneux and Ignatz Daranyi, 
Some twenty years ago Daranyj 
became Sir Peter's son-in-lay.” 

“ What?’ 

“ Sir Peter's 
Miss Sybil 
musically 
on the piano and the organ from 
Ienatz Daranyi, who was, at that 


only daughter, 
Molyneux, _ being 


inclined, TOOK lessons 


time, acting as organist at a 
church near Molyneux Park. The 
two young people fell in love; 
to bh 


they confessed first, 


knowing their case 


and, 


hopeless if 


on the chance of being married 
later, they reversed the proper 
order of things got married 
first. and then told Sir Peter 
what they had done. The baronet 
proved a prouder and a_ harder 
man than his daughter had ex. 
pected ; doubtless he had always 
surrounded her with love and 
kindness, never thinking he would 
be repaid in this manner. H 
shut her out of his heart thence- 
forth. and refused to acknow- 
ledge her in any way. She would 
have vone penniless to her hu- 
band had it not been that she 


inherited one hundred pounds a 
year from her mother, which Sir 


withhold, That 





Peter could not 


could now her dangh- 


small income is 
ters: and has always remained 
intact—as I have recently learnt 
no matter to what straits Daranyi may have 
been put 
He took his wife to Hungary when he found that 
it was useless to hope that her father would relent 
and there they passed through different stages 
of poverty until. for some cause or other, thes 


decided to return to England. The post of organist 


here became vacant just then. Daranyi applied for 


it: and here he has been ever since. Now yi u 
know as much as I do, Lottie, except that Sybil 
has no idea who her mother was: and Darany! 


insists on keeping her in ignorance. 

“Those two fine fellows—whom, I confess. I have 
learned to love—settled here, when they discovered 
Daranyi, with the intention of bringing about a Te 
conciliation between him and Sir Peter, and getting 
little Sybil acknowledged by her grandfather. You 
have put a stop to the realisation of that hope. St 
Peter and Daranyi exchanged words last evening 
any 


which place beyond the bounds of possibility 
and 


that be friends: 
all you or any of us can do is to spare Sybil the 


chance they will ever now 




















Peter 

















knowing the truth. I am sure you will 


pain of 
No one here knows of this, except 


agree with me? 
ourselves and Justinia’s friend, Miss Vane, who has 
promised not to mention the matter to anyone 
[ daresay Jim Molyneux will tell Justinia—if she 
accepts him 

“She ‘Il accept him right enough. What girl in 
her senses would throw away the chance of an old 
itle and large fortune!” 

I venture to hope that Justinia will be suffi- 
eiently out of her senses not to have poor Jim's 
environment in her thoughts while she is prom- 


ising to be his wife. My child may be ambitious, 
Lottie, but she is certainly not mercenary. Now, 
shall we » and see what all the youny people are 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
FREE SURRENDER 
‘ERIS case was indeed beyond the 
power of scales to ameliorate. After 
well-nigh sleepless night, and a 
mere pretence at breaking his fast, 


he had gone to Honeysuckle Cottage 





to ascertain what chance there might 
be of persuading Daranyi to see reason. 

The door stood open as usual; but Deri did not 
enter. With all his longing to see his darling, he 
could not force himself into her father’s house 

Emily appeared in response to his ring. She 
wished him good-morning without her usual smile, 
but with a world of sympathy in her somewhat 
homely young face, and asked him to wait a 
moment. Then she went up-stairs: and Deri heard 
his dear one’s voice speaking to her. 

Would Sybil come down and see him? 

But Emily returned alone with a note in her 
hand, which she gave him, saying— 

I mustn't ask you in, sir; but Miss Sybil says 

ill yon please read that in the porch,” 

He took the note, and Emily disappeared, leaving 
him to read with no eye-witness of any emotion 

hich the eontents of his first love-letter might 


ery brief, that little note: telling merely 
how, as he had suspected, Daranyi had compelled 
s' daughter to choose between them, and had 

d plainly that if she saw her lover again he 

equivalent to being told that 

r choi was made in Deri’s favour. Sybil 
had pleaded in vain for one more interview: her 
father had bee inexorable, vowing that his door 
vould be closed against her unless she implicitly 
oveved his commands. 

Ii cannot leave my father without knowing 
whether he is right or wrong. I set myself the 
task of discovering that which you are not free to 
tell me—namely, the cause of the quarrel which 


las wrecked our happiness. I was so happy, Deri, 


in the knowledge of your love: and I feel that— 
faving given you mine—I owe it to you to pro- 


mise that if vhen I know the truth, I find 
that my father is more to blame than Sir Peter 
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(and one may be more in fault than the other), 
I will come to you at once. Meanwhile, do not try 
to see me again, or even to write to me, When 
you have read this, go. dear,” 

Except for a few loving words, this was the con- 
clusion of the note which Deri pressed to his lips 
with such despairing passion, 

He did as she wished, and left the cottage with- 
only at the gate he turned and looked 
For an instant the curtain 


out delay : 
up at her window. 
was drawn aside, and he caught a glimpse of the 
dear face while Sybil kissed her hand to him, 
After returning the salute. he 
hurried away, repressing with difficulty a wild 
longing to rush back and carry her off bodily. 


unsatisfactory 


Thus, for the time being, ended Deri’s love- 
story, Which had begun with such promise of 
success, 

Seeing his ill-fortune in the fair, handsome face 
—bonny and bright no longer—Jim felt ashamed 
of his own gladness when he thought of going to 
the Rectory, whither Deri begyed him to go alone, 
saying he should have a long spin on his bicycle, 


id } ‘ape ny Wren TOM ty 








* Deri pressed the note to his lips,” 
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and try and knock some of the dismalness out 
of himself. 

It was necessary to speak that day to the 
rector’s daughter, if he meant to speak at all; 
for Jim was fully resolved not to let Deri vo away 
alone; and he did not fancy trusting his wooing 
to the eold 
medium of pen 
and ink. 

When Lady 
Morton and Mr. 
Long disappeared 
after luuch, 
therefore, Jim 
turned boldly to 
Justinia and 
asked her to 
vive him a pri- 
vate interview. 

A warm blush 
suffused the 
proud face as 
Miss Long rose 
ind led the way 





to the room 
where, of late, 
she and Jim had 
passed so many 
mornings to- 
vether, with Ted 
as a useful third 

in his sister's 
opinion, at least. 
He never could 
remember what 
words he made 
use of, but he 
never forgot her 
reply 

Holding him 
at arm's length. 
when he would 
have had her 
close against his 


heart, she said, 


vith vivid 
blushes but 
bravely raised 
Cyes 


My ambition 
Vs ‘Yes’ to 
sur Peter Moly- 








be as thorough as her surrender, the said confession 
being much easier than she had anticipated; 
perhaps owing to the circumstance of her being 
now so placed that she could hide her face alto. 
gether, if she chose, against Jim's convenient 
shoulder. “But it wasn't pride exactly, though 
I tried so hard 
not to like you, 
I didn't mind 





your being poor ; 
it was your ap- 
parent content- 
ment with your 
lot that angered 
me. I could 
not understand a 
man of seven- 
and -twenty _ be- 
ing satisfied to 
go through life 


FH 4 i coaching in- 
jh Hl: different. boys in 
Hitt a (MBI Latin and Greek: 
aya . 
/ a man with your 
ving 


! abilities, too 


( ‘Oh, you think 
1 


I am not without 
ability?” 

‘I am not 
going to flatter 
your vanity, sir, 
by telling you 
what I think 
I hope you mean 
to prove that 
you possess 
ability by mak- 
ing me prond of 
you,” 

Then he told 
her of the rela- 
tionship between 
the organist’s 
daughter and 
himself, and how 
Sybil was ig 
noraut of it, and 
likely to remain 
so. Justinia was 
deeply intere sted, 
but she had no- 


thing to suggest; 





neux's heir.” 


“That does “She prayed for strength to do what was right.”—p. 429. the fulness 


not satisfy me.” 
Jim's outstretched arms fell to his side. ‘* Does 
your heart not speak for me, Justinia?” 
The eyes—brave no longer—-drooped swiftly as 
she whispered : 
‘My heart says ‘ Yes* to Ted’s—and my—tutor !” 
That seemed to satisfy him ~«r7 thoroughly. to 
indze by the reception the little speech met with. 
I know you must have thought me very horrid 


and proud Justinia’s confession was going to 


though, out of 


f 


her own happl- 


ness, she longed to help that other pair of lovers. 

There was nothing to fear from Sir Peter om 
their own account. Well-born, and possessed of an 
ample fortune. inherited from an aunt, in addition 
to any provision her father could have made for 
her—and the rector of Moxon was a_ wealthy 
man—Justinia Long was a girl for any family 
to be proud to welcome. And Sir Peter, am 
bitions himself on his grandson's account, was 
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only too glad to find that he had chosen a wife 
who. to use the baronet’s own words, “would keep 
her husband up to the mark, and make him a 
Cabinet Minister in no time.” 

When Jim had gone, after a brief interview 
with the rector, from which both came into pub- 
licity with smiling faces and an increased good 
opinion each of the other, Justinia went to see 
Sybil, whom she was now able, secretly, to regard 
Me a cousin, and who, as standing in that relation- 
ship to Jim, had become dear indeed to her. 

She found her quiet, but not so distressed as she 
had anticipated. The worst was over for the poor 
child; she had sent Deri from her, and now all 
she had to do was to try and survive his absence, 


and not to blame her father for her unhappiness. 
Is it quite hopeless, Sybil?’ Few would have 
recognised the coldly proud Miss Long in this 
tenderly sympathetic girl. 
For the present, yes. I will not let myself 


1 


ubt Daddy—my dear old Daddy, who has always 
petted and spoiled me. But it is terrible to think 


that the days must go by without seeing him, 
Justinia; and not only the days, but the weeks 
md the months, Daddy misses him already. I 


um see that, and it almost gives me hope. Justinia 

I say it, not because I love him, but because I have 
vatched and studied him until I know his every 
vlance, and can almost read his thoughts—I say 
this: Deri Ross is one in a thousand! Kind, 
honourable, true; there is no one like him any- 
where.” 

“Except Jim!” Justinia had not meant to 
say it; she had intended keeping her happiness 
to herself, thinking it cruel to talk of it to Sybil 
while she was so much the reverse of happy. But 
the words were out, and could not be recalled. 
Sybil raised glowing eyes to her friend's face; 
her own sorrow forgotten for the moment. 

“Oh, Justinia! You are engaged—you and Jim! 
How glad Deri will be! How very, very glad I 
am for you both.” 


“You dear, sweet little soul!” Justinia took 


+} 


girl in her arms and hugged her warmly. 
Oh, Sybil, you and Deri are a pair! You are 
every bit as unselfish and lovable as he is! The 





of your feeling so delighted about us when 


one all, wrong with yourselves! 





ling! Put on your hat, Sybil, and 
h me. I must not remain longer 
how, because Jeanie Vane is staying with me, you 
KNOW and we are all going to Greenslade to 


vou fet i her hat, and they walked together 
the road as far as the church, where they 
it bY mutual consent for the organ was 
peainy forth 1 glad triumphant tones. and the 
isle it was giving to all who chose to listen was 
the musi f Deri’s March. 
Who was playing Justinia thought it might 
Deri himself, but Sybil knew better. 
It is Daddy.” she said with a pitiful littk 
nile. “I told you that I was sure he missed him. 


Perhaps he will play other things of /is after 
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this. Shall you mind if I leave you here and yo 
into the church: I think I should like to listen. 
Give my love to Jim, and tell him how glad 
I am! 

She stole into the empty church, unheard by 
Daranyi, who was still thundering out the March 
which had struck the first note of success for his 
concert the night before. 

As Sybil had anticipated, he passed from the 
March to other compositions of the young country 
man who had. unknown to himself, become almost 
necessary to his very existence. 

And Sybil did more than listen: she knelt and 
prayed for strength to do what was right, and to 
bear her trouble in a proper spirit; and when she 
arose she felt both strengthened and_ refreshed, 
having put her whole heart into her prayer. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
SYBIL HAS A’ VISITOR, 


AUTUMN passed into winter. and winter 






began to show signs of giving place 
to spring, and yet neither Sir Peter 
ail Molyneux ner Ignatz Daranyi gave 
ea Deri Ross was still an exile from 
the home of his adoption. According to Jim, it was 
doing him no harm. He had been hard at work 
during all these weeks; and, besides having several 


way an inch, 


short compositions published—delicate morceau for 
piano and violin—he was shortly te produce some- 
thing more ambitious, a cantata which Jim declared 
surpassed anything of the kind he had ever heard, 
He told Sybil as much when he came down to 
Moxon to “fetch” Justinia, as he put it; and Sybil 
was quite ready to believe him. 

A severe attack of gout promising to keep Sir 
Peter a prisoner and prevent his being present at 
the wedding, Deri had consented to act as_ best 
man. Sybil was to be chief bridesmaid. Justinia 
insisted on that, and, to Sybil’s wonder, she was 
strongly supported by Lady Morton. It would 
therefore be inevitable that she and Deri should 
meet ; and Sybil pondered over the manner in 
which she should inform her father of this fact, 
determining to seize the opportunity to beg him 
to relent and take Deri back into favour. 

While she yet pondered, the way was made plain 
before her, and the cloud which had recently 





shadowed her life was removed for her by a faith- 
ful hand, 

Two days before Justinia and Vim were to b 
married. and one day before Deri ~as expected to 
put in an appearance, Miss Daranyi was informed 
by Emily that “Mr. Scarlet” wished to speak to 
her. William had been taking a holiday, and 
had that day returned to his duties at Mr. Pye’'s 





armed with some information which he lost no 
time in imparting to the organist’s daughter. 
“You will pardon the liberty I take, Miss 
Daranyi.’ he began, nervously fidgeting with his 
hat, which he had declined to allow Emily to take 
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from him. “If I'd had an idea of the truth, I'd 
have told you at once—thinking it only right you 
should know, and not understanding at all why 


why they haven't told you; though I was cer- 
tainly right in—in my surmise.” 
* Your 
* As to your reason for sending Mr. Ross away.” 
* I[—I—-please go on!’ 

[ know you'll forgive me if I say that I 
humbly-desire your happiness more than anything 
else. And now you can tell him when he 
to-morrow—I hear he is coming for the wedding 
William paused 
he had prepared her suffi- 


surmise!” she asked faintly. 


comes 


that it—it is all right, because——” 
to inquire of himself if 
ciently for what he considered the dazzling truth. 
Satisfied that he had, he 
know, being the grand-daughter of Sir Peter Moly- 


continued: “because, you 
neux makes you a kind of cousin to Mr. Ross.” 
To say that the climax took Sybil Daranyi by 
surprise is putting it very mildly indeed. 
simply electrified by the bright gleam of light thus 
what had been all darkness and doubt; the 


She was 


cast on 
more so that she did not doubt the wonderful truth 
for an instant. All that had happened pointed to 
it as a fact, and her condition of mind was clearly 
shown in the first uttered—more to her- 
self than to her visitor. 

“Why did I not 
hours and hours I have 
at the truth, why did not 
And why would they not tell me?” 

*That is where I have ventured to 
prised,’ resumed William modestly. 

“How did you discover it Sybil flashed 
round on him like a meteor, nearly taking away 


words she 


before? In all the 
trying to get 
occur to me? 


guess it 
wasted in 
this 


feel sur- 


his breath by the glowing brightness of her face 
and the dazzling brilliance of her eyes. 


I have been staying with my cousin, who is 
gamekeeper at Molyneux Park, Miss Daranyi. The 
sexton there is of a musical turn, and plays the 
cornet a little, like [ do myself; and he got  per- 
mission for me to try the organ when he found I 
could play the harmonium, which | did on the Sunday 


evening, the organist being ill; and I suppose it 
was on that account that I was allowed to try the 


an, It 


out the use of the 


nicely, trying to puzzle 
with the 


passed the time 


stops and practising 


pedals ; and when the sexton was about we used 
to have longish talks. which made it natural for 
me to tell him where I from; and he 


came recov- 


nised Moxon as the name of the place where the 
young lady lived whom Mr. Molyneux was going to 
marry 

I didnt say much about Mr. Molyneux and Mr 
Ross being here. not knowing how they ‘d_ lik 
it; but. of course. [ spoke of the band and Mr. 
Daranyi, and when the sexton heard that name 
he seemed struck by it. ‘Wait a moment, says 
he ; what he called besides Daranyi so 
I told him, and—and mentioned you, too. Mis 
Daranyi; and when he heard your name he 
jumped up in a hurry and ran to where the 
books were kept—the marriage registers and that 


And presently he called out: ‘I guess ‘tis the 
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same! Here's the 
I looked, and there I 
Graham Molyneux had, 
that very day, married an Ignatz Daranyi, 


care 
that a 


entry, if you to see it! 


read Miss Sybil 
twenty-one years ago, op 

“Well, to cut a long story short, the sexton, who's 
an oldish told me he 
well, though the bride and bridegroom took care to 


man, remembered it very 


him out of the way, and to have a strange 
clergyman to them by But Sir 
Peter Molyneux was, naturally, very angry when 
it all came out, and he never spoke to his daughter 
afterwards. That’s the story, Miss Daranyi, and 
I thought you ought to know it, if you didn’t.” 
» Thank Sybil was sufficiently herself by 
this time to be to speak calmly ; . 
and took William’s hand and pressed it. 
you from my heart, and I shall 
upon you as a true and valued friend.” 
“= you 
And then his hand was dragged away, and William 


send 


marry licence. 


you.” 
she rose 
“T thank 
always look 


able 


are happy, that’s all I care about!” 


rushed out of the house. Sir Peter's  grand- 
daughter stood where he had left her, thinking 
deeply, until she heard her father’s step in the 


little hall. 

“Daddy!” She faced him in the doorway of the 
sitting-room, looking so bright that he wondered 
if this could be the drooping, pale-faced girl at 
sight of whom his conscience had frequently smote 
him of late. “ Daddy, come in here, dear; I want 
to scold you.” 

Daranyi meekly did as he was told, wondering 
what had come to pass to work this change and 
bring back the Sybil of old. 

* You have been very cruel to me, Daddy!” The 
radiant creature had pushed him into a chair and 
now stood over him, looking threatening and deter- 
mined. “ Very cruel indeed have you been to me 
--your only child, whom you profess to love. And 
only for the petty reason of indulging in an equally 
petty a man injured as Deri 
Ross would have scorned to injure you. /h 
once tried to make me forget my duty to you, 
Daddy dear; he left 
between you, and I firmly believe he 
been terribly disappointed in me had I chosen to 
inclination rather than duty. Duty bade 
I did not know why you should think 
trusted you. 


spite against you 


never 


me perfectly free to choose 
would have 


follow 
lie obey you ; 
proper to make me 
Now that I know the 
longer. I know that 
though I[ love you as 


unhappy. but I 
truth I shall obey you no 
have been wrong; and 
ever, I feel that 


you 
much as 


duty now goes hand in hand with inclination, 
and I shall tell Deri so to-morrow. He is coming 
to-morrow, Daddy, to be Jim's best man: and, as 
1 am chief bridesmaid. we shall have a good 
opportunity for a quiet chat some time during the 
day Do you hear me. Dad! And are you going 


to thank me for giving you back the—son—whom 
o terribly missed ! 


held out his 


you have 


and Sybil nestled 


to his disjointed 


Daranyi arms, 


close to him, listening eagerly 


W ords, 
missed him 


‘You cant how I ’ve 


I’ve been punished for my obstinacy, Sybil. 


euess 


if that 
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LHE 


i; any satisfaction to you, you vixen . . . The 
oy is music personified; he expresses all one’s 
ushts on that violin of his . . . and satisfies 

| one’s desires Fell him I am sorry; and bring 


m back to supper, Sybil 


[he rest is inaudible. 
fed: and perhaps by 


ntly went 


But you are young yet 


up-stairs and 


We will play 
Miss him? You think 


But Sybil was satis- 


way of proving as much to 


tried on 


in the dress she was to wear at Justinia’s 
lding 
The material was silk, the colour a pale shade 
heliotrope: and she thought how well mignonette 
ld have looked with it. But mignonette was 
rtainly be obtained at Moxon in March, so 
she must be content with lilies, which smell equally 
eet—sweeter. some people may think. She only 
ed Deri Ross might be of that opinion. 


doubt that the dress fitted to per- 


tion, and suited her to a T. With a sigh of 
tisfaction 1 which there was expressed a vast 
jount of hope for what the morrow might bring 
rth—or, at least, the day after to-morrow—Sybil 
wefully disrobed herself of her exquisite rown 


vn-stairs 


1 went « 
purpos Delngy to go as 
J tinta that she 

mly th e should act 


CHAPTER XX 


TO PLEASE JIM AND ME, 


~ YBIL, my dar- 


ling ! 

Deri! Oh, 
D ie 

Acting on 
Justinia’s ud- 


delivered to him at the 





i | prise s shi 

| hat cold 

larch afternoon. darning a 
r ot h f ! <ocks 

I thoug Ld t look 

and see you on my way 


said Deri presently. in 
his old happy. auda- 
is manner Justinia told 


wouildn I 





Ha decided t 
parenta thority, Svbi 
make it a double weddin 
I rrTow 
No ju She laughed 

re heartily in she had 
Tor " | 
freshine as _ 
ipudenc K: De- 
I \\ i your 
yiVll 


in ordinary walking attire, 


knew now 


far as the Rectory to 
why it-was 
as chief bridesmaid at 
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“Gone on to the hotel with my portmanteau. 
Why?” 
“ Wait a moment, then 
Sybil left him and ran 
later with her 
with its bow. she 


up-stairs, returning «an 


father's favourite violin, 


laid carefully on the 


instant 
which, 
table. 
“What is that asked 
voing to make me earn my tea?’ 
~* Better than that. When we see 
I want you to play that 
of yours which he used to like so much.” 
And that was how the great 


for!” Deri, “Are you 
Daddy cominy 
down the road Serenade 
change came into 
the organist’s face as he approached his home that 
afternoon. When they first caught sight of him 
he walked with bowed head and lagging step 
*He has been like that 
Sybil told her lover. * Now. Deri. begin, dear.” 
So Deri 


ever since you went, 


eyes watching the familiar 
fivure drawing nearer and nearer. 


began, his 
Daranyi raised his head and seemed 
then he straightened 
then he sho 


Suddenly 
to sniff the air himself 


and walked almost erect : forward as 


though propelled by invisible hands. and actually 

















“There was no doubt that it titted to perfection,” 
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ran down the garden path, to the 
and amusement of Deri the 
with merriment at the 


mingled pleasure 
irrepressible. who was 
shaking effect of his 
music 

* What a donkey I was not to try it that night 
last September when he turned me out, Sybil!” 

But Sybil was at the 
just as her father ran up, panting and excited. 
Has the boy come back!” 


frent door, opening it, 
‘Sybil. is he here? 
Something in the tone disposed of Deri’s mirth. 
t once that he very 
man, on whom he 
notes of his 


and he realised all ¢ Was near 
the heart of this 
could work such wonders with a few 
violin. 

“Yes. I have back, 
answered for himsclf, ceasing to play as he walked 
into the little hall: more—I am 
not going away again without Sybil.” 

What an tovether ! 
walked up to th 
and to excuse 


obstinate 


come Mr. Daranyi,” he 


*and—what is 


Deri 


respects lo 


evening they spent 
pay his 


himself from dining 


Rectory to 


the bride-elect, 


there; and then he returned to the Cottage, where 
he stayed until Sybil turned him out and sent 
her father to bed. 


All thre understood that there was little or 
no chance of moving Sir Peter: but, except on 
Deris account. Sybil declared frankly she was 
not at all troubled on that score. 

“As Sir Peter's grand-daughter, I should have 
to develop into a fine lady, and I am not sure 


that I could act the part.’ 

* You wouldn’t need to act it,” declared her lover : 
“you are a fine lady born, my Sybil— the finest 
and the sweetest lady that I ever hope to meet 
with 

There cloud the 
the wedding-day least, 
the bride and bridegroom, and nothing which was 
they had started on their brief 
having promised Sir Peter they 


Was nothing to brightness of 


-nothing, at which touched 
noticed before 
honeymoon, 
would not be away many weeks. 

But when they had Sybil hurried home, 
thinking her father had not seemed himself when 
she left him that morning. 

The excitement of the previous day, and of the 
through, had 


Jim 
gone 
been too 


service so recently gone 


much for nerves more enfeebled of late than 
anyone guessed. It had been a tremendous strain 
on his whole nature for Daranyi to emulate Sir 


Peter's obstinacy. and to persevere day by day in 


making his daughter unhappy by closing his heart 
loved. A great 


and his door against the man she 


part of his joy at seeing Deri had been on Sybil 
account: once resolved to give in, he had becom: 
all a ty to have her happiness complet 

B vy had come reaction: and now had also 
con Sybil had f ed revere cold, accom- 
panied by | er, Which made those about him 





very anxious indeed, though they did not anticipate 


that the organist s days were numbered 


One evening. towards the end, Daranyvi beeame 
wholly conscious Looking yearningly at = Sybil. 
ind beckoning to Deri, who was also in the room 
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alone, 


‘I've got to leave her Take care of her 
and make her happy. Marry her at once, Karl— 
promise me! I know how you kecp a_ promise.” 

And 
from all trouble as far as lay in his power, 

When the its early April 
brightness, the peacefully 


Deri promised. vowing to shield his wife 


morning came, in 


organist’ slept a sleep 


from which he would not wake until the last 
great day; and his daughter was alone, save for 
that warm heart on which she felt she could leap 


in confidence, and from which flowed sympathy 


and love, thoughtful, tender, and inexhaustible, 


gout. It 


amount of ex. 


Sir Peter could not vet rid of his 
prevented his taking his 
ercise, and it also promoted a good deal of hard 


daily 


thinking. 


Finding his grandfather practicaliy a prisoner 


on his return from the all too brief honeymoon 
Jim was surprised that he was so amiable. Ik 
attributed it to Justinia’s presence and influenc 


und he may have been right ; for Justinia. in her 


new happiness, was a delightful addition to th 


household 


household as it had 
dignity charmel Sir Peter 
and her bright spirits 


such a masculine 
Her 
fascinated 


been for years. 


her grace him, 
kept 

But 
approval, set 
in performing it 

When they had been home a week Jim gave her 
a letter which he had received from Deri, 
She read it, and put it in 


him entertained. 
had, 
herself a 


husband's cordial 


lost no time 


Justinia with her 


task, and she 


to read 
smiled, her pocket, 
saying— 

“Tam going to keep it a little while, Jim, Go 
want to have 
grandfather all to myself this morning.” 
shrugged his 


out fer an hour or two, will you? I 

Jim smiled in shoulders, 
and acted the 
appearing at once. 

Then Justinia took a dainty pretence of needle 
work into the room where Sir Peter liked to pass 
his mornings, and announced that she had come 
to talk. 

© Talk 


response, 


part of obedient husband by dis 


away!” said the baronet. 


“Thank you; but please don’t forget that you 
have given me permission I am voing to talk 
about Deri and Sybil. Did Jim tell you that we 
stayed a night with them as we came through 
London * 

“Jim knows better than to disregard my wish 
by mentioning people whom I have no Cesire t 
hear about.” was the grim repl 


Justinia dropped her work in her lap 


at him. 


‘Do you know.” she said boldly, “at your @ 
vou ought to be a very lovab 1 man: but ¥ 
ire not What have thos two done to offer 
you! Mr. Daranyi certainly may have been 
blame; but he is dead, poor man, and I think 
is quite time you forgave him 

“Do you! Sir Peter wi o astonished a 


forgot to lose his 


being taken to task that he 
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*Do you know, you ought te be a very lovable old man.”—p. 432. 


stared at Justinia in 


temper: h 
wonder, 
She drew Deri's letter from her pocket; it was 
full of his happiness with his young wife; of his 
still keen regret for and it concluded 
with a characteristic inquiry as to whether there 
was any possibility of the dear old granite heart 
(meaning Sir Peter Molyneux, Bart.) softening to 
his grand-daughter. 


open-mouthed 


her loss; 


There were several other very 
Deri-like expressions scattered generously through 
each page, but Justinia fearlessly handed the letter 
to Nir Peter, saying 

“Will you read that—to please me?” 

He hesitated 

“To please Jim and me,” 


she amended. “Jim has 





always been a good grandson to you: you will not 
refuse to do a little thing like that to please him?” 

Sir Peter took the letter and read it from be- 
ginning to end; then he went back and read it 
again, smiling slightly now and then as he fell 
gradually under the charm of the writer, seeming 
to see Deri’s bonny face, and to listen to his cheery 
words, Justinia away, leaving the letter 
with him. 

When Jim came home to lunch he sought his 
wife in his room. Sir Peter was 
alone. He looked up and said quietly— 

“Jim, write to Deri for me, will you? Tell the 
lad to bring wife—my grand-daughter 
Sybil.” tHI 


went 


grandfather's 


home his 


END 

































The ‘‘Gods”’ of the South Seas. 





By F. M. Holmes. 


(With Sixteen Illustrations from Photographs.) 


TRANGE in- 
deed is the 
world of the 
South 
** gods.” Hor- 

ugliness, un- 
couth savagery, and 
grotesque mialignity, 
grin and glower upon 
us at every turn. 
We are in a realm 
of repulsive hide- 
ousness and of the 
crudest imagin- 
ings, the 
these 


Ss 
LEY 


rible 


Sea 


while 
stories of 
gods and demi-gods 
are vague, varied, 
and frequently as 
difficult to grasp as 
a fleeting cloud. 
stories, 
seem how 
though 


Some 
indeed, 
unknown, 





the idols illustrat- 

ing them remain, 

FIGURE FROM PLEASAN' like the mysterious 
iorepspsiets relics of a lost 

(Ellice Group.) literature. Some 
figures, again, are 


probably sacred objects, or objects having peculiar 
powers, rather than complete deities—the objects 
ef adoring veneration. 

But let us endeavour to thread our way through 
the tangled maze. And first we may notice that 
the rule, do not appear to have 
worshipped the exact image of wood or of stone 
which they set up, but regarded it as the resi- 
dence, for the time being, of the deity it was 
supposed to represent. 

Thus in a conversation which the Rev. 
Ellis, one of the agents of the London Missionary 
Society, had with an idol-maker, nearly a hundred 


natives, as a 


James 


years ago, at Raiatea, he assured the missionary 
that, though sometimes he thought the whole 
affair was deception, and only continued his 


business for the remuneration he received, yet 
it other times he really did think that the gods 
he had made were “ powerful beings”; and for 
this reason, the had been borne 
to the temple and had * filled with the 
atua that is, filled with god, 

It is difticult that 
could think such roughly carved, uncouth figures 
such a one as that from 


because images 
been 

the 

indeed to believe anyone 
as these South Sea gods 
Pleasant Island (Ellice Group) could have any power: 
while, on the other hand, some un- 
known god from Nicobar Island 
to frighten Seen in 

with the 


such as an 
are ugly enough 
» dusky twilight, 
coming moaning through the 
figures would seem malignant enouch 


anyone, 
storm 


trees, such 





to convince any superstitious and impressionable 


native with their evil power. 

Still further, the family gods called “ Toos” 
were only supposed to be thus filled with the 
deity at certain times, or in response to the 


prayers of the priest. During this time the 
natives imagined the image to be powerful; but 
when the god had departed the power had de. 
parted also, and the image, though still sacred, 
became devoid of extraordinary faculty. 

A number of these household gods from Easter 
Island present a strange famine-stricken appear. 
ance, and it is supposed that they were carved 
to commemorate a terrible famine. They have 
probably since regarded as _house- 
hold deities, something like the Larés and Penates 
of the ancient Romans. 

So, then, we gather from the testimony of 
themselves that the Polynesians, or 
regarded their gods as “ power. 
ful spiritual beings”; but made images of them, 
nevertheless, either to represent their forms, to 
possibly symbolise their character, or as a means 
whereby the natives might communicate with 
them and obtain a revelation of their will. 


come to be 


missionaries 
the best of them 
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Like other mythologies, the Polynesian professes 
to recognise a Supreme Being. He is Taaroa-Upas- 
Vahu, whose name becomes Tauaroa in Hawaii 
and probably Tangaroa in the western islands. 
Taaroa Was supposed to have been “ born of 
night He appears to have proceeded from a 
state of chaos, or of darkness, and to have been 
toiri, or without parents—uncreated himself, but 
the er of the other gods. Legends concern 
ing him ry. however: and the whole matter 
(as 1b ma vell be) appears involved in the deepest 
obscurit He is indeed born of darkness,” and 
has emerged from mystery. Perhaps the most 
comm version is, as some of the native 


that 
Taaroa was a man deified 
after his death. 

His image is sometimes 
four feet high by 
a foot or so broad, and 
rudely carved out of 
white and durable wood. 
He is studded all 
with small 


wise men declare, 


about 


over 
idols, which 
form the features 
face as well as 
other parts of his 
The oi ject of these 


ven 
f his 
udorn 
body. 
decorations is to indicate 
the numbers of other 
which he has 
There is a 
opening to his back, giv 


gods 


created. door 


ing access to the interior 


of the image, which is 
hollow, and sometimes 
small images are de 


therein, 
with the idea of enduing 
them with something of 
his supposed supernatural 


posited possibly 





power. Another account 
describes him as Aa, “the 


national god of Rurutu”: 


A HOUSEHOLD GOD FROM he too was decorated 
EASTER ISLAND. with small gods outside, 
while a door in the idol’s 

back revealed the interior to be full also of little 


Rurutu was that he 
the ancestor of the people of the island, and was 


gods. The tradition in was 


deified after death. There seems little doubt, 
therefore, that Aa is the same as Taaroa, and the 
fact affords an illustration of the same god ap 
pearing under different names in different islands, 
Different ki) f images also appear of the same 
god. 

For a time, according to a tradition of the Lee 
ward Islands anroa seems to have lived alone; 
then he cr 1, as his tirst act, his daughter 
Hina. Av rolled away, and Taaroa and _ his 
daughter made the world, the sea and land, and 
the heavens; then, with Hina to assist him, he 
created the wods. And these—at all events, the 
first order of deities—were generally gods of some 


idea or thing Thus several were gods of war, and 


one at least (named Rootane) was a god of peace. 
Some, curious enough, who 
were regi at 


were gods of idiots, 
inspired, 


Oro was 1 war god and the great national 





THI 


SOUTH 


god of Ta 


hiti. The 
image of 
Oro was 


simply a 
straight, un 
carved piece 


of wood 
adorned 
with feath 


ers. He was, 
as some 
people 
would say, 
“nothing to 
look at.” 
But why? 
The reason 
is very puz- 
zliing until 
we remem- 
ber that he 


was re 
garded as 
the chief 


god of war: 
and as the 
gods were 
besought to 
enter the 
weapons of 
war, it ap 
pears to us 
as not un 
likely that th 
io repre n 


was sup yx sed 


TERIAPATURA, 
OF ORO, GOD 
WAR. 

(Idol take 
Joh W a 


Aituta 























TAAROA-UPAS-VAHU, THE SUPREME 


(The 


hire 


GOD OF POLYNESIA, 


on the vight hand is the back of 
the idol, 


figure of Oro was really intended 
war club, which the chief war god 
to animate or inspire. 


SON 


oO} 


Oro was not only the great 
national god of Tahiti, but of 
some other islands also; yet 
there were several other wat 
gods, such as Tairi, chief idol 
of the Sandwich Islanders; 
and Rimaroa, the meaning of 
whose name might perhaps 
be rendered as “ long-arm ”™ 
or “long-hand.” And, curious 
though it may appear, though 
Oro was the chief war god, 
yet the others were of su- 
perior rank; for were they 
not created by Taaroa before 
Oro’s birth? 

Oro, of course, had a wife, 
who was created’ by Taaroa, 
and of their was 
named Teriapatura, who was 
regarded as the national pro- 
tector of several islands, in- 
cluding Tahiti, Raiatea, Hua- 
hine, ete. On the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, two idols 
were bought by the Rev. 
John Williams for a couple of 
tish-hooks, one of which was 
probably Teriapatura, used 
as a post in a cook-house 
at Aitutaki; it has now for 
reposed in the 


one sons 


some years 








TAHITI, 


WORSHIPPED IN 


TANE, A GOD FORMERLY 


British Museum, being contributed by the London 
Missionary Society. Another son of Oro was Hiro, 
a god of the sea, but also, strangely enough, the 
god of thieves. 
Many wonderful 
occasion he fought 


of Hiro. On 
with the 
storm, and descended 
to the depths of the 
ocean. Making 
friends with the 
monsters there in a 
jolly, good - natured 
sort of way, he dwelt 
with them for a time. 


are told 


the gods of 


stories 


one 





But the monsters 
were treacherous, 
and one day they 
lulled him to sleep 
in a cavern while 
the god of the 
winds (playing 
while the cat was 


caused a 
terrible storm to 
arise, with the un- 
gentlemanlike object 
of destroying a ship 
in which some fol 
lowers of Hiro were 
sailing. Destruction 
seemed imminent, 
when they besought 
his aid, and another 


sleeping), 











being a friendly 

spook, shall we say? 

B® §6rthough we fear the 

. a Polynesians knew 

TERONGC, WITH HIS THREE — yot that modern 
SONS ON HIS BREAST. word — entered the 
(From the Island of Rarotonga.) cave, awoke the 
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slumbering Hiro, and told him of his friends’ danger, 
Like a true monarch of the waters, he rose to the 
surface at once, rebuked the wicked god of the 
winds, frustrated his knavish tricks, and so his 
friends were able to reach port in safety. The 
moral of which simple tale was, no doubt, that 
fisherfolk and persons who went down to the sea 
in canoes should worship Hiro, and bring votive 
offerings to his temple in which his priests could 
gleefully participate. 

There were gods of the earth, the sea, and the 
air. To the untutored islanders all the splendours 
and all the awfulness of Nature were peopled by 


the dawn and the evening breeze, 


calm 


deities : 





UVIO-MOGURU, 


(From the Torres Straits. A god appealed to in sickness, and whe 


also made everything grow.) 


the blast of the tempest and the roar of the 
ocean, the lonely valley, the rushing waterfall, and 
the rocky pass—all and everything were to them 
the dwelling-place of spirits exerting an influence, 
generally cruel and malignant, upon man. 

The blue shark and some other fish were regarded 
as sacred, and, perhaps, fear of these voracious 
enemies led the natives to worship them. The 
blue sharks were believed to be used by the gods, 
and to be obedient to their priests. Red feathers 
also were supposed to be sacred, and these, taken 
from the idols, were believed to retain the powers 
of vengeance possessed by the gods. 

Taaroa, however, created three orders of gods 
before the birth of Oro. The first order consisted 
chiefly of the deities of peace and war, also an 
analogue of Neptune called Tuaraatai, and a dcg- 
shaped god named Toahitu, who fulfilled a curious 
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rwo CURIOUS UNKNOWN A DISTRICT Gop. OF 
FIGURES FROM DARNLEY MANGAIA, ONE OF 
ISLAND, THE HERVEY GROUP, 


mission, for he saved such as were in peril of 
falling from trees and rocks. Then a second class 
were created, who were heralds, or intermediates 
between gods and men; while a third order were 
largely descendants of a god called Raa, and some 
of them were numbered among the doctors of the 
islanders, There were also gods of districts, of 
families, and of professions; but it is not clear 
whether they belonged to this third order or not. 
In the tangled maze there appears to be but one 
clear path viz. the distinction between those 
gols who were “born of night,” or existed from 
the commencement of things, and those who 
could not boast of this vague and mysterious origin. 
lane, a god formerly worshipped in Tahiti, seems 
to have belonged to this latter class. Tane was, 
for a wonder, a benevolent god, and he was sup- 
posed to exert his influence in checking sorcery 
or its effects, and in expelling evil spirits. 
Uvio-Moguru was a somewhat similar deity from 
the Torres Straits, and was appealed to in sickness 
in these words: “Oh, Uvio, finish the sickness 
of our dear om and give life.” We give al 


photograph of Uvio. He was placed on the 
sufferer when asleep, and in a flickering firelight 
must have looked horrible enough to frighten a 


nervous patient out of his senses. Curiously, also, 
Uvio was regarded as the god who made every- 
thing grow. 

Terongo was one of the chief South Sea gods, 
and he is generally represented as standing on 
the heal of one of his sons, who, in turn, stands 
on the head of another son, and he again is placed 
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on the hedd of a third son. Thus there are four 
figures perched on one another's heads, Terongo 
being on the top and the last being much smailer 
than the first, and placed on a small pedestal. 
Other images represent him with his three sons 
on his breast. Terongo was also called Kai- 
tangata, or ‘“ Man-eater,” and the priests of this 
deity were appropriately enough supposed to be 
inspired by a shark. 

This idea of grouping gods together in one 
rough carving appears again in Tebuabina, which 
represents three sons of Rongo, a chief deity in 
the Hervey Islands, and which appears analogous 
to Orono in Hawaii. Two of these idols are placed 
side by side, and a third just below and in front 
of them, the three being perched on the top of a 
comparatively long and roughly carved stick. A 
somewhat similar arrangement has sometimes 
been seen on the natives’ canoes, where an orna 
mental wooden carving is fixed, and at the top 
of the carving appear two roughly shaped figures 
representing gods worshipped by sailors or fisher 
men. These gods are probably Tuaraatai and 
tuahatu, who seem to have been the chief 
marine gods, or one may have been Hiro. 

An extraordinary tale is related of Ruahatu, 
who is practically the Neptune of the South Seas. 
There is a.story that Taaroa was one day so 
angry with mankind because of their disobedience 
that he upset the earth into the sea, when only 
a few projecting points were left, which, of course, 
were the South Sea Islands—a neat little childish 














DANCE MASK. 
(From Murray Island, Torres Straits.) 


story this, which forgets the large continents of 
the world, because the natives did not know of 
them. But a variation of it represents a fisher- 
man pursuing his calling on the sacred water 
above the calm depths where, in groves of coral, 





Ruahatu was repos 
ing. The hooks 
caught the hair of 
the slumbering god, 
who became very 
angry because — his 
hair was pulled, and 
rose to the surface 
and abused the un- 
fortunate  tisherman 
soundly. But the 
wrathful god = de- 
clared the whole 
land should be de- 
stroyed for the 
fisherman's fault ; 
and while, because 
of the delinquent’s 
penitence and = im 
portunity, the god 
pardoned him and 
directed him with 
his wife and = child 
to a place of safety, 
yet the other islands 





GUARDIAN Ion, P.Acep and their innocent 


AT A SACRED ENCLOSURE inhabitants were 
ro PROTECT IT, destroyed by a 
(This : ! thood. Subsequently 
place ut Kairut, Uawaiian Istunds.) the waters subsided, 


wand the erring, but 
pardoned, fisherman and his wife became the an 
cestors of the present natives. 

Another instance of grouping gods is seen in two 
curious unknown figures from Darnley Island, one 
being side 
Ways on the 
shoulders — of 
the other and 
holding on to 
his head. 
Their limbs 
are swathed 
in cords of 
tobacco, and 
their faces. 
Which are re 
markably 
alike, are cu 
riously peaked 
and pointed 
In noted dis 
tinction to 
some of the 
dull flat fea 
tures of the 
South Sea 
gods. 

The hideous 
ness of some 
of the’ idols 
is remark 
able. The 


natives revel 





in hideous 
ness, as GUARDIAN IDOL MADE OF BASKET- 
witness 2 WOolt COVERED WITH FEATHERS, 


dance mask tHE TEETH ARE FROM DOGs, 


from Murray (From Hawaiian Islands.) 


THE QUIVER. 








Island in the Torres Straits—perhaps because they 
do not know how to make a better. ; 

There are a great number of marine deities. and 
they were probably bold sailors or fishermen whose 
names have stood out above those of their fellows 
by reason of their great exploits, and have been 
afterwards deified. It is probably as though we 
English elevated our Francis Drakes and Lord 
Nelsons into gods, and our sculptors beginning 
to carve images of them, the sculptures then 
being taken to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and supposed 
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FIRE-CHARM MADE OF CORAL, 
(From Mer, Torres Straits.) 


to be endowed with supernatural qualities. In 
such a manner, it appears, have many of the gods 
f the heathen grown. 

Many of the idols are roughly carved on pieces 
of wood as pedestals, and these pieces can be placed 
in the ground, either in the enclosure called a 
temple or near to a chief's house. There were 
three kinds of temples -viz. national, for the chief 
idols; secondly, district temples, for local or district 
gods; and, thirdly, domestic, for what may be 
called household gods. These temples were called 
maraes in the South Seas, and, according to the 
celebrated Rev. John Williams, of the London 
Missionary Society, the marae at Opoa, in Raiatea, 
was the great headquarters of idolatry for Tahiti, 
the Society and other islands. This is, perhaps, 
not surprising, as Opoa was supposed to be the 
birthplace of Oro. Some of the largest of the dis- 
trict gods have been seen at Mangaia in the 
Hervey group, but no reliable information as to 
name and history is obtainable. 

Ruanun was a deity of Aitutaki. Ages ago he 
sailed from the island of Raiatea and settled at 
\itutaki, where he died. Then he was elevated 
into a god, and became known as Te-atua-taitai-tere, 
“the conductor of fleets.” When Captain Cook, 
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the celebrated navigator, sailed to the island, the 
natives obtained from him a= piece of a broken 
wineglass and an old silk handkerchief, which 
they appended to the idol as an offering to the 
vod for conducting Cook to their shores, 

\s for the idols themselves, they were generally 


rough logs of the aito tree—a very hard wood, 
the hardest 
in folds of sacred cloth or braids of cocoanut 
roughly carved; or, again, 
shaped from siliceous or calcareous 


indeed, the natives knew--swathed 
fibre : Sore were 
they were 

stone or lava. Fire-charms are also made of 
lava, and belief in fire-charms seems widely 
spread. They are made to represent an old 
woman whose special duty it was to watch the 
fire and see that it did not die out. When the 
old woman left the fire she put this charm in her 
place. The natives evidently thought that the 
fire was alive, and the fire-charm was put in 
place of the old woman to watch that the fire 
did not run away—possibly as a scarecrow (instead 
f a boy) is put in our fields to frighten away birds. 
sacred guardians were 
cleyerly made of basket-work, and decorated with 
the sacred red feathers, and were placed at the 


Sometimes idols or 


entrance to the marae or sacred enclosure, to 
mard it: or these wicker-work erections may 
have been the places where the oracle answers 


the questions addressed to the gods. Thus in 


1808, during civil war in some of the islands, 
the priest of Oro sided with the rebels against 
Pomare, kit f Tahiti, EKimeo, ete., and this cir 
umstance ) ouraged the king and his loyal 
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\ uw) 
lowers that it probably caused their retreat 
from the island. The answers of the oracle were 
Renerally given by the priests. Sometimes. how- 
tver, as in the Sandwich Islands, the king con 
ealed himself in the basket-work frame and gave 
the x sponses himself. 
Some remarkable stone figures have been found 
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HOR HAKA NANA-TA 
EASTER ISLAND. 
~-« - 





HOA-HAKA-NANA-TA, 


(A ‘ ¢ brought by HAMS. “ Tope from 
Easter Island.) 


on Easter Island—so called hecause discovered at 
Easter, 1722, by Captain Cook. One of these, 
weighing four tons and measuring eight feet high, 
rejoices in the name Hoa-haka-Nana-Ia, and is 
now to be seen at the British Museum. On the 
back are carved paddles and other designs. 
Whether it really was a deity no one knows. 
The figures have a scornful cast of countenance, 
and stand on the island as lonely monuments of 
days long gone by. Nothing is known of them 

how they came there, who carved them, and 
the tools used in shaping them. But if their 
hard faces reveal anything of their supposed 
character, they would be as unpleasant as other 
deities of the South Seas. But the truth is, they 
form one of the unsolved mysteries of the world. 

From the greater part of Polynesia idolatry has 
now largely passed away. This is mainly due to 
the labours of the London Missionary Society, 
while the Church Missionary Society has worked 
in New Zealand, the Wesleyans in Fiji and the 
Friendly Isles, and the Presbyterians in the New 
Hebrides. Before the efforts of these organisa 
tions, and the native teachers they have trained, 
the cruel and degrading superstitions—often in- 
volving human sacrifices—have been chased away 
like the darkness of night, and the light of a fairer 
faith has dawned over the islands like the bright 
mornings that rise on the South Seas themselves. 


The Editor desires to acknowledge the courtesy 
of the authorities of the British Museum and of 
the London Missionary Society for permission to 
photograph the idols illustrated in this article, 
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By her side was the soldier son. 


, PROUD woman was Ann Lever on 
that Sunday 
walked down to church, past the 





afternoon, as shi 


cottage gardens, gay with tall 
| hollyhocks and Michaelmas daisies and 
clove-pinks; by the hedgerows tangled 


: bryony and feathery clem- 


with scarlet 
atis; amid the balmy stillness of a world 
flooded with sunshine. 

Her cup of joy was full to the brim, for by hér 
side was the soldier son—Harry, her favourite—who 
had come home from foreign parts only the day 
befor In the that 
all her past troubles forgotten ; 
sorrow and suffering she had borne her 


gladness of home-coming 


were and, poor 
woman ! of 
full shar Nay. she was almost transformed in 
for her stooping figure had acquired 


dignity, and her deeply wrinkled 


her happiness 
a strange new 


face was radiant with smiles, as she looked up at 


scarlet uniform, 


the sunburnt young fellow in his 
rheumatic 
the valley 


Considering all her aches and pains 


the common heritage of dwellers in 
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A WEST-COUNTRY 










By Christopher Hare, Author of ‘‘ Down 
the Village Street,’’ Etc. 


it was wonderful how Ann managed: to keep up 
soldier's long, swinging 
only fell back 
better view of him. and exchange nods and greet- 


with the step, or from 


time te time enough -to get a 
ings with the neighbours. 

The return of Harry Lever was felt to be an 
event in Combe Dallwood, and the village was 
quite willing to accept him as a hero, and make 
forgetting all stories to 


fe llow 
regret 


much of him; bygone 
the disadvantage of a certain idle young 
of that who had left few to 
him except his mother. 

Calmly conscious of the interest which he excited, 
good-temper 
his old 
plenty of time 
about the 
whole of his 


same hame, 


Harry bore his honours with 
and had a pleasant look or smile for all 
There 
hereafter, as he would be 
to do, for the 


leave ; but 


easy 
acquaintances. would be 
for words 
nothing 


place, with 


six weeks’ now the last five - minute 
chimes were ringing from the church tower, and 
it would late, for this was the 


most popular service of all the year—the Harvest 


never do to be 


Festival. 

Mother and son 
grey 
hesitation, the 


under the 
and _ then, 
s¢ yidier 


passed together 


shadow of the Norman porch, 


after a moment’s young 
where his 
all be- 

usual place 
dimly feeling 


a special part that day, in the sreat 


went up to his old seat in the choir, 
vay uniform made him the admired of 
holders. The old woman took her 
alone, on one of the front benches ; 

that she had 
thanksgiving of which the outward symbols were 
the offerings of flowers and fruit 
which decked 


all around her 


and berries and sheaves of corn, 


those old grey walls. And yet, even in that hour 
of gladness, her past life, with its burden of 
sorrow, would still rise up before her and claim 


the place of honour. 

Of all the little ones who had been brought t 
re left to her! Not two 
come home 


that church, how few we 
years ago, Robert, her eldest son, had 
to her, stricken with the fatal doom of consump 
tion. and. after lingering on for a while, had passed 
away when the first snows lay lightly over hillside 
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and valley. That same winter she had gone to fetch 
poor broken-hearted “ Titia,” with her baby girl, 
hack to her loving care ; leaving little Caleb, sorely 
avainst her will, to the tender mercies of his father 

\las! in that damp cottage, with the heavy 
mists and miasma rising from the water-meadows 
around, the young mother had caught the seeds 
of the fell disease, and she, too, with racking 
cough and ever-growing weakness, had pined and 
wasted away, only lingering on to see the earliest 
daffodils brought to her bedside from the wood 
below the croft Her last prayer had been that 
she might take her baby away with her from this 
world of sorrow and suffering ; and it was granted 

the little fragile bud had faded away when the 
parent blossom was cathered. 

Such were the memories which crowded round 
the soul of Ann Lever, when she was called back 
to the present by a sudden burst of song, as all 
the congregation stood up and joined together in 


hymn :— 





the stirrin 


We plough the fivlds and scatter 
The good seed o’er the land.” 


With a thrill of delight. she recognised her boy's 
clear strong voice, which was to her a _ sweeter 
melody than any other sound on earth; and she 
felt that all the neighbours must share her pride 
in Harry, for even the dear old parson had turned 
round and recognised the lad he had known all 
his life. The mother’s heart swelled with triumph, 
while a strange mingling of past sorrow and present 
joy filled her eyes with tears, and seemed to close 
her in with an encircling mist. 

In slow and ever-changing procession, four months 
had passed away since the Harvest Festival, bearing 
with them all the mellow richness of cornfield and 


orchard ; the glow and glory of late summer had 


faded through the lingering autumn, leaving only 
a desolate world without and within. Over the 
valley rose a thin, pale daylight, dimmed and 
darkened creeping mists from the low-lying 


meadows, and sadder still was the brooding shadow 
which rested over the cottage home at Cuckoo 
Cornet 

Once more old Timothy and Ann Lever were 
face to face Y 


laid wast iwain and ¢ 


with the deadly foe who had already 
again, the inner sanctuary of 
their hearth. Harry, the stalwart soldier son, was 
2ow the threatened victim; and the poor mother’s 
very soul was riven with anxious foreboding, as she 
heard once more that painful cough so terribly 
familiar, and watched her boy, as he sat shivering 
in the chimney-corner, wasting away from day to 
day. He had been too ill to go back to his 
regiment when his holiday expired, and had stayed 
on at home on sick leave, eating bis heart out in 
restless impatience. Only a little longer, and he 
would have completed his time of service and been 


placed on the Reserve list, and that meant so much 


to him, for then he and Ruth were to be married. 
Ruth Dauntsey was dairy-maid up at the farm ; 
she had waited patiently for years, ever since 


that summer when they first kept company, Oh, 
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if life and health were but granted to him, what 
a happy time was in prospect! 

“Mother, do ‘ee think as ‘tis too late for her to 
come an’ see me to-day?” he asked, anxiously. 

No need to inquire who she was, for there was 
only one in the world to him. Ann looked up at 
the tall clock in the corner, which always required 
calculation before the right time was arrived at. 

‘Tis gone three o’clock—but there, “tisn’t too 
late! Father isn't home yet. No, but ‘tis fickle 
weather, an’ there be a drizzlen rain a-come on,” 
she added, as she peered through the uneven 
diamond-paned window. 

The young man turned his head away with a 
disappointed sigh which awoke a pang of jealousy 
in the anxious listener. She was only a_ foolish, 
ignorant woman, and her thoughts shaped them- 
selves somewhat after this fashion: How was it 
that this girl had stolen away her son's heart, so 
that her brief visits were more precious to him 
than all the rest of the long hours, full of patient 
care and nursing?) And what was her claim upon 
him, compared to that of his old mother—now, 
too. that his time was growing short, and his 
earthly horizon was bounded by the near future? 

Even as she realised the truth with a touch of 
heart-ache, there was a knock outside, and a slight 
Harry's 
quick ear had recognised her step in a moment, 


virlish figure appeared in the doorway. 


and a change like magic passed over him. All his 





pain and weariness were forgotten, and in a bright, 
cager voice, he exclaimed— 

“Why, Ruth! ‘tis good of you to come and see 
me a day like this.” 

*I couldn't bide away,” was the simple reply, 
as the girl unwrapped the big shawl which 
covered her up and revealed her pleasant, comely 
face. 

“Now, sit ‘ee down right agen the fire, my maid, 
an’ get warm an’ dry.’ said Ann Lever, as she put 
the settle farther inte the chimney corner, 

Her instinct of hospitality was strong enough to 
overcome any other feelings, and it was not long 
before she found an excuse for moving away to 
the back reom, which was a kind of outhouse, 
and so leaving the young people together. 

Ah, Ruth! if I could have you always along 
o me, [ do think as I might take a turn an’ be 
sighed the invalid, with 
a wistful glance at the strong, tender countenance 


up an’ about afore long,” 
of his love. 

There was a moment's pause, then the girl 
leant forward, and, clasping her hands tightly to- 
gether, she looked him full in the face, and began 
abruptly, “An’ why not, Harry, dear? We can't 
go on this way. Do’‘ee want to be wed or no!” 

The poor fellow opened his eyes wide in dismay, 
for the words sounded like a cruel taunt. 

“What do you mean wi’ such talk, Ruth?” he 
exclaimed. “Don't you know as I can’t make 
shift to live wi’out you, an’ ‘tis my one thought 
night and day—-” A_ violent fit of coughing 
interrupted him; then he added, struggling for 
breath, “But I don't seem to get no better!” 








Ne, my dear lad, that’s 


' 


just what I be come 
to say cried the young girl with passionate 
emphasis and flashing eyes. “Youll never be no 
better so long as you bide in this plague-stricken 
hovel! They be the very words as_ pa’son spake, 
when I saw him yesterday, an’ he be minded to 
send ’ee away to a warm place agen the sea.” 

“No, no,” interrupted he; “I can’t go away mid 
strange folk. Mother says I be took for all the 
world like Bob an’ poor Titia, an’ I must die at 
home. But you don’t think as I be a-goin’ to die— 
do’ee now, Ruth?” he added imploringly, with all 
the hopefulness of his complaint. 

“Not if I can do aught to save you, Harry,” 
replied the girl, in a firm, steady voice, as though 
she had already begun the battle with death, for 
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which she was re ady to strain every nerve. Hf 
grasped her hand in mute gratitude, and her eyes 
were dim with tears when she spoke again, 

* Look, dear, ’t is like this: you be set agen’ goin’ 
away by yourself, an’ your mother, she don’t hold 
with it neither. So there be naught for it, but we 
must get married, an’ then I can take care of you, 
an’ get you straight away from this old damp 
cottage, which be chock-full o’ poison, same as 
that kettle be full o’ water!” 

With the marvellous insight of love, the untaught 
country maiden had hit upon one of the deepest 
truths of modern science. She saw that her lover. 
who had come home apparently well and strong, 
had in some strange way developed a_ beginning 
of the very same complaint which had carried off 
his brother and sister. He 
had been exposed to the same 
conditions, and must have 
taken in the same poisonous 
influences. The damp cottage 
with malarial mist rising from 
the water-meadows around; 
the low dark rooms, facing 
north, where no ray of sun- 
light ever penetrated, the 
close sleeping places under 
the rotten thatch—only one 
bedroom, of which a portion 
Was curtained off for the son 
by musty old hangings, which 
no shaking could ever sweeten 
—all these things were in- 
deed, in a way of which Ruth 
knew nothing definite, full of 





the germs of consumption. 

She had said her say, but 
she little realised the force 
of the opposition which she 
would have to encounter. 
Even Harry himself, eager as 
he might be to realise the 
happy vision she held out 
before him, was but a broken 
reed to lean upon. He was 
too weak and languid, too 
much discouraged by the 
gloomy prognostics of all 
about him, to assert himself 
boldly, and grasp the helping 
hand extended to him. It 
was easier to drift along and 
let his mother have her own 
way, as of old. 

“Nay, Ruth, my dear, talk 
of being wed at once! It 
would be like heaven on earth, 
too good to be true!” was 
his timid answer. 

In her eagerness, the girl 
laid her hand upon his arm, 
as she pleaded his own cause: 









She had a special part that day in the great thanksgiving.—p. 40 


“Now. hark ‘ec what we'll 
do. Up the hill, nigh agen’ 





















have. dry an nny, 
whert there no 
stream, an nt trees 


lose handy. An’ I’ve 
put by part oOo my waves 
the saven’s bank all 
se years. So I can 
boy a few bits o° fur- 
ishing, an’ pa’son and 
friends be sure to help. 
There'll be your pay o” 
sixpence a day, as ‘ll 
more than go for the 
rent. and what wi’ 
eedlework an’ char- 
ng I can earn plenty 
for both of us 

Thus she poured out 
her scheme of uncon- 
ious heroism poor 
Ruth. offering on the 


altar of her love the 


verything she pos- 
sessed--her money, her 
her labour. her 


in simple 





faith that such devo- 


vned by a mirack 
f healing The glow 
[yenerous enthusiasm 
her face began to 
Taintiv 1 ‘ted on 


the poor invalid, 





l his hones rose. 
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Do’ee truly mean 
, . 4nd You'll never b 

ike ine now, 

stas I be . poor sick 


up, naught but a burden on thee?” he asked her with 
smile which showed but little doubt of the answer. 
Ave, Harry—for better, for worse: in sickness 
md in health.” she murmured, when they both 
ted at the sound of footsteps close by 
the two young folks had been so absorbed in 
other that they had quite forgotten Ann 
er. and did not notice her return until she 
ss close upon them. How much she had heard 
r conversation they never knew, but het 
words cam ipon them as a sudden blow. 
lis a pack o’ foolery, this talk o’ getten married, 
v ‘shamed o’ thee to make 


Ruth, so “tis aI I 
thyself so cheap! An’ ‘tis naught but raising false 


opes 1 the poor lad. as ‘Il never be a mo’sel bit 


ter in this orld. ’Tisn’t change as he do 
vant, so b ide in peace ; al o we Levers 
nd to d t home, an’ be buried down in 

rd er right agen the big yew-tree La, 

ess “ex } ve gone afore the cuckoo comes 
whistlen é She broke off in a_ feeble sob, 


and wiped her eyes with the corner of her apron, 
Overcome by the vision she herself had called mp. 


better so long as you bide here.—p. 442, 


Poor Harry was so used to his mother’s ways, 
and to hearing his latter end talked of before him 
by the neighbours in this manner, that he took 
no notice beyond turning away with a groan. 
But this was more than Ruth could bear. and 
she flared up in all the passion of long-restrained 
feelings 

*An’ so he will, sure enough. if he bides here 
to hearken to such talk as that:” 

There was a pause of suppressed excitement, 
while the sick man 


like a lull before the storm ; 
looked on in helpless dismay, vainly longing to 
keep the peace between the two women he loved. 
It was at this critical moment that an unexpected 
ally came to his aid. The door was pushed open, 
and his father, Timothy Lever, stood upon the 
threshold, looming big against the mist, while he 
waited to brush off some of the mud from his 
heavy boots. He was a carter up at the farm, 
and had to leave home before daybreak to see to 
his horses, coming back about three or four o'clock 
in the afternoon to the dinner kept hot for him 
in an earthenware pipkin on the hearth. 
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A rough, thick-set figure, bowed with rheumatism. was burning brightly on the hearth. and the 
the old man wore a grey smock-frock and _ stiff flickering flames lighted up a glow on_ his face 
feather leggings, bound round with straw: his which gave to the pale features a deceptive look 
throat was muffled up in a long comforter, which of rosy health. He was no longer downcast anq 


partly hid the strongly marked face, tanned a 
deep red by exposure to all weathers. and crowned 
There was a wistful look 
in his deeply set, pale blue eyes, as he caught sight 


with shaggy grey hair. 


of the young girl, and some sudden impulse made 
him break through his habit of silence 


depressed, for in his eyes there shone a new hope 
and gladness which filled her with mute amazement 


Was it indeed 


possible, against all past experi. 
ence, that this dear, precious life might yet be 
spared to her? Could it be that Ruth's  insting 
was truer than her own? Stifling down the Jast 





The sick man looked on 


* Ruth, my maid, shall us ever see 
thee ‘ll wed our Harry! 
Ave 


eager 


the day when 


daddy,” she exclaimed, turning her bright, 


cowards that as we be 
of 


youn 


face him; “‘tis just 
Tidden right for the poor chap to 
wer k's 


his 


a talken 
bide 1th 
week's 


chimney-corner from end to 


end, an’ never a thing, ailments, 
for to think on Now, I 
know he like 
church to-morrow, an’ wed come Monday fortnight 

This took away the 
of the there 
had 
Ruth herself quite looked for a loud 
Mrs. Lever; but it 
fails 


turning-point of 


save 


saw pa’son yesterday, an 


as be of mind, so we can be axed in 


breath 
startled 


bold statement almost 


three listeners, and was a 


pause, though a bomb been thrown into 
their midst. 
outcry 
which often 

At the 
happened 
looked at 


words trembled on her lips 


as 


from is the expected 


Harry's fate. it so 


that his mother raised her eyes and 


him before she spoke, even while the 


The wo Ml fire 


angry 








in helpless dismay.—p. 443 
pang of jealousy, she owned to herself that, 
forlorn hope as it might be, there was no other 
ray of light in the dark horizon 
Again it was oid Timothy who broke — th 
silence. “There mid be summat in it; what do é 


say, mother!” 


There was something in that loyal appeal to her 


as the wise and guiding spirit, the pathetic trust 
that had survived half a lifetime of wear and 
tear, which stirred up far distant echoes of the 
past in the old woman's heart Her better self 
was touched and humbled, and with moistened eye 
she turned to her son. 

“Do what thee thinks for the best, Harry, lad 
We won't say thee nay 

Thus it was that Ruth Dauntsey won he 
victory; and in the sunny summer days to come 


for her husband 


couras 


she was justified in the event, 
her from the 


yen back to faith and 





very gates of the tomb, 
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thy bread upon the waters: 


‘Cast 


supposed recklessness ot 
the Bible is often per 
plexing, because we are 
follow 





not prepared to 
all its generous impulses. 
the Chureh has 


veloped a gift of moditi 


So de 


cation. The whoie 

Christian Church — has 

beeome suspicious of what may be called 
oral hyperbole. The Church wants to find 
how to obey Christ by not overdoing 


His commandments. Only passion can under 
stand passion. Only enthusiasm ought to 
ittempt to interpret enthusiasm. “ Cast thy 


j 


read upon the waters ” equal to be reck 
care] thoughtless ; throw thy bread 
vav—in seed, in little cakes, in alms, in 
leds of love. 
The Church does not like that. The 
Church is just prudent as the world, 
cause it has forgotten its first love. In 
the early days of the Church no man said 
tht aught he had belonged to himself. 
He seemed to SiLy in effect, “ What | 
[ hold for others ; if any man is in 
vant, and -T have bread, I hold — that 
eal for him That was the speech of 
first love When was first love statistical, 
weful, = providential When was poetry 
vithmetical / Observe the real meaning of 
words, and Jet us have no conjuring 
ith them let us be either infidels or 
relievers, but do not let us. trattic between 
two as it may uit our convenience, 
r superstition, or our selfishness. Let us 
be inside the Church or outside. We are 


face to fa with a distinct commandment. 
If that commandment were found in this 
plae only, we might juggle with it, we 
ght revise the translation, rearrange the 
8, sp of Oriental hyperbole ;— but. it 
the text of the whole Bible. To cut 
that text is to excise the life of 
elation “Cast thy bread upon the 
raters H imprudent, how absolutely 
ckless! Yet the very text itself aftirms 
that we shall “find it after many days.” 
lt is not lost: the seed has gone away 
trom = the eranar’y thieat it may bring a 
hundredfold bi with it; the little seed 
that went is a handful will come 
back a a cart loaded with sheaves, so 
U you } enlarge the vateway to vive 


the | ; : bd 





for thou shalt find it after many 
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AN ETERNAL GIVING. 
By the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, London. 


days," —ECCL¥SIASTES xi. 1. 
Nothing is lost. We could understand 
all this and appreciate it if the image 
were, “Sow thy seed in the field.” it 
will be that very image presently ; so we 


must not anticipate difficulties for ourselves. 


There is no escape for us ; the metaphor 


will not accommodate itself to our meanness. 
Meanwhile it is: “ Cast thy bread upon 
the waters.” Whither are these waters 
rolling? No matter: cast thy bread upon 
the stream; it will do good, it will go 
into a hundred lands, it will be a sign 
and seal of harvest. 

“Give a portion to seven, and also to 


eight ” (verse 2). Do not vive statistically. 


“Seven” and  “ eight are arithmetical 
numbers, but they lose their arithmetic 
when they come into this holy statement. 
“Seventy times seven” is a_ caleulabie 
sum, but never was it intended to be 


calculated. “Give a portion to seven.” 


That is intelligible; we can count up to 
seven, but the arithmetic becomes poetry, 
philanthropy, divinity, by this “also.” It 
is & common expression in- Scripture : 


“And when he shall tread in our palaces, 
then him = seven 
shepherds, and eight principal men ” (Micah 
v. 5) What is the meaning! The city 
shall be watched well enough: if seven 
will we find eight, and cight 
shall number, but a 
sign pointing to uncounted hosts ; — there 
shall sutlicient of law, of wisdom, of 
coodness, and of protection. 

The had a perhaps they 
have it to-day—of giving day by day alms 
to seven chey might possibly 
lp in an eighth 


pesved to be good. 


shall we raise against 


hot do, can 


not be a determinable 


be 


Jews custora 


persons, and 
themselves — to 
could 


strain 


instance, if it be 


That is literal obedience, and therefore it 
is disobedience. You cannot keep pace 
for pace with God in the letter. “ All 
these commandments,” said one fair-looking 
youth, “have | kept from my youth up 
until now.” Then said the Saviour, “ You 


have not kept one of them.” You cannot 


be honest by the — letter. If you have 
stolen nothing, but would have — stolen 
something if you could, you are a_ thief. 
This plays havoc with your pet prudence. 
You say with a calm face and a_ pious 
tone that if you knew seven really desery 
ing instan you would not hesitate to 
help them. Then you will never — find 








THE QUIVER. 


make your analysis too fine, your 
super-excellent. 


deserving instance yourself ! 


upon you, I am dazzled by your excellence ; 


oppressed by your virtue ; and you are the 


seven really deserving 


“ But there are so many wastrels !” 


and you are one of them. He who grasps 


are so many prodigals !” 


only received in proportion to 


giving to seven and then 


harum-searum 
Some of us have nothing to live 


all if they had to 


mysterious arrangement 
Providence by which a man either gets 
directly from God's table like God's guest, 


really with a design. 
prudent Christianity. Christianity is passion, 
| inquire upon what 


gave on system, and put 


So Tam glad vou give 


modestly never names them. 








You give “on. system ” ? 


Whose system! 
There is only one system. What 


is its 
name! The Cross! Beware of ocll intel 
and patented systems of evading duty, 

Christianity is an industry. “ He that ob- 
serveth the wind shall not sow ; and he that 
regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” They 
is life a process of sowing and reaping! The 
answer must be in the aftirmative. 

Some persons will only sow when the 
wind is agreeable. Then they will not qd 
much in life. We have not to be regulated 
by circumstances; we are to be out in all 
weathers. Sow your seed upon the snoy, 
cast your bread upon the waters ; when 
the frost nips the earth, melt it by your 
genial love. Why, this process would empty 
the church! Certainly. There would be 
no churches of the kind we have if Christ 
were the preacher; the churches, as_ build. 
ings, would be rendered intensely uncom. 
fortable. He had a way of heating the 
synagogue so that men did not care to be 
in the seorching climate. 

Never say ** What is the good of doing 80 
and so/” You have nothing to do with 
that. What is the good of me casting my 
bread upon the waters and sowing my seed 
in the face of a strong and_ bitter wind! 
i was not born to say “ What good will it 


come to!” | was born to cast, to sow, to 
vive. All the terms of the chapter are out- 
voing terms. But the Church hath many 


scholars, many  etymologists, —long-headed, 
well-informed men, so intensely grammatical 
that they’ can parse their way out of any 
commandment. 

“And if the tree fall toward the south,” 
what then! Let it grow fruit. “Or toward 
the north,” what must it do! Fructify. This 
text has so often been abused, as meaning 
he that falls down to the south must lie 
there, he that falls down to the north must 
lie there. But the text says--Now we are 
talking of fruit-bearing, of fructification ; and 
no matter whether the tree lie east, west, 
north, or south, almost flat on the ground, 
its branches must be full of fruit. 

You say, if you were a tree in an orchard, 
you would bear fruit. The Lord says you 
would not, unless you will also bear it as 
a poor crooked tree, dipping down into the 
wayside ditch. You think that if you had a 
better environment you would be a truly 
wonderful man. The Lord says, Prove what 
you are by being your very “best under the 
circumstances which now constitute your 
condition, The young man might think that 
if he were a millionaire he would make seven 
people happy, and also eight. We. shall be- 
lieve him when we see how he acts towards 
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(“The Jews had a cust 


Lord, make this man Thy trustee ; 


thy seed, and 


ne 


accommodates 


into the varden on 


hout finding that the bee was there 


ou would think they are so shut 
that they would not know night 














GIVING. 





PORTION TO SEVEN. 


of giving day by day alms to seren persons,’’) 


The mischief is that we sing, “How doth 
the little busy bee,” and then go home and 
lie down and indulge ourselves, and let the 
bee do all the industry. 

Work is a kind of speculation. “Thou 
knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they both shall 
he alike good.” There are men who dis- 
like speculation. You cannot avoid it: it 
is part of the mystery of life. When you 
do not speculate you may be speculating 
most. “Thou knowest not whether shall 
prosper, either this or that.” Some persons 
would take that as a reason for doing 
neither. They would say, “If we knew 
exactly what would come of this, we should 
probably do it.” Life is a Divine specula- 
tion, in the highest and holiest sense of 
that term. © Boast not thyself of to-norrow ; 
for thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth.” Be modest with time, be 
reverent in the presence of night; thou 
canst not tell what is immediately behind 
the dark messenger—a stab, a blessing, all 
hell, or the beginning of heaven. 

Work is experiment, and in that sense 
is speculation, and is incalculable. What 
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do we know of the future? We only know 
the great general principles, we do _ not 
know the details. I know that harvest 
shall not but whether it shall 
great harvest or a mean one, God keepeth 
to Himself. 

You cannot tell what will your 
efforts in business when you put them forth. 
If an author or a_ publisher knew exactly 


cease ; be a 


come of 


how many books would be sold, he would 
print exactly that number. But look at 
him: he says, “These things are very un- 


certain ; all depends—nothing is so fickle as 
the taste of the public. This manuscript 
reads well; I am tempted to arrange with 
you, but whether we shall sell five hundred 
copies or fifty thousand, no man can tell.” 
If he knew for absolute certainty that he 


would sell 1,560 copies, he would _ print 
exactly 1,560 copies. You do not know 
what business you will do to-morrow; you 
cannot tell whether you will do it between 


nine and eleven or between four and seven; 
if you knew exactly and_ perfectly, you 
would be there at that time and complete 
the whole business within those limits. But 


you must wait a whole day for the cus- 
tomer who comes late at night. 


This is life, and this is the greater law, 
the diviner philosophy of service and bene- 
ficence. We cannot tell which discourse will 
produce the best effect. may 
effect at all upon hearts, and 
warm into a generous en 

The young preacher thinks that 


The discourse 
have no some 
it may 
thusiasm. 
if he can but once really declare the Gospel 
of the love of God in Christ Jesus, the 
people will be dissolved in tears, and they 


others 


will spring to their feet and say, in common 


paroxysm, “Men and = brethren, what shall 
we do!” The poor youth goes forward, 
empties his dear young heart, and not a 


soul responds. He must go again and again. 
Perhaps at the 
worn, lost life 


seventh time some 


may thank 


poor, 
him for his 
Gospel word. 

Here, then, is a eall to 
creat call to service, a great call 
We are to. be always abounding in the 
the Lord. Why?) * Forasmuch as 
that our work shall not be in vain 
Lord.” The sower and 
throw his seed upon coo eround, 
and upon thorny and on way 
side roads, and throw it 
for he cannot tell this 
handful or that. liberal deviseth 
liberal things, and by things shall 
he stand.” Do vood ; lay up in 
foundation. “As we 
opportunity, let us do 


work, au 
to giving. 


creat 


work of 
we know 
in the 
he must 


must go out 


places, 
wherever he can 
which shall 


« The 


liberal 


pre sper, 


store a 
have therefore 
unto all 


LOO | 


coo men, 
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especially unto them who are of the house. 
hold of faith.” Who is the model? Christ, 
He was rich, yet for our sakes He became 
poor, that we through His poverty might 
be made rich. 

Do you suppose these are old Christian 
proverbs and exhortations ? 
that God has. left Himself without witness 
in other lands and in other tongues? You 
will find just these truths laid down in the 


Do you suppose 


great books that contain the Indian reye- 
lation. You will find these texts, almost 


literally, in lands that have never heard of 
the Bible. What saith the Hindoo proverbs! 
“Give, and it shall swell thy getting ; give, 
and thou shalt safer keep.”  “ Pierce the 


tank wall, or it yieldeth when the water 
waxeth deep.” That is very Biblical. “ Pierce 
the tank wall”—give the water room to 
play—or that wall will yield “when the 


water waxeth deep.” 


“When the miser hides his treasure in the earth, he 
doeth well; 
For he opens up a passage that his soul may sink 
to hell.” 


This is the Hindoo philosophy : 


“He whose coins are kept for counting, 
Not to barter or to give, 
Breathe he like a blacksmith’s bellows, 
Yet in truth he doth not live.” 


These are the people we want to convert! 
Convert to what! Verily they are not far 
from the Kingdom of God if these be their 
truths, their proverbs, their of — life. 
And yet we must convert them to see the 


laws 


Person, the Priesthood, the love of Christ. 
He will not take away from them one of 
their proverbs, but He will add to their 


obedience a motive, a higher inspira- 
tion, and bless them with new promises of 
reward. God in Christ will not rob the 
nations of all their finest riches of thought 
and expressions of hope and trust. He will 


new 


say, “So far, so good.” This also cometh 
‘orth from the Lord of Hosts, wonderful in 
counsel and excellent in working. Now all 


these must be wrought up to their personal 


centre—the living heart, the bleeding life of 


the Son of God. 
Let us, then, cast our bread upon the 
waters, and sow our seed in the morning, 


and give to seven and also to eight. Give, 
and it shall be thee 

heaped — up, running — over. 
give money, some can give service, some can 


pressed down, 
Some can 


given 


give sympathy, and others can give counsel ; 
but the Christian life is a farce and a lie 
if it be not an eternal giving. God so 
that He gave—gave all He 


loved the world 


had ! 




















































HE MADE THE STARS ALSO. 





rht 
By C. Ray Woods. 

z (Illustrated froin Photographs taken by the Author at the Cape Observatory.) 
ee 
€88 AM standing by the screw which causes a _ small carriage 
ou porch or verandah carrying a tapper to travel along. At 
the (or * stoep,” as we each beat of the clock in the transit 
ve call it here in room an_= electric current ‘auses that 
Ost South Africa), of the tapper to come down and record a 
ol Cape Observatory. mark on the paper; and should the 
bs ! The sun is throw- observer make an observation, the tapper 
ve, ing his last rays on makes an intermediate beat and records 
the the summits of the time of observation to the fraction of . 
ter the Devil’s Peak a second. 
rce and the well-known Monotonous, of course, and most unsen- 
to Table Mountain, sational, is this transit-observing; but so, 
the and is sinking fast behind the hills. indeed, is most professional astronomical 

There is, however, still daylight enough to work, but work with the transit instru- 
: see the instruments at this place, which I ment must be regarded as the foundation 


will endeavour to show and explain to the of all accurate knowledge ot the universe. 
ink reader. Here we are in the library, and I We will now leave the main _ building, 
will take a bull’s-eye lantern out of this cup- and I think we ought to take the heli- 
board, for T shall want it soon, if only to guide ometer on the way. It is in a picturesque 
you through the trees. Turning into a side little building standing to the north-east’ of 
chamber, we find ourselves in the transit room. the main structure. The building’ itself is, 
No one is yet at work, but you will 

notice that « very door and “window 





has been thrown open, to allow 




















t ! : 
. the place to cool down to the 
Tar ‘ nee , , ‘2 . 
temperature or the air outside, 
er ] 1.2.1 } 
“ without which no good observa- 
ite, 1 — 
tions can be expected. Through 
the ] ] a ‘ 
wall and ceiling, a narrow open- 
ist. , < 

ing runs due north and south, and, 
or . P < 

as you see, the instrument is only 

ielr y = . . ¢ 
: capable of being pointed in what 
ra- a. ow }: , * ys , 
; is called the “line of the meridian. 
[here will be observers at work 
the ] ro } } J 
In anothel! half-hour, and they 

shit @!)] 1 ] ] 

7 Wl point that telescope to the 
vill . : . > 

part of th skv where certain 
eth ye . 77 . 

) stars are to appear. Then, as the 
in 1 : zs , : 

, eal i ives on 1 axis, the 
od image of the star passes over the 
nai . ° 

t spider-lines in the eye piece, and as 
0 ‘ : 

It does so the observe touches a 
] button, and the time of its pass- 
1e 1: . 
ing the meridian is recorded by 
ny, ; “ie ; ag. 
electricity You must come into 
Ve ) . } 
another room to see that. Here 
vn, Pri: aa 
are two evlinders covered with 
“an ene ; =p : 
white papel which are made to 
“aun : ] .* — 1 , 
revolve by carefully regulated clock- 
t C a > 

; work. Each evlinder takes a four 

lie } ’ : ] — ] 
hours record. [ set the clockwork 

sO 

H In motion, ind not only does thre 

e ¥° z A . : rT DT 1 a 

cylinder revolve, but also a long tHe PHOTOGRAPHIC TELESCOPE AT THE CAPE OBSERVATORY. 
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assistant, is probably either 
observing some faint comet 
or seeking for an expected 
one. That vig antic dom 1e you 
see close by has only just 
been finished, and is at pre- 
sent empty ; but it will shortly 
contain a very fine tele “Scope, 
twice as large as the one I 
am about to introduce to you, 


fa a la = x and constructed, like it,” for 


ft Ml Bap photographic work, but in 
bh mele B a the direction of stellar spee- 
pe? ‘ 5 bef] _ i ior 








troscopy—analysing the light 
of the stars sometimes, and 
at others determining their 
motion to and from the solar 
system. 

The instrument and the ob- 
servatory are the gift of Mr. 
Frank McClean, a_ wealthy 
English gentleman, and great 
have been the pains that he 

an expert in astronomical 
physics has spent, in col- 
laboration with Dr. Gill, i 
making the instrument one of 
the best of its kind. He is 
doing for South Africa what 
some of the wealthy Amer 
icans have done for their 
own country. We have got 
millionaires in plenty out here 





— _ ; - (so it is commonly reported), 
THE McCLEAN OBSERVATORY. at thaw face as ek ee 
(Skeleton of the Dome.) little for the country, for 
science, or education. South 
in its way, a model; in a few minutes it Africa is, however, practically a new country, 
can be thoroughly ventilated, and, thanks and so we have hopes of them yet. 
to the louvred walls, is at all times cool. Now here is the photographic observatory ; 
The contained instrument is Dr. David we will go down below first. The office 
Gill’s pet, and on it the makers expended is fitted from floor to ceiling with shelves 
their best work, knowing for whom it was on which rest labelled boxes containing the 
being made and how its results would re- many star photographs we take from night | 
dound to their credit and reputation. With to night. At present our work mainly con- 
this instrument Her Majesty’s astronomer at sists in the share we are taking, in collabora- 
the Cape has achieved some of his finest tion with a number of other observatories, | 
work, notably—in conjunction with Dr. in completely charting the stars. The por 
Auwers and Dr. Elkin—the most accurate tion of the sky that we are taking comprises | 


determination of the sun’s distance and over fifteen hundred overlapping areas, and 
the weight of the moon. each one of these has to be taken twice— 

Besse! was the first to show the great once with a short exposure, and once with 

value of this class of instrument, when he a long exposure. The short-exposure photo- 
confirmed the discovery of Henderson, one — graphs have all been taken, and some of 
of the early Cape astronomers, that it was them are being measured to give us a grand ‘ 
possible to measure the distance of the fixed catalogue of stars to which we may refer 
stars. other stellar observers. The total number 

And now let us go through the trees of stars in the whole catalogue, when all 


share, will 


towards the photographic buildings. There observatories have finished their 
plates which 


we several domes, one of which is open, amount to several millions. The 
in which I expect Mr. Finlay, the chief are being exposed for a longer time will | 











tubes meunted 








but they will be reproduced 
rmanent form which will give 
erations a_ picture, perfectly 


state of the heavens as it 
this latter end of the nine- 
The Cape led the way towards 
modern dry plate as a regu- 
continuous observatory work. 

by the immense crowd of 
on the plates he had taken 
comet of 1882, determined to 
means of photography a com- 
of the southern stars. That 


ume out to the Cape. ] exposed 


Professor Kapteyn of Gréningen 
n, and with Dr. Gill discussed 


observations. The work is just now 


and it gives a definite state- 
sitions of half a million stars. 
nothing to what I will show 


go up-stairs, let me point out 
the te lescope itself rests on a 
tirely separate from the rest 


building, and resting, moreover, on a 


foundation. At night-time I 
vibration of a passing doctor’s 
telescope pillar never swerves. 
stairs now—up these fourteen 
id your hat 
the porch. 
the electric 
" he great 
the come, 
see, I can 
atest ease 
part of the 
the instru- 


feature, you 


r onsists of 


The larger 
it has an 
lens thir- 
diameter at 
leven feet in 
nly carries a 
more than 
juare, being 
ither more 
a photo- 
The other 
urries a lens 
uperture, is 
. te lescope. 
intend to 
describing 
hnicalities (Reduced Plate.) 
1 all the 
by which 
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it is achieved, but a few of the most im- 
portant points must be mentioned. I move 
the combined telescope to or from the pole, 
and you see I can adjust its exact position 
by means of a large circular scale which 
is just now being illuminated by a little 
electric lamp. That is how we get the 
declination or latitude on the celestial sphere 
of the portion of the sky we want to photo- 
graph. I clamp it in that position. But 
now, you see, we have another motion to 
the instrument—a motion around an axis 
which has been carefully adjusted parallel 
to the axis of the earth. This kind of in- 
strumental mounting is called an “ equa- 
torial,” and this second motion I can read 


off by means of this second circle, which is 


parallel to the earth’s equator. 

Now look through the eye-piece of the ob- 
serving telescope. There you see two spider 
webs crossing one another; and when my in- 


strument is pointed to the part of the sky I 


want, those spider webs must have a guiding 


star on their point of intersection, and there 
that star must remain, whether the _ ex- 
posure is to take seconds, minutes, or hours. 
Of course, you know that, as the earth re- 
volves once in twenty-four hours, the stars 
have an apparent motion at the same rate. 





A PORTION OF THE MILKY WAY, 
(Exposed for three 


hours.) 
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But the instrument can move, as I 


the 
do, 


axis of the earth. 
therefore, is to 


What we 
communicate to 


PORTION OF THE MILKY 


have 
pointed out to you, on an axis parallel to 
have to 
the 


WAY SHOWING 


THE QUIVER. 


swings through a globule of mercury and 
makes electrical contact once a_ second, 
Part of the mechanism of the telescope’s 
driving clock consists of a drum with three 


DUPLICATION OF STARS ON PLATE. 


(Exposed for twenty-five hours.) 


telesco} e a movement 
and at the proper 
and set some 


elockwork, 


round = that 
rate, I 
clockwork in 


pol: 2 
axls, 
] 


release a 
brake motion. 
That is. controlled by a 
governor not unlike the governor of a steam- 
i But governor -is,. after all, 
poor timekeeper, and so we control 

ans of a current of electricity which 

from beautiful astronomical 

lulum of 


you see, 


] 
such a 


Lile 


corner, which 


on a 
of electro mn 


alters the rate 


series of contacts which under _ three 


pass 
metallic tongues. 


If the clock is going right, the mercury con- 
tact and the 
in accordance : 


of the drum are 
but should the driving clock be 
going too fast or 


middle contact 


too slow, the current has to 
pass to the right or the left, and so switches 
second current, which, acting by means 
side cog-wheels, 
the motion is 


these 
which 


nets on 





XUM 
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communicated to the instrument. If one of 


those electro-magnets acts for one second 
as vou just now see it doing, it means that 
the driving of the clockwork has been just 
one hundredth of a second wrong. 

Next let me draw your attention to one 
more detail, or you will be asking me the 
meaning of certain lines forming rectangular 
squares on the photographs I am going to 
plate is exposed in 
receives an €X- 


show you Before a 
the telescopic camera, it 
posure in this piece of apparatus, which 
contains a plate of glass that has _ been 
and then by means of a fine dia- 
mond point has had lines ruled through 
the silver. The invisible image of 

lines and the invisible image of the stars 
are developed up together : gelatine may 
expand or contract under the various sloppy 
processes the plate has to go through, but 
the distortion of the lines and the distor 
tion of the star distances proceed together. 
Thanks thus to Dr. Lohse of Potsdam, 
method is as susceptible 


silvere q 


these 


the photographic 
of extreme accuracy as any other method 
of observing, if not , Of 
that ruled screen has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and its errors determined, but 
they are really extremely small, even from 
the point of view of so particular an inves 
tigator as Dr. Gill. 

We do not usually 
three hours to a 


more 8s course 


give so long an 
picture, let 
but the photographs shown 
here were taken when our regular routine 


exposure as 


alone twenty-five ; 


work was stopped, and we took advantage or 
the intermission to see what we could do in 
what may be called, so far as regular obser- 
vatory work is concerned, the sensational aspect 
These photographs represent a 
portion of the milky way surrounding a cele- 
brated star called Eta Argus. 

Sixty years ago, when Sir John Herschel 
was making his observations a few miles 
from here, just round the other side of 
that mountain, it was one of the most 


of astronomy. 


conspicuous stars in the heavens. Herschel 
witnessed some remarkable changes in the 
brightness of it. Halley in 1677 had put 


it down as of the fourth magnitude, but 
in later catalogues it appears as of the 
it appeared to Herschel in 
1834. But in 1837 he found it to be one 
ot the very brightest stars of the first mag- 
nitude, and in January of the following year 
it began to wane, but still remained fairly 


second, and so 


MADE THI 
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bright during Herschel’s time at the Cape. 
It blazed out again in 1843, so as to 
become one of the most brilliant 
in the sky; fluctuated for some time, and 
then gradually dwindled down until it is 
visible to the naked eve, 
and is classed as a somewhat reddish star 
of the eighth magnitude. It is surrounded 
by a mass of nebulous matter which Sir 
John Herschel was at great pains to map 
Nowadays, however, we can chart 


objects 


now no longer 


down. 
thanks to photography—as much in a_ few 
hours as it took in old days a few years 
to laboriously record. 

The photograph on page 451 was taken on 
one night, and represents as much as may 
powerful 
telescopes at present in use, although there 
may be some differences in the visual and 
photographic detail, due to the fact that 
those rays which most affect the photo- 
graphic tilm are not the rays which most 
affect the eye. The photograph on the 
opposite page was taken on successive nights 
with a total exposure of twenty-five hours, 
the telescope being brought back to the 
night after night. It will be 
noticed that there is a doubling of 
the star images—whether due to a slight 
shift of the plate in the dark slide or 
to a small variation in the relative positions 
of object-glass and plate as the star sank 
low down in the heavens, it is difficult to 
say. 

The whole area covered by these photo- 
graphs is just four times the diameter of the 
moon, and here we see half a million of 
them. Have we counted them? Not ex- 
actly! We have just counted the number 
in a few representative squares and averaged 
it up. <A task for a lifetime to measure and 
note down this portion of the sky that can 
be covered with a shilling held at arm’s 
length! Light travels at the rate of about 
one hundred and ninety thousand 
second, and yet it takes four years for the 
light to travel to us from the nearest fixed 
star—that star you see as one of the 
pointers of the Southern Cross, and whose 
distance was first ascertained by Henderson. 
But the half-million stars in our photograph 
are far removed beyond that ; not one has 
had its distance measured, and not one is 
visible to the naked eye. And this is 
(pardon the platitude) only a drop in the 
ocean of infinity ! 


be seen in one of the most 


same spot 


miles a 











A STORY OF LOVE AND DUTY, AND OF MISCHIEF-MAKING. 





By Scott Graham, Author of ‘‘Pemberton’s Piece,’’ Etc. 


(With ILLustrRations By Curis. Hammonp.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ELEANOR’S DEPARTURE. 





HAT misfortunes 
never come singly 
is a saying the 
truth of which 
most of us prove 
many times dur- 
ing our lives. A 
dire rumour ran 
through Barport 
late one night 
which, though 
discredited by 
many who had 

a well-founded distrust of sensation-mongers, p:oved 

in the morning to be but too true. John Musjrrave 

was dead. Of course, some of those people who 
take a wicked delight in magnifying the errors and 
shortcomings of their fellow-men chose to spread it 
abroad that he had committed suicide. But he had 
really died of the rupture of a blood-vessel on the 











brain. The disgrace and humiliation of his failure, 
following upon the incessant anxiety and harass of 
the last year, had been too much for his never very 
robust constitution. He was found at nine o'clock 
in the evening lying unconscious on the floor of 
his library ; and early the next morning he passed 
away, without ever regaining his senses. 

A sadder funeral, in every sense of the word, 
it had never been the good Vicar’s lot to attend ; 
for it was impossible to forget that the two young 
chief mourners, sitting with bowed heads in the 
chancel of the little church. were now homeless, 
and bereft of almost everything they held most 
dear. Nor were they to be allowed much time to 
indulge their grief. In a few days the furniture 
of the Hall was to be sold by auction, and the 
mansion itself, with as much land as remained to 
it, would also be brought to the hammer. For a 
short time longer Harold was te remain at Bar- 
port, in order to complete the settlement of the 
complicated affairs; after which he was to enter 
upon his new career in London. Not much was 
known about Miss Musgrave’s plans, for Eleanor 
could be very reticent when she chose; but it 
did leak out that she did not intend to reside 
with her brother, but would make her home with 
some friends, 


She slipped away one morning by an early 
train before the town was fairly astir. Harold 
accompanied her to the station, regretfully enough. 
Hopelessly as they disagreed upon many subjects, 
she was his only sister, his nearest surviving re- 
lative ; and, just returned from his father’s graye, 
he felt an additional parting terribly trying. 

“Take care of yourself, dear old girl,” he said, 
allowing his feelings to betray him into an address 
unwontedly familiar towards the stately Eleanor. 
“I’m afraid you’ll be very tired, after having 
made such an early start. By-the-bye, Eleanor, 
what about the Parrys! Did you say good-bye to 
them?” 

“No, I really had no time, and I think they 
could hardly expect it.” 

He looked doubtfully up and down the platform 
for a moment, and then said— 

“Well, Eleanor, I think it would only be civil 
for me to call and say good-bye before I go. If 
you'd give me some of your cards, I might leave 
one in your name.” 

“Well, I really think it’s quite unnecessary!” 
she grumbled, but nevertheless began groping for 
her card-case inside her silver-mounted travelling- 
bag. ‘ There-—one for Mrs. Parry and one for Dora? 
But if you take my advice, Harold, if you do go 
to call, you'll make your leave-taking as brief and 
formal as possible. The poor Parrys are all very 





well in their places, no doubt, but 

She concluded with her favourite shrug. 

* Well, you'll write to me directly you arrive, 
won't you?” he said, evading a reply. He watched 
the train steam away, and then walked down to 
the bank, wondering whether it was some w- 
fortunate want in himself which made Eleanor 
jar upon him more and more. Under the circum- 
stances, he felt that he ought to have been very 
sorry to part from his only sister; and yet, as 
he acknowledged with remorse, he was not half 
so sorry as he should be! Surely Eleanor might 
have spared a few parting thoughts for the happy 
old home, now lost to them for ever. and the dear 
grey head, now resting meekly beneath the chureh- 
yard sod! The world and self — Eleanor really 
seemed as if she could never get away from 
them. 

On the last afternoon before he left Barport, to 
commence his new life as an obscure clerk in 
London, Harold walked over to Ellington; and, 
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after spending some time by the newly made 
mound in the plot in the churchyard reserved for 
the Musgrave family, went on to the Vicarage and 
knocked at the door. 


The sound of a scuffle inside, and very audible 
voices of children, made him fear that he had 
come at an inopportune moment. Presently, how- 
ever, he was admitted by the little servant, who was 

slatternly as usual, and shown into the 


m, which felt wretchedly damp and cold, 
vas no fire, and the day was very raw. 

se in his mind as he looked round 
apartment, doubly dismal in the fading 
November afternoon. What a depressing 





’s bright youth! 


it was she who came forward to wel- 
for Mrs, Parry was never presentable 

she had had an opportunity to 
changes in her toilet. 





Some people 
can dress on almost nothing a year, and contrive 
to always look nice; whereas the poor Vicar’s wife 
vowns appear shabbier than ever 
by the way she put them on. 





I've con say good-bye, Miss Parry,” Harold 
said er a f preliminaries. “I am going up 
to London to-morrow, and as I don’t expect to be 
in Barport again for some time, I felt that I must 
see you all before I went.” 


4 


“Tt was very good of you to come,” she answered 
gratefully. We should have been very sorry not 
to have seen you before you left. We have not so 

riends tl we can afford to treat them with 





indifference,’ she added with a tremulous smile, 
“My sister was very sorry she had not time to 


call on you, and asked me to leave these cards 
for her,” explained Harold, as he laid Eleanor'’s 
grudgingly conceded souvenirs on a table 


I hope she is quite well,” responded Dora 


‘Quite, thank you. I heard from her the other 
day. She is Southsea.” 


‘At Southsea! You are not going to be together 


g 


— 


ndon, then 


“Oh, no,” answered Harold, a slight shade 
rossing his face. “My sister prefers Southsea, 
and is staying with a distant connection of ours 
vho lives there—an officer’s widow. How is your 


father, Miss Pa 
Dora understood that he did not wish to say 





more about Eleanor. who had decided to make 





her home with a relative of her mother’s, who 
could introduce her to all the gaieties of a 


garrison town as soon as her mourning should be 
Dalrymple was not the person to 
shelter her young cousin for love; she was as 
needy as she was fashionable. and Miss Musgrave 
would be required to make a handsome contri- 
bution in coin of the realm. in return for a home 
vith the dashing widow. Eleanor was willing 
enough, so long as she was guaranteed plenty of 
Society; she was determined to make a_ good 
Marriage, by hook or by crook, Gespite the fact 
that she was no longer an heiress. 


Father has got rather a bad cold, I’m “sorry 
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to say. He has got someone with him just now 
ged directly. 





in the study, but he'll be diseng 
Ah! here comes mother.” 

Enter Mrs. Parry, muffled up in a shabby old 
grey knitted shawl, but appearing quite genuinely 
pleased to see the visitor. She liked Harold 
Musgrave, and she determined he should see no 
difference in her welcome, despite the fallen for- 
tunes of his house. 

\s soon as the Vicar came in, and could be 
left to entertain the gucst, Mrs. Parry beckorel 
to her daughter with an air of mystery, and left 
the room. 

‘I’m going to ask Mr. Musgrave to stay and 
have tea with us, Dora. I shall pack all the 
children off to the nursery, with Jane to look 
after them, so that we can enjoy it in peace. I 
can't turn the poor young man out on this cold 
night without offering him something after his 
walk,” 

She bustled about, cutting bread and _ butter, 


and doing her poor best to give things a decent 








He watched the train steam away. 


appearance; while Dora set the tea-things. When 
all was done, Eleanor would certainly have turned 
up her aristocratic nose in deep contempt at the 
poverty of the result; but Harold, who was 
thoroughly cold after sitting in the chilly apart- 
ment of state, was glad to find himself by a 
bright fire in the dining-room, where the hostess 
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pressed her humble refreshments upon him with 
a cordiality which, in his eyes, atoned for every 
deficiency. Mr. Parry's worn face brightened as 
they conversed with all the freedom of old 
friends. Harold himself wondered how it was 
that, despite the shortness of their acquaintance, 
he felt quite at home with the Parrys—far more 
so than with most of Eleanor’s smart friends, who 
always seemed to him monotonously alike. He 
felt sure he should miss them in London. 

‘I hope we shall meet sometimes in the 
future.” he said wistfully. “I shouldn't like to 
lose sight of you all—and I trust you feel the 
same about m¢ 

“Indeed we do,” was Mrs. Parry's hearty assur- 


ance. “But as to meeting, I fear there's not 
much chance of that. for I don’t think any of 
us are likely to be in London at present. I hope 


you will not be quite alone there—it is so dull 
for a young man in a great city all by him- 
self.” 

] 


“Oh, I have several friends living in London, 





whom I hope to see, besides introductions to others 
from people here at Barport. Mr. Anderson, for 
instance, has been most kind in interesting him- 
self about me, and has made me promise to go 
and see his sister, Mrs. Forrester, whose house, 
he says, is a very cheerful one to visit. But,” he 
added, looking round regretfully at each member 
of his small audience, “you mustn't imagine that 
any amount of friends elsewhere could make me 
forget the kind people I leave behind me.” 

* Well, really, Mr. Musgrave. it’s very good of 
you to say so; though I can’t see that we have 
done much for you.” said Mrs. Parry, in her 
timid, deprecating way. “In a house full of 
children, like this, one can’t do as one would 





wish. I’m sure we shall all miss you dread- 
fully; I often say to Dora I don't know what 
we shall do when there’s nobody we care for at 
the Hall.” 

* Yes, the rich retired hotel keeper who bought 
it intends to turn it into a hydropathic sana- 
torium,” returned Harold with a sigh. * And 
he means to strain every nerve to make the golf 
club an accomplished fact, and provide an 
additional attraction for his guests. I believe 
also he proposes to turn part of the grounds 
into a winter garden.” 

‘I think it will spoil the place!*’ said Dora, 
indignantly. 

“Please, sir.” interposed the grimy servant, put- 
ting her head in at the door, “here’s Farmer 
Winter’s little boy come to say the baby’s taken 
very bad, and 








please will you go over to him at 
once?” 

When the Vicar was ready, he came and held 
out his hand to Harold with a pleasant smile. 
‘* Good-bye, and God bless you!—and may we meet 
again before long.” 

“Good-bye, Mr. Parry—and I wish you all the 
good fortune you deserve. If I had it to bestow, 
you should have the best living in England to- 
morrow !” 


THE QUIVER. 





‘I know he'll make his cold worse,” grieved 
his poor wife when he had gone. 

Mrs. Parry was one of those well-meaning but 
rather exasperating people who do not even wait 
to meet trouble half- but actually go to the 
house of Misfortune to ask if the good lady is 





at home. 

Manifestly reluctant to say farewell. Harold 
still sat on, watching Dora as she sat busily 
knitting, her fair hair shining like burnished 
gold in the lamplight. The shabby Vicarage 
dining-room looked more inviting than usual ; 
perhaps because, for once. peace pervaded it. 

“What are you makinz, Miss Parry?” he 
asked at length. “One would think you were 
knitting for a waver. 

“Socks for Tommy,” she answered, with one of 
her bright looks. “The way our children grow 
out of all their stockings, and wear them out, is 
really dreadful 

“IT don’t’ belir 
minute,” he said admiringly; feeling sure that 
anor could not have knitted the 





ve you are ever idle for a 





his sister E 
simplest thing to save her life. 

At this juncture Mrs. Parry rose to see what 
the children were doing in the nursery and des- 
patch the youngest to bed. Somehow a curious 
constraint seized the young people when they were 
left alone, and Dora bent her head lower and lower 
over her work. 

“Miss Parry.” began Harold at length, breaking 
the embarrassing stillness, “it seems a shame to 
bother you when you have so many other things 
to attend to; but there’s one favour I should like 
to ask of you. Before I came here I went to—to 
see—my father’s grave— 

He paused for a moment, trying to control his 
emotion. 

“As soon as it can be done, I shall have a 
headstone placed over it. But in the meantime, 
I—I can't bear to think of it with nobody to look 
after it or care for it, and there’s no one in this 
little village whose business it is to attend to such 
things, as there is at Barport.” 

“TI know. Leave it to me, Mr. Musgrave; I 
promise to keep it neat and well cared for; and 
when we have any flowers in the garden I’1l make 
a wreath and lay it there, so that people shall see 
your dear father is not forgotten.” 

“Oh, thank you! thank you, Miss Parry! You 
are an angel!” cried Harold in his impulsive 
way; so earnestly that Dora blushed. 

“Indeed it is nothing!” she stammered, avoid- 
ing his gaze. “Nothing at all.” 

He rose and came to stand beside her. 

‘I’m going away to-morrow, and it may be 4 
long time before I see you again, but I shall often 
think about you. Will you promise to think of 
me too, sometimes?” 

She bent her head without speaking 

“Will you?” repeated Harold. “I am a poor 
man now, and the world is a very different place 
from what it was six months ago. I can’t see my 
way before me, and I have no right to involve 
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anyone else in my anxieties, in my disgrace, as 
the son ol 
spread loss a 
that when I was gone you would not quite forget 


ly which has caused such wide- 
ruin at Barport. But if I thought 





no 

She still said no word, but she held out her 
hand with a look trembling between smiles and 
tears, Which perhaps he felt to be, after all, quite 
as satisfactory as speech. At any rate, he stooped 
and impressed reverential kiss on the little 
id, which was of no fine-lady whiteness, care- 


fully manicured and tended, but had manifestly 


been employed in much hard work. And then, 
afraid to trust himself any further. he caught up 
his hat and fled, leaving to Dora the embarrassing 
tak of answering her mothers questions as to 
why Mr. Musgrave had gone in such a hurry, and 
soothing her regrets at not having said good-bye 
to him before he went. 

And that is how the faithless Harold observed 
the strict injunctions of his worldly wise sister to 
make his leave-taking of the Parrys as brief and 
formal as possible. As he tramped back to Barport 
throurh the dark lanes he seemed to hear Eleanor's 

id accents in his ear, saying that of all im- 
provident and foolish young men he was the 
fallen in love with a_ penniless 





worst, to hi 


little nobody when he had no prospect of ever 
being able to marry. 





She said no werd, but held out her hand. 
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He himself felt some remorse at having betrayed 
even thus much of his feelings to Dora when his 
circumstances suggested that it would be more 
honourable to maintain silence; but it seemed to 
him that he must have been more than mortal if 
he could have parted from her without a single 
word of regret. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“DE PROFUNDIS.” 


DO, 


| T was a freezing January day, the wind 
] blowing in fierce gusts, enough to 
penetrate the very marrow of one’s 
bones. The village of Ellington was 
nearly snowed up—for it lay high, 
and the bitter blasts which blew 
across the unsheltered common had in some places 





drifted the snow along the narrow lanes. Looking 
from the windows of the Vicaraye, little could be 
seen but a waste of white—for the shrubs and 
trees in the garden, and the hedges of the fields 
beyond, were almost indistinguishable for the snow 
which was heaped upon them. 

Inside the house the prospect was even more 
cheerless than without. Three of the children 
were down with the measles. and as it had not 
been possible to send the others away in time, 
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“Take it back?”—p. 459. 


fear that the infection 
The Vicar was also con- 


there was every reason to 
might spread to the rest. 

fined to his room with a severe cold, which. from 
having neglected at first, had so increased 
that the doctor threatened him with an attack of 
pleurisy unless he kept warm and obeyed orders 
implicitly. So there he sat by the fire in his 


been 


bedroom, tied. as it were, hand and foot: vet 
knowing all the while that he was more needed 
than ever in the village, where there was much 


sickness and poverty that winter. 


The door opened and Dora came in, carrying a 


cup of beef-tea. She looked thin and worn, for, 
in addition to the ceaseless labour entailed upon 
her by attendance on the four invalids, she had 


had but little sleep for several nights. They could 
not afford to pay a nurse; in fact, their slender 
resources were overtaxed as it was to provide the 


necessary food and medicines, and to keep up 
good fires in the sick-rooms, As Mrs. Parry was 
very little use in illness, Dora had most of the 


nursing to do—her mother and the children who 
well isolated at the other end of the 
house so as to lessen the risk of infection. 

“Dora, my dear child, do, for my sake, sit down 
a bit and rest exclaimed her 
handed him the cup. “You look quite tired out. 
I really don't need this beef-tea in the least. I’m 
sure you stand more in want of something of the 
kind yourself.” 


were being 


father as she 





*Dr. Ansell said you were to have it,” answered 
Dora in a spent voice, sitting down for a moment. 
“I do feel a little tired this morning, but it’s 
nothing. I shall be all right, 
concluded, with a attempt at a 

He was still looking anxiously at her. 

“All this extra work is too much for you, Dora. 
Can't you find anybody in the village who would 
There's Mrs. 


never fear,” she 


brave smile, 


come and help with the 
Jelfs, for instance?” 
“Father, you know 
village are—perfectly 
necessity for strictly carrying out the doctor's 
If I had Mrs. Jelfs here, I should have 
to be always with her, to see that she did not 
intentions, of 


nursing | 
what the women in the 
unable to comprehend the 
orders. 


poizon the children—with the best 
course.” 

Her father ceased to urge the point, for he knew 
said was the truth. He knew also 
that to pay a trained nurse was out of the ques- 
tion, even if there had been sleeping accommoda- 
tion for her in the crowded Vicarage. It may 
safely be asserted that Algernon Parry had never 
felt the sting of his keenly than 
at that moment. 

‘I wish I were well enough to help you,” he 
said sadly. “It is terrible to be an additional 
burden on your hands just now! Ah, Dora! in 
the pulpit I preach patience to others, but I feel 


that what she 


poverty more 


this morning as if I needed a lesson in it myself! 




















and was going round the room 
all the 


Dora had risen, 


in her methodical way, looking to see if 


invalid’s wants had been attended to. 

“There’s a good fire, and it needn’t be mended 
until I come up-stairs again. The cut-up orange 
you can easi reach, and your books I'll put 
all torvether on this table, so that you can find 
them without any trouble. Would you like 
another rug over your knees? It's dreadfully 
cold to-day 

“My dear child, I’m quite comfortable—bodily. 
I really require nothing more. Do go and rest a 
little, if only for half an hour,” he urged affec- 
tionately She made no reply, but dropped a 


silent kiss on his cheek and left the room; pausing, 





od in the pass outside, to wipe 


as soon as sne st 


away the tears which, now she was alone, she 


could no longer restrain. 


Ever since the commencement of this most un- 
fortunat outbreak of illness, she had been at 
her wits’ end for money to buy the necessary 
articles juired and the nourishing food 
ordered by the doctor in such profusion. Until 
now, she had managed to supply them somehow ; 
bat this rnin® she had been summoned to a 
conference with the village butcher, a surly, ill- 


man, who cherished a grudge against 
had the means of 
grossly ill-treating a horse. 


the 


tempered 


the Vicar because he been 


tting him fined for 


And now, unfortunately, Parrys were in his 














lebt—hea for them; and, determined to have 
his revenge, he told Dora that the meat he was 
sending tha would be the last he should 
supply until his bill, which amounted to some 
pounds, was paid. 

He could have chosen a more effectual 
method of vengeance. Dora's heart died within 
her as she s ilated what would happen if no 
meat could | had for the invalids There was 
no other butcher in the village, and there would 


be much difficulty in obtaining supplies from 





Barport in the present wintry weather. Besides, 
Barport butcher would require to be paid 

just as much as the one at Ellington. She had 
ily a few shillings in the world, and to raise 
the money by to-morrow was quite impossible. 


She mentally ran over the list of her scanty 
possessions, but she had nothing valuable enough 
to Sell. She had no jewellery, not even a watch; 
und her entire wardrobe, if put up to auction, 
vould not ha realised the amount of the 
deb 

Stay! There was one thing—that dress-length 


given her in the summer, ostensibly 





y Eleanor Musgrave which had never been 
made up, for want of money to pay the dress- 
maker I ve inst the grain to sell what 
had been a gift; but she could see nothing else 
for it 


After the early 


linner, she put on her warmest 





garments and thickest boots, and, with her 
precious parcel under her arm, set forth to 
trudge through the snow to Barport. She 


the invalids; and the 


required several 


things for 
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journeyed twice a 
the adjacent town. 
the state of the 
before had 
comparatively 


which usually 
Ellington and 
running owing to 
very tired 
although the snow was 
places, in others it had drifted to 
had to flounder 
been light and 
turn back long 
last the 
view, and, 


carrier's cart, 


week between 
had 
roads, 

far. for 
thin in 
some depth, 
as best 


stopped 


She was she gone 
some 
which she 


Had 


have 


through 
she not 
had to 
but at 
into 


she ce yuld. 


active, she would 
before 
of the 
on the 

How to 


know, unless 


reaching her goal ; spire 


parish church came once 


smooth pavements, progress Was easy. 
her dress Dora did 
draper from whom it 
would be willing to take 
greatly disliked entering a 
and her cheeks burnt 


counter and 


not 
had 


disp« se of 

the 

bought 
She 


originally been 
it back 


shop on 


again, 
such an errand, 
a: she laid the parcel down on the 
stammeringly explained what she wanted, 

The blank spread over the 
assistant’s would have 
humiliating enough additional morti- 


amazement ‘which 
listened 
the 


face as he been 


without 


fication of seeing him beckon to a companion, 
with whom he held a rapid conversation in an 
undertone, which Dora had no doubt was highly 
uncomplimentary to herself. She sat by, with 
crimson cheeks, while the two young men tit- 
tered and whispered; and but for the remem- 


the children ill at home, 


she would have fled from the shop. 


brance of her father and 


Presently one of the principals appeared on the 


scene, before whom Miss Parry felt more insig- 
nificant than ever. 

“Ah! good-day, Miss Parry,” he said con- 
descendingly. “ Very wintry weather, is it not? 


What do you Roberts ! ” 

“The young lady wishes to know, sir, whether 
you'll be take this dress,” said 
the assistant, in his blandest 

‘Take it back? 

“ It bought here in the 
posed Dora, trying to steady her voice. 


say, Mr 
willing to back 


manner. 


summer,” inter- 
* It 


never been touched, and is quite as good as 


was 
has 
new 


If you would only be so good as to take it 
back and give me even half-price for it——” 
‘*My dear madam,” said the principal, with 
great suavity, “we should soon have to put up 
our shutters if we did business on such a 
principle as that. You see, it is so difficult to 


dispose of a length of material which has been 
cut off. It would be more than some people 
would require, and too little for others: and in 
the depth of winter there is very little sale for 
a light colour like that. And business is very 
bad just now in the town, as you know. Why 


not keep the silk and wear it yourself? It 


would make up charmingly for you.” 


“It is beautiful silk,” faltered despairing 
Dora 
“It is—but as I say. there would be little or no 


selling it now. It is worth ten 


shillings a yard. 


chance of quite 
Is there anything else we can 
show you to-day 


“ Nothing, thank you,’ she responded; and the 
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assistant officiously tied up the parcel again. How 
she got out of the shop, and into the street, 
she hardly knew. Her brain was in a_ whirl ; 
black specks danced before her eyes. It was 
maddening to think of the money which was 
lying wasted in this useless piece of finery— 
money which would have paid their butcher's 
bill and procured many little comforts for her 
poor father besides. 

Sick at heart, the girl turned down the snowy 
High Street to make the few frugal purchases 
for which she had the money in her pocket. If 
she had been able to sell her dress, she had in- 
tended to buy several other things, which were 
now out of the question. Last of all, she went to 
the post-office; and whilst buying a stamp, it 
occurred to her that she might as well ask if 
there were any letters for the Vicarage. There was 
only one delivery in the day at Ellington, and 
anyone who wished to get the letters which had 
come by the second mail had to send into Barport 
for them. 

There was only one—a document addressed to 
her father, in unfamiliar handwriting. Dora, on 
the principle that misfortunes never come singly, 
decided that it must be a bili; and carrying her 
armful of parcels, including the wretched silk 
clress, which, for all the good it was to her, might 
as well have been made of sackcloth, she set out 
to trudge back along the steep, tiring road. 

As soon as she was fairly in the country, away 
from prying eyes, the tears rained down. Her 
<lisappointment was a very sore one: and that 
<lay she seemed to have reached the limit beyond 
which endurance cannot go. She had never felt 
so utterly despairing as now. There seemed no 
prospect of help anywhere. She felt sure her 
father’s illness would develop into pleurisy and 
he would die; all the rest of the children would 
<atch the measles, and she would be knocked up 
in nursing them. 

They would have to leave the Vicarage after 
her father’s death and wander forth into the wide 
world without a shilling, or a refuge of any kind 
—ten children. and nothing for them! I think 
if at that moment Miss Tennant had appeared at 
a turn of the wintry road with a renewal of the 
offer she had made to Dora-in the summer, the 
girl would have been more than half-tempted to 
snatch at a release from the incessant, gnawing 
anxiety which rendered her days and her nights 
alike miserable. She was worn out for want of 
food and sleep: she was chilled to the bone by 
the bitter wind. and tired with that dreadful 
aching fatigue which comes cf disappointment, 
and is far worse than any mere bodily ex. 
haustion. 

And when at length she re: 
home, the first sound which reached her ears was 
the baby crying, in loud, passionate wails that 
echoed through the whole house. There was 
nothing Dora hated so much as to hear a child 
ery: and under ordinary circumstances her first 


hed her cheerless 





impulse would have been to rush to see what was 
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the matter—for baby was always good with her. 
gut she felt that if she went in her present 
overstrained mood, she might be betrayed into 
speaking impatiently, or even slapping her little 
sister; and she turned resolutely to go to her 
father’s room, the only one in that house where 
there was any likelihood of peace. If anything 
could soothe her misery and unrest, it would be 
the sight of his dear face. 

Carefully smoothing her countenance, she knocked 
and entered. The Vicar was still sitting by the 
fire, which cast a bright glow over the whole 
room, lighting up the dusk. He was alone, for 
her mother was with the children. 

*And how are you now, dear?” Dora asked as 
she kissed him. 

* Better—decidedly better. My cough has not 
been half so troublesome to-day. But I’m afraid 
you must have had a very cold, miserable walk, 
Dora. And the poor people in the village who 
can't afford fires! How I wish I had been well, so 
that I could go to see after them !” 

“T called at the post-office,” said Dora, eager 
to change the subject. “There was a _ letter for 
you. Wait a moment, and I'll I&ht the lamp. I 
only hope there is no bad news.” 

Perhaps Mr. Parry was rather apprehensive also, 
for his fingers shook as he opened the envelope. 
He read the letter through very carefully. then 
dropped it in his lap, and, leaning back in his 
chair, pressed his thin hand over his eyes. 

Certain that something terrible had happened, 
Dora fiung herself on his neck. 

“Father. dear father. what is it? Tell me!” 

He was sobbing outright, and the sound seemed 
to rend her heart. 

She had never before seen tears of joy, poor 
child! and so she naturally mistook the cause of 
his emotion. 

“TI—I{f am so weak,” he faltered apologetically; 
“weaker than I thought I was. Dora, my darling, 
my old friend Harvey, whom, you may remember, 
I met in the summer at the Musvraves’ garden- 
party, has used his influence to obtain me the 
offer of the living of Stanham. in Surrey—worth 
between four and five hundred a year, with @ 
good house and garden. Don't cry so, Dora. 
Better times are coming, I hope and trust. for us 
all. Where is Annie? Will you go and fetch 
her, that I may tell her the good news?” 

It was not dismal winter any longer to Dora 
as she sped along the corridor to communicate the 
joyful intelligence to the rest. It was balmy 
summer—airs as of Eden seemed to meet her as 
she flew. and the snow-laden trees in the garden 
were to her imagination clothed in such verdure 
as never yet enchanted mortal sight. What 4 
happy evening that was at Ellington Vicarage! 
How incredible it would have seemed to Dora & 
few hours ago, when she was plodding forlornly 
home through the snow with a heart like lead, 
that before the day was done she would know 
such blissful content as had never yet been hers 
during her whole life. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
COALS OF FIRE. 


i HAT winter was signalised by a general 
; social convulsion at Barport—so many 





people, who had lost heavily by the 
failure of the bank, had to move 
into smaller houses, curtail their ex- 
a penses, and seek for means to in- 
reduced income. There were no gaieties 

everybody felt that to give enter- 
ts would be -the height of bad _ taste 





here was so much distress among the de- 


serving poor. 

Mr. Vivian had sold his house, Thorn Lea, for a 
fairly good price, to a gentleman who intended 
to open a preparatory school; and moved down 
to the street honoured by the residence of 





Miss 
The price of ap 
less than nearer the sea: and the greatest draw- 


who lived a few doors higher up. 





rtments in Clifton Street was far 


ivalid’s opinion, was his proximity 
to the inquisitive spinster, who he knew would 
rush to her fi window every time friends called 
to see him. Miss Talbot came herself also pretty 
frequently, and was loud in her expressions of 
pity for “that poor Mr. Vivian” to all her ac- 
quaintances. But it is sad to have to relate that 


it frequently ippened that he was asleep, and 














‘Father! dear father, what is it?” —p. 200. 
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could not be disturbed, or not well enongh to see 
anybody, when she called with all the gossip of 
the town on the tip of her tongue. 

But Mr. Vivian was never too ill, or too tired, 
to see his old friends from The Cliff, who did all 
they could to cheer his lot and lessen the help- 
lessness to which he was reduced by the absence 
of Parsons. Mr. Anderson came every day, to 
read to him, or write his letters; the freshest eggs 
and vegetables, the choicest hot-house fruit and 
flowers. to say nothing of dainty invalid jellies 
and savouries, were showered upon him so liber- 
ally, and yet so delicately, by the mistress of The 
Cliff that his table lacked little of its former 
nicety. A soured and morose man, inclined to 
take the darkest views of life, Mr. Vivian could 
not but be touched and gratified by these atten- 
tions, because they were so obviously— 


“All for love, and nothing for reward.” 


They certainly softened the shock of his calamities 
very much. 

Charlie Farnham. who had left Barport for good, 
making no secret of his opinion that a more en- 
tirely hateful and contemptible set of people than 
its inhabitants did not exist in the three kingdoms, 
had had one of those sudden windfalls of prosperity 
which. in this topsy-turvy world, so often fall to 
the lot of those who. to the ordinary observer, seem 
utterly undeserving. After his rupture with Kitty, 
when Barport was becoming somewhat unpleasant 
on account of the importunities of the tradesmen 
to whom he owed money, he departed to London, 
with the avowed intention of procuring as good an 
outfit as his means would allow before starting 
for Johannesburg and the African goldfields. As 
he could not afford an hotel, he went to a boarding- 
house, where all the ladies immediately fell in 





love with him at once. That would not have 
disturbed him, for he was accustomed to feminine 


adoration; but there was a stout widow of forty, 
with a golden wig. and a somewhat uncertain 
command of the letter H, whose preference he 
could not view with indifference. For she was 
very rich, and was now looking out for a second 
husband. What the social status of her first had 
been did not 
cidedly reluctant to mention him; but he had 


transpire, for Mrs. Dixon seemed de- 


left her plenty of money, which, as Charlie re- 
marked, was the main thing. He deferred his 
departure week by week, and finally abandoned 
all thought of emigrating when he became the 
promised husband of Mrs. Dixon. In a short time 
they were married, and settled down in a hand- 
some house near the Crystal Palace, Charlie being 
resolved to accept a life of luxurious idleness as 
a set-off against his wife's vulgarities and ignor- 
ance. Of course, she was not like Kitty; if Kitty 
had not lost her fortune, there was nobody he 
would have been so glad to marry, and he often 
sent back a sigh of sentimental regret to the old 
Barport days. But Kitty in a small house, where 
all kinds of economies would need to be practised, 


would not have been at all the same thing as 
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Kitty set off by a background of ease and 
luxury. 

All of which became speedily known at Barport, 
to the disgust of some people and the amusement 
of others. Mrs. Anderson would have kept the 
news from Kitty, if she could, in order to spare 
her pain; but it was quite impossible. 

Miss Creighton did not say much, according to 
her wont when especially wounded; but the in- 
telligence was a great blow to her pride. After 
quarrelling with her family about Charlie, after 
contemptuously rejecting Willie Forrester on his 
account, after allowing all Barport to know of 
her engagement to him, it was too humiliating to 
think that he could cast her off like an old shoe, 
to marry a vulgar woman almost old enough to 
be his mother. Few people have their idols so 
completely shattered before their eyes as did Kitty. 
If she had been wilful. obstinate, and prejudiced 
in the past, she certainly atoned for it during those 
bitter nights when she lay with her face pressed 
down on the pillow to deaden the sound of her 
sobs. 

By day she took care to occupy herself inces- 
santly, spending hours at her music, interesting 
herself in charitable work, and doing many little 
things about the house which once she would have 
scorned as too uninteresting. A softened, humbled, 
wistful Kitty she was indeed in these days; but 
she grew thin and pale, and it could easily be 
seen that she was not happy. 

“Mother,” she said one morning. “would you 
object to somewhere for a 
change? I feel as if I must get out of Barport. 
I should like to study music for a term or two 
at the Academy in London. I could stay with 
Miss Trevor, that old governess of the Crossleys, 
who has opened a home for students in Woburn 


my going away 


Square.” 

“If you wish to go to London, perhaps Allan's 
sister, Mrs. Forrester, would allow you to stay at 
her house.” 

*Oh, no! No: I wouldn't go there for the 
world!” cried Kitty impulsively. To live with 
Willies mother, in constant danger of meeting 
him, would be too humiliating. “I don’t mean,” 
she hastily added, “that I have the least pre- 
judice against Mrs. Forrester —I 
but I’d rather be 


believe she’s 
very nice independent of 
everybody.” 

* By-the-bye,” remarked her mother, “I have 
some news for you. Willie has been requested by 
the hospital authorities to go abroad for a year 
first to Paris and then to Berlin—to make some 
special studies. It is a most splendid chance fer 
him, and he is to start immediately.” 

Kitty bent her head lower over her work. She 
very seldom unoccupied fingers now 

“I’m very glad to hear he is getting on so 
well.” 

‘At least, you must promise to go and see his 
mother in London, Kitty,’ enjoined Mrs. Anderson. 

“Certainly I will.” 

Now that there was no probability of meeting 


Willie, the girl was less reluctant to visit his 
home. 

So she departed to London, and was kindly 
received by Miss Trevor—a prim little woman, 
looking like a retired governess all over. 

One afternoon, as she was hard at ‘work at her 
piano, Kitty was informed that Mrs. Forrester hag 
called. In the prim drawing-room she found a 
stout, motherly lady, sufficiently like Mr. Anderson 
to proclaim their relationship. In a pretty, well. 
bred Edinburgh accent, the stranger announced that 
she had come to fetch Kitty to spend the evening, 
if agreeable to herself. Mrs, Forrester lived not far 
away, and one of the boys would see her safely 
home afterwards. : 

Soon, therefore, Kitty found herself among the 
young Forresters. There was Kenneth, a lad of 
nineteen, who was studying law; there was 
Catherine, a learned damsel of seventeen, in 
pince-nez, who was about to go to Girton; there 
were Alison and Isabel, twins of fifteen. who ap- 
peared nearly as erudite as Catherine; and Archie 
and Graham, bright boys of thirteen and fourteen. 

Kitty’s first awe-struck impression was that she 
had never seen such a desperately clever and 
intellectual family in her life. They were es. 
sentially modern in their culture, and their con- 
versation was an abrupt change from the trivial 
chit-chat of a Barport drawing-room, with its 
comments on Miss Green's broken-off engagement 
and Mrs. Brown's ugly bonnets. 

Kindly Mrs. Forrester from behind the teapot 
observed the visitor’s bewilderment and came to 
the rescue. 

“Now, you are not to monopolise Kitty entirely 
Catherine; you can talk about your algebra 
another time. Take another piece of shortbread, 
Kitty. It’s fresh from Edinburgh, and I know 
it’s good. We have had a friend of yours here 
several times—Mr. Harold Musgrave. He is a 
very nice fellow indeed. He was sorry when 
Willie went away, and came with us to Victoria 
to see him off.” 

‘You must miss your son very much,” ventured 
Miss Creighton timidly. 

“My dear, I nearly cried my eyes out when he 
went. If he had listened to me, he would never 
have gone. One does hear of such horrid accidents 
with these microbes and things! But he said he 
wanted to get out of England for a time—he 
needed a change.” 

“He has never been quite himself since he 
Zarport. I think the climate 
opined wise 


came back from 
there must have been too relaxing,” 
Catherine. 

“Though he spent most of his time at the 
hospital, you can’t imagine how I miss him,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Forrester “It was such a relief to 
know that he was within reach, if wanted, to be 
The others are too young and 


my prop and stay 
inexperienced to take his place.” 

How pleasant it was to Kitty to listen to the 
fond mother’s encomiums the reader can imagine. 
Again and again she thought of that memorable 
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interview in the summer-house at Ellington, and 
hoped it might never come to Mrs. Forrester'’s 
ears. It was evident that Willie had chivalrously 
kept his own couns 1 hitherto. 

«Js Harold Musyrave getting on well?” she in- 
quired, to change the subject. Somehow, Willie's 
name seemed to stick in her throat. 

«Jfe is in a merchant's office, and hopes in time 
to work his way up to a good position. He cer- 


tainly takes his reverses very pluckily indeed, 
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sincerely, and went back, escorted by Kenneth, 
feeling that Mrs. Forrester had indeed heaped 
coals of fire upon her head. If the devoted mother 
only knew in what terms her idolised eldest son 
had been scornfully rejected by the very girl to 
whom she was showing so much kindness, what 
would she say? Kitty's face burnt whenever she 
recalled how she had accused Willie of being mer- 
cenary and a fortune-hunter. If he had been 
in England, her pride would probabiy not have 





She had never seen such a desperately clever family.—p. 462. 


Sut he has only a small salary at first. and I’m 
rather difficult to make both 


ls m 

What a sad change for him! His father lived 
most lovely place. and Harold never knew 

ut it was to want anything.” 

Well, I must say he makes the best of his mis- 
nes; he is very brave and patient over them 
nk he is glad to come here sometimes; he 

says he feels quite at home with us. I'll ask him 


inner, Kitty, and you shall come to meet him. 


sure he w d be glad to meet some of his 
arport fi ii I hope we shall see a 
‘reat deal of you in future, my dear. Come in 
never vou feel inclined; and you needn't mind 
staying after dark, because one of the boys 

va S home 
Kitty could only thank Mrs. Forrester most 


withheld her from humbly begging his pardon. But, 
unfortunately, there was little likelihood that she 
would ever see him again. If he returned, in spite 
of his mother’s apprehensions, safe and sound from 
the Continent, there was still a great probability 
that he would decline to see again the girl who 
had so insulted him. A talented man like him, 
already of consequence in the world, and with a 
noble career before him, was not likely to put 
himself a second time in the way of a _ spoilt 
coquette whose silly head had been turned by the 
flattery of a little country town. 

“How he must despise me!” thought Kitty, as 
she balanced herself on a cane chair in the plainly 
furnished bedroom which formed her only refuge at 
Miss Trevor's when she desired privacy. “But I 
doubt if even he could despise me more than I 
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THE SULKY CHILD. 


By Lina Orman-Cooper, 
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we do unto him?” (Judges xiii. 12). The answer was 
like the one made to every present-day parent still: 
Of all that I said unto the woman let her 

ll that I commanded her let her observe.” 


beware. 


Temperament and temper depend so much on 
child's e1 
m ther 1s 
ndings. How to deal with the wee, 


vironment; and during infancy the 
generally responsible for such sur- 


precious 





things confided to our charge can only be learned 


laboriously. Those tiny atoms of 


umanity that come— 


“Out of the nowhere into the here’ 


ffi 


are so complex in their nature, so Gifficult to 
manave, so delicate'y organised ! 
group of little 

the parents with real anxiety 
for the best method of educating 


creatures peep out 





ren have been dedicated to God 





nfaney We have prayed that He would 
ike them in His arms and bless them. We believe 
y are J/ 
We have an object. That object is to rear our 
ldren for Christ’s service. How can we do this 
dealing with a sulky child? 
To begin with, “sulky” is a very ugly word. It 


was long a vagabond in conversation, and has only 
itely been admitted into our dictionaries. It is 

quite an equivalent to “sullen.” The latter 
an habitual frame of mind; the former in- 
Anyone who has 
knows that there 
are no words perfectly synonymous. 
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one idea; they are deaf and blind to external sur- 
roundings; a new axle, a patent pin, a pneumatic 
tube, may be occupying their attention and making 
them distrait. 


I knew a case in point. A public schoolboy 
whom we often thought sulky (he is now a famous 
engineer) confided to his parents that in those 
early days his mind was occupied in planning 
how dishes might be moved without passing from 
hand to hand at the breakfast-table; or how a 
locked door might open by pressing a button, with- 
out the intervention of porter or footman. This 
man has just patented a wonderful lock that he 
expects will oust all rivals from the field. 

One really sulky child I met with used to be ag 
passive under correction as if he were dead. Carry 
him up-stairs to bed, he would make no resistance ; 
put him in durance vile, he sat there stolidly; 
but he could not stand being sent to Coventry, 
any more than Geraldine could stand contempt. 
Though Ernest would not answer when spoken to, 
he missed the kindly interest, and came out of his 
sulks. 

A third—Marion—also bore punishment dumbly ; 
but a loving touch on the brow could fill the 
gloomy brown eyes with tears, and then the 
cure began. It will be seen by the aforementioned 
cases that, unlike other sciences, the treatment 
of this kind of soul-sickness is not reducible to the 
rule of three: each individual case must be taken 
on its own merits. 

Mrs. Fry has left on record that our insular 


indicating their ephemeral 
ture ; and of sullen noods 
Sulky ” children are a sufficiently \ 
l subject We mothers must 
thankful we have not to deal \ 
h “sullenness : 
When symptoms of physical disorder bi 
are to be cured, the cause of those \ 
mptoms must discovered and re- 
1. So, when maladies of charac- 
are to be corrected, the bette 
is to go at once to the source 
I they | We = mus? \ 
( rather negatively in finding se ; 
ut causes sulkiness, and thus ’ oy 
to the root of the matter. For SRK x 
thing, it is mot moodiness. Moodi- as WN 
ss ay be so often mistaken for the ? 
serious disorder; but moodiness . 
—ungraciousness, absent - mindedness 
nay come from quite a different 
I SOI f our greatest 
luses have been moody in child- 
rd Their minds, untrained to 
xercise the inventive and construc- ** As others see us.” \ ~ a 
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ill-humour depends largely on a foggy atmosphere 
and a sluggish circulation. This may be true; 
but we do not abide an evil contentedly because 
we know one of the causes thereof. Rather we 
go hopefully to counteract and find a cure. 

If a foggy natural atmosphere so depresses a 
child that it sulks, how much more so a fos 
moral one! We cannot control the former; we 





may the latter. Let the sunshine of love so per- 
meate our poor sick child that he or she will 
expand in it. Bring the light of reason to bear 
on them; show them how ugly their faces are 
when sulky; let them see themselves as others 
see them; tell them what pain and discomfort they 
cause; promise to help them when sulkiness shows 
its misshapen form—by an uplifted finger or some 


other sign. 


Above all —and here i the true secret of 
dealing aright with our children — take your 
little ones aside; pray with and for them, each 
separately. If other dispositions need tact in 


management. how much more does the sulky 
one |! We can get this for the asking. Very 
liberally the wisdom will be given us. Tor God's 
promise is sure; read it in James i. 5. 

Plenty of occupation is a good panacea for sulk- 
iness, as for many other evil habits. There is no 
time to brood if the child is intent on either 
pleasure or task. 

Moody folk have generally ] 
tion. They magnify molehills into mountains; they 


enty of imagina- 


think so much more than they talk about. Occupy 
that gift of imagination and a good point is gained. 

One other 
ward dispositions are likely to work evil to others. A 


thing we must remember. Most unto- 


hasty child will speak unadvisedly and wound loving 
hearts; a quick-tempered one will pick up a knif 
and throw it; selfish folk deprive other people ot 
their rights; but of 

sulky child—if we have 

only not to look at him— 


we may say: “He is no 






one’s enemy but his own.” 





It is self-punishment to 
to 











refuse amusement and 








silezt in a 











It hurts no one but herself if Henrietta turns her 
back on her school-fellows, or if Molly mopes, 
Thus sulkiness, like virtue, brings its own reward. 
It is not necessary to add much to the self-inflicteg 
suffering. 

Personally, I think in the case of this peculiar 
temperament (it is strongly allied to the melap. 
cholic). love and tenderness are more necessary 
than discipline. Self-inflicted torture is the key. 
note to this modern development of the Fakir 
spirit. 

I never like to close a paper such as the present 
one without a Bible example; so I have searched 


through those “records of antiq for instances 


of this very common nineteenth-century failing. In 





that search I have come across mention of fro. 
wardness, laziness, rudeness, selfishness, perverse- 
ness, and foolishness. In only one place is q 
picture given us of real sulks. And it was a 
grown-up man who thus behaved like a child! 
“Ahab was heavy and displeased . .. . and 
he laid him down upon his bed, and turned 
away his face. and would eat no bread” (1 Kings 
xxi. 4). 

We can imagine the beautiful bedstead of ivory 
and gold on which the sulky king extended him- 
self—the pillow of goat's hair with its fine linen 
cover, the curtains of scarlet and blue which he 
drew round him, its lily-work and embroidery, 


and we can almost see the contempt on Jezebel’s 


< 





complaint. 
an example of 
gourd to brood 


face as she hears his peevish, s 








Some people might think Jon 


sulkiness when he sat down under a 


and fume. ‘To me he is more a picture of sullen 
anger. But it is necessary to wear the spectacles of 


wisdom in order to sce an almost invisible differ- 


If we wish the beauty of the Lord our God to 
be upon our children, we 
should sce to it that we 
use the proper medicines 
in treating this soul 
sickness of sulkiness, We 
can get them from the 

hands of the Great Phy- 

Himself. Let ws 
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Turns her back on her schoolfellows. 








lt, but on 


because their digestive processes are at f 


chosen diet, and t 


awecount of their badly he sweets and 


to them as bribes for good behaviour. 


a sulky child should be n 


cakes given 


The diet of tious, but 











plain and easily diyestibk It is alxo essential that 
sufficient sleep should be secured. The real cause 
of sulkiness may, therefore, be due to temporary 
indisposition. Besides carefal home training and 
attention to health, sulkiness ought to be treated 
by well ungced phys il exercises, \ hild that 
enjoys p ly sull Romping and running 
results in a feeling of well-being which replaces 
tirely the dissatisfaction causing the sulkiness. 
The chief troub 8 e ¢ ! f imdiueing a 
sulky child to play; but it will be well repaid 
he improve which quickly follows, both in 

t child's me and physical dition, Exer- 
‘ = essen t develoy of the child's 
muscles It nulates tl cil m and im- 
proves nutri ind tf brain shares in the 
improvement. The child becomes nially healthy 
and the fits of sulkiness become | ! less fre- 


M. D. 
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and be converted.’ 


** Repent ye, 


Words by CHARLES WESLEY. 


the Temple) 


_ J. Hoprts, Mus.D. 
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ie Honourable socteties of 


by F 





hands; 


own 


His 
























































grounds on 





-wood. 





hings in the 


ldish-brown earth. 


heart was not at 
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King 


ess whose father was 


country. She had a vast 


home, and round the palac 


gardens, 


lovely 


golden rain over the mossy 


ll inlaid with 


its spices to the princess's 


sleet 
clus 


ered against the walls: 


cushions of many-coloured 


orders of the walks. 


passed with her attend- 
her way to a 
gh its silver spray deep in 
This wood was one of 
king’s dominions, 
twilight, its 


f grey-green 


fragrances, and its needle- 
A bove It the 
and 


struck sharply down 


silently ; sometimes a 


into 
among these lovely 
to have been very happy ; 
peace, . »he 


she said sometimes, and 





There the 


patterns of 


ig, though she could not give 
walk list- 
and 

And 
very rieved to see her 


could do 


would 


ith her maidens, 





st very step that she took. 





lered each day what he 






sh that his daughter should be 

far and wide for presents for 

her nd loaded her with offerings from many 
iis, H ought black slaves from far tropical 
ountries, and white dancing-maidens from places 
nearer at hand He planted new trees in the 


gardens, and built a marble summer-house by the 


side of the fountain. But, in spite of all that he 


did, the princess still pined. 


At last the king sent for a wise who 


> 


woman 
a hilltop, and gave noble and 
who took 


sensible advice to anyone the trouble to 








climb the ll and ask her for it. And in answer 
to the king’s summons she stepped down the 
mountain-side. and came to the palace. But when 
she stood in his presence, she drew her veil over 
her fac t he might not see her eves. 





And then, the king told and asked 
the wise woman what he 
And 


from beneath her veil. 


his story. 
must do. 
woman bowed her head and spoke 
‘She must come to me,” she answered gravely. 


jut I have sent for that might 
wered the king in perplexity. 


» Nevertheless. 


you you 





advise me¢ 


} 


words, she si 


if the princess desires to hear my 
‘limb the hillside alone, and come 


must ¢ 
And she 
until at last the king 
followed, and 


to me.” still rejoined the wise woman. 


would say more, 


othing 


told her that her wishes should be 
allowed her to 


He called ] 


and told her 


vo away. 

then, 
the wise woman had said. He 
shake her head and 
climb the hill 
* so many things lately— 


is daughter into his 


presence, 
what 
Ww ould 


that she 


had expected 
reply that she was too tired to 
alone—as she had said of 


but, instead of that, the princess suddenly raised 
her face, 


“TI will go,” she 


and her eyes brightened. 
answered. “It will be lonely 
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and difficult, but sometimes I think that something 

lonely and difficult is what I need. I will go.” 
And then the alone out of the 

palace and into the hill 

where the wise woman lived. 

») that she took the 

when she 


princess went 
road that led to the 


Each ste road grew stonier 
and more barren, and the foot 
of the mountain night began to fall, and the hill- 
side looked But the princess's 
cheeks 
under 

It was new to 
hard, and to 
to think of herself, 
bored with all that 
she remembered only that she had a goal to reach 


reached 
very bleak and bare. 


were flushed, and her eyes were shining 
her hood. 

her to try and do anything that 
difficulties. She 
and of how much she 


everybody did for her; and 


was conquer forgot 


was 


and an object to attain. 
The hill 


often she fel! 


short and 

and bruised herself upon the slopes. 
Sometimes, too. she that cut her 
foot through her thin shoe, and then went rolling 


away 


was slippery with 


grass, 


trod on a stone 


with a rattling noise into the valley. But 


stars had and shone with 
piercing the sky like jewels; and 


of them 


overhead the come out, 


clearness, 


vivid 


so high up that it might have been one 


was the lamp that the wise woman set, each night, 


in her window. 
The princess fixed her the lamp, and 
And at iast she reached the rounded 
where pink-tipped heather 
knocked at the 


eyes on 
struggled on. 
top of the grew, 


crisp and fragrant, and wise 


woman’s door. 
The 


princess 


immediately, and the 
had not 
face. She 
nor folded in 
upright, tall 
and 


door was opened 


saw hat her father been 
allowed to see—the 


bowed 
her veil and 


woman's was 


wise 


no longer with apparert age, 
stood 


wonderful. 


hood: but she 


and beautiful, and her eyes were 
very fair to look upon. In one of 
her hands she held a lamp, and in the other a 
silver key 

The princess stooped and kissed the hem of her 


robe; for she felt 


her face was 


suddenly humble and abashed 


And the wise woman smiled down upon her, and 


bade her ri 
“My child.” 
vith 


said. “I know all about it. 
I will show you many things 


heart's 


Come 


Among them will see desire 


that une Xpresse 


your 


longing which has been making 
you so sad 
Then the 


other side f the e 


woman led the princess to the 


ottage, and paused before a 


closed door the silver key into the lock, 
and the door 
that they were, apparently. 
that 


she turned swung open 
Then the prince aw 
no longer upon the top of a mountain, but 
of a land that 


like 


they stood borders was fair 
and mystic. and that seemed to be nothing 
in the evening sky 


Then the wi 1an, as she had promised, showed 


things. She revealed to her a 
noble prince, in silver armour, upon 
asked the princess if she 


pointed out a woman 


the princess nany 
handsome 
a white horse: and she 


desired earth]; She 
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who ruled over many kingdoms, sitting all day 
upon a throne that flashed with closely set dig. 
and she offered the riches and 
She showed her another woman, with g 


monds ; princess 
power. 
beautiful but tired face, bending over many books: 
and told the princess that she could give her great 
earthly knowledge and the fame that it brought, 
But to all this the princess only sighed and shook 
her head 
Then the 
and a veil, 
the land upon 
the moonlike 


face 


misty 


wise woman’s 


like a 


which they 


very tender, 
ek yud, 


grew 
silver stole over 
And through 
sound of singing, 
And grew 
faces and forms of men. women, 


gazed 
vapour Came a 


sweet, and triumphant there 
out of the 
and 


and worn, and many of their faces were pale and 


strong. 
mist 
even children And their garments were old 
seamed, as if with much weeping, while some of 
them limped, and others walked as if in pain. 
But on the forehead of each of 
a bright and star, and as they moved 


onwards they never ceased their thrilling, victorious 


them there shone 


wonderful 


song. 
And when the princess saw them she caught at 
the wise woman's hand, and cried out in a strange 
voice. which she hardly knew was her own. 
“Oh!” she “that is what I have always 
bright 
of their 
Give 


cried, 


wanted—a gleaming star. such as_ shines 


foreheads, and illuminates each 
I know that I 


upon each 
of their 
shall be content.’ 

And when she had told the 
the silver mist rolled up again the throng 
and hid them from sight. And woman 
drew the princess back into the cottage, and shut 
the door. 

* You have well.” “But 
I cannot give you the star; you must find it for 


faces. me that, and 


wise woman this, 
round 
the wise 


chosen she said. softly. 
yourself.” 

‘I will 
that 
can tell me where to 


search for ever,” said the princess, “s0 


I may only find it at last. But at least you 
look.” 
sut the wise woman only shook her head. 
“No,” she cannot tell you that 
But if difficulties, come 
back to me.” 
So the princess had to go back again, all alone 


answered, “I 


either. you are in great 


down the mountain, and to leave the wise woman 


to brood on strange and lovely things in her cot- 
And as she went the princess 
all the places where she might 


on the hill. 
think of 
possibly find one of the gleaming stars. 

Naturally the first place 
was the fountain, for did not its spray spring 
high like jewels? So had reached the 
foot of the mountain she turned her steps towards 
under 


tried to 
that she thought of 
when she 
the pine-wood, which lay, velvety and black. 


stepped in among the 
a crescent, and 


the night-sky. As she 
shadowy trees. the moon rose like 
little soft light to the high feathery 
crests of the wood. 

The princess was not afraid, and walked quickly 
over the needle-strewn ground towards the fountail. 
the distance, 


lent a silver 


She heard its musical splashings in 


























e sound there came another; the 


and through t 
noise of a child sobbing. 

Now the 
was still fresh in the princess's mind, and had 
eomehow made her very pitiful. She actually for- 
t the star that she had come to seek, and, 


hurrying onwards, was soon kneeling by the side 


memory of those brave, worn faces 


a little girl who lay on the ground by the 
fountain crying bitterly 

The princess soothed her with tender touch and 
goice, and. lifting her from the ground, held her 
in her arms. She heard that the child had lost 
herself, and was tired and hungry and cold. So, 
although she very much wanted to search for the 
star among the spray of the fountain, the princess 
took the little girl right up azainst her shoulder, 
As they 
great gates, the child suddenly 


and began carrying her to the palace. 


passed through 


put both her arms round the princess's neck, 
“TI love you she lisped ; “anl I like to look at 
the jewel in the front ef your hair.” 


The princess put up her hand, but could feel 


no jewel; so she only kissed the child, and 
believed that the little one had been dreaming 
The next day she thought she really would be 


able to set out upon her search for the shining 
star that she was persuaded alone could make her 
happy; but the child had vet to be taken home. 


She refused the princess, and to be placed 





in anyone else’s care; so, with a little sigh, the 


princess herself, in her plainest clothes, and accom- 
panied only by one of her maidens, started off 
towards the poor parts of the city, where the child 
lived, 


The princess had thought to be able to return 
immediately ; but when she got into the heart of 


this great city, of which she had hitherto heard 

so little, she found many things to claim her atten- 
n and to keep her employed. The place where 
child lived was poor and bare; 





and the mother was ill, and in 
ed or ma Q things Next door 
a man who was dying; and 
wat hand was a young girl 
for bread The princess's 

rrew very sad, and rather 

as s saw and heard these 
things: and a that day she 
rked among t poor of the cits 
id only returned at nightfall to 


hon I 
And when she reac ied the palace | \ 
she Went strai~ht to the presence of ‘' 
her 9 r, and, kneeling, { 
Sissed his hand iz 
, - ‘ ‘ 
Sire s said. “I am ) 
need moa I, 
¥ A {\ / f 
Ih ! spar a! Y | 
’ rN v | 
uid the k for 1} —_ Pa j 


ied in great sta SMG 





The princess thou - 
/ ¥ 
* moment, and sivh 
smiled, +h 


“We do not n 





A ail Then the king told his story.—p. 469. 
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this luxury.” she said at last; “all these guards and 
officials. and rare and expensive things. Cannot we 
do without some of them?!” 

The king lifted her face with his fingers, and 
laughed. He thought that she spoke from whim 

“I can sell your pine-wood with your fountain 
in it, if you like,” he said. “A neighbouring lord 
is very anxious to buy it.” 

“Then sell it,’ said the princess without hesi- 
tation. “I must have money to give away.” 

“Child.” cried the king, “you will wish, next, 
to sell the diamond which shines in the velvet 
that binds vour hair.” 

The princess put up her hand, but she could 
feel no diamond ; so she thought that the king was 
mistaken. And with a strange gladness in her 
heart she went her way. 

So the pine-wood was sold, and with the money 
in her hand the princess went back to her work 
among the poor of the city. And she became so 
busy and so helpful that she never noticed how 
the days flew by. At last, one morning, she sud- 
denly remembered that she had almost forgotten 
her desires for the golden star. and the joy which 
she believed it would bring to her. 

* Never mind,’ she told herself, with a strange 
sweet feeling of gladness 


“Some day, when there 
are no sick, no sorry, no hopeless, no lonely people 
in the world, I will seek for the golden star. 
Till then, there is other work for me to do.” 
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Some of them limped, and others walked as 
pain.—p. 470. 


So she went on working, and the passed 
And the king her father died, and she was 
d with all the 
magnificence and state of the palace, and lived in 
beautiful with only 
many attendants And 
spent all her revenues people 


happy, so that whenever her name was mentioned, 


years 
by. 
crowned queen. And she did away 


a simple though house. just 


as as she required, she 


in making her 
a blessing fell 

And then, at last, one day, she woke up to the 
knowledge that she had old. And 
thought that would see the 
woman before she died. 

*T would like to explain to her,” she thought. 
it that I the for the 


upon it from someone’s lips. 


grown she 


she like to wise 


“how was gave up search 


golden star.” 


So she went a second time up the side of the 





if in 


and stood at the wise woman’s door. 
woman had ro: aged by a single day. 

Then the old knelt and 
kissed the hem of the gown, and 
told tale. And the 
her feet. and kissed her on the lips. 

‘Look! her 


mirror. 


mountain, a 
And the wise 
once 


princess more 


wise woman's 


her wise woman raised her to 


she said, leading to a 


crystal 
* Look in there.” 

And when the princess looked, she saw her own 
face. lined and worn, but radiant with glory which 
fell softly about the golden star 
set upon her forehead among her grey hair. 

And all of the understood, 
and from her fell a fragment of the 
that heard And 
singing, went back for a few more years 
the world. 


features from a 


a sudden princess 


lips there 


song she had so long, long ago. 


still 
to her work in 


she 


THE HARMONIC NOTE. 


come great thoughts and aspirations 


ey ~IAHENCE 
XK Bs ff high 


That 


The dull monotony of low desire, 


suddenly transfuse with sacred fire 


And stir the soul with new-born energy ? 
Whence dew that 
eye, 


In looking on the past—the clay and mire 


comes the gracious floods the 


That fouled the footsteps? Whence the noble ire 
At deeds that shame our immortality? 
The soul a spiritual viol is, 

Cased in corruption; but rare quiverings 

Run through the man in spite of earthly leaven; 

Then sweet upliftings of the heart are his ; 

An angel's finger presses on the strings, 

And sounds a high harmonic note of heaven. 
FRANCIS H, DINNIS- 
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With Illustrative Anecdotes and References. 
Marcu 2ist. Christian Self-restraint. Steadfastness. 


a - 
To Warn—Verse 25. 


To read—1 ¢ r. 19—27. 


NTRODUCTJON. St. Paul 
tells the 








Corinthian 
converts how in matters 
indifferent he 
himself to all 
in order to win some to 
Christ. He 
pares the self-r 


devote a 


classes, 


then com- 
straint 
necessary for Christians 














with that ised at 
the Isthmian 
Corinth. 
of All (19—23). 
Copied 


pract 








games 
near 
I Christ's Minister the Servant 


The object To gain souls for Christ. 





example of his Master, who dined at rich man’s 
house, went to marriage feast, funeral of Lazarus, 
etc.—each resulting in some believing. So St. 
Paul caused Timothy (of Jewish parents) to be cir- 
cumcised to win Jews (Acts xvi. 3), but refused 
to circumcise Titus, a Greek (Gal. ii. 3), show 


Gentiles their freedom from Jewish ceremonial 
law. So other matters shared the joys and 
sorrows of he converts, that he might win 
them to the Saviour. 

T Fellowship in present blessings and 


wards. No 


future 1 man liveth to himself. All 
must liv 1d work for the common good of all. 
Then shall share in united glories hereafter. 


in Christ Jesus. 

IT. The » nes Conflict (24—27). 

Lik . A great start, but many drop 
temind of Judas the 
Tim. iv. 10). Christian 
three 


LESSON. Ye are all one 


many 
out after a time traitor, 
and Demas who gave up (2 
life compared to arace in respects :— 
All who run well win prize—not only the best. 
Self-control the great secret of all success. 

crown—not fading, but eternal. 


The prize a 


Like a_ fight. But the enemies are real, not 
imaginary, . the world without and the evil 
nature within. The great help is, subduing sinful 
desires of the body, lest they pollute the soul. 

Warning. Against possible falling away. 


LESSON, 
God, 


Each must give account of himself to 





In the old Romen days, when a sentry was placed in 
his position by a centurion, he never thought of quitting 
his post. ‘There was found in Pompeii, among the 
ashes, a sentry standing in his place, with a javelin in 
his hand. He had not flinched amid the deadly shower 
of ashes which fell from the volcano and buried the 
city. His centurion, in the name of the Emperor, had 
set him there, and there he stood. How steadfast and 
immovable ought those to be whom the Lord Himself 
bas set in their place and given work to do iu His 
Church, 


Marcu 28TH. Review Lessors. 


To learn—Acts wii. 24. 


Introduction.—The eleven lessons from Acts have 
all told of the growth of the Church in two ways, 
viz. within and without—from different causes. 

I. Growth Within. 


(1) Deve lopme nt of the Apostle x 


In character. Full of joy at Christ's Ascen- 
sion, in contrast to previous sadness when told 
of His departure (St. John xvi. 6), also after per- 


secution (v. 41). 
In boldness. Preaching boldly on Day of Pente- 
cost. plainly telling people of their sins. Denounc- 


ing the rulers to their face. Showing no fear of 


death. Braving all things for Christ's sake. 
In zeal Preaching and teaching incessantly. 


wherever sent to do work for Christ. 
(2) Deve lopme nt of the 


Going 


Christian converts. 


Their steadfastness in doctrine, fellowship, and 
prayer (ii. 42); their wnion in heart and life 
(iv; 31, 3 their liberality in giving to the 





their zva/ in preaching the Word 
(viii. 1, xi. 19); their patience 


of God 
under 


poor ; 
every where 
persecution. 

(3) Deve lop nent of Christian tea ‘hing. 

Divinity of Christ set forth. By St. Peter in 
his sermons (ii. 36, iii. 15), by St. Stephen pray- 
ing to Him. Faith in Him always taught as only 
way of salvation (ii. 38, iii. 26, ete.). 

Power of Holy Ghost. His Godhead (v. 8, 4); 
His convincing of sin on Day of Pentecost; en- 
Apostles to understand and to teach ; 
enabling them to 
to know people’s hearts (St. Peter 
giving wisdom and love. 


lightening of 
to speak in different languages ; 
work miracles ; 
with Ananias, v. 3); 
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Lessons. 1. Grow in grace and the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

2. The Holy Ghost shall teach you all things. 

II. Growth Without. (1) Ju numbers. 

Eleven Apostles at Ascension—Matthias elected. 

Disciples (120) increased by 3,000 at Pentecost 

Numbers shortly increased to 5,000 (iv. 4). 

Multitudes from towns round believed (v. 16). 

Disciples kept multiplying (vi. 7); great many 
priests converted. who had been most bitter foes. 

(2) In arca, Christians spread over Judwa and 
Samaria (viii. 1), and as far as Damascus (ix. 2) ; 
a'so Gospel carried to Ethiopia (viii. 27 ). 

Lessons. 1. The Word of God is quick and 
pow erful. 

2. Preach the Gospel to every nation. 


The Church of Christ Enduring. 

“‘Standing in the Colosseum at Rome,” said a Chris- 
tian minister, “I could not help, as I looked round on 
the ruins of that vast house of sin, praising God that 
the Church exists though the Colosseum is in ruins. 
a\nyone standing there when thousands were gloating 
their eyes with the sufferings of Christians would have 
said, ‘Christianity will die out, but the Colosseum, so 
firmly built, will stand to the end of time.’ But lo! the 
“Colosseum is a ruin and the Church of God more firm, 
more strong, more glorious than ever.” 


APRIL 4TH. §t. Peter Working Miracles. 

To read—Acts ix. 32—43, 

Introduction. — A period of rest for the Church 

—freedom from persecution and troubles within. 

Result was increase of grace, and of members. 
Story now turns to St. Peter. 

I. At Lydda (32—35). 


Like a general reviewing his forces. 


To learn—Verse 34. 


A regular visitation. 
Inquires 
as to numbers, needs, sick cases, growth, etc. He 
would set in order all things 

A sick member. SAneas at Lydda, in beautiful 
plain of Sharon, an eight years’ paralytic—beyond 
human help, but not Divine. Healed in the name 
of Jesus—-perfec: cure. Result—many believed. 

LEssoN. Sin deadens the soul as paralysis the 
body. Healing must come from Christ alone 
through faith. 

Ii. At Joppa (56—45). 


A good woman. Tabitha (Doreas) showed her faith 


Seaport of Jerusalem. 


by her works (James ii. 22). Constant habit to d> 
kind and helpful deeds for the poor. The making 
of clothes would include weaving, cuttine, anu 
sewing. This noble Christian woman dies and is 
prepared for burial. St. Peter, being near, sent for 
to comfort family and friends 
Widows stand round weeping ; 


Touching scene in 
upper chamber 
show their garments made by Dorcas. 

A great miracle. St. Peter copied Elisha when 
he raised Shunamite’s son (2 Kings iy. 33). 
Had no power of his own—therefore knelt and 
prayed. Then, assured of answer, gives command— 
* Arise 
to life. There is joy in that place that day. Fame 
Many believe. St 


Peter stays awhile. God has more work for him. 


Prayer of faith answered. She is raised 


of the miracle spread abroad. 


Lessons. 1. The poor are always with you, 
Whenever ye will ye may do them good. 

2. What ye have done to the least of these My 
brethren ys have done to Me ' 


Daily Good Deeds. 


It is told of the Roman Emperor Titus that through. 
out the whole of his life he used to call himself to 
account every night for the actions of the past day. As 
often as he found that he had passed any one day with. 
out doing some good thing to or for anyone he entered 
in his diary this memorandum, “Diem perdidi,” i.e. “] 
have lost a day.” How many such days haye we lost? 


APRIL litH. The Conversion of Cornelius, 
To read—Acts vw. 30—44. To learn—Verse 42. 


Introduction.—St. Peter at Joppa had a vision 
of clean andunclean beasts all herding together, 
A voice bade*him kill and eat because God had 
cleansed all. A summons comes for him to £0 
at once to Crsarea, fifty miles off. He obeys and 
goes 

I. Cornelius Tells his Story (30-—32). The angel. 

He had been fasting and praying at home— 
suddenly saw man in bright clothing—heard his 
message. 
he must send to Joppa and call for Simon Peter 
to speak to him. He has done so, and now waits 
to hear his message. 

Note the omniscience of God. Told the angel 
the town, the street, name and occupation of 
landlord, double name of lodger. Note also the 
honour put on St. Peter—he, not the angel, is to 
instruct Cornelius. 

Lessons. 1. Is about our path 
and bed; knows all ovr ways. What does He see? 
He shall guide you into all 


God had noted his prayers and alms— 


God hnows us. 


2. God quides us. 
truth. Learn of Me. 

II. St. Peter Preaches of Christ (34—4+) 

God over all. No respecter of persons. All, 
everywhere, who fear Him and do right are accept- 
able to Him, and will have fuller knowledge. 

Christ’s life. Anointed at His Baptism with the 
Hoiy Ghost, He went about doing good to body 
and soul, Showed mercy and forgiveness. 

Christ’s dvath as a malefactor at the hands of 
His enemies, but raised on the third day ; openly 
seen by chosen witnesses, 

Christ's command to Apostles to preach Gospel. 
Christ the Saviour of all who believe—and alse 
future Judge of living and dead. Throrgh Him 
alone comes pardon of sins, 

Result. Holy Ghost descends with power on them. 

LESSONS. 1. Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved. 


2. He giveth more grace 


Faith. 

When David Gray, a young poet, lay dying in his 
cottage home by the banks of the River Luggie, about 
which he had sung so sweetly, his last words, whispered 
in the ear of his mother, were, ‘God has love, and I 
have faith.” With these sweet words upon his lips, 
and this blessed confidence in his heart, he gently “fell 
asleep.’ Faith is the evidence of things not seen. 
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Seven Years of Plenty. 
“ IVE 


us the charge of a child until 





he is scven, and anyone may have 
him after,” say the Jesuits, so much 
importance do they attach to early 
influences; and yet this all-import- 
ant work is often given to wholly 
Incompetent people ! Only the other 
day a servant told the writer that 
- veneral “i 


she was a that is to say, 


’ a general servant—at the age of eight 
years, and thrown in with her ordinary 
duties was that of looking after two 


children! <A child of eight in charge 


of two children was surely a case of the blind 
leading the blind. If mothers and those who can 
influence young children for good would remember 
who it was who said, “Suffer little children to 
come unto Me,” they would not think lightly of 
this, the most important kind of Christian work. 
Man's Cruelty to Man. 


The most prominent building in the ancient 


city of Nuremburg is the castle. It stands upon 
a precipitous ledge of rock, and its two towers 
overlook a singular sea of red-roofed, irregularly 
] It houses One of these towers served as 
prison; the other, called the Fiinfeckige 
fower, its walls forming an irregular pentagon, 
Was used torture. It is so old as to ante- 
date the cast itself, and contained a veritable 
museum of horrors until it was purchased by the 
Earl of Shire <bury and Talbot, in whose 
possession the relies now are. The 
illustrations represent three of these 
dreadtul instruments. The “ Wheel” 
wa le of s wood with flanges on 
the rims at certain intervals. The man 
\ fas ed, face upwards, to the rungs 
t ladder, when the wheel was run 
ver him backwards and forwards more 
or less heavily, the flanges penetrating 
the fles I} Chair of Torture” is 
a piece of heavily made furniture, 
Studded over in the seat and elbows 
with wooden blunt topped spikes To 


it the victim was tightly bound, and in 


oles 9 hrynanfife | 


— 7 L So ean ! 


(Now in 
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a short time discomfort began to manifest itself, 
and increased until it became unbearable. During 
its continuance the torture was enhanced in various 
ways by means of wedges inserted between the 
legs until the skin burst, or screws applied to 
the thumbs until the blood spurted forth. The 
* Maiden ” 
young woman, but her limbs were cast in an 
oaken mould, and woe to him who experienced 
her fearful embrace! She was constructed in 
three parts, the front 
and these doors were studded with stilettoes so 
placed that the would be 
pierced in his most vital parts. The fiendish 
by the 


was the counterfeit presentment of a 


two swinging on_ hinges, 


enclosed victim 


ingenuity of the figure was enhanced 
position of the two uppermost stilettoes, which 
were so arranged as to penetrate the eyes. 
Though were usually confined in the 
prison tower, the unhappy wretch condemned to 
death by the “ Maiden” spent the night before 
execution in her company. Taking his last look 
at the light of day, his last breath of the free 
air of heaven, he entered from the ramparts a 


offenders 


narrow doorway in the five-sided tower, and by 
stair gained the torture chamber—a 
Profound 
place, but 


a winding 
low room some nine feet each way. 
gloom added 
as the eye grew accustomed to its surroundings 


to the horror of the 






APPARATUS FOR BREAKING ON THE WHEEL. 


the possession of the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot.) 
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THE IRON MAIDEN OF NUREMBURG, 


(Now in the possession of the Earl of Shrewsbury aud Tlvot 


the dim light that filtered through the narrow 
slits which served as windows revealed the 
shrouded form of the “ Maiden.” Within a 
couple of paces was a sort of pen, where, 
stretched upon a miserable pallet, the heavily 
manacled prisoner got such repose as his racked 
limbs and fearful anticipations permitted. Escape 
was impossible ; no despairing scream, no groan 
of anguish, could penetrate the immense thick- 
ness of the walls. The solitude was frightful! 
Imagination pictures the condemned man awak- 
ing from nightmare dreams te a full conscious- 
ness of his position, The few feeble rays of 
light slanting from above just showed in 
ghastly outline the awful form that with sight- 
less eyes watched and waited! A new day 
dawned, the city woke to busy life, and by- 
and-by the minions of the law visited the 
condemned cell, The poor wretch was dragged 
“from his bed, the “ Maiden’s ” arms opened, and 
he was thrust within them. Then, second by 
second, slowly but surely, those fatal arms 
closed upon him; and, the deed of blood con 
summated, a trap-door fell, and his mangled 
remains descended to the sepulchre below. 
[We are indebted to the Earl of Shrewsbury 


for his kind permission to illustrate this 
“Arrow” from the actual articles of torture 
in his possession.] 


She Made Her Feel Well. 

A servant said that Lady Blanche Balfour, 
mother of the present Leader of. the House 
of Commons, had on one occasion rebuked 
her for replying that she was well when. 
in fact, she was not. “ But the truth is” 
explained the servant, “I felt well because 
Lady Blanche spoke to me.” The mistress 
who possesses winning ways like this has 
solved the servant difficulty, and the amount 
of good she will do can hardly be estimated, 
We have all experienced that there are 
some people who act upon us like sunshine, 
making us feel well and hopeful, and that 
others exercise an exactly opposite influence, 
We know whether a book is good or bad by 
the way we feel after reading it, and the 


same test may be applied to our associates. 


“All One in Christ Jesus.” 

The London Mission echureh in Shanghai 
looked bright with flowers and evergreens 
and many-coloured silken banners last Sun- 
day afternoon (writes a correspondent), when 
the Chinese Society of Christian Endeavou 
held its annual meeting. At least 500 
were assembled, while porch and steps and 
outside yard were also crowded. Delegates 
were present from many parts of Cliina, each 
of whom, in the course of the meeting, read 

a report of his own branch of the society. The 
hymn-singing to organ and cornet accompaniment, 
was a grand volume of sound; and _ inspiring 


by foreigners and natives, were 


addresses, both 
given. Though only three years established, the 
Christian Endeavour Society of China numbers 
1,600 members, and has branches in far - away 
Szechuen and Manchuria. The natural gregari- 
ousness of this people always tells favourably 
Where any question of Christian unity is con- 
cerned. It is more remarkable, as in no wise 
nationally characteristic, that they have so readily 
submitted to the main condition involved in the 
Christian Endeavour movement, that each member 
shall engage in some definite Christian service. 
That real spiritual life underlies such a festival 
as above described would be patent to anyone 
present at our little weekly meeting of about twenty 
Chinese women. This is entirely in their own 
hands; a different member each time conducting 
it. Intercessory prayer forms an important part 
of the service : at the close a collection is made, 
to which even the poorest contribute, for society 
expenses and missionary objects, The question is 
sometimes raised, “Why fori a separate society 
for objects involved in the very essence of Christian 
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church life?” But it is certain that this move- 


ment has deepened the sense of Christian responsi- 


pility among our native converts ; moreover, as 


we have :lrea ly indicated, this Christian Endeavour 


Society promotes that Christian union, whose 
importance, whether at home or abroad, is ever 


more and more clearly realised. 


“Never too Busy to be Kind.” 


It was said of the late celebrated scientific 
man, George John Romanes, that, although he 
hal always on hand much work, he was “ never 
too busy to be kind.” How different it often 
is with smaller men! Though in comparison 


to Romanes, we are no better than busy idlers, 


moment of our valuable time, 


we begrudge every 

and are often too busy to be kind. lf 
Livingstone regretted that he had not 
siven more time to playing with his 
children, and ¢ arlyle was full of remorse 
for neglecting, in his zeal for work, to 
be attentive to his wife, we petty men 


may well be on our guard against being 


too busy, ot rather too fussy, to be kind. 
“A Tall Gentleman Helping Somebody.” 


the wife of General 


On one occasion 

Sir Bartle Frere drove to a railway station 
to meet her husband. She told the foot 
man to go and find his master. The 
servant, who had been engaged in Sir 
Bartle’s absence, asked how he should 
know the General. “Oh,” replied Lady 


a tall gentleman helping 


Frere, “look for 


somebody.” The description was sufficient. 
The servant went, and found the 
General helping an old lady out of a 
railway carriagé How well it is for 
men and women themselves, as well 
s for the world they bless, when they 
we known by God to be persons who 


we always trying to help somebody ! 
of North America. 

Eliot 
Pilgrim 


The Red Indians 


In the seventeenth century 


ind Brainerd, two ot the 
Fathers, 


became 


the pioneer apostles 


to the Red Indians; and their work (Noo i 
represented the first Protestant Mission 

undertaken by English agents—a service in which 
Cromwell, the Corporation of London (who paid 
for the printing of the Bible), and many others 
at home, showed the keenest interest. The Rev. 
Egerton Young, who is at present engaged in 
missionary work among the Indian tribes in 
Canada, reminds us that Eliot's translation of 
the Scriptures is now “a closed volume that 
no man, woman or child in the world can 
real”; but at the time, as the first Bible 
printed on the American continent, this work 
was a great achievement. The North American 
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Indians now number somewhat over 407,000, 
rather more than a fourth part being in the 
British possessions of Canada, the remainder 
(about 303,000) being found in the United States. 
Mr. Young speaks of the interesting people 


“a dying race, a 
ago Colonel 


ro) 


labours as 
but 


among whom he 


vanishing nation ”; some years 


G. Mallory read a paper before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 
which it was maintained that while certain 
tribes have become extinct, and some have 
diminished, others have actually increased; so 
that the total is probably not very much less 
than it was when Europeans first became 
known to them. This is not the opinion of the 
majority of observers. In taking account of 


CHAIR. 
the possession of the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot.) 


THE TORTURE 


these people, one has to bear well in mind the 


vast extent of the territory over which they 
are seattered. When he resigned a_ prosperous 
church to undertake his present service in the 
Hudson Bay country, Mr. Young and his wife 
had to travel for nearly three months before 
they reached their station. “We were 400 
miles away from any English settlement,” he 
told his friends in England. “My wife did not 
see a white woman for five years. We received 
our mails twice a year, and waited six months 


for our daily paper.” From the first the policy 
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of the missionaries was to trust 
and thus have no bolts to their 
bars their windows for 
rather to live as Christian 
self-denial had no end to 
Gospel to 


the natives, 
doors or iron 
protection, but 
who by 
from 
sorely 


across 
teachers 
apart 
who so 


serve 
giving the those 
needed it. 
found to be of 


Some knowledge of medicine is 


rreat benefit, and, indeed, to 


The 
England. He 


be indispensable. missionary’s district is 
large as 
canoe in summer and by a dog-sledge in winter, 

house better than a 
The Christian 
is welcomed on hand, 
effeet of his 
American 
who are the 


quite as travels by 


not always having a 


snowdrift to sleep in. missionary 


every and wonderful 


indeed is the message. In their 


these Indians have no 
their 


and 


natural state, 


kindness for women, mere 


siaves of men, always ill-used. To burn 
old women out of the 
both 
Christians, the men become very tender to aged 


will 


way was regarded as 


heing convenient and commendable. As 


religious 
this 


mothers, and carry them to a 


service, carefully blanketed, in a chair. In 


we see the contrast which paganism inspires. 
Whether the Red Indians are 
evident that 
which a 


won for a comparatively small 


dying out or 
field 


may be 


not, it is they represent a 


of service in great harvest 


outlay. 


London. 


condition of our 


Religious Workers in 


The social and religious 
great metropolis has of late years 
the outside world. 
volume on life in 


Sherwell 


received an 
attention from 
published 


Arthur 


ever-increasing 
In a 
West 


recently 


London, Mr. gives sume 


EAST LONDON, 


(One Christiai Worker to care 


‘welfare of the 
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very instructive statistics concerning the relizions 
city. In the Official 
Christian Workers” he includes clergymen of 
the Chureh of ministers of al} 


term 


England, 


denominations, missionaries, Scripture readers 
, 


itinerant preachers, nurses, and such-like workers 
” 


WEST LONDON. 

(One Christian Worker to care for 432 Souls.) 

In the accompanying diagrams we have tried to 
East and 
West The actual figures as given by 
Mr. Sherwell are as follows :—In North 
persons ; in East 
every 878 


vive some idea of the work in 
London. 
London, 
one worker to every 462 


London, one worker to persons ; in 
South London, one worker to every 723 persons ; 
in West to every 432 
persons : in London, one worker to 
The truly is very 
vorkers are few. The cry is 
—help us to 


London, one worker 
Central 
harvest 


every 520 persons. 


great, but the 
still 
fight the 


the world. 


“Come over and 


help us ” 
great battle in the greatest city of 
At Top and Bottom. 
Walpole said of Dr. 
at bottom, but 


Sir Horace Jolmson that 
he might be a 
that at the top he was 
same may be said of many people, and of some 
Their cannot 


but suffer in consequence, and fon 


Inan 
disagreeable. The 


very good 


very 
who are Christian workers. work 
the sake of it, 
if for no other reason, they should cultivate more 


have good 


ought to 


requires a little 


Winning ways. A garden 


manure due 


} 
also 


into it, but it 


top-dressing. 


Good-looking People. 
Most girls are pleased to be thought beautiful, 
young man to find he 
if we recall the 


nor is it displeasing to a 
is spoken of as handsome. But 


‘ .) 
faces that are most pleasing is, we shall 


commonly find that it is not irness of cont 


plexion or evenness of feature that we admire, 


but a merry smile, a kindly expression, a frank, 


of the 
attracts Us 


honest look—it is really the character 


verson expressed in the face which 
i 
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“ious But a face does not respond to the effort of the of children. They are issuing an appeal for help 
ficial moment; it is a revelation of the habitual attitude to be devoted to this cause, and we shall be very 
1 of of the soul. Thoreau says: “ Any nobleness begins pleased to receive and forward the donations of 
all at once to refine a man’s features, any meanness any of our readers who desire to help in the move- 
ders, or sensuality to imbrute them.” ment. The offices of the Mission are in Bridewell 
kers, Lane, E.C., and we feel sure that the courteous 
Our Best. secretary, the Rev. T. 8. Tlutchinson, will be very 
Very pathetic was the farewell of that noble pleased to answer any inquiries as te this par- 
Christian soldier, General Lee, to his defeated ticular effort, or to give information upon the 
ry: “I have donethe best I could.” We may useful work generaliy which is being accomplished 
beaten in our battle of life, but let us try by the Mission in all parts of London, alike 
to be able to say with truth the same words. amongst children and adults. 
For the Barge Children. 
We are glad to be able to state that the London OUR PRESENTATION PLATE. 
City Mission has two helpers continually at work As announced in our last issue, a fine-art re- 
amongst the children of the barges; but, as a production of Holman Hunt's famous picture, 
result of the article which appeared in our last “Tue LIGHT OF THE WORLD,” is presented, as 
number, under the title “The Cry of the Canal a separate plate, with this number. Should there 
Children, the authorities of the Mission = are be any difficulty in obtaining the plate, our readers 
making a special effort to increase their workers are requested to communicate at once with the 
amongst this roving and piteously neglected class Publishers. 
{ 
nd 
OUR LEAGUE OF CHRISTIAN COMPASSION. 
Ist OBJECT : 
In T0 BAND TOGETHER PEOPLE OF ALL CLASSES AND AGES IN THE SERVICE OF GOD FOR THE WELFARE OF SUPFERING 
s MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, AND ALSO FOR THE WELL-BEING OF 1HE LOWER ANIMALS. 
9 
es -N our January number we pub- known and of gaining large numbers of new 
es lished the full particulars of a members is what may well be termed— 
Spreadina - Tree vecruitine . ale 
Mi preading - Tree eerniting SCATTERING THE SEED ; 
Scheme, and offered — special - - : - iia 
. : . and in this case the “scatterer” could obtain re- 
prizes to each of these pro- 7 ; ‘ , 
of ‘ . . cruits by personal canvass of a town or district 
moters who sends In the ten Paael . . . ° ° 
~ = . urmed with the membership lors, which will be 
highest totals of new mem- oe ‘ele’ en 
, : supplied, post free, on application to the Editor, La, 
bers (not being ess than : : . ais . » 
, ee Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C. By means of 
t 1,000 in each ease) obtained 3 OT oh . ‘ : 
1 . le house-to-house visitation it would be possible to 
t by means of this Scheme on ‘ | s . . 
oe fe : secure very good results in the course of a few weeks, 
¢ or before the Ist of June, and a handsome pre- oo ‘ ons 
; : : er a local directory might be atilised with advan- 
sentation volul to every promoter Who sends ¢ an . 
} : : "m4: tave to approac h possibie members through the post. 
1,000 or more names by that date. This scheme ey ; : ee : 
ne bo ands In addition to the prizes and medals offered in 
t, in some respects resembles the Snowball SYS- ’ wee } 
; % ‘ Se our January number, we shall be very pleased to 
e tem, but has none of its objectionable features, ; . 
} . award an extra 5 
and consists nm sending a brief letter to two or ' £5 PRIZE 
e more triends, inviting them to join the League, to the member who frst sends in 1,000 names 
nd asking ¢ of them to write similar letters obtained by means of these schemes. It is not 
to two other tr as and so on, If the system necessary that the names should be presented in 
? is properly ¢ l out as deseribed in the bulk, but should be sent to the office of THE 
january p e is no limit to the number Quiver in fifties and lundreds, which will then 
of new 1 ts which each promoter can obtain, be placed to the credit of the senders. 
l at the cost of very little time and_ trouble. It is required that every member who wishes to 
As, howeve the chain may possibly be broken join in either or both of these efforts to promote 
1 the sirst fe links, it is advisable for every our League of Compassion should forward his or 
promoter to start a number of chains, and not to her name and address to the Editor at once (not 













ny f } } 
connne himself to one 


m2. 


or two, 


Another method which may commend itself of 


‘ing the League and its objects more _ fully 
‘ « 


necessarily for publication), and if he is adopting 


the “Seattering” system, the name of the town 
or district to be canvassed should also be ‘sent. 








“The Quiver” Funds. 

List of contributions received from January 
5th, 1897, up to and including January 29th, 
1897. Subscriptions received after this date will 
be acknowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: J. J. E., Govan 
<110th donation), 5s.; R. A., Brighton, 2s.; R. 5., Croucn 
kind, 5s.; A Glasgow Mother (80th donation), ls. ; Anon., 
Fort George, 3s.; G. Smith, Selby, ls. 1d. 

For “ The Quiver” Playgrounds Fund: D. M. Grundy, 
ls. 6d. ; 3. Mitchell, 2s 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: M. K., 33.; J. R. R., 2s. 6d. 
We are also asked to acknowledge the receipt of 6s. trom 
. H., Plymouth, and lds. from 'T. W. J., seut direct. 

For Indian Lepers’ Famine Fund: A Well-Wisher, 
10s.; E. F. L. M., 2s.; A Thank-Offering, 1s. 

For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: Miss 
Palmer, Putney, ds. 

For The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children : Cissy, 2s. 6d 


“The Quiver” Order of Honourable Service. 
PATRON—H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
IN response to many pressing requests, 
the Register of this Order (which 
at present contains over Two Thou- 
sand Members) has been reopened for 
a short period, and to a limited number of new 
members. All domestic servants who have served 


QUESTIONS. 

49. Quote a passage in which St. Paul speaks of self- 
control as the great secret of all success? 

50. On what occasions did St. Paul, after his con- 
version, observe the rites and ceremonies of the Jewish 
Church in order to conciliate the Jews? 

51. Wherein does the illustration given by St. Paul of 
the races at Olympia fail in its application to the 
spiritual race in which man is engaged ? 

52. What proof have we of the rapid development of 
the Church after the descent of the Holy Ghost on the 
Day of Pentecost? 

53. What great gift did God give to the Apostles for 
the extension of the Church? 

54. What instance have we of the discernment of the 
thoughts mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles? 

55. What manifestations of miraculous power were 
given by St. Peter in his journey throuzhout Judea? 

56. After St. Paul’s conversion the Church had rest 
throughout all Judza, Samaria, and Galilee. To what 
was the cessation of persecution due ? 

57. What is remarkable in the fact that St. Peter 
lodged with Simon the tanner whilst at Joppa? 

58. In what way may Cornelius be looked upon as the 
first Gentile admitted into the Church? 

59. In what way did God manifest His acceptance of 
Cornelius and his friends into the privileges of the 
Gospel? 

60. In what way did God teach St. Peter that the 
Gentiles were to be admitted into the Church? 
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in their present situations for ten years and y 
wards are eligible for enrolment. Application 
should be made en the special form provided for 
the purpose, which can be obtained, on enclosing 
a stamped envelope, from the Editor of Tyg 
QuIvER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


A FOREWORD. 


Our next number will open with a profusely 
illustrated article on “ Mementoes of Protestant 
Reformers,” which has been written by a Special 
Commissioner, and will be followed by illustrated 
papers on the origin and work of the Ragged 
School Union by EArt Compron, M.P.; a timely 
account of “My Visit to Armenia” by G. B 
BURGIN ; a chat on “ Letters” by CANON TeGy. 
MOUTH SHORE, and others. The sermon papers, 
which are also illustrated, will be contributed by 
the DEAN OF WINDsOR and the REv. Dr. Huey 
MACMILLAN ; whilst, in addition to instalments 
of the two serial stories, the number will also 
contain three complete stories, including one by 
the new popular writer, DAvip LYALL, entitled 


‘ 


‘Across the Seas.” 





BIBLE CLASS. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 384. 

37. By Jewish freed men from Rome, and strangers 
from Cyrenia and Alexandria (Acts vi. 9). 

38. St. Stephen tells us that not only the body of Joseph 
was carried away from Egypt by the Israelites, but the 
bodies of his brethren, and were buried at Sychem 
(Acts vii. 15, 16; Ex. xiii. 19). 

39. Moses speaks of “uncircumcised lips” (Acts vii. 
51; Ex. vi. 12). 

40. By St. Peter, St. Stephen, Ananias, and St. James 
(Acts iii. 14, vii. 52, xxii. I, and James vy. 6). 

11. St. Philip the Deacon; afterwards St. Peter and 
St. John visited Samaria to strengthen and confirm the 
Christians (Acts viii. 5, 6, 12-17, 25). 

42. The persecution commenced at Jerusalem, and 
extended to Syria, St. Stephen being the first Christian 
martyr (Acts viii. 1, 2) 

43. By the Ethiopian Eunuch who was himself con- 
verted to Christianity by St. Philip the’ Deacon (Acts 
viii. 26—40). 

14. By being baptised (Acts viii. 36—38). 

45. Dorcas, the widow of Joppa, whom St. Peter after 
wards restored to life (Acts viii. 40, and ix. 36, 37). 

16. The light seen by the men who accompanied St. 
Paul at the time of his conversion was lightning, and the 
voice heard by them was thunder, but the voice of Jesus 
they did not hear (Acts ix. 7, and xxii. 9). 

47. They remained at Jerusalem (Acts viii. 1). ; 

48. St. Paul began his life as a Christian missioner In 
the synagogues at Damascus (Acts ix. 20). 

















(From the Drawing by Percy TARRANT.) 
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A Stray Lamb. 


[Page 574.) 
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WYCLIF'S CHAIR AT LUTTERWORTH _ relics and 

CHURCH, mementoes 

of those who 

counted not their lives dear to themselves, 

but laid them down joyfully in defence of the 
faith once delivered to the saints. 

The reason, however, is not very far to 
seek; for the Protestant martyrs at the time 
they suffered were in the repressed minority, 
ind the bigotry of the times was such tbat 
anyone who was known to favour or feel 
any affection for them became at once a 
suspect, and ran a terribly near -risk of 
sharing their fate. They were, moreover, 
stripped of all their possessions; everything 
they had was either stolen or confiscated. 

Some of the early English reformers were 
not exactly martyrs in the ordinary sense 
of the term. Their aim was to reform the 
Church from within, and to give their 
countrymen a free and open Bible in their 
own mother tongue. It was a great ambition 
and a laborious work, and they endured 
much difficulty, and even persecution. Still 
they were the most learned men in the 
kingdom, and the reverence and respect for 
learning waxed stronger every year. They 
were the only class who had the opportunity 
of being acquainted with the languages in 
which the Holy Book existed, and were con- 
Vineed that if the light of truth were ever 
to dawn on the people at large, it would be 
through the teaching of the Master at first 
hand. 

It is not going too far to say that John 
Wyclif, the North Country scholar who 
became Master of Balliol when considerably 
past middle age, was a political as well as 
a religious reformer. He held and preached 
that the Pope had no business to govern 
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Life of Handel,’’ etc. 


England, using the King as a mere catspaw ; 
but that all temporal authority should be 
surrendered to the civil power. John of 
Gaunt stood by him for a time, but under 
pain of the displeasure of ‘the Head of the 
Church” bade him be silent. Wreyclif re- 
sponded by denying the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation, and writing a series of Plain 
Tracts for Plain People that have gained him 
the title of ** Founder of our English Prose.” 
Edward IIL... who in his heart could but 
side with the doughty champion of his 
rights, sent him to Bruges to meet the 
Papal Cominissioners and remonstrate against 
the impertinence of the Bishop of Rome in 
presenting incumbents to English benefices ; 
and when he returned, knowing that Oxford 
was no longer a safe and comfortable abode 
for the reformer, presented him to the living 
of Lutterworth in Leicestershire, where during 
the last nine years of his life he devoted 
all his leisure to the translation of the Bible 
and organising his little missionary army of 
Poor Priests, 
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THE WYCLIF PULPIT, LUTTERWORTH, 











A PAGE FROM BILNEY'S BIBLE, SHOWING Ms. NOTES. 


(Photographed from the Bible in the Library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge.) 


Lutterworth warmly cherishes the memory 
of its great rector, and there are mecre 
authentic remains of antiquity in the parish 
church than in almost any other. The 
tower and principal portions of the nave are 
thirteeyth-century work, and the aisles were 
built about thirty years before Wryclif’s 
incumbency. The oak pulpit, of which we give 
an illustration, is no doubt coeval with the 
earliest part of the church, and was conse- 
quently the identical one from which the 
reformer preached, The arm-chair is now on 
the north side of the Communion table, and 
is considered to have been the very chair in 
which he was placed when stricken’ with 
paralysis during his ministration, and carried 
into his house to die. 

The next noted translators of the Bible 
vere William Tyndale and Miles Coverdale, 
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Bishop of Exeter. There is a letter in the 
handwriting of the latter in the library at 
Lambeth regretting his inability to come up 
to the consecration of an Archbishop of Cap. 
terbury, and several editions of his Bible are 
in the British Museum. One dated October, 
1535, was probably printed at Ziirich, as the 
type and paper are of German make, Jp 
his preface Coverdale says he made the 
translation ‘*‘out of Douche” (i.e. German, 
chiefly from the Zirich Bible of 1584 ang 
Luther) “and Latyn, out of five sundry jp. 
terpreters. To help me herein I had sondrye 
translators, not only in Latyn, but also of 
the Douche interpretors, whom because of 
their synguler gyfts, and speciall diligence on 
the Bible, I have been glad to follow.” 
Thomas Bilney, frequently called ‘‘The Cam. 
bridge Martyr,” suffered during the reign of 
Henry VIII. He was of Norfolk birth and 
parentage, and went up to Cambridge as the 
latest stage in his education. His great point 
was the pride and insolence of the clergy, and 
as soon as he received holy orders he preached 
against it with a violence that attracted the 
displeasure of Cardinal Wolsey. By his orders 
Bilney was imprisoned, but when he apologised 
was set free, and returned to Cambridge in 153), 
For two years he diligently studied the Bible, 
and then departed to his native county, where 
he preached against idolatry and superstition, 
and lamented his own weakness in ‘denying 
the faith” when imprisoned. He was soon ar- 
rested by the Bishop's orders, degraded from 
the ministry, and sentenced to be burned 
at the stake, which was carried out on the 
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A PIECE OF THE WOOD TO WHICH BISHOP HOOPER 
WAS CHAINED THE NIGHT BEFORE HIS MAR- 
TYRDOM, 


lth of November. Contemporary records 
tell of his cheerfulness when under sentence, 
and how he informed those who stood by the 
fire that the friars were not instrumental in 
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A PIECE OF THE STAKE TO WHICH RIDLEY AND 
OXFORD: NOW IN THE ASHMOLEAN 


Phot Holliday, Broad Street, Oxford ) 


his death. He 


SPC ition ot the 


was less a martyr to the per- 
Romish Chureh than to 
Cardinal Wolsey’s offended pride, and had 
many friends in the university. In_ the 
library of Corpus Christi College a Bible is 
preserved that 
to him, and through the 
courtesy of the Master 
and Fellows we are able 
to reproduce a photo- 
graph typical of a page 
of the volume. It is a 
fine copy of the * Biblia 
Vulgata,” printed at 
Lyons by John Marion 
in 1520, containing many 
initial letters and small 
woodcuts, some at all 
events from Albert 
Diirer’s designs. The 
title-page, which remains 
intact, has the well-known 
picture of St. Jerome in 
his study, and the book 
is in its original binding. 
It is altogether a most 
interesting volume, quite apart from having 
belonged to the martyr. A note in the 
beginning, apparently in the donor’s hand, 
states that it was given to the college by 
Mr. Wilson, a former Fellow, in 1588, that it 
had belonged to Bilney, and that the MS. 
references and notes scattered here and there 
throughout the volume are in Bilney’s writing. 
John Hooper, afterwards Bishop of Glou- 
ester, was an Oxford scholar and graduate 
in the time of Henry VIIL, but his preaching 
ind teaching were so displeasing to many of 
the dons that he left the university and 
took refuge with his friend Sir Thomas 
Arundel, whence he escaped to France, and, 
ke'so many other students of the day, went 
on to Basle and Ziirich, where he enjoyed 
le society of many notable scholars and 


belonged 
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reformers, and mar- 
ried. When the Boy- 
King, Edward VL, 
was on the throne, 
Hooper returned, and 
became a very noted 
London _ ecclesiastic. 
After preaching before 
the young monarch he 
was made Bishop of 
Gloucester, and two 
years afterwards 
Bishop of Worcester, 
He seems to have been 
a clever, busy man, 
liberal to his 
neighbours, and con- 
sequently much — be- 
loved; but when 
Queen Mary came into 
power Hooper was one of the first: victims. 
The pretexts on which he was called to 
London were mere technical matters touching 
his occupation of his diocese, from which a 
Dr. Heath had been removed by Edward VI. 
For eighteen months he was shut up in the 
noisome Fleet Prison, deprived of his goods 
and revenues, examined thrice before the five 
commissioners (all Bishops), and sent by night 
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ST. MARY'S, OXFORD. 


(Showring the pillar—the second on the left—to ahich it 
is believed Cranmer was chained during his trial.) 











through the dark streets to Newgate, where 
Bonner degraded him, and the very next 
morning the Bishop and his guards rode ** joy- 
fully” to Gloucester. [t was Thursday evening 




















































FRONT OF CRANMER’S PULPIT. 


(Built into the wall—over the doorway—at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford.) 


when they reached the city, and: Dr. Hooper 
was warmly received by his old friends and 
the civic authorities, who, nevertheless, had to 
carry out the Queen’s behest. Early on Satur- 
day morning Hooper borrowed a gown from 
his host, and with a staff (as he was then 
suffering from sciatica) walked quietly between 
the sheriffs to the stake, which was erected 
near the great elm-tree by the Priests’ College, 
where he had been wont to preach. Every 
tree and every vacant space was crowded with 
mournful faces as the Bishop was bound to the 
stake. with an iron hoop, and in three-quarters 
of an hour the fire had done its worst, and he 
was dead. The only souvenir known to exist 
in connection with this martyr is a portion 
of the beam to which he was chained in Mr. 
Ingram’s house the night before he suffered. 
It belongs to Mrs. Gatacre, of Dudhili, in 
Shropshire, who has kindly allowed it to be 
photographed for us. 

About eight months later, Dr. Nicholas 
Ridley, Bishop of London, and Dr. Hugh 
Latimer, who had fora time.been Bishop of 
Worcester, were burned in one fire at Oxford. 
Latimer was a farmer’s son, whose father 
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paid £4 annually for the land he tilled, and 
‘had walk for one hundred sheep,” while his 
wife milked thirty kine. He must have shared 
somewhat in the stir of the New Learning that 
spread over the land under the eighth Henry: 
for he kept his son Hugh to school, and, 
being a youth of promise, he was sent by 
Archbishop Warham to study at Padua, 
But though Latimer rose in the Church, he 
remained a poor man, and was old when he 
was imprisoned at Oxford with Ridley, and 
brought before Cardinal Pole’s commissioners 

the Bishops of Lincoln, Gloucester, and 
Bristol—in the church of St. Mary, Oxford, 
of the interior of which we give a pho. 
tograph. By kind permission of Mr. A, J, 
Evans, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, 
we are able to reproduce a portion of the 
charred stake dug up in Broad Street, 
precisely under the spot over against Balliol 
College where a cross now marks the place 
where the Bishops suffered. Ridley went to 
the stake in his furred gown, cap, and tippet, 
which he took off and handed to his brother- 
in-law, and passed sundry small things to the 
friends who stood by with tears in their eyes, 
To Sir Henry Lee he gave a new groat; to 
others some napkins, nutmegs, and _ pieces of 
ginger, his dial, and whatever was in his 
pockets. Poor Latimer had nothing to give; 
he wore a long white shroud with the thread- 
bare Bristol frieze gown in which he had been 
tried over it, a handkerchief on his grey head, 
and a common large cloth cap with ear-flaps 
buttoned under his chin. Probably his penny 
leathern girdle, his old caseless spectacles, and 














STEEL BAND THAT FASTENED CRANMER TO 
THE STAKE. 


(Now in the Ashmolean Museum.) 
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his Testament with the leather 

string to it, were left in his , 
lodgings for someone who had gq 
heen kind to him, but no . 
mention is made of them. \ 4 
The small but heavy iron 

cross, Measuring nine inches 

by three, is from the Ashmo- 

jean Museum, and is supposed 
to have been used to give 
some of the martyrs a mer- 
ciful coup de grdce, but this 
only rests on tradition. 
Cranmer’s end was very 
near. He was still imprisoned 
in Bocardo when his brethren 
suffered; and though Ridley, 
passing by on his way to the 
stake, looked up at the glass window, hoping 
to see and exchange a word with him, the 
Archbishop was engaged in disputing with 
Friar Soto, and was probably ignorant of 
the little going past. He was 
a well-known Cambridge scholar, and = an 
active adviser of the divorce of King Henry 
from Catherine of Aragon. When Archbishop 


procession 





PAGE FROM CRANMER’S BOOK OF PROVERBS. 


(Now in the Library at the Leigh Grammar School.) 


Warham died he was appointed to the See of 
Canterbury, and it was he who pronounced the 
marriage of his royal master with his brother's 
i id, and who, a week later, placed 


Widow inva 
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JOHN KNOX'’S WATCH. 


(Photo; Morgan, Union Street, Aberdeen.) 


the crown on Anne Boleyn’s fair and unre- 
luctant brow. It was no wonder that when 
Catherine’s daughter became Queen Cranmer 
was one of the first victims of her wrath. It 
was he who employed Miles Coverdale to re- 
vise Tyndale’s translation of the Bible, and 
who successfully urged Henry to place that 
Bible in the hands of the people, and to chain 
copies of it in the churches, so that those who 
could might read it aloud to those who could 
not. This, of course, was raison de plus 
against him from Queen Mary’s point of view, 
but meanwhile Cranmer had become a thorough 
Protestant. He once recanted, but in St. Mary’s 
Church, on the road to the stake, he abjured 
that recantation, and declared that his un- 
worthy right hand, which had written it, 
should be first burned. The second pillar on 
the left in our photograph is the one to which 
it is believed he was chained during his long 
trial; and into the wall of St. Mary’s, over 
one of the doors, is now built what remains 
of the pulpit from which he had been in the 
habit of preaching whenever he visited Oxford. 
The steel band that secured his body to the 
stake is in the Ashmolean Museum. 

The chief possession left by Thomas Cranmer 
was his fine library, consisting of MSS. and 
printed books. Many of these were either 
appropriated during his imprisonment, or 
fell into the hands of his enemies and were 
dispersed; but several of the MSS. were re- 
covered by Archbishop Parker. The library 
after Cranmer’s death was forfeited to the 
Crown, and then passed into the keeping of 
Henry, Earl of Arundel, steward of Queen 
Mary’s household, who bequeathed it in 1579 
to Lord Lumley, on whose death, in 1609, Cran- 
mer’s library was purchased by Henry, Prince 
of Wales. On the death of this promising 
young prince—‘*the nation’s hope”—in 1612, 
many of his books. were sold; but the bulk, 
including Cranmer’s, went to the royal library, 
and are now preserved in the British Museum. 

Stray volumes containing the autograph of 
the martyred Archbishop are, however, found 














JAMES GUTHRIE, 


(From an old panel Portrait at the Smith Institute, 
Stirling.) 


in several country libraries; and these are 
probably books that were stolen during 
Cranmer’s incarceration. One such volume 
was discovered quite accidentally some few 
vears ago in the library of Leigh Grammar 
School, Lancashire. The autograph is thus 
written, ‘*‘Thomas Cantuarien,” in running 
hand; and, besides the autograph, the text is 
marked in various places, doubtless by Cran- 
mer’s own hand, as we know he was in the 
habit of marking his favourite passages. The 
hook is an octavo copy of a translation of 
the Book of Proverbs, by ‘that great clerk” 
Philip Melancthon, and is dated 1525. Part 
of its history since it passed from Cranmer’s 
possession may be traced from other auto- 
graphs in it. After the death of Cranmer 
it was in the possession of one J. Smallwood ; 
in 1677 its owner appeared to be John Birch- 
enhead, and a much later autograph in 
school-boy caligraphy is ‘Thomas Burson.” 
The volume is bound in strong beech boards, 
ind although the clasps are gone, it is in an 
excellent state of preservation. 

The cases of the Scottish reformers and 
martyrs are somewhat different from those 
of England. John Knox, the reformer to 
whom Scotland owes so much not only of 
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religious liberty, but of her wonderful educa. 
tional system, lived under the jurisdiction 
of Mary of Guise, widow of James V,, q 
wise ruler though an ardent Papist, and of 
the winsome but ill-fated Mary Queen of 
Scots, her daughter. The Queen gave him a 
watch, which is still preserved in the Free 
Church Library at Aberdeen. 

A notable Scottish martyr who suffered 
about 1661 was the Rev. James Guthrie, an 
Edinburgh divine, whose memory is much 
venerated. He fought tooth and nail against 
the establishment of Episcopacy in the reign 
of Charles II., and wrote a book called “The 
Causes of God’s Wrath,” which gave no wm- 
certain sound as to the condition of the 
Court as it then was, and the duty of Presby- 
terianism to be true to itself and its sternly 
high calling. Highly prized relies of this 
good man who gave his life for his faith are 
kept in the Smith Institute at Stirling, includ. 
ing his arm-chair and a curious old panel 
portrait, which we reproduce, 





JAMES GUTHRIE’S ARM-CHAIR, 


(Photo ; Crowe and Rodgers, Stirling.) 
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By Evelyn 
ILLUSTRATED 

CHAPTER IV. 
LIFE IN A FLAT. 


T was the middle of May 






when Joyce 
Hardy arrived 
in England, and 


before a month 


had passed she 
was settled in a 
tiny flat near 


Westminster. 
After due deliberation, 
she had decided to 
risk the expense of 
hiring a flat and fur- 
nishing it very simply, 
her- 


rather than condemn 


self to the discomfort of 


- musty lodgings and extor- 

a : 3 
tionate landladies. Her rooms 
\ were at the very top of the 
building, and when she _ first 
took them she was the sole occupant of the floor. 
She often thought, as she looked out on the endless 
ta of roofs and sky, that she eould scarcely be 
more completely alone in the desert than here in 
the heart of London. In the daytime her calling 
8 reporter to a newspaper took her necessarily 
into crowds. She visited all the principal picture 
galleries, she was present as often as possible at 
concerts. and other assemblies, and even found 
herself on one oecasion at one of the leading 
ticket matches at “Lord’s.” On that day she 


suddenly saw Palgrave’s pretty niece in one of 
the carriages that were drawn up, and had slipped 
hastily back into the crowd, afraid lest another 
step might bring her face to face with her late 
fellow-traveller, but Palgrave himself had not 


crossed her path Sometimes Joyce felt herself 
more completely alone when jostled by a crowd 
than when she had locked herself into her tiny 
Hat at night. So many people around her, and 
hot one heart that beat in sympathy with her 
own! Joyce did not keep a servant. A woman 
came in once a day to tidy and clean her rooms, 
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Everett-Green and H. Louisa Bedford. 


Wat Pacer, 


and her simple morning and evening meals were 
cooked by her own hand. She rarely came back 
to her dinner in the middle of the day, but gener- 
ally found her way to a respectable restaurant in 
Oxford Street. A great many people seemed to 
adopt the same plan; she became familiar with 
many of the faces there, and noted that some of 
the women looked sad and careworn; others again 
had not yet much fault to find with 

One girl especially arrested her atten- 


evidently 
the world. 


tion day after day. She was quite young, tall, 
and very striking looking, with masses of red 


hair which shone with almost dazzling brightness. 
Her complexion was of the vivid pink and white 
that usually accompanies red hair. In face and 
figure she was undeniably handsome, a woman 
who must command attention wherever she went. 
and Joyce found herself constantly wondering 
who she was and what her history might be. 
They often sat at the same table, and one day in 


June the two had lingered longer than most of 


the others over their meal. Suddenly the girl 
raised her eyes and found Joyce gravely scrutin- 
ising her. She broke into a laugh, showing pretty, 
even white teeth. 

“IT often think that you feel as if you know 
me. You stare at me a good deal at any rate, if 


I am a stranger.” 

Joyce felt strangely disconcerted. 

“I beg your pardon. I am afraid I live alone 
until I forget the ways of civilised people,” she said 
apologetically. “'To speak the absolute truth, I was 
wondering why you take off your hat every day.” 

The girl langhed more merrily than before. 

“Have you any objection to my taking off my 
hat? Does it make you uncomfortable?” 

“No,” said Joyce. “I only felt that if I had 
half such beautifully coloured hair I should keep 
my hat on in a public place.” 

“But that may be the very reason why I take 
mine off.’ answered her companion recklessly. 
“Do you want to know my name? You seem to 
take a kindly interest in my welfare? I am 
Marion Massey, operating photographer at 
Williamson's studio in Wenham Street. I shall 
be happy to take your likeness any day, if you 
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You will have to make an 
way. Our studio is de- 


will give me a call. 
appointment, by the 
servedly popular.” 
Joyce, with her reticent nature, was filled with 
astonishment by the girl’s frankness. 
“There is nobody who will want my likeness,” 
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make up for lost time. I daresay we shall meet 

again, and possibly some day soon I may even 

keep on my hat to oblige you. Good-bye.” 
They did again—pretty 


meet constantly—and 


Joyce found herself often looking forward eagerly 
had in 


to the only speaking acquaintance she 











‘IT am a Mrs. Hardy, making my 
correspondent to 


sne answered. 
living at present as 
one of the Colonial papers.” 


newspaper 


Ah! I made up my mind that you were 
literary You look quiet and _ observant. I 
should think you have rather a jolly sort of life, 


don’t you?” 
‘I have not found it so at present,” 
Joyce, a little drearily. 
* Why not, I 


answered 


One can get fun out of 
everything. if one tries. I daresay you would not 
find taking photographs amusing. I do. People 
are so anxious to look their best, and ugly people 
always think it is my fault if they don’t turn out 
handsome in their photographs. I see many 
the studio. But the charms of 


shall have to 


wonder ? 


sides 


of character in 


your society are making me late. I 





She suddenly saw Palgrave’s pretty niece.—p. 





18Y, 


on in the 
there was 3 
talk that 
denied 


rattled 
sometimes 


London. 
same 


Miss Massey 
manner, 


always 
careless and 


and levity in her 


it could 


strain of mockery 


jarred upon Joyce ; vet not be 
that she was extremely fascinating. 

Once, for about a week, it chanced that they did 
Joyce caught a violent chill, for the 
treacherous in an English 


Joyce solaced 


not meet. 
weather — often so 


summer—had turned bitterly cold 


herself by lighting a fire, but even the cheery 
blaze did not carry off the utter forlornness of 
entire isolation. She dragged herself out of bed 


the second day of her imprisonment in the house, 
and summoned the woman from below to get her 
something to eat. She was too ill to get it ready 
for herself. She even found it a positive relief 
to speak to the charwoman as she busied herself 





























in preparing the meal. It was a comfort to hear 
the sound of a human voice. 

“Sakes alive! you do look bad.” said the char- 
woman sympathetically. “You must find it ter- 
rible lonesome up here by yourself, specially when 
you are not well. A lady has just taken the other 
flat on this floor. I should think now you will be 
quite glad to feel that there is another person 
near you, even if you don’t know who it is.” 

Joyce was grateful for the homely chatter, and 
felt a lingering regret when the woman had 
finished her work, and the door of the flat closed 
behind her with a bang. Her head ached too in- 
tolerably to work. In her leisure moments she 
was busying herself with a story, for which she 
hoped sooner or later to find a publisher; but to- 
day she stretched herself listlessly on the rug 
before the fire. doing absolutely nothing. 

She began to ponder the question whether she 
had mapped out for herself an impossibly hard pro- 
cramme. Was it possible that she could go on 
living in this complete solitude for much longer? 
She felt almost as if her brain would give way 
under the strain It was just endurable whilst 
she could be out and about amongst her fellow- 
creatures; but if her health should give way at 
all, if she were even confined to the house for a 
few days at a time, she began to realise that either 
she must give up her flat, and go into the dreaded 
lodging, or get some other lady in like circum- 
stances with herself to share her rooms 

Her heart beat joyfully when she heard a footstep 
she began wondering what her next- 
door neighbour was like, whether she too was 
alone in the world, and she rose and poked the 
fire—just to let her know that “someone was there,” 
she said to herself, and then she laughed aloud 
ind called herself an idiot. 

The memory of that day, however, haunted her. 
vhen she waked next morning, and she decided 
that something must be done, although what 
step she should take did not at present appear. 


on the stairs ; 


a * 


“T thought vou were lost, dead, and buried.” ex- 
claimed the red-haired girl, looking up from the 
paper she was conning, when Joyce dragged in 
wearily for her mid-day meal. “ You look as if 
ou might die pretty soon if you don’t take care. 


What have you been doing with yourself? Here 
have I been a pattern of good behaviour, wearing 
my hat like a model of propriety day by day, and 
Now to-day it is hot ¢ and 





you never came, 
I took it off, and here you are!” 

‘I have not been quite the thing for a day or 
two, and before that I was too far away to come 
here for my meal.” 

“That you have not been well goes without 
saying. Who has looked after you? Or have you 
moped by yourself?” 

‘No one has ‘looked after me.” echoed Joyce 
rather faintly She was horribly ashamed of 
herself; she believed that the softening of the 
brain which she feared, must have already set in, 
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but she was aware that her voice shook, and that 
she was very near tears. 

“At the risk of being considered pushing and 
impertinent, I must ask for your address,” said 
Miss Massey, pushing away her plate. Whether you 
wish it or not, Mrs, Hardy, I am coming to call 
upon you. You are either trying to do too much 
or you are living too entirely to yourself.” 

“You are very kind,” answered Joyce. “I am 
nearly well to-day, but I think I walked too far 
and am over-tired.” 

‘You certainly have no business anywhere but 
indoors for a while. My time is up now. Will 
you promise to go straight home? I think I 
shall pay you a call to-night, just to see how 
you are behaving. Once more, may I trouble you 
to scribble down your address on this envelope? 
Thank you so much. I can’t carry anybody's ad- 
dress in my head for five minutes together.” And 
before Joyce could express her gratitude, or even re- 
cover her equanimity, the red-haired girl was gone. 

Joyce treated herself to an omnibus that day, 
and went home to try to work, for her writing had 
fallen into arrears during her illness. She was 
looking rested and soothed when her door-bell rang, 
and Marion Massey came in with her radiant smile, 
her usually rather hard manner softened into com- 
parative gentleness, 

“Ah! I see that Richard is himself again, or, 
in more polite speech, that my prescription did 
good. Perhaps, another time, you will not be 
quite so obstinate about being sent home when you 
are not fit for outdoor work.” 

“Your kindness did me much good,” said Joyce, 
holding out her hand. “You went away before 
I could thank you.” 

“I did not want any thanks. What a lovely 
place you live in! It seems so clean and fresh 
after my filthy lodgings. My landlady cheats me, 
and cheeks me as well. She actually has the 
impudence to object to my having a latch-key! 
I have given her notice, but where I am _ going 
to does not yet appear; the workhouse probably. 
I am desperately poor.” 

“Come and live with me.” said Joyce impul- 
sively, bending forwards and laying her hand on 
Miss Massey's knee. 

Marion broke into a little laugh. “I should 
never have thought that you were impulsive, Mrs. 
Hardy, but the proposition shows that you are. 
What do you know of me! You might wish me 
out of your house in a week.” 

“That you are a woman afloat on the world, as 
I am, and that you have been kind to me to-day, 
when I was sorely in need of kindness.” 

‘I should gain immeasurably of course,” went 
on Marion, “but I am sure that you would very 
soon repent your bargain. I am horridly extra- 
vagant, and unless you kept a sharp eye on me I 
should probably keep you waiting for the rent. 
My landlady gets awfully cross at intervals.” 

“TI should not charge you an extortionate price,” 
said Joyce. 

“ Exactly so; I feel that you are not fitted to do 
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business on your own account. However, I see 
we shall not fall out about terms; and as you are 
a lady, and would be diffident in demanding my 
money, I will try and not keep you waiting too 
long for it. Don’t you want to know who I am, or, 
rather, where I come from, before you take me in?” 

‘Whatever you choose to tell me I shall be glad to 
hear; nothing more,” answered Joyce. “It seems 
to me, if we agree to live together, we must respect 
each other’s secrets. I am not prepared to tell 
you the story of my own life, for example.” 

“That is different, you see. I am coming into 
your house. Listen, then. I am not an orphan. 
I have no mother, but my father is still living ; 
I was left to his tender mercies from the time I 
was ten years old, and I was dragged up! I can 
use no other expression. I think now that my 
father must have made most of his money by 


gambling, although he professed to make it by 
literature, We 


the honourable’ profession of 











“I found a friend unexpectedly,” continued 
Marion. “A Mr. Masters was staying at the 
hotel where I was—quite a middle-aged man, g 
widower. He had had some dealings with father, 
and had been cheated, I believe. Anyhow, he was 
sorry for me, and gave me the money to get to 
London and to perfect myself in learning photo- 
graphy; and here I am, you see, an independent, 
self-supporting woman. That is my history, Do 
you still want me to come?” 

“Of course I do. Now I sea why you are go 
poor. You are saving all you can to repay that 
money.” 

Marion broke into a scornful laugh. 

“Why should I do that?” she asked. “It was 
a free gift. I never asked him for his money,” 

“Oh, but you couldn't,” said Joyce eagerly ; “you 
could never accept a sum like that from a com. 
parative stranger.” 

“Oh, well, I'm not as proud as you are, 
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did not get on well together, father and I; and 
when he suddenly told me one day that he had 
married a woman considerably beneath us in social 
position, I made up my mind to leave him. We 
were in Paris at the time. It was a little hard 
on me, was it not?” 

The hitterness of Marion’s tone was_ intensely 
painful, and jarred on Joyce's ears. “Poor girl!” 
she murmured, stretching out her hand in the 
deepening twilight to take Marion’ 





I take the goods the gods provide with grateful 
thanks. It never entered into my head to re- 
turn it.” 

Joyce was silent. Already she saw that clouds 
were likely to arise between herself and her pro- 
posed lodger. “I think that no woman, especially 
one who has to make her own way in the world, 
should accept presents from a man. It places her 
in a false position. But perhaps you think that 
I have no right to give an opinion.” 









































mind what 
abide 


you say; but, remember, I 
by your decision always. 


“J dont 


don t 
[am used to my own way, and fond of it; I am 
Once more I give you 


promise to 


wilful and hot-tempered. 
chance of recalling your offer; 
for five minutes.” 


you can recon- 


sider the matter 


‘I don't wish for five seconds; my mind is 
quite made up. When would yeu like to come?” 

“Next Monday. Shall we shake hands upon 
it And Marion rose to go. 

When she had gone, Joyce sat on in the twilight, 
wondering if by her own act she had introduced 


into her life— 
charm of 
prove a 


disturbance 
red-haired girl, with her 

personality, would 
but the question was answered 
Better—a hundred times 
some added worries than the for- 
lorn stagnation of solitude. It was quite pleasant 
to go out early the next morning and buy the 
few additions it was absolutely necessary should be 
made to her scantily furnished apartments before 
she could Marion into her house. Of 
course, if the arrangement were successful. it would 


a fresh element of 
whether the 
manner and strong 
curse or a blessing ; 

before it 


almost arose. 


better—to have 


receive 


materially lighten Joyce’s expenses, as the burden 
of rent was a heavy drain upon her slender and 
somewhat precarious income. 

“Well, how do you like me?” asked Marion the 
first evening of her arrival, leaning back in the 
easy-chair which Joyce had bought that very day 


for her special usé *As we have only one sitting- 


room available, you will have to get used to my 

being here 

“I find you ornamental ; at present, I can give 
other opinion. After a few days, I shall be 

able to tell you more,” said Joyce with a smile 


‘And I find you amusing, because you are the 


first person I have ever met who is absolutely 
truthful; and yet you are not dull, for which I 
um yvrateful Dulness is a thing that I could 
never forgive 


Let us hope that your experience is an un- 
“ The 
hard place to live in, but I have known a good 
people who speak the truth besides myself.’ 

I retract; I truthful man—Walter 
Masters, my friend and patron; he would die sooner 


than tell a lie. By the coming in 


isual one.” said Joyce shortly world is a 
many 


know one 


way, he is 


toemorrow : shall you mind?” 
friends to see 


this 


Of course, you will have your 


you when you like You can always have 


room,’ answered Joyce, a little stifly. She had 
rather a terror of being swamped by Marion's 
friends, 

But I want you to know him. I think you 
and he will get on together ; and he is pleased to 


approve of my coming to live with you. He 


hated my living by myself.” 
Then he considers he has the right 


your action 


to control 


‘Not exactly; but when been as 


kind as he, 


anybody has 
one is anxious to please him, so far 


a one may combine it with pleasing oneself.” 
“Do you mean to marry Mr. Masters?” asked 
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Joyce; “for from what you tell me, it is self- 

evident that he wants to marry you.” 
“That is far more than I can tell 

certainly don’t want to marry anyone at present,” 


you. I 


said Marion, laughing gaily. “At present, at 
any rate, I want to be free, and to have friends 
who look after me and who will do what I want 
without asking me to bind myself by any 
promise. Mr. Masters is a perfect friend, and 
suits me exactly. You shall see him and judge 
for yourself. I hope you will not often look 


so solemn.” 

The subject was dropped, and presently Joyce 
withdrew to her own room to finish an article 
that had to go off by the next morning's mail. 

“Where have you been?” demanded Marion the 
following evening, when the two met. 

“T stayed in and wrote all the morning, and 
this afternoon I have been out studying fashion 
in shop windows and in the park. My paper 
demands an article on the pomps and vanities of 


the world at intervals, and it is the part of 
my work I most cordially detest.” 

“I think I should rather shine over that 
article. It is a pity that we cannot change 
work sometimes. Now to-day, for example, I 
have had nothing but bishops to photograph— 


more in your line than mine, I am sure. They 
have good expressions sometimes, but I defy you 
to make an artistic picture out of a bishop. You 
can't make them hold a fan, or place a flower-pot 
behind them. But I hear the door-bell. It’s 
sure to be Walter Masters, so I'll go and let him 
in.” 

A moment later Marion returned, with a slight 
dark man walking by her side. 

“Mrs. Hardy, allow me to introduce my friend 
Mr. Masters.” 


CHAPTER V. 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION, 


7.) OYCE was pleased by the first impression 
KO)? that Marion’s friend produced. He 
re was a short man—at least not over 
e P medium height—slight and well made . 
i in figure, with an air of decision and 
alertness about him which bespoke a 
decided character and a business faculty. His words 
were always few, but strictly to the point. There 
was an underlying kindliness in the tones of his 
voice which counteracted any impression of hard- 
ness which might otherwise have been produced, 
In face he was attractive, being slightly sallow, but 
with very good and clearly cut features. The nose 
was aquiline. and the mouth—which was in itself 
a strong and attractive feature—was partly hidden 
by a dark Otherwise, the face was 
clean-shaven. 

‘I ought to apologise for intruding upon you at 
this time of the evening,” he said, turning so as to 
include both the ladies. “I was detained in town, 
and this was my only chance of calling. I 
wanted to express my gratitude to you for taking 





moustache 
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care of my friend's daughter. It is far better 
that a girl should make her home with a mar- 
ried lady, and not alone.” 

“But it is equally convenient to us both,” said 
Joyce simply. “You must not think that Marion 
is in any way my debtor. Our alliance is con- 
ducted on principles of strict business equity,” 
and one of her rare smiles passed across her 
face. 

“T am getting up a water party for next 
Saturday afternoon,” said Mr. Masters, plunging 
into the object of his visit with characteristic 
suddenness, “and I wanted to know whether 
you, Mrs. Hardy, would be so very kind as to 
join it, and to bring Miss Massey with you.” 

His words were addressed to Joyce, but his 
eyes turned as though drawn by a_ magnet 
towards Marion, whose face lighted instantly at 
the thought of a day’s pleasuring. 

Joyce looked at Marion, and what she saw upon 
the girl's face checked her natural impulse to 
decline the invitation. 

* We shall be very pleased to do so, I am sure,” 
she said gently. “In this weather. one longs to 
get away from streets and houses.” 

“That is right.” was the quick answer; “I 
will send you all particulars as to where to meet 
the party when it is quite made up. I am going to 
bring my little boy to join it. He is wild to 
see the river. I hope he will not be in the way; 
but he is rather young for a day's outing.” 

“Let me have the care of him; I should like 
it,’ spoke Joyce with sudden eagerness. Then, 
quieting down to her usual manner, she added, 





“IT am fond of children. I think they are 
generally goed with me. How old is your little 
boy?” 


* Four,” answered Mr. Masters; “but I think 
you would take him for more. He is an 
audacious little rascal, and I have him so much 
with me when I am at home that he gets into 
the way of being a bit too precocious sometimes. 
But I will take care he is no trouble to you, 
Mrs. Hardy. It is kind of you to be willing to 
befriend him.” 

The party met at Paddington Station upon the 
Saturday afternoon in question, and, at the end of 
the railway journey, carriages were in waiting to take 
them to their final destination. There were about 
a dozen people in all, and the nominal manager 
and director of proceedings was a handsome and 
energetic lady of the name of Mrs. Winterton, 
who appeared gifted with boundless good humour, 
knew everybody (except Joyce and Marion), was 
evidently well accustomed to entertaining similar 
parties, and called Mr. Masters “ Walter,” like an 
old friend, as, indeed, she was. Mr. Winterton 
was Walter's partner in business, and the two 
were staunch friends of old standing. Mrs. Win- 
terton got her party into the carriages, and 
perhaps it was only Joyce who took the trouble 
to notice that Mr. Masters was careful to wait 
till all had been settled, and then to follow in 
the carriage which contained herself and Marion. 
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It was not, however, to the girl that he first 
addressed himself. He was leading by the hand 
a bright-eyed, curly-headed little boy, with a very 
sweet and intelligent face, and he set the little 
fellow right down in Joyce's lap, saying: 

“This is the lady who has promised to look 
after you, Arthur, and see that you do not drow) 
yourself or get into other mischief.” 

Arthur looked trustfully into the sweet grey 
eyes that smiled into his. 

*I like you,” he said. “I'll not be naughty, 
although nurse said she knew I should be, with 
no one to make me mind "—which innocent admis. 
sion proved that naughtiness was a not infrequent 
feature in Arthur’s daily life. 

Certainly it proved no part of that day’s pro- 
gramme, for Joyce somehow fascinated the child, 
She told him stories, partly founded on the fictions 
of her early days, but with wonderful additions of 
her own that gave them quite a modern flavour. 
Then never before had Arthur had so patient a 
listener to all his questions, which were answered 
as far as possible, and, if not, successfully parried, 
Anyway the drive was equally delightful to both 
of them, and Joyce felt that, if no other enjoy- 
ment fell to her share, she kad fared well that 
day. 

As to the other pair, frequent peals of laughter 
proved that Marion was enjoying herself. She 
was indeed the life of the little party; and onee, 
when Arthur's attention was diverted, Joyce turned, 
to see Mr. Masters’ eyes resting upon her with 
undisguised admiration. He did not know that 
anyone was watching him, and the moment 
afterwards was talking with his usual quiet 
self-possession. 

When the party finally arrived at their destina- 
tion, there arose a question as to what kind of boats 
they should take for their water excursion, and 
from some strange freak of fancy Marion gave her 
vote very decidedly for a punt. She had never 
been on one, she declared, and it looked so safe 
and so slow that she wished for the new ex- 
perience. 

“It need not necessarily condemn the whole 
party to a punt,” said Mr. Masters, anxious to 
gratify her every whim. “We will agree to meet 
at a particular place at a given time, and some of 
us can row fast, and those who prefer drifting 
along on a punt are at liberty to do so; only let 
us all agree to be punctual at our place of meeting, 
or it will break up the party too much.” And so 
the matter was settled. 

Marion, Joyce, and Arthur. who stoutly refused 
to be separated from his new friend, were among 
those who decided to go on the punt with one or 
two others; and just as thay were pushing off, 
Mr. Masters, who had been arranging the rest of 
the party in two more boats, jumped on to the 
punt, 

“It is a terrible pity that you should sacrifice 
yourself.” said Marion, looking up at him with a 
mocking smile. “At our ages (Mrs. Hardy's and 
mine), we like something very quiet and tame, but 
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first we had no wish to condemn 
land you to it I see your eyes 
longingly tollowing those other 
boats which will so soon leave 
us behind. 
ook “J thought I had better come 
Wh and look after the only two 
people who are likely to get 
rt into mischiet, retorted Mr. 
Masters quietly 
ity Meaning Mrs. Hardy and 
ith myself inquired Marion 
nis. saucily 
en “No: you and my little son. 
I should think you are both 
r about equally capable of taking 
d care of yourselves, I can trust 
Mrs. Hardy to keep quiet.” 
0 “And what would it matter 
ar if I chose to move about on 
a this punt’? I could not upset 
ed you all, if I tried, could I?” 
d said Marion mischievously. 
“Not very easily. I was 
y- astonished at your choice, I 
at must say, but a little relieved, 
as it puts you out of harm’s 
pr way 

For some time as they went 
along Marion contented herself 

j by trailing her hands through 

h the water and eliciting shouts 

t of delighted laughter from 
Arthur when she unexpectedly 
splashed herself but after a 
time this amusement palled. 

“Mr. Masters, I think I was wrong. If we had 
been in a rowing-boat, I could have taken an oar. 

| I am getting a little dull. What can I do!” 

Bear it patiently without giving expression to 
it, if you can,” answered Mr. Masters with an 
amused smile I am afraid you must put up 
with us. We will arrange a different party on our 
return journe) 

I think I will punt; it looks quite easy, 
declared Marion. 

[I would rather you did not try on the river.” 
said Mr. Masters decidedly. “It is not nearly so 
easy as it looks, and you could very easily get 
pulled into the water 

There would be three of us eager to risk our 
ves in the effort to save you, Miss Massey.” said 
one of the young men who had been attracted to 
the punt by Marion's beauty and gaiety. 

“Very well, I will put your devotion to th 
test,” said Marion, calmly moving her seat, “and, 


notwithstanding Mr. Masters’ caution, I will have 
my first lesson in punting.” 
She looked so pretty standing there. with her 


graceful figure swaying backwards and forwards 
ver the pole, that Walter Masters found it im- 
possible to k up his momentary feeling of 





vexation, 


All in a moment, however, Marion stuck the pole 


- 








He set the little fellow right down in Joyce's 
lap.—p. 404. 


in the mud, and in her struggle to extricate it she 
was drawn into the river. Quicker than thought, 
Mr. Masters divested himself of his coat and dashed 
in after her. and eager hands were stretched out 
from the punt to help him back with his burden. 
There was no question of drowning; the whole 
thing happened in almost less time than it takes 
to relate: but in the anxiety that Joyce saw 
written on Mr. Masters’ face as he lifted Marion, 
dripping and gasping for breath, back to the punt, 
she recognised how deeply his heart was entangled 
in the fascinations of her friend. 

The next question was. what must be done. To 
go on with two of their passengers soaked to the 
skin was clearly impossible. and Joyce could not 
suppress her vexation with the girl whose wilful- 
ness had caused so much discomfort. 

* We had better put to shore, I think.” said Mr. 
Masters, “take Miss Massey to some inn and get 
her into dry things. and send on the rest of the 
party to join the others by a quicker boat.” 

“Pray don’t let anybody trouble themselves about 
me,” said Marion—dripping, but unrepentant. “I 
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will go to an inn and get to bed until my things 
are dry enough to go home.” 


“TI will come with you,” said Joyce quickly; 
“and if Mr. Masters could borrow some dry clothes. 
he need not be hindered from going on with the 
others.” 

This seemed the most obvious solution 


of the difficulty, but little Arthur was 
inconsolable 
‘I don't want anyone,’ declared 


Marion, when they were put on _ shore. 
“I could take care of myself until you 
all came back in the evening. I would 


far rather be by myself.” 


| AS AGN, 
Si > | hae 
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have seen 


you 


that 
way, I 


* Now 
harm's 
others. 
be fussed over? 


you 
wish 


me safely out of 
would go on with the 


Can't you see how hateful it is to me to 
In a few hours’ time my things will 
be dry, and I can wait until you fetch me on your 
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“And it is ridiculous to suppose that I can 
leave you.’ answered Joyce. 

Everybody was uncomfortable. and Arthur in 
tears. with fright and disappointment combined, 


Happily. a very tidy little inn was found not far 
from the place where they landed, and Joyce soon 
put Marion to bed. The girl was in a very bad 
temper—vexed with herself and all the world. 


return. Please go down and see if Mr. Masters is 


all right. and say you are going on with them by 
my special request. I am tired and bored. and 
shall very likely go to sleep. If you stayed here. 
F should be For your own sake, you had 
better go. 


sO Cross, 


Joyce saw that under the circumstances she had 
better do as Marion suggested, and went down-stairs, 




















to find Mr. Masters arrayed in a check suit of sur- 
prising colours borrowed by him from the land- 
lord 

I suppose I must go on I shall return later 
on to fetch Miss Massey and you. and to get into 
my own clothes again.” he said, with rather a 
rueful smile I have left special orders that you 


How is Miss Massey? ” 
“Do think the 


are to have all you want. 


(with eagerness). 
wetting her?” 

“Oh. no,’ answered Joyce reassuringly. “She 
in her wet clothes long enough to catch 
cold. I charged with her apologies for all 
the annoyance she has caused you, and with orders 
that I am to go on with you.” 

Mr. Masters looked excessively surprised 

“Do you think it is safe to leave her?” he said. 

“She has locked herself into her room with the 
shall go to sleep, and it is 

request that I 


sudde n you 


will hurt 
was no 


come 


declaration that she 


only by her repeated propose to 


go on with you,” answered Joyce, who heartily 
wished that she had followed her own impulse, 
and refused the invitation “The only reason 
why I am anxious to come on is that I think I 


may make the day rather happier for Arthur. He 
was so horribly frightened when he saw you jump 
into the water that he could not even speak.” 
“Thank you. You have been goodness itself to 
the little fellow I mare of 


wonder who has the 


him all this time?” said Mr. Masters, whose 
anxiety for Marion had swamped every other 
feeling. “He will indeed be delighted to see 
you back.” 

There was a great deal of chaff and laughter 


when the missing party arrived at last at its 
destination, and Mr. Masters had to put up with 
much mild ridicule on the subject of his borrowed 
costume 

The day without further accident; but 
when Mr. Masters and Joyce went to find Marion 
bird had flown. 
and asked for her 


message to say she had gone 


Passe ad 


on their return, the 
* The 


things, 


young 
and left a 


said the 


lady rang 


home, maid 
I daresay it was too intolerably dull for her,” 
said Mr. Masters looked 
fully disappointed 
Arthur 


who, nevertheless, woe- 


was on the return 


knee, and 


tired 
curled up on 


very journey, 


and sat Joyce's finally 
fell fast asleep. 

I cannot thank you enough for your kindness 
said Mr. carefully 
into a cab at Paddington. “I hope 

you will come and see him in his 
Remember me kindly to Miss Massey, 


my regrets that the day was so unfor- 
tunately spoiled for her, will you? 


my boy, Masters, as he 
handed JOy c2 
before very long 
Vn nome 


1 eonverv 
ia convey 


Marion ran to open the door when she heard 
Joyce's latch-key turn in the lock. Her ill-temper 
had vanished, and she was determined to turn 


the whole day into fun. 
g to scold me,” she said, 
into a chair. “I told you 


I should not be here a fortnight before you would 
574 


“I know you are dying 


dragging Joyce down 


‘WHEN THE MorNING COMETH, 
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be longing to get rid of me. If I have been tire- 
some to-day. it is because Walter Masters assumed 
the autocratic tone that turns my worst side out. 


It is not a bit of use to tell me he is good and 


kind and considerate. I know it all by heart. I 
am afraid the very feeling that he is so good 
bores me. Was he angry that I had gone before 


you came back?” 

‘I think he was disappointed; and it would 
vave been kinder, as you had spoiled the day for 
him, if you had waited.” 

“You cannot seriously think that I should wait 
to see anyone when I was such a ghastly fright. 
My hair was all out of curl, my dress a crumpled 

floated about in boats of boots 
the chambermaid, and I was alto- 
said Marion, who was 


wreck, my feet 
borrowed from 
gether not fit to be 
bustling round the room to get Joyce some tea. 

* But you said that you would wait. You have 
put me into an odious position all day long. Mr. 
Masters thought me a mass of selfishness for 
leaving you, whereas I only did it at your special 
request; and then he buoyed himself up with the 
hope of talking to you on the journey home, and 
found you had disappeared. 

Marion stopped in the middle of her prepara- 
tions. and burst into a peal of laughter. 

“Now I come to think of it, it really was hard 
on you,” she admitted frankly. “I hope you told 
him that I was too cross to stay with.” 

“I told him nothing of the sort,” said Joyce, 


seen,” 


laughing too. 


“Ah!” exclaimed Marion, “you are just one 
of those people who will go through life mis- 
understood. Never mind; I shall tell Mr. Masters 


all about it next time we meet.” 

The meeting soon took place, for a few day after 
the water excursion Mr. Masters arrived, ostensibly 
to inquire if Miss Massey were any the worse for 
her wetting. Marion was graciousness itself, and 
accepted the beautiful bouquet that he brought 
her with gracefully worded thanks, and was so 
penitent for the trouble that she had caused on 
the excursion that it would have taken a man 


much less in love than Mr. Masters to retain even 
a thought of annoyance 
“You like him, I hope,” said Marion, when Mr. 


Masters had gone, and she was untying the flowers 


and putting them into water. “It is very diffi- 


cult to get at your opinion of anyone. I wish 
you were not so cautious.” 
‘I like all that I have seen of Mr. Masters 


immensely,’ said Joyce cordially. “I think him 
one of the kindest men I have met for a long 
time; much tov good to be played with.” 
* And playing with him?” 
Marion innocently. 
‘I think that 
indignantly 
Does it 
rather too 
occupation to bury her face in the nosegay 
“And you not half seriously enough?” retorted 
her companion, 


who is inquired 


answered Joyce, rather 


you are,” 


strike you that take lif 
said Marion, pausing in her 


ever you 


seriously 
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* Possibly not, but at the present moment how 
am I showing my flippancy? Is it the gift of 


flowers that offends you? Ought I to have said, 
‘Take them away, thank you. I can’t accept 
them’ ?” 
There was a vein of mockery in Marion’s tone. 
“It is useless to try and make you understand 


my meaning unless you will view things from my 
standpoint,” said Joyce 

* Perhaps, if I and stand behind your 
chair, I may catch your view of life.” said Marion 
lightly, laying her hand half-caressingly on Joyce's 
shoulder 

“It is not; the. flowers. It is the fact that you 
are leading on this man. What do you mean to 
do with him’ He is too good to play with.’ 

“Oh, well, he is old enough to take care of him- 
self. I am not a decided character like 
am I prepared to throw over a friendship that is 
by far the most amusing thing in my dull life. 
Why should I 

Joyce sighed. She 
Masters to his fate. 


come 


you, nor 


felt she must abandon Mr. 


CHAPTER VI, 


\ DETERMINED BACHELOR, 


agri RANSCOMBE PARK, the country seat 
: S of Sir Edward and Lady Elmes, was 
situated in one of the western coun- 





ties,. and dated back as far as the 
sixteenth century. It was a most 
interesting and picturesque house. 


and Palgrave found its peaceful stateliness very 
charming after his long wanderings, and was quite 
content to abide under his for 
weeks after his return, without forming any decided 
plans for his future life. But early in June Lady 
Elmes and her belongings flitted to London. 
‘I hope you will stay. with us, Palgrave, 


sister's roof some 


until 
said 
Edward ; found no 
lack of amusement or occupation in London. Old 
omed him back with kindly enthusiasm. 
delighted to her uncle to 


something amusing to do,” 


and Palgrave stayed. He 
eo . 


you have more 


Sir 


friends wel 


and Cicely was have 


take her wherever she wanted to go. He was a 
simply “ideal relation.” she declared, and Pal- 
grave found the task of chaperoning his popular 
and pretty niece a very delightful one. 

She attracted enough attention to turn many a 
girl’s head; but Cicely, with all her childishness. 
had a fund of common-sense. inherited from her 
mother. that prevented her from being spoiled by 
the admiration she received. 

*“Tnele Frank. I have an invitation to take 
you to lunch at Lord’s to-day. Will you come?” 
she said, soon after their arrival in London. 

The Seytons have a drag there, and want us to 


join them 


‘Let me see It is some Australian fellows that 
have a match on there to-day. I. think.” said Pal- 
grave. “Yes, Cicely, I'll come, My mission is 


” 


to look 


after you 





THE QUIVER. 





one to both 


The day was a pleasant 
notwithstanding one 
would gladly have, avoided. 


uncle and 
that Frank 
He was taking Cicely 
for a saunter round the ground after lunch, and 
she was chatting gaily to him, when he heard his 
name called from one of the carriages. He turned 
to see who it was that spoke to him. and found 
himself face to with Mrs. Wilson. 

*I would not let pass, although I believe 
you were trying to cut me all the time,” she cried 
“How have you fared 
been 


niece, encounter 


face 
you 


gaily, giving him her hand. 
since the voyage’ Have you long in town, 
and don’t you mean to introduce me to your 
charming——” She paused, looking at Cicely with 
a meaning glance,as if doubtful of the relationship 
in which she stood to Palgrave. 
“Allow me to introduce my niece, 


Miss Elmes. 


Cicely, this is Mrs. Wilson, a cuompagnon de 
reyage.” 

Cicely. as she bowed. fancied that her uncle's 
manner was unusually stiff. 

~ Niece, is it’” echoed Mrs, Wilson. “I fancied 


it might be a ‘nearer one still. and a dearer,’ when 
I hope you will bring 
your niece to see me one day, Mr. Palgrave. Here 
taken a furnished 


I first saw you together. 


is my address. IL have small 
house, and Paul and I are together for the present. 
I don’t know how long the arrangement may last, 
but thus far we have not quarrelled.” 

Frank looked at the fresh face at his 
side. and registered a vow never to be the instru- 


young 


ment that should bring her in contact with a 
woman as artificial as Mrs. Wilson; so while he 
thanked her for the invitation, he bound himself 


by no promise to accept it. 

*~We must be returning to our friends, Cicely,” 

he said, lifting his hat; but Mrs. Wilson laid a 
detaining hand upon his arm. 

sy the way, Mr. Palgrave, what 

of your chum, Mrs. Hardy? You 

only one on board who could get 


has become 


were about the 


on with 


her, 


weren't you!” 





Palgrave felt unreasonably annoyed by the 
question. 

*T cannot tell you where she is.’ he answered 
coldly. “1 bade her good-bye at Plymouth, and 
have heard nothing of her since. 

* Indeed,” said Mrs. Wilson, with raised eye- 
brows. “I did not think that you would lose 
sight of her. 

‘I should certainly be glad to meet her again, 
but it seems unlikely that I shali,” said Palgrave 
calmly. “Good-bye, Mrs. Wilson.” 


“Why don’t you like Mrs. Wilson?” asked Cicely, 


as her uncle piioted her back to the carriage. 
ey .” 
“How do you know that I don’t like her 


asked Palgrave, smiling. 


“Oh, you were so stiff and snubby in your 
manner. She is handsome. isn't she 

Yes. she is good-looking, but I dont like her. 
Cicely. I won't take you there. If your mother 
comes across her. that is ditferent; but she is not 
®% woman that I should care for you to get intl- 
mate with. I don't like these smart widows.” 























“Ts he a widow !” asked Cice ly, 


amazed. 


When Palgrave came to take Cicely home 
in the afternoon, he saw by her eager 
she had something she wanted to tell him. 


‘Uncle Frank,” she burst out, when they wer 





curious thing has happened. I have 
Hardy 


Palgrave started. 


Impossible, I think.’ he said incredulously 
“What could bring Mrs. Hardy here?” 
“What brings us all here?” inquired Cicely. 


Why should not Mrs. Hardy come as 
well as I It was either Mrs. Hardy 
or her ghost 

“You did not see enough of her to be 
really sure, Cicely 

I did. You know that I recognised 
her likeness to that picture. I wa 
chattering away to that young Lovejoy, 
when below me in the crowd I saw 
Mrs. Hardy. and before I could look 
again she had gone. 

It is extremely strange, if true,” said 
Palgrave thoughtfully. 

‘She looked ill, and very sad. Can't 

u find her. Uncle Frank? Whatever 

ble she may be in, mother would be 
sure to be able to help her.” 

Cicely's devotion to her mother could 
never be long kept in the background, 


and Palgrave smiled good-humouredly 


‘Well, we can do nothing at present, 


until we have something to go upon. 


When we have, we will enlist your 
mother’s sympathies.” 

Palgrave’s interest was stirred ‘by 
Cicely’s story, and often afterwards, 
when he Was nh any big crowd or _re- 
ception, he ‘ l ance at the faces 





around him, half-expecting to find 
among them that of his late fellow- 
traveller iH never did, and as the 
season wore on he became fully con- 
vinced that Cicely had made a mistake. 
It was extremely unlikely that she had 
really seen Mrs, Hardy: it was probably 
someone who bore a faint resemblance 
to her—and at Lord’s too! The notion 
vas simply ridiculous, and, Palgrave 
smiled to himself as he recalled Mrs. 


Hardy's rooted objection to any form of: festivity. 
He was, one morning. turning over the leaves 


Melbourne paper. which had been 
on account of the description 6f the wedding of 
a friend, when his eye was caught by a 
cie\ rt 1 ribing a vovage to 
( i He lo and on. for he 
I Micident that were related 
ticle ‘ ounded on the voyage 
ana Va written by oil ofl 
passenvers he collision was referred to, 


the delay at Lisbon. and the beauties 
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their way from the ground, 
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were dilated upon. Suddenly, like a flash of 
lightning. there dawned upon Palgrave’s mind the 
conviction that the writer of that article was 
none other than his observant friend, Mrs. Hardy. 

The tone of it jarred a little; there was a 
certain cynicism in* it that he was certain was 
foreign to Joyce's nature, and yet he could not 
be mistaken as to the identity of the writer. 
Only one who had been on deck could have 
given that vivid description of the sea-fog and 
that. other monster vessel looming so suddenly 
upon them. 

“And so I have found you out at last, you 


* What do.you mean to do with him?”—p. 498. 


quiet ‘little person!” he said half-aloud. * Your 


occupation is that of reporter to « newspaper, and 
you know will please the 


wh: 





you are writing 
public. Your real nature does not appear in that 
articl 

Later on in the day he gave the article to Cicely 


and told) het » read 1 

It i Inieresti Viele Frank ut why 
particularly do you wish me to read i she 
said, when = sh had cast her eye down the 


column. 
Because it is an account, clearly, of sur 
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voyage on the Orpleus, and I have a rooted 
conviction that I know 


A man or a woman ? 


who wrote it.” 
inquired Cicely. * It 
is a woman's style, I think.” 

“TI think so too, Cicely, and the 
Mrs. Hardy.” 

“Oh!” cried Cicely, in 
thought that she would do something better than 
write for a paper.” 

“But if you can get an 
porter to a daily paper it pays very 
rejoined her uncle, “and I think that 
most probably Mrs. Hardy's work. She 


womah 18 


some disvust. * | 


enyagement as re- 
well,” 
that is 
told me 


that she had come to England to earn her own 
living.” 
“Uncle Frank. would it be possible that Mrs. 


Lord's that day when 
some kind of 
newspaper ! ” 


Hardy might have been at 
I thought I saw her, to 
account of the scene for _ her 
inquired Cicely. 

“Upon my word, Cicely, I believe you may be 
right.” said Palgrave. “It certainly is the only 
possible reason that can have taken her there.” 

A few days afterwards Palgrave met Paul 
Whitman in Bond Street. 


write 


He was cordially glad 





**And so I have found you out at last!’ 


he said.—p. 499. 
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artist again, and invited him to 
Paul 


was getting on fairly successfully, and 


to see the gay 
dinner that evening at his club. 
that he 
had received an order for a series of illustration 
for a paper in Sydney. 

“It pays pretty well, present it 
answers my purpose better than grinding away 
at pictures that never sell when you have 
painted them,” he said, puffing away at his cigar 


told him 


and for the 


may 


after dinner. “Of course, I have no_ intenticn 
of losing sight of the higher branch of my 


profession, but in these hard times one 


seize upon anything that will make money.” 


must 


* But you are living with your aunt at 
present, I think you told me.” 

“Yes, and it is jolly enough for the time 
being, but I confess that I feel it a precarious 


existence. 
her, and she may marry again, in which 
may have to find other quarters. By the way, 
she told me she met you at Lord's. I should be 


Of course. I have no real claim upon 
case | 


very grateful if you would get your sister to 
call upon her. She has been so long out of 
England that she does not know many people 
now, and I think she would like to get more 


into society.” 


The suggestion 


-algrave, but he 


distasteful to 
reasonable cause 


was extremely 
really had no 
for refusing. 

“‘ have no doubt my 
he said rather coldly, * but we shall 
immedi- 


sister will leave a card 


be leaving London almost 
ately.” 

He mentioned the matter to Lady 
Elmes the next day. 

* IT suppose there is nothing against 
her, Frank?” asked Lady Elmes rather 
anxiously *You don’t seem to like 
her much.” 

* Nothing whatever that I 
I believe I have an 
like to her. She is simply a woman 
of the world, bent, I think on marry- 
ing again; and I don’t think I should 
care for Cicely to see a great deal of 
“It seemed 


know of. 
unreasoning dis- 


her,” answered Palgrave 
too churlish to refuse to ask you 
Whitman is a_ thorough 
though a Bohemian at 


to call, for 
gentleman, 
heart.” 

* Well, in 
much or as little as one likes of any- 
body,” Lady Elmes, who was 
essentially good-natured; “so this 
card as I 


London one can see as 
- 
sala 


afternoon I will drop a 


pass, 
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PRIMROSES AND VIOLETS. 


AN APRIL SKETCH 














IN THE MOIST FIELDS, 


J travelling by road or rail in April, 
one sees the hedgerows and banks 
vemmed with primroses, and few 
things strike one so forcibly as 
the change from this condition of 


the hedge-bottoms and road-sides, 





the railway embankments and 
spinneys, when one comes to 
within a good walk of London 


or any other large town. Try, for instance, Epping 
Forest, Highgate Woods, or any of the commons, 


country lanes, and green fields within walking 
distance of London—where are the primroses in 


{pril?, One or two bits of inaccessible railway 
bank—for instance, beside Waltham or Theydon 
Bois stations—will exhibit more primroses than 


you can find in the whole of Epping Forest, uniess 
you happen to know just where to go and look 
forthem. And plenty of the neighbouring gardens 
show a profusion. How is it? 

just as easy to 
in fact, the gardens that 


give as the 
have 


rhe answer is 
question, It is, 
got them. 
April, with his axe and bill, 
Has set a flower on every hill”; 


hut plant-grabbers come round with great baskets 
and dig them up—ferns, violets, primroses, sun 
dew, anything that will sell, even for a few pence ; 
they collect all the “creeping Jenny” they can 


find, and the foxglove, the butcher’; broom, and 
bulrushes; after a while they will bring gorse 
bushes, prickly whin, for sale; but it is to be 


get well pricked over it, and Tind 


very few buyers of their stolen wares. It is really 


hoped they will 





too bad; they leave nothing alone that is pretty— 
not a fern, not a lily, not a daffodil or oxlip, an 
orchis, a colechicum, or a lovely blue chicory, but 
they must root up to sell. Peopie ought not to 
buy them; if there were no buyers, there would 


soon be very few stealers. And yet, can we blame 
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AN APRIL SCENE. 
them very much? The Australian colonist will- 
ingly gives a high price for a root of daisy from 


home. 
nature too. that primrose roots should be saleable. 


ind it is only natural, and a sign of goodly 


Cattle, horses, and sheep all forbear to crop 
the primrose, so that it has a good chance to 
grow. The animals appear not to be able to dis- 
tinguish between it and the lesser celandine, 
which comes earlier, and the buttercup, which 
comes later, both of which are bitter and blister 
ing. Pigs eat primroses, but pigs were never 


models of propriety either in behaviour or in their 


election of comestibles, 


had 


lverows and 
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“Oh! father, father, list 

The pig is deadly 

And men have hung him by his heels, 
And fed him with a stick! 


to me, 
sick ; 


The primrose is called primula, but 
Primula vulgaris is the .polyanthus, 
which looks*so very different, and yet 
has so much in common with the 
primrose. Notice the blossom: it js 
in one piece, like a trumpet, a’ tube 
with an gold-lace bell; notice 
the odour:%a very sweet fragrant 
scent ; see the flower stalks all spring. 


open 


ing from one point, notwithstanding 
that the blossoms look as if they were 
scattered all about the: soft, 
beautiful The cowslip 
is Primula veris, which flowers three 
weeks later than the primrose, and 
likes the moist fields, while its sister 
the and 


among 


green leaves. 


chooses hedgerows, banks, 


side wastes: it has shorter leaves, a 
pretty umbel of flowers upon a long 


flexible stalk, and a stronger odour of 
The oxlip is Primula elatior, 
a lovely flower, not 
singly as the primrose, 
tall stalk, its fine 
umbel of blossoms is very striking. There are two 
plantations near Saffron Walden, in Essex, that 
are carpeted thickly with oxlips of more varieties 
than one, so that you cannot set your foot down 
without crushing these fragrant beauties beneath 
it. The auricula belongs to the same family, and 
from these have come the scores and hundreds of 


anise. 
and 
quite so large 


is certainly 


but, elevated on a 


varieties -of primula which we see in, gardens— 
double, single, coloured, and ‘truly (in ‘the case of 
auricula) most wonderfully tinted too, and pure 
white. 

Accompanying the bright inhabiting 


the: same spots, but modestly hiding its beautiful 


primrose, 





banks are gemmed with primroses.—p. 501, 
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PRIMROSES 


of seeming fast or intrusive, is the 
Put an emphasis upon “sweet,” for 
it is the flower have, 
and Viola odorata is the only scented one among 
eight varieties found in Britain. Of the snowdrop 


head for fear 


sweet violet. 


very sweetest scented we 


Mrs. Alexander wrote 
‘Then to my heart new joy impart, 
Thou lovely, lowly thing !' 
hut it applies quite as well to the sweet violet, 
which blossoms freely all the year round in shel 
tered sunny nooks, hidden among the leaves, 
Earth has not anything to show more fair. 
Many peopl ill any violet that has no scent 
; Ke. 
¢ “> 
a | = ‘ 
Ee L 
Ds 3 + 
y 
\ 
“only a dog-violet,” but really 
Viola canina is very beautiful 
flower. rather lighter in colour 
than the sweet violet, and about 
double the size. It blossoms 
rather later than the main crop of 
odorata, and is much more con- 
spicuous, standing up on a some- 


what longer stalk among the grass 


und leaves, and is easy enough to 
find. The hairy violet too has no 
scent. It is like the sweet violet 
in every respect but two: first its 
want of perfume, and then the 


thick rough coating of hair on its 
stem leaf. The marsh violet 
is plentiful in damp situations in 
April, the violet (Viola 
lutea) on and in the 
corntields you can find quantities 
ie beautiful little variegated violet (Viola tri- 
color), the field pansy, from which all our hundred 


and 


vellow 


moor lands, 


kinds of heartsease have come. 

se violets in their secret mews 

rhe flowers that wanton zephyrs choose.” 
Th one, at ill events, is one that gardeners 
have chosen to lavish their abundant care upon, 
ud to achieve their most conspicuous successes 
With They have cultivated it until they have 
produced blossoms an inch and a quarter across, 
und often more—a_ perfect circie of purple, like 
rich velvet, of yellow, of pure white, of many 
curious tints and mottles, from crushed = straw- 
berry to a finely pencilled blne. And all from 
at tiny pansy of the resting corn-tields, but “if 
you look at the wild flower, you will see that 
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all these variegations are natural to it; you will 
that the petals are variously coloured—the 
upper two usually red or purple, and the under 


see 


ones variegated, often with a yellow ground. 
Nothing could be more suggestive, and experi- 
ments in hybridisation soon show that a most 


interesting field is open here for producing beauti 
ful and surprising results by mingling the species 
together and feeding the plants well. There 
very large, rich, dark, purple-blue, scented 
violet which is becoming quite common in gardens 

the Neapolitan violet, sometimes called the single 
Russian There a churchyard in Suffolk 


Is 


one 


violet. is 


into which” it was introduced twenty-five years 
azo as a sweet decoration for the grave of the 
ee 

Pye) 





Plant-grabbers dig up the ferns and flowers.—p. 501. 


vicar’s daughter, and it has flourished so luxuri- 
antly to overflow into the hedge and along 
the bank of the moat, and make the air fragrant 
with its lovely odour. The scented violet grows 
all over the world, in Palestine, Japan, China, 
in Barbary, and even in the palm-groves about 
Tassa and Cossar along the Nile—white blossoms 
growing promiscuously among the blue, as with us. 

Wordsworth regrets the want of fruit on the 
tiny sweet plants: 


as 


Primroses, the Spring may love them— 

Summer knows but little of them ; 

Violets, a barren kind, 

Withered on the ground must lie.” 
True; but for simplicity, exquisite simple beauty 
and pleasing to all let me 
crown the chaste primrose and the sweet violet. 
WILLIAM LinToN WILSON, 


sweetness, senses, 
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“STRAIT BETWIXT TWO.” 


By the Very Rev. P. F. Eliot, D.D., Dean of Windsor. 


“Tam in a strait betwixt two.” 





PHE vreat Apostle 
is in a di- 
Jemma. He is 
in “a strait be- 
twixt two.” A 
strong, deep, 
earnest longing 
is drawing him 
powerfully in 
one direction. 
Another long- 





ing, equally 
strong, deep, 


earnest, is drawing him in exactly the 
opposite direction. Which of the two is he to 
That is his dilemma. 

In one sense, he has no choice at all about the 
matter. It is not that two paths of life are 
opening out before him, one of which has to be 
taken. It is not that he has to decide between 
two opposite courses of action. These are common 
dilemmas, into which men are brought almost 
every day. St. Paul’s dilemma was of quite a 
different kind. There were, indeed, two different 
ways before him, into one of which he would 
have to go, But then, it was not his own choice 
that would decide which of these two ways was 
to be taken. The decision, he well knew, would 
be made for him by a will and by a hand that 
never make mistakes ; and whichever way that 
will and that hand might lead him, he would be 
perfectly willing to follow. But he is debating 
in his own heart which of the two he should 
prefer, supposing it were left to him to decide ; 
and for the moment he is in a “strait betwixt 
two.” The dilemma of his heart finds expression 
in the ery, “ What I shall choose [ wot not.” 

It is deeply interesting for us to know what 
two ways which divided the heart 
and perplexed the choice of the Apostle. He 
himself tells us what they were. 

At the time when he wrote this Epistle to 
the Christians at Philippi he was imprisoned at 
Rome. It his first incarceration, and 
lasted for the space of two years. 

When he was writing he could not tell how his 
imprisonment might end. He might possibly 
be set at liberty. It was also possible that he 
might be put to death. According to all human 
caleulation, the fatal termination of his imprison- 
ment was the more probable. It would follow 


and 


choose ? 


were tl ose 


was 


that the thought of death was constantly present 
How eould it be otherwise, when 


to his mind 
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at any moment he might be led from his prison 
to martyrdom ? 

But there was no terror to him in the thought 
of death. On the contrary, the thought was one 
which filled him with radiant joy. Life had been 
hard and painful to him. With a body enfeebled 
by disease ; with a keenly sensitive nature, which 
shrank with real pain from the constant accusa- 
tions and calumnies and unkindnesses of those 
who opposed him ; with a great charge committed 
to him which strained to the very utmost every 
nerve of body, mind, and spirit ; with the burden 
of countless and overwhelming responsibilities ; 
with poverty and hardship and suffering as his 
daily lot—certainly life had been hard for him. 
To think of its being all over, ended and _ past, 
was to him a thought of true joy. 

But this joy in the thought of death was quite 
overshadowed by another joy. He knew that the 
death which would end his suffering life would 
bring him into the immediate presence of the 
Lord whom he loved and served. If death were 
to be the end of his imprisonment, then it would 
be “to depart and be with Christ.” And as he 
thinks of this, his whole soul is moved and drawn 
by the glorious prospect, and he finds himself 
longing to end the toiland suffering of his life, 
and to be “for ever with the Lord.” But the 
moment that this longing has taken shape within 
him, he checks himself. For a single instant he 
has been thinking of himself and of bis own joy. 
There are others of whom he must think. It 
has been the habit of his life to think of others. 

So he turns away from the delightful prospect 
of being at rest with Christ, and thinks of the 
infant Church of Christ, struggling for its very 
life, surrounded by endless perplexities and 
dangers, and looking to him for the teaching of 
truth, for guidance in all difficulties, for consola- 
tion in all troubles. As he thinks of all this, he 
cannot but acknowledge to himself that for the 
sake of the sheep in Christ’s flock it is better that 
his life should be prolonged, and that he should 
not yet depart into the presence of his Lord. 

Then came the conflict in his heart. He looks 
on to the rest and joy and peace of Paradise, and 
to the immediate presence of Christ ; and as he 
does so, he is conscious of a yearning within him 
which he cannot repress. He looks around him 
on the half-instructed, the sorely perplexed, the 
cruelly persecuted converts to the faith ; and as 
he does so, he is conscious of another yearning 
which fills his soul, the great desire to abide yet 
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longel with the sé feeble and troubled ones, to 
teach them, to guide them, to comfort them. 

And fora I ole moment he scarcely knows to 
of the two 


opposite yearnings his heart will 


vield. This is his dilemma. Which of the two 


vht he really to wish for? Should he be right, 
t | given him, to choose to depart, 
to choose to remain? This is his “strait 
But the hesitat i—the dilemma—only lasts fon 
fn ent of time. And then the Christ 
nselfishness of the man asserts itself and 
itel\ ecides the matter for him The 

ght of | wh rest and joy must be put 


Did he hesitate as to whether he should 
to remain? He hesitates no 


vish to depat 
g ‘To 1 in the flesh is more needful 
Th is no longer any “strait betwixt 
\ll is now clear and settled. He cannot 
nk of choosing to depart 
his own sake. He 
ses instead, without a 
nptom ol eluctance or 
giving, to remain for 
int | rs 
Nov ie record of this 
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\ post wed as 
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ld erate choice 
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W hy of om 
| hought 


Wi e mad ware of 
iew of life which pre 
sented itself to the great 
Apostle He wants, he 
to 11Vve longer. 
His choice, when his mo 
nt iry he Sitatl mn has 
depart 
remain 
But what is his 
decision ? 
ish to live 
Luse, like 
Id heather poet, he 
thought 
ng life, and all 
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many, had no force at all with St. Paul. It was 
not for any reason of this kind that he came to 
the conclusion that he would rather live than 
die. If he wishes to live, his object is that he 
may benefit others. A longer life is attractive 
to him, because by living longer further oppor- 
tunities would be given to him for being of ser- 
vice to others 

We see at once how completely he had drunk in 
the Spirit of his Master. Our Lord tells us that 
Ile came into the world “ not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.” St. Paul represses the yearning 
to depart and be “ with Christ,” and wishes to live 
longer, because he knows that it is needful for 
his converts that he should continue to abide in 
the flesh. If he had only himself to think about, 
how gladly would he at any moment depart out of 
life and be “with Christ, which is far better”! 

But it has been the habit of his heart to think 
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more of others than of himself., For the sake of 
others, therefore, he is willing—nay anxious—to 
abide yet longer in the midst of the toil and care 
of life 

Now this isan eminently Christian view of life. 
There are other views of life which are of quite a 
different kind. To get the utmost amount of 
enjoyment out of it—to acquire riches, to increase 
knowledge, to make a name and reputation—these 
are the common objects of lite which men are in 
the habit of pursuing. 

St. Paul’s object in life was the good of others. 


And he took this view of life, not because he 
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was an Apostle, with an Apostle’s great commis- 
sion and peculiar work, but because he was a 
faithful disciple of Him who came from heaven 
into the world, and lived His incarnate life on 
earth for the sake of sinful men, that He might 
bless them, redeem them, save them. 

As the disciples of Him who thus “ pleased not 
Himself,” we are all of us called to live for others. 
It is not only the vocation of clergymen, and 
doctors, and philanthropists, but of everyone who 
professes and calls himself a Christian. It is not 
simply the duty of some in special positions, or 
the luxury of a few here and there, or the fancy 
of enthusiasts, but the calling of everyone. 

No life can be lived after the pattern of that 
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life which St. Paul set himself: to copy, if it does 
not set before itself, as one of its great objects, 
the good of others. he world’s maxim, “ Every 
man for himself,”’—is in flat contradiction to the 
teaching of the life of Christ, and of St. Paul 
who followed Christ. 

Which of us is living for others? Occasional, 
and even frequent, acts of kindness are common 
enough. But it was an object of St. Paul's whole 
life to live for others. And those 
all the world besides ourselves 


“others” mean 


our families, our 
friends, our neighbours, our fellow-countrymen, 
people of other nations, the vast multitudes of the 
heathen, the sick, the tempted, the fallen, the 
ignorant, the suffering, the wicked. That life js 
the most Christ-like the object of which is to 
How far is it with each of 
us, not a pastime, not an occasional act, but an 
object of our whole life, to do good to others? 
Let us look at the unselfish life of the Apostle, 
and be ashamed that we seek so much to please 
ourselves, and make it so little an object of our 


succour some of these. 


lives to be of use to others. 

But if the Apostle’s “strait betwixt two,” and 
his decision which followed, presents us with a 
Christian view of life, it also presents us with a 
Christian view of death. We discover that there 
was in the Apostle’s mind one absorbing thought 
concerning death. No doubt it would be to hima 
release from the burden and pain of his sorrowful 
life, and the idea of such a release must have had 
its attractions for him. But the great thought 
which swallowed up all others was the thought of 
departing to be “ with Christ.” Death, he knew, 
would usher him into the immediate presence of 
the Lord whom he loved. This seemed to him to 
be the very summit of delight. What could his 
soul desire more than to be “for ever with the 
Lord” ? 

There must indeed have been many questions 
about death and the other world which pressed 
on him as they do upon us. _He- must have 
asked himself, as ask ourselves, Where is 
that -Paradise in which [| am to be with Christ! 
What is it like? What can. it be like to be a 
spirit withont a body? How long will it be be- 
fore the Resurrection and the entrance into the 
Father’s Eternal Kingdom? Shall we instantly 
recognise in Paradise those who have gone be- 
fore? What kind of existence will it be beyond 
the grave ? 

St. Paul must often have asked himself these 
and similar questions when he thought about 
“departing.” But all such questions must have 
fallen into the background behind the one great 
upon his soul with the 
the hope of being “ with 


we 


prospect which shone 
brightness of the sun 
Christ.” 


This is what death means to the Christian. It 
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must always be, of course, a going away, a depar- 
It must always be a.parting, a separation 
I &, 


re left behind. It must always 


ture. 


from-those who a 


ke*a going we:know not whither, for the other 
world is hidden-from our gaze and our know- 
ledge. But it is to be “ with Christ.” 


Do we shrink back from the thought of death, 


because its uncertainty is so terrible to us? But 
if we know very little about the future, at any 
rate we know this much—that for the Christian 
» depart is to be “with Christ.” And if we 
know that, we know enough. We may put up 
vith our doubts and fears, we may leave all our 
eager questions to be answered by-and-by, if we 
know that to depart is to be “with Christ.” All 
must be well with Him. To be “ with Christ” 
nust mean purity and peace and bliss. How 
ich else it may mean we cannot tell now. 


hereafter, 


We shall know 
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Death, then, is not altogether darkness. It is 
wrong to say that we know nothing of what is 
beyond death. We know this—and it is a great 
thing to know—that the Christian, when he dies, is 
“with Christ.” The valley of the shadow of death 
is lighted up with that assurance. Death itself, 
dark as it is, has a halo of blessed light around 
it, for it is the way to the presence of Christ. 


St. Paul’s “strait betwixt two” has, then, its 
teaching for us. It shows us what St. Paul 
thought of life, and what he thought of death. 


And what we are taught is plain. The truest, 
highest, noblest, happiest life is that which, like 
St. Paul’s, is one of love to Christ, one lived for 
others. And the one great, bright, blessed hope, 
which lights up the darkness of death, is, that 
when the humble, penitent, and believing fol- 
lower of Christ departs, it is to be “with Christ, 
which is far better.” 
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UGALD M’TAVISH un- 
locked his cottage 
door in the grey dawn- 
ing, and peered out 


the nature of the 
weather. It was an 
almost unnecessary 





proceeding, because he 
knew whenever he 
had put his feet to the 
floor that morning 
that there was frost 
in the air, and the 
peculiar and mournful sough of the wind in the 
narrow chimney had told’ him that it was still 
blowing from the north; a disastrous airt for the 
dwellers in Glen Trune, especially in the harvest- 
time before the ingathering had taken place. 

It was late October; those who tilled the soil in 
more favourable and genial latitudes had already 
reaped and garnered their harvest; but in_ that 
remote glen, shut among the fastnesses of its 
wild mountains, sowing and reaping were very 
different matters. Some years, when spring 
tarried so late that the sowing was long delayed, 
and the poor little seedlings found Mother Earth 
so cold and bitter a place that they had no 
heart to spring; when summer seemed but a 
hint of sunshine blurred by many bitter rains, 
and the poor weak blades, shivering on the bare 
hill-sides, were slow to take on the harvest’s 
golden tinge, the storms of an early winter had 
been known to sweep devastatingly through the 
glen, and there was no harvest, but only a 
dismal ingathering of green, sodden stuff, which 
the very beasts of the field would scarcely eat. 

Such desperate luek had been the lot of Dugald 





anxiously to discover 


By David Lyall, Author of ‘‘ The Land 
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M'Tavish for more years than he cared to count, 
and though he was a God-fearing man whose 
faith in the Omnipotent seldom faltered, there 
were times when despair seized him, and _ his 
spirit grew bitter within him, pondering over 
the dark mystery of life. 

He was an old man, and he had lived his life 
simply and nobly, according to his light, rearing 
his children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, and seeing them wither one by one in 
their prime, stricken down in their young man- 
hood and womanhood by the fell disease which 
was the scourge of Glen Trune. 

The hamlet itself, a mere handful of thatched 
cottages with their little crofts adjoining, clus- 
tered on the bank of the loch; at flood the fields 
were often submerged, and the houses themselves 
rendered unfit for human habitation. Yet the 
people clung to them, loving them with a love 
which Lowlanders can neither fathom nor under- 
stand, cheerfully enduring privation which was 
almost starvation rather than leave the little 
homesteads in which they had been born. 

Their difticulties were in no way eased or light: 
ened for them by the landlord to whom their dues 
were paid, and who, being a perpetual absentee, had 
no knowledge of or concern with them, but ex- 
pected to receive the rents collected by his agent 
with much threat and pressure when they became 
due. It is just to say, that, had he known of 
the distress suffered by those hard-working and 
honest folk on his distant Highland patrimony, 
he would have made some effort to redress it, 
being both humane and generous. But it was to 
the interest of his agent to keep him in the 
dark, for purposes of his own, and so the man 
was blamed for selfishness and = cruelty, when 
ignorance was in reality the cause, 














Dugald M’Tavich was not unduly depressed 
when he beheld the wild, half-frozen rain beat 
ing down upon the loch from the troubled sky. 


It was so long since he had seen a tine morning 
in the that had died within him. 
The wet mists ominously obscured every moun 
tain top and ridge, as through the cheerless air 
rept the dawning which had no brightness in it. 
Before the cottage door lay the little croft, with 
its melancholy array of blackened stooks, and 
potato furrows, from which ascended 
that and peculiar odour which warns the 
experienced that is there. These repre- 
sented the sum-total of Dugald M’Tavish’s riches, 


glen hope 


its stunted 
dank 
disease 


the wherewithal which was to sustain him and 
Mary, his wife, and pay their lawful debts for 
the next year. He took a step across the grassy 


path, entered the little oat-field, and, lifting one 
of the wet regarded it for a moment 
mournfully ; and then, looking as if the heart had 
clean out of him, he stepped back to his 
within, and shut the door. 

said his wife, as she 


sheaves, 


yone 
cottage, passed 


* Raining, I suppose,” 


turned from her stirring of the porridge in the 
pot. “I need not ask, for it is coming. down 
the very lum into the porridge pot.” 


“Yes, it’s raining,” he answered, ‘and what's 
more, it looks as if it would never be fair again. 
What iss to become of you and me, Mary 
MTavish, and the glen, if there’s no betterment 
of the weather, iss known only to Almighty God 
Himself.” 

* There's 
Mary, not 
bitterness ; 


sure, Dugald,” observed 
cheerfully, but with a kind of quiet 
“there'll be no rent for the laird at 
Martinmas. He has gotten ower muckle from us, 
and now he must just be doing without.” 

An’ it’s no’ likely he will,” said the old man; 
“he'll sell our bits of sticks, and then there'll 
be nothing for you and me, Mary, but the poor 


wan thing 


house at Inverness.” 

* The poor house ‘Il never see me, Dugald,” said 
Mary in the same passionless but decided way ; 
and she smoothed the grey hair under her spot- 


less white cap with a certain nervous gesture 
which betrayed something of the inner tumult. 
“There ‘ll be nothing else for it, Mary,” 
observed her husband; ‘ when neither 
bite nor sup, nor bed to lie on in the house, 
what then?” 
‘What then?’ 


passion in her voice. 


there's 


she cried, with a sudden shrill 
“They ‘ll never take me 
living out of the glen. I will just get up some 
night o1 morning when it’s fine and still, 
and I will walking straight down by the 
potato rigs to the head of the loch, and when I 
come to the stepping-stones I will be seen no 


more, and that will be the end of Mary M’Tavish.” 


some 


just be 


*“Wheest woman,” he said, sternly. ‘That i 
ward's talk, and the Almighty will not hold ve 
guiltless for it. It iss the day of our adversity. 
hut He hass not forgotten us. We will to the 
Book before we eat, so that the Word may bring 
us to a better frame of mind.” 

Rebuked and ashamed, Marv drew the swing 
with the porridge pot dangling from it a little 


glowing peat, and taking the Bible 
gave it into her 


from the 
its place on the 


aside 


from dresser, 


husband's hand. 
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Then he took his bonnet from off his head, wiped 
his spectacles, and opened the Book at the 103rd 
Psalm, and as he read slowly, and in that singing 
monotone peculiar to the glen 


“Such pily as a father hath unto his children dear, 

Like pity showsthe Lord to such who worship Him in 

fear ’— 

a rapt and uplifted look came upon the faces of 
both, and they entered, as it were, into the inner 
court of the Holy Place, where neither sorrow nor 
shadow of earthly cares could come near them. 
After that they partook heartily of their humble 
meal, and talked, not hopefully perhaps, but with 
a quiet yet not bitter resignation, of their diffi- 
culties, and the clouds which seemed to lie so 
dark and heavy on their future. 

Then Mary went about the duties of her house 
as she had done for forty years, marvelling much 
that in no day during all these forty years could 
she recall one upon which her heart had seemed 
to be stayed in such perfect peace upon her Maker. 
The words of the psalm which Dugald had read 
remained with her, and she crooned them to her- 
self as she went in and out the door; and some- 
times there smile unawares to her sad 
mouth. 

“It may be that the Lord hass a mind to take 
me this day,” she said to herself; ‘“‘and but for 
Dugald it iss a glad woman I would be to get 
the chance of the Kingdom rather than the poor 
house.” 

About eleven o'clock of the day, just as Mary 
had put on the potato pot for their early dinner, 
there came riding through the village on a great, 
black, strong horse the pompous and awe-inspir- 
ing figure of Duncan Stuart, the laird’s factor, 
and he stooped down from his saddle and gave a 
loud rat-tat at the M’Tavishes’ door. When Mary 
appeared, although she disliked the man as much 
as it was possible for her to dislike a human 
being, he had no power that day to disturb the 
strange serenity of her soul. 


stole a 


**Good-morning, mistress,” said he; “it’s poor 
harvest weather ye are having in the glen. 
Where's Dugald?” 

“‘He hass gone to try and sell one of the calves 
to Hamish Macvean at Kinkoyle, Mister Stuart.” 

* Ah,” he said significantly, “I don't like to 
hear that; but I suppose it’s sell the cows nowa 
days or starve, mistress,” he said cheerfully. ‘I 
have a letter from his lordship this morning which 
very much concerns the glen, and you, of course, 


as well as others. I dare say ye will not find 
it hard to guess what I’m driving at?” 
“Tt will be bad news, I’m thinking,” Mary 


said, and waited for him to proceed. 

‘**Bad, perhaps, from your point of view, for ye 
dour lot in Glen Trune, and have ever re- 
an inch beyond your own noses,’ he 
“Mistress M'Tavish, you that 
religious woman, must see fo 
Almighty has laid a curse upon 


are a 
fused to see 
said cheerfully. 
lets on to be a 


vourself that the 


the glen as a farming place. dust look at these 
stooks and these potato shaws smellin’ like a 


midden. It’s as plain as if it were wrote in a 
book to them that'll read. His lordship has 
quite made up his mind that the crofts are to 
be done away with, and his word is that he will 
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not prosecute for arrears if ye will go out quietly 
and make no bother about it.” 

*“You can go and speak to Dugald, my man. 
The land iss his, and wass his father’s before 
him. There's only wan thing I would be saying 
about the business, and that iss that it would be 
better like if the laird would come and see with 
his own eyes and hear with his own ears the 
unjust oppression which iss heaped upon the 
glen by you, Duncan Stuart, in his name. Ye 
spoke of the Almighty a minute ago, and it iss 
Him that'll weigh up the affairs of the glen an’ 
your hand in it at the Day of Judgment.” And 
with that she shut the door upon him; and the 
man, biting his lips—the flush of anger on_ his 
sheeks—gave his horse a sudden flick with his 
whip, which sent him off at a gallop down the 
glen. 

Not long after the factor had paused at the 
M’Tavishes’ door, another visitor followed him 
an elderly man in a well-worn suit of dark grey 
tweed, riding leisurely upon a fat and sturdy Shet- 
land pony: the soft felt hat tanned by exposure 
to the fury of many a Highland blast was the 
article of his attire which betrayed his calling 
and occupation, though he was none other than 
the Reverend Angus M’Donald, minister of the 
parish of Glen Trune. His Manse was far distant 
from the abode of the M’Tavishes, and it was not 
often he was seen in the glen so early in the day. 

The door was opened for him before he alighted 
from his pony, for he was a welcome visitor 
there, and in every other house in the glea. 
Husband and wife vied with each other in pour- 
ing hospitable attention upon him, and he sat 
down cheerfully at their humble table, and par- 
took of their humble fare as willingly as it was 
offered. 

It was simple indeed on that day, and on all 
other days now. <A basin of potatoes, a jug of 
milk, and a round of oat cake comprised the 
mid-day meal. 

*T saw Mister Stuart in the glen this morning. 
Has he paid a visit to you?” 

“LT believe he saw Mary,” said Dugald, with a 
quiet twinkle in his eye. “It iss the women 
folk he speaks to first 
glen to see how the land lies. I have not seen 
him yet, but [’m ready for him when he comes.” 

‘IT hear that he is very anxious to wipe out 
the crofts, and that he has at last gotten his 
lordship’s consent,” said the minister. ‘I suppose 
from all reports there will be great difficulty in 
paying rents this year?” 

* Ay, will there,” said Dugald sorrowfully. “I 
myself will have to sell all the beasties, and even 
then, if the disease spreads among the potatoes, I 
shall be short. He will sell us out, they say; put 
us out of our homesteads by force. But ° before 
that day there'll be a reckoning between this 
glen and Duncan Stuart of Auchairn.” 

“Well, I didn’t come to speak about 
2Ithouch thev are of sufficient interest,” 
id the winister. “LT came -with a‘ letter I- got 

I didnt 
your dinnet 
as I knew it would be both meat and’ drink ‘to 
you. It is from’ America, and *do you know ‘the 


when he comes to the 


these 
matter 
this mornin meerning vou and Marvy. 


read it to vou before von harl-had 


name that is at the end?’ 








He fumbled in his breast pocket with a nep 
vousness not common to him, and the ruddy face 
of Mary M’Tavish began to pale a little, and a 
visible trembling shook her. 


“It may be,” she said; and there was in her 
voice that indescribable music which is in the 
heart, and near the lips, of a mother, when she 
thinks and speaks of the children she has borne, 
“It may be that on this day, because it iss a 
dark day, the Lord hass had mind of our prayers 
and sent some word of the boy we hef so long 
lost.” 

“You have said right, Mistress M"Tavish,” said 
the minister. And, drawing the letter from his 
pocket, he spread it out before him. * It is written 
by John himself, and he sent it to me because the 
fear was in his heart lest you and Dugald should 
be by this time lying in the kirkyard of Glen 
Trune.” 

Then, seeing that their eager impatience to 
hear the contents of the precious letter was almost 
more than they could bear, he made haste to read 
it aloud, 


“Deak Mr. M'DONALD”™ (it began),—** You will 
be surprised to get a letter from me, for T have 
been so long silent that it may be that it is for- 
gotten IT am in Glen Trune. I have spent many 
hard years in this land of exile, and having no 
good news to write, I did not write at all; and I 
know now that I have been wrong, and that i 
have cruelly treated my father and mother, whom 
I have never forgotten or ceased to love. It is 
my wife who has first shown me how cruel I have 
been, and I write because she bids me, and also 
because my own heart tells me that I ought now 
to atone, although it is so late. 

*T will not enter into a long story about what 
has befallen me out here. I had a hard struggle 
for many a day. Often and often I had little more 
than bread to eat, though I worked as hard as a 
man could work, and stuck at nothing. At last 
I fell in with a fellow-countryman—a Highlander 
like myself, though belonging more to the west— 
and he had gotten a bit of land from the Govern- 
ment very cheap, and some friends of his, well-to-do 
in the world, had lent him a bit of money to buy 
his stock and his gear. He was sore put to it 
when | fell-in with him to get anybody to help 
him with the work on the farm; and so I, being 
in search of ‘work at the time, foregathered with 
him, and we have been together these two years 
and more. In that time we have 
vreatly, ind now I am married to his sister, and 
I’have «a house of my own. 

“T was always thinking of writing to the glen, 
but kept putting it off to a more convenient 
season, When, one day, when I was in the next 
township, I’ fell in with a man from Newtonmore 
—one of -the ‘MW Ildowies, from the north side of 
the burn—and when he told me of the distress 
which was ‘in the glen, and how there was talk 
of all the old folk being evicted. mv heart seemed 
sithin me. for I knew how hard it would 
so wifh my tather and mother to he put out of 


prospered 


to dir 


the old place where they have been all their days. 
He could not give me ans news of 
them, and [| feared to write, in case the letter 
would not find them. I knew.that you would 


inmmerliate 




















know where they were, even if 
clean away out of the glen. 

“Tf it is true that they are to be sent away out of 
the old place, it would be better that they should 
come out for they are getting old, and 
will not take kindly to any place other than Glen 
Trune. We have a good house and a comfortable 
way of doing, and my father would still have 
ibout him the living creatures he has aye loved; 
and if they to have a little house of 
their own, why, then, there would be no difficulty 
that; and my mother could get her hens 
cow, if she had a mind, and might even 

had left the For we have 
country here, and plenty in it for man 


they had gone 


here to us; 


were minded 


about 
and her 
think she never glen. 
1 grand 
and beast. 


“T send in this same letter, so that no time be 
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er impatience, he 








Sit 


to me where and when to meet them, if such haste 
should be required. 

“It is October now, and we have the beautiful 
weather of the Indian summer. They would be 
better here than in the glen; and tell - them, when 


you see them, that it is the prayer of both our 
hearts that they will come, so that we may 
show to them some of the~ kindness which they 


lavished on me, and which I have so ill repaid, 
My wife would now write a line, so I will be done. 

‘I know you will not grudge the trouble this 
entails upon you, for ever the best 
friend of all the glen.—Your humble servant, 
JOHN M’TAViIsH.” 
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from 
man 
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Then he little 
envelope, and read to the 


slip 
old 


made haste to read it aloud. 


the few gentle and loving words in which their 
new daughter bade them come out to the home 
which was waiting for them. 


“Tt is the said Dugald MM Tavish 


Name!" 


Lord's doing 

fervently. ‘Glory be to His 
But Mary, his wife, uttered no word—only sat 

still with her hands folded on her knee; but “her 
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face was radiant, and in her eyes there was a 
light which could be compared to nothing but 
the dawning of the fairest morning that had ever 
been seen in the glen. 

“Well, friends,” said the minister heartily, 
“this is good news from a far country indeed; 
and what have I to say to this John of yours? 
Once the ne’er-do-well, he is now, thanks to the 
Lord's good guiding, the tlower of your flock.” 

“Say to him, Mr. M’Donald, that we ‘ll come, and 
that without delay. Do ye no’ think, Mary,” he 
added, turning to his wife, ‘‘that the Lord bids 
us to go? or will it break your heart to leave 
the glen?” 

“No, it will not break my heart: the place hass 
been none too kind to you and me, Dugald. It 
hass robbed us of three braw sons and two bonnie 
dochters. We will to the new country, and see 
our own son and the wife he hass gotten, who writes 
so kindly to the old folks she hass never seen.” 

So the minister departed to make preparations 
for the great journey to be undertaken by Dugald 
M'Tavish and Mary, his wife, in the evening of 
their days. There was a great consternation in 
the glen when it became known that they were 
really going to America, having at last heard 
from their son John, long since supposed to be 
dead. 

One day in the following week, not having heard 
of what had befallen the M’Tavishes, Duncan 
Stuart, the factor, came riding up to their door, 
and his face wore a very sour and determined 
look, as if his mind was set on some bitter course. 

‘Good-morning, mistress. Where is Dugald? 
He is never at hand when I want him; and why 
has he taken no notice of the letter I sent him 
anent the arrears to be paid at the term?” 

* His hands have been full of other matters, 
Mister Stuart,” she replied quietly. ‘*He hass 
gone away to Inverness to get some warm travel- 
ling clothes for him and me. But the dues will 
be paid, Mister: ye can trust to that.” 

* Travelling clothes!” he said with a sudden up- 
lifting of his brow. ** And where, might I inquire, 
are you and he to be travelling till? Rather late 
in the day, is it not? and in these hard times 
travelling takes money; and it’s other folk’s 
money—the laird’s money—ye'll be spending: re- 
member that, Mistress M’Tavish.” 

*That’s our business, Mister Stuart,” said the 
old woman with a simple dignity. ‘And I will 
be leaving this message with you after I am 
gone: Keep your nose out of other folk’s busi- 
ness, and your name will have a sweeter savour 
in the glen than it has now.” And with that she 
shut the door upon him as before; and, much 
mystified at what he had heard, the factor passed 
on to the smithy, to see whether they could mak« 
clear to him the mystery of Mary M’'Tavish’s 
words. 

There was no displenishing sale at the little 
homestead, but one by one the neighbours came 
and bought what they could, giving a fair price 
for the same; so that when Dugald M’Tavish 
came to balance his books, he found that: he had 
the wherewithal to pay every just and lawful 
debt; and so, their simple and hurried prepara- 
tions made, they stood ready, one ruddy October 
morning, to say good-bye to the glen. 


Amid the bustle and excitement of her prepara. 
tions, Mary M’Tavish had not found time to brood 
over the coming parting; but as she stepped with. 
ont the door, and put her little box in the smith’s 
spring van which was to take them to the station, 
she knew that the end had come, and a something 
came over her which she could not explain or con. 
quer, Her heart cried out in agony at the thought 
of leaving the home where she had lived all her 
days since she was a bairn at the school. Then 
her eyes turned with unspeakable yearning to 
the bare hill-side where her children slept. The 
waters of the loch, dancing merrily in the ruddy 
October sun, seemed to mock at her pain, and 
she put up her hands to her eyes as if to shut 
it all out. 

“Oh, Dugald, I canna go—it will kill me!” 

*“Wheest, Mary, be not as one of the foolish 
women. We have put our hand to the plough, 
and we canna turn back. Get up into the cart 
and put your plaid round ye, and shut your een 
if the sight of the glen be more than ye can bear,” 

**Gently, Dugald, gently,” said the smith. And 
taking Mary by the arm, he assisted her into 
the cart, and with his own hands folded the 
plaid about her shoulders, and another one across 
her knees. ‘ You will find another glen across 
the seas, Mary,” he said cheerfully. ‘Ye are 
going to a land of peace and plenty, where there 
are no Duncan Stuarts to vex or thraw wi’ ye, 
and sure you'll sometimes give a kind thought 
to the glen and them that’s left to fight the dreich 
battle out to the end.” 

But Mary, like Rachel of old, refusing to be 
comforted, hid her face and rocked herself to and 
fro: and when Dugald got in beside her and the 
smith turned the horse’s head up the hilly road, 
and the glen began slowly to recede, his face also 
was grey and drawn, like the face of a man in the 
throes of mortal pain. When they came to the 
brow of the hill, he drew rein, and Dugald got up, 
and, shading his eyes under the broad brim of his 
bonnet, took a long last look at Glen Trune. Mary 
stood up too, and as they looked together in silence, 
the tears rolled down their cheeks, and involun- 
tarily each sought the other’s hand. 

“It’s a bonnie glen,” said Dugald in a voice 
which shook. ‘* Whatever we may see ayont the 
seas, Mary M"Tavish, we'll never see the marrow 
o’ that.” 

“Ye'll maybe come back some day to tell us 
the wonders ye ha’e seen,” said the smith, cheer 
fully; “though it’s scorning the glen ye'll be then, 
and saying that it’s a poor bit place, where the 
sun never shines.” 

With that they cleared the brow of the hill, 
and trotted down the hill to the highway which 
skirted the swift-flowing Spey, and so to the 
railway-station at Newtonmore, where they 
waited for the train to convey them on the first 
stage of their journey. 

[The vovage was neither eventful nor unduly 


prolonged, At the expected day they arrived at 
the port of Montreal, and when the great vessel 
anchored at the quay they beheld their son 


John standing there to welcome them, all as 
they expected and had been told. He had said 
he would be there, and there he was ; and when 
Mary M’Tavish’s eyes alighted upon the face of 
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**Good-morning, mistress. 


born, and she beheld there the 
upright and God-fearing life, and 
saw how his eyes leaped with love of them, 
there died out of her heart the last grain of 
bitterness caused by leaving the glen. 

They did not kiss each other or make a great 
fuss or demonstration. They had been simply 
and hardly reared, and displays of emotion had 
ever been considered in the glen as signs of 
weakness. But there was a fervent clasp of the 
hand, and a look into the eyes that said all 


her youngest 


signs of an 


that was necessary. 

‘We have a day's journey yet before us,” said 
John. “But at the end of that time I hope 
that you, mother, and father too, will feel that 
you have gotten home.” 

The long train journey was very trying to 
Mary M’Tavish, and she was glad to lie down 
as much as possible; her son ministering to her 
comfort with a new and careful tenderness which 
filled her alike with joy and wonder. Remember- 
ing Jock as he had been in his wild days—the 
terror and the plague of Glen Trune, she mar- 


velled in what strange manner this gentleness 
and consideration had come to him. 

It was at the end of the journey that this 
mystery was ved. Jock and his father had 
scarcely paused in their talk of the new country 


were passing. But at last 
the train halted 
station towards the close of 


through which they 
the long journey came to an end; 
at a littl 
one of those still and exquisite days which the 
Canadians enjoy during their summer. 


575 


wayside 





Where is Dugald?” 


The littie station was bare and unfinished, sug- 
gestive, like much else, of the pioneer state of 
the new country, recently opened up by the enter- 
prise of the emigrants. <A little wooden shanty 
did duty as the station-house, and drawn up 
close to the gate was a comfortable covered 
carriage, into which John M’'Tavish tenderly 
helped his mother, and immediately they drove 
quickly and smoothly along the soft dusty roads, 
the spell of wonder lying so strongly upon the 
old man and woman that they became altogether 
speechless. But as they neared their destination, 
John’s spirits seemed to rise. 

** Don't go to sleep now, mother,” he said, “after 
you have kept up so long. We shall soon be 
home. Yonder is the beginning of my fields.” 

Then Dugald M’Tavish sat up erect and alert, 
eager to catch a glimpse of the homestead of 
which his son had written, but in the reality of 
which he had scarcely believed until now; and 
presently they came sweeping round the base of 
the gentle eminence on which it stood. 

It was a long, lew, white house with a green 
verandah running all round it, aflame in the 
evening sunlight with the gorgeous tints of the 
creeper. Great maple-trees shaded and sheltered 
it on every side, and they, too, had a blaze of 
autumn glory on them; and in the orchard the 
apple-trees bent low with their ruddy burden, 
and in the green paddocks the sleek kine and 
the lowing calves looked about them sleepily. 
The whole picture was one of peace and plenty 
and content, such as warmel the empty hearts of 
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those who had so long fought a hopeless struggle 
against poverty in the old land across the sea. 

“Tt iss not an ill place, this, to be out of Scot 
land, Jock,” said the old man critically; ** not 
ill ava. This will be some tine gentleman's, place 
we re coming to—may be the laird’s.” 

“We have no lairds here,” said Jock, with a 
thrill in his voice, ‘“‘nor any factors. The place 
is mine.” 

And then he gave the mare a gentle flick, which 
sent her spinning up the hill, and so through the 
white gate and up to the verandah; and there 
within the door was @ sight which Mary M’Tavish 
often afterwards declared was worth coming all 
the way from Glen Trune to see. 

A little woman with a slender delicate figure 
and a sweet, gentle serious face, lit, however, by 
a pair of blue eyes which were not without their 
saucy gleam, though just then they were very 
gentle and lovely. One look at that face satistied 
Mary M’Tavish completely; and then, when she 
saw in her arms, nestling on her breast, a litvle 
bairn, she gave a cry, and, running up the steps, 
clasped them both in her arms, all the pent-up 





dhey took a last long 


look at Glen Lrune.,—p, olZ, 


and starved motherhood waking in her heart at 
the sight of her own son’s wife and little child, 

From that moment the new Glen Trune was as 
dear to Mary M’Tavish as the old had been, and 
no one ever heard her murmur or repine because 
she was an exile from home. So in their old age 
Dugald and Mary M’Tavish entered upon a new 
lease of life. After a brief and happy sojourn 
with their son and his wife, they went to live 
together in a little cottage at the other side of 
the apple orchard, and there they lived content 
and happy to the day of their death, which did 
not come speedily. 

Though they often spoke of the glen with full 
eyes and a yearning voice, not forgetting the dear 
land that bore them, they loved the country of 
their adoption and their new home tenderly and 
well. The simple lesson of their lives was rich in 
strength and comfort to all who had speech and 
knowledge of them, and they did a great work 
in their old age, though unconsciously, showing 
to the people among whom they dwelt the beauty 
of. holiness, and the compelling power of that 
peace which passeth all understanding. 
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THE STORY OF THE RAGGED SCHOOL. 





By the Right Honourable the Earl Compton, M.P. 
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and the Divine order was sent forth that the 


The state of London children at that time 


thousand of both sexes between twelve and 


did their best to gather a few of. the 
outcasts into some room or shed. But 
the struggle was hard to capture those 
whose playground was the gutter, whose 
food was the filth of the markets, and 
whose lodging was in stables or under 
arches. The children were more like the 
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RAGGED SCHOOL, 


(John Pounds teaching the street boys whilst working at his last.) 


Of these, thirty thousand were 
were nameless, being only known 


policeman, considered a dangerous 


surely increasing, while the public closed its 


the growing danger. A _ few, however, 


lowing the examples of John 





pariah dogs of an Oriental village than 
human beings, and the labour of the scat- 
tered missionaries was totally insuflicient to 
grapple with the gigantic task. One of 
them lived in Field Lane. He was a car- 


penter by trade. His small workshop, his 
Bible, and a few riotous boys were all that 
he had. But faith can move mountains, 


and God brought across his path a few 
gentlemen who threw themselves into the 
work at his call. No names are necessary, 
for they are written in the “ Golden Book,” 
and the Recording Angel has included them 
in the list of faithful servants. 
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A GROUP OF 


On the eleventh of April, 
small band of teachers met 
decided to take steps to help existing schools, 


and to form new ones. The 
Union was thus founded, and 
Lord Shaftesbury agreed 
to become its President. 
Public interest was aroused. 
For conscience or for fashion’s 
sike, slum life was talked 
ibout =and written about. 
Public meetings were held, 
ind Churchmen and Noncon 
formists met on a common 
platform. Lord Shaftesbury 
was the life and soul of the 
movement, and his plea for 
united effort was endorsed by 
many. “It is high time to 
be thinking where we agree, 
not where we differ.” were 
his words, which found an 
echo then, as now, in many 
a Christian heart. At a 
meeting in I846 a bishop 
took part, who went, as he 
said, wherever he saw Lord 


Shaftesbury’s name. It was 
an unusual act, and the latter 
wrote of it at the time: 


Work in waicH I AM INTERESTED. 
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“Strange it was to see a 
bishop in the middle of 
a Dissenting school, sur- 
rounded by Dissenters, 
and supporting — their 
efforts. Yet it was well 
and usefully done.” 

The “good Earl” not 
only woke up the sleeping 
public, but used his 
sympathetic influence on 
the children. The inti- 
mate knowledge he gained 
of the misery and vice 
around him never blunted 
his sympathy and never 
hampered his action. In 
the language of his 
biographer, “For many 
years the ragged children 
were rarely out of his 
thoughts, waking or sleep- 
ing; he visited them in 
their wretched homes ; he 
saw them at their daily 
work ; he sat beside them 
in their schools; he let 
them come to his house 
to tell him their troubles ; 
he pleaded for them in 
religious and __ political 


carried their cause into the 
of Commons and into the House of 
he interested the whole country in 
and, as we shall see, he 
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(Waiting for Tickets at the Ashley Mission, Ragged School Union.) 
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achieved wonderful results in their behalf.” 
Wonderful results indeed! Nothing could 
stop the movement. Year by year the 
force of the ery, “Save the children!” grew 
stronger, and the numbers of the saved 
increased. A graphic article by Lord Shaftes 
bury in the Quarterly Review gave a fresh 
impetus, as it had even a greater effect 
than “The Bitter Cry of Outcast London.” 
Schools were multiplied, sheds became small 
buildings, small buildings 
institutions. teligion and education, walking 
hand in hand, shed the radiance of sym 
pathy into the darkest corners of the city. 
Che capital of a Christian country had at 
last awakened to its duty : the motive 


became large 


powel being love. 

For years the education of the children 
was carried on in the Ragged Schools until 
a national system was adopted. But even 
then the work of the Union could not 
stop; for while secular teaching was no 
longer wanted, religious training and _ tech- 
nical instruction remained as necessary as 
ever. No national system can supply the 
spiritual and physical needs of the children 
of the poor, many thousands of whom are 
even now only half-clad in’ winter, many 
are shoeless, and many are half-starved. As 
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our ideals progress, the wants of child-life ip. 
crease. Thus it is that after fifty-two years 
the work is greater, and the workers are 
as much needed as in the commencement, 

It is to meet this necessity that more than 
five thousand 
labouring amongst, and in touch with, fifty 
thousand of London's poorest children, As 
they have been reached, the parents too have 
been drawn into the net, and by means 
of Bible-classes, Sunday services and meet- 


voluntary helpers are now 


ings, ave given what they would otherwise 
never obtain. The Union has never become 
fossilised. It has kept pace with all 
modern philanthropic and — social develop- 
ments. Instead of gradual decay, it has be- 
come year by year stronger and more useful, 

Free breakfasts, penny dinners, and soup 
suppers are given to the hungry chil- 
dren, and none know better than the 
School Board teachers how many are half. 
starved when they arrive at school, and 
what little prospect they have of a meal 
during the day. Coals and blankets are 
judiciously given to those whose grates are 
empty and beds are bare. There is no 
indiscriminate charity, for each child and 
its home is known, and = WSchool Board 


officials work heartily with the Ragged 
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School Union, 
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difficulties so great that 
time to do all that is 
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poor children 
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the children, some on crutches or being 
carried, while others who are mere helpless 
are wheeled in perambulators or little carts 
covered place where 
tables are laden with good things and de- 
corated with bright flowers. The Union has 
Holiday Homes for these cripples; and lately 
a Home has been built at Southend, to take 
the place of a smaller house, where wonders 
have been worked for the last few years. 
Here are some examples of what can 
be done. <A little girl, aged eight years, 
who had walked in her life, was 
taken last Southend. What her 
first glimpse of the sea must have been 
can hardly be realised; but the fresh air 
seemed to act as a charm, for at the end 
of a week she refused to be carried up-stairs 
to bed, saying that she could walk up. 
With difficulty she managed to craw] up 


crowding into the 


never 
summer to 
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the steps, and from that night has gradu- 


ally begun to walk alone. She is now 
attending a day school, and is_ eagerly 


looking forward to another health-giving 
holiday. 

Another little girl of seven, suffering from 
contracted sinews of the knees, had been 


operated upon and then declared incurable. 


She came to the Home and was given a 
pair of crutches. 
At the end of a 
fortnight she had 


learnt to use them, 
and could get from 


the Home to the 
beach without 
help. “ Ain't I 


gettin’ clever?” 


she kept on say- 


ing. “IT wonder 
what mother will 
say when I get 
home?” She is 
now able to go to 
school. I cannot 
omit one more 
story of a small 
boy of seven, 


whose mother was 
in despair as she 


was told his legs 
would never’ be 
straight or strong 
unless he got sea 
air. He has since 
had four holidays 
in four years in 
the Union’s 
Homes, has been 
attending — school 
for the last three 
years, and = can A SMART 
now walk a dis- 
tance of three 
miles without fatigue. Volumes could be 
written on this subject, of which the cir- 
cumstances are so. sad. But there is a 


bright side, for every little act of help or 
sympathy blossoms like a_ flower and sheds 
a fragrance round the sufferer’s life. There 
is also the serio-comic side, as when the little 
cripple girl from the country cried bitterly 
for the precious bluebells she had brought 
back home, and which the baby had eaten. 

Such is part ef the work of the Union. 
And now I will turn to the affiliated 
schools, all of which are conducted on the 
simplest Christian methods. There are 192 
separate buildings, where 253 afternoon and 
evening Sunday-schools are held, with an 
attendance of over 50,000 children 


average 
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and teachers. Only 79 of all the 
workers receive siaries, and these give ai] 
their time. 
and their Sundays to 
they gladly 


schools 


4,887 


The rest give up their evenings 
their Master, whom 


serve. Besides the Sunday- 


there are & day schools, with an 
average attendance of over 1,800; 53 night 
with 
4,700 ; 


2,400; 116 industrial classes, 
198 special religious services, 
with 15,567; 239 
Bible classes, 
with 4,528; 13] 
mothers’ meetings, 


schools, 


with 


with 9,298; 204 
prayer meetings, 
with 9,200. Then 
there are 17] 
Bands of Hope, 
with 13,067 mem- 
bers; 97 school 


libraries ; 70 penny 
banks, with 21,000 
depositors, and 
over £11,665 de- 
posited. Nor is 
recreation omitted. 
There are 119 
men’s and lads’ 
clubs, — gymnasia, 
ete., with 3,500 
members ; and re- 
creation classes, 
ete., for 2,200 
members. The in- 
fants, too, are not 
forgotten, for there 
creches 


are seven 
where they are 
well cared for 
while the mothers 
are at work. 
BATSMAN, Many of the 
agencies for child- 
ren, such as_ the 


Shoe-black Brigade, had their inception in 


the Ragged Schools, and it is with a natural 
pride that the Union claims as _ former 
teachers many who have started individual 
work. 


For over fifty years this labour has been 
carried on, always increasing in its sphere 
of activity. Thousands of those who have 


been under its influence have spread over 
our country and into our colonies. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the result for 


the cause of Christianity, good citizenship, 
and the common weal of the nation. For it 
must remembered that almost all who 
have passed through the Ragged Schools would 
have been, owing to their extreme poverty, 
outside other religious agencies and churches, 


be 

















T cannot con- 
clude without a 
special word 
about the work 
ers. Some of 
them have been 
themselves Rag 
ged School child 
ren, and have 
learnt what it 
means Tol child 
ren to receive 
Gospel teaching, 
Christian sym 
pathy, and use 
ful training. 
The work is 
voluntary, and 
the workers are 
filled with a 
spirit ot happy 
self-sacrifice and 
Christian love 
which has sur- 
mounted all dif 
ficulties, over 
come all dis 
couragements, 
and given that 
experience 
which is of in- 
estimable ad 
vantage not 
only to the teac 

Will anyone 


should cease ¢ 


Schools, because 


Work IN 





TWO YOUNG 


thers, but also to the taught. 


dare 


> 
Because 


there 


to 


say that this work 
there are Board 
are many younger 


agencies, it is sometimes thought that Ragged 
Schools are no longer required. Because the 
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mass of people 
in the poorer 
districts are not 
quite so badly 
off, because a 
great many of 
the children are 
better dressed 
and better  be- 
haved, the very 
name of Ragged 
School is ob- 
jected to. It is, 
however, only 
those who do 
not understand 
what child-life 
in London 
really is, that 
can desire to 
change the old 
name or to dis- 
continue the old 
work. 

The Ragged 
School Union, 
by its business- 
like, quiet and 
zealous labours, 
has gained the 
PLAYERS. good wishes and 

respect of all 
who have gone 
deeply into the question of the training of 
our young; and no agency could be less 
spared than the one which takes to its 
heart and cares for 
the most neglected 
and most ragged. 
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The Hole in the Wall. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


NOCKING’ about in 
the world is all very 
well if one is young ; 


but when a man 
reaches a certain age, 
the restaurant beef- 
steak ceases to be 


appetising, and hotel 
life becomes a weari- 
ness of the flesh.” So 
said the Colonel. He had 
reached the “certain age,” 
so he told himself, and he was 






filled with a desire to have a 
home in which he and his Penates might rest 
undisturbed. But a house such as he desired 


was not immediately to be found, and so in the’ 


meantime the Colonel migrated from his club to 
a “semi-detached villa residence” at Hampstead, 
which was shielded from the road by a plot of 
bush in front, and rendered 
really pleasant little 


grass ali i laurel 
furthe 
garden at the 

It was the 


Colonel took possession of these new quarters, 


ittractive by a 
back. 


beginning of summer when the 


with a commissionaire and his wife to look 
iufter his bodily comforts. June was a_ hot 
month that year; the London streets lay baking 
under three inches of thick white dust, and a 


feeling of exhaustion oppressed even the most 
hardened campaigners of the season. 

The Colonel lived in a camp-chair in his back 
garden, and congratulated himself that, instead of 
stewing in an airless hotel, he could thus sit in 
peace under his own vine and fig-tree. Later on, 
he thought of accepting an invitation to Scotland 
for the grouse-shooting, but for the time being he 
enjoyed the rest and quiet which was so great a 
contrast to his busy military life in India. And 
yet he was rather lonely, in spite of the brave front 
which he turned to the world. “Why have you 
never married ?” a bold friend once asked, and the 
Colonel had laughed jovially and whole-heartedly, 
declaring that he was wedded to the joys of single 
and so the world put him down as a 
confirmed bachelor. It is easy sometimes to throw 
dust into the eyes of the world ; and, besides, no- 
body knew of a little packet of letters locked 
up in an old despatch box. 

The Colonel believed that he did not often think 
of this packet now. For twenty years he had been 
tutoring himself to forget it, and as he was a great 
believer in the strength of the human will, we 
must suppose that his efforts were successful. 


: 
blessedness : 





He was certainly not thinking of it one after- 
noon as he sat in his shirt-sleeves under the lime- 
tree on his little lawn. He had just finished his 
lunch, and was enjoying a lounge as he cut the 
leaves of his review. Dougal, his much-indulged 
Dandy Dinmont, lay beside him, with his short 
woolly legs stretched out to their utmost ex- 
tent, and an expression of contented repletion 
on his face, for the Colonel had been generous 
at lunch-time. 

Suddenly, from the neighbouring garden, arose 
a wail of grief which made the reader lower his 
magazine, for he was an absurdly tender-hearted 
giant. A moment later, a voice, in which indig- 
nation struggled with woe, demanded from the 
top of the dividing wall— 

“Sir—is that grey cat yours ? 
eaten my rabbit up!” 

The Colonel glanced up, and met the challenge 
of a stern pair of blue eyes. He smiled involun- 
tarily at the intense indignation displayed in the 
little face above him ; but noticing a suspicious 
quiver about the corners of the firmly compressed 


Because he’s 


lips, he answered gently— 

“T am so sorry. No the cat is not mine.” 

The child's face softened. 

“T beg your pardon for speaking like that ; but 
you know how one feels when one’s rabbits die !” 

The Colonel hastily explored the recesses of his 
memory, and was able from experience to agree 
with the remark. 

“T tell you what we'll do,” he said consol- 
ingly: “I’ve got a garden hose, and we'll give 
that cat a good sousing.” 

At this moment he realised that he was in his 
shirt-sleeves, and was much disconcerted that he 
should have been seen in this condition by a lady, 
so he hastily put on his coat, and in the mean- 
time the child drew herself up on to the top of the 
wall, and sat dangling a pair of slender tan legs. 

“Tt was the nicest one,” she said mournfully ; 
and, believing this remark to refer to the defunct 
rabbit, the Colonel sat sympathetically silent. 
“Tt didn’t mind being carried by its ears, and it 
never scratched. The nicest one always dies 
first.” After which pessimistic observation a few 
tears fell, and the Colonel moved uneasily in his 
chair, racking his brain for a consoling reply. 

“T’ve got a grudge too against that cat,” he 
said at last. “It has spoilt my carnation cut- 
tings by rolling on them—saw the beast doing it 
myself. Dougal shall make its life a burden 
to it in future!” 
murmured the 


“Don't let him kill it, please,” 
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“* Sir—is that grey cat yours?” 


damsel above, relenting a little towards the 
murderer. She winked away her tears, and, with 
a valiant effort to appear uncencerned and con- 
versational, she remarked, “ Richard left his 
ladder after trimming the ivy: that’s how I got 
up on the wall. Am I bothering you?’ 

* Why no, certainly not,” said the Colonel ; hos- 
pitably adding, “ But won’t you come and have a 
game with Dougal. Jump! I'll catch you.” 

“No, thank you, I mustn't,” replied the child. 
“ You see, mother is away at her office all day, and 
so she has to trust me, because Miss Smith is gone 
for her holidays and there is only Sarah to look 
after me. Of course, when you’re trusted, you 
have to be extra careful. Why, I often stop doing 
things that I /now mother would not mind about ; 


just so as to be on the safe side, you know.” 


“Yes, of course. I quite understand. Are you 
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sure your mother would not 
mind you talking to a stranger ?” 

“She knows I talk to Richard 
and the postman. Anyhow, 
perhaps I’d better ask her. If 
she does not mind, may I come 
and play with Dougal another 
day instead? I like Dougal: I 
often talk to him through the 
hole in the wall. Did you know 
there was a hole down there by 
the rubbish heap? There is. 
It’s quite big: I can almost put 
my head through it. I saw you 
like that once, and you were 
trying to light a match; and it blew out and 
you said, ‘Oh, confound it!’” 

“Did I?” said the Colonel, considerably taken 
aback. 

“T told mother yesterday I used to look through 
the hole, and she said it wasn’t polite, so” (with a 
sigh) “I shan’t do it any more, I suppose.” 

“T don't mind,” said the Colonel : “don’t give 
it up on my account. Think how Dougal would 
miss you, too! I have wondered lately why he 
showed such an affection for that corner beyond 
the bushes !” 

“Well, I must go. Mother gets home early on 
Saturdays,” said the child, and one tan-stockinged 
leg was slowly removed to the further side of the 
wall. 

“Wait a moment,” said the Colonel, loth to 
part with his new friend. “I want to ask you 


























did you tell your mother you 
—that, when the match blew 


something er—el 
heard 
out ?” 

She shook her head with a mischievous smile. 

“No, I didn’t tell. Besides, you didn’t say it 
angrily, you know. I ’spect it just slipped out, 
like it does Richard when things go con- 
trary.” The second thin little leg vanished, and 
the child leant her arms on the top of the wall, 
making a pretty picture with her blue sailor 
blouse and long curly hair. she 
said graciously: “I'll to the hole in the 
wall after tea, and tell you whether mother minds 
my plan of playing with Dougal.” And 
stepped sedately down the ladder and vanished. 

“Whatever is the Colonel at?” speculated 
Macgregor, the commissionaire, as he carried away 
the tea things. ‘“ He’s been bending hisself double 


me say—er 


with 


* Good bye,” 


come 


she 


down by that wall for a full five minutes !” 
“Mother doesn’t mind, if you are sure I shan’t 
bother you 
The Colonel bent still lower, until his grey head 
“That’s all right !” 
“Then will youask your mother 


was on a level with his knee. 
he said he artily. 


Good-bye, little Thisbe,” said 


the Colonel.—p. 526, 
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if she will be so good as to allow you to take tea 
with me to-morrow ?” 
* * * * * 

Saturday afternoon arrived, and with it came 
“little Thisbe” (as the Colonel called her to 
himself), in a neat sailor's dress, and with an 
amusingly sedate demeanour. 

Tea was served by Macgregor on the lawn, and 
Thisbe occupied the place of honour, dispensing 
sugar with deft fingers, and Iaboriously wielding 
the silver teapot, which was almost more than 
her little brown hands could manage. 

After tea, they made a tour of the garden, and 
then they returned to their chairs under the 
shady lime, and the Colonel entertained his visitor 
with a story of jungle folk-lore which had been 
told to him by a native nurse many years pre- 
viously, when he was “down with fever” in the 
Punjaub. At first Thisbe sat demurely upright 
in her chair, but as she listened she gradually 
crept closer to the narrator, until, when he fin- 
ished, she was leaning up against his shoulder, 
with parted lips and fascinated while 
Dougal, finding himself neglected, moved to a 


eyes ; 
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little distance, where he lay—a soft heap of buffs 
and greys—watching his master with gleaming 
eyes. 

“ Good-bye, little Thisbe!” said the Colonel 
when he had escorted his visitor back to her own 
front door. 

* Good-bye !” 
well. “But my name’s 
you know.” 

Elaine! The Colonel’s smile faded away, leav- 
ing a curious, grim expression on his bronzed face. 
Elaine! Well, it was only a coineidence. 

“ Macgregor,” he said to his faectotum, “ do 
you know the name of the lady who lives next 
door?” 

“ Mrs. Charteris, sir,’ responded Macgregor ; 
the Colonel passed on his way up-stairs with a 
relieved face. 

“ Of course, I knew it was only a coincidence,” 
he repeated, and then—blaming himself for his 
weakness—he unlocked a certain old despatch box 
and drew out a little packet of letters—about 
seven in all—written on foreign paper, beginning 
“Dearest Lancelot,” and signed with the name 
“ Elaine.” 

They were fond, foolish little letters, sent by a 
very young girl to her soldier fiancé. Six of them 
were filled with regrets that India was so far 
away ; the seventh was an awkwardly expressed 
confession that she was afraid her engagement 
was a “mistake,” and that she felt it only her 
duty to set him free, for now that he had lost 
all his money she would only be a burden—a tie 
—which would prevent him getting on. 

The little packet alse contained a faded photo- 
graph and a newspaper cutting announcing the 
marriage of “ Elaine Ransome to Henry Rhodes.” 
That was all—but it was the tragedy of a man’s 
life. 

Wistfully the Colonel turned over the little 
folded pieces of paper. Once the, sight of them 
had the power to rouse his bitterest resentment, 
but that time was past. He knew now that it 
was only a hideous mistake which had parted him 
from Elaine; he knew that if he had been in 
England, instead of in India, it would never have 
happened ; he knew that it was only pride on both 
sides which had broken off that engagement he 
knew—but what was the use of regretting now? 
The Colonel ‘hastily locked the box, and, with 
Dougal at his heels, went out for a long tramp 
in the twilight. 

* ‘ * ~ * 


replied the child, waving a fare- 
Elaine, and not Thisbe, 


and 


One day at breaktast, soon afterwards, his-door 
burst and Thishe appeared; but, oh! 
such a strange, sad little Thisbe !— her hair 
tumbled, her face red with crying, and a wild, 
terrified expression in her big eyes. The Colonel 
sprang up, dropping his newspaper. 


open 
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“ Why, little woman! 
he asked tenderly. 

“Mother is lost!” gasped the child, breaking 
into a fresh torrent of tears. It was difficult to 
get any connected story; but at last, after much 
patient svothing, the Colonel learnt that Mrs, 
Charteris had never come home the previous 
evening. 


whatever is the matter?” 


Sarah was called in and questioned, but de- 
clared Jugubriously that she knew nothing. Had 
Mrs. Charteris relations near London? She did 
not know. Was she in the habit of visiting people 
who might have detained her for the night? She 
did not know. 

Beyond the fact that Mrs. Charteris was the 
sub-editor of some magazine or paper in Fleet 
Street, the Colonel could discover nothing, and he 
naturally enough felt rather shy of interfering in 
the affairs of a perfect stranger. So he quieted 
Elaine’s fears, and sent her to play with Dougal, 
and then tried to settle down to his usual occu- 
pations, telling himself that Mrs. Charteris might 
come home any moment. However, at mid- 
day ne took a cab to Fleet Street, where, after 
some difficulty, he discovered the oftice where she 
worked, and there he learnt to his dismay that 
nothing had been heard of her since she had 
started for home the previous evening. 

cg * * * * 

A fear suddenly took hold upon the Colonel’s 
mind—Mrs. Charteris had been run over! It 
seemed the only possible solution of the mystery, 
and he drove, in turn, to several of the. London 
hospitals to make inquiries. At the first two 
his quest was at once declared unsuccessful, but 
at the third the nurse listened gravely to his 
questions. 

“Yes,” she said ; “two or three street accident 
cases were brought in yesterday. We found out 
the relations of all but one, and she had no clue 
on her of any sort. She might be any age 
between thirty-five and forty-five, her hair is just 
beginning to turn grey, and she had on a black 
and white delaine dress. Does this sound like 
a description of the lady you mean ?’ 

The Colonel explained that he had never seen 
the lady, but that the description sounded jos- 
sible, and then he inquired how this poor 
unknown patient was, half-dreading to hear the 
worst. 

“She has never been entirely conscious since 
carried in. She talks a great deal—so 
much that we have moved her into a private 
ward, as she disturbed the other patient ; Will 
if you can help us to 


she wa: 


you not come and see 
identify her?” 

‘But L don’t know her in the least,’ objected 
the Colonel. “TL will go home and fetch the little 
girl—although it seems a cruel thing to do,” he 
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he the 
fully ; “but 


would Just conn 
moment You micht 
thin 

She 
came to a door through 
which he ushered the 
Colonel mall 
ward. \ll the bed 
were empty ive one, 
and round that a 


screen had been drawn 


from behind. 


“Elaine, don’t 
troubli thi centle- 
man mall foes 
out on Friday: ] 
have written to him 

Mi \ller has 
gon » th fashion- 
able wedding, you 
know, and then she is 
to go on ind do the 
Queen Hall Concert 


you know ... 
he does know that 
we changed our name 


when the money came, 


and then poor He nry 
lost ill no, it 
was Luncelot whe lost 
it all oh. Lance 
lot 

The ¢ started. 
Lancel | been a 
nickname f his own, 
but it w many yeal 
since he had heard it 


to ti na 
wild ] } oa 
l Ing 
equally ¢ 
r} pro l a 
vi ‘ ! ( 
10 ! ao 
on du nd salty 
ilen« } nt 
1? Wha happened ? 
‘Yo the 
doctor reassuring] 


come to inquire about 
give him y message 
promise not to talk m 
yourselt 

Mrs. Cl lool 


But 


be 


hospital, madam, 
“There is a friend of your 
you - 





Tur Hore 


the nurse was matter- 


best thing,” she said cheer- 
it might save you the trouble if you 
and listen to her talking for a 


able to eather some- 


vay down the corridors until they 





* Half-dreading to lear the 


heard 


moments 


tor Wa 


vivinieg 


roa lew ol 


ud drowsily, “ Where am 


aid thi 


do you wish me to 
Indeed, if you will 


uch, you shall see him for 


round in a bewildered 
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way. “] knocked down,” she said. “I 
remember now—it was a very long time ago. 
Shall I get well soon, doctor ?” 

“Yes, please God,” said the Colonel. 


* ® * * e 


Was 


“Thisbe,” said Pyramus, “do you think that 
you and | could continue to be gvod friends if 
there were no wall between us?” 


worst. 


“Poes that mean that you are going to pall 
down the wall between mother’s garden and 
yours ! he asked doubttully. 


“Yes, metaphorically speaking, it means that 
[am going to pull down the wall between your 
mother and me.” 


Thisbe smiled affably: she was delighted that 


her dearly beloved playfellow and her mother 
should be such great friends. 

“What lots of room that will make for my 
rabbits to play 


she said. 
Puyciis D. TwentryMan, 


in!’ 
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ARMENIAN ARCHBISHOP AND LAYMEN, 


(Photo. G. P. Devey, £sq., Her 





is now 
some 
years 


since I 
had the plea- 
sure of enjoy- 
ing the hos- 
pitality of 
many of the 
American 
missionaries 
in Asia 
Minor; but 
Armenia is 
very conser- 
vative, and 
the condi- 
tions of that 





AN ARMENIAN WOMAN IN time, and 

NATIVE COSTUME. those which 
obtained up 
to within a 
short period of the recent frightful massacres, 
are almost identical. I do not propose now 
to deal with that reign of blood and tervor, 


(Photo: G. P. Devey, Esy., Jeddah 





Majesty's Consul at Jeddah.) 


of indiscriminate slaughter of old men and 
young, matrons, maidens, and little children. 
One’s heart sickens at the thought of the 
whole vile butchery: of the desolation of that 
fair land the Romans called the garden of 
the world—a garden which the fostering care 
of the missionaries had done much to restore 
to its former beauty and fertility. To this 
day, traces of the Roman occupation are all 
over it. The ancient roads, if you kick 
away the turf, may be seen in wonderful 
preservation; and now and again, as one 
floats down the ‘Tigris, the buttresses of 
Roman bridges still stem the swollen floods 
of spring. The Romans were grand archi- 
tects and engineers. ‘They builded better 
than they knew,” and their work endures as 
if it meant to last for a thousand years. 
There was a tamine in the land. Snow 
had fallen in Aleppo, and I was anxious to 
get away from there. A loathsome ulcer 
called the Halep Chibani (** Aleppo button”) 
is supposed to attack any stranger who 
resides at Aleppo for more than a fortnight, 
and the fortnight was nearly up. As this 














ulcer lasts for a year, and cats great holes 
in one’s face, it is just as well to avoid 
having it: but as 1 faced the blinding snow 
dav after day, and thought of the comfort I 
had left behind me in the house of the old 
Governor, Whose claim to distinction was that 
he had ‘eaten up” three provinces, I began 


back again. In the midst of 
engendered by an attack of 
fever ague, | suddenly re- 


to wish myself 
the desponde ney 
intermittent and 
ceived a t 
the American mission 
Mardin 


with 


legram from 


tation al 
Come and tay 


Imagine the delight 


with which I received 
this message It was 
handed to me as I lay 
on the ground whilst 
mv teeth chattered 
like castanets W hei 


the ague 


the cold fit of 
over, the hot he- 


Was 
gan. It was not easy 
to sit one’s horse under 


the circumstances 5 in- 
the 
strode constantly 


animal I be- 
shied 


deed, 


it the carcases of his 


dead brethren by the 
roadside. In a day or 
two, howeve P. I got 
into the habit of swal- 


lowing quinine wrapped 


ip in cigarette papers 


in order to avoid the 
hitter taste 
ind the 
sufficiently to 


me to sit my 


of the drug, 
ague relaxed 
enable 
horse. 
rhen we caine to a 
proper understanding. 
Fodder, TOO, 
scarce that the 


was so 
animal's 
high blown 


pride rave 
way: he grew as thin 
is a garden rake, and 
could SCATCE ly vet 
along: but when we 
sighted the mission 


Mardin, 
perched high up on the 


buildings at 
mountain, his courage 

broke into a 
couple of days of missionary fare—he 
to be eating all the time 
creature of 


Cathe 


trot. A 


seemed 


back, and he 
to me made another 
and when I[ rode him on 
the third day, he actually kicked a dog from 
sheer light-heartedness. 
that the cle jected 
appreciate my 


him, 


It is needless to say 
public scavenger did noi 
steed’s motives, but fled from 
the mission howling dismally. 

Before the massacres, Mardin, which belong 
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to the Eastern Turkey Mission, had a popu- 
lation of twenty thousand, almost 
equally divided between nominal Christians 
(mostly Armenians) and Mohammedans. 
During my stay there, I was the guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thom, of the American 
Mission. It was a welcome surprise to be the 


some 


recipient of such genial hospitality in the 
heart of Asia Minor. When the curtains 


were closed, and the wind howled and whistled 


WOODEN 


HOUSE, WITH BALCONTES, 
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stretch of 
Amer- 
roaring 


outside, it needed no very great 
oneself in an 
were the 
biscuits, and the 
the American 


wanderings to 


imagination to believe 
ican homestead. There 
stoves, the appetising hot 
thousand little things which 
around him in_ his 
create a home, 

The American colony consisted of three 
families, all so wrapped up in their work that 
they had feel dull. A constant 


scatters 


not time to 








vt 


intercourse went on between the three houses ; 
the somewhat irregular mail brought new 
hooks and periodicals. Though shut out from 
the world, this little colony yet manifested 
a keen interest in its doings. All the members 
of the mission had an originality of thought 
and action evolved by the stirring circun- 
stances in which they had been schooled. 
These experiences, too, were worth relating. 
Even the young ladies were compelled to 
arm themselves when going to their summer 
retreat at a short distance. 

The Mardin women and children were very 
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is rather exciting work, but this means of 
transport is generally adopted in the spring, 
with the view of avoiding a long land journey, 
rendered difficult owing to the scarcity of 
forage in the villages. Armed bands of Kurds 
were supposed to be on the alert, watching for 
rafts in order to plunder them of provisions, 

Several kellaks were found necessary to ae. 
commodate my party. They were made of a 
framework of wood, supported generally on 
a hundred or a hundred and eighty inflated 
goatskins, and spread over with small branches 
and twigs. Little felt -covered huts were 











A GROUP OF TYPICAL ARMENIANS, 
(Photo: G. BP. Devey 


ungrateful in their treatment of the mission- 
aries, In times of sickmess they readily 
brought their children to the medical mis- 
sionary, but, as soon as the sufferers recovered, 
quickly forgot the kindness bestowed upon 
them. 

Female Turkish children, if deformed or 
ugly, were regarded as a nuisance. A woman 
would often come to Dr. Thom. ‘ Hakeem, 
my daughter’s face is disfigured; can you 
again make her beautiful?” “No.” “Ah! 
well, then she had better die.” And = she 
generally did die. 

After visiting Diarbekir. and finding it as 
dirty as most Eastern cities, | made arrange- 
ments to float down the Tigris on a kellak., 
My original intention was to go to Mosul, but 
circumstances induced me to turn aside to 
Kharpoot, which is a half-way house between 
Bagdad and Ismid. The journeying on kellaks 


Esy., Jeddah.) 


placed in the centre of the kellak, leaving a 
margin of two feet all vound. Each kellak 
had one man to steer it in mid-stream. 

The current whirled the kel/lak about in a 
very devious way, but my Palinurus viewed 
its gyrations with a tranquil indifference 
begotten of long experience. 

“We may go aground, but then we shall 
soon be afloat again, Effendi. It is the will 
of God.” Such an argument was so convincing 
that | did nothing, but left) matters entirely 
to him. 

Every half-hour the kellakjee poured water 
over the tops of the skins, and if any one 
chanced to leak filled it with air. 

In the evening, my friend T Bey (he and 
I shared a kellak between us) busied himself 
in fitting up our small hut—about eight feet 
by six. Our beds occupied the north and 
east sides; at the south was a little table 
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My 


where dined and 
wrote: and on the west 
was the entrance. With 
the aid of a few tin-tacks 
and three or four rugs, 
he rigged up a very neat 
little apartment. Some 
cuttings from an_ illus- 
trated magazine and a 
photograph on two served 
as a contrast to the nu- 


merous guns, swords, and 
revolvers suspended on 
ill sides, 
The experiences of a 
first night in a kellak 
ane somewhat novel, 
True, we might have 
tried the village on the 
hank: but the recollee- 
tion of discomforts en- 
dured in similar hamlets 
made tis patise, SO) We de- 
cided to remain in our 
kellak. One by one the 
fires died out upon the banks. A wolf’s long 
howl re-echoed mournfully through the air: 
the night-birds skimmed the surface of the 


river With shrill cries. Later on, the monoton- 


ous murmur of the kellakjees became hushed. 


Through a crack in the wall we could see the 
stars shining down and the moonlight playing 
on the water. \ sharp frost had already 
covered the tents with rime and silvered the 


few scanty trees upon the bank. 
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rH MISSIONARIES IN. 


In the 
dancing on T 


morning, a stray sunbeam came 
‘’s nose, then alighted on my 
own, in its vagrant fancy darted else- 
where. We had alveady started. After a 
hasty toilet (how cold the water was!) we sat 
down to breakfast on eggs frozen the night 
before, and ham. 

* But you are a Moslem!” said I, watching the 
‘s capacious throat. 
rejoined, wistfully 
eyeing his empt: 
plate, ‘*and—yes, 
I think I'll take 
another slice.” 

One very nar- 
row part of the 
Tigris is said to 
be the favourite 
haunt of Kurdish 
robbers; thence 
they either swim 
out to the kellaks 


and 


ham disappear down T 


‘lL am very hungry,” he 





or shoot at the 
skins until they 
burst. 

As we neared 
this dangerous 


spot, an advance- 
guard of half a 
dozen spies, armed 
with long Kurd 
rifles and knives, 
hastily fell back 
to where the river 
took a sharp turn 
to the left. Orders 
were given to the 
kellaks to 
up. T— 


close 


Bey 


BRAZIER,. 


PIECE AND 
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brought out a small arsenal of weapons, and 
I took up my position on a box outside the 
hut, being too feeble to stand. Suddenly the 
bank was peopled with Kurds, covering us 
with their rifles and shouting to the kellakjees 
to stop. They had a small kellak ready to put 
off and intercept us. 

For a moment things looked as if there would 
be a fight; our guns were ievelled in return, 
when, with brilliant theatrical effect, a zaptieh 
jumped on top of the kellak, and flung off his 
At the sight of the zaptieh’s uni- 
one man lowered his gun, then 
another. At last, all did so except an old chief 
in a ved gown, who skipped about within 
tempting range, urging on the attack. Many 
women were there with sacks. Not to be 
outdone theatrically, the old chief snatched 
an empty sack from one of them, put it on 
his gun, held it up before the assembled rabble, 
and shouted out that he would stop the next 
kellak if it had a hundred zaptiehs on board. 

That evening, there was no village at which 
to halt, so by common consent we stopped in 
a picturesque bend of the river. Right and 
left the lofty rocks towered above us, their 


overcoat. 
form first 
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himself to get a better view, and the others 
raised a cry of Kurds. 

After this false alarm, the zaptiehs sat 
huddled together round the fire, talking and 
singing for the rest of the night, and specu. 
lating how much bakshish I should give them 
when I reached Kharpoot; for a swift messen- 
ger had overtaken me with a_ telegram to 
make straight for there. 

At Kharpoot, after a laborious climb up the 
mountain, I received a hearty welcome from 
the American missionaries, whose college and 
buildings were so wantonly destroyed in the 
recent massacres. The next day happened 
to be Sunday, and I reluctantly 
from the unwonted comfort of a sheeted 
bed in time for breakfast. The mission 
services were conducted in Armenian, and 
many of the congregation still preserved 
the old Eastern habit of leaving their 
shoes outside. My host and _ hostess, Mr, 
and Mrs, Allen, made the day very 
pleasantly. It may little thing, but 
one which IT recall most vividly to mind was 
that we had potatoes in their skins (I am 
afraid to say how much they weighed) for 


arose 


pass 


seeln a 

















A FLOOD SCENE IN 


ARMENIA, 
(Photo: G. P. Devey, Esq., Jeddah.) 
summits topped by a scanty growth of trees. 
The liberated greyhounds leaped the lichen- 
covered boulders, and raced madly along the 
shore, as the kellukjees barbarously lopped 
down the few trees and started a roaring 
fire. At about ten o'clock an unlucky sentinel 
tumbled from a tree in which he had posted 


dinner. The missionaries had introduced 
potatoes into Armenia, and the people all 
round the Kharpoot plain had taken to them 
very kindly. This supposed site of the Garden 
of Eden is, indeed, the most fertile part of 
In the evening I attended a prayer- 
the christening of 


Armenia, 


meeting, and witnessed 
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Mr. Barnam’s child. Mrs. Barnum is the 
daughter of the first’ pioneer missionary in 
Turkey, and has devoted the whole of her life 
to the work. I that the missionaries 
have a holiday every ten years, and go home 
for a year: but one old missionary told me 
that he had not been home for twenty years. 
He suffered so much from sea-sickness that it 
Was impossible for him to make the voyage 
to America. Another missionary’s child was 
buried in the little graveyard of the mission. 
She also could not bear the thought of leaving. 
It seemed to her as if the child would cry out 
waters and entreat her to 


believe 


over the waste of 
return. 

The students had not yet come back to the 
college, so [ was unable to witness the way 


in which the different classes were conducted, 


and amused myself by strolling to a_ pic- 
turesque old Genoese castle which overhung 
the edge of the high cliff on which Khar- 
poot is built. The legend goes that two 


unfortunate Crusaders, Hugo de Courtnay 
und one Jocelyn, were taken by the Saracens 
and tipped the cliff head downwards. 
It made one shudder only to look over the 
dizzy height. 

During the 
doing the same 
Armenians does not seem to occurred 
to the Turks. If it) had have no 
doubt they would have thrown their victims 


over 


the idea of 


unfortunate 


MASSACTECS, 
the 
have 


recent 
thing to 


done so, I 
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over the cliff in the old approved Saracenic 
style. 
The next day I started for Sivas, in order 


to stay with Dr. and Mrs. Davies of the 
Western Turkey Mission. The members of 
the Western Turkey Mission were: A. W. 


Hubbard, H. T. Perry, missionaries; Myron 
J. Davies, M.D., physician; Mrs. Emma R. 
Hubbard, Mrs. Jennie H. Perry, Mrs. Isabella 
C. Davies, and Mrs. Laura B. Chamberlain. 
There were three teachers, one other helper, 


seven out-stations, with three churches—at 
Tocat, Garun, and Divrik—one pastor, four 
licensed preachers, seven teachers, and one 


other helper. 

The day after my arrival, 
Davies gave a dinner-party. We sat down 
to dinner about twenty in all. After dinner, 
songs and recitations were the order of the 
day, and my host’s little daughter recited a 
youthful ballad beginning : 


Dr. and Mrs. 


“There was a little girl who had a little curl, 
Right in the middle of her forehead: 
When she was good, she was very, very good; 
And when she was bad, she was horrid.” 


The last 
pleasantly. 


evening at Sivas passed very 
Belle and Daisy, my host's little 


daughters, were full of lamentations at the 
prospect of the morrow, and refused to be 
comforted, There was something sad in 


leaving a place where one had received such 
friendly, hearty hospitality. I shall ever 
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look back to the American mission stations 
in Asia Minor as oases in the desert 
comforts and illness which fasten upon the 
traveller from the 
the end. 


of dis- 


beginning of his trip to 


The scenery was extremely picturesque as 


we climbed the steep ascent 
Chamlu Bel range, where the Star Mountain, 
8,556 feet 
above the sea, 


seuth of the 


orchards, the trees of which were one mass 
of delicate crimson paling 
to a faint pink and pure white: the air was 
languid with the perfume of the purple 
lilac, which grows everywhere. During the 
night we could not owing to. the 
music of the myriad nightingales which 
sang round Henry Martyn’s grave. 

The next 
morning we 


blossoms, from 


sleep 





reared its 
lofty head. In | 
the old fort 
on the moun- 
tain, Mithri- 
dates kept his 
most valuable 
treasures. As 
the clock of 
Sivas castle 
struck the 
hours, a_ veil 





of clouds 
dimmed the 
peaks of the 
mighty hills; 
then the sun 
dispersed the 
mist clinging 





around = their 
hoary breasts, 
and range 
upon range 
rose hefore us 
to the = sky. 
Each stunted 
bush and 
shrub put 


forth its feeble 
spring 
to the sun- 
shine, Hun- 
dveds of beau- 
tiful linnets 
and hoopoes 
flew from un- 
derneath our 


leaves 





visited Henry 
Martyn’s 
grave. ‘This 
indefatigable 
missionary, 
whose iron 
will at last 
wore out his 
feeble frame, 
lies buried 
beneath — the 
spreading foli- 
age of the 
terraced — or- 
chard of the 
mission. <A 
nightingale 
sat upon a 
bending spray 





laden with 
bh | Os Sons 
which kissed 
the grass at 
every puff of 
wind, and 


mingled with 
the trailing 
ivy all around, 
There was an 
air of 
and — stillness 
at this lonely 


peace 


ygrave—lonely, 
save for one 
small stone 
that marked 


rest- 


the last 


feet. Pre- ing-place of a 
sently Sivas A WINTER VIEW OF THE MARKET-PLACE IN VAN, ARMENIA, little child 
disappeared ; Photo: G. P. Devey, Esq. Jeddah so far re- 


we were wind- 
ing higher and higher along the 
track, and burst out upon a table-land car- 
peted with the most beautiful spring flowers, 
Three days later we descended the 
tain to Tocat, which is completely shut in 
by hills in every direction, except toward the 
north, where there is a small opening. On the 
west is the castle hill, with its ruined towers 
clearly outlined against the blue sky: to the 
east rises another lofty hill overlooking the 
town; and to the south-east 
slight gorge. 


Tocat was 


mountain 


mIoul- 


Opens Out él 


almost invisible owing to the 


moved — from 


the world—something ineffably mournful in 


those green cloisters where the long grass 
erew rankly and a few straggling bushes 


intruded upon the ill-kept sward. But as we 
silently away, rays of light 
through the cool leaves and gilded the marble 
the bird perched upon the quivering 
forth rapturous 
inelody, then plumed itself, and, stil! singing 


moved shone 


tomb: 


bough poured strain of 


as it went, flew upward. 


So widely and generally is Henry Martyn’s 
name revered and cherished in America that 


Mr. E. Cornelius, for many years secretary 
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the Black Sea 








CORNER: THE 


AT SIVAS. 


to the American Education Society, presented 
a copy of the * Memoir of Henry Martyn” to 
each young man under its patronage, or 


should have 

tion with the 

donor’s labours for 
that the work might 
be read and preserved, 


ind it was his fre 


quent praver that anv- 


one who studied it 
might aim at nothing 
less in his efforts to 
do good than the 
conversion of the 


world to Christianity. 
Wi 


remained one 
dav in Toeat, which 
is still known among 
the Armenians as 


Eutogia. the probable 


derivation of its name 


heing from Eudocia : 
it is situated on the 
River Tris within six 
or seven miles of the 
ancient Pontiea, It 
Was formerly an im- 
portant Asiatic com- 
mercial centre, but 
since steal comitu- 
nication has been 


established 


Const intinople 


between 


regularly terminated his connec- 
same during the period of the — to 


the society. desired we 


HOTEL 


who 


He 


* Yes ; 





lady, perched a-straddle 
her knees touching her chin. 
it does us good,” cried the others. 
* Come again soon!” And they trotted back 
Tocat, 


made 


shores, Trebi- 
zond and Evrze- 
roun:i are the 
principal caravan 
routes for the 
great markets of 
the East. 
Despite Tocat’s 





beautiful or- 
chards and 
flowers, the 
place is very 
unhealthy. Its 
water is bad, 
and many com- 
plaints are due 
to it. 


We passed out 
of the town ac- 
companied by all 
the Protestants 
of the place. 

“Come again 
soon!” cried an 
old Armenian 

on a donkey, with 
“Come again!” 


the old lady leading the: van, as 
our way towards Samsoun. 
G. B. BURGIN. 
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By a Proud Mother. 

















A Typical Class in a London Board Schoel. 


As A BOARD 

OME thirty-six years ago a 
young man and woman 
married, to the dismay 
and horror of both their 


families. 

There was nothing strange 
in the proceeding—except 
the smallness of their joint 
income, and that they both 
thing by the marriage. 

Thé man (as is frequently the case) was the 
most to be pitied: he lived with an adoring 
mother, whose house was a marvel of comfort 
and luxury, and where everything ran on 
oiled wheels. 

He travelled abroad in his holidays, and 
knew nothing of care till he foolishly married 





“gave Up sole- 


a wife without a fortune, just because he 
loved her; and by so doing brought down 
on his head the well-merited scorn of the 
modern youth, who has learned that love is 


too inconvenient a factor to be introduced 
into the sum of life. 

As for the girl, she went from a big room to 
a little, and, leaving behind a luxurious life, 
in which she had often very and 


very lonely, entered by a path of miscalled 


been sad 





SCHOOL 





From an Instantaneous Photograph, 


rEACHER,. 


‘self-denial into the very happiest married 
life that any woman ever had. We will 
not pretend to pity hey, because [ am that 
woman, and my whole spirit cries out against 
that feeling. 

Our income has always been small, and we 
have several daughters—five healthy, happy 
girls -all at work, and with the capacity for 
enjoyment which honest work gives. We 
pinched to educate and train them, but they 
are all able to keep themselves now. 

The success With the train- 
ing of girl workers is to move with the times; 
the labour market is constantly changing, and 
it behoves us to be ready for new openings. 


great secret of 


Parents should always make a_ point of 
reading periodicals that deal with women's 
work, as the knowledge thus gained saves 
useless toil, Take, for instance, the old- 
fashioned mother, who believes that teach- 
ing is the only ladylike employment, She 


situation as governess for 
expects to do so very 
changed: there is a 


Wishes to find a 
her daughter, and 
easily; but times are 
glut in the market, and months go by in 
answering advertisements and endeavouring 
to obtain an adequate salary, the truth being 























My 





governesses are no longer wanted, <A 
great part of the education of the day is 
done by High Schools; while a large number 


of the girls who used to have a “finishing” 


that 


governess go to Girton, Newnham, or one 
of the Oxford colleges; and salaries of from 


fifteen to forty pounds are constantly all that 
are offered to resident 
then these posts are difficult to obtain. 

I knew all this, and wasted no time, but 
trained iny eldest girl to teach in the Board 
Schools, where, through various causes, which 
I will not enter upon here, there is a 
opening for ladies. The posts are well paid, 
and the examinations than those for 
High School teachers. 

The Bishop Otter Memorial College at Chi- 
chester trains gentlemen’s daughters for this 
class of teaching. My eldest daughter began 
as a trained assistant under the London School 
Board at a salary of eighty-five pounds, which 
has now hundred and twenty, 
and will increase, as she has most fortunately 
obtained the post of head-mistress. Her life 
is very happy, and it is certainly one in 
which the influence of a good and gracious 
spirit can do much. 


governesses, and even 


great 


easier 


risen to one 


My second daughter started as a children’s 


nurse of the modern type, who does not re- 
quire to learn her work on the raw material 
She was 


viz. the first baby she has charge of. 
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trained at Miss House of Edueation 
at Ambleside, where, in addition to her nurse's 
duties, she learned the Kindergarten system 
a useful accomplishment for a nursery. Hey 
needlework is something out of the common, 
and she cuts out and makes everything that 
her little charges put on; and she learnt this 
after she was twenty at the training school 
of Domestic Economy at Battersea Poly- 
technic. A number of free scholarships is 
given here to candidates who have’ had a good 
general education, speak distinctly, and possess 
a health certificate. The training lasts four 
terms, and the school supplies work materials, 
allowing students to retain any garments 
they make, besides providing two free meals 
every day. Girls who have gained certificates 
of proficiency at Battersea are sure to get 
work elsewhere, as my daughter has recently 
found. 

The family in which she lived gone 
abroad for two years, and Agnes, unwilling 
to leave England, has undertaken to go back 
to them on their return; meanwhile, 
teaching dressmaking, under the School Board, 
in their Evening Continuation classes, estab- 
lished for scholars who have left day school. 
She is well paid, and has a class of willing 
workers, who thankfully take advantage of 
her teaching. They have little time for needle- 
work now, but they were all grounded in it 


Mason's 


has 


she is 


LESSON, 
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at school, and ave therefore not nearly so 
puzzled as we should expect by the stitches 
and patterns demonstrated on the blackboard. 

The next sister lectures on hygiene and 
gardening. She was taught at the College of 











women would do well to remember: to be 
silent about the affairs of her employers, | 
have constantly been dismayed at the rash 
way in which women talk, and it is one of 
the great objections against employing them, 











AS A CLERK AT THE 


Gardening at Swanley, at a cost of seventy 
pounds, She is in constant employment, and 
gets one hundred a year and upwards. 
She is still young, but there are better 
posts for advancing years; for instance, that 
of organising secretary at three hundred 
a year, or of superintendent of a technical 
college. 

My fourth daughter is a real home bird, full 
of joy and brightness, but too fond of her 
parents to wish to go far from them; so, as 
she is quick at languages and figures, we 
have trained her as a clerk. The training 
Was not expensive, and was done at home, 
She learned double entry, ete., from the 
accountant of a large shop in the town, and 
shorthand and the use of the typewriter at 
evening classes aft our Trade school, where 
she also studied French, German, Spanish, 
and Russian, and learned not only these 
languages, but the business terms used in 
the different countries. Her father also 
taught her something which all working 








CHINA MANUFACTORY, 


Some lady nurses [ have heard rival Mrs. 
Gamp in gossip about their patients. 

Well, Annie has learned her lesson, and 
we hear nothing about her business; every 
morning she is at the china manufactory 
at which she is employed at nine o'clock, 
and leaves again at five, having an how's 
interval in the middle of the day. She is 
paid fifty pounds a year—not a large salary; 
but then she has the benefit of living at 
home, and is gaining experience which will 
fit her for a much higher post in London, 
where, now that the Bank of England has 
recognised them, the position of the lady 
clerk is fully assured. 

As I write this we hear that the manager 
of the china manufactory has offered another 
twenty pounds a year if Annie will look 
after his girl workers. This does not mean 
any overseeing, but that she shall go to 
their houses if they do not come to work, 
and see what is detaining them, as con- 
stantly an excuse of illness is sent when 
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My Seve-HeitPinG DAUGHTERS. 


come other cause keeps them at home ; laundries; while in the recently established 
on a woman's keen eyes and kindly pity homes for the feeble-minded and semu- 
are greatly needed, as much for their em- imbecile, women of refined feeling and high 
ployer's sike as their own. We see in this Christian character will be worth their weight 
“thin edge of the wedge” the dawning — in gold. 
of a greater career. How nice it would Probably in a few years’ time there will 


be if our “home bird” could fit herself for be many more openings for women, At 
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the coveted Government post of factory present the fashionable profession is that 


inspector! of nursing, but it is terribly over-crowded, 
My youngest child has chosen a lowly and not one which [ should advise any girl 
occupation, but it is one in which a good to lightly take up. Those who are “ dorn 
woman may find a wide sphere. She is nurses” ai// nurse, in spite of discourage. 


the manager of a laundry, and was trained ment: and the many who go to the work 
ut the Leeds Technical School, where the from love of excitement, or even for money, 


teaching is most excellent. Her training had _ better leave it alone. Do not try 
occupied a period of from five to six experiments on the sick poor. 

months, and it cost five pounds. Had we been rich people, we should still 
There is no waiting for a post in this have encouraged our girls to work, possibly 
branch of work: Mary simply had to pick then at the arts and professions; but we 
ind choose among the many applications are well satisfied now. We live in our 
Which crowded in, and she was soon in- children’s careers, and if we sometimes warn 
stalled as manager of a steam laundry, each other that marriage may step in and 
Where sh s provided with good rooms and turn aside the chalked-out path. we know it 
t salary of one hundred a year. She is will be all right, for we have cause to con- 
strong nd can ontrol her washers: she gratulate ourselves that, while their keen 
begins work very early, and, as many of her interests make them more attractive, the 
employes ave rough, it is a position which fact of possessing a sphere of work of their 
requires both industry and tact. own, and of earning incomes, will keep them 
The demand for ladies in this work in- from making the fatal mistake of marrying 
creases every year. All the training homes, for a home or an independence: or, as some 


refuges, and technical schools, have their poor, idle children do, from simple dulness, 
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OF MISCHIEF-MAKING. 


By Scott Graham, Author of ‘‘Pemberton’s Piece,’’ Etc. 
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in the hand- 
somely - fur- 
nished dining- 
room of her 
house in Corn- 
wall 
scowling at 
the fire with a 
very grim ex- 
pression. 

She was be- 


Gardens, 


ginning to be 
unpleasantly conscious that she was rapidly growing 
Neither her memory nor her 
and only that 


a feeble old 
sight 


woman. 


was as reliable as of yore: 


most annoying contretem ps 
bank to draw out 


reason 


day she had had a 
She had gone to her 
money, and for 
had taken a cab 
In coming back, she had 
drop her handbag, containing, in 
and thirty pounds in 


some 
some or another she 
own carriage. 


contrived to 


instead of her 
somehow 
addition to her 
money, several 
most awkward and 
of all that, 
until she had 


che qyue -book 


documents which it would be 


inconvenient to lose. The worst was 
as she had not 
been in the some time, 
sure whether she had left the 
or dropped it in the street when getting in. 
butler declared that it was not in the cab 
he collected his 
as Miss 


was no 


her loss 
she could not be 


discovered 
house 
cab, 
Her 
when 
belongings; but then. 
told him, he 
couldn't see 


bag in the 


mistress’s 
contemptuously 
idiot, and 


Tennant 
better than an old 
a thing even if it lay just before his eyes. 

As she sat staring moodily at the fire, she saw. 
wealth, but a prospect 
in the glowing coals. Old age was 
imagination she beheld herself grow- 
year more feeble and dependent on 
und less able to manage her own 
She longed that 


for all her cheerless 
creeping 
on, and in 
ing year by 
and less 
affairs, as she had hitherto done 
day. as she had never longed before, for one real, 
true friend to confide in; who would 
not flatter and coax her, but absolutely contradict 
that she could have 
“If that little minx 
which side her bread 


others, 


for someone 


her when she was wrony, so 


no doubt of their isncerity. 
Dora had only 
was buttered, what a different 
she mused discontentedly 

in the hall asking to sce 


Knowh on 


home I should have 


now : 


“A gentleman you, 


HAMMOND, 


butler at the door, in a very 


“He says he’s very sorry he forgot to 


ma'am,” said the 
meek voice. 
vard, but his name’s Musgrave, ma‘am.” 

know anybody of that 
other, I 


bring a 

* Musgrave! I don't 
name! He's 
trying to get in for anything he can steal. Go 
back and teil him.” 

Exit Meadows, return in a few 
minutes, 

“He’s brought back your bag, ma’am, and says 
he would prefer to give it into your own hands, 


some swindler or suppose, 


him I can’t see 
only to 


if there’s no objection.” 
“Wants a reward, no doubt. 
he’s entitled to it, and 
Show him in, Meadows.” 
With that there entered Harold Musgrave, who, 
subduing the awe which most strangers felt in 
the presence of the formidable old lady, advanced 


Well, if the bag's 


intact. shall have it. 


with his usual genial 


“Miss Tennant, I 


politeness. 

this hand- 
into this 
to whom 
with your 


believe? I found 
bag under the seat of a cab I got 
looking 


found 


morning; and on into it to see 


some cards inside 


it belonyved, I 
address. I thought, as you would per- 
anxious about it, I had better bring it at 


Scotland Yard would only 


name and 
haps be 
once, as to leave it at 
mean delay, and some trouble to you.” 
to you,” said Miss 
herself that the 
will tell me 
expense to 


obliged 


satisfy 


‘IT am much 
Tennant, 


contents 


very 
opening it to 
untouched. “if you 

indebted for the 
I will at 
reward 


were 
how much I am 


which I have put you once reimburse 


and if you desire a 
Certainly not! I 
would in 

ever entered my 
somewhat of a huff. 
had 
I'm 
near me 
and I can't 

And by the 
your face 
have. 


you; 
“A reward! have only done 
restoring the bag, 


head,” said 


what ventleman 
and nothing 
Harold, 

Miss 


‘| beg 


any 
else 
rising in 
mistake. 
really, 
seems to 


made a 
sure; but 


Tennant saw she 
your pardon, 
who comes now 
money, 


not. 


every creature 
think of 


anyone 


under- 
way. 


nothing but 


stand who does 
not seen 


me that I 


have | 
strikes 
where.” 


gentleman, 
before ¢ It 


young 
somewhere 
I can't remember 
father 


though 
v7 My 


near 


Ellington Hall. 
his face clouding 
their misfortunes. 


to live at 
Harold, 
recollection of 


used 
Barport,” said 
over at the 


‘He is dead 


*Let me see—he 


now “a 
. i] 
wasn't he?’ 


was a banker, 
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“Yes, but the bank unfortunately failed last 
autumn, and we've had to leave Ellington.” 

“J daresay you don’t remember me; but I 
came to a garden-party at the Hall last August, 
with the Granville-Atkinsons. | recollect that 
vou were introduced to me, and afterwards we had 
some talk in the tea-room. The Hall was a very 
pretty place, | thought. I suppose, as you lived 
there, you must have known the vicar of the parish 
and his family—some people named Parry?” 

Harold's face instantly lighted up. “ The 
Parrys! Do you know them, Miss Tennant?” 

“ Well, yes.” returned the old lady grimly. “ Mrs, 
Parry was my favourite niece until I renounced 
her for her disobedience in marrying a_ begyarly 


curate without a penny. And when I afterwards 
relented, and offered to adopt Dora and give her 
a luxurious home here, the littl noodle wouldn't 
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hear of it. So now I've done with the whole 
thankless crew !" 

“Oh, but, Miss Tennant, you forget how useful 
Dora is at home! I don’t see how she could 
possibly have been spared. There never was a 
more unselfish girl than she is.” 

“She is a wilful, obstinate girl!” persisted his 
hostess angrily. “Ungrateful, too, when I would 
have been so kind to her. But no doubt her father 
Algernon 
Parry is certain to hate his wife's relations, 
because they disapproved of her marriage.” 

Again Harold jumped up, unable to bear it any 
longer. 

“TI had better be going, Miss Tennant. I must 
tell you, the Parrys are friends of mine, and I 
really can't sit and listen to such shameful 
calumnies any longer. Mr. Parry is as good a 


persuaded her to reject my _ offer. 
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i nave only done what any gentleman would. 
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will 


fact—and I 
not submit to hear Dora—Miss Parry—called obsti- 
nate and ungrateful for doing what was her plain 


man as ever lived—a saint, in 


herself.” 
that 


duty, at much cost to 

It may safely be 
long year had Miss Tennant been treated to such 
a plain statement of facts. Had Meadows 
would probably have fallen prostrate 
his 


asserted not for many a 
been 
present, he 
on the hearing imperious mistress 
such blunt terms. Probably she her- 
little astonished ; but 


feelings admirably—nay, she even 


carpet at 
addressed ir 
self was not a she certainly 
eontrolled her 
smiled at Harold’s impetuosity. 

‘Sit down again, and don’t be so 
she commanded, waving him back into his chair. 
* What a hot-tempered must be, 
Mr. Musgrave, if 
criticised witheut getting 

“Ah! but there are not many people like the 
Parrys,” said Harold, seating himself again rather 
reluctantly 

3e so good as to ring the bell,” 


foolish !” 


young man you 


you can’t bear to hear 


people 


angry 


requested Miss 
Tennant, after a short pause. 

the tea, Mea- 
butler appeared. 


“Why on earth don't you bring in 
dows !” 
I—I 


with 


she said sharply, when the 

didn’t know, ma‘am,” 

a glance at Harold. 
‘Then you know retorted angrily. 

And Meadows abruptly disappeared. 

the 


stammered the man, 
now!” she 


‘Servants are one’s life!” com- 


plague of 


plained the old lady. “Their stupidity is beyond 
belief. They know I’m getting an old woman, 
and they take advantage of me.” 

“How old should you take me for, Mr. Mus- 
grave asked Miss Tennant, recurring to the 


subject as she poured out the tea. 


“About seventy,” he said quietly. And he could 


not in the least understand why her stern coun- 
tenance relaxed into an amused smile. It was so 
long since Marian Tennant had heard the truth. 





she remarked 
“Only, as some women are silly 
try to 
I should advise you, next 


‘Not a bad guess, Mr. Musgrave,” 
quite graciously, 
their age—I’m and 
than I 


time anybody asks you to guess a lady’s age, to 


about not, never pose 


as younger am 


say at least ten years less than you really think, 
as a matter of policy. And now I should like to 
have a little talk about your own affairs, Mr. 
Musgrave. Do you live in London?” 

“Yes, I’m a clerk in a merchant’s office in 
Mincing Lane, and I have lodgings at Brixton. 
When my father died, [ had to work for my 
living.” 

‘You have a sister, I think you said. Where is 
she - 

“She is living with a friend at Southsea.” 

‘Oh! so yon are all alone in London?” 

Yes; but I have friends I go to see on 


Saturday afternoons, like this, and in the evenings 


after I leave the office.” 


“Well, you ean come and see me too, if you 
feel inclined I’m afraid this is only a dull 
house for a yeung man to visit: but I dine at 
seven, and shall be glad if you will spend the 
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evening with me sometimes, We will agree not 
to discuss the Parrys—! wish to have nothing 
more to do with them. 
Sut, Miss Tennant 
“There, there; that will do!” she cried im. 


patiently. 
like. and me a horrid old monster for not being 


‘You may think them angels if you 


as fond of them as you seem to be ; 
all, I have done 

*Then I think unkind, Miss Ten- 
nant,” said Harold sturdily, as he rose to go, 


but, once for 
with them.” 


you are very 


Cer. 


tainly, nobody else in the whole circle of her 
acquaintance would have dared to say so; but it 
was such an agreeable novelty to the grim old 
tyrant to meet with a real live man who was not 


afraid of her that she shook hands with him with 
unimpaired good-humour. 

Sut it could was equally 
charmed with late back to 
the shabby lodgings which were all he could afford. 
With his salary he could just hope to make ends 
that all. “What an awful old 
thought to himself. would 
had a terrible time of it, if she had gone to 
her. J the thumb of 
old the 


that he 


hostess as he 


not be said 


his went 


meet, and was 


woman!” he Dora 
have 
live under 
for all the 


with wouldn't be 


such an autocrat 
world!” 


Had 
opportunity he valued so lightly, she would have 


money in 


his sister Eleanor but known of the great 
angrily remonstrated with him upon his utter folly 
in being so indifferent to the of a 
old lady. When Harold 


formal invitation to Cornwall! 


acquaintance 


rich received by post a 
Gardens, he 


that he 


dine in 


merely wrote, saying he was very sorry 
had a previous engagement. 

to Miss Tennant, who was 
treated like 


She felt not a little curiosity as 


It was another shock 
accustomed to have her invitations 
royal commands, 
to who the friends could be whose society he pre- 
ferred to hers. 

“Tt 's that he’s 
love with Dora Parry. And a 
of affairs that is, considering that neither of them 
penny ! that 
London and he is going to meet 
mined to find out! 

As a matter of fact, however, Harold had gone to 
dine with Mrs. Forrester and mect Kitty Creighton, 
whom he old 
He thought her greatly 


head 


nice 


easy to see over ears in 


imbecile state 


has a Can it be she is staying in 


her! I’m detez- 


was glad to see as an Barport ac- 


quaintance. subdued and 


changed: altogether more silent and less vivacious 
than of old, but still charming. It was a very 
pleasant evening, enlivened by music and games 
and merry chat. In response to a query from 
Harold as to how Dr. Forrester was getting on 
abroad, the hostess read out a portion of his last 
letter from Paris, in which he wrote that he was 


working tremendously hard. but enjoying himself 





famously, and receiving more invitations than he 
could accept. He had found some avreeable ae- 
quaintances, amongst them a very nice American 
family, where there were two pretty daughters; 


dull. 
such 9 


found Paris at all 
old Will is 


so he could 


“Well. I 


not say he 


‘m glad dear having 
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good time.” remarked Catherine, as her mother con- going to bed to write to her beloved eldest son, 
eluded. “I’m amused, though, to hear about those saying that no doubt he would be glad to hear 
American girls. I believe Willie has rather a fancy that Kitty Creighton had been spending the even- 
for young ladies from the States—at least, I’ve ing with them, and they all liked her very much, 


iis, She 
"ea vik 


“Walt 





“Then your brother is a traitor to his country!” said Harold. 


often heard him say that they have so much more Harold Musgrave had been there to meet her, and 


‘go’ in them than English girls.” seemed very glad to see an old friend from Bar- 
Then your brother is a traitor to his country!” port again. 
said Harold emphatically. “I don’t believe any “You often tease me about being a born match- 
girls, American or otherwise, can be more charm- maker,” wrote the affectionate mother in all good 
ing than Enyglish—and Scotch,” he added, as an faith. So well had Willie kept his own counsel 
after-thought that Mrs. Forrester had no suspicion that her son 
“Ah, it’s as well you put that in!” cried Catherine, cherished any warmer feeling for Kitty than a 
who was very proud of her ancestry. And there en- natural admiration of her beauty. ~ But. really, 
sued a lively interchange of repartee and badinage, Harold Musgrave is a very nice young man, and 
during which Kitty sat by in silence. She had very very good-looking also; so that. if it were not for 
little to say, either, whilst being escorted home by his uncertain prospects, he would be a very good 
Harold. She had rather a headache, she told him. husband for Kitty. I sometimes wonder whether 


Meanwhile, Mrs. Forrester, having found no your Uncle Allan had not something of this in 
leisure during a very busy day, sat down before his mind when he asked me to befriend Harold.” 




























































‘IT should ‘ave 
given her some 


“ very short an- 
“Un / " fon 
hg x swers, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HAROLD SPEAKS HIS MIND. 


ND pray. what excuse have you got to 
make for yourself!" demanded Miss 
Tennant, in her sharpest tone. as 
Harold Musgrave entered her draw- 
ing-room one bleak Saturday after- 
noon in March. “ Why have you not 
I don't believe you'd 





p = —— =) 
been near me all this time? 
even have come to-day if I hadn't written to ask 
you!” 

“T’m very sorry, Miss Tennant; but I’ve been 
working hard at the office lately, and really I have 
so little time——” 

“Stuff and nonsense! You have your evenings 
free. Yet when I asked you to dine with me, you 
wouldn’t come.” 

* Because I couldn't, I had promised to dine 
with Mrs. Forrester.” 

“And pray, who's Mrs. Forrester)” 
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“She is the sister of Mr, 
Anderson, a friend of ours 
at Barport—a widow With 
a large family, who lives 
not far from Russel? 
Square.” 

“A widow with a pack 
of daughters, hey ‘ee 

“Her eldest girl is only 
seventeen,” returned Harold, 
trying not tosmile. “Very 
clever too, and just going 
to Girton, I assure you, 
Miss Tennant, Mrs. For. 
rester has no motive in 
inviting me, except the 
purest kindness.” 

“Mrs. Leigh has called, 
ma‘am,” said Meadows, ap- 
pearing at the door. “She's 
in the morning-room. Will 
you see her?” 

“No I won't!” said his 
mistress shortly; and the 
butler promptly retreated. 






“She's a time- serving, 






” 


flattering, selfish toady! 
went on Miss Tennant, as 
the door closed. “She only 
comes here for the sake of 
what she can get out of 
me, and in the hope of 
being remembered in my 
will.” 
“Mrs, Leigh? Why——” Harold began, and 
then came to a pause. 

“Well? Do you know her?” 

“There is a Mrs. Leigh living at Stanham, 





where the Parrys are now. I remember hearing 
them speak about her.” 

“It’s not this one; it’s her sister-in-law. I 
don’t know her, and don't want to. I can’t think, 
Mr. Musgrave, why you should take such a plea- 
sure in continually bringing up the Parrys in con- 
versation. You know they are nothing to me.” 

But he fancied there was an expression in her 
eyes which belied her words. 

“We have not many mutual acquaintances to 
talk about, you see, Miss Tennant,” he responded, 
vood-naturedly. “I’ve been down to Stanham to 
see them, and they have a most charming Rectory 
there, and already Mr. Parry looks ten years 
younger. The three eldest boys have been sent to 
school, and Mr. Parry has been engaged to coach 
the two sons of Lord Pollington, who lives not far 
off, which means another substantial addition to 
his income. I’m very glad they are in a fair way 
to prosper at last.” 

“Did you tell the Parrys that you had made 
my acquaintance ?” demanded the old lady sharply. 

“Yes, I did. Did you not wish me to mention it?” 

She gave a peevish wriggle in her chair. 

‘IT would rather you had not. However, what's 
done is done. But Annie needn't think that because 




















{'m glad to see you here, it follows that she would 
be welcomed if she came. I don’t intend to have 
ny of them calling here. You can tell them so 
from me 
4s she commanded, rather than invited, him to 
stay to dinner, Harold. out of civility, complied ; 
e the evening was spent harmoniously enough 
going over some accounts which Miss Tennant 
required to have audited. Her habitual mistrust 
ia displayed 1 the fact that, of all the men she 
new. Harold a comparative stranger—was the 
chosen for this confidential task. Her 
r was growing old, like herself, and was 
ost past his work; and she naturally hesi- 


ited. at her time of life, to entrust her affairs 
a new and untried firm. 
When the last receipted bill had been filed, the 


st account-book examined and put away, Miss 
Tennant sat resting her folded hands on _ the 
ble, with a strange expression on her rugged face. 
Ah! Here all around us, in this great London, 
ple spend their lives in slaving and _ toiling 
money—and yet it is not everything! I 

lly believe that it has been my greatest curse 
I was born an heiress. Without my wealth, 


[ might have married happily like other women. 
jut I distrusted all my suitors, thinking they 
inted my money, not me. At last there came 
man to whom I was genuinely devoted. Does 
seem very strange to you to hear an old 
man like me talking of love and lovers’? Ah, 





i foolish young people, how little you know! 
He really loved me for myself—I know it now. 
But I doubted even him And a false friend 
ho had her own ends to serve whispered in my 
ir that my suspicions were correct; that he 
ved another woman, but courted me for my 

1eS Li a fool, I believed her: and I ac- 
sel my suitor, in so many words, of mercenary 

ves. He flung the accusation back into my 
lm with scorn and vowed never to see me or 
speak to me again—and he never did! And 
s how I, Marian Tennant, wrecked the hap- 
ess of my whole life; why I’m a crabbed old 
nan now, with nothing to do but sit all alone 

y big house and see ghosts !—see ghosts!” 

She sank back in her chair with a_ shudder. 

| Harold felt that he would not exchange his 

t for hers, spite his poverty and her wealth. 
rhere was silence in the room for some time: 
| then Miss Tennant pulled herself together, 

rned to Harold with her least grim smile. 

So that’s my life-story, Mr. Musgrave. I 

spoken f it to anybody for thirty 

irs! And you'll come and see me sometimes, 

yo It is a real charity to enliven the 
xistence of a poor solitary old woman. 

LT wi con vith pleasure, Miss Tennant.” 
Harold answered sincerely; and he was a 
equent wuest i Cornwall Gardens after that. 
He really coul help feeling very sorry for 

1 lad 

But very oft only got snubs for his 

ns: and m 1 once, after spending an 
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evening with Miss Tennant, and finding that, do 
what he might, nothing seemed to please the 
capricious and irritable old lady, he decided that it 
would be best to stay away altogether. 

One evening, when he returned to his lodgings, 
his landlady came forward to complain of an 
awful personage—his aunt, she supposed—who had 
called to inspect the rooms occupied by Mr. 
Musgrave during his absence, and had put Mrs. 
Cobb through a pretty close catechism concerning 
her lodger and his habits: whether he paid his 
bills regularly, whether he entertained much, 
whether he stayed out late at night, and so on. 

“If it hadn't been, Mr. Musgrave, that she 
came with such a beautiful carriage and horses, 
which I felt quite pleased that them ‘orrid stuck- 
up Joneses opposite should see stopping at my 
door, I should ‘ave given her some very short 
answers, I can tell you!” declared the landlady, 
who had a temper almost equal to Miss Tennant’s 
own. 

Somewhat to Harold's astonishment, his eccentric 
old friend recurred to this surprise visit on the 
next occasion of his dining with her. 

*I suppose your landlady told you I called to 
see your rooms, the other day, when you were in 
the City.” she began, quite composedly, when they 
were sitting in the drawing-room after dinner: 
*I wanted to see for myself what sort of a 
place you live in; and as you never invited 
me to call upon you, 1 took French leave. 
Your rooms are really horrid, and so is your 
landlady! I wonder you can put up with such a 
place !° 

‘I looked at ever so many rooms before I 
took those, and they seemed about the best. I 
am afraid of going farther and faring - still 
worse.” 

* Well, I really think it’s about time you had 
a prospect of something better. I've been turning 
it over in my mind, Harold, and I’ve come to 
the conclusion that the best thing you could do 
would be to marry an heiress. I know one at 
the present moment, a very nice girl, who would 
just suit you. She's an orphan, and lives with 
some relations with whom she doesnt agree 
particularly well; and I’ve not the slightest 
doubt she would accept you, if you played your 
cards - well Ill ask her here to meet you 

~ Well, Miss Tennant,” responded Harold, trying 
to speak as temperately as he could, “you've been 
most kind to me, and I don’t wish to appear un- 
grateful: but as to marrying any girl for the 
sake of her money, even if she would have me, 
I must decline. I‘d rather be poor all my days; 
I’d rather break stones on the road!” 

There was a strange light in the old lady's eyes. 

“The fact is. you are in love with my niece 
Dora Parry. Is it not so?’ 

He made no verbal reply, but the expression of 
his face was enough. 

“Ah, I thought so!” cried Miss Tennant with 
a harsh laugh. “And now that we are discussing 
this subject. I may as well clear up what may 
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He 


and 


your 


\ 


it b 
to m 
think 
better 
to 


think that 


believed she 


pitiful cur you take me 
for, Miss Tennant!” 


thing, 
a clerk's salary, how will 





bly be a misconception on yeur part. If you 


Dora will some day have a large for- 


tune, let me tell you she will never have a penny- 
piece. I shall leave her nothing in my will. She 
thwarted me, and people who thwart me must take 
the consequences. Understand that clearly. Harold.” 


could not but feel indignant at her tone 


vords alike 


‘And you think I only wanted Dora because I 
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Her keen dark eyes were fixed upon his, as if 
recesses of his 
as if he were under 


enchantress 


she would penetrate the inmost 
heart. He felt 


the evil spell of some 


almost 
unholy 
She was inconceivably repulsive to him at that 
moment: he wondered how he could ever haye 


been sorry for, and sympathised with, such a 


sordid and deceitful old schemer. 


He jumped y 
in the old impulsive way. 
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would inherit 


money What a 


s she will have no- 


1 you have only 
y27, 

a 
possible for you ever 


arr) No. I really 
you ought to do 
Harold, in justice 
lf. Let me 
ss, and I’m sure you will like her. She 


introduce you to Miss Vesey. 


be told how poor you are, you know: and 


married. with her money you could easily buy 


‘tnership in a good business, which would put 


1] 


in an excellent position at once. And if you 


d to please me, you might count upon a 
present on your wedding-day, and more 


I promis you that much,” 





* What a vulgar-looking woman!” Mrs. Forrester remarked.—p 548. 


‘Are you not ashamed of yourself, Miss Ten 
nant! he cried hotly. “I call it disgraceful for 
iu woman of your age to try and persuade a man 
to sell himself, body and soul, for gold, when he 
loves another—your own niece, too—with all his 
heart If this is all your friendship can do for 
me, I prefer your enmity.” 

And then, fairly frightened for the consequences 


of his own temerity, he turned tail and rushed 
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f the house, feeling that he had now made 
imposs ever to enter it again. And though 
’ could ) bu feel regret for the sudden 
severance of = intercourse with one who, in her 
n ¢ ntri iy. had certainly been kind to 
him k evertheless, that if the interview 
‘1d come over again, he would answer in the 
ean ra I stronver ones. For he loved 
ra wd s not a fortune-hunter. 
CHAPTER XVIII 
{ SURPRISI FOR HAROLD. 
‘EVER doubting that his rupture with 
Miss Tennant must be final, Harold 
Musgrave sedulously avoided her 
’ after the interview wherein, to his 
surprise and disappointment, the 
4 yoman whom he had believed to be 
s friend had acted the part of a temptress to 
Her house being now closed to him, he spent 
1 good deal f time beneath the roof of Mrs. 
Forreste1 hi the genuine motherliness of the 
stess rendered very attractive to a forlorn 
I he should meet Kitty Creighton there 
ad D natural enough, as also was the 
} sually asked to escort her home 
ward Their large number of mutual ac- 
ances sup} i them with topies of conversa- 
1 vave 1eir intercourse an air of mutual 
lers ne vhic} complet ly deceived Mrs. 
Forrester, who became convinced that they were 
But for Harold's impecuniosity. she would have 
igh ery suitable match; and she imagined 
at «=Willie uld also take that view of the 
vatte though he did not seem very enthusiastic 
t suarded letter he wrote in response to that 
s mother. from which an extract has been 
Iam glad y have been able to show kind- 
Ss » Harok Muserave.” he wrote from Paris. 
From what little I saw of him at Barport, he 
emed a good fellow; and if Miss Creighton really 
res for him, I hope they may be happy. Still, 
[ am rather s irprised to hear there is like ly to be 
engagement between them, for at Barport | 
hiy saw thing to lead me to the belief 
, ey cared for each other. Peshaps, however, 
w that Farnham has turned out so badly, Miss 
Creighton ma he prepared to accept the first man 
proposes, « f pique. 
vonde \ he always writes ‘ Miss 
Creighton’ so punctiliously when I always speak 
n my letters as * Kitty’ thought his 
ras she folded up the sheet. “I don’t think 
really likes her much. Perhaps they had some 
Sayreeme at Barport 
Parents and guardians are so proverbially blind, 
her was nothing surprising in the wood 
Ss obtuseness for every day of our lives we 
i i e ol young people Tailil to 
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and 
nothing but 


the obvious attachments, 


likings when ordinary 


see most Imapining 


ovservers 


aversions, 


Mrs. Forrester was so certain that Kitty Creighton 
was the magnet which drew Harold Musgrave to 
her house that 


one Saturday afternoon, when he 


was calling upon her, she breached the subject of 
her own accord as they were alone 

‘I’m so sorry I didn't know beforehand you 
were coming.” sbe remarked in all innocence, as 
she handed him his cup. “I would have asked 
someone to meet you. I daresay Kitty could have 
put off voing to that concert with Miss Trevor.” 


He lifted his eyebrows a little. 





‘I should be very sorry if Miss Creighton 
altered any of her plans on my account. Why 
should she! 

‘I thought you liked to meet 

“So I do. She is a pretty girl and a_ aie 


gvirl—nicer, I think. now than she used to be at 








Barport. But «as to anything else, surely you 
dont imagine that—that I am in love with her 

~ You have been to the house a good many times 
lately when she was here,” stammered Mrs; For- 
rester, beginning to wish she had said nothing 

‘Entirely by accident. I did not know I 
should meet her. Even if I were in a position to 
marry-—which I am not—Kitty would 
not be mv choice [I don't mind v l urs 
Forrester. that I love a girl who, I ves me 
but there is no inite engagement, because I 
don't think it fair to ask her wo pledge herself 
to a poor man 

“Does Kitty know this 

‘f have not mentioned the subject to her; but 


Mrs. Forrester, she cares no more for 


I assure you, 


me than for the man in the moon! 
The good lady, however. in her secret heart, was 
not so sure of this as he was, That Kitty was not 


POSITIVE * 
How 


really love 


happy she felt 
* Poor her if she 


virl! unfortunate for 
Harold Musgrave. w 
cares nothing at all about the 


‘I really think 


should 


her!” mused kind- 
hearted woman. vreatly perturbed 


would be 0 
but 


break it 
to 


the most considerate course 


to her gently that Harold is all engaged 


somebody else.” 
So she beguiled Kitty into going shopping with 
afternoon : 


her one and as they were looking into 


a tempting window in Regent Street, she began— 


~ By-the-bye. Kitty, now that the summer is 
coming on, we must have some expeditions up 
the river. Well go down to Richmond some fine 
Saturday afternoon and take a boat there. Mr. 
Musgrave would help to row. if the boys need 
another oar. What do you say!’ 

*T should like to go very much.” 

* Well, then, shall we plan to go to Richmond 
next week, if it’s fine? And shall I invite Mr. 


Musgrave—or is there anybody else you'd rather I 


asked instead 

‘I like Harold Musgrave very much—I always 
did.” Kitty frankly. “Wasn't it 
I I believe Miss Talbot actually started 


but 


returned absard. 


rumoul 
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that we were engaged, just because we were 
thrown together a good deal! And all the 
we were just good friends—nothing more.” 
The frank tone quite settled any doubt 
Mrs. Forrester’s mind. 
I hadn't been quite 
Willie.” she thought. 
when he finds out 
no foundation but imagination ! 


time 


which 
lingered in 
‘I do 


my letter to 


so positive in 
He will chaff 
latest 


wish 


me fearfully that my 


match-making has 


And yet I’m certain Kitty really cares for some- 
body. Can she be fretting over that worthless 
young Farnham?” 

Was it an instance of that mind-telepathy we 
hear so much of nowadays that at that moment 
should appear that very Charlie whom Kitty 
had so foolishly trusted? Mrs. Forrester had 


never seen him, and therefore did not recog- 
nise the frock-coated and tall-hatted young dandy 
as he sauntered towards them. But. involuntarily. 


attracted to 
dressed in the 


his companion—a 
height of 
face 
laden 


her attention was 
blowzy woman, 


stout, 


fashion; the rice-powder which covered her 
matched by her enormous hat 


her cornflower-blue silk 


being well 
with pink flowers, dress, 
and the gaudy parasol in her white-gloved fingers. 
Even in Regent Street, the pair attracted some at- 
tention, on account of her gaudy array. 

“What a vulgar-looking woman!” Mrs. Forrester 
remarked, after they had “Not at all a 
lady, though the young man looked like a gentle- 
Who could they be, I wonder? Mother and 


passed. 


man. 
son?” 
She had not that 
crimson and her eyes flaming. 
That was Mr. Charles Farnham,” 

in a calm ie you don't 


noticed Kitty’s cheeks were 
she observed, 
voice. sorry admire 
his choice of a wife.” 

“That was Mr. Farnham. my dear?” 

“Yes, The 
not, thank 
half Barport, it did at 


might have married, but did 
Bank 


least accomplish one good 


man I 


gor dness ! If M uso@ rave's ruined 


deed in saving me from Charlie I can see now 
what a narrow escape I had from being mae 
miserable for life!” said Kitty, with manifestly 


heartfelt thankfulness. 

No, it’s quite clear that. whatever might have 
een the case in past days, she cares nothing for 
Forrester. “Certainly his 
' But what can it be 


him now,’ mused Mrs. 


hehaviour was atrocious 
that every now and then brings such a shade over 
her face?” 

Having no clue to the.puzzle, she contented her- 
self with being kinder to Kitty than ever; never 
guessing that kindness Willie’s mother was 
least agreeable to the girl who had scorned him. 
Kitty herself to speak to Mrs. 
Forrester of that dreadful day in the summer-house 
at Ellington ; 
cheeks burn, even in private. 

At the end of May, Harold Musgrave was sum- 
moned to Barport, to meet a committee composed 


from 


could not bring 


the very recollection of it made her 


of the creditors and legal administrators of the 


bank, He was requirel to clear up some 


points upon which he was best entitled to speak. 
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It was painful enough going 


back to his old 
haunts; but it was a comfort to know that enough 
would remain from the wreck to pay back to the 
smaller depositors at least two-thirds of their losses. 
But large creditors, such as Kitty Creighton, would 
only receive a mere fraction back again. 

After a week of hard and painful work, Harold 
The weather had turned dis. 
frequently 


returned to London, 
cold, as it does in early 
it would be 
pleasant to have a fire before going to bed. It was 
ready laid in the grate, and only needed a match, 
to find which he began groping amidst the rub- 
bishy ornaments which his landlady thought fit 
to crowd upon the narrow mantelpiece. 

He found no matchbox; but from behind a 
photograph of the landlady’s daughter's husband's 
aunt he fished out a letter addressed to himself, 
and posted, according to the envelope, four days 


avreeably 
summer, and it occurred to him that 


before. 
He tore it open. It was signed “ Gervase 
Strong, M.D.,’ and intimated that Miss Tennant 


had had a stroke of paralysis, was very ill, and 
requested that Mr. Musgrave would come at once 
As Harold had left instructions that all letters 
were to be forwarded to Barport, he rang the bell 
to ask Mrs. Cobb why this had not been done. 
ca) 
have taken the 
telling me—the 
girls are all alike, Mr. Musgrave ; 
life. What I 
day from Caroline 
And so on, and so on, Harold listening with but 


the girl,’ she proclaimed serenely ; “* she 
letter in and put it there 
hussy ! These 
the plague o’ 


must 
without careless 


one’s have to put up with in the 


half an ear. as he prepared to start for Cornwall 
Gardens. The grievance he thought he had against 
Miss Tennant faded from his mind; and he was 
filled with regret at having seemed to slight the 
wishes of a dying woman. 

Meadows shook his head when Harold inquired 
after the patient. 

‘She's very ill, 
the doctor says. She 


sir—in fact, there’s no hope, 

had another stroke yester- 

day, and now she can’t move hand or foot. But 

she’s quite clear-headed, and will be glad to see 

for she expected you days ago.” 

with her?” 

called, sir, and Miss 
Miss Tennant said 


you, sir, 
“Are any of her friends 
‘A crowd of people has 
from Stanham. 
write to anybody except you; but 
Trowbridge and me 


Parry’s here 


we wasn't to 


seeing how bad she was, 
made bold to send to Mrs. Parry, and she came 
over twice; but Miss Tennant wouldn't see her. 


Miss Parry came; and my 
to mind her being in the 


However, yesterday 


mistress doesn’t seem 


room; so she’s there now.” 

for Harold and his 
where lay the old 
drawn. but with 
the indomitable 


stranve meeting 


death-chamber 


It was a 
love in the 
and 


woman, her face white 


something of the old fire still in 


eyes, which were recognisable for those of 
Marian Tennant. 
She smiled feebly as Harold bent over her, 


saying how sorry he was to find her ill. and 
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explaining why he had not come before; and _ I shall be delighted to assist you in entertaining, 
then, in a voice which was the mere ghost of and managing the servants. It will be a great 
itterance. she ordered Dora and the white-capped pleasure to be with you once more. my dear 


urse to leave the room. Harold, for I have felt our separation cruelly, 
You foolish boy, to leave me in a passion as and often longed to sce you.” 
von did!” she murmured “You might have A consistent worshipper of the rising sun 


nown I was only testing you, to see whether Eleanor had always been, and would remain 
eu were mereenary enough to throw over Dora until her life’s end. Harold folded up the letter 


for the sake of an heiress You came out well, with a grievous pain at his heart that his sister 


as I hoped you would—though you persisted in should be so mercenary 


iarrelling with me. Silly Harold! and JZ was The next afternoon he went down to Stanham 
proud to send after you to make it up. Bui Vicarage to see Dora. It was delightful to find 
I'm glad you’ve come—at last.” his love at last among pleasant surroundings : 
Forgive me for my hasty judgment, Miss for in her capable hands her father’s income 
Tennant he implored penitently. “I was very went twice as far as it would with anybody else. 
ngrateful—very wrong.” He had brought an engagement ring, which he 


‘I've always liked you, Harold. You are the fitted to her finger in token that they were now 
nly man who ever dared to contradict me—to pledged before all the world. 
me the truth. I wish I had found more “And now as to our future prospects, Dora. If 


people to contradict me! If you had flattered I appropriated all Miss Tennant’s fortune, I should 

me, Harold, and cringed, as others have, I be rich. But I think it only right to hand over 

jouldn’t have left you my fortune.” half of it to the receivers, to be added to the assets 
But, Miss Tennant——” of the bank. so that the poorest shareholders 
Yes, I tell you, I've left you my money, will recover all their deposits in full. With the 

except a few legacies to hospitals I vowed I 

vould never leave it to the Parrys. But if you j 


marry Dora, Harold, it will be the same thing, 









n't it ind you wll marry her? She is a 


Harold — trie represent that Miss Tennant 
had other relations and friends with far stronger 
aims than such a very recent acquaintance as \ ey) 


mself; but, imperious even on her deathbed, 





she refused to listen. 

You will marry Dora,” she 
repeated, doubtless glad in her 
heart to think that, without 
reaaking her pledged word to 
leave nothing to the Parrys, her 
niece Annie’s family would still 


{ few more days of anxious 


1 Marian Tennant 


watching, an 
passed away. quite painlessly, 
after another stroke. which de- 
prived her of speech. All her 
rty, except the few legacies 
had mentioned. was left to 
Harold Musgrave Vast was the 
lisappointment of Mrs. Granville- 








Atkinson, and a host of others. 
vho had hoped to be remembered / 
A most gushing and affectionate ; 
from Eleanor at Southsea MAS . : eZ a) Wf 
| IO E Lili Z Wy \ 
s one of the first Harold re- Z h/ 


ed to congratulate him. 
. thousand good wishes, dear. 


ur prosperity in your new 


lie.” she wrote *“T am rejoiced 

think you will be able to give 
Pp your miserable drudgery in : j ac 
the City and take a house in a I sh 


good neighhourhood. You will. of 


yusekeeper, and Can you exist without splendour, Dora ?”—p. 550. 











remainder I shall have enough to buy a_partner- 


quietly and com- 


Snip in i Foot Dusiness and ilve 


fortably with my little wife. Can you exist 


without splendour, Dora Or is 


money indispens- 


able to your happiness? 


She hid her face on his shoulder 


murmured, “how good, how 


unselfish, you are Don't fear that I shall put 
obstacles in your way. I could live on a crust 
with Give the money to the bank. by all 


means; it could not be ter spent.” 





Harold wrote to acquaint Eleanor with 


and his plans in regard to Miss 
into furious anger at 
folly i 


wash my hands of 
1 
l 


broke 


Tennant’s fortune, she 


from this time I you! I am 








just about to become engaged to Sir Edward Blun- 
dell listinguished and v rich Anelo-Indian 
who will be able to give me once more the luxuries 
of which I have been so unfai ce prived,” 





CHAPTER 


XIX. 
EDEN. 


YEAR had gone by since the events 


recorded in the last chapter, and 
Kitty was at home once more, not a 
than 
She was 


little improved. in more ways 


one. by her stay in London, 





af more tolerant. more considerate, than 
i to be: her mother’s right hand in the 
and a general favourite in Barport society. 


Was at school in Germany: and Arthur, 
Oxford, after most arduous 
at the Inner Temple. 
were seated at breakfast 


morning in late 


aken honours at 


id entered his name 





family at The 
one sunny June, discussing the 


letters received by the post Mr. Anderson handed 


one to his wife. which had just arrived from Willie 
Forrester. who had settled down again in London, 


vL10N 


with a reatly enhanced reput 


that boy out,” he observed dubiously. 








him down here again and again, 


but he has always made som and now he 


littl. 


excuse ; 
chance of his spending even 


part of his summer vacation 


here, as I had hoped. 
Dr. Forrester thought 


But for some reason or other 
better of it for he 


take in 


1 
whither he had planned a trip. I 


wrote, saying that he could 
» Channel Islands, 
f quite convenient, 
August— 


Barport ute for the 


he would run down on the second of 





hich was a Saturday—and stay till Tuesday, over 
Holiday. 

So it was arranged. Kitty said nothing, but 
heartily wished she 


could get right away for a time. 
he way as much as [ can,” 
she reflected: and she would as soon have crossed 
ld with a raging bull in it as come forward 


Willie 


ve ry 


arrived in the 


well 


with the rest when even- 


and very 


decided and 


manly : 


looking 
and his manner was certainly more 


authoritative than two 


years ago. 
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-* However,. 





evening chatting with his 


lie spent the 
in the study : 


uncle 
and next day, being Sunday, there 
was a refuge from embarrassing thought at church 
so Kitty 
with her 
for dear life at 


Monday was unfortunately pouring wet, 


shut herself up in a = spare bedroom 
sewing-machine. and worked as if 
some charity garments promised to the vicar’s wife 
The others did not much, for 


the sound of their talk and laughter floated up the 


seem to miss her 


stairs to Kitty, as she sat over her long seams, 
back to 
her: they 


As soon as tea over she 


The 


could easily amuse 


Was 


slipped 


her work others did not need 


themselves in her absence 


At six oclock the clouds parted and the sup 


came out; and Kitty. who had not had a breath 


of fresh air that day, could not resist the tempt. 
ution to sally forth She put on thick shoes, 
and went down the garden to her favourite seat 
overlooking the bay, drinking in the heavenly 
freshness of the air, and revelling in that most 


glorious time of summer, a fine evening after 


heavy rain. 
a hedge of 


The seat was screened at the back by 
feathery, light-green 


tamarisk; so that 


anyone sitting there was invisible from the rest 
of the garden. Therefore when Willie Forrester 
suddenly appeared round the green hedge, he was 


taken aback at seeing Kitty. But he 
managed to hide it cleverly, merely saying, “ What 
Miss 
equally polite and cold 


breath of fresh air,” 


probably 


a lovely evening, Creighton!” in a tone 
faltered 
she, hoping that her cheeks did not look as red as 
felt. “It is 
turned so wet 


“IT came out for a 


unfortunate that it should 
here, 


they most 
have now you are ” she 


continued. 
* Oh, 


house. 


Rosa . has 
What a 
‘Something like your sister Catherin 


kept us all amused in the 


bright girl she is! 
remarked 
is vetting on so 


timidly. “I am glad she 


Your 


Kitty 


well at Girton. mother must be very 
prou 1 of her.” 
* Mother is 


* She 


all,” 


hever 


proud of us was his simple 


answer. thinks there were such chil- 
Certainly there 
retrieving the family 
Allan, 
years to pay for our education. 


do think he 
know! I-—I 


dren as hers since the world began. 
does seem a prospect of our 
fortunes a littie—thanks to Uncle who de- 
himself for 
“Tt was just like him to do it. I 
kindest man I 

prejudiced against him at 


know 


Kitty answered tremu- 


nied 


is the very best and 


must confess I was 
first, but 


have been very sorry for it. 


since I came to him well 
lously. 


Willie 


blue eyes. 


turned to her with a glad light in his 


that. Miss Creigh- 
Uncle 


*I’m pleased to hear 
ton. I 
Allan.’ 


you say 


always like people to appreciate 
my first dislike was not con- 
fined to him,” Kitty. bravely resolving to 
utter all that was in her mind now she had begun. 
the opportunity 


* Unfortunately, my 
went on 
never have 


wrong of me, but I let it 


She knew she might 


again. “It was very 


prejudice me against his family and friends: against 
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ver—against you. But if—if you would 
me, and promise not to think any more’ in such a mercenary 
; am no longer 
led with a choking sob. him!” 











back now, I wonder how I could ever have believed 





Suddenly he sat down on the seat beside her. 


distress yourself, Miss Creighton,” he said 
malice : 


Of course, I ought 


I don't bear any 
again, 


spoken at all that day when— Suddenly he 


topped in confusion, for he had been about “TI do wish 


When you were engaged to Mr. Farnham.” 


[ had promised to marry Charlie Farn- I have ever been 
l mistaken. 


luded, quite tranquilly. “We really 
even then, though it had not been 


innounced How blind you and 


greatly 





again—by 


your have just said 


ust have thought me. to be deluded into ask whether. now 
ever learn to love me as I love you? 


Looking 


substance 


“Farnham behaved 
there is no *T dont think 
did,” sighed remorseful Kitty. 


much about what 


chance, 





jee 
Ja” 

The sunset faded over the sea, the twinkling 
lights of Barport began to appear through the 


still the two remained there, too com- 
pletely absorbed in their happiness to heed time or 
place. Kitty had sobbed out all her remorse for 
her past errors and 


trees; but 


shortcomings on her lover's 
and was now at peace with herself and 
all the world. She had endured enough of mental 
conflict during the past two years to appreciate to 
the full the Supposing 
Willie had never returned to Barport—had never 
asked her to be his wife? She would then have 
gone unmarried to her grave; she knew that now. 


shouider, 


blessedness of her lot. 
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as she thought how narrowly she had escaped 
wrecking her whole life’s happiness: all throug) 
prejudice—blind prejudice ! 7 

*Uncle Allan will be so pleased.” observed Willie, 
breaking the silence. “ He has always been so fond 
of you, Kitty.” 

“He is the noblest man in the world!” she an- 
swered with enthusiasm. And although lovers are 
proverbially jealous, Willie did not 
assertion. 

*Let us go and tell him,” he 

She rose obediently ; 


contradict the 


said. 
but somehow, although the 


distance was not great, they were some time in 


Her brief infatuation for Charlie Farnham once reaching the house. Perhaps it was because the 
over, Willie had reigned without a rival in her way led through the Garden of Eden, or what 
heart. seemed such to them in the fulness of their 
But how nearly she had lost all! She shivered content. 
10 = 
EARTH=BOUND. * 
By Frances Ridley Havergal. 
Written on St. Katherine's Rock, Tenby, October 22nd, 1854. 
ow 
1) HESE months, alas ! have been to me The choicest fruits of earthly vales 
? As some long mournful dream ; But tempt to pall and cloy. 
ee 6 - Q 
Without, all sunshine, joy and glee ; 
sa é My heart can never rest below, 
Within, not one bright gleam. : 
And yet it cannot ris 
I feel that Earth, with chilling hand, ‘Tis numbed as by the winter snow, 
Has touched my inmost soul ; On earth it senseless lies. 
I cannot seek that happy land P . , 
a, : Oh! shall I e’er again be free 
Which was my longed-for goal. : : ; 
From Lethargy’s cold grasp 
The thrilling lays of angel choirs Or must my soul eternally 
[In my heart echoes found ; Die in his deadly clasp ! 
Now though they tune their silver lyres, . 


[ hear nor voice nor sound. 


Time was when, heeding naught beside, 
I fixed my gaze on high ; 

But Earth that fount of light hath dried ; 
For Heaven I have no eye. 


The love is gone which I to give 
sought ; 
life 1 live, 


For other love is naught. 


To Jesus evel 


All loveless is the 


The fairest flowers have bloomed around 
My path each passing day, 
And seemingly my head was crowned 


With garlands sweet and gay. 


Why is it all their fragrance fails 


To give me peace or joy ? 


* A correspondent 


has forwa 


rded, as hit 





herto unpublished, these int 


Why should it? 
Why this despairing tone ! 


Why this sullen woe ? 


‘an Jesus vanquish every foe, 


Save Lethargy alone ! 


One look from Him would break the spel 
Which seems to rivet me ; 
One touch of His 


\ll powerless would he. 


those fetters fell 


The palsied nerve would feel 
The eye regain its sight. 
The angels’ music fill the 


All would be joy ind dight. 


My Saviour, only speak the word, 

And this shall quickly be. 
Thou, Who my sighing song hast heard, 
Haste to deliver me! 


eresting lines 


from the pen of t ate gifted a 























By the Rev. 





‘““When I make up My jewels.” 


{SIDE my country home last 
there pic- 
turesque stream tumbling 
down the hillside in a series 
of waterfalls. Where _ it 


autumn Was a 





calmly entered the lake 
there was a little bay, on 
whose beach the white 


pebbles were arranged in regular order, 
according to their size; the largest ones 
being innermost in the channel of the 
stream, and the smallest outermost at the 
elge of the water. Beyond the fringe of 
ebbles, there was lying over the yellow 
nl «a heap of crimson particles that 
sparkled m the sun. Taking up a_ small 
quantity of this strange substance in my 
hand, and examining it with a magnitying 
glass, 1 found that it consisted entirely of 
Innute fragments of garnet one of the 
few jewels of our own country. The rocks 
over which the stream flowed near its 
source were full of these crystals, and the 
action of the water, especially in times ot 


Hugh Macmillan, 




















D.D., LL.D. 
MALACHI iii. 17. 
flood, had broken them away from their 
setting, ground them to powder, brought 


them down over the whole wild course of the 
stream, and finally deposited them on the 
margin of the bay in a place by themselves. 
Each of the shining particles of this heap 


of garnet sand was picked out from the 
rocks by the white fingers of the stream, 
held carefully in their grasp all the way, 
and at last was laid with other particles 
of the same kind in this spot. Not one 
grain was left behind in the bed of the 
stream, or was mingled and confused with 
the other sand that lined the beach. 


When I saw this deposit of jewelled sand, 


and thought of the different ways in which 
the separate crystal grains were collected 
together on the shore of the lake, it seemed 
to me a most striking example of the 
certainty and uniformity of Nature’s work. 
And surely, I reflected, if a stream can do 
this, what may we not expect from Him 
who gave it this wonderful power! He 


t 


Himself in the days of His flesh arranged 
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the hungry multitude in hundreds 
and by fifties on the green grass, to feed 
and He disposed 
of His erave-clothes in the sepulchre, 
according to the same orderly method. The 
thought of His making up His jewels acquires 
significance from this consideration. 
The stream does not lose one of the grains 
of garnet sand, but safely gathers them all 
heap on the brink of the lake ; 
of those whom God gives to Christ, 
He will none, but will gather them 
ull from the four quarters of heaven, and 
they shall be with one accord in one place 
Monica, the pious mother of 
when she was a widow, had 
his death, to be laid 
srave of her husband, whom she 
loved and mourned. But she re- 
from Tagaste, in the north of Africa, 
had lived her married life, and 
took up her with her son at Ostia, 
on the sea-coast near Rome—far from her 
native place. And when she was dying there 
she gave up her to be 
laid beside her husband, and asked her son 
to bury her on the Italian “ For,” 
“nothing is far from God. There 
fear lest He at the last day should 
from whence to raise me up.” 


1 
ranks by 
them more conveniently ; 


own 


al new 


into one 
and sO), 


lose 


for evermore. 
St. Augustine, 
aun ardent desire, after 
in the 
deeply 
moved 
where she 
abode 


long-cherished wish 
shore 

she said, 
is no 
not know 


But let us look a little more closely at 
the meaning of the text, and we shall find 
two thoughts in it that ought to interest 


making 
there is 
together. 


first, the 
up of the single jewels, and then 
up ot all the j wels 


and impress us. There is, 


the making 
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‘in the beauty of 











How are 
formed, 


lives 


How are single jewels made up? 
solid 
in which 

haustibly ” ? 
blind atoms to cvather together the substance 
of the crystal, to exclude all foreign matter, 


rainbows of the earth 
“the power of light inex- 
What impulse determines the 


those 


that 


seens 


and to into 
shape and 


the living 


build it up 
symmetry ! It 


exquisite 
akin to 
working 
foliage and 


which we see 
and 


force 
flowers 


shells, and attaining its highest expression 
in the human face. Under the control of 
this seemingly vital principle, particle is 


added 
perfect translucency of kindred material, as 
it you looking into the very heart of 
a mountain lake, in brilliancy and yet 
softness of colour which fades or 
dim, and in the 

of the even lines as_ they 


to particle in harmonious order, in 
were 


never 
grows consummate pre- 
cision 
into the faultless angles. 

We are accustomed to regard the rock as 
motionless and changeless. But it is 
stantly undergoing molecular change in its 
interior, transforming the chalk and the lime- 


converge 


con- 


stone into marble, and the flint into rock- 
crystal and amethyst. The phrase “ the 
living rock,” which we use so frequently, 


has thus a meaning which we are. only 
beginning to understand. 
And out of what unexpected 


are the loveliest 


materials 
jewels made up! — The 
common clay of fields, which soils the 
hands of those labour in it: the very 
dust and mud under our feet, types of all 
impurity and worthlessness, are built up into 
the twin 
sapphire and ruby 

the sapphire which 
embodies the blue of 
clear- 


our 
W ho 


stars of 


heaven in its 


ness, and the ruby 
which embodies the 
volcanic fire in its 


flame. The 
which we see 
the low 


ruddy 
flint 

employed in 
liest ot uses, building 
up the yellow straw 
ot the 
forming the 


corn, and 
vranite 


bones and ribs of 
the mountains, is 
changed into ame- 
thyst and jasper, 
onyx and _— chryso- 
ase And the 


earbon that forms 


the soot of our chim- 








lake. 


A mountain 





smoke 


neys, and the 
and 


of our cities, 

















the bla she f hearths, and all the 
waste of our household an 1 industrial life, 
is metamorphosed — inte the hardest and 
brightest gem that we know, matter in its 
purest and mos ‘ limed form—the incom- 

Thus God itural world maketh 
up His } ind does He not by the 
wonderful transformations of His grace make 
up His living jewels in a similar way, and 
out of simila unexpected materials / He 
digs them out of the fearful pit and out 
of the miry clay He plucks them as 
brand Tron t burning He raises them 
from lvin x th pots, blackened and 
degraded by the bon lay ot the world. le 
breaks their hard and stony hearts in order 

prepare them for His saving and sanctify 
ing proces Read the catalogue which St. 
Paul draw p, in his terrible indictment 

the vi ot which the Corinthian con 
vertSs were g uilty in their unconverted state 

a catalogu hich makes you blush for 
your humanit ind the Apostle Says, “Such 

re some of you; but ve are washed, but 
ve are sanctified, but ve are justified in 
the Name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of oul (rod God can change the 


vilest life into the noblest by the wonderful 

hemy of His grace. Christ came to save 
sinners, even the hief; and out of every 
ondition of moral declension and misery he 
has raised them, and transformed them in 
the renewing of their minds, and made 
them new creatures in Himself. 

God maketh up His jewels in ways as 
marvellous as the precious stones of earth 
we formed in its bowels by igneous and 
WuUeoUs wrency They are chosen in the 
furnace of affliction; thev are drawn out of 

ny waters I have seen sparkling velis 
in the lava thrown out of the crater of 

Vesuvius ind we know that heat of the 
vreatest intensity and extending over enor 
ous periods of time is necessary to form 
some precious stones. If you apply a certain 
degree of heat to clay, you will make it 
to brick if you apply a greater degree 
of heat, you will make it into porcelain : 
it if you could apply the greatest heat 
f all, and = fo the longest period, you 
could transform it into a ruby. And so 
when God wants to make up His living 
jewels, He heats the furnace of affliction 

n times ho than it was wont to be, 

order that the clay of their nature may 


} turned into the 


radiant ruby of His 
vrace, and exhibit the endurance and beauty 
of fait und the purity of flame itself. 

The spirit wal life of most ot God's people 


severe trial or has 


has eithe ) un in 


l some 
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by it. 


They have 


His 


been greatly 
had 


gracious 


developed 
thank the Lord for 
and for His severe 
Before they were afflicted they 
went astray, but they keep His word. 
In the confidence of the flesh they said in 
their prosy rity, “J shall moved ; 
by Thy favour Thou has made my mountain 
And their inert 
made them dull and opaque as 
But the Lord had a gracious 
and He began in them 
changes which were not 
jeyous but grievous to flesh and blood, but 
which altered their nature, and 
them shining gems, showing forth the praises 


cause to 
ericvousness 
voodness. 
now 
never he 
to stand strong. 
perity had 
itself. 


their cise, 


pre ss 


the rock 
design in 
movements ana 


whole made 


otf Him who had called them out of dark 
ness into His marvellous light. And_ to 
all His suffering ones He says, “Oh, thou 
afflicted, tossed with tempest and not com 
forted! behold, I will lay thy stones with 
fair colours, and lay thy foundations with 


sapphires. And I will make thy windows 
of agates, and thy gates of carbuncles, and 
all thy borders of pleasant stones.” 

And not only is the substance, as it 
were, of God's jewels made up in this way, 
but the form of these jewels is also made 
up by the dealings of God’s providence 
and Jewels, however beautiful 
they come from Nature’s hands, are not at 
first what they are capable of being made 
by the lapidary. In many instances they 
are rough and the outside, and 
look like common pebbles on the highway. 
The angles of nature are not which 
fully exhibit their inward beauty and trans 
parency; and therefore they require to be 
cut and polished in order that these may be 
revealed to the best advantage. They often 
also have flaws which need to be removed ; 


vrace. when 


coarse on 


those 


for blemishes are very distinctly seen in 
jewels by the very simplicity and trans 
parency of their substance; and the pro 
cess of removing these flaws necessarily 
wastes the jewel and reduces its size. 
But the loss is amply made up by the 


r 
vem 


sreatly increased brilliancy which the 


acquires. And so God’s jewels, after they 


are taken out of the pit, require to be 
shaped in conformity with God’s standard 
of righteousness, and fashioned into the 


likeness of Christ. 
but they need to be 
part. The v 
nature requires to be 
with their title: 
God. The 


They are new creatures, 
renewed in every 
God, but their 
made harmonious 
they need to beconre sons ot 
grace in them = is 
it has as yet only made them 
Spirit, 
conditions in 


are sons of 


pre CESS of 


only begun ; 
susceptible to the operations of the 
them 


and prepared — in the 








uw 


t 


mighty results of 


can be 


which the erace 
earried out. 
The faults 
jewels, are 
ot ( ther 
Christians. 


of Christians, like 
conspicuous 
just 

smallest 


blemishes in 
than those 
they 

the 


more 
pe ople, 
The 


are 
clia- 


because 


flaw in 
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were, so that they may shine with more 
sparkling radiance in the light of His 


love. Salvation is just the making up 
in this way of God's jewels, forming 
their substance and = shaping them; the 
Divine change wrought in them and on 


them whereby the sinner becomes the 


saint. It is a process which commences, 






















" ay 


~ 





Sparkling gems thrown out of the crater of 
Vesuvius. 


mond is greatly multiplied owing to its 
high refraction; and so in the 
burning and shining light of the Christian 
the slightest infirmity or weak 
greatly exaggerated. These faults 
judiciously 


degret of 


character 
ness 1S 
have to be 


and weaknesses 


removed. God's jewels are not allowed 
to remain in their native state. They 
are subjected to trying processes to take 
away their flaws, and to develop more 
fully the beauty of their Christian char 


acter. By the special trials that come to 
Christ’s followers: by the godly 
sorrow that unto life, 
they are made meet for the inheritance of 
the saints in light. And the limitations of 
their life by the restraints of 
and by their own disappointments in reach 
their 


them as 


worketh repentance 


Providence, 


high ideals, are God’s methods 


His 


ing 


facets of jewels, as. it 


of cutting the 


_ % ‘ “ ay 
—_ 





like that of crystallisation in the dark 
amorphous ] secret) moment, 
when the into new 
relations and to conform to the heavenly 
order; but it is a process which reaches 
slowly, 


rock, Im a 


soul begins to pass 


its consummation f and is not 
finished till the redeemed soul and body, 
united for ever after death, are glorified 
in the eternal glory of 
the Redeemer. — 
But let us look for a 
little at the other 
thought or mak 
ing up His jewels to 
collectively. 
This is what the earthly 
His busi- 
inake up 
He is an artist, 


God's 
qe the v 


jeweller does. 


ness Is to 


jewels, 





nal sets 
lewels, puts 
them in a 
framework — of 


gold or silver, 
sO as to bring 
out and en- 
hance their 

and make them 
to wear as personal 
He combines 

jewels in a 





beauty, 
useful 
ormmaments. 

a number of 
bracelet or breoch or 
coronet i such a 
that 
the brilliancy of the other. 
And his” skill ards taste 
are displayed in the arrangements that do 
this most effectively. And so God makes up 
His living jewels in’ the They 
form the ornaments of Christ's 
glory; they are to be worn on 
the breastplate of the Redeemer. And 
therefore His | combined 
in order to 
In the 
priest each tribe of 


way 


n 
each helps to increase 


same Way. 
are to 


crown ot 


jewels ve to be 
W hole. 

high 
represented 


make up a_ resplendent 


breastplate «i the Jewish 
Israel] 


Wats 


and the 


by a different stone of its own, 

union of the different hues and qualities 
of the jewels made up one magnificent 
jewel, which illumined the darkness of the 


Holy Place by its radiance. 
What a 


' 
pt ISSESS . 


God 
and 


dloes 


vitts 


Vast ewels 


What 


variety of 


diversities of 

















operations t ! ure in His workshop of 
vrace! Every individual case is an_ indi 
vidual variety All the disciples of our 
Lord are essentially one. Yet every Chris 
tian exhibits peculiarities of character, 
experience and attainments differing from 
those of every other Christian. In one 
reason IS the strong point, in another 
faith, or hope, or love. The religion of 
one is shy and_ self-distrusting; that of 


another is bold and confident. 


Paul exhibited the  streneth of faith, 
Peter the power of zeal, and John the 
force of love Fiery energy characterised 
Elijah, and meek gentleness Elisha. 
Mary is quiet and meditative, Martha 
is the busy practical Christian. And _ all 
these varieties of Christian character are 
reflections, caused by individual peculiar 


manifold 
colours 


grace of God: just 
and qualities of 
caused by something peculiar in 
refracting in a 
sun. 


ities, of the 
as all the 


ewels ar 


VarLlous 


each, 
rays of 
s up these varied excellences 
into resplendent 
sorts of saints to make 
while preserving its 
relieves, heightens, 
and sets off the The well-adjusted 
together into a_ brilliant 
acts as the complement of 
the othe: the the diamond is 
softened by the the emerald; and 
the purple of the amethyst glows with a 
with the moon- 
the ultimate set 


the compositlor of 
different 
And 
of gifts 
whole. It 


neaven each 


manner the the same 


God make 
and one 
takes all 


jewel, 


vraces 


own beauty and value, 
; rest. 
contrasts blend 
harmony each 
. lustre of 


repose ot 


association 
pearl. In 


deeper hue in 


light of the 


ting of the Redeemer’s crown, each of the 
infinite variety of jewels, by its own 
special qualities, will contribute — to the 


brilliancy of the 
God ip His jewels from every age 
nd country Natural jewels are found in 


W he le. 


makes 


vlobe, in 


every part of the every variety 
of geological formation, from the oldest to 
the most recent. And so God has had in 
every age and uuntry a people to show 
forth His praise. What a wonderful fore 


i's collocation of His jewels 
Pentecostal 
first preaching of 
Medes and Elam 
and the Mesopotamia 
ind in Judea and Cappadocia, in Pontus 
and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in Egypt 
the parts of Lybia about Cyrene, 
rs of Rome, Jews and Proselytes, 


shadowing ot G 
have we In that scene at 
Jerusalem, where at the 
the Gosp 1, Parthians and 


ites, dwellers in 


! 
and in 
ind strana 
Cretes and Arabians, were brought under the 


power oF the 


truth, and were gathered into 
the Christian Church ! From part 


jewels collected. 


every 


the world God's 


are 
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He says to the north, “Give up,” and to 
the south, “Keep not back; bring My 
sons from afar, and My daughters from the 


ends of the earth 

What a scene will that be on the 
day when He maketh up His jewels ; 
and heaven shall shine with the glorious 
combination of all the excellent of the 
earth who have ever lived! Rooted and 
grounded in One common love, each re- 
deemed and_ glorified soul, with all those 
saints, shall know the love that  passeth 
knowledge, and shall be filled with all the 
fulness of God. Imagination cannot grasp 
the transcendent realities which underlie 


these things. But through the door opened 
in heaven, by the resurrection and ascension 
of our crucified 
is given to us of the making up of God’s 
jewels in the city. We see that 
the light of the city is like unto a stone 
most precious, even like a jasper stone clear 
as crystal. We see the foundations of the 
city gérnished with all manner of precious 
stones, and bearing the names of the twelve 
apostles; and the twelve unfold 
themselves to us as twelve great resplendent 


once tedeemer, a glimpse 


celestial 


gates 





The Jewish breastplate of precious stones, 











ui 


pearls. That vision of the heavenly city, 
revealed to us at the close of the New Testa- 
ment, is just the expansion and fulfilment 
of the promise made to the saints at the 
close of the Old Testament. ‘They shall 
be Mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that 
day when I make up My jewels.” 

When the jewels are made up in. this 
manner it is in order that they may never 
be taken down again. Jewels are the most 
enduring of all earthly substances. Matter 
is worked up in them into its most perfect 
and lasting form. Leaves fade and tlowers 
die, but jewels abide. One generation of 
human beings passeth away and another 
generation cometh, but the rubies and sap- 
phires and diamonds which they have worn 
survive unchanged: and out of tombs 
thousands of years old they are taken 
with all their original lustre. They are 
not affected by the weathering of the 
seasons, to which the mountains and the 
rocks in the course of ages succumb. The 
mountains shall depart and the hills be 
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death, and stability 
by constant chanve. 't is in the very 


Life is maintained by 


nature of living things to perish. The 
tissue of the human frame is composed of 
the most volatile materials, which have the 
quickest powers of combination and change: 
and therefore, with every breath and move 


ment, some part of us dies—and finally the 
whole body dies when it ceases to change 
with sufticient rapidity. But the jewels that 
adorn the brooch on the bosom and_ the 
bracelet on the arm cannot change their 


substance or form, but must remain always 
the same crystals of finished perfection. ’ 

And therefore it is that the Bible em- 
ploys jewels as images of the unchangeable 
permanence of the heavenly state, of the 
walls and foundations of the New Jerusa 
lem, and of the immortal life of the white. 
robed inhabitants. While here on earth 
everything is fading and vanishing, the in- 
heritance above is incorruptible and undefiled 
and fadeth not away. While here we all 
do fade as a leaf, and all our glory 





is as the flower of 
the vrass, God our 
Saviour makes up 
His living jewels 
ot heavenly — mar 
terials. The per- 
fection of the lite 


Martha, the busy practical Christian. that is. lived in 


+ 


removed, but jewels continue .to maintain 
their first perfect form unimpaired. Living 
things must be made of substances that 
can pass quickly into new combinations 
and forms, in order that the functions of 
life may be carried on by them: and there 
foi‘ t] eV are made to decay and pe rish. 








Christ Jesus, crys- 
tallised with so much pain and toil and cost, 
will never change. Presented faultless before 
the presence ot God's vlory with exceeding 
joy, it will never lose that lustre of fault- 
lessness. As long és heaven endures, 80 
long will its living jewels ontinue in com- 
pleteness and purity and unity of life. 
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| THAT DREADFUL 
| Boy! 
| 


An ‘‘Old Maid’s’’ Experiences. 
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ES, I had almost 
decided at last to 
try the Found- 
ling”; for I was 
getting tired of 
horrowing — chil- 
dren, who always 
had to be re 
turned to fond 
parents just as I 
was becoming at- 
tached to them. 

| wanted to 
possess a little 
creature that I 
could look upon 
is Guite my own, to train as I liked—a sort of 
reehold property to be cultivated according to 


my own Taste 


[ belong to that cheerful and admirable com- 
munity of unappropriated blessings commonly 
Uled * old maids,” and have neither kith nor kin 
to cheer the solitude of my hearth, and though, as 
| have mentioned, I often borrow a child, it is not 


the same as having one all to oneself. 

Once I was advised to try keeping an animal, 
that patent remedy for old maids. Well, I started 
vith a cat—a dear thing who had only one fault ; 


he was always having, in season and out of 
ason, such layers of mischievous kittens that she 
had to go [ tried a dog next, a sweet little woolly 
reature, who looked as if his fur was put in curl- 


papers every night; but it wasn't. He did not 
have kittens—he had thieves on the brain instead ; 
suspected a thief in every tradesman and 


visitor that came to the house, and made their 


egs a misery to them. He dreamt of thieves, 
nd woke up at all hours of the night to seurry 
ibout the house in search of them. I believe 
he ate thieves in imagination. I kept him six 
months ; then, feeling sorely in need of a night’s 


rest, [| cave him away. 



















My next ven- 
ture was a 
parrot. Parrots 
hadn't families 
—at least, as 
far as I knew 
—and they 
didn't object to 
thieves. Then 
they could talk, 
which is always 
a sociable 
~ quality; so I 
bought one of 
a man in the 
ie street. It was 
a beautiful bird 
to look at, and “a rare good ‘un to talk,” the 
owner assured me. My hopes rose. Surely | 
had secured the right thing this time! 

Polly, however, began our acquaintance by nip- 
ping a choice morsel ont of my finger, which struck 
her as so funny that she wanted to do it again. 
Her vocabulary was not more select than were 
her manners; the amount of bad language that 
bird had in stock made one feel quite faint. 

Now a parrot who was not sociable, and had 
only a gift for bad language, was not to be borne, 
so I got rid of her; and then there was nothing 
left but the * Foundling.” 

Yes, I would adopt a child ; some dear little 
orphan-boy, who would be the joy and delight 
of my younger days, the companion of maturer 
years, the staff and solace of old age. 

[ had already seen him safely through measies, 
chicken-pox, and a preparatory school. I had 
watched over his career at the University, and 
the budding of his virgin moustache ; I had seen 
him established as a shining light in one of the 
professions ; I had selected his wife and prescribed 
for his children, and had even got as far as the 
tears of gratitude and affection he was to shed 
over my tombstone, when a plaintive little voice 
at my elbow recalled me from the clouds. 

I was returning from a shopping expedition in 
town when my reverie was thus broken in upon. 
The tears of my adopted son and my own tomb 
stone vanished, and in their place I saw a small 
a very small—boy, gazing up at me with eyes as 
blue as an Italian sky at noonday. 

* Please, mum, give us a copper—-do.’” he was 
pleading in very beseeching tones, and he cer- 
tainly looked, peor mite! as if one would not 
come at all amiss to his exchequer. 

He was draped one could hardly call it clothed) 
in a wondrous medley of tattered odds and ends 
that did duty as garments, and through the various 
apertures of which his limbs made acquaintance 
with the outer world. The blue eyes gleamed out 
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like sunshine beneath a mass of tangled golden 
curls, very innocent of brush or comb, and the 
small delicate features and complexion of soiled 
lilies tormed a contrast’ to 
perfect cherub’s like one ot 
Raphael's angels, if we could imagine a cherub 
in sore need of soap and a handkerchiet. 

* Please, mum, penny : that 
awful peckish.”. And a dirty little hand was 
held out pleadingly. 

“Tell me first what your name is, my 
man, and [ will see if I can help. you.” 

* Bill, please, mum.” 

It was a disappointment. 
all a cherubi 

* And where do you live 

“Oh! I jus’ lives anywheres.’ 

“But where is your mother?” 

“Oh, lor 


and 
the rags: a 


roses strange 


face, 


I ’se 


give us a 


little 


“Bill” was not at 


sort of a name. 
sa 


I never ad none.” 


,? 


‘But your father, then / 
* Ain't got one ; 
“Haven't you anyone to look after you?” 
“Qh! I just looks after myself, I does.” 


dads arn't no good.” 





do!” 


ase, mem, Live 


us a copper 
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“Well, Bill, would you like to come home and 
have some dinner with me?” 
* Blowed if I wouldn't!” 

shone with delight. 
“Come, then.” 
Bill shuffled along by my side as fast as his 


And the blue eyes 


hoots would allow hin, being several sizes too big, 
and, having shed part of their soles and top 
leather, it required great skill not to part com- 
pany with them altogether. 

As we walked along, a design began to form 
itself in my mind. Suppose | were to adopt this 
poor little waif from the streets, who evidently 
had not a soul belonging to him. What a 
beautiful boy” he would be when washed and 
clothed, and surely only a sweet, guileless nature 
could look out of those heavenly blue eyes! Soap, 
a pocket-handkerchief, and a comb, would effect a 
regular transformation scene, and the beggar-boy 
would bloom into the cherub. 

His language, of course, was a drawback : but 
he was would soon unlearn that. 
The outer man, however, must be my first care; 
so, turning into an outfitter’s 
establishment that we passed, 
I ordered some clothes to be 
sent home immediately. 

As I approached my own 
door with Bill's grubby little 
hand in mine, I felt my spirits 
sink a trifle. What would cook 
and Jane say! (Jane is my 
maid.) Not that I mean to 
infer [ am the least afraid of 
cook and Jane—most certainly 
not—bnt I entertain a certain 
respect for their opinions, and 
perhaps they might not be 
quite inclined to look at Bill 
from my point of view. 

Jane opened the door to us, 
lifted her 
far as they would go at sight 


so young he 


and eyebrows as 
of my companion. 

* Jane,’ | began very firmly, 
though my heart felt as if it 


were sinking into my boots, 
“this little boy is coming to 
stay with me for a time I 


have ordered some clothes to 
home directly, and 
turn on the 

bath-room : 


be sent 
will you please 
hot water in the 
[mm going to give him a bath.” 

“He looks as if he wanted 
it, ma’am,” replied Jane in 
freezing tones, “and perhaps 
I had better bring a scrubbing- 
brush too.” 











' burl 





I quietly ignored this sareasm, and took Bill to 


the time the 
was dressed, 
ilised my 
emalion was 


sped him 


good, he shou 


nid } 
I id learn te 
wn 
sil gh 
! = 
‘ 
I Ll 
’ 
’ 
iwide fi 
, 
g cl 
} 1 
| l 
r 
SIM 
nife, th 
ted W 
mad 


bath-roon 


before 


ind to confess that 


1. He submitted very patiently to 
with the encouraging prospect of 
him. The clothes arrived by 
washing was over, and when he 
my me wly adopted son more than 
expectations. The little tatter 
transformed into the prettiest boy 
wish With tears of emotion | 
n my arms, and told him, if he were 
ld stay with me always, and we 
) love one another very, very dearly. 


t, mum,” was the placid answer, and 


up pathetically in my face, he 
we goin’ to grub soon ? 


sill’s manners at 


ch to be desired, and opened out to 


The first 
his plate a preliminary 


dl for future instruction. 


sat-sleeve (how thankful 


with his « 


ld not see the indignity offered 

kery), and then he fell to with 

ly table utensil he was evidently 
using it with an agility that 

my hair stand on end, for fear le 


Twat Dreavrut Boy! 


“Oh, gosh! what a pudden!” 


Glasses he scorned 


wanted to 


should swallow it by mistake. 
as quite superfluous, and, when he 
drink, seized the water-jug and satisfied his thirst 
from that, setting it down again with a thump 
that spoke well for his muscles. 

Jane, who waited on us, looked unutterable 
things. I never knew before how many dis- 
agreeable emotions the human countenance was 
capable of expressing. 

It was a great relief when the pudding appeared, 
and knives, at any rate, were moved out of harm’s 
way. At the sight of it, Bill was fairly shaken 
out of the placid composure he had evinced ever 
since he came into the house: a bright rose-flush 
glowed on his cheeks, his bine eyes shone with 
enthusiasm, and, tilting back his chair, he ex 
claimed in rapturous tones 

“Oh, gosh! what a pudden! 

After dinner Bill and I retired to the drawing- 
room. Now that the inner man had been amply 
attended to, I thought the time had come for a 
little judicious conversation ; so, taking the boy 
on my lap and nestling the curly head on my 
shoulder, I began to talk to him seriously. In 
the first place, I told him his name should be 
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henceforth Willy (Bill was really too dreadful), 
and that should be the commencement of our new 
relations to one another. I depicted the lite we 
would lead together, and the happy days in store 
for us, when Willy had learnt to be a good, well- 
behaved little boy; he listened very quietly, a 
sweet dreamy Jook stealing gradually over the 
beautiful little face. Ah! his heart was touched 
it last, and with love and patience this neg- 
lected little instrument would give forth sweet 
tunes in time. 

Presently he murmured in soft, contented tones, 
“Oh, criky, bean’t I full: I’se like to bust!” 
Then all of a sudden he started up, his eyes 
kindling with delight—* I’m blowed if there ain’t 
a Punch and Judy in the street !”—and, shooting 
off my lap like a pea from a pop-gun, he was out 
of the room and the house before the last fond 
words were out of my mouth. A minute more, 
md he was flourishing about in the middle of the 
dirty road like a dancing Dervish on hot bricks. 
I thought of ringing for Jane to fetch him in, but 
remembered she was most likely at her tea, so 
drummed on the window-panes instead, but all to 
no use; only when “ Punch and Judy” had de- 
parted did Willy return, his nice new clothes 
spattered from head to foot, his pretty shoes in 
a state to upset the serenest nerves. 

“Oh, Willy!” I cried, tears of mortification 
starting to my eyes, “what have you been 
doing? Just look at your clothes !” 

Well, I specs I be rather mucky,” he answered, 
glancing down at his garments very composedly ; 
and then, looking up into my face with friendly 
concern, he asked, “ What are yer blubberin’ for ! 
‘As anyone bin lickin’ yer?” 

A few days passed, during which time I gained 
a new and startling knowledge of how much 
misehief could be compressed into one small boy. 
Oh, Willy! what an imp you were, with the face 
of an angel and the wiles of a monkey! Nobody 
in the house was safe from tricks ; even cook and 
Jane, for whose displeasure even I felt a whole 
some respect, failed to inspire awe in that childish 
breast. Cook might frown her worst, but that 
did not prevent her from finding a numerous 
family of stickle-backs in her jug of a morning. 
Jane might look as dignified and imposing as 
she liked, but her false plait,'filched from her 
in an unwary moment, would be found all the 
same dangling as a pendent from the drawing- 
room chandelier; or she would be seized with a 
violent fit of sneezing whilst waiting at table, 
the effects of a pocket-handkerchief carefully 
seasoned with black pepper. Reproaches were 
useless, and punishment he disarmed by the 


innocent appeal in his large blue eyes, and the 
guileless tones in which he would plead, “I be 
only funning.” 


THE QUIVER. 


Still, in spite of difficulties, I hoped that the 
softening etiects of education and good training 


would tell in time, and transform my imp into 
a cherub yet. 

One afternoon I found Willy, for a wonder, 
sitting quietly in the drawing-room window, 
evidently in a fit of deep meditation, his head 
leaning on his hand, his eyes gazing wistfully 
at the clouds. My heart gave a bound: we had 
begun lessons that morning, and they were 
taking effect already, | fondly thought. The 
dear little man was beginning to feel the price 
less advantages of education, and to understand 
and be grateful for the good fortune which had 
rescued him from the gutter to a life of pros- 
perity and usefulness. 

“What are you thinking of, my boy?” ] 
asked, gently stroking his golden curls. 

‘Lor! Iwas jus’ a-thinkin’ how plaguey dull 
I be,” he replied, with a liberal yawn. 

L gulped down my disappointment and told 
him he might go and have a good romp in the 
garden till tea-time. Perhaps the boy was pining 
for a little more liberty, for he had hitherto only 
gone out with me; but he could hardly get into 
mischief in the garden, inventive as he was in 
that line. 

Tea-time, but no Willy! Jane, who was sent 
to fetch him in, reported that he was nowhere to 
be seen, though she had looked up and down the 
road as well. Evening closed in, but still not a 
sign ot the truant. 

“You may depend upon it, ma’am, he’s just 
run away,” said Jane, as I returned tired out from 
a tramp round the neighbourhood in search of my 
adopted son; “and a blessed good riddance, 
too!” [ heard her mutter below her breath. 

[ thought of the abstracted plait and the 
peppered handkerchief, and kept a discreet 
silence. Jane, of course, could not be expected 
to appreciate tricks. 

The next day passed without any news of the 
runaway. Towards evening Jane came in to 
announce that someone wanted to speak to me. 

“T think it’s only a beggar-boy, ma’am,” she 
said; and then added with withering sarcasm, 
“Perhaps he wants to be adopted instead.” 

L ignored this attempt at wit, and told her to 
admit the boy, hoping he might bring me some 
tidings of the truant. My visitor was a lad about 
thirteen or fourteen; he came sidling into the 
room rather like a crab trying to walk straight, 
halted in the middle, and gazed leisurely about 
him. He was dressed in a curious medley of 
clothes which might have served as landmarks 
for the various fashions of the Victorian age ; his 
short stubby hair would have taken the shine out 
of a carrot, his small sharp eyes twinkled like 
Dr. Watts’ star of poetic memory; but there 
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about the boy which 


me any news of Willy?” 


eplied, pulling a tuft of hait 


the purpose, like a 


i've no call to worrit about Bill: he and me’s 
together, we be. 
is, and, oh lor! we'll git along 
‘e, mum, Bill’s used to plenty 0 
» couldn't stand no ‘ow bein’ codged up 
it was too awful 


ouse with a lot « 


jus’ ‘ooked it, no offence to yer, 


“You've no call to worrit about Bill.” 








mum,” and, giving me an unutterable wink, this 
charmingly candid youth sidled towards the 
door again, and disappeared before [| could 
Jack Robinson,’ supposing I had 


kave said “ 
wanted to. 

For many a day after that I roamed about the 
neighbourhood where I first mete Willy, but 1 
never saw him again; he was a sad trouble, ne 
doubt, and yet, somehow, there is a little ache at 
my heart when visions of the blue eyes and the 
pretty curly head rise before me, and I seem to 
hear again the wistful tones of the little vcice 
pleading, “Oh, I be only funning.” 

When that memory has grown dimmer IT shall 
begin to sound Jane on the subject of girls. 

A. WALTERSTORFF. 
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LETTERS. 


A TALK WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By T. Teignmouth Shore, M.A., Canon of Worcester, and Chaplain-in-Ordinary 
to the Queen. 





LTHOUGH letters are 
such ordinary, every- 
day things, there is 
a good deal of 
interest attaching 
to them. Just 
think of a bundle 
of letters in the 
hand of a post- 
man as he goes 
round each morn- 
ing and evening 
dropping them 
into each letter 
box on his route. 
They are all ticd 
up close to eacl 
other—ceach letter 
separated from 
RAYS) the next one 
only by the thin 
paper of the envelope which encloses it —and 
yet how widely different they are; how far 
removed, as it were, from each other by the 
variety of their contents ! 

This one bears a message of crushing 
sorrow to some happy household, and this 
other, next to it, brings tidings of joy 
to some anxious circle. One here has in 
it the news that some fresh little life has 
just commenced on earth; and another, close 
beside it, announces that some aged one has 
passed into the great unknown land from 
which no traveller ever returns. Here is one 
from some beloved son in a far-off Jand, full 
of words of love for mother or for home : and 
herve another, full of words of anger and of 
wrath, which pierce and wound some tender 
heart; and so on, each letter so closely bound 
up with others, and yet all so different in 
their contents, and in the effect which their 
arrival will produce. 

There are few kinds of works more interest- 
ing than those which are sometimes published 
ifter the death of some great or good or famous 
nan or woman, containing their private letters. 
They give us a glimpse into the real life of the 
person. They let us understand what he o1 
she was in private, what their life was like 
when it was not being lived before the public. 

Now in the Bible, which consists of a great 
many different kinds of writings, we have 
many specimens of this particular kind o 
composition; they are called * epistles,” or, 
in simpler language, letters. Some are 
written by St. John, some by St. Pete: 





and one by St. James; but the greater number 
are from St. Paul. Some of his letters are 
What we may call public letters to whole 
bodies of Christians—such as his letters to 
the Corinthians or the Ephesians. Others, 
however, are personal letters addressed to 
individuals—such as his epistles to Timothy, 
who was St. Paul's ‘son in the faith”—and 
some more private still, like his letter to 
Philemon, 

This is a very brief epistle, but it is one 
of the most beautiful and touching letters 
ever written. Philemon had been converted 
to Christianity by the teaching of St. 
Paul; and some time afterwards one of Phile- 
mons slaves—a heathen named Onesimus— 
robbed his master and then ran away. He 
somehow came to be known to St. Paul, and 
he too became a Christian. But St. Paul 
determined to send him back to his master, 
and he gave the poor slave this letter to take 
with him: and in it St. Paul begs the master 
(Philemon) to receive back Onesimus, no 
longer as a slave, but as ‘ta brother beloved.” 
St. Paul says with beautiful delicacy and 
regard for the poor slave’s feelings, “If he 
oweth thee ought” (he knew he had _ stolen 
from him), * put that on mine account: I will 
repay thee”; and then he reminds Philemon 
that he owes a great debt to Paul—even * thine 
own self.” That is, “his own self” as a 
Christian, for Paul had been the means of 
making him a Christian. 

How beautiful it is to have a letter written 
by the great Apostle on so small and so 
personal a matter, and to see in it how St. 
Paul, with all the gveat affairs he had to 
attend to for all the churches, had a heart so 
large and so warm that he would devote his 
time to writing so carefully, and so earnestly, 
merely for the sake of a poor runaway slave! 

If we had only St. Paul's great epistles to 
the churches about the doctrines of Chiristi- 
anity, and the public affairs of the different 
Christian communities, we. should not have 
known so much of his real inner nature as 
aman as we do from this little letter of only 
twenty-five verses. 

It is very interesting, not only to read the 
letters of a great and good man, but also to 
have some idea of how he wrote them, of 
the room which we should call his * study.” 
There have been very attractive pictures 
painted of great men and women in the 

xs Where they wrote their books or let- 


at 


ters, With all the surroundings, as they sat at 
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their writing-table. A picture of St. Paul's 
surroundings would not have been a very 
tractive or beautiful one; it would have been 
sometimes a very poorly furnished room, and 
sometimes dismal prison cell, with little 
light in it, and with a Roman soldier standing 
by watching him; and sometimes he would 
have been scarcely able to write at all, owing 
to the great heavy chains hanging from his 


at- 


a 
é 


wrists. Once, when he was writing to the 
Colossians, he alludes to this. He says, as 
he felt these chains dragging on his hand, 


and probably found difficulty in writing even 
a few lines: **Remember my bonds. Grace 
be with you.” 
There are some words at the end of several 
his letters which throw light on how 
he wrote them. He says (II. Thessalonians 
iii. 17), **The salutation of Paul with aine 
own hand, which is the token in every epistle ; 
so I write.” And at the end of his Epistle to 


ot 


the Colossians he adds: ‘The salutation by 
the hand of me Paul.” And in I. Corinthians 
xvi. 26: “The salutation of me Paul with 
min own hand.” 

From these we learn that St. Paul used not 
to write most of his letters with his own 
hand, but that he had some Christian friend 


who wrote down the words, as we should say, 


from St. Paul’s dictation. Then St. Paul 
would sign the letter himself, just adding a 
few words of greeting to friends and of 
blessing to the church to which the letter 
was addressed, which he speaks of as ‘the 
salutation.” At the end of one lettex—that 
to the Galatians (vi. 2)—St. Paul says: * Ye 


a letter I have written to you 
Now the real transla- 
‘You see in how large 


how large 


sec 
with mine own hand.” 
tion of the Greek is: 
tt 


etters | have written to you with mine own 
hand.” This letter was probably written, not 
by some friend from dictation, but by St. 
Paul himself: and they could know that he 
had done so because it was written in such 


large handwriting. We have reason 
to think that St. Paul had weak 
eyesight, which was, perhaps, one 
ison why he generally did not 
vrite these letters throughout with 
us own hand, and which was also 
probably the cause of his writing 
in large letters when he did write 
the whole letter himself. 

So now I hope my young readers 
may have son better picture 
rmed of St. Paul writing his 
etters to his friends and to 
hurches. Sometimes standing up, 
or perhaps walking up and down, 
while Tertius--who is stated to be 
Writer for St. Paul of the Epistle 
to the Romans (xvi. 22)—or Titus, - 
or St. Luke or Tychicus, or some 
her friend sat at a rough table, 
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the Apostle poured forth rapidly words of 
rebuke tenderness, of argument or of 
exhortation; words hot and burning from his 
inmost that have been called “living 
things, with hands and feet ’--words that are 
to live for ever, teaching, cheering, warning, 
comforting thousands upon thousands of men 
and women in the long years to come. And 
we the man at the table writing 
down words as quickly as he could; 
sometimes, perhaps, asking Paul to stop for 
one moment till he could get all the words 
written correctly and make the sentence read 
all right. And then another time we imagine 
St. Paul sitting down to write himself, slowly, 
and labouring with all the difficulty of his 
weak sight, and perhaps the more trying 
difficulty of his manacled wrists. How we 
ought to value and to love these letters, which 
have been by God’s goodness preserved for us 
through nearly two thousand years! 

I suppose it 
sometimes 
strange 
that we 
have nothing 
written by our 
Lord Him- 
self. But we do 
not read 
Lord 


or 


soul, 


ean see 


these 


has 
seemed 


to us 










dear 


of our ? 
Jesus 
Christ having 
ever written 
anything, excem 














He gave the poor slave the letter. 
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once, when He stooped down and wrote with 


His finger upon th ground. What He 
wrote then we know not. How = strange 
that the only ever wrote were 


1 


words He 
written in the I 


1e tread of the next 
the next pass- 


aust ; 


} + ] } s1* 
passer-by biotted them out, or 
i 


ing breez swept them away for ever! 
Much: as we value and love the epistles of St. 
Pau! ov of St. John, would we not give up 
some of them, if only we could have an epistle 
of Christ Himself instead ? 

Now, as a matter of fact. we have several 
epistles. of Christ. St. Paul, writing to the 
Christians at Corinth, says (11. Corinthians 


iii. 3): ** Ye are declared to be the epistle of 
Christ.” So Christ’s epistles are written, not 


upoh paper or upon parchment, but upon 
living, loving human hearts. Every Christian 
man and woman, every Christian boy and 
girl, i il * epistle of Christ.” 


Now what do we mean by anyone being 


an ‘“epistie of Christ" The object of a 
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derness and truth, and purity and love, which 
are in Jesus Christ. 

What a terribly sad thing, then, it is if our 
lives ave not thus representing, but, .perhaps, 
even dmisrepresenting, Christ! It 
matter how young, how humble, how lowly, 
our life may be: the great thing for us all is 
that it should be a true epistle of Christ, for 
all to read and thereby to know something 
of Jesus Christ Himself. The value of a letter 
does not depend upon the quality of the paper 
on which it is written; it all depends upon 
the contents. L remember once a poor old 
woman showing me a piece of paper which 


does not 


had been found in a bottle that had been 
washed up on the sea-shore. It contained 
these words: ‘The ship on which I am is 


sinking fast; none of us can be rescued; but 
I die in peace, having learnt to know that 


our dear Saviour died for me, and that He 
has saved me—the lesson which I learnt long 
ago at my dear mother’s knee.” It was a 


message from her well-loved son, who 


had left her in sad disgrace some 
vears before. Do you think that it 
made any difference to her that it 


was written on a jagged piece of old 
paper, all blotted and = stained? = It 
was to her the dearest treasure of 
her house—a very epistle of Christ. 


Some epistles of 


a Christ are written in 

ty 
Lent the grand, large charac- 
ters (like St. Paul's 


handwriting) of some 


A piece of paper which had been found in a bottle. 


letter i » eonvey to another the thoughts 
and wishes, or. as We may say, ‘the mind,” 
of the writ So the life of a Christian should 
be showing forth something of the mind of 
Chri Wi who behold it. 

All peopi should be able to read in the 


life o , Christian something of the ten 





life of heroism: others are written m 
; ape vanillin 
delicate characters, which some peop? 


great 


sinall, 

might not notice; but if they are full of 
Christlike love and tenderness and duty, they 
are all alike ‘epistles of Christ.” We may 
meet with both kinds every day. Let me 
give you just one illustration of cacl 
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*Are you at the helm, Maynard ? 


I read not long since of a pilot on a steam- 
boat on one of the great American lakes, which 
you know, are really great inland seas—often 
full of as much danger and difficulty for boats 
s the itself. Suddenly, one day, 
smoke coming up from 
the captain sent to inquire what was wrong. 
and the with the awful 
news that the ship was on fire. ‘Fire! Fire!” 

that terrible cry which on board ship strikes 
hearts with fear 
a moment, the men whose duty it 
Was on such occasions to extinguish the fire 


open sea 


Was seen below, and 


returned 


messengel 


the bravest out on 


rang 


deck. In 


stood to their posts: bucket after bucket of 
Water was passed along and dashed down, 
but, unfortunately, there was such an im- 
mense cargo of tar on board that all efforts 
were useless. It would take the ship at 


least three-quarters of an hour to reach the 
nearest point for which they could make. The 
terror-stricken. 


passengers were The captain 
ordered them all to the fore part of the ship, 
tor, oF course, as they forced the vessel for- 
Ward at full speed, the flames and heat would 
e driven backwards. Brave John Maynard 
tood at the helm. Soon the captain could 
t see him as the tongues of fire leapt up 

ough the deck ind the clouds of stifling 


>” 


smoke rolled back upon the stern of the 
ship. ‘Are you at the helm, Maynard?” 
called out the captain through his trumpet 
as the vessel rushed onwards, making for 


the shore at her highest speed: and the brave 
voice came back against the wind through 
fire and smoke, ** Aye, sir.” 

Nearer and nearer to the shore drew the 
ship, fiercer fiercer raged the flames, 
denser and denser rolled the vast volumes 
of smoke. Once again the captain’s voice 
* Maynard, can you hold out just 
another five minutes?” Very feebly came the 
* By God’s help, sir, I will.” And 
he did! AN were saved: but when they went 
to rescue the gallant pilot, he was found 
leaning forward on the wheel, which still he 
clutched tightly—dead! Written in large let- 
ters on that dead body, charred and scorched 
with fire, was to be read a very true epistle 


and 


was heard : 


answer : 


of Christ. 

But there are also epistles of Christ written 
in humbler, lowlier than that. I 
will tell vou of one of whom I recently heard. 
There little wretched 
room in one of the poorest parts of London : 
he was slowly dying. He kind 


lady visitor, who called one day, saving to the 


characters 
was a street-arab in a 


overheard a 
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woman in whose care he was—his parents 
both being dead—that she could perhaps get 
him into a more comfortable home; that it 
would be very hard for the little fellow to die 
there. He begged he should not be removed ; 
he said pathetically : ‘‘ Why should I want 
to die easy when 
Jesus died so hard 
for me?” Then 
he added, ‘ And 


I’°ve something to 






Aprit 18TH: Easter Day.—The Resurrection. 


To read—1 €or, we. 12—26, Golden Text—Ver. 20, 


chapter teaches resurrection of 
body, based on the fact that 
Christ rose from the dead. St. Paul 
shows how Christ’s resurrection af- 
fects us in the present and future. 

I. In the Present (12—1). If 
there is no resurrection, Christ has 
not risen. In that case, what fol- 


lows? 
(«) Apostles teaching false ; converts’ hope vain. 
(4) Those who died in hope of sleeping with 
Christ and rising in glory have perished. 

) Christiaus persecuted for Christ's sake more 
miserable than any: no comfort for this life or 
next \ sad picture: no hope in life or death! 

Christ 1 religion all based on Christ's resur- 


In the Future (20—26). But it is not so. 
Christ has se! seen by all the Apostles and five 
hundred others, also by St. Paul himself (sr verses 
4—8), He is the first-fruits of the harvest. His re- 
surrection symbolised at Feast of Passover. Christ's 
rising an earnest of all men rising from the dead. 


THE QUIVER. 


do here.” He used to write little texts out on 
scraps of paper, and it being warm summer, 
and his bed near the window, he used to 
throw them out into the lane, in the hope that 
other little boys might pick them up and read 
them, and be taught by them to love Christ, 
A few days later on, the lady returned: the 
little lad had been left alone for an hour oy 
so--supposed to be sleeping. One little arm 
was lying outside the bed towards the window; 
the small worn hand still feebly held a scrap 
of paper which it had been too weak to throw 
through the window: on it were the words, 
* The Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
Himself for me.” And the little sufferer was 
at rest for ever. There was an epistle of 
Christ, written on a poor little waif's life, 
but precious beyond all words in the sight of 
Him who had so early called him to Himself. 


No boy or girl, no man or woman, could do 
better each night, as they go to rest, than ask 
themselves : ** What has anyone read in my 
life to-day that can be truly called an epistle 
of Christ?” None could use a better prayer 
each morning than this: ** Oh, God, give me 
grace to be to-day, however humbly, an epistle 
of Christ.” 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


International Series: With Illustrative Anecdotes. 


By Adam came death, both of body and soul 
Decay. disease, death, all result of sin. 

Also souls dead in sin. inherited or actual (Eph. 
a ts 

By Christ came resurrection to new life. 

Bodies will rise because He rose with His body 

Souls are made alive by His life-giving power. 

Notice three stages in the Resurrection : Christ 
Himself, as on this day. Then the saints, dead in 
Christ (1 Thess. iv. 16). Then all the dead. For 
He must conquer all His foes (25, 26) 

Satan was overcome at the ‘Temptation: sin by 
His grace in His people : death by the Resurrection. 

Lessons. 1. Our es. Are we dead in sin or 
alive in Christ? 

Shall we rise again to happiness or misery? 

2. Our hopes, A better and glorious life in store. 


3. Our duty, Seek heavenly things (Col. iii. 1). 


New Life. 


Paulinus, a Christian teacher, early in the seventh 
century went on a mission to the north of England. 
The wise men of Northumbria met together to talk about 
the new teaching. ‘To their minds its charm seemed to 
be in the light which it threw on the future of man. 
An aged chief spoke the thoughts of many. “So seems 
the life of man,” he said: “as a bird’s flight through a 
hall in which men are sitting at meat in winter-tide, 
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with the warm fire lighted on the hearth and the icy 
rainstorm without. ‘The bird tarries for a minute in 
the light and heat, and then flies out again into the 
darkness whence it came. So tarries,” he continued, “ the 
life of man for a brief space in our midst ; but what is 
before it and what after it we know not. If this new 
religion tells us anything with certainty of these, Ict 
us by all means follow it.” 


APRIL 257TH.—S8t. Peter Delivered from Prison. 


5 Golden Text—Ps, xxaric. 7. 


T. ( Acts wii. 5—17. 
CHRISTIANS had rest for eight years after Stephen's 
death rhen fierce persecution from Herod Agrippa 
—anxious to be popular with the Jews. Kills St. 
James, imprisons St. Peter. 
I. St. Peter in Prison (5—6) 
The p a 


greater security, as with Paul and Silas at Philippi 


The time, night. 
ce, @ stone dungeon in the inner prison for 


(xvi. 24) The guard, sixteen soldiers (ver. 4), 
within and without. The prisoner, calm and un- 
dismayed, sleeps soundly like a little child. 

But what are his friends doing? Herod relies 
on walls, and bars and bolts, and guards, to keep 


Peter in; they rely on prayer to Almighty God to 


bring him out. Which is the stronger? 
Il. Release (7—11). The scene. A light, not of 
earth, in the cell. An angel appears in bodily 


form. All are 
to rouse him, whose chains binding him to the two 
soldiers fall off 


sound asleep. He touches St. Peter 


They pass the soldiers outside, 





through the iron city gate, which opened of itself. 
Then the angel left him It was God who had 
save by an angel out of his enemies’ hands. 

Li 1. Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
I vhose n s stayed on Thee. 

2. No weapon formed ayainst thee shall prosper. 

III. Visit to Friends (12—17). The house of 
Mary—mother of John Mark. Who were there? 
His friends met ' prayer (ver. 5). Midnight past, 
I ne r | to rest. One of their chiefs in 
prison--they f go on praying. He had been 
delivered by : nyvel before might be again. 
Meanwhile Pet rrives at the house, and telis 

He bids them tell the news to James 

j her 

fhis deliverance a picture of a sinner’s release 
from bondag f sit Fast bound by evil habits, 

s I of God's Spirit shines in heart ; 
s of s f ff: is led to freedom. 
ESSONS.  ] e Lord knoweth how to deliver 

3 \ n s the hand that moves the world. 

Awake thou that sleepest; Christ shall give 
Cod’s Deliverance. 

\ prophet was staying in a small town surrounded by 
Walls. His ene? ‘ ped around it one dark night 
in it ling to take him prisoner. His servant, 

y man, went in the morning to the well to fetch 


wat¢ Seeing the enemy, he dropped his pitcher and 
ran home in great alarm “Alas, master!” he cried, 
‘ Whereupon his master prayed 
Lord. And the Lord opened the eyes of his 
servant, and he saw; and behold! the mountain was full 
of chariots and horses of fire round about the prophet. 
So Elisha (for it was he) was delivered from his enemies. 


What shall we 


May 2np.—St. Paul B2gins his First Missionary 
Journey. 
To read—Acts xiii, 1—13. Gold T «t—Mark 
wre 1d 

HEROD, who persecuted St. Peter. allowed the 
people to worship him as a god. An angel smote 
him with disease and he died. 
perished, but His Church 


Thus God's enemy 
prospered The scene 
changes from Jerusalem to Antioch. 

I. The Call (1-3). Great mission been going on. 
Prophets, taught by Spirit, declared 
Teachers instructed new converts. Five specially 
Their spiritual life 
increased by prayer and self-denial. 

From God through one of the pro- 
held, with 
“lay hands on”—/+. 


God's will. 
named been foremost in zeal. 


Me ssage. 
phets. Solemn 
prayer. Then 
and Barnabas. 


service fasting and 
ordain—Paul 
Apostles—i.. 
They had been trained for the work 
—were ready to go—vbeyed the call 

Lesson. Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do? 

II. The Power of Evil (4—8). Journey to be 
traced on a map. The two Apostles, with John 
Mark as helper, sail from Seleucia to Cyprus. Go 
Paphos. Preach to Paulus, the 
governor, and Bar-Jesus (or Elymas), a sorcerer. 
The governor listens and is persuaded but Elymas 
tries to turn him from the faith. 

III. The Power of God (9—153).. Sin 


spired by the Holy Ghost, denounces Elymas. 


Send them out as 
missionaries. 


on to Sergius 


Saul, in- 

Speaks 
very severely. Calls him full of guile and villainy ; 
son of the devil; 
rerter of right ways of God. 


enemy of righteousness ; per- 
What was his great 


’ 


sin? Trying to keep back a soul from God. 
God's hand is on 
him. He is struck with blindness. 

Result. 


believes. 


Punishment. Follows at once. 
The governor recognises God's hand and 
God's work has begun 
John Mark returns 
Saul takes name of Paul. 
Which are we like ? 

Earnest, prayerful, full of 
Spirit. bringing souls to Him. 


2. Sergius Paulus 


The Apostles pass on, but 
home. 
LESSONS 
1. Apostles God's 
Listening to God's word, be- 

lieving, turns to God. 
3. Elymas 
God, does devil’s work. 
1. Ma turns back, 
He that is not with Me is against Me. 


God's enemy, tries to turn souls from 


Leaves work given him, 


Salvation. 

The salvation of a single soul is a mass of miracles. A 
fire once consumed the -hop of a jeweller, and a number 
of costly treasures of gold and silver and precious stones 
were found among the ruins caked into a conglomerate 
What a salvage! Such is the salvation of a 

Spurgeon 


of riches, 
single man 


May %rn.—8t. Paul Preaching to Jews. 

To vead—Acts xiii, 26—438 Golden Teast Ter. 58 
THE two Apostles without Mark travel north to 

Antioch in Pisidia. On Sabbath 

gogue worship—invited to address the people. St. 


joined in syna- 


Paul shows how Jesus came of David's seed, 
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I. The Sermon (26—39). Preaching of Christ. 

To Jews first—chosen nation. Then to all. 

The message. Salvation from sin. 

The rejection, By His own (St. John i. 11). By 
the rulers. who did not understand the Scriptures. 
His birth was of poor origin (Is. vii. 14). His 
life one of suffering (Is. liii. 3). He died on the 
cross with the wicked, and was buried by a rich 
man (Is. lili. %). He rose and ascended to heaven. 

Proofs of the Resurrection. Seen by many wit- 
nesses. Four times on the day itself, and often 
afterwards (1 Cor. xv. 5—7). Thus fulfilling pro- 
phecy that He should not see corruption (Ps. xvi. 10). 

Blessings promised, The law told of sin, punish- 
ment, death. Christ brought pardon, peace, life. 

Il. The Warning (40—43). From the prophets. 

Example Jews of old despised prophets’ warn- 
ings; were told they would be taken into exile ; 
refused to believe—e.g. King Jehoiakim when burn- 
ing the roll of the letter (Jer. xxxvi. 2%). But 
the Captivity overtook them all (Jer. lii. 15), So 
will it be with those who reject Christ. 









III. The Result (42—43). Great excitement. 

The sermon well talked over. Many believed 
and were further taught. Gentiles heard the glag 
tidings. But some blasphemed (ver. 45): 

Lessons. Same truths still proclaimed, 

Man's part, repentance and faith—God's part, par- 
don and peace through the Saviour. What is the 
result with ws? Acceptance? Rejection? Indiffer. 
ence ? : 

1. Now is the accepted’ time—now the day of 
salvation, 

2. To-day. if ye will hear His voice, harden not 
your hearts. 


Scripture Warnings. 


A warning of Scripture is like a lighthouse upon a quick- 
sand or arock. It quietly bids the wise helmsman steer 
his vessel another way. The whole coast of life is 
guarded by these protecting lights, and he who will 
heed them may make safe sailing. But it is one thing 
to receive warning and another thing to take it. If we 
do not take warning, we cannot say, as David did, “By 
them is Thy servant warned.” 





Giotto’s 


HOSE who are inclined to scorn 
the day of small things and 
despise *trifles” ought con- 
stantly to be reminded that 
this is just what great men 
do not do. The Pope, want 
ing to get a painter to do 





some frescoes, sent to the 
great artists of his time for 
specimens of their work. When the messengers 
came to Giotto and asked him for something of 
his best, he toc k a pencil and piece of paper, 
and, with one stroke, drew a perfect circle, and 
handed it to them. They were very angry, for 
they thought he was making fan of them, but 
they picked it up and went away. When they 
spread out all the drawings before the Pope, 
he looked at the O, and asked, ‘‘Who did 
that?” They told him all about it, and he ex 
claimed: “That's the man for me. If he does 
a little thing like that so well, he will be sure 
to do big things equally well.” 


Very Good of Him. 


An earnest Christian man sent to a lady known 
to the writer ; little book which treated of 
matters about which he thought she was in dan 
gerous error. Theugh my friend did not relish 
the tone of the hook, she was much obliged to 
the sender, and said, ‘‘ How good of Captain W 





to think of my poor, miserable soul: nobody else 
cares about it.” This is the spirit in which we 
should take kindly meant advice: and if people 
ask about the health of our souls, there is no 
reason to resent it more than when they ask 
about that of our bodies. Charity to the soul is 
the soul of charity, and it is really far kinder for 
au person to take an interest in our immortal part 
than in that which lasts only a few years. 


The Sleeping Children 

There is an exquisite monument in Lichfield 
Cathedral, to the memory of two young girls, 
which often brings tears to the eyes of those who 
look on it, so pathetic is its simple, unaffected 
beauty. These are no rigid, conventional figures, 
but soft, breathing, clinging children, lulled to 
light slumber for the moment only, as it seems 
the tender little arms must soon unclasp, and 
bright eyes once more lighten those sweet, smiling 
faces. What a contrast there is between this fair 
and peaceful presentment of sleep, the type of 
death, and that dark, terrible depth of hopeless 
wnnihilation into which the Hebrew looked of 
old: “As the cloud is consumed, and vanisheth 
away, so that he that goeth down to Sheol shall 
come up no more; he shall return no more to 
his house, neither shall his place know him any 
more.” But the light that dawned on the first 
Kaster morning shed its ray to the lowest depth 
of the grave, and He who is the Resurrection 
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THE SLEEPING 


repose, that 


bright awakening. 


nevitably su 





And so it is: 


‘We know that they shall rise; 
Yea, even now they ripen 
In sunny Paradise. 


The Light of the World. 


Though the total population of the world is 
put down as 1,500 millions, we have to bear 
mind that it is to some extent founded on 


ugh estimates. Some would doubt whether the 


mber of heathen is really so large as it is some 
times thought to be, or that the pagan population 
creases at the rate supposed to be the case. 


ie estimates for China differ somewhat widely ; 


hile famines. epidemics, civil war, infanticide, 
occasion great mortality. The probable 
opulation of the world has for long been a sub- 
of debat In the last century Voltaire 


millions was not an excessive 


later, 


ght that 1,600 


imate; but Volney, about fifty years 


mld 1 that there were more than 437 

! ons. Then, in the early years of our Queen's 
reign, Berghaus calculated the tote! at 1,272 
i ms; but s contemporary, Balbi, made it 
> more than 739 millions. The subject is eon 
essed ]y ) ) lificulty: and = su ‘minent 
thorities on t subject as Behm and Wagner, 
LS30 ited the total at 1.1) millions, 
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reduced the total to 1,434 millions in 1882. Taking 


the population of the world at 1,500 millions, it 
is divided by one authority as follows, though 


others make the total of heathen rather more, 


LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL. 


holls, Lichfild.) 


and some of 
but the 


the other items consequently less, 
million more :—Protestants, 150 
millions; the Greek or Eastern Church, Ll 
millions; Roman Catholics, 231 millions; Jews, 
7 millions; Mahometans, 206 millions; heathen, 
7% millions. There are now about four millions 
of native Christian converts. It is estimated that 
the natural increase of the heathen in the course 
of a century has been 200 millions; and during 
the same period the numerical increase of 
native Christians has been such that the total is 
three millions. The proportion of foreign 
missionaries to native converts is one to four 
thousand, and it is urged that the proportion 
should be increased to one in thirteen hundred. 
The importance of active service in this vast field 
becomes more and more realised. Mr. Eugene 
Stock lately showed that the influence of minis 
ters over their people in this respect is exception 
ally strong; but “if he does not realise it, the 
mass of the congregation will not do so.” Before 
he left the diocese of London for Canterbury, Dr. 
Temple was accustomed to visit each division of 
that diocese once a year, a special subject for his 
addresses being selected each year. ‘One of his 
subjects last winter [1894] was foreign missions,” 
added Mr. Stock. ‘‘ The Bishop delivered a series 
of most remarkable this 
He told his clergy, for one thing, that they ought 


to preach at sermons a 


Jews a 


now 


addresses on subject. 





least twenty missionary 
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““THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


year in their own church.” By this it was meant 
that missionary enterprise ought to be stimulated 
by instructing the people in its aims and successes 
generally, not confining attention to this society 
or that, but rather by taking a comprehensive 
view of the whole world. 


Christ's Resting-Places: Nazareth. 
If a man can exalt a small village into celebrity 
by making it the resting-place of a life grown old 


THE QUIVER 


150 MILLIONS 









96 MILLIONS 





service of his country, what 


shall we say of those places in which 


in the 


the Son of God rested in the inter 


Niro MILLIONS vals of His work for us men and for 


our salvation? Of these. perhaps the 


most famous now is Nazareth; but 


7 MILLIONS this place was, in our Lord’s day. 


206 MILLIONS not only not famous, but almost in- 


famous: “Can any good come out 
of Nazareth?” It is a city on a hill, 
heing twelve hundred feet above the 
sea, and surrounded by hills tive hun 
dred feet high. The village, which 
contains between three and four thou 
sand people, is reached by a rough, 
steep, and narrow path. Its streets, 
which are narrow and dirty, rise in 
terraces on the hill-slope. The flat 
roofed houses, built of yellowish- 
white limestone, shine in the sum 
from among plantations of fig-trees, olives, and 
pomegranates. In this town —then doubtless 
much larger—Jesus of Nazareth spent most of 
His earthly life. He played, as a child, on these 
surrounding hills. He “grew,” as a_ boy, “in 
wisdom and stature” with the same _ landscape 
before His eyes. He worked, as a man, for His 
daily bread much as Nazarenes do now.  Naaza- 
reth is one of the most sacred spots on earth, 
because of the Geod that did come out of it. 




















ONE OF CHRIST'S 


Nazareth, as it is to-day. 


Phot Bonfils.) 


RESTING-PLACES : 




















for the Truth. 


The way t early Christian martyrs endured 
the sufferings flicted upon them excited in the 
heathen saw them not merely wonder, but 

most terro! illed them mad enthusiasts, 

d certail nothing but enthusiasm or God work 

g in L have produced such results, This 

a ise when very young and 

re enabled “to suffer and be 
strong endured horrible indignities and 





rather than throw a pinch of salt upon 


tortures 





sacrifice to at iol, or do anything that would 
k like ce x Christ. The writer has visited 
Nuremburg a place where are collected all kinds 
instruments that were used for torture, and 
made him quit to look at them: what must 
have be them? We know that. the 
ung of tl rd “martyr” is witness —one 
10 Witnesses » his or her belief by dying for 
Now we al hurt by no persecution,” and 
England it east we are not called to be 
rtvrs « ses by our deaths: but surely 
ire bound lo so now as much as at any 
her tim our lives A young girl can be a 
nartyr or witness by denying herself in her 
me tl give service or pleasure by 
siting i listrict, by nursing the sick and 
mforting by teaching little brothers on 
sters or Sunday-school scholars— in word, by 
wing tha t loctrine of God her Saviour is 
m spring { regulator from day to day 

i from | rf r life 


The Work of Self-Preparation. 


Lately we as ) who is going to be a mis 
! wl is doing at the time. He 
eplied: *‘My present work is learning.” He was 
juiring the language in which his future in 
ruction was e given It would be well if 
ore people had ur friend’s appreciation of 
wning as a preliminary of work. Many philan 
ropic schemes do harm rather than good, be 
use they are worked by those who have given 
no time or troub to prepare themselves for the 


undertaking 


Some New Works. 


rl subje ivenile crime is one which 
ppeals very strongly to all Christian philan 
thropists, and tin very fact that the proportion 


f 


of habitual criminals is steadily increasing shows 


the necessity for greater efforts to reclaim first 


offenders, and to improve the conditions and sw 
roundings of those of our juvenile population 
vho, unfortunatel have every inducement = to 
reak the laws i so ultimately swell the ranks 
of the habitua rimiinals. We have before us a 
st exhaus Wol m “Juvenile Offenders” 
Fisher | the Rev. W. D. Morrison, 

» no | ully with the conditions of 
venile crin uding its extent and distri 
iwe, physical, mental. parental, 

non tions of young offenders — but 
treatment Mr. Morrison's 

ficial connection th Wandsworth Prison gives 
him tl chit speak authoritatively on this 
subject: but t! vork ts particularly valuable on 
unt of t rison statistics which the euthor 
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has drawn from all parts of the world, and these, 
together with the practical suggestions which are 
included, make the volume a most helpful one to 


all who are interested in Criminology.—It is, 
perhaps, not altogether inapt to turn from law- 
breakers to law-makers, ‘and in this connection 
to mention “The Book of Parliament,” which 
Messrs. Isbister have just issued. It is the work 
of Mr. Michael Macdonagh, who has sought—and 
most successfully—to present a clear account, 
without reference to party or creed, of the pro- 


gress of a Parliament from its election to its 
dissolution, including the machinery by which it 





is worked, its ceremonies, usages, and customs, 
and its varied elements, aspects, and humours. 
Mr. Macdonagh’s brightly written book will be 
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respondent at Smyrna 


our readers See p. 576 


welcomed by many, despite the existing works on 

Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster 
volume of “* Words of Advice to 
Seekers,” of which it is sufficient to say that it 
is from the pen of the late Charles Haddon Spur 
geon: and another volume of * The Metropolitan 
Tabernacle Pulpit,” sermons by 
Mr. Spurgeon which were published during the 
past year.-- We acknowledge the 
receipt of a series of intended 
for elder scholars in Church Sunday schools and 


the same subject. 


have sent us a 


consist ing ot 


have also to 


lessons, specially 


Bible classes, entitled, ‘‘Our Christian Year” 
(Elliot Stock); and a bright little work on “Joy” 
(Longmans and Co.), to which is appended a 


memoir of the author, Mrs. Sidney Lear. 











rong Readings. 

Spurgeon used to say that some people seemed 
to read two texts as if they were the reverse of 
what they are. Christ said, “Feed My 
feed My lambs.” Some preachers and teachers 
put the food so high that neither lamb nor sheep 
can reach it. They seem to read the text, ** Feed 
My giraffes.” Others there are who 
read, “Groan in the Lord always, and again I 
tell you, groan,” instead of ‘* Rejoice in the Lord 
always, and, again I say, rejoice.” 


sheep, 


seem to 


A Stray Lamb. 
(See Frontispiece.) 
A child was once in darkness lost, 
A stray lamb, wandering on in fear, 
While fond hearts, counting not the cost, 
Sought for her far and near. 


At last, bewildered, sore afraid, 
The object of their search they found, 
And strong arms raised the little maid 
Half-fainting from the ground. 


Are we not, like the stray lamb, lost, 

While God in Christ, this dark world’s Light, 
Tnwearied, counting not the cost, 

Seeks for us day and night? 


_ 


J. R. Eastwoop. 


Take it 


On a very warm day last summer a friend of 
ours was fussing about and saying that it was 
intolerable and much too hot to do anything. A 
quiet, methodical business man who did not put 
forth any effort not absolutely needed, remarked: 
‘The day would not be found so hot if you took 
it coolly.” This applies to every kind of 
doing, and suffering in life. 


Coolly. 


being, 


She Died Daily. 


We ought all to try and live each day as if it 
were our last. Few realise this ideal as much as 
did that writer of beautiful hymns for children, 
Mrs. Alexander. Her husband, the Primate of 
Ireland, concludes the biographical sketch which 
introduces a volume of her poems with these 
words :—‘'I close this part of my subject by saying 
one thing, and I say it solemnly: in the course 
of forty-five years I do not remember her, except, 
possibly, in some brief irritation, to 
have been in a frame of mind in which, so far 
as my weak judgment should not wish 
to be in my last hour.” 


access of 


goes, I 


Only One 


People have been lately talking lightly about 
England going to wer, but the more a man 
knows of war the less he likes it. The romance 
and reality of war are as different as is day from 
night. The only thing to be admired in war is 
the display of very admirable qualities called out 
by it in poor, uneducated, brave men, who have 
nothing to gain, except, perhaps, the approbation 
of the company to which they belong. 


Redeeming Feature. 


THE QUIVER. 





Did We Say That? 
shorthand 
heard 


writer 


t 


If a 
versation 
it exactly as 
astonished at the 
perhaps 
words when cau 
print. We do not say 
places of recreation should always be instructive 

might 
forget the 


took down all the con. 
an afternoon tea and printed 
the speakers -would he 
uninstructive, unamusing, and 

nature of their Winged 
and caged, so to speak, jn 


that the conversation at 


spoken, 


uncharitable 





or amusing, for that become 


should not 


oppressive, 
opportunity for 
It is a pity when, 
ifter returning from a place of human intercourse, 
recall nothing but a noise, and have to 
that, though much was talked, nothing 
Was said. 


but we 
service which talking affords. 


we can 


( onfess 


Landscape Lessons. 

A church built upon a hill or other conspicuous 
place should that religion ought to 
crown and dominate all the concerns of life. And 
when a river flows past it, as is sometimes the 
case, we may learn from it not to be indolent and 
allow ourselves to stagnate, but to move along 
with a beneficent influence, even as the water 
Near the edges of the river reeds will pro- 
if so, when we see them shaken by 
us ask ourselves whether we allow 


teach us 


does, 
bably grow ; 
the wind, let 
the Spirit of God to move our hearts and wills, or 
keep them in proud independence, so that they 
remain unmoved by that holy influence. 





**Reeds shaken by the wind.” 


(“Land (pe Lessons.) 
























GREAT TRANSLATION. 
A Prophetical Note. 


THE 


to come to pass may well en 
They 


Things that are 


thouchts. should be regarded not 


gage oul : 

as subjects of mere curiosity, but their reality 
should be considered. A prediction given some 
nineteen centuries ago may now receive its ful- 
filment sooner than anticipated. We refer to 
the coming of our Lord. This promised return 
is not question of controversy or of specula- 
tion. Jt is certain. The only thing uncertain 


is the period when. That 
This latter is not re 
wise what is 


with it 


knowledge. 


in connection 
is beyond our 


vealed, so we cannot be above 


The former is fully revealed; therefore 


written. 

there need be no doubt in our minds on the 
subject. It is one we do well to consider," for 
it involves great and lasting results. 

The “signs of the times” are significant 
enough, so that he who runs may read. Voices 
from many quarters proclaim forcibly, *‘* The 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” Our Lord 


signs antecedent to His ad 
and would be indicative of its 
nearing. Famines, pestilences, earthquakes, wars, 
and rumours of wars; increasing 
scepticism, and efforts to undermine men’s faith; 


has informed us of 


vent. which 


godlessness, 


the love of many waxing cold, and the cynical 
inquiry, ‘‘ Where is the promise of His coming? 


for all things continue as they were.” 


To all this we add the commotion amongst the 
Jews, and their noticeable return to their own 


und, which movement is but the precursor of 


restored and looked-for nationality. Respecting 
vhat is coming, it is not theories of our own 
which we are to build, but humbly to hear ** what 
saith the Scriptures.” 


Well, St. Paul 


does so in 1 


insight to what ap- 
Thess. iv. He 


gives an 


proaches. He was 


nxious to assuage the grief of his brethren for 
their deceased—**them which are asleep.” In time 
they would rise and again be associated with, 
md fully recognised. The period when this 
should be is pointed out, and the order of events 
hen fully set forth. 

When the Lord descends, “‘the dead in Christ’ 
(note the expression) “shall rise first.” Then, 
those having arisen, ‘‘we which are alive shall 
be caught up with them in the clouds, to meet 


he Lord in the air.” When then He comes, 
His true people, His true Church—some gone, 
the Church triumphant; others here, belonging 

“the Church militant on earth”—will meet 


the great Captain of their salvation “in the air.’ 
will be for those who, like Simeon 
“wait for the Consolation of Israel. 
And the happy consummation of all this will be 
—*So shall we ever be with the Lord.” 

All is to be in We follow no 


His descent 


of old, 


reality. “cun- 


ningly devised fable” in believing it. In its con- 
templation there is much to make the Christian 
rejoice. The comforting promise and gladsome 


prediction much for us to-day as for 
old. If we be in Christ, we have 
fear. ‘‘ There is, therefore, now no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus” 
is the 


are as 
those of 


naught to 


assurance, 


W. Preston, D.D. 
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The Quiver Funds. 


List of contributions received from January 


30th, 1897, up to and including March 2nd, 1897. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 
acknowledged next month: 

For “ The Quiver Waifs’ Fund: Anglo-Indian, 5s. ; 


; A Glasgow Mother 
Guildford, 


J. J. E., Govan (111th donation), 5s, 
(8lst donation), Is.; A Lover of Children, 
2s. 6d.; Anon., 2s. td. 

For “ The Quiver” Playyrounds Fund: K. M. Carling, 
Hitchin, 5s. 


For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: Anon,, 2s. 6d.; An Irish 


Girl, lis.; C. R. R., £1; Rauceby, 5s.; J. C., 58, The 
following amounts were sent direct:—M. E. B., 10s.; 
Otta, £1; Grecian, £1; H. R. N., 10s.; Little Doris 


and Mary B., 10a. 
For The Armenian Relief Fund: Anon., 5s. 
For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: M. D., 10s 
For The Robin Dinner Fund: A, L. Bishop, 5s, 
Yor The Canal Boat Mission: Mrs. Campbell, £2. 


THE QUIVER 
ORDER OF HONOURABLE SERVICE. 
Established 1887. 


PATRON: H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
THis Order, which was formed for 
suitably acknowledging long = and 
faithful domestic service, has been 

- re-opened for a limited period. 
The Order is open free to domestic 


servants of both sexes, and the necessary qualifica- 


membership are—irreproachable recti- 


continuous and unbroken 


tions for 
tude of character, @nd 
service in the family of their present employer of 
not less than ten 

The 
reader on enclosing a stamped addressed 
Editor of Tue Quiver, La Bell 
Hill, ECS These 
forms carefully filled in, and then 
signed by the employer and countersigned by a 
Minister of Religion. 

The 
viz. : 


WCUTS. 


forms of application may be obtained by 
any 
envelope to the * 
Ludaats 


must be 


Sauvage, London, 


Members are divided into three classes, 


ORDINARY MeMrers: Those who have been 
in their present situations from ten to twenty 
five years, will be enrolled and receive a 


Certificate and the Gilt Badge of the Order. 


These 


MreMBERS: Those who have served 
from twenty-five to fifty under the 
These members, in addition to being 
the Order, will re- 


First CLAss 
years samc 
conditions. 


included in the Register of 


ceive a Certificate and the Badge of the Order 
enamelled on one side. 
DISTINGUISHED Mermprers: Those who have 


been in their present situations for fifty years 
and upwards. The Distinguished Members will 
each receive a Certificate and the Badge of the 
Order enamelled on both sides. 

with in the order re- 


Applications are dealt 


ceived, 
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LEAGUE OF COMPASSION. 


4 WE are 


OUR 





glad to be able 
to record a steady increase 
\ in the membership of the 
League ; but, at the same 
time, we wish to impress 
upon our active members the 
necessity for not relaxing 
their efforts account of 
the great success which 
attended their work. 
now stands at 

33,197. 

that many of our friends are taking 
of the sug which were offered 
last number developing the League ; 
re- 


on 
has 


The 





Roll of the League 


We hope 
advantage 
in our 
and if any 
gard to the 
Seed” 


stions 





for 
difticulties are experienced with 
or the “Scattering 
communicate 


* Spreading-Tree ” 
hope they 
any we desire to know 
and we will at send 
membership on 
addressed to “The Editor of Tue 
Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, B.C.” 


schemes, we will 


In 


doing, 


with us at once. case, 
they are 


number of 


what once 


any separate forms 
application, 


QUIVER, La 


We have reproduced on page 573 a facsimile of 
an interesting letter received from an enthusi 
astic foreign member of the League at Smyrna, 
and we have now a Jarge number of members 


and States, as 


in India, South Africa, the United 


well as in other parts outside the United Kingdom. 








THE NEXT QUIVER. 


Our next number will open with a graphic ae. 
count of the past and present tragic conditions 
of “The Child Wives and Widows of India,” which 
has been specially written the Editorial 
Secretary of the Zenana Missionary Society, and 
is to illustrated from actual photographs, 
Another special feature will be the opening 
chapters of a New SERIAL Srory, entitled “One 
of tie Greatest.” The author is E. 8. Curry, who 
is well known to our readers by her former 
stories, “‘ Belinda’s Baby” and ‘Closely Veiled,” 
and the illustrations have been placed in the 
hands of Mr. Frank Pegram. The will 
also contain well-illustrated articles on “ The 
‘Gods’ of Africa,” by F. M. Holmes; “ Sunday 
with the King and Queen of Denmark,” by Our 
Special Commissioner; ‘ Poverty in Gloves,” by 
T. Sparrow; and a remarkable paper on “The 
Jews in the Light of Prophecy,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Preston, the author of **A Wonderful Prophecy 


by 


be 


number 


Wonderfully Fulfilled,” which appeared in our 
November number. The Rev. Mark Guy Pearse 
contributes a two-page poem, entitled ** Father 
Earth,” and the number also includes  contri- 
butions from the Revs. P. B. Power, W. Mann 


Statham, and Thomas Spurgeon, as well as three 
and a further instalment of 


complete stories, 
“When the Morn. 


Evelyn Everett-Green’s 
ing Cometh.” 


tal 
serhil, 


GWWe 


“THE QUIVER” 


(BASED ON THE 


QUESTIONS 


61. Against what Jewish teachieg does St. Paul appear 


to write in the fifteenth chapter of his First Epistle to 
the Corinthians? 
62. Upon what doctrine does St. Paul say the whole 


of Christianity resis? 
63. What words of St. Paul show that there 
general resurrection of all who have died? 
64. Which of the twelve Apostles was 
suffer martyrdom ? 


will be a 


the first to 


65. What means were used to secure the imprisonment 
of St. Peter? 

66. Who was head of the Church at Jerusalem when 
St. Peter was miraculously delivered from prison? 

67. From what place were Barnabas and Saul sent 


forth to preach the Gospel? 


68. What remarkable event took place at Paphos in 
the island of Cyprus? 

69. From what time did St. Paul cease to be called 
Saul? 

70. At what place in his missionary journey did St 
Paul give his address on the Divinity of Christ ? 

71. What injunction of our Lord did St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas carry out at Antioch in Pisidia? 

72. What circumstance shows us that the Apostles 
were held in reputation by the Jewish peeple as great 


teachers! 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 480. 
49, “ Every man that striveth for the mastery is tem- 
perate in all things” (1 Cor. ix. 25). 
0. S Paul joined with four other Jews in the 
keeping of the vow of a Nazarite, helping them to bear 


sacrifice on such an occasion (Acts 


the expenses of the 








INTERN ATIC 


BIBLE CLASS. 


INAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


xxi. 22-26; Numb. vi. 10-15; Joseph. “ Ant.” xix. 
chap. vi. 1). 

51. In the Olympian race the prize could 
one only, whereas in the “spiritual race 
prize to all who run earnestly (1 Cor. ix. 21). 

52. The number of converts at the time of our Lord’s 


Ascension was about 120, which in a few months had 


be gained by 
there is a 


increased to 5,000 in Jerusalem alone (Acts i. 15, and 
iv. 4). 

53. The gift of speaking in divers languages (Acts ii. 
4-—8). 


5t. The knowledge of St. Peter of the deceit practised 
by Ananias and Sapphira (Acts v. 3, 4, 9). 

55. The cure of Acneas at Lydda and the raising to life 
of the widow Dorcas at Joppa (Acts ix. 33, 34, and 
40, 41). 

56. It was not due to the conversion of 
because he himself was the object of persecution, but 
was caused by the Jews themselves being threatened 
with persecution by the Romans, a.D. 39 (Acts ix. 3i; 
Joseph. ** Ant.” xxiii. chap. viii.). 

57. The occupation of a tanner was considered unclean. 
and, in consequence, had to be carried on outside the 
town; it is therefore remarkable that St. Peter—a strict 
Jew—should have lodged at a place considered by the 
Jews as unclean (Acts ix. 43, and x. 6). 

58. Because Cornelius was the first Gentile baptised 
by the Apostles, and by his admission it was seen that 
God intended the Gospel to be preached to Gentiles a3 
well as to Jews (Acts x. 28, 44—48 

58. By the descent of the Holy Ghost and the gift of 
divers tongues (Acts x. 44) 

6. By the vision of a sheet filled with all manner of 
four-footed beasts and wild beasts and creeping things 
(Acts x. ¥—16). 


St. Paul, 




















Fountain—A Picture-Poem. 


Drawn by J. W. Gopwarp. 
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Bengal. The 


his su- 


is summer in 
shines in 
glory, and even 


sun 
preme 


stray Parsees from 
Bombay are ready to 
faint beneath their 


divinity’s scorching 


rays. A peculiar cry 
is heard in the trees 
overhead, and an 


Englishman, as it 


strikes his ears with madden- 


ing iteration, translates — it, 
‘Brain fever, brain fever!” 

\ native, however, gives it) another inter- 
pretation. The bird calls Chok gelo, ** Oh, 
my eyes!” or "My eyes are gone!” he ex- 
plains; and this is the cry of a little bow 
(“wife”) of the Past. She was too slow, the 
legend sHuvVs, In grinding down some spices, 
and her mother-in-law punished her by 
rubbing salt into her soft: brown eyes. With 
the cry Oh, my eyes! my eyes are gone!” 
the child sobbed out, * I wish I were a bird!” 
Straightway her desire was realised. The 
little bow was gone, but her ery was heard 
In a neighbouring tree, and year after year 
tL ceases not Let the wife of the Present 
listen, tak warning, and = fulfil her tasks: 
he is in the power of her husband's mother, 
hut the wish for wings to fly away is not 
lulfilled as often as expressed. 

Perhaps the worn-out traditions of a mother- 
in-law’s unlimited capacity of annoyance 
oWe their origin to India. Wherever there 
ave child wives, the first duty of the hus- 
bands’ mothers is to break their spirits. 


India is 
Its population ot 


large for vague generalities. 


280,000,000 embraces nations 








Woolmer, Editorial Secretary of the Zenana Missionary Society. 


A Mohammedan, 
Todas, 


and races of variety. 


for example, 


great 


has several wives: the 


a hill tribe of the Nilgiris, are innocent of 
this evil, for amongst them a woman has 
several husbands. Contrasts might be multi- 
plied between Parsees, with their delicate 


features and olive skin, and the negro-tinted 











MISSION 


SCHOOL, 


GIRL IN PENAGUR 


(Under twelve and married—Good-bye to school days.) 








_ 
SO 


_ 





between the 
those natives of 
faces and character 
devil-worship has its degrading stamp; 
but the Hindus themselves, who number 
three-fifths of the population, offer sufficient 
variety. 

An Englishman, 
mysteries of their code 


slave-castes ; or 


Sikhs and 
whose 


and 
noble 


out-castes 
stalwart, 
South India on 
set 


bent on mastering the 


of worship, attended 


Hindu debates where the orthodox and the 
advanced school met together in discussion. 
“Can you tell me,” he inquired at last, 
confused by the arguments and = counter- 
arguments tossed like shuttlecocks from one 
to another, ‘of one single article of your 


creed which you all hold in common ?” 

“We all believe,” one of them replied, 
“in the sanctity of a cow and in the de- 
pravity of a woman.” 


As a rule, they act up to 


BEJEWELLED 


HIGH-CASTE CHILD 
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this article of 





(Soon to exchange school for “purdah.” 








belief, or rather, they live down to it. Yet 
once upon a time, even in India, there 
seems to have been a Golden Age for women, 


Their present social condition is traced to 
the Mohammedan invasion. The country 
was harassed by irruptions of Arabs and 
Persians from the year 1000 until it > was 
conquered by the Sultan Baber in 1525, 
The Moslems brought with them not only 
ravage and bloodshed, but = many evils 
hitherto unknown in the country. The 
Hindu homes were robbed of their women 
and girls to fill the harems, or zenanas, as 
they are called in India, and the Hindus 
shut up their wives and daughters in order 


Only the higher castes could 
Stern 
and 


to protect them. 
do this effectually. necessity required 
that the women should 
work, and jt offers degrees of liberty on a 
The higher the caste, the 
more complete the seclu- 


poorer girls 


descending scale. 


sion. 

It is computed that at 
least 5,000,000) girls and 
women live behind — the 
purdah, or curtain, me- 
taphorically a veil of 


dignity, which shuts them 
off from the outer world. 
It is not from want of 
natural humanity that a 
zenana is the darkest part 
of the house and farthest 
away from the entrance 
into the street. A Hindu 


is very religious; it is 
said that he even “sins 
religiously.” His — sacred 
books tell him that a 
Woman omust be pro- 
tected: that she must 
not be allowed to look 
out of a window into the 
street; that no man ex- 
cept a near relation must 
look on her face, and, if 
she offends, she may be 
corrected by ‘‘a rope, a 
whip, or a cane, They 
tell him some things to 
her advantage, but more 
frequently the reverse. 
Here is a text from a 


lawgiver whose authority 


the majority regard as 
unquestioned : 
“For women no. sacra- 


mental rite is performed 
with texts, thus 
the law is settled ; women, 
destitute — of 


sacred 


who are 
WIVES strength and destitute of 
LDe . - . 
the knowledge of Vedic 


texts, are as impure as 




















Cai_p Wives 
falsehood itself; that is a fixed rule.”—Manu 
ix. 18. 

One sacrament only avails for these, the un- 
beloved of the gods—viz. marriage. Through 
her husband, a woman may obtain favour 
from Heaven; therefore, neglect of the only 
means of grace is an infringement of the 
sacred law. For a high-caste girl of fourteen 
to be found unmarried in a Bengali father’s 
house is a shame to her and her family. <A 
Hindu’s chief hope of ultimate happiness is 
through a son; but “even the son of a 
daughter saves him who has no sons in the 
next world.” On every account, then, a girl 
must be given in marriage, or a_ father 
commits unpardonable sin, and risks’ the 
penalty of caste excommunication, 

But an ordinary marriage involves an: ex- 
penditure to the bride’s father of at least 
£60, and many daughters render him an object 
of pity and too often the prey of money- 
lenders. It may therefore be easily imagined 
what care has been necessary from British 
officials to prevent girls being destroyed at 
their birth. 

It is said that the early marriage system 
hegan at least five hundred years before the 
Christian era, and that, according to Manu, 
eight years is the minimum and twelve the 


maximum of marriageable age. But since 
Hindus of directly opposed opinions quote 
their scriptures and lawgivers in support of 
their favourite dogmas, their practice is more 
clearly defined than their precept. Custom 
has modified many laws, though, in itself, it 
is often more cruel and tyrannical than any 
other ruler and guide. The earlier the act of 
giving a daughter in marriage, the greater 
the merit and the richer the reward in that 
vague, far-away condition where, after being 
horn at least 8,400,000 times, a man may be 
absorbed into the Spirit. Some infant girls 
while still in their mothers’ arms bear the 
marriage mark—a line of scarlet paint in the 
parting of their hair, which is given at the 
initial ceremony of betrothal. Professional 
match-makers assist in finding a husband, 
and, when parents care for their children, the 
horoscope is usually consulted. 

Will the boy be prosperous? Will he, above 
all things, survive the bride? If so, the 
natch is judged satisfactory on both sides. 
Supposing the girl's horoscope is bad, a boy 
with an equally unpromising one is sought 
for, in order that the guardian planets on 
each side should wrestle together till the 
stronger— almost) invariably the husband's 
prevail, or both fall in the conflict, and hus- 
hand and wife die together. 


If the parents cannot afford much expense, 
ov have not sufficient care for their daughter 
to trouble themselves with details regarding 
her future, they can find a cheap though re- 
ligious alternative. Certain Brahmans wander 
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Wipows or Invpta, 58 


about the country who are willing to marry 
as many wives as are offered to them. They 
obtain by this means free board and lodging 
in the houses of their fathers-in-law. The 
betrothal is accomplished, and the bridegroom 
goes on his way—perhaps never again to look 
on the face of his child bride, who, on her 





A NINE-YEAR-OLD WIFE. 


part, must all her life be faithful to him, 
and, at his death, become a widow. One 
Kulin Brahman in Bengal died not long ago 
leaving at least one hundred widows, 

In ordinary cases, the betrothal is followed 
by a second ceremony, which takes place when 
the bride is from eight to fourteen—the age 
regulated by the orthodoxy of her relations. 
On the day fixed for the marriage, the parents 
formally give their daughter to her husband, 
and the priests pronounce them man and wife 
in the presence of the sacred fire and of their 
relations and friends. A small, high-caste 
bride is often very happy in her importance. 
What if she is so laden with jewels that she 
cannot stand up—is she not. still the queen 
of the day? But night comes; then she is 
placed in a covered carriage or litter, which 
will convey her to the house of her father-in- 
law. Her childhood is over, though she is a 
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child still in her abandonment of grief. Her 
mother knows better than she does that the 


sobs and cries are justified. The bride is 
going behind the purdah—an impenetrable 
veil. Time will bring her little change but 


signs of age. If her great hope of being the 
mother of a son should prove vain, her hus- 
band will take another wife, but, despised and 
neglected, she must live on in the zenana. 


A missionary of the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society heard sereams 
issuing from a house in Krishnagar. She 
asked a man standing at the door what 
was the matter. It was only a little bow 
lately arrived in the zenana. She asked 
permission to enter, and was led into the 
women's apartments. In the dim light 


she could just’ discern a small heap in the 
corner, and plaintive moans told her that it 


Was something living. She drew near and 
spoke, and a woebegone face appeared, to 


hidden in terror at the sight of 
a fair-complexioned Englishwoman. By de- 
grees the sound of a gentle voice speaking 
her own language and the sight of a serap- 
hook inspired curiosity and confidence. The 


be instant ly 














RIGHT. 


A 


3RIDE OF 
“They beat me because | cried for my mother.” 
heap became more and more animated as one 
picture after another was turned over before 
her eves, 

* What made you scream?” the lady asked. 
“They beat me.” the child replied, and she 
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drew up her sari, and disclosed wales which 
showed that she had had ample excuse. 
“Why did they beat you?” 


* Because | cried for my mother.” ~ And the 


face puckered afresh with the recollection 
of lost love and care. And now that. the 
new friend, whose tenderness had dried her 


tears, must leave her, what should she do» 
Before going away, the Englishwoman pleaded 
with the mother-in-law not to punish the 
young wife again for the same offence. 

“It is so natural that a child should ery 
for her mother,” she urged. 

A smile was the only response. This was 
the young bride’s honeymoon, and it was 
not an uncommon beginning of wedded life, 
The authoress, * A.L.O.E." a missionary of 
the ‘same society in the Punjab—imet with a 
little pupil the day after her arrival in’ her 
husband’s zenana. The child) crept into her 
white-haired arms, her tearful face 
and heaving frame mutely appealing for sym- 
pathy and help. The gentle old) lady held 
her in a loving embrace: but) stronger arms 
protect ao young from 


teacher's 


were needed to bow 
oppressive custom. 

It is hard to find a 
picture of zenana life. The weary monotony 
is seldom broken, Even duties are 
beneath the dignity of a very high-caste wife, 
She smokes, she sleeps, she chews, she plaits 
her hair, she counts her jewels; at last she 
dies without hope or comfort. 

“fT shall spend all my life in this 
room,” said one young wife bitterly; 
1 shall die, and they will) put > me 
narrow grave, and that will be the end of me.” 

Another who had begun to that 
there was a fair world outside the four walls 
of her prison, which she could enjoy if only 
she were allowed, looked with liquid 
into the face of an English lady visitor, and 
inquired 


bright side to the 


domestic 


narrow 
“then 
into a 


realise 


eves 


“Why are we so different from you? You 
ave like that) bird,” she continued, pointing 
to a dove which flew past the window above 


her. ‘You are like that bird flying toward 
heaven; we are like the bird, shut up 
in a cage, with its wings clipped.” 

little girl of nine years 


same 


Seven years ago, a 


old was seen on the parapet of a house in 
Bombay. A policeman, noticing that she 
seemed inclined to throw herself down into 


the street, entered, and found the reason 
why her life had become too heavy a burden 
to bear. Her husband, a man of forty-seven, 
who had been already married fourteen times, 
had bought her from her father for fourteen 


rupees a month. He had beaten her and 


had threatened to kill her if she failed to 
untie a knot in his hair within five days. 
The case was tried: but, as there was not 


sufficient evidence to prove habitual cruelty, 


Was eventually dismissed. It was reported 
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YOUNG MOTHERS WHO DARI 


The girl on the right was married at eleven 


n the press, with an indignant protest 
iainst the Child-Marriage Iniquity.” lin 
vination fills in the dark outlines of this 


picture with still darker shading, and traces 
mothe background the ghosts of fourteen 
iiiserable vietims. Ht is easy to think of the 
voung wife, her soft little fingers trembling 
uid clumsy from fright, as she tries, on pain 
of death, to fulfil the task her lord and pro 
tector ha et her. Perhaps the story of 
Bluebeard is as easy to eredit, 

if the child wife has a hard lot, what of 
The ¢ hild widow # 

It is well known that for many centuries 
it was the custom for a widow to die on the 
funeral pyre of her husband, and through this 
sacrifice of life to win the honourable title 
of sati-a virtuous woman. In 1829, Lord 
William Bentinck made this rite iNegal:; but 
lol THOT vears the religious instinct of 
Hindus evaded the British law. Carey and 
other missionaries were witnesses of the 
horrible sight. and neither their protests nor 
entreaties, nor their threats of God's judg- 
ment, availed to save the victim. In TSS88 a 


ve Christian in India showed some = mis- 


slonarie n ti Godavery district the spot 


ro 


PAC 


where 


CAMERA, 


his grandmothe 


had 





aged eighteen when photo was taken. 








performed sat? 


in IS47. Ht is hardly a matter of wonder that 
a Widow should prefer the short, sharp agony 
of the fire to the slow torture of a lifetime, 


Which is often the only 


ventleman writes : 


Is a 


miserable 


thousand 
existence,” 


mutha, 


whose 
on Child 
hood” in 


Marriage ” 
ISS) 


‘To 


alternative, 
a 


A Hindu 


Hindu widow, death 
‘leome than her 


times more we 


The H 


roused i 


cry 


of 


indu lady Ruk- 
letters to the Times of India 


England and America, writes: 


* There are 


Hin 


lus. 


and * Enforced Widow- 
indignation in 


four principal castes among the 


of them 


all | think 


the third 


caste, the Kayasthas (* writers’), to which 1 


belong, 


make thei 


widows = suffer 


When a husband dies, his 
much as if the death-angel 
her also, She must m 

any of her relations, but 
(wives of barbers) are ino v 
soon as the husband's last 1 
they rush at the new-made 
off her ornaments. At the 
latives, men as well as wom 
company the corpse to the 





most, 


wife suffers as 
had come for 
t be approached by 


several 
vailang, 


women 
and as 


weath is drawn 
widow and tear 


funeral. 
en, have 


the re- 


to ac- 


burning ghat. 
The men follow the corpse, the women come 





Se ee 


— 





Q, 
o> 


eal 


after, and last the widow, led by the 
barbers’ wives. They take care that at least 
two hundred feet intervene between her and 
any other woman, for it is supposed that if 
her shadow fell on any (her tormentors ex- 
cepted), she also would become a widow. 


LITTLE SCHOOL-GIRLS. 








(Several already married.) 


One of the rough women goes in front, and 
shouts aloud to any passer-by to get out 
of the way of the accursed” thing, as 
if the poor woman were a wild beast; 
the others drag her along. Separated 
from her husband, though she lives she is 
not alive. 

“The English have abolished sati, but 
alas! neither the English nor the angels 
know what goes on in our homes; and 
Hindus not only lon’'t care, but think 
it good. What! do not Hindus fear what 
such oppression may lead to? If the 
widow's shadow is to be dreaded, why 
do they darken and overshadow the whole 
land with it? I am told that in England 
they comfort the widows’ hearts, but 
there is no comfort for us.” 

What can be expected of a girl who 
grows up with the sense that she is 
looked upon as an accursed thing? Every- 
one is against her, and she has no hope 
of compassion or forgiveness from any one 
of the 380,000,000 gods whose property it 
is always to punish and torment. Small 
wonder if a child of five or six realising 
that she is al social leper, and credited 
With an inclination to all that is bad 
should harden her sore little heart, and 
learn to justify her character. Here is 
part oof a catechism taken frome Hindu 


ethice!l teaching: 
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Q. What is cruel ? 

A, The heart of a viper. 

@. What is more cruel than that ? 

A. The heart of a woman. 

(. What is the most cruel of all? 

A, The heart of a soulless, penniless widow, 

Statistics are burdensome and hard = to 
remember; but one fact proved by figures 
gives some idea of the load of misery laid 
upon innocent young shoulders. The last 
census showed that there were in India 
77,918 widows under nine years of age. All 
are not treated with equal severity, for 
customs vary in different parts of India, 
and humanity and natural affection often 
vise above cruel creed or custom. At = the 
same time, the suffering of these children is 
beyond English conception. It shows a 
certain amount of enlightenment to allow 
girls to attend school, or to invite English 
teachers into a zenana. Yet, even in a 
Christian mission school, bejewelled — little 
girls have been seen keeping a_ shrinking 
figure in a coarse white sari at arms’ length, 
lest her shadow should fall on them and 
bring ill-luck, Zenana visitors have noticed 
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A mother at twelve years old 
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the cowed face of a widow standing apart 
and hehind the wives, whose lessons she 
may not share, eagerly listening for some 
word of comfort. 

“What have they against me?” cried a 
young Widow to a zenana missionary. Her 
complaint was not of her relations, but of 
the gods, whom they had told) her she had 
offended in a former existence. Many 
widows meekly accept their lot, and try to 
expiate their sin by following the prescribed 
rues of discipline. They must only eat one 
meal a day, and that of coarse food. They 
must fast, In some districts every eleventh 
day, in others once or twice a month, and 
during twenty-four hours no morsel of food 
must pass their lips, and it is a merit not 
to swallow a drop of water. They must 
not sleep on a bed, lest they cause their 
husbands to fall) from aovrealn of | bliss. 
In the Deccan, their heads are shaven once 


fortnight, and in no case may they be 


adorned with the jewels so pleasant to the 
Oriental eve. Life iss often made unendur- 
ible, and a widow contrives to escape either 


by suicide or by taking up the disgraceful 
eallitg of a dancing girl. 

But these longer her only alterna- 
\ brighter day is dawning. The right- 


the Widow and the Friend of 


are ho 
tives. 


eous Judge of 


Children has opened a way of deliverance. 
The trials of widowhood have in many cases 
heen the rough blast which has driven 
hundreds into a quiet haven. The story 
of one girl, now in a_straining home in 
Bengal, may be given as an instance. She 
hal heen alwavs a widow, as far as she 
knew, for her husband died when she was 
too young to understand the relationship. 
This child was seen by the son of a neigh- 
hour, and her unusual beauty tempted him to 
steal her from her home. He defied the 
rule which condemns a widow to perpetual 


mourning, and was imprisoned for kidnapping. 


The young widow's case was now harder 
than ever in its double disgrace. Worn 
almost to a shadow with fear, fasting, and 
sorrow, at the age of fourteen she was 
found and rescued by some zenana mission- 
aries. She is now a happy Christian, with 
friends and companions to love her, and is 


to a life of usefulness, when 
training is 


looking forward 
her time of 
Labour 


over, 
women is not in 
vain, though their overpowering number and 


amongst these 


the barviers which hedge them round might 
easily discourage human effort. The end = is 
sire, tor, even in the shades of darkness and 
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ignorance, many of them are crying to the 
great unknown God to plead their cause. 
Can such a prayer as the following, written 
and used by a Hindu widow, fail to find an 
answer ? 

*O God, Almighty and Unapproachable, 
think upon Thy mercy, which is a vast sea, 
and remember us. O Lord, for we 
cannot hard lot. Many of us have 
killed ourselves, and are still killing ourselves, 
O God of merey, our prayer to Thee is this, 


Save Ss, 
bear our 








cops,” 


“ACCURSED OF THE 


“Always a widow, as far as she knew.’ 


from the 
hearts of 


that the curse may be removed 
women of India. Create in the 
men some sympathy, that our lives may no 
longer be passed in vain longing, that, saved 
by Thy mercy, we may taste something of 
the joys of life. O Thou Hearer of 
Prayer, if we have sinned against Thee, for- 
give, but we are too ignorant to know what 
sin is.” 

Ought not a like 
the nation to whom 


this to reach the 


India has been 


cry 
hearts of 
given as a noble possession ? 
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One of the Greatest. 
SERIAL STORY. 
By E. S. Curry, Author of ‘‘ Belinda’s Baby,’ ‘‘Closely Veiled,’’ Etc. 


* Fearlessly fair 
And triumphant he stands, 








And holds unaware 


All heart 
CHAPTER - I. 


A DEPARTURE FROM ST. PANCRAS, 


platform at St. 
Pancras was in a 
bustle incidental to 
the departure of 
the morning ex- 
press to the North ; 


and people were 
hurrying to and 
fro in the usual 


fuss, Which to non- 


travelling spec- 
tators SCECLIIS sO 
aimless and un- 


HLecessaryv, 





Two young men, 
Whose figures and 
and faces 
betokened =a 
tain leisure. and who had the healthy ready- 
for-anything expression which is happily 
common to Englishmen, were lounging along 
in apparent when 
* There they are!” from the mouth of one made 
the other turn quickly. 
platform towards them, accompanied 
official of the railway, were a gentleman and 
lady, both tall and sufficiently distinguished 
in appearance from the mass of passengers to 


clress 


cer 
indecision of — purpose, 


Advancing along the 
by an 


attract attention. The former was carrying 
a baby—a little boy of quite unusual beauty 
and fairness--who was observing with a de- 


lighted and eager face all the bustle around. 
The party stopped before a first-class carriage 

of the long train, which the guard proceeded 

to label “ Engaged.” The lady then got into 


the carriage, and the gentleman. after a 
tender embrace, handed the child) to her. 
The window was immediately drawn up, the 
blinds were let down, and the gentleman 


walked hurriedly away to the station entrance. 
*That is 


them!” ungrammatically and 


in his hands,” 











emphatically repeated the young man, Thomas 
Pountayne, ‘And if vou dowt think it looks 
fishy, amd that 1 right, well! L don’t 
with you.” 

anything fishy.” 


Wits 
agree 


* | don't see Robert Lamp- 


son replied; “it seems to me a very usual 
proceeding. You often meet with a+ man 
and his wife and a baby travelling.” 
**VYes, but they don't look exactly like 
these people; nor do they, as a rule, go 
about without a nurse or someone to look 
after the youngster. Besides, they looked 
uneasy, agitated — just as people would look 
if they were thieving. So, Bob, 1 mean to 


see the end of it.” 
= Well, if vou like to waste a holiday sO 
He paused, his eyes travelling down the plat- 


fori. ‘See! there’s some more of it then.’ 
They had been sauntering along towards 
the entrance, and were in time to notice 


man spring from one of the hastily 


who Was 


a young 
arriving cabs, join the gentleman, 
evidently 
conversation to the train, 

Both, before turning, directed 
glances at the inmates of the swiftly arriv- 
Fountayne took care 
UNEASY ts 


hina, amd turn in eager 


awaiting 
anxious 


ing cabs: and, as Tom 
to point out, both were evidently 
recognise, 


friend, | do 


to whom they might 
“Some villainy, my 
Tom said positively. 
The young man who had just arrived—a 
strong, soldier-like man, with something foreign 
about his dress, adding a certain distinction to 


believe,’ 


his English good looks —was without luggage 
of any kind, and immediately entered the 


carriage where the lady and child were already 
During the minute or so that the 
the watchers saw that pre- 
already been for the 
the journey. Shawls 


installed. 
door was open, 
had 

baby’s comfort 
and cushions were laid along the seat, and a 
basket of food and fruit was unpacked. The 


boy, trotting up and down the carriage, had 


parations made 


during 









































On! 





rapturously greeted the new arrival, calling 
in delighted accents, ‘‘Dor! Dor!” flinging 
himself on the young man’s legs, and exult- 
ingly telling some tale into his ear in broken 


baby lingo, as he was lifted up. The warn- 
ing of the guard, a moment or two later, 
brought the lady out of the carriage on to 
the ‘platform by her husband's side, The 


window Was again pulled up, the blinds were 
drawn, the guards waved their signals, and 
the train began to move slowly along. 

As it started, a man ran hurriedly on to the 
platform, caught sight of the couple standing 
watching, gave an exclamation, and ran_ by 
the train, eagerly scanning the 
Finding himself late, or not 
he wanted, he caught hold 
of the guard’s door at the end, and tried to 
enter the At a signal from the guard, 
two or three porters rushed at and pulled him 
back, landing him on the platform almost 
close to the lady’s side. When he saw that his 
was frustrated, he shouted frantically 
* Stolen 


the side of 
carriages. too 
discovering What 


Val. 


purpe st 


after the swiftly departing guard 


child! Stolen! Stop it! Stop it!” 
And then he turned, finding him- 
self face to face with the couple 


whose actions 
interesting by 


Mr. and Mrs. Cardyne 
had been found = so 
Tom Fountayne. 

The lady stood, pale and unnerved, 
frustrated man, her 
caused either by the 


gazing at the 
evident emotion 


danger he had run or by the sight 
of the man himself. Tom thought it 
was the latter. lmpelled by some 
better feeling than the one of curi- 
osity that had hitherto actuated him, 
that young man of previsions and 
iapulses drew nearer, as the look of 
terrified recognition came across her 
face: and so heard distinctly the 
faltering, “That is the man, An- 
drew!” with which she turned, and 
laid her hand on her husband's arm. 
The man himself looked after the 
two and sceowled, as he too turned 
way. 


Thomas 
young 


Was arising 


Fountayne 


surgeon, whose genius and a 
certain speculative daring bid fair to 
inake 
Was beginning to be looked 
alucky man: 


the result 


him one day a success. He 
upon as 
but the luck was simply 
of extra caution, coupled 
With a profound sense of his own limit- 
ations, and an intelligent use of every 
advantage he could 


sociable, 


seize, He was as 


cheery and and a pleasant 
companion, his optimistic views pro- 
ducing the effect of sunshine on other 
more dreary 


man chances 


such a 
And vet 


natures, To 
the 


come. 
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con- 





chance he most longed for—a chance 
nected with the strongest and most obstinate 


feeling of his nature—his love for his voung 
kinswoman—Sybell Fountayne—had, so far, 
failed him. 

The friend, Robert) Lampson, with whom 


he was now on the way to spend a fortnight’s 
holiday, cycling in the North, was the son of 
a London clergyman, and was a clerk in one 
of the big banks. Both men had been at 
school and college together, but whilst one 
had got on in strides, the other had stuck, 
Robert accepted life as a drudgery, and had 
none of the sunny hopefulness which made 
Tom Fountayne’s charm. He acted as a sort 
of brake to Tom, but his cool-headed judg- 
ment had often a now it Was in 
abeyance, their presence at St. Pancras being 
due to one of the sudden previsions to which 


value, Just 


Tom was subject. 

Happening to go down Fleet Street for a 
purchase, they had had to pause for a second, 
as a lady and gentleman came out on to the 
them from the Temple. 


pavement before 

















hold of the guard's door. 


He caught 




















They recognised in their track a wobbling tricyclist. 


Between them toddled a white-frocked baby, 
Whom the gentleman lifted into his arms as 
he hailed a cab. Tom's first cursory glance 
immediately fixed itself in deep serutiny on 
the baby. 

* By Jove!” he exclaimed softly, in excited 
amazement, “here is the answer. | do be- 
lieve that is the child! There’s luck, Bob!” 

“Don't see it. That little chap’s got his 
father and mother in tow. Don’t make a 
fool of yourself, Tom !” 

For the other had drawn near, and was 
eagerly listening to the gentleman’s instrue- 
tions to the cabman. 

“It’s you that’s the fool! Tll stake my 
wits I’m right!” he said eagerly. ‘ Anyhow, 
I’m going to follow them up. I’m off to St. 
Pancras.” 


* Dont be a downright idiot.” expostulated 
the other, “Oh, well! if you’re bound to 
make a fool of yourself, Pll come too.” 

Tom had hailed a hansom, and was jump- 


ing into it, 
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**A hundred pounds 
are not earned every 
day,” Tom had said 
when they were off, 
“And I had one of 
my previsions, when | 
read that advertise. 
ment, that I was going 
to have an_ innings, 
Now you read it again, 
and see if I’m not 
borne out.” 

He handed a paper 
to his friend, who read 
it carefully. It ran 
thus: 





**HUNDRED Pounps 
REWARD. Stolen Child. 
Above reward will be 
given to anyene who 
will give information 
of the whereabouts of 
a boy about twenty 
months old, supposed 
to be in the charge of 
a tall young man. The 
boy has been — stolen 
from his friends, has 
fair hair and blue eyes, 
and is probably bare- 





footed. For further 
particulars, — apply to 
XIMENES, . Fleet 
Street.” 


‘I happened to no- 
tice that that baby 
had little white shoes 
on.” objected Bob, 

“So did |. But | 
also saw that he had 
got no socks on under them. His feet were 
bare.” 

*Buat he had got his father and mother 
with him.” 

‘I’m not so sure. He was holloaing * Dor! 
Dor!’ and seemed to me to be by no means 
satisfied with his company.” 

* Well,” said the other, * you'll find plenty 
to do, and get yourself into a jolly mess, if 
you go after babies who don’t seem satisfied 
with their company.” 

But he gave a grudging assent to the astute- 
ness of his friend as, after witnessing the 
departure of the train, they returned to in- 
terview Ximenes in Fleet Street. For at least 
the circumstances had been unusual. 

“The most ordinary travellers often make 
a great fuss,” Bob had suggested, ‘and those 
people looked very nice. I should be careful 
with Mr. Ximenes. It may be a fraud.” 

The two young men found their way to the 
top floor of offices in Fleet Street. Here the 
man they had seen at St. Pancras had arrived 




















before them. He looked sulky and put out, 
and did not allude to his own presence at the 
station when Tom announced the business 
which had brought him. But he pointed out 
somewhat sarcastically, that, as the informa- 
tion led no further than to St. Pancras, where 
now most certainly the boy was not, the 
reward had not been earned. 

Whilst Tom was arguing the question, with 
, view of finding out something about the 
child, Lampson approached the dingy window 
looking down into Fleet Street. In turning, 
he saw with surprise, that just within a little 
inner door which stood open, a man was 
standing, listening intently to the conversa- 
tion in the office. He was an extremely 
handsome man, of foreign aspect, carefully 
dressed, and looked like a gentleman. Indeed, 
his whole appearance so contradicted his 
present action that Bob studied him with 
interest. Not only was he listening, but he 
was intently watching Tom through the 
narrow slit provided by the half-open door, 
“Who is the child ?” Tom was at last asking 
plainly. ‘ Who are his parents?” 

“It does not matter who he is, nor are we 
it liberty to tell. ‘He has been stolen, and 


we a 


information. At present your information is 
n) better than our own.” 

“Are you Ximenes?” Tom asked quickly. 
‘lL wish to see Mr. Ximenes, the advertiser.” 
“He is engaged. My name is Loris. I can 
give him any message.” 

Tom had just lifted his eyes, and had noticed 
his friend’s intent gaze, which had inspired 
his question. Acting on the suggestion of 
one of his impulses, he now crossed the room, 
nd for a second, before it was withdrawn, 
saw the face and figure of the listener. <A 
perplexed look, quickly changing into one of 
angry amazement, crossed Tom's face. That 
! What could it mean? For a 
moment it seemed as though he would make 


man here 


his Way ito the inner room. But he mastered 
himself, 

“Come along!” he said to Bob: and with a 
short Good-morning ” to Loris, the friends 
went out 

Tom did not speak until they got down to 
the street. Then he said 
“Those two are a fraud: | am sure of it. 
You sneer at my impulses, Bob, But Pam 
much mistaken if mischief isn’t intended to 
that baby. So Tam going to tum detective. 
i must find the child.” 

“What do vou propose to do.” 

“We will go North by the same train to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Why not this afternoon 2” 

“Because | fancy guards and porters are 
changed, and I want to see the same.” 

Tom’s whole expression and attitude were 
so changed from their former holiday leisure 


e comnnissioned to offer a reward for 
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that his friend saw something grave was 
hidden by what seemed to him but a whim 
He was preoccupied and thoughtful, ane 
Lampson judged from a word or two which 
he let fall that the man he had seen behind 
the door must have aroused some bitter 
feeling. 

After sundry rather careful preparations, the 
two started northwards by the same train the 
next morning. They had tried to get informa- 
tion from the guard, Tom asking casually 

* Did the little kid get to his journey’s end 
all right the day before?” 

* What littl kid?” the guard had asked. 

* The one that that man was after, the one 
who tried to board your van. He was in a 
tearing rage, and said the boy was stolen.” 

“Oh, did he? Well, he wasn’t then. His 
uncle was there to meet him, all right, 
at ‘ 

But here the man’s attention was claimed, 
and his hearers were disappointed, 

The young men took tickets for Nottingham, 
intending to ride North from there, As they, 
with the other passengers, streamed out of 
the carriages on to the platform, Tom = sud- 
denly exclaimed 

* That chap Loris is here! There—with a 
bag in his hand.” 

* You see to the things whilst I find out 
where he goes,” Bob suggested quickly, 

Pulling his hat over his eyes, and hunching 
his shoulders into a slouch, Bob stood where 
he was able to hear the man announce himself 
as a detective to the porter in the doorway, 
and ask a question or two about a tall young 
man in charge of a child. But the man had 
seen no one of the kind. 

Loris then seemed to change his mind 
suddenly ; and turned back to the platform, 
alongside which the train was still waiting 
with open doors. In the doorway, he came 
face to face with Tom, the luggage and 
bicycles in tow. On seeing him, Loris waited, 
believing himself unrecognised in the dis- 
guise of the beard he had assumed. Follow- 
ing the two young men, Loris entered the 
omnibus in which they were establishing their 
goods, and was driven to an hotel. 

**He is after us now,” Tom had had time to 
say quickly; ‘so we will run him about a 
bit.” 

And he hugged himself on his prescience 
when, the next day, they recognised in their 
track a wobbling tricyelist, whom they headed 
about, with considerable pleasure, They spent 
a pleasant day in idling along the country 
lanes, taking long rests by wayside brooks and 
in country inns. Not till the third day after 
their departure did Tom put into words a 
plan which had been simmering in his brain 
since they left: London. 

“T’ve got some relations not far from here,” 
he said when they were having a meal in a 
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Shettield inn, ** some cousins who have often 
asked me to visit them, but 

Tom broke off and looked thoughtful. Whilst 
he was speaking, Loris had entered the room, 
and taken his place at little distance. 
Tom went on: 


sole 


* They live at an old Grange, quite off any 
road, Nothing could be more secluded. My 
cousin is the master: he is quite a young man, 
but he bed a terrible accident out hunting 
some years ago, and is helpless. My other 
cousin 

He broke off again. 

*T will write to my aunt to-night—I call 
their mother my aunt, though she is a cousin 
and say we will call upon them whilst we 
ave near, That will do for an excuse. The 
hundred is sure,” he added loudly. 

He wrote his letter in the coffee-room, and 


too 


as it Jay upon the table, he watched Loris 
come tear in ostensible search for a news- 
paper, and fasten his eves on its address, 


There it 
sprawl, visible at some distance : 
Mrs. 


lay. with the address in Tom’s large 


FOUNTAYNE, 
Fountaynes, Doncaster. 


CHAPTER 


IN SHELTER, 





HE long, narrow windows stood 

open to the morning air The 
sun shone on the lawn outside, 

and was reflected on the oak 

panelling of the large room and 

on the white cloth and china 

on the table. \ silver bowl of freshly 
gathered voses set in the middle of — the 
table sent out a delicious perfume: and the 
aspect of the room altogether was a plea- 
sant one to greet the eves of a young man 


Who opened the door somewhat hurriedly. 


“Sorry to be late, Betty.” he apologised. 
* Post in?” 

\ girl, looking very young to be a wife, 
with pretty, fair hair and a sunshiny face, 
sitting before the breakfast equipage, just 


glanced up at him in an abstracted mannet 


and bent her eyes again on the letter in her 
hand 
The young man stood irresolutely fora 


econd considering the eatables before sitting 
still 


sarcastically 


down. Then, as she took no notice, he 


said, somewhat 
*T shouldn't mind some coffee, Betty.” 
Betty looked tip). 
scattered and 
of dismay as she began to pour out the coffee. 


together het 
uttered an 


eathered 


exclamation 


SC LINES, 


“T’ve got such a letter, John! | feel abso- 
lutely bewildered. And [’ve got to make up 
my mind at once, before you go. Joan says 


I must telegraph by you, and they'll be here 
to-night.” 





QUIVER. 


“Who will? Andrew and Joan? Well, | 
should have thought that needn't have be. 
wildered you.” 

“No; oh, no! It isn’t them,” the girl an. 


swered, “It’s a child 
and, oh! a young man 

* Don’t look so flustered, dear. 
wu man matter, or a baby either ? 
Joan say?” 


a baby, as I gather— 


What does 
What does 


“It’s like a story,” said the bewildered 
Betty. “LT believe she must have got hold 


of one of Andrew's stories, 

1 couldn't explain.” 
“Go ahead then. | 
Betty read : 


Shall | read it? 


haven't much time,” 
*Cheniston Gardens, 

“Dear Berry, Will you and John give 
us a helping hand ina strait? You remember’ 
the adventure Andrew and | told) you of 
when we were abroad two years ago, and 
how friendly the Prince has been since ?” 

Betty looked up to explain. 

~They were climbing, you know, in 
out-of-the-way place, and Andrew 
main: it Prince. He's reigning some- 
where or other, and a fine time he’s having, 
poor wretch!” 

Then she read on: 

* There have always bothers with 
some of his people, and when his little son 
was born and his wife died, they tried to 
hold of the child—they said to set him 
up against his father. There is a cousin who 
the heir until the baby was born, and 
he leads the malcontents. Just now, 
the baby is an exceptionally beautiful 
and the people are growing fond of him, his 
father thinks him in danger, and wants him 


sole 
saved a 
Was a 


been 


are t 
pret 


Was 
because 
boy 


out of the country in safe keeping. Three 
days ago he arrived here. Think of that—a 
live little heir-apparent trotting about hand 


with Judy, and winning her young 
affections ! 

* Andrew 
the Prince, 
hiding-place for a time, 


in hand 


heart-breaking letter from 
him to find 
You will guess what 


had a 


begging some safe 


1 want by this time, Betty. IL feel that he 
isn’t safe in London. I daren’t let him go 
outside the house; so - want you to take 


him just for the present, until we think of 
something else. His nurse is a man—a soldier 
and an Englishman. He will take all respon- 
sibility, and never leaves the boy. Will you 
Andrew's office 2 The 
I will go there to-morrow 


telegraph at once to 


bow and nurse ane 


morning with Andrew. and if you will take 
them. we will send them off at once. They 
will arrive, not at your station, but at 
Sheffield, at) four o'clock, And will John 
meet them? Do say * Yes.” Your old house 
lends itself to concealment. We shall most 
anxiously await your telegram. His name is 


more, and for a sur- 
I call him Larry, 


Alexis Hilary, and a’ lot 
name you can annex Rove. 














ONE O 
because that most unlike what he is called 
at home, and, | think, most misleading. His 
man’s name is George: the boy calls him Dor. 


He most devoted watch-dog, and only 
cunning find at fault. It will 


well not to mention who the boy really is to 


is a 


will him be 


anybody. 
Betty looked up breathless, 
* There, : 


John! There’s a story for you!” 





Betty listened with becomin: 


What a man Joan for getting mixed 
up! Shy . seomns to be in) something. 
I’m glad ve ec not so nutnaging, Betty. 

Betty pretiv ane were lifted a litth 
HXiously to dye | leaned face, 

"Wont vou fave him. then. John 2’ 

"Oh. ves. TF don't mind, if vou dont. Betty. 
[ won't have vou bothered—not for all the 
Princes going. | daresay Joan’s made the 
most of it. | cant think a baby not two 


Years old can lx 
part of the 


very Lnportant down in that 


world,” 


EE, 
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* He's 


"Oh, but he is,” 
the heir, John.” 
Out Mr. Strode, with the 


lightness of ignorance, “they can easily get 


said Betty eagerly. 


there,” asserted 


an heir, The succession isn’t like ours, you 
know. Those little places aren't of any ac- 
count.” 


Betty listened with becoming humility, and 
the young man rose from the table and stood 








humility. 


for a moment admiring the polis? f his 
shoes and the neatly gaitered wove. He 


then turned to caress his wife before starting 


highly 


mn his dav’s work 


John Strode was a mining engineer, and the 


successful nanpager of some “works” 


in the smoky hill-town, some ten miles away. 
He drove over every day from the secluded old 


Elizabethan manor-house, where a vear before 


he had 


brought Betty Fane to rule. He was 


a well-to-do, prosperous young man, of good 


family and 





fair private income, which he 














ss] 


more than doubled by the good salary his 
work received, and by sundry dealings in 
horse-flesh with some very high personages 
indeed. Living where he did, he was able to 
enjoy country sports and pursuits, and to 
give his wife a beautiful home. 

He and Betty strolled through the massive 
oaken door and porch on to the gravelled 
terrace, below which the drive was now being 
vestlessly pawed and fretted by the thorough- 
breds of which their owner was so proud. 
The young couple made a pretty picture as 
they stood exchanging last words at the top 
of the wide stone steps. 

Jevond the wide drive, which on one side 
curved under an archway to the stable-yard, 
and on the other extended in a straight line 
to the turn of the terrace, lay the lawn. Be- 
vond it) and the pasture sloping away 
downwards was a sinall lake, and, further on, 
the land undulated, and finally fell down 
rather steeply to a narrow brook meandering 
along the valley. On the edge of this, out of 
sight of the house, were the mouldering ruins 
of a tiny chapel, once very famous, but long 
since forgotten by everybody but a stray 
archeologist. Further on stretched the plain, 
across Which the river ran. And beyond this, 
on vising ground, were visible the ruins of 
the castle which Sir Walter Scott has made 
innnortal in ** Ivanhoe.” 

Flush with the gabled end of the house the 
wall of the enclosed Dutch garden extended the 
length of the terrace. The only entrance to 
this enclosed garden on this side of the house 
was through a doorway in the wall, always 
kept locked. 

Presently Betty went into the cool dark 
hall. The staircase started from the centre 
of the hall, and from a wide gallery round 
it the bedrooms were reached. Into one 
of these Betty turned, entering a large 
and sunny room, Whose windows, three in 
number, looked out upon the radiant garden. 

*Fancy giving up one of my nicest rooms 
to a man and a baby!” she thought. * But 
Joan is right. The dressing-room inside will 
do for the man, although it has no other 
door, and there is always the priest’s cup 
board in case , 

Here Betty's imagination failed. She could 
not suppose anv circumstance arising ino her 
secur nd shielded home which could cause 
iing-place. 


She went to the side of the fireplace, and, 


nee 


touching a knob of carving in the panelled 
wall, an opening door revealed a deep cup- 
hoard fitted with shelves, on which were laid 
the blankets and dimities of the room. 
Betty's thoughts ran on to the child's his- 
tory—his dead young mother, and the un- 
happy father. She felt full of pity for the 
little lad thus deprived. 
Opening the windows to the fresh morning 
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sun, she considered the new arrangements 


for the room before the maids she summoned 
made their appearance. And then a few words 
about the motherless child assured willing 
workers. 

Her sister Joan, who had appealed to her 
for aid, had for two years been the wife of 
Andrew Cardyne. Their home in London 
was a busy one. Her husband often said 
that impossible and difficult’ people and 
positions drifted to Joan as naturally as stray 
bits of wood and straw drifted to the little 
backwaters of a stream. 

Joan retorted that his hands were at least 
as ready as hers to meddle. 

On the morning when Betty, in remote 
Yorkshire, was thus busy in her preparations 
for her expected guest, Joan had arrived at 
her husband's office at the top of a great 
building overlooking the Thames, in a state 
of mingled anxiety for his safety and sorrow 
at the departure of the little child who had 
been comnitted so strangely to her care. 

"We have seen the man again, Andrew, 
she said, somewhat breathlessly. 

* What man, my dear?” 

“The same I saw two afternoons ago look- 
ing up at the house.” 

* Where was he?” 

“Just coming into the square as we drov 
out: and [- am almost certain that a cab fol- 
lowed us here.” 

“George is) rather a conspicuous nurse,” 
mused Mr. Cardyne. “Should you be able to 
convey that baby to the = station without 
him ?” 

His wife smiled derisively as George put 
the child down out of his arms. Mr. Car- 
dyne rang a bell and gave some directions 
to the caretaker who appeared. 

* Put your bonnet on, Mrs. Weens, and 
take your little Tommy with you. [| want you 
to show this gentleman the way to St. Paul's, 
Be as quick as you can.” 

In a few minutes he bundled into a cab a 
man carrying a little child somewhat muffled 
up. and the little one’s mother. 

“St. Paul's.” he divected the driver. 

As he spoke, his eyes fell upon a group of 
lounging men and boys on the opposite pave- 
ment of the narrow street, 

“Joan is right,” he thought, in unwilling 
concession, as one of the group instantly ile- 
tached himself and hailed a passing hansom. 
“Tt will depend now on George's “cuteness 
Whether he gets to the station undiscovered.” 

Up-stairs he found Larry, more than hall- 
minded to raise a howl of anguish at George's 
departure with the interesting Tommy, sitting 
on the floor, tugging at the straps of his 
shoes a diversion Joan had suggested. His 
face was much puckered with his exertions, 
and Joan was tenderly regarding him. 

* He seems to be going to undress,” Andrew 
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wid, observing the expression on his wife's 
face. 

“He can’t bear his shoes on, dear little lad, 
Joan answered fervently. ‘* Larry, boy, leave 
vour shoes now, and have a_ biscuit,” she 


wheedled. 

By the time Betty's telegram had 
he was trotting about barefooted, and looking 
albeit beautiful—baby, as 


arrived 


like an ordinary 

though royalty and its difficulties were far 
away from his concerns. 

“The train goes at twelve twenty-five,” Mr. 


Cardyne said. “You sent the luggage on ? 
Then we will go out at the back, through the 
gardens, Joan, and walk up into Fleet Street 
fora cab. Tf anyone is watching the door, he 
will be baffled.” 

{nd the couple had sauntered up into Fleet 
the little feet 


between 


Street, with now duly shod 


patel ing 





them, and the in- 
sistent voice clamour- 
ing loudly, * Dor! { / 
Dor!”—a sufficiently | f 


distinguished - looking 
to attract the 
“inspiration ” of Tom 


trio 






Fountayne. 


Four days later, in 
1 window in the little 
public-house at Baron- 
den, sat’ Loris, watch- 
ing for his expected 
friends the cyclists. 

He was so much on 


the alert for them 
that he did not at 
first notice a_ little 
low carriage which 
was being driven 
rapidly along the road 
before him. A _ lady 
was driving, and on 
the seat beside her 
Sat a young man 
with a_ little child 
upon his knee. As 
Loris looked at Betty, 
he was taken with 
her young chubby 
freshness and dainti- 
ness She made a 
pretty picture in hea 
whitk sun - hat, her 
laughing face turned 
to the couple at hea 
side, 

As the Carriage 
pa sed the Win Wih- 
dow, she glanced in, 
lo meet Loris’ gaze 
fixed upon her. 

“Who is that 2” 
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Loris asked in momentary interest of the 
landlady, who just then passed him. 
“That? In the carriage? That's Mrs, 


Strode, She’s a-goin’ down 
as like as not; she offens do. 
a baby with her,” the woman went on, shad- 
ing her to look after the retreating 
carriage. “TI don’t know whose that mought 
someone stoppin’ with her — her sister's 
praps. My! bless the man! What- 
ever’s took him!” 

For Loris, with an excited exclamation, had 
jumped up, and was out of the door, running 
as fast as his legs could carry him along the 
road after the carriage. 

For, with the landlady’s words, he had 
suddenly recognised that the fair-haired child 
beside Mrs. Strode was no other than the 
boy for whom he was in search. 


to Fountaynes 
Isee she’s got 


eyes 
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He bundled them into a cab. 









CHAPTER III. 


A ROYAL EDUCATION, 





fHUMP, thump! came the insistent 
“/ sound on the drawing-room door, 
as two little fists emphasised the 
urgent cry, ** Ope’, ope’!” 

Betty, busy over her flowers, 
ran to the door and threw it 
open. It was yet early morning. Rays of 
eastern = sunshine through — the 













streaming 
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by its ribbon down his back, and in his 
chubby hands were held a spade and bucket, 
ready for any unconsidered trifles he might 
pick up in house or garden. He was all 
smiles and eager bustle, and wriggled out of 
Betty's arms, after submitting for a moment 
with open mouth to her tender caresses, 
*"Orses men!” he clamoured with great 
distinctness of speech and jailuve of aspirate, 
running round to the dainty table . where 
certain Indian chessmen of large proportions 
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“Dor! Dor! 


coloured glass of the big hall window fell 
across the boy's eager little fignre. He looked 
like a flower, with his rose-petalled face and 
perfect skin, and the little bare feet shining 
pinkly below the severely useful brown hol- 
land garment to which Joan's caution had 
condemned him. A big white sun-hat hung 





he shouted. 


and intricate carving excited his enthusiastic 
achiniration. 

*Not out into the garden, Larry,” Betty 
said, shaking her head. 

Larry turned his eager eyes from the en 
trancing sight ot the duly marshalled men, 
and looked at her, his finger in his mouth. 























He nod the air, when denied in his desires, 
considering why such denial should be, 
md whether he should submit to it. This 


consideration Was a great assistance in his 
education, as it generally resulted in his quiet 
acquiescence. When he gave up, it was always 
with dignity. So far, there had been no con- 
test of wills between him and his young 
hostess. Now, after considering her negatively 
shaking head, he shook his own, as though 
shocked at his desires, and apparently waived 


He was extremely attractive. His submis- 
sion to authority was so ready and so tolerant 
as to blind his guardians to the fact that very 
often, in spite of it, he got his own way. For 
who could be evere, or even consistent, in 
face of such sweetness and obedience ? 

Betty, 


holding her tray of roses down to the level 


Sor mintie’s flowers.” suggested 
of the boy eawer little nose. 

Fowers ! Mell!” he whispered softly, bis 
fingers rooting about in the tempting display. 
Spade and bucket fell woth a clatter on to 
the floor, as the boy, with much exertion, and 
his face growing red and heated, gathered a 
bundle of rose into his embrace, and with 
true instinet turned to trot away with hi 
poil throug Mm) Open Window. 
‘Larry mustyt take those,” a voice said 


from the doorway: and the boy turned 
quickly, his face alight. 
*Dor! Dor!” h 


his attendant, his arms brimming over, and 


shouted, running towards 


a trail of flowers lying on the carpet behind 
him. 

A tall man of about thirty, in a kind of 
black military undress, which it would have 
been hard to identify, and which gave a 
certain dignity to his appearance, advanced 
to meet. him. 

Larvy’s arms—not big cnough to embrace 
both the flowers he had = purloined and the 
legs of this friend—cast their spoil on the 
floor, as the boy flung himself on his at- 
tendant. 

Now we must pick up all those flowers, 
Larry the oan iid, stooping. ‘ We can't 


lea them oon the floow Larry help, too.” 
Larry sat down and hugged anew the flewers 

Which George placed in his arms. There wa 
in formal etiquette in the man’s way 
uldvessing his small charge. although the 
fainiliar Larry nstead of his usual tithe of 
hac | nb enjoined as a necessity by 
Mrs. Cardwie Many curious customs and 
rms still went on in private: and Betty had 
Deen miach impressed by the formalitic at- 
ulit various incidents, such as the baby 
hg end going to bed, and the serving of his 
eal The boy went through all the drill and 
exe] s with great) seriousness and enjoy- 
lent And that they achieved one of their 


ils, the muscle and healthiness of his firmly 
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curved limbs, amply testitied. In fact, few 
babies of his age obeyed with such dignity 
or acted with such reliance. 

John Strode had been a delighted witness 
the afternoon before, on his return home, of 
his little guest’s riding lesson, when the 
baby had been put through his exercises by 
George. 

* What a brave little chap!” the delighted 
host had exclaimed as, upright and firm, the 
reins held correctly in his tiny grasp, his legs 
essaying vainly their grip of the broad-backed 
Norwegian pony, the child had solemnly and 
with great earnestness gone through his 
appointed tasks. There was no wincing or 
fear when the unaccustomed pony had broken 
out in an unseemly dance, 

Mr. Strode gave orders to a groom that a 
sinaller pony should be procured for Larry’s 
use, 

“Go to Fountaynes to-night, Charles—at 
once -and say that PT shall be much obliged by 
the loan of the Shetland. I don’t think the 
little girl is there now.” 

It was to tell Mes. Strode that the pony had 
arrived, and was awaiting Larry’s trial that 
George had now come. Twice a day the riding 
lessons were given-—a time of * play,” and no 
lesson, to Larry. 

Ringing for a maid to finish her flowers, 
Betty fetched a hat from the hall, and, her 
little guest's hand in hers, strolled down to 
the field. 
waiting a Shetland pony of diminutive size, 


Here, in charge of a stable-boy, was 


with a child’s cushioned leather seat on its 
back. It had straps, by which a tiny rider 
could) be safely fastened, and a carefully 
padded back. Betty thought it delightful. 
Not so Larry. Whilst feeding the pony with 
sugar and apples, his face, curiously inspecting 
the saddle, was a study. Curiosity, doubt, 
disgust, wrath, followed quickly one after 
the other, emotion tumbling over emotion. 
With flashing eye he turned to George. 

* Boy—not—not!” he spluttered, rage at the 
ignominy he thought was going to be practised 
on him making his speech inadequate. 

In the dark ages of long ago, as it seemed to 
Larry, he had been strapped into some such 
contrivance in the palace yvard far away, that 
he might safely and with as little fatigue as 
possible accompany his father to the parade- 
ground of the troops. But just at starting 
he had rebelled. His eyes had glanced from 
the saddle on which his young father was 
sitting erect in martial attive—a model of 
soldierly bearing —to the easy chair which had 
heen prepared for his little son. Doubling 
himself up--head butting, legs kicking. arms 
fighting —Larry struggled desperately against 
the pads and straps they were trying to 
arrange. 


His shrieks vent the air: dignity as well as 


obedience disappeared. To save a tumult and 
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calm the fears of those who thought the baby 
being killed, the flushed and _ tear-wet 
little warrior was taken astride his father’s 
saddle. From that proud position hé had 
lifted his cap from his wavy curls to the 
grizzled men shouting out of great throats 
at sight of him. No puny Prince was this, 
as had been asserted, but an erect, brave, 
beautiful boy. 

That had happened three months ago, but 
dim remembrances of that long-ago laceration 
of his deepest feelings now again stirred in 
Larry’s brain. His face grew hot and red. 
His breath came quickly. A snort drew 
Betty's attention to the quickening storm. 

** Boy—not!” wrathfully, 
pointing with dramatic gesture to the saddle. 
He looked wildly round, and then he turned 
to flee. 

But, quick as lightning, George flung off the 
offending saddle, and strode after the hurry- 
ing whose passion Betty was vainly 
trying to assuage. 

“See, mon prince,” he 
ing him up in his strong arms, “pony and 
saddle all right for Larry. Larry must never, 
never runaway. Never!” he emphasised more 
strongly in grave reproach. 

The child turned in George’s arms, his eager 
gaze searching the reproachful eyes he had 
learned to trust. Then he turned with half- 
fearful joy to the pony. All properly saddled 
the little steed stood. Gone the hateful 
padded back—the effeminate seat lay on the 
ground. With a cry of delight the boy held 
out his hands. 

* Pony, boy!” he called out in rapture; and 
Betty’s admiration for the self-control which 
had kept back tears in the face of such a 
provocation was heightened by the manner 
in which the little lad proceeded now to go 
through his lessons. 

No fears ever troubled him. 
ing to obey George’s slightest sign, spring- 
ing and letting himself go when the word 
Was given, with an earnestness and 
so remarkable in a baby of his age that Betty 


was 


he asseverated 


babe, 


Whispered, catch- 


Was 


He was learn- 


courage 


marvelled. 

**His father must 
pondered, “to have insisted on a 
this being so obedient and brave.” 

After the mounting had been successfully 
accomplished the lessons in sitting, in 
holding the reins, and finally, most difficult 
of all, in trotting as practised by his father’s 
soldiers. 

Betty accompanied the two down the field 
towards the little lake, and half-inclined 
to plead for her little guest as she saw hi 
and a half-fearful look come 
the uneasy motion. But she re- 
George’s arm was vound him: the 
and she supposed 
that all this 


be an unusual man,” she 
baby like 


came 


Was 
colour rise into 
his face at 
frained. 
pony was gentle and docile : 


it was for some good purpose 


discipline was being thus undergone so earty, 
She sat down on a green bank by the water's 
edge, and drew a letter from Joan, received 
that morning, out of her pocket. It ran ;— 


“DEAR Betrry,—Thanks for telegram and 
letters. [I am glad you are so delighted with 
your guests. You need have no qualms about 
George. Though his military training in 
Hungary has made him look so superior, he 
is really the son of a keeper on the Trevanne 
estate, and went with the Princess, when she 
married, as a sort of confidential servant. He 
has been the baby’s attendant from the very 
first. The young mother knew what 
her husband’s enemies would try to do, and 
that George would protect the haby, whose 
birth was a complete discomfiture to them. If 
you can manage till next Saturday week, the 
Yith, we will then relieve you of the burden,” 

(The letter then went describe the 
incidents attending the baby’s departure from 


}* Or 


on to 


London.) 

“The man was very wroth at being stopped, 
and will probably not rest till he has found 
the boy. So, though [ don’t want to make 
you anxious, IT do want to make you wary. 
I wouldn't let the boy out of your garden or 
with you in a car- 
riage or strapped on toa pony. There would 
then be no chance of his being for a moment 
alone or forgotten. The man after him, un- 
fortunately, is not remarkable in any way, so 
that description of him is not easy. He is 
very broad-shouldered 
a ‘strong chap,’ Andrew called him. The 
noticed about him was 
the colour of his eyes. They are brown, very 
light brown, round the pupil—unusual 
they seemed to me—not bad-looking in any 
way. And his hands are stumpy and fat, and 
very freckled. So beware of any such man.” 


fields, unless he is either 


undersized and broad 


only special point I 


eves, 


As Betty’s eyes swept the large landscape 
they rested for a moment on a long avenue 
of beeches and elms at some distance, beyond 
the nearer the ground and 
near the river. 
circling chump of trees, amid which a massive 


undulations of 
They led up to a larger en- 


pile of chimneys indicated a dwelling. 

A cloud came over her bright young face 
as her eyes rested on the thin spiral of soft 
blue smoke slowly dispersing as it rose in 
the clear morning air. 

' 


man ! thought, with soft pity 


‘I suppose Joan is right, 


** Poor she 
shining in her eyes. 
when she says that there are tragedics every- 
There is one there, 
lives—for 
| hope 
fair and 


where, When one can see. 
any way, if not two. 
Sy bells is spoilt. And 
another, 


looks : 


Two spoilt 
this little lad 
he won't be And vel, how 
siniling it all 
She watched the 
while, until the pony wats 
her, and Larry instructed to give a military 


movement for a 
towards 


childs 
directed 
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farewell, as a pre- 
lude to his with- 
drawal for his 
morning’s sleep. 

As she arose to 
wcompany them 
to the house, the 
chimneys of Foun- 
taynes again 
euught her view, 
reminding her of 
her husband’s in- 
structions to her 
that morning. 

“ Drive over to 
Fountaynes this 
afternoon, if you 
ean, Betty, and 
take George and 
the boy with you; 
they will like to 
et the little 
chap. And thank 
Wayne for the 
loan of the pony. 
See that it is quite 
onventent to 
them to lend it.” 

In passing the 
stables she gave 
her orders for the 
earriage and the 
broul Norwegian 
pony to be re eady 
early in the after- 
noon, 

And the little 
one around whom 
such tender cares 
were spent by 
strangers slept 
rosy and peaceful a ~. 
in the darkened i” a) 
room, through BU cw 
the open windows le My hy j 
of which came the Wa iF “ait 























twitter of birds 


md the seent of Larry 


POSES, 

And gradually to this Yorkshire village were 
heing drawn the several persons who were 
destined to play together one scene in the 
Syhell in her sheltered home 
near by, upon whom had fallen the desolation 
of a wasted love, that sorrow possibly the 
hardest of all for the young to endure and 
win through unhardened; Tom Fountayne, 
who desived nothing better than to claim 
for himself and bear all that could) make 
Sybell suffer; the little child, one of those 
“greatest ” who show forth the Kingdom ; 
and the wayward, undisciplined man, whose 
chamber far 


drama of life: 


council 
Europe was even 


empty place in the 
away in South-Eastern 


gave a military farewell. 


now causing wneasiness in the breast of his 
Prince. 

For the Prince’s keen eyes, travelling round 
the circle of bearded men who surrounded 
him, had for some time missed the unfriendly 
face of his kinsman, Baron Onheim, only 
lately readmitted to-it; who, until Larry's 
blue eyes had opened upon the world, had 
been his heir, and since then the leader of the 
malcontents in his kingdom. 

A thrill stirred the father’s heart to its 
depths — of anguished longing for his little 
son's presence, of grave foreboding for the 
safety of the child whose baby feet stood in 
the path of an unscrupulous man’s desires, 








FRESH LIGHT ON PROPHECY 


THE PAST OF THE JEWS. 


By the Rev. W. Preston, D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Runcorn, 





RUINS AT THE PLACE WHERE JESUS FORETOLD THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. 
(Vhoto : Bonfils.) 


HE learned Lord Bacon has predictions presented details of a 


declared that “the his probable character, that no one w 
tory of prophecy con to pose as a prophet would hia 
sists of two relatives his reputation on such — vaticin 


accomplishment ; Whence too many instances their fulfilmen 
the nature of it requires — solutely unlikely. The events were 





that every Scripture pro nature that the most shrewd and 
the event through all the ages of the them. 


faith, and the better information of the appeared in the world there has 
Church with regard to the interpretation one whose history has been — s 


very letter. That fulfilment is an historical tained. Their history — teaches 
and a visible fact. In many cases the cause of events. Historians may 





most im- 
ho «lesired 
ve risked 


ations of 
the prophecy and the futurity had he been but an impostor. In 


t was ab- 
of such a 
far-seeing 


phecy be compared with minds could not possibly have conjectured 


world, for the better confirmation of the Amongst the various nations which have 


not been 
» unique 


of prophecy not yet fulfilled.” and replete with interest as that — of 

Prophecy — is history antedated, written the Jews. Their position amongst  man- 
beforehand, whilst history bears testimony kind is without parallel. History — bears 
to the literal fulfilment of the prediction. witness to their very ane ient lineage. They 


Ancient prediction has been fulfilled to the are the people for whom the world is | sus- 


the true 
refer to 
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the agency of second causes, but there 
exists a first great cause working by its 
own inherent power, but concealing it, and 
carving out its designs through the instru- 


mentality or secondary CAUSES, 

What some call “chance” is Providence 
vorking after His will, The hand of 
God ean be seen in history, and notably in 


The 


own 


that ot the Jewish race, retrospect 


if reir wonderful history since their cis 
persion could not be portrayed to-day 

ns ut in the prophecies of their 
gisialor, LDOVe threes thousand Vears ag 


what at the present Is 


In the ancient records of the 
a vivid and minutely detailed 


the condition of 


ranspiring 
past we read 


representation ot present 


this notable people, who were at the zenith 
of their greatness and were exalted high 
ibove other kingdoms ere Homer sang in 
Greece and penned 
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Walter Scott wrote —“ There has never existed 
in the air, or on the earth, nor in the water, 
persecution so universal, 
pitiless, and unceasing.” For over eighteen 
hundred years the have been without 
an independent national life, and have been 
the terrible brutalities, 
outrages, and persecutions; yet their vitality 


any exposed wo a 
Jews 


exposed to Host 


and indestructibility — continue. We may 
well be amazed at their vicissitudes and 
preservation during so long a period whilst 
surrounded by foes bet on their destruc 
tiv We se the several great monarchies 
with which they were once closely associ 
ated = overthrown. What has become ot 
those mighty empires whose names excite 
admiration by the idea of splendid vreat 
ness attached to them, and whose power 
embraced the whole of the known vlobe ? 
Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome have 





his “Iliad.” But 
tragic and sad has 
been their history 
ifter their fall from 
the state of inde 


pendence. The story 


is @ mourntul one. 
The first century 
of our era SaW 


their Temple burnt 
und their 

city levelled, 
million of 


joyous 
whilst 


over one 


the people were 
slaughtered, and 
multitudes driven 
into slavery. 

A revolt.in the 


second century led 
to a further ruthless 
slaughter. They 


then were forbidden 
under pain of death 
to approach Jeru 
salem. Persecution 


followed persecution, 

















[The hapless race 
was nearly annihi 
lated 

And what did 
not. the imperish 
ible people endure 
during the Middle 
Ages ! Popes, Coun 
ils, Kings, and 
hations persecuted 
them unto death 
Referring to whiat 
they had to face 
n England, Si IN 


AT ROME, 


THRE SLAVE MARKET 
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gone down. Cyrus, Alexander, Augustus, 
and Titus were raised up to carry on 
the Divine designs. Unitedly they were 


but instruments in omniscient hands fer the 
accomplishment of His In spite 
of all that the Chosen People have encoun- 
tered, they still remain, with their marked 
features and peculiar characteristics. 

For they exiled 
nation. They have had no universal bond 


purposes, 


ages have been an 


of government. Under Romans in cen- 
turies one and two, under Persians in the 
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We 


although 


details written beforehand. find the 
features of that history, of the 
most improbable description, predicted with 
exact and the its If 
has passed into the region of fully accom. 
plished fact. , 

The predictions respecting Israel are of two 


precision ; prediction 


classes The one refers to evils which would 
befall The 
subsequent prosperity ; and of this we will 
treat in a future article. 
upon the Land of 


them. other has reference to a 


Before they entered 
Promise, Moses gave a 














A VIEW OF 
“T will 


make Samaria 


sixth, under the Crusaders in the twelfth, 
under Ferdinand and = Isabella in Spain in 
the fifteenth, have they faced the cruellest 
decimating persecutions, and yet 


and most 


their vitality as a people continues. Upon 
no other nation have such influences been 
brought which so tended to utter extine 


tion. “The phenomena which mark Israel’s 


long history stand alone and without their 

like in the records of the human race.” 
Amongst the many nations of the world 

which have presented themselves, the Jews 


alone have this remarkable peculiarity : they 


had their history in’ its several 


have 


SAMARIA AS IT 


aes 


IS TO-DAY. 


an heap of the field.” 


prophetic narrative of what was 
He wrote about their apostacy, 
such as no- other 
predictions 
and 


concise 
before them. 
and foretold 
nation has undergone. 
are specific, detailed, and 
it is indisputable that they have received 
2% most minute and literal fulfilment. 

Let us briefly consider a few 
(1) “7. will seatter you 
heathen. The Lord shall seatter you 
among nations ; and thou shalt be 
the kingdoms of — the 
Deut. iv., XXVili.) 
this fulfilled before 


sufferings 
These 


numerous, 


among — the 
the 
removed into — all 
earth.” (Lev. xxvi. ; 
Do we not witness 
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our eyes? There is not a country. where 
the Jews are not known. They dwell in 


all lands, without their own. 
They are found amid the snows of Siberia, 
and the arid sands of the desert. They have 
tasted to the full of * judgments ” 
threatened. 


a country of 


the 


The most aggravated eruelties have been 
inflicted on them. Hallam tells us how 
in the Middle Ages “they were every 
wher the objects of popular insult and 
oppr SSLOI und Trequently ot a veneral 
massacre soutney harrates how the 
burning of a .Jlew was a astime of the 
Portuguese. In Turkey it was not) un 


common for lads to torment a Jew for 


mere amusement. The — prophet — Isaiah 
foresaw this, for he wrote: “As for my 
people, children are thei oppressors.” For 
ages after their dispersion, the Jews found 
no resting-place in’ Europe, Asia, or Africa, 


They wandered in all directions through 
the world in search of it. 

(2) “Thou shalt be only oppressed and 
spoiled evermore, and no man shall save 
thee. Thou shalt serve thine enemies, in 
hunger and in thirst and in nakedness. 
Thou = shalt heget sons and daughters ; they 
shall go into captivity.” Kings and_ people, 


and 
who are opposite in so DNLILY 
united in the 
nation, 


heathens, Christians, Mohammedans, 
things, 


ruining 


have 


design ot this 


The historian tells us that the markets 
of the Roman Empire were literally glutted 
with Jewish slaves atter the siege of Jeru 
salem (70 a.p.). “ Under Pagan Rome,” it 
has been said, “their lot was hard; under 
Christian Rome it was harder.” In 1290 
they wer expelled from England ; — in 
1395 from France: in 1492) from Spain. 
They became, as predicted, “an astonish 


ment, a proverb, a reproach, and a taunt.” 
In the past, violence, tor 
ture, and kind 
of ingenious and systematic insult, were the 
common lot of the Jews throughout Europe.” 
This testimony of the historian 
shows how accurately and fully the prediction 


* confiscation, 


massacre, banishment, every 


impartial 


has met its fulfilment. 

Once again (3), “TT will make your 
cities waste. i will brine the land into 
desolation, and your enemies which dwell 
therein shall be astonished.” (Lev. xxvi.) 


The land, though naturally prolific, would 


be given over to desolation. Its) inhab 


itants would be few. “ Thorns and_ briers ” 
would abound. The highways would — be 
* desolate and = forsaken. 

What Wis thus predicted over two 
thousand years ago is being fulfilled this 
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day. More than once T have had ocular 
demonstration of the fact. The condition 
now as contrasted with its former one js 
most marked. A high authority estimates 


that the population of Palestine in Solo 
mon’s time must have been some 5,000,000: 
to-day it is about 650,000. 

As one 
he Witnesses 


travels through 


the country, 
the 


desolations, absence of 


forests, the want of roads, ancient — ter. 
Paces where once the vine luxuriated 
now barren and covered with — stones : 


vine 
few and tar between : 
villages : | 

man 


the valleys without hedges: cornfields, 
yards, 
no smiling 
hills without and without _ beast. 
But withal, traces of former cultivation 
appear. Ancient watch-towers, wine-presses, 
and carefully met 
with. 

| have visited Samaria, concerning which 
foretold, “1 will make 
an heap of the field... Twill pour 
down the stones into the valley thereof.” 
The fulfilment of this [ have had proof of. 
Proud Samaria is no Heaps of stones 
testify to her overthrow. Her former streets 


olive-groves 


desolate plains and 


constructed terraces are 


it was Samaria as 


more. 


are covered with gardens and cornfields, 
Some wretched buildings shelter the inhab- 
itants, and are the substitutes for the 
proud palaces and temples of Ahab and 
Jezebel. 

The infidel also comes forward as_ wit- 
ness to the fact of fulfilment. Volney 
writes, “Every day I found fields aban- 
doned by the plough.” The once fertile 
plain of Esdraelon is a solitude. It was 
such a marsh, when I was making for 
Nazareth, we could not cross it, but had 
to steer by the base of Gilbeoa and _ Little 
Hermon. 

Carmel also may be adduced as _ proof 


of the prophets’ accuracy. Amos (ix. 2.) 
declared it would “shake off its fruits.” 
Once was it renowned = for — excellency ; 


once so densely covered with thicket that 


it was used as a figure to illustrate the 
impossibility of hiding from  God’s all 
seeing eye. He said, “Though they hide 
themselves in the top otf Carmel, i will 
search them out thence.” To-day, Carmel 
has at its base a sprinkling of shrubs; 
but its top is bare, The view from here 
is fine: but around the want of cultiva- 
tion is) marked. Yes, the “excellency of 
Carmel” is gone, as foretold. 


From Dan to Beersheba, the traveller 
does not pass from flourishing city to 
city, but from ruin to- ruin, As Dean 


land = of 
unconsclous 


Stanley has said, “ Palestine is a 
whilst Volney 


viVeS 


ruins 7 














confirmation to the accuracy of the pro 
phecies “ Every step we meet with 
ruins,” and again: * There are prodigious 
quantities of ruins dispersed over — the 
plains, and even in the mountains, at this 


day deserted He saw for himself what 
the prophet in Vision beheld : “7 beheld, 
ind, lo! the fruitful) place was a wildet 
nes (Jer 1\ 0.) 

| vdidition to all this, and to the pre 


CARMEL NEAR HAIFE, 


pecting the people and their 
lve prophecy declaring that the 


dictions rt 
land, we | 
Holy City —Zion—should be “ ploughed as a 
field To the letter has this been fulfilled. 
[ have seen the fulfilment in operation. | 
lave witnessed the fellahin driving — his 
plough of ancient pattern, with small oxen 
ittached to it, over the slope of the hill 
on which Zion stands. During the past two 
thousand years Jerusalem has stood twenty 


s1eges In turn have Romans, Crusaders, 
md Saracens ruled it. Today the Turk 

master Pavan, Christian, and Moham 
medan bea held it since the time of 
litus but never its rightful) owners — the 
Jew whe, in truth, are “a perennial 


Wing histori al pire le. 
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ON PROPHECY. 603 


The past history and the general condi- 
tion of the Jews at present fully demonstrate 
the accuracy of the prophecies respecting 
them. They literally fulfil those predictions. 
It cannot be denied that they were de- 
livered before the accomplishment of — the 
events which have been such as no human 
sagacity could foresee. They defy all con 
jecture. They were not within the ken of 
! 


unaided mortal man. 





“ The top of Carmel snall wither 


None but He who has infinite prescience 
of all things, and knows the end = from 
the beginning, could have unveiled the 
destiny of the Jews through the course 
of time until the final consummation of all 
things. 

He has other things in store for them. 
The night of the oppression and disper- 


sion will pass away. Another history awaits 
them. A brighter and a happier era 
draws nigh. Other prophecies speak — of 
the future destiny of — Israel. As those 


which disclose their judgments have had 
their literal accomplishment, so must the 
predictions which set forth the awaiting 
blessings receive their literal fulfilment in 
the course of time. 















NE of the mysteries of life with 
which we are often brought 
face to face is, why those who 
are to 


earn their living have to do 


utterly incompetent 


it, while those who seem born 


with every capacity for 





breasting the billows are en- 


upwards with a plenteous 


their 


from cradle 
supply of this world’s lucre. 

Madge Trelawney belonged to the former class. A 
und round-faced, 


dowed 


winsome girl of twenty-three, tiny 


with curly fair hair as short as a boy’s, sparkling 
blue eves, and rosy red lips always wreathed in 
smiles, you could not understand how poverty and 
want could come near so dainty a creature. 

She was the life of our party, for though a 


thorough lady, no question of caste ever troubled 
If she had a joke to impart, 
hear it; if wanted 


yellow-haired Madge. 


nearest must she 


would do for 


whoever was 
to 
she required advice, the first perso 
broke every rule in 
Mr. Coates smiled on her 
It was scarcely credible that this flighty, 
sponsible little thing was a widow, and had gone 


chatter. a companion; if 


must 


anvone 
she met 


vive it She the place, yet 


even rough 


irre- 


through some of the saddest of a sad life’s ex- 
periences. Yet so it was 

Her husband had been a country doctor—a 
middle-aged man when he met pretty, piquante 
Madge. It was a love match on both sides, and 
a years wedded bliss was meted out to them. At 
the expiration of that time Dr. Trelawney caught 
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| The Mystery of Mrs. Trelawney. 


By T. Sparrow, Author of ‘‘ The 
Penniless Poor.’’ 


typhus fever, and died after a few days’ illness, 
leaving his young wife utterly unprovided for. 


Madge could not exist without pretty things, 
pretty clothes, pretty surroundings, and for two 


years she managed to live on her rich friends, who 
pitied her helplessness and forlornness, and invited 
sut after a time their patience 
became exhausted. Other ladies contrived earn 
a living: why should not she? She could not live 
on her friends for ever, and she had better begin 
while was and strong. So, she 
seemed incapable of making an effort for herself, 
they made it for her; and a strong-minded relative 
discovered a situation in London, where a West-End 
grande dame wanted a daily companion to drive 
with her, shop for her, and read her to sleep. 
carried out her task tho- 
roughly. She the Claverton Boarding House 
advertisement in the paper, answered it, and_her- 
self brought Madge up to London, having lengthy 
with our landlady her protégée’s 
employer. Then she left the feather-headed young 
widow to fend for herself, and returned home with 
a glow in her having so satisfactorily 
accomplished her duty. 

Meanwhile the 


her on long visits. 
to 


she young as 


This energetic person 
saw 


interviews and 


heart at 
“queer girl’? seemed to take to 
new life with the spontaneous gaiety which 
was her chief charm. She arrayed herself each 
morning in all sorts of dainty fripperies, chiffons, 
back 


her 


laces, and confections, and came 
each night full of droll tales of her misadventures, 
If she were shopping, she was sure to 
her way, get at her 
employer’s in a hansom with no money to pay her 
fare. If she washed the dog, she mislaid its comb 
and got into trouble for using its mistress’s silver 
one. She would read Mrs. Delaine to s!cep and 
entertain her visitors merrily without waking her. 

We laughed at her misdeeds, but those who had 
realised the full of dependence knew 


that no one can sport on its waves for long. This 


gossamer 


out 
frightened, and 


sent 


lose arrive 


bitterness 




















truth was proved in Madye’s case. In about a 
month Mrs. Delaine got tired of her companion’s 
vagaries, called her bright conversation flippant, 
and her manner frivolous, gave her a _ week’s 
notice. 2 heliotrope tie, and a prettily worded 
reference. 

Anyone but Madge would have been cast down 
at this sudden downfall of all her hopes. But she, 
not a bit of it! 

“J suppose something else will turn up soon,” 


she said in her chirrupy birdlike way; “and I 
know dear Mrs. Coates won't let me starve, will 
you. Coates dear 

; One bit of worldly wisdom was firmly fixed in 
her brain the necessity of dressing well if she 
wanted to make a good impression. But in her 
vanity and ignorance she overdid it. She starved 
in her food to indulge in finery She sat up at 
night trimming bonnets and rearranging draperies, 
and I have known her faint from very exhaustion, 
and go on the next night just as before. 

She was right from one point of view. The 
celerity with which she gained situations was 
only equalled by the celerity with which she 
tumbled out of them. She tried canvassing for a 
lirectory, but gave that up in a week because it 
ruined her clothes. An invalid lady took her to 
Bournemouth, but the girl's mercurial spirits got 


the better of her, and she made such friends with 
the lady’s visitors that a swift separation neces- 
sarily ensued 

Yet there was no harm in her—she only 
wanted ballast; but if you have to 
earn your living, there is no sadder 
deficiency. 

It was when she wrote from Bourne- 
mouth that she was coming back with 
i five-pound note in her pocket, that 
Mrs. Coates took 
confidence 

I don’t know what to do about 


ne somewhat into her 


her,’ she said with a worried look on 
her face. “I dont mind her owing 
me money, and I don’t Inind that she 
has borrowed from the other lodgers 
all the clothes she possesses. But what 
does she do with the wages she gets? 
She never tries to pay back or to 
return what is lent, and there have 
been times when she has been quite 
flush And why. from the first week 


she came, has she slippe d out every 
three or four nights and not come back 
1 midnight With all her pretty 
Ways I sometimes fear she is very 
deep 
fell her straivhtforwardly she must 
keep th rules ] suevvested : “it is 
ruel kindnes on your part not to 
keep L strie hand over her 
Mrs. Coates 100k her head sadly. 
She always has some excuse which 


twists me round her little finger. I was 
thinking maybe you would try to put 
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some sense into her. She would take from you 


what she would not take 


from me.” 


I promised to try, but had little hope that I 


should succeed. Madge, 


with all her gay flow 


of spirits, was very reserved about some things ; 


and to try to force confidence is to defeat one's 


own ends, She returned more like a_ restless 


butterfly than ever, and it was some days before 


I got a chance of seeing her alone. But she 


happened to come to my 


veil. and I invited her to 


one wintry afternoon. 
She sat shivering with 
* How I hate London !” 


room to borrow a pink 
stay and warm herself 


her head on her hand. 
she exclaimed presently. 


‘I long for my dear. dear Jersey more and more 


every day. Show me how 


bird” (her pet name for 


to make money, Dicky- 
me). “I cannot stand 


cold—I really can't. It will drive me to do some- 


thing bad”; and the big baby eyes looked pleadingly 


at me. 
* Suppose we try to 
‘and trust me to help 


power. Let us first take 


wardrobe.” 


She held up her fairy 


the articles one by one. 


be practical,” I began. 
you to the best of my 
an inventory of your 


fingers and ticked off 


“ Dress lent by Miss ——, Cape by Miss ——, 


coat borrowed from Mrs. 


blouse ditto, a 





bonnet I begged from my last employer, and a 


hat I made out of bits. 
let in the water, and my 


She jumped up, ran 





She washed the 





My boots, look, they 
umbrella—behold-———" 


out of the room and 


dog. 
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returned with a blank umbrella; that is to say, it 
looked like one, but it was only a stick wrapped 
round with silk. and could neither open nor shut. 

* For ornament. not for use,” she said lightly ; 
“but it looks swagger. does it not!” 

She put on a jaunty 
then stopped and said with her trilling laugh 

‘I was caught in the rain the other day, loaded 
with parcels. and a gentleman offered to put up 
my umbrella. I had_ the difficulty to 
make him believe that the benefit the rain 
my complexion entirely outweighed the damage it 
did to my bonnet.” 


(And the child's 


air and paced the room. 


greatest 


Was to 


heart was breaking all the 


time. if I had but known it.) 
‘Let us get back to business.” I said with pre- 
tended severity; “what about your under var- 


ments ! 
* Nil,” she 


Was quivering; “a rag or 


answered, but the rosebud mouth 


two, and nothing more.” 





QUIVER. 


Nothing more could be got from her that night. 


She loved to mystify me, and her arch smile 
belied the solemnity of her words. 

“You want to ask if it is a man, but you are 
too ladylike to do it. No, he is not a man, but 
the dearest boy in the world. Now you know 


why I must have work quickly, or I shall do 


something very desperate. 


She lifted herself on tiptoe to kiss me and 
fled out of the room 

This mysterious conversation had one result— 
that I never rested till [ found her congenial 


that 


very 


She had vifts could be 
deft with 
she had a quick 


ingenuity of resource 


occupation. some 


turned to advantage ; she was 
her fingers, very neat in her ways: 
though volatile brain and an 
which never failed her. 
Could she be 
I had read 


taught to be a professional packer? 


how it had been tried in America with 











ee 
She put on a jaunty air and paced the room. 
Madge. deat [ sail gently there rust lx 
some cause for such utter destitution Will you 
not tell me what you do with your money 
She snatched her hand angrily away 


No, I 
spoiled 


will not.” she replied, pouting like a 


child : this much: I spend it on 


‘only 


someone I love a thousand times more than myself.” 








vreat success. I knew there were many people 
who for various reasons would like an out- 
sider to come and pack their trunks when 
going on a long journey. 


Anyway. | mind to try to 
Made 


w professional 


made up omy 


launch Trelawney in the capacity of 


packer. She was enchanted 


with the and went about singing 


blithely 
my plan. 


prospect, 
from the moment she heard of 
you can, Dicky- 
front of the 


* fairy-godmothers are nothing to you.” 


“If anybody can manage. 
bird.” she said, pirouetting in 
glass ; 

With a little practice she became an adept 
at her trade. She had natural dexterity, tact 


when she chose. and a vood-nature 
that 

Madge liked her work, and by Christmas 
had as much as she could do. But I was no 


week she 


sunny 


surmounted trifling obstacles. 


Twice a 
the evening, 


nearer her confidence. 


disappeared for some hours in 
and all my 
Another 
Madge somehow a_ valuable 
skin jacket. declared it had not been 
given to her, but when her pay was so pre- 


were in vain. 
perplexity. 


remonstrances 
matter caused me 
obtained seal- 


She 


carious I could hardly believe. with all her 
vanity, she 
She came to me one 


dishevelled 


had dared to buy it. 
night with her 
and wild. 


hair 


and her eyes bloodshot 





“What does this mean!” she cried, holding 
out a letter 

It was insolent missive from the com- 
mercial traveller of a tirm for sclling furs, 
4 stuting that. as her weekly payments for a 
i sealskin jacket haul lapsed by many weeks, 
she must pay up the remainder by a given 

date. or proceedings would be taken 
“Can they take me to prison!” she demanded. 
with fever spots burning in her cheeks ~ Oh, 


they shall not drag me 


from Harold. when every 
moment he 

With 
she had 


mercial traveller at the house of one of her employers ; 


may dis 
difficulty | 
into 


extracted the fact that 
this com- 


son 


entered conversation with 

















hat, on his showing her the sealskin, she had 
eoveted it with all the strength of her vain little 
that she had weakly allowed herself to 


heart; au 
sien a contract to pay five shillings a week, till 


the sum-total of seven pounds ten shillings had 
passed from her to him. Only one five shillings 
had he ever received; hence the threatening tone 
he assumed 
While sti 
brought in a telegram. Madge tore it open and 


discussing the matter, the servant 


read hastily 

I thought so she said, * Harold is dying.” 
{nd before I knew what she was doing, she 
3 in sti tearing along at a rapid speed 
It was useless to attempt to follow her in the 
dark. and as I sadly retraced my steps I met Mrs. 
Coates in the hall. 

I have telegraphed for the lady who brought 
her.” she sa pursing her lips; “she may just 


take her away again. She has gone to the bad 


Madge never came back that night, and I, for one. 
never closed my eyes for thinking of her. About 
noon Mrs. ¢ came. She listened attentively to 
Mrs. Coates’s tory 

Oh, Harold.” she said when we mentioned the 

egram That is her little boy - 

Madg mother ! I exclaimed 

Ye lid you not know! The baby was born 
after its father’s death, and was deformed from its 
birth I doubt if Madge has been quite herself 
ver since We advised her, as she had to earn 
| living, to say nothing about a child. She 


would not consent to its going to a home or hos- 
pital, but put it in charge of someone in London 
where she could see it at times. I don’t know the 
address, and it is no use my waiting to see Madge. 
Tell her I called, and am very sorry about the 
child.” And the worthy lady bustled away, rather 
anxious, I think, to avoid Madge, 

Hardly had she gone. when I received a telegram 
from the distracted mother to come at once to a 
given address in Islington. 

Prepared as I was for a sad sight, the reality 
far exceeded my imagination. On a couch, covered 
with a white sheet, lay a beautiful child of three 
years old. <A profusion of golden curls clustered 
around the death-pale brow. The tiny dead hands 
were folded on his breast, and a smile seemed to 
hover round the parted lips. 


toys. the wealth of flowers. the 


The profusion of 
fneness of the linen, showed plainly enough how 


the mother had spent every penny on her darling’s 


mfot 
Sh : uching on the ground by his side. 
her breath ning and going in quick, hard pant: 
He was all I loved,’ she muttered from time 
time he was the only thing that stood be- 
tween me and sin.’ 


Her grief was he yond comfort. and I couk' only 


Kneel by her side, holding her hand till its first 
Violence had abated. Presently a knock was heard 
at the front door 


Madge motioned me to open it 


It’s Mary she said 
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A very respectable woman entered in company 
with a man of higher grade 

“Mistress made me do it,” she whispered; “she 
says it is to save her from prison.” 

















Pirouetting in front of the glass, 


“Who are you!” I asked the man 

‘I come from ——” (naming a West-End hair- 
dresser’s). “The lady wishes us to buy the dead 
child’s hair. We give a good price for natural 
curls.” 

* Come along !” she said wildly. “I will not draw 
back from my word. I must pay for the coat, or 
they will drag me to prison, and I shall not follow 
my baby to his grave. No one shall call Harold's 
mother a thief.” 

It was evident she was distraught, and no words 
had any effect She insisted on the man com- 
mencing his gruesome task. but when he drew 
forth his scissors and approached the couch she 





eered to her feet and stood shivering in a corner. 


stay 





As the first fair curl was clipped. with a low 
moan she fell to the ground. and, hurriedly calling 
assistance. I had her taken to a hospital. She 
lingered for three weeks. and only recovered con- 
sciousness a few hours before her death 

But she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
her debts were paid, and that her little boy lay in 
his last sweet sleep with the soft curls all intact 
except one, which was reverently given to her, 
and over which she shed tears of loving resignation. 








The 
Oufing Of |uncan 


reame.r. 


The 


by 





CHAPTER I. were true; as anybody who has ever kept a pet 

chameleon will testify. 

THE DREAMER. ; : . 
It was a habit with Duncan Browne to sit up 

‘Yes, Iam a dreamer. Yet while you dream late at 


po night, writing and thinking. into the small 
rhen I am awake 


hours. Therefore, he seldom appeared in_ his 
JOAQUIN MILLER. : . , 
breakfast-room until past ten in the morning. 
we Dee Ke OY UNCAN BROWNE lived On one particular bright June day, Mrs. Dovety, 

in the prettiest house the housekeeper, had been up a long time, thoroughly 
in the village of Little enjoying a “good turn out” of the room where her 
Camberley, an ivy- master took his solitary meals. She surveyed the 
covered house, roofed clean white curtains with much pleasure, and her 
with those rich red eyes travelled between their snowy gracefulness 
tiles which show so out of the long French windows, wide open, to 
pleasantly against the the delicious garden, and across the river to the 
tall ancient trees that blue hills that rose serenely into the soft mist of 








grow closely around the summer morning 

and above it. Mrs. Dovety closed the door, and retired to her 
At the time of which I write he would seldom own domain. She was ready afterwards to solemnly 

pass through the villaye street, preferring always affirm that the room was empty when she left it, 

to take for his solitary walks the road leading and that there was nobody in the garden, nor 

from his garden down to the lovely Severn, within sight on the meadows; the place was as 

which wound its picturesque way through the quiet as quiet could be. 

meadows that skirted the village; and thence he And yet, when Duncan Browne opencd the same 

would wander along the river's margin, his head door after descending the stairs from 

bent, and his whole being apparently wrapt in a apartment, the room was neither empt 

veil of melancholy musing. as in a cloak of dark- The first sight that met his eves w 

ness, away from the sight of his fellow-mortals two round, innocent blue-eved faces « Opposite 
One only frieud he possessed, and that friend was side of the table. and two pairs of tiny pink- 

well adapted to keep others from approaching him fingered hands holding its cdge. the better to 

A formidable-looking creature indeed, and, one support on tip-toe the small bodies which were 

would think. not a very companionable one. His hidden behind the white cloth 

name was Cheops, and he was a native of Egypt. At first he could not believe bh eyes; but 

being, indeed, a chameleon of a forbidding aspect. his visitors left him not «2 moment in doubt. 

Strange stories were afloat in the village respecting \ shrill duet immediately arose. The words were 

this beast, and, truth to tell, some of the strangest scarcely articulate, though many times repeated. 
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« Tekenducken, Uckenducken ! ” 

The twins, for they evidently were, left 
their breakfast-table, and trotting 
priskly round, hand-in-hand, came and stood directly 
of the amazed house, re- 
peating the word or words in “early English ”— 
“Uekenducken, Uckenducken,” accompanying it 
with little tiltings on the at last with 
a simultaneous uplifting of the most marvellously 
soft and dimpled hands and arms in unmistakable 
entreaty to be taken up. Duncan, still like a man 
in a dream, stooped and took one on either arm. 
As he did so 


neatly sewn 


such 
survey of the 


in front master of the 


toes; and 


he noticed the names “ Barbara” and 
into the white cambric of 

Then he 
to the awkwardly 


it, with his arms in such an unaccustomed position, 


* Beatrice 


the respective pinafores, walked slowly 


bell-rope, and, having pulled 


he stood in front of the fern-covered fireplace, 
and awaited the appearance of the housekeeper, 
making no doubt that she could put an end to 


his amazement with some homely explanation. 

this attitude, Mrs. Dovety ; 
sight of her face assured her master 
Therefore, 


lo him, in entered 
but the first 
that she had no clue to the mystery. 
he asked no question, save this one 
“What do they say, Mrs. Dovety?” 
“ Midoverty !” shouted the twins in rapture. 


Mrs. Dovety was quite overcome, and was fain 


to subside into the nearest chair. With difficulty 
she gasped out— 

Tis my name they're a-saying! P 
Well, sir, you might knock me 
down with a feather.” 1] 

As Mr. Browne seemed disin- 1] 
clined to attempt this simple feat, | | 
Mrs. Dovety slow ly re- | } 


covered from her 








Two round, innocent blue-eyed faces, 
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faintness, and, rising, she approached the strange 
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group. 

. The pretty dears! bless their little hearts! How 
did they know Mrs. Dovety, then? The lambs!” 
she said tenderly 

The reply was seemingly irrelevant. 

“* Uckenducken !” 

“Why. sir.” said Mrs. Dovety, in an awed whisper, 
“they ‘re a-calling of you ‘Uncle Duncan.” 


CHAPTER II. 
AFTER FIVE YE 
IVE years passed by, and the village had almost 
forgotten to revarding “ Muster 
children 


ARS. 


speculate 
Brownses twinses,” as the were 
generally ealled. 

One day Barbara surprised Duncan by saying— 

“Uncle dear, may we go to school?” 

* Yes, do let us,” chimed in Beatrice; “there is 
such a the village, and the gar- 
Martha white pinafore with 
pink bees on it. And if they have a long way to 
go, they take their dinner in a basin tied up in a 
white cloth. We should like our dinners in basins 
so much. May we, uncle dear?” 

Now, the idea of had not 
mind, and it with a 


nice school in 


dener’s goes in a 


entered the 
shock of 


school 


dreamer’s came 
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surprise. Somehow, he had fancied he could keep 
the children at home always, and enjoy the delight 
of watching their unfolding life with no one to 
interfere. 

After a long discussion, Duncan reluctantly 
agreed to allow the twins to attend the school for 
a time, thinking—perhaps hoping—that they would 
not find it so charming as they imagined. 

It was on Saturday that the promise was given, 
and they were to go on the following Monday. 

Therefore. when Monday came, the twins were 
robed in pinafores of a satisfactory print. and set 


twins 


children’s 


“They was fetched halt 





several children already enjoying their 
dinner from the basins he had heard described : 


teachers had 


children were 


* Muster Browne 


he asked 


rose from her bench. 


sir.” she said, 























Displayed to Miss Thompson's astonished gaze—Cheops ! 


out for the school-house accompanied by little 
Martha, and watched from the study, and from 
Mrs. Dovety’s kitchen, until they disappeared 
round the corner. They were only oO stay for the 
morning, being obliged reluctantly to forego the 
coveted dinner basins. 

When Duncan Browne went to meet the twins 
at twelve o'clock, he . met the gardener’s little 
daughter, and, seeing her alone. he quickened his 


steps, and soon stood at the door of the school- 


house 





have done without 


twins ? 


strode home 

the kitchen and said angrily— 
“Why did you fetch 

ago, Mrs. Dovety?” 


the children 


old woman, her, face 


this kitchen, 


first asking you. 


Where 


away 
of Mrs. Dovety’s 


pale and serious 





partaking 
fare, he 


an hour ago.” 











“Surely,” she said, “they must be hiding in the 
garden or up-stairs. ‘It’s some bit o' sport 
they re after.” 

She hurried up the stairs, her heavy footsteps 
shakine the solid structure as she ran, but no 


merry faces peeped out from the curtains—the 


rooms were still and undisturbed 

Dunean called through the garden in a _ voice 
they could never have disregarded in their most 
mischi vous moods. But no answer came, 

The twins were nowhere to be seen! 

The little girls had spent a most enjeyable morn- 
ing. Miss Thompson, the governess, had never seen 
such a pair of pupils before. ‘They had already 


learned the alphabet from the conscientious Mrs. 


Dovety, but of lessons in the ordinary sense they 
had no notion. When the reading lesson bevan, a 
sheet of pictures spread before their unsated eyes 
produced cries of rapture. 
Barbara refused, however, to spell the words 
printed beneath each picture, 

I can see that it is an apple.” she explained, 
without il A-p-p-l-e’ and the picture  be- 
neath is a mother sheep with a dear frisky litth 
ill . 

Presently the eagle eyes that are indis- 
pensable to every governess saw that Bee was 
playing u stopping the elder girls in their 
citation, Miss Thompson said severely 

Bring me that which you have hidden under 
i apron, Beatrice Browne.” 

Bee looked up with innocent wide-open, blue 
é Marti who sat next, gave her a nudge 

You're to go up,” she whispered. 

Beatrice rose obediently, and stood before the 
governess Bee pulled out her hand from its re- 


treat and displayed to Miss Thompson’s astonished 
gaze—Cheops ! 


When the twins saw the expression of horror on 








the governess’s face, and when they heard the 
wtonished cries of the children, they began to 
realise Cheops must indeed be a_ terrifying 
bject to them, 

Bee stood beside her governess. with big tears 
lling over in her eyes, and presently, in a pause 





of the lesson, she stroked her hand gently, and said 
a pleading voice 

[am so sorry Cheops frightened you: he's only 

old chameleon, you know, but I suppose you 

n't keep a chameleon, so you thonght he might 


Again Miss Thompson was puzzled. These chil- 
lren were so unlike the others that it was with 

ded relief she heard a knock at the outer door. 
\ girl was sent to open it. and quickly returned 
and said. * Muster Brownses twinses are fetched.” 


“Go then, my dears,” said the governess graci- 
sly but she was totally unprepared for the 
ng of soft arms round her neck, and the kiss 





that Beatrice bestowed her. 
Bay said 


door, and both th 


upon 
Good-bye.” comprehensively at the 


children danced away, swinging 


as they 


their wide-brimmed summer hats 


ran, 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


TREASURE TROVE. 


HEN the twins reached the gate, a lady met 
them—a lady dressed in black, with a sweet, 


patient face that they somehow felt they 


had seen before. She took them in her arms and 
kissed them earnestly. 
“Do you know me, children?” she asked, in a 


sweet, vibrating voice, 
Bee did not answer, but Barbara said decidedly— 
“No, we don’t know Who are you!” 
Without took little face 

between her hands, and turned it up to hers, look- 


you. 
answering, she see's 
ing lovingly into the pretty blue eyes, so like her 
own. 

‘lam your mother, dear children,” said the sweet- 
faced woman, “and I want you to come with me for 
Would you like it?” 


In a moment they were seated in a covered van, 


a drive in the waggon. 


and then their mother said— 

“Now, listen, my darlings. I am going to take 
you to see your father. He is very ill indeed, and 
he cannot live many days You will be good 
children, and try to be kind to him ! 

Here was a startling revelation. The children 
had never thought of their father as having ex- 


now he was them as 


After a 


istence, and presented — to 


actually dying moment, Barbara said 
soberly— 

o It 
but I am 
Will Unele 

“Oh, no, no,” 
her 
take care of 

“We are never afraid, are we, 

But in spite of the interest of their new experi- 
ence, the journey seemed very long, and before they 
their the children fast 
Still sleeping. they were transferred to a 
cab, and put side by side into bed without being 
awakened. 

And through the the night in 
the house where the children lay in soft, repose- 


Heaven, 
first. 


will be very nice for him to go to 


glad we going to see him 


be there!” 


are 
Duncan 
with a sob in 
fear—I will 


said their mother, 


voice ; “you need not have any 


you.” 


see?” said Bay. 


reached destination were 


asleep. 


long hours of 


ful slumber, their newly found mother sat by the 
bedside of a dying man, and though he slept at 


short intervals, no sleep visited the eyes of the 
watcher at his side. 
While she sat musing, the man stirred in his 


sleep and murmured 

“She can never forgive me—vnerer !” 

His wife laid her cool hand on his burning brow, 
and while she whispered reassuring words into 
his ear the drawn lips relaxed into a smile, and, 
holding her hand in his wasted fingers, he sank 
into an untroubled slumber. 

The roar and rattle of a London street awakened 
the twins to a full knowledge of the immense 
change in surroundings. Springing out of 
bed, they rushed to the window, and, drawing up 
the blind, were immediately in eestasies of delight. 


While they were still pointing out to each other the 


their 
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beauties of the tramcars, and the milk-carts with 
their bright taps, the door handle turned, and their 
mother appeared. Her face was very pale, and her 
beautiful eyes were red with her long vigil. The 
children ran to her at once, and she kissed them 
fondly, gently hushing their eager questions as she 
talking to them in loving, 
the sad sight that they must 


dressed them, and 
motherly words of 
expect to see in their father’s wasted face. 

“Talk to him, my darlings,” she said, “but not 
too loudly, and not both at once. Now, come.” 


“But, mother,” began Bee, hesitatingly, “ we 
haven’t said our prayers. Shall we kneel down 
now? 

She could not refuse the sweet, confident faces 
held up to hers, and, sitting down, she laid her 
hands upon the bright golden heads. Then the 
children began both together to repeat the very 
same little prayer in verse that she had been 
taught to say with her earliest articulation by 
the dear voice of the woman who had been more 


than a mother to her. Her tears fell fast as the 


familiar words were uttered by the clear childish 


voices, dropped to a fitting reverence, as if they 
knew Whom they were addressing. After the 
verses, a pause, Then Bay added a few petitions 
in her own words, and when she had finished, 


Bee said with a deep sigh— 


“Dear Lord, bless Uncle Duncan, and don't let 
him be worried about us; please tell him we 
are all right. Cheops and us. Amen.” 


Mrs. Carteret started, and as they rose, she said 
in a strained voice— 

* Does Dunean Browne care for you, then?’ 

say answered, inexpressibly shocked— 

“Of course mother; we are all 
got, you know.” 

With a sharp ery, their mother rose and hurried 
from the room and down the The twins 
followed her into a shabby and 
looking on with interested faces while she took a 
from her desk and wrote a 
message upon it. After had despatched it, 
she said, still in that queer, unnatural voice— 

“T thought he was so wrapped up in his studies 
would not notice whether you were there 
had no idea he for you, or I 
would have been so cruel as to take you 
away without a word. But, tell me, children, how 
could he send you to the village school if he had 


he does, he’s 


stairs. 
parlour stood 
telegram form 
she 


that he 
or not. I cared 


never 


any affection for you?” 

The twins eagerly explained how it had come to 
pass that Mr. Browne’s treasured had been 
allowed their own way in the matter, and Barbara 


nieces 


ended, triumphantly— 
“Mrs. Dovety says he 
we ve set our hearts on. and that’s a fact!” 
When the children had breakfasted, their mother 
took a hand of each and led them to the door of 
their father’s room. Then she let them go to him 
alone. He was propped up high in the bed, and 
for a moment the little ones hesitated to advance, 
but, taking heart of grace, they to him, 
and Bay said in a low, yet clear, voice— 


can't deny us anything 


went up 
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»” 


“How do you do, father? 
Bee contented herself with gently stroking the 


wasted hand that lay on the counterpane, and 
stood looking pitifully into his eyes. 
The man gazed at his children for a moment, 


and at last said hoarsely— 


‘So you are Barbara and Beatrice! I am glad 


to see you, for I shall soon be where | shall 
never see you again.” 

“No,” corrected Barbara, in her decided little 
way; “you are going to Heaven, and we shall 


come there, too, and so you will see us again,” 
His eyes moved restlessly from Bay's frank gaze 
to the soft, appealing face of Beatrice. 


‘I have been a bad man,” he said—“a_ bad 
father to you children, and the Almighty will 
have nothing to say to me. I am ‘not fit com. 


pany for saints and angels, child.” 
The soul of Beatrice shone from her eyes, and 
she said, earnestly gazing into his sin-worn face— 


“My last Sunday's text was, ‘Him that cometh 
to Me I will in no wise cast ont.” And Uncle 
Duncan told me it means that Jesus will forgive 


and He will take -them 
see, father, you needn't 


anybody if they are sorry, 
home to Heaven. So, you 


trouble about how to behave, because Jesus Him- 
self will look after that.” 

The children’s faces were flushed and _ solemn. 
The man closed his eyes and thought. The plead- 
ing child’s voice had ceased, but he still seemed 


to hear the invitation being offered to him in that 
Voice that spake as never man spake— 

“Come unto Me. Him that cometh I will in no 
wise cast out” 

And at last, in a whisper 
the listening children heard, he said the old words 


that only Christ and 


of the petition that has never been disregarded— 
“*God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 


His wife entered the room and, bending over 
him, spoke softly into his ear. <A sudden smile 
irradiated his pale countenance, like a burst of 


sunshine over the snow. 

*You will hardly believe it, 
but to me, the lowest of men, a message has come 
from the King, the these—* This 
day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” 

Very solemn were the faces of the children, and 
their voices when they again 
entered the room, to look upon the dead face of 
the father they had so little knowledge of. He 
lay very still and straight, but was 
scarcely paler than they had seen it in life, and 
a smile of childlike trust and happiness hovered 
round his lips, as though it had been granted to 


Seatrice, my wife, 


and words are 


reverently hushed, 


his face 


the departing voyager to see his Pilot face to face 
before he crossed the bar. 

“Mother,” whispered Beatrice, “I can hear the 
bells of Heaven. Hark!” She held up a listening 
finger, and her face was radiant as that of a 
child-angel. 

The little girls had never heard a peal of bells, 
for Little Camberley possessed only one funereal 
monotone, and from the far distant 


church a happy wedding chime was pealing. The 


now not 
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She toox a telegram form from her desk. 


children listened in rapt delight, and their mother “T have forgiven yew, long ago.” he answered, 
felt that she could not destroy their childish belief laying a strong emphasis upon the pronoun. 

just now; and, indeed, when she saw the look The twins, with intuitive tact, quietly betook 

upon the faces of her little daughters. she thought themselves to their own room, and, finding the 

they might well be listening to the far-off joy of | Venetian blind drawn down, they remembered the 

the angeis over one sinner who had repented. solemn event which the coming of Duncan had 

caused them to forget for the moment. 

By turning one lath they made an opening 

CHAPTER IV. sufficient for two bright pairs of eyes to gaze 

eagerly through, and an hour passed swiftly away 


THE AWAKENING 
while they stood looking out into the street which 


ATE in the afternoon a knock came at. the was being lighted up with bright gas-lamps and 
[ door of the dingy little sitting-room, and. electric lights. 
in response to Mrs. Carteret’s “Come in!” After a while Mrs. Carteret came to them, 
the door opened, and Duncan stood in the door- “My darlings,” she said, “I am going to tell 
Way (\n uncontrollable sob rose in the young you a story that is both sad and true. Long 
Widow's throat, and she turned away as the chil- years ago. a young girl grew upin a happy home. 
dren flung themselves upon him with rapturous Her name was Beatrice.” 


greetings. “Like mine,” murmured Bee. 

With a great effort she succeeded in conquering “Yes. like yours,” said her mother, tightening 
her emotion, and, turning her pale face to the her hold for a moment. 
group, she advanced with outstretched han 1. “ Beatrice means * happy,’ and she was as happy 





she asked tremulously. as it is possible to be. Bestrice’s mother had died 
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Sut,” 


interrupted Bay, 








Beatrice did not speak, but 


and a lady took home the 
helpless baby. and loved it, and took 
of it as if it had There 


wther child in the house—a big boy—and he petted 


when she was_ born, 


little care 


been her own. was one 


and spoiled the little virl until she rrew quite 
selfish, and thought everybody must give way to 
her. 

“ When Beatrice Was seventech years old she 
became very naughty indeed.” 

Here Mrs. Carteret paused. and Tay said im- 


patiently 


* Yes. mother. please goon. Did she run away? 

“Yes, she ran away and left her dear home 
and the kind mother who loved her. She ran 
away, and she was married. The man who became 


her husband was not a good man. and he did 


not really love her.” 





her eyelids 


“why ever did she vo and 


marry him! 


* Because she was rest. 
less and tired of home, and 
he promised to take her 
sorts of fresh 


places, and to ‘enjoy life, 


to see all 





as he said; but Beatrice 
soon found out that there 
was nothing to enjoy in 
that kind of life: and she 
longed, oh, so pitifully! 
for ‘home, sweet home.’ 
even if she might go back 


and die there.” 
“Why didn’t she go?” 








asked both the twins at 
once, 
“She could not. She 


thought 


angry, 


they would be so 
they 
want to see her 


would not 
again, 
and. besides, a woman may 
not leave her husband.” 


“Soon,” continued their 


mother, * Beatrice had little 


twin babies sent to com- 
fort her, and she was so 
glad; but, after a little 
while, she found that she 
could not keep them with 
her, because their father 
had left her all alone, and 
she could not work with 


little children to take 
care of; so what do you 
think she did?” 

A dawn of understand- 
over Barbara’s 
intelligent face. * I know,” 
“She took them 
Uncle 


two 


ing broke 


she cried, 


and put them into 


Duncan's window, and— 


and—/t was us 


drooped, 


* * * 


On the last day of the year Duncan stood beside 
window from which they 
The weather 


Beatrice Carteret at the 
could see the windings of the Severn. 
was clear and frosty, and the twins were running 


races in the garden, their faces rosy, and their 
eyes sparkling with the exercise. 

‘Beatrice.’ said Duncan after a long silence. 
‘IT have something to ask you. If you guess 
what it is, and do not wish to listen, only say 


a word, and I will keep silence as I have done 
hitherto.” 

Beatrice did not speak, but her eyelids drooped 
and a blush rose to her forehead. 

‘T have always loved you,” said Duncan, quietly. 
“Can you love me 

Beatrice placed her hands in his, and that was 


her answer 
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PREPARATION. 


By Pastor Thomas Spurgeon, of the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 


Lord had 
“God prepared a 


“ The 


great 
worm. 


preparcad al 


—JONAH iv. 


MNIPOTENCE hath 
servants everywhere. 
Jehovah is God over 
the whole earth, and 


blessed for ever, 
The Lord our God 
is one Lord. His 


Kingdom ruleth over 
all. 

The heathen had 
good reason to mul- 
tiply their deities, 
worship a the 





Well 
hills, and another of the valleys, for all were 
The sea, the sky, the corn, 
the wine and love, and peace and war, might 
well have each its separate divinity, so paltry 


might they god of 


folly and vanity. 


and puny were they all. These petty kings 
are not to be compared with the King of 
Kings. The gods of the heathen are no gods, 
but ou® God made the heavens. We have 
no sort of need for gods many and lords 
many, for our Almighty King is God over 
all, and blessed for ever. 

He has His servants jn fhe sea, ~The sea 
s His, and He made it.” “The watery 
worlds are all His own.” He is therefore 
Lord of all that in them is. The denizens 
of the deep are loyal subjects of Him whose 
path is in the great waters. Neptune and 
his trident they know not. 

Even leviathan waits upon Him.  ‘ What- 
soever is under the whole heaven is Mine,” 
saith the Lord. Therefore was it that when 
the Christ of God was on the earth the fish 
of the sea obeyed the voice of His word. It 
Was to them in Galilee’s blue lake as a magnet, 
>that they were drawn in shoals into. the 
lisciples’ nets: and when their Maker needed 
honey it was the joyful task of one to provide 
the stater that the State demanded. The 
great fish of Jonah’s day, without hook in 
his nose or spike through his jaw, was pre- 
pared to do God service. 

Willing servant were Waiting in the soil, 
Of Him who made the sea, it is written, 
His hands mmed the drv Jand.” He is 





fish."—JONAM i, 17, 
“God prepared a vehement cast wind.” 


“The Lord God prepared a gourd.”—Jonau iv. 6. 


JONAH iv. 8. 
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Lord of all that upon it or 
The sleeping seed shall hear 
is not in 


therefore moves 
lies within it. 
His voice, and shall come forth. It 
a sepulchre, for it appeareth only to be dead. 
What seems its tomb is, in fact, its cradle. It 
will grow into a gourd when the Lord of life 
bids it sprout and spring. True there waits 
a devouring worm, but that 
also is prepared of God, He who is mighty 
mighty to destroy. The 
nourishing chemicals of the ground and the 
destructive worm alike obey His bidding and 


in the same soil 


to create is also 


perform His purpose. 

In the sky also Jehovah finds His agents. 
“He bringeth the wind out of His treasuries ” ; 
wind fulfils His word. When He 

blows from the warm chambers 


the stormy 


sO pleases, it 
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of the south; anon He calls it out of the chill 
country of the north. Once with His strong 
east wind: He caused the sea to go back. At 
His pleasure the breezes brought locusts to 
the Egyptians, and quails to the children of 
Israel. In the case before us He used the 
wind first to turn the prophet from his des- 
perate course, and then to humble him into 
acquiescence in the Divine will. The * black 
north wind,” and the sultry sirecco are both 
His vassals. The winds, as well as the sea, 
obey Him. **He gathereth the winds in His 
fists.” 

Thus all creation stands at beck and call of 
its Creator. The stars in their courses will 
fight against Sisera; the east wind will break 
the ships of Jehoshaphat; the ravens will 
feed Elijah; the lions will ravage Samaria; 
the sea will engulf Pharaoh, at God’s com- 
mand. ‘The Lord hath made all things for 
Himself.” 


It is worthy of remark that these ser- 
vants differ greatly in some respects. Each 
has its office, all are obedient: but what a 
strange band they make! There are diver- 
sities of operation, truly. Behold this motley 
retinue—a shark, a castor-oil plant, a worm, 
and a wind! There is neither uniform nor 
uniformity here. They are alike only in that 
they all wait upon God. The tractable worm 
and the unmanageable wind are equally at 
His disposal. The beautiful gourd and the 
uncomely creeping thing will both serve the 
Divine purpose. The great fish and the tiny 
seed have each their part to play. 

Our God is not limited to certain sorts of 
agents; He utilises all. He has a place for 
everything, and with Him everything is in 
its place. 

Set what talents you have at your Lord’s 
disposal. God is so skilful a worker that He 
never complains of His tools. There is some- 
thing about you which, if it be but conse- 
crated, will make you meet for the Master's 
use. Your very peculiarities and idiosyn- 
crasies He can turn to good account. He has 
made you to differ from others that He may 
employ you in different service. 

Let us learn also that for each of the 
Lord’s agents there is an appropriate and 
appointed task. 

To each of the creatures mentioned in our 
texts was assigned the function for which it 
was most fitted. God did not expect one to 
do the work of another. Each was specially 
adapted to its peculiar office—the fish for 
swallowing, the gourd for sheltering, the 
worm for destroying, and the wind for scorch- 
ing. Imagine, if you can, amy reversal of 
the order, any reluctance to do duty, any 
desire to change places. The height of the 
ridiculous would at once be reached. The 
shark could not devour the gourd, though 


it could engulf the prophet. Had the fish 
attempted any other task, it would have 
been out of its element —a fish out of water 
indeed. And so with all the others. 

Moreover, one prepared the way for the 
other, Any alteration in the order of appear. 
ance and service would have been fatal. First 
the shark, then the seed, after that the 
worm and the wind, Each was necessary to 
the other. None had cause to envy the 
rest; there are no cogs wanting in God's 
wheels. A town child visiting the country 
is reported to have run into the house, cry- 
ing, * Auntie, auntie! [ heard a nightingale 
say ‘*Cuckoo.’” Auntie knew better. The 
nightingale has a note of its own, and the 
cuckoo may steal its nest, but cannot sing 
its song. Nor has the cuckoo any need to 
do other than announce the spring in its 
own sweet style. The lesson is evident. 

Seek not to do the service of another, 
* Having, then, gifts differing according to 
the grace given to us, whether prophecy, 
let us prophesy according to the proportion 
of faith; or ministry, let us wait on ou 
mninistering ; or he that teacheth, on teach- 
ing; or he that exhorteth, on exhortation.” 

Let us serve our King as Solomon’s officers 
served theirs, ‘every man according to his 
charge.” “Tf T were only so-and-so,” says 
one, “What would T not) accomplish!” 
* Were [ but as rich, or as gifted, or as 
famous as others, how much better [| could 
serve my Lord!” says another. [ pray you 
think not so. Do all you can just where 
you are, This is the best way to fit  your- 
self for promotion. ‘ Do you wish to be 
great?” asks Augustine. * Then begin by 
being little.” 

It is well we are not all alike. As it is, 
we can work into one another's hands, while 
each supplies the other's lack of service. If 
all men were round, who would fill the square 
holes ? If all holes were circular, the square 
men would be amongst the unemployed. 
Sambo thought he had improved on the old 
adage, ** A place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place,” when he said, ** Sambo 
has several places for eberyting,” but he was 
decidedly beside the mark. ‘* Order is Heaven's 
first law.” ‘God is not the author of con- 
fusion, but of peace.” 


Let not the fact be overlooked that in 
each case preparation was needed. These 
varied agents were duly instructed, definitely 
appointed, and properly qualified. © What 
though the nature and habit’ of each was 
appropriate to its peculiar function 7—it must 
be specially commissioned. Each remained 
in its own element, and did its accustomed 
work, but each was now to be engaged in 
a special service, 

It is in the discharge of ordinary duties 
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that we shall find our opportunity for extra 
service and for peculiar honour, David was 
tending his father’s flock when he found 
vecasion to become a mighty hunter before 
the Lord. He was carrying bread and cheese 
to the warriors when he seized a God-given 
chanee to distinguish himself in the matter 
of the giant. 

The path of duty is the way to glory. But 
woe to the man who ventures forth to special 
service without a special call! ‘The pre- 
parations of the heart in man is from the 
Lord.” The time is not wasted that is spent 
in awaiting a definite commission. ** How 
shall they preach, except they be sent?” We 
must receive our instructions from above. If 
they are in God’s order-book, they are not im- 
possible of execution, howsoever impracticable 
they may appear. Whom the Lord appoints 
He anoints, and a God-prepared man is in- 
vincible. As fish and gourd and worm, and 
wind set out unhesitatingly upon their several 
errands, so let us take in hand our holy 
business, confident that we have been called 
to the high position or the lowly task, to 
the difficult duty or the simple service, and 
issured that we shall be enabled and directed 
without fail. 

If this spirit be upon us, 
we shall have some adequate 
idea of our responsibility; 
ind though we need not be 
proud, we shall recognise the 
dignity with which we have 
been invested. Even a worm 
which creeps and gnaws at 
Divine command is a servant 
of the Most High God. Im- 
perial service confers imperial 
honour. \imbassadors = for 
Christ have no need to hang 
down their heads. 


I close by noticing that 
by all this carefully adjusted 
machinery God was endea- 
vouring to prepare the pro- 
phet for obedient service. 

Ah me! that man should 
give more trouble to his 
Maker than any other crea- 
ture ! 

Sealy fish and springing 
eed, creeping worm = and 
sultry wind, all obeyed Him 
Without delay or demur. 
T'was left for man, made 
n the image of God, to 
prove insubordinate, and to 
turn renegade. He only was 
disinclined for duty; he 
alone was foolish enough to 
think it possible, and to 
Wish, if so, to flee from the 











presence of the Lord! Even crawling creatures 
put men to shame. Nothing is more contempt- 
ible than a child of God in a state of rebellion, 

“In His temple everything saith glory” 
everything except unruly mortals! 

But, oh! what loving pains the dear Lord 
takes with His disobedient children! He does 
not cast off the gainsaying generation, nor 
destroy the recalcitrant prophet; nay, rather, 
He goes out of His way to bring them to 
their senses. He prepares both fish and gourd, 
worm and wind, that He may prepare His 
servant. 

He gladly lays the natural werld under con- 
tribution that He may accomplish His pur- 
poses of grace, Air and earth and ocean lend 
their valued aid. And all are necessary, for 
men are slow of heart. Shame upon us that 
we need to learn of the brute and vegetable 
creation! Yet so it is. Ants and conies, and 
locusts and = spiders, lilies and ravens and 
sparrows, all invite us to “consider” and to 
imitate them. 

“ Lord, make these faithless hearts of ours 
Thy lessons learn from birds and flowers.” 

God grant we may not cause our * Good 

Master” such care and trouble as Jonah did! 
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=> RE there any “gods” in 
3) Africa? That is, do 
6 © . . 
{/"* the natives of the 
once Dark Continent 


really worship idols ? 
It is said they worship Fet- 
iches, and, speaking generally, 


che religion of Africa—except 
for Mohamimedanism, and also 


for Christianity in certain quar- 


ters—is an all-pervading Fet- 





ichisin, Closely connected with 
Witcheraft. and a faith in the 
medicine-man. 





© 


What, then, is a Fetich ? 
FETICH IDOL . . ‘ +2 
sane Is it an idol? And if not, 
tO} THE . 4 
; wherein does the difference 
CONGO STATE, ° . 
” consist ? 
(Name Muknown . ° 
Out : he R All kinds of objects are 
ut by the Rev ee a . 
Thomas Comber regarded Fetiches. Some 


ave carved figures like idols 
figure had ie but have dis- 
cies tinctive names, and they are 
frequently made up of 


to show that the 


few appear to 


different things in a very curious -and 
childish manner. Thus, there is a Fetich 
from West Africa consisting of a carved 


decorated with binding of 


wooden figure 
rattan, and having in front a piece of glass, 


picked up, perhaps, from some passing ship 





















A.* 


natives 


GROUP OF FETICHES FROM WEST AFRIC 


(Names wuknown, but reqarded by the 


as having magical porrers.) 


side of the 
with 
whether the 


while at the 


piece of 


or nomadic trader, 
figure hangs a carved 
a goat’s horn attached. Now, 
rattan, glass, carved wood and goat’s horn 
are simply offerings to the figure, or form 
part of the Fetich—a Fetich being anything 
which is supposed to have a magical power 


wont l 


who shall say? We cannot be greatly 
surprised that an ignorant native who had 
hever seen glass before buat beholding his 
own image reflected in it—ascribed to it 


magical powers, and made it a Fetich, ‘or 
added it to a Fetich he had already in exist- 
ence; but why should he do so with a goat’s 
horn ? 

Then another Fetich froin the Western Congo 
is a limbless figure of wood, 
having on the chest a lump of white clay; 4 
munber of wire and other nails are stuck into 
this object, side a dilapidated 
feather projects from a patch of gum, and on 
the back are white The nails, which 
were perhaps obtained from a broken  pack- 
passing trader, may be offerings 
to the **idol,” on 
powers to 


featureless and 


While on one 
spots. 


ing case or 
possibly the natives ascribed 
magical the as they beheld 
them hold pieces of 


nails, 


wood together, and so 


added them to the Fetich to increase — its 
value as a charm. Another Fetich idol is 
lL. Fetich with picee of looking-glass in front, and carved 
wood and goat's horn 1 1 from neck 
2. Fetich with lump of white clay in front and studded over 
with nails. 
Fetich in a sitti 
1. Curious-shaped | l 1 y yellowish shell 
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represent d in a sitting posture, with one hand 
raised to its cheek and the other resting on 
its left knee; while a fourth consists merely 
of a head supported on a long cylindrical neck 
which rests on a carving of horseshoe shape, 
and which in its turn is now fixed into 
a mahogany pedestal. The other part is 
carved in a buff-coloured wood, while a flat 
ridge traverses the crown from neck to fore- 
head. There is a large circular hole passing 
through the head, and a smaller hole through 
both legs. The eyes are very curious; they 
consist of pieces of yellowish-coloured shell 
fixed in black gum, while the centres are 
ground down to show their grey interior, and 
presumably to represent the apple of the eye. 
This figure and its predecessor may have 
simply been attempts at sculpture by native 
artists, and their companions, rejoicing at 
their success, ascribed to them magical 
powers, 

The Congo natives undoubtedly regard some, 
fnot all, of their Fetiches as having super- 
natural powers. 

“Could this image hurt me?” asked one of 


the Baptist missionaries on the Congo—the 
ate Rev. Thomas Comber—of a group of 
natives, 

“Oh, ves,” they replied; ‘it could strike 


you dead.’ 

Mr. Comber took it in his hand, and turned 
it about and looked at it meditatively. 

It was a funny little object, an image of 
wood, with a large protuberance on its back 
and a similar protuber- 
ance on its chest, look- 
ing as though it were 
both humpbacked = and 
pigeon-breasted at the 
same time. 

“What would happen 
if | were to cut it?” 
asked Mr. Comber. 

“Oh, it would strike 
you dead!” they ex- 
claimed in alarm. 

“May I try?” he 
asked. 

* Oh, it will kill white 
man,” they asserted. 

But, as he pressed for 
permission, they at last 





agreed, 

So, in breathless silence, 
Mr. Comber drew his 
knife from his pocket, 
and slowly cut off the 
pigeon-breast of the little 
figure. Scrap after scrap 











FETICH FROM Li 


CONGO REGION. 


fell from the image, but. still it made no sign. 
At length he desisted; the operation was 
complete, 


“Behold,” he exclaimed in triumph, * your 
god has no powers. See what I have done, 
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and yet Tam not hurt. It is but a senseless 


piece of carved wood.” And he proceeded to 
point the moral of his action by showing 
the difference between such gods and the God 
of the Christians. The little idol was brought 
home, and, together with another figure from 





A LTiICH PROM DAHOMEY. 


(Supposed to represent a man cutting a palm tree to 


obtain the sap from which palm wine is made.) 


the great Congo region, is now in the large 
and handsome collection of idols and other 
curiosities belonging to Mr. Parkinson, L.C.C., 
of Holloway. 

On the other hand, Mr. Parkinson has a 
piece of native cloth containing: earth and 
rubbish, which is also supposed to be a Fetich, 
So that we have roughly-carved and hideous 
figures, also the dust of the earth, and, as the 
following story will show, even trees as 
Fetiches. Professor Max Miiller tells the story 
on Halleur’s authority :—A negro **was wor- 
shipping a tree, supposed to be his Fetich, 
with an offering of food, when some Euro- 
pean asked whether he thought that the tree 
could eat. The negro replied : *Oh, the tree 
is not the Fetich: the Fetich is a spirit and 
invisible, but he has descended into this tree, 
Certainly he cannot devour our bodily food, 
but he enjoys its spiritual part, and leaves 
behind the bodily part, which we see.’” 

It would be difficult to say if this story 
really represents the average native idea of a 
Fetich, which, in fact, appears to be any object 


supposed to possess a spirit or magical powers 

























































FETICH IN THE FORM OF A HUMAN HEAD 
WITH CAP. 
(From the Nallah People, Bargah Coast, West Africa.) 


that can be appropriated and whose services 
can be obtained by an individual. Among 
the Fetiches from Dahomey, for instance, we 
find dogs—one upright, as though begging for 
food ; another with his mouth open, as though 
baying at the moon. Others are curious roughly 
carved figures of human beings, and one which 
may be seen in the British Museum represents 
a man climbing up a pole; it is cut out of 
solid wood and painted, and is supposed to 
portray a man climbing a palm-tree and cut- 
ting its trunk to obtain the sweet sap from 
which sugar and beverages are made. It is 
perhaps not very marvellous that the un- 
tutored native regards palm wine and the tree 
from which it is made as magical. A similar 
figure to this was shown in one of the Paris 
Exhibitions. 

But Fetiches may be serpents, shells, or 
chanticleer, who crews so loudly in the morn: 
and even where Mohammedanism has pene- 
trated Fetichism has not—at once, at least 
been altogether overthrown. “One kind of 
Fetich,” writes the trader, Mr. Joseph Corry, 
in his * Windward Coast of Africa” (1807), 
“is formed of a piece of parchment = con- 
taining an expression or sentence from the 
Koran, which is associated with other sub- 
stances, sewed up in a piece of leather, and 
worn upon several parts of their bodies. An- 
other kind, placed over the doors of their huts, 
is composed of distorted images besmeared 
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with paim oil aid stuck with feathers ; some 
parts are tinged with blood, and the whole 
is bedaubed with other preposterous applica. 






tions.” 
Perhaps we might regard some of these 





images as indicating Fetichism beginning to 
pass by degrees into idolatry; but it has also 
been said that, whereas idolaters believe theip 
gods superior to mankind, Fetich Worshippers 
believe themselves to be superior to their gods 

a very notable distinction. A very mild 
form of some kind of Fetichism may even be 
said to exist in this country, when people nail 
up old horseshoes for luck, though we do not 
insinuate that the horseshoes are worshipped, 
But some of the African Fetiches are kicked 
and cuffed when they fail to bring the expected 
good luck. Professor Max Miller declares the 
native African words for Fetich to be gri gri, 
gre gru or ju ju; and the words ju ju have 
been translated as “chief god.” Thus. the 
King of Benin, with whom we have recently 
had a little war, is described as a Fetich wor. 
shipper, and his city is said to be the head- 
quarters of a theocracy of Fetich chiefs o 
priests, while the Ju Ju is Maluko, who is 
appeased by human sacrifices. There appears 
therefore to be very little difference, if any, 
between Maluko the Ju Ju, the Fetich, and 
a veritable heathen god. In short, Fetichism 
seems to range from belief in) charms up to 
something uncommonly like belief in a 
heethen god, and developing also in_ places 
into a theocracy of priests wielding a strange 












and remark- 
able power. 
There are 
many roughly 
carved, un- 
couth images 
in all sorts 





of shapes and 
sizes scattered 
about Africa. 
One extraor- 
dinary pro- 
duction from 
the Nallah 
people, Bar- 
gah coast, is 
simply in the 
form of a 
human hese 
with a huge 
cap or head- 
gear big 
enough to 
erush out its 
poor brains ; 
and = another, 
from Loango, 














2 ena 
is represented 

as a figure FETICH PUTTING TONGUE OUT 
sitting down (From Leoango.) 
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and putting out its tongue, like a very rude 


and naughty child; while another, with a 


curious long head and cap hanging behind, is 
Africa. 


But whether we are to 


from West 
regard these as 


much more than 
mere charms, or 
whether they 


have become full- 
blown deities, it 
seems impossible 
to decide. From 
the popular point 
of view, however, 
Fetiches 
undoubt- 


some 
would 
ediy be regarded 
as * gods.” 

There is, for in- 
stance, the Nkisi 

the image of a 
mother and a 
child, brought by 
the Baptist 
sionaries from the 
State. 


i ave ie 
image is 


Ihlis- 


Congo 
This 
supposed to have 
power to protect 
the village, and 
is perched up, 
perhaps on a 





tree, near the 
FETICH IDOL FROM WEST , 
AFRICA native town. 
bis The child is be- 
(With long head, and cap 
“a » bebieds lieved to keep 
awake, and to 


pull at the mother when an evil spirit enters 
the village; the mother, in her turn, 
aloud and arouses the men, and then the evil 
The head of the child is 
that it may turn in any 
ind see the evil spirit approaching. 


cCTies 


spirit disappears, 
made movable, so 


direction 


The natives declare that the child screams 
wildly almost every night. 

Now, before we ridicule such a_ belief, let 
us remember how eerily the wind sobs and 
moans even about English houses and down 


English chimmeys in our own temperate clime, 
and consider how much weirdly it is 
likely to sound at times among trees and in 
a tropical country. The Nkisi’s cry is most 
probably only the wind—when it is not 
imagination. It reminds us of the Irish 
Banshee; and even quite recently the cry of 
the Banshee was supposed to have been heard 
before the catastrophe of the sliding bog took 
place —the catastrophe which wrought so 
much damage near Killarney. The story of 
the Nkisi is, in fact, not unlike the story 
of the Banshee in some respects, though we 
are far from that any of 
Irish fellow-subjects regard their wild, shriek- 


ing ait st as 


more 


our 


suggesting 


a god, 
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Another idol, or Fetich god, from West Africa 


is the Ibegi, god of twins (p. 622). If one of the 
twins happens to die, an image is made of 
the dead child, and the spirit of the child is 
supposed to reside in the image, through 
which the child is then worshipped. Once 
more, then, we have the idea that the spirit 
is worshipped through the image. This par- 
ticular idol belonged to a sister of the Church 
Missionary Society’s catechist at Igbein, and 
was worshipped by her; but six months 
before her death she became a Christian, and 
gave the idol to her brother. The image 
bears marks on its face, being the family 
and tribal marks of the Yoruba people. 
The WP are the tribal marks. The woman 
paid goods to the value of £3 for the idol, 
The cowrie shells attached are 
simply for adornment. 

These “gods,” however, can hardly be said 
to have a very distinct personality, such as 
the great Taaroa or Tangaroa of the South 
Seas, or Vishnu in India, or Jove in the 
ancient mythology; and even when we get a 
figure with sword and shield, as in a Fetich 
idol from the Sobo country, West Africa (p. 622), 
we must not 
hastily con- 
clude that he 
is the god of 
war, but 
rather that 
he may be a 
charm, or a 
figure Ppossess- 
ing magical 
powers, which 
will help its 
possessor in 
the clash of 
battle. 

Sex is 


strings of 





ascribed to 
some of these 
**idols,” as 
witness the 
figure of a 


woman with 
very short 
arms, from 
West Africa 
(p. 623), and 
also a small 
erect figure 





of pale wood 
brought by 


THE NKISI, FROM THE CONGU 
COAST. 


Mr. Money, (An image of a mother and child 
Jun., from the supposed to hare power to pro- 
Gold Coast tect a whole village.) 

(p. 623). The 

native carriers feared this idol, or Fetich, 
very much, and repeatedly threw it away, 


The pale wood of 
whitened, hair is 


fearing its evil influence. 
which it is cut has been 
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attached to the top of the 
head, and each check bears 
the mark of a cross, while 
each arm and each leg is 
decorated with a minia- 
ture bracelet of blue glass 
beads. An instance of a 
tattooed “idol” appears 
in the figure of a woman 
from S.E. Africa (p. 623), 
painted black and carved 
with representations 
of what appears to 
be tattooing in lo- 
zenged and zigzagged 
patterns. The figure 
wears a lip) orna- 
ment, and has a rel 
glass bead attachedl 
to each ear, while 
the eyes are made 
of cowrie shells, 
Similar figures are 
found in various 
parts of the great YY 
continent. There is 
one even from = the 
Soudan (p. 624), whe1 





Mohammedanism is IBEGI, GOD OF TWINS, FROM WEST AFRICA. 


supposed to reign 
triumphant. I[t is the roughly carved figure of 
a man in hard buff wood, painted red, and 
having strings of ostrich shell and of blue 
glass beads hung abeut it: but what it 
means, or what its 
powers were believed 
to be, no one seems 
to know. It is pro- 
bably a relic of wide- 
spread African Fet- 
ichism, now largely 
driven from the Sou- 
dan by Islam. In the 
same way, a wooden 
figure from Magu- 
amba, Limpopo, in 
S.E. Africa (p. 624), is 
probably a Fetich in- 
dicating the existence 
of Fetichism in 
that large district. 
But Mr. J. M. 
Orpen, who has 
been surveying in 
Matabeleland, 
and who has been 
the Administra- 
torof Basutoland, 
tells us (Vine- 
teenth Century, 
August, 1896) that 
the worship of 





WEST AFRICAN FETICH tpo1 Molimo, which 
FROM SOBO COUNTRY appears to be one 















of the names for the Up. 
seen Spirit, was observed 
by the Basuto and Be. 
chuana tribes, but ex. 
tended as far north ag 
Lake Tanganyika, though 
not everywhere in the 
intervening districts, 
The magistrate of Gwelo 
also, he tells us, found 
that some Maka- 
langa women— 
who had been en- 
gaged to plaster 
his first dwell. 
ing of *‘ wattle 
and daub ”—pro- 








duced, as usual, 
the clay image 
of a woman on 
the interior 
wall, and when 
he asked why 
they did — so, 
they — replied 
that it was to 
bring him good 
luck. They 
thought that the 
making of this 
image would show reverence to the Unknown 
God or to the feminine side of the ‘creative 
principle.” It is quite possible, therefore, that 
some of these unknown wooden or other 
figures may be intended to represent the 
Unseen God or some form of the * creative 
principle.” 

But Mr. Orpen also met with curious 
forked sticks, called praying-sticks, used in 
praying for rain or for meat; and he ex- 
presses the opinion that the use of these 
sticks (which are something like the caduceus 
of Mercury) and the existence of certain other 
modes of thought add to the evidence fur- 
nished by mysterious ruins, probably of an- 
cient temples, found in Rhodesia, that there 
is a close connection between ancient northern 
religions. as of the Phoenicians, and certair 
religious ideas still spread in parts of Africa 
to-day. 

On one occasion he asked an old Amalozi 
man what these strange forked sticks were 
for. He had found them near certain ruins, 
and the sticks were decorated with strips of 
bark folded over the fork and flat against the 
sides of the sticks. 

Pointing to these strips, the Amalozi man 
said, “This is meat. We pray for meat 
thus,” and, turning to the ruin, he cried in a 
tone of entreaty, ‘ A-ru-pan-ga! Give us 
meat—give us meat, that we may cut it with 
a knife!” 

Mr. Orpen said to him, ** You call these ruins 


Arupanga; do you speak to the stones?” 
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But the man only repeated what he had 
said before. 
Mr. Orpen again asked him, * Do you 


address a person or these stones ?” 

Then the man cried, **Mambo! Umilozi! 
Give us meat, that we may cut it with a 
knife!’ 


* Mambo, Mir. 
ind * Umilozi”™ would, 


Orpen explains, means Lord, 
he thinks, be naturally 
Amalozi man to the chief of his 
Bent also speaks of having seen 
such another district, but peeled 
ind the bark twisted’ about the top: and the 
Our knives are veady: 


given by an 
tribe. Mr. 


sticks in 


natives prayed thus 


give us neat! 
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Nevertheless, the Amalozi man did not seem 
know whether he was addressing the sticks, 
or the 1 God, Is it not 
sticks with the bark may be 


tins, or an Unseen 


possible that ihe 


garded as the Fetich which brings food and 
rain ? . 

But im Rhodesia the name of * Mlimo” 
Molimo) was frequently mentioned. He is a 
Itysterious and influential being who ordered 
the Matabele to revolt against the British. and 
promised they should gain the victory. Mr. 
Urpen found his way to the house of Molimo 
a newly built and curiously constructed hut 
and it was here apparently that Molimo, 
by the mouth of a messenger, warned the 
Matabele to rise against the English. Very 
much, you see, like consulting oracles in the 
AnCent times. Praver-sticks were placed 
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WOODEN IDO FROM 


GOLD COAST, 
(Nerinie tiki 


fecved bu th tine 


whether it is something of 


to decide. In 
truth, no 
plete and reliable 


decision 


upon 
Fetichisin can be 
arrived at until 


all the principles 
and practices now 
labelled with that 


name are fully 
understood. 
But while 


prayver-sticks 
used for 
rain-making by 
peoples, it 
involved with 
others the killing 
of sheep. ** When 
first 
among 
says Sir 


were 


sole 


Livingstone 
came 
them,” 
H. H. Johnston, 
in hiz ** Life” of 
the great mission- 


ary explorer, 
“the Betshuana 
endeavoured to 
make rain by 
administering an 


infusion ot 
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near this house; 
but the worship 
of Molimo among 
the Matabele, in- 
deed, sees to 


appear only in an 
evil form, * result- 
SaVvs Mr. 
Orpen, “in a_ poli- 
tical and cruel 
priestcraft.” The 
chief oracle of Mo- 
limo is at Mato- 
jeni, a cavern 
twenty - five 
mniles south-east of 
Bulawayo, 
native night, 
when he saw a 
meteor flash across 
the sky, exclaimed, 
* There Mo- 
limo home to 
Matojeni!” 

Now whether the 
worship of Molimo 
i Fet- 
whether 
shase and a 
the 
northern 


ing, 


about 


one 


OCs 


is a form of 
ichisin, on 
it is aj 
relic of one of 
ancient 
religions, or 


both, it is difficult 
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poisonous roots to a 
sheep, which, in a few 
minutes, caused it to 
expire, while parts of 
the same roots were 
burnt, and their smoke 
ascended to the sky as 
the sheep gasped in its 
death agony.” 

If Fetichism is in a 
sense a worship of 
magic and of spirits 
which bring good luck, 
it also includes a wor- 
ship of evil spirits or, 
among some peoples, 





of demons. These de- 
mons demand attention 
from them by reason 
of the injury they be- 
lieve them able to in- 
flict, and are wor- 
shipped by them under 
many forms. Two of 
these forms or * idols,” 
we presume, were those 
which Bishop Crowther, 
IDOL FROM THI of the Niger, brought 
SOUDAN. from devil-houses to 
(In hard buff wood the Church Missionary 
painted red, witl Society, and about 
siriugs of ostrich shel’ which nothing else is 
and blue glass bead 
known. 
But it would he a 
mistake to suppose that Fetichism of one form 
or other is simply confined .to worship of any 








round it.) 


material object  sup- 
posed to have mys- 


terious or magical 
ree 

powers. The theocra- 

cies of Fetich - men 


which have grown up 
in certain districts 
wield) enormous  inftu- 
ence even in British 
colonies—as in the Gold 
Coast. Old traders, for 
instance, we were told 
recently, in a weekly 
paper, by a_ traveller 
do not invoke the aid 
of the law when they 
have goods stolen. 
They turn to a friendly 
chief and seek the 
assistance of his Fetich- 
man. By his power the 
thief is unable to escape. 
Then the Fetich-man 
urges him to confess, 
and, if obdurate, he is 
haled away and sub- WOODEN FIGURE FROM 
jected to some treat-  MAGUAMBA, LIMPOPO, 
which makes him S.E. AFRICA, 





ment 
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wretched and compels him to confess. What 
is this treatment? What are the spells by 
which the Fetich-men obtain and hold theip 
extraordinary powers? The answer is perhaps 
to be found in hypnotism, and perhaps in an 
extensive knowledge of poisonous drugs—per- 
haps both. And if the services of the Fetich- 
men are sometimes on the side of law and 
order, they are as often on the side of injustice 
and wrong. How, for instance, are we to be 
sure that the Fetich-inan selects the right thief? 

Backed by such mysterious powers, Fetichism 
may yet prove more difficult to deal with than 
in its simpler forms might have seemed pos- 
sible; but signs are not wanting that in Africa, 




















TWO IDOLS BROUGHT FROM DEVIL-HOUSES BY 
BISHOP CROWTHER. 


perhaps even more than in Asia, may yet be 
waged the greatest conflict between Moham- 
medanism and Christianity. Quite half of the 
Dark Continent has accepted Islam, which has 
stopped cannibalism and even menaced belief 
in the medicine-man. Thus it is quite possible 
that, in the twentieth century, the great fight. 
after all, will not be between Fetichism and 
Christianity but between the Crescent and the 
Cross, even in mysterious Africa. If so, may 
the Truth indeed prevail ! F. M. Hotmes. 


The Editor desires to acknowledge the courtesy of 
the authorities at the British Museum, the Baptist 
Missionary and the Church Missionary Societies for 
permission to photograph the “ Fetiches depicted in 
this article. 
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lief 2 
1ism 
han a : =) THIRD-CLASS 
pos- compartment 
rica, was already 
pretty full 
7] when he pre- 
sented him- 
self at the 
door, mute ly 
soliciting 
admittance. His fresh 
young face looked so boyish, 
his large blue eyes so 
ventle, that nobody frowned 
i! at him. He entered and 
. sat down uneasily on the 
edge of his seat, placing his 
f large hands squarely upon his knees. 


“Pardon, ladies, that I take up so much room,” 


) 


\) 


he said ln a dee p bass voice. 

Everyone felt friendly towards him. 

“We forgive you your splendid size,” said a little 
man in the corner. “Some of us would be glad 
to be forgiven for the same sin.” 


The young man smiled a boyish smile under his 


SSS NN 


yellow moustache, and looked about him doubt- 
fully for a moment, and then with a burst of 
happiness that nothing could subdue he exclaimed— 
“Tam going home! Going home to stay. I 
have finished my service. 


= 


Ah, you have got rid of the knapsack, com- 
l 





rade, have you said the little man in the corner. 
“Yes. Ill never wear it again.” 

” “But it is a fine thing to be a soldier.” said the 
little man earnestly. He had pictured to himself 
the delights of the life all the more vividly perhaps 

be since his physical disabilities had never permitted 
iim to taste them The women in the earriage 

“ oked at the young giant and smiled, thinking 

2 how fine he must have been in his helmet and 

f uniform. 

le *Ach! it is better to be at home,” said he. 

“{ I’ll never march again, except after the sheep 

id that stray across the mountain over into the next 
Valley 

. The little man frowned. 

: With so great a body, how is it you think of 
such poor things as sheep 

of The giant laughed good-humouredly 

ist It is a great body, as you say,” he remarked, 

or rubbing his hands down his large legs. “In the 

in regiment it gave me a fine title.” 











“What one” said the little man. 

“My name is Frederick; the ladies shall guess.” 
“*Frederick the Great!’” said they all in a 
breath, and he nodded brightly. The train wound 
slowly up into the mountain regions, and then 
“Frederick the Great became more and more 
excited and restless. He stood up, almost filling 
the carriage with his huge bulk. 

“This is my country!” he cried in excitement. 
“See the beautiful green fields! I shall soon be 
at home, and shall never leave it again Ours will 
be the next valley,” he continued. ‘See, there is the 
spire of our church! And that is our farm there, 
with the white palings. That is Lina’s house with the 
pigeon-house on the pole. I made her the pigeon- 
house last furlough. Dear Linchen! It is three 
miles to the station. Do you think Linchen will be 
there?” he asked of the little man in the corner. 

“No, not if she is like most of her sex,” said 
he snappishly. 

But the ladies nodded and smiled knowingly, 
saying, Never mind: he must remember Lina might 
be busy with work. 

“But she came to see me off. It would not be 
like home if Linchen was not there. She carried 
my big sword and dropped it in the mud, did 
Linchen, iast year.” 

~ How old is Linchen?” asked one of the women 
softly. 

‘Eighteen the fifth of last December,” said he 
promptly. 

“Then, depend upon it, she won’t be there. She 
is just at the most aggravating age,” said the sour 
little man from the corner. 

“You must go and see her the first thing to- 
morrow,” said one of the women. “She will be 
shy about coming to meet you at the station.” 

“Tl go to-night,’ he said promptly. at which 
the little man snorted, and all the women beamed 
delightedly. He leaned himself far out of the 
window. 

“TIT see lich Vat and the Métterchen,” he 
shouted with glee, and then, catching one of the 
women by the arm, he dragged her to the window, 
and, giving hera thump on the back, said, “ Look ! 
look! all there waiting for me.” 

The sour little man blew his nose angrily. Th 
train slowed up. 

“Lina is not there.” said Frederick sorrowfully. 

“I knew it—the wretch!” exclaimed the little 
man. 
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is expecting you.” 


’ said the giant, witha smile. “ To-night 


watched him as he sprany down upon the 








Great”? was as he stood on the platform, over. 


topping by head and shoulders a group of 
friends who were hurrahing for him, while 
Viitterchen danced around him with tears of joy 
streaming down her fat red face. 








corner looked on cynically. 


What fools boy and what a pity 











excited and 


“Was Lina kind that evening when he went to 
see her just as the first twinkling stars came 
out. the sour little man wondered in his corner. 
and hoped that, for once, she would belie her sex 
and be all that the boy's heart could wish. And 
so they rolled away out of the little mountain 
station and left * Frederick the Great” behind them. 
and he passed out of their lives : only the women 
sometimes remembered the great boyish-locking sol- 
dier. and let a smile fall upon their lips as they 
muttered « hope that Lina was kind 


[The voyage is over. my friend. We shall 
soon be in New York now. Can I help you?’ 



































The speaker was the steward of a German 
hi} The man he addressed was our 
old friend “Frederick the Great,” as tall and as 
upright as ever, but not so boyish-looking nor 


« happy as when we saw him last. The home- 
coming had not been a bright one, after all. 

Lina was gone. Yes, gone away from that 
easant little valley—gone away from Bavaria 
even. gone off to far-away America When this 
dreadful piece of news was told to “ Frederick the 
Great,’ it seemed to him as if the very sun in 


sky had turned dark for him. What was 
home Without Lina! What was the world with- 

Lina she whom he had known and loved 
ill his life! Lina was gone! Life in the valley 
was no longer a happy dream: it had become a 
nightmare to him, and so, a few weeks later, he 
it to seek Lina. 


The Frederick of the 


le 
voyage was a very 
liferent person from the soldier coming home in 
igh glee so short a time ago. That one had 


been bubbling over with happiness: this man was 


ent iund~=s at times almost sorrowtul. The 


steward and he had struck up a great friendship. 


ased On @& common nationality Frederick had 
tld him all about Lina The steward was 
deeply interested, and had made the lover 


promise that when he came home again with 
Linchen as bride he would sail by no other 
hip. For assuredly, on no other ship would she 
made more comfortable and feel more at home 
m on board the Goldner td/er, and Frederick 
promised to sail by no other 
We arrive en a Sunday See now! On 
Monday you start for St. Louis. On Wednesday 
ufternoon you are with Lina.” 
Nay, nay, not so swift, my friend. It is 
before I come to St. Louis. I 
narch,” said Frederick the Great 


any weeks 


Thunder and lightning, man! You cannot 


march to St. Louis It is a hundred thousand 
es away,” said the amazed steward. 
* Halt Not so great the distance. It is three 
idred and fifty miles—German miles—and I 


larch a good ten miles a day, and carry my rifle 
1 haversack too. Oh, yes: it is I that have 
earned to march well in the army.’ 


“But why not go by train? It is a thousand 
English miles 
I cannot spend money and go by train. I 


ury a pack, and [ am a peddler. I make some 


mey il y march. | come to Lina with a 
fortune Enough to carry us back, if Lina 
mes If e does not come, then,! want no 
re 1 or anything ever again 
Nay. na think not of so wicked a Lina a 
a She comes back the little bride. and I 
make h so comfortable in the Goldner .Adles 
sn n ts sh is first cabin. 
* ‘ “ . . 


mamimy ; see the big man! He is 
St. Christopher, isn’t he! And 
isked him to come in and eat dough-nuts 


talk one bit.’ 





“ FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


A small grey-eyed girl danced into her mother’s 
kitchen, pointing backwards over her shoulder at 
“Frederick the Great 

“Land o Goshen! You aint never asked a 


tramp into our house, an’ father’s gone, an’ nu 
man nearer nor two miles away!” said the 
mother, helplessly lifting ten sticky fingers out 
of her pudding basin 

“ He ain’t a tramp, mamiy.’ 

“ How do you know, child? 

‘Cause he smiled a smé/ey smile. Tramps only 
sinile growly smiles, like Bruno when he’s going 
to bite.” 

*He’s a peddler anyhow, and they ‘re ‘most as 
bad,” said the mother anxiously. 

“This one is real nice,” said the child with 
serene confidence. 

* Frederick the Great,” now on the fourteenth day 
of his march, took off his hat and said, “ Bitte 
qnidige, Frau He always said that as he undid 
his pack for inspection and spread the contents 
upon green baize on the floor. People never 
understood the words, but the women liked his 
deep voice. and children were captivated by his 
smile that was smiley 

* Please. mammy, I want ever sv much to buy 
a knife.” said the litth virl. kneeling over the 
tempting display 

“No, Kitty: 
a knife,” said her mother. 

* Well, then, I’ll have a thimble,” said th 
child diplomatically. * You said I must learn to 
sew. now.” 


you ain’t got no sort o use for 


She selected one to fit her tiny finger, and 
asked how much it was. 

“Ten cents,’ said the peddler, with au strong 
accent 

“Are you German ! 

* Ju, soldat,” said he. 

*“ What's svldat ?” said she. 

* Ju, soldat,” repeated the man 

‘ Soldat,” shid Kitty slowly “Oh. I guess | 
know—soldier, ain‘t it!” 

She thrust out her left arm stiff from the 
shoulder, screwed up her eyes, and brought up 
her right elbow. * Bang! Shoot! Gun! Puff!” 
said Kitty. 

‘Ja, ja!” said “Frederick the Great.” with a 
deep laugh. as he gave them a specimen of 
German marching 


asked Kitty 


‘Oh, isn’t he funny said Kitty with delight. 
“Just as if he was made of wood and screws. 
1 do wish you would stay and play with me,” 


she added coaxingly. 


Frederick the Great was swiftly doing up 
his pack again he only iooked at her and 
smiled. 

“Where are you going asked Kitt) 

* He doesn’t understand you, child. What is 
the use of talking to him!” said the mother. 
“But where are you going!” asked Kitty 


beseechingly. “Do please tell me.” 
He took a card from his pocket. and handed 


it to her. Upon the card was carefully written :— 
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“LINA KRUGER. 
Care of Mrs. Wentworth, 
1925, I Street, St. Louis, Mo.” 

“Oh, mammy, he’s going clear off to St. Louis, 
and I shan’t never see him any more,” said the 
little child “Are you going to Lina?” she 
added, looking intently at him 

* Ach, ja. Lina,” said he softly. 

“Is Lina nice? Is Lina your sister? ” 

* Frederick the Great’ undid his necktie, and, 
unfastening a small gold locket, showed to Kitty 
the picture of a round-faced, fair-haired German 
girl. 

“Oh, that is Lina! She looks nice. I'll send 
her something.” 

The child skipped away, and in a couple of 
moments returned with a card for Lina. The 
card bore the image of a small cottage, with 
snow on roof and glass-yvlittering frost every- 
where, while a gigantic robin on an unknown 
tree in the foreground warbled forth a _ banner, 
upon which was written “A Merry Christmas.” 

“This is for Lina, with my love,” said Kitty, 
as she wrote something on the back. 

“Frederick the Great” stooped low, and, taking 
her small hand in his, kissed it respectfully. 

“T'll send Lina a kiss too,” she said, catching 
him by the meustache, and planting a sounding 
smack upon his cheek. 

* For shame, Kitty!” said her mother reprevingly. 
“Little gals shouldn't be so forward. You’re too 
big for that now.” 

“He’s so big, mammy, it made me feel quite 
little again,” said she in explanation of her con- 


duct. 


The Dayton Turnpike is as long and wearisome 
a road as ever it was a pilgrim’s lot to follow: 
dusty, shadeless, glaring, it stretches away before 
the traveller, an endless vista of unmixed misery. 
Such it was on a hot September afternoon as 
“Frederick the Great” 
bearing a heavier pack than usual, for he had 
replenished his stock in Dayton, having completely 
sold out everything since leaving Salem. He was 


trudged steadily along it. 


turning over his money rapidly, and at each 
turn-over the amount became greater. and although 
the way was long. and his load heavy, his 
heart was light. Was he not marching every 
day nearer to Lina? Every night when he took 
out his map and marked off the day’s route, his 
heart throbbed with delight as he saw the road 
lengthening behind him, and the distance slowly 
diminishing in front. He had only two more 
States to cross—Indiana and Illinois—and then 
Lina! He began to whistle “Prinz Eugen” in his 
light-heartedness. and for a long time failed to per- 
ceive a herse ana waggon travelling in a_ solid 
cloud of dust, that was slowly overtaking him 
At length, however, the waggon and dust cam 


alongside and s opped together. 


“Hullo, stranger! Sinful hot day! Won't yer 


git up an’ ride a spell?” 





The speaker made room for another on the 
board upon which he was sitting. 

* Danke schin,’ said “ Frederick the Great,” with 
a military salute, preparing to accept the offer, 

“Geminy!"’ exclaimed the owner of the waggon, 
“Dutch be yer? Wal [I dunno as it signifies, 
You're welcome to a ride anyhow.” 

The big German sat down beside his companion, 
who was a man of about sixty years of age, 
with a fresh, clear complexion and twinkling blue 
eyes, and a merry corner to his mouth. He was 
blessed with a keen taste for chatting, which was 
now unfortunately not gratified, by reason of his 
companion’s muteness. 

“Where are you yoing 
loud voice, with the instinctive habit of imputing 
deafness to one who did not understand him 
Mr. Applegate. for that was the old man’s 
name, was not at all singular in this. Most 


Far!” he added in a 


people shout at non-comprehending foreigners, and 
then not infrequently get angry with them for 
their denseness. “Frederick the Great’ understood 
more than one could have inferred from his abso- 
lute refusal to speak any English words. In 
reply to this question, he immediately produced 
his card with Lina’s address on it. Mr. Apple- 
gate read the direction slowly, and then staring 
hard at his companion, said— 

“Land o’ liberty! You aint never intending 
to walk there! It’ll take you a year or more. 
Where d’ you come from?!” 

But this was too much for “Frederick th 
Great,’ who only shook his head and smiled; so 
the pair travelled on in silence for about seven 
miles along that dreary road, when Mr. Apple- 
gate’s horse turned sharply in towards a little 
white house, which with many nods and smiles 
the old gentleman indicated as his home. 

‘Mother,’ said Mr. Applegate, as he entered a 
cool darkened room, where his wife was sitting 
pretending to knit, “here's a visitor come to see 
us. I’ve asked him to stay all night, but he 
ain't said ‘Yes’ or *No’ yet.” 

Mrs. Applegate began to knit sharply and agyres- 
sively, as she always did when caught napping. 

“Guess he’ll hev to say one or t’ other,” said 
she tartly. 

“Guess he won't,” replied her husband with 
relish, for he seldom enjoyed the treat of getting 
his sharp-featured, sharp-tongued wife in a corner 

“Frederick the Great,’ who had been removing 
the dust from his clothes and boots on the porch 
with audible vigour, now entered the open door. 

“Here he is; talk to him, mother.” 

Womanlike, she softened towards the tall, hand- 
some figure, and actually smiled at the bovish 
face 

“My husband says you'll stay with us.” she 
began with marked cordiality, while Mr Apple- 
vate’s small eyes twinkled with enjoyment 

‘Guidiqe Frau,’ said the young man, looking 
at her appealingly. Mr. Applegate chuckled. 

“Ebenezer, don’t tell me you’ve gone and 
brought a dumb foreigner to supper as can't tell 
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ys one single mite o news,” said his wife with 


4 “T guessed he'd be too much, even for you, 
mother,” said the husband with delight. 

But Mrs. Applegate found the “dumb foreigner” so 
unexpectedly thrown upon her hands most surpris- 
ingly useful When she went out to the pasture to 

two cows—a job which she found increas- 





J as she got older—it was a comfort to 
t still in the fence corner and watch the big German 
stride after the cows and bring them up to her 
The patient animals seemed interested in their new 
herd, and stood still staring at him with large 
meek eyes and red ears cocked straight forward. 
Occasionally they would give a great long hay- 
ented snort of surprise as they solemnly surveyed 
im from kead to foot He drove the cows into 


night pasture, fastened up the bars, carried 


the milk-nails into the dairy, strained up the 
milk for his hostess, filled the great buckets with 
esh cool water, then he went to help feed the 
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know right away what I want ‘fore I hev to say 
a word It ‘ud be a blessin’ if gals were born 
dumb, leastwise hired gals. Irish gals dunno 
nuthin’, seems to me, ‘cept to talk where they 
hire out.” 

“Set right down,” said father to “Frederick the 
Great’; “we'll hev supper now right away.” 

The German did not understand the words 
maybe, but he thoroughly understood the smell 
of appetising food that issued from the kitchen 
where mother was frying chicken. He left them 
early the next morning, after having in vain en- 
deavoured to press some money into Mrs. Apple- 
gate’s hand in payment for his lodging. 

“No, no,” said father and mother together, “ we 
don't take no money from our guests, young man 
You're welcome. Good-bye! If you come back 
this way, be sure and stop and bring Lina,” added 
mother with a twinkling smile. Then she too, 
like Kitty, put up her hand and drew the tall 
head down and gave him a kiss. 














“Won't yer git up 


thickens, and finally walked back to the house 
th his long military stride, carrying two empty 


Wal. I do 


handy as this big man,” said mother enthusiast- 


declare T never see a eal half so 


lly to father, as they came up to the porch 


vhere the nasturtinm and = convolvulus were 


TTOWIN in boundless profusion “He seems to 


an’ ride a spell?” 


“La, mother said father bhanteringly, when 
their guest was gone 

‘IT could not help it. father. I was thinking, 
if our little baby son had lived, he would maybe 
have looked like him.” There were tears in 
mother’s old, faded eyes as she thought of that 
baby son. He had died forty years before, and 
had not lived more than a couple of months; but a 


. 


i 
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mother never forgets her baby as long as life 
lasts. 

A slight snow was falling as “Frederick the 


his pack and with a heart as light 
street in St. 


long 


Great,” free of 
strode long 


end of his 


as sunshine, down the 
Louis. He had reached the 
Seventy days tramping, tramping. tramp- 
long way, but he at the end 
now. and had forgotten the The 
twilight of a late November day was settling 
yut he felt it not—all was hope, joy, 


march. 
ing—it was a was 
weariness of it. 
grey 


around him: 


and spring within his heart. In another half- 
hour he should be with Lina. Her sweet voice 
would sound upon his ear—and, oh! what a world 


Everything said 
bells jangling in 
sing “Lina! Lina! Lina!” 
The falling snowflakes were 
upon 


of things he had to say to Lina. 
to him; the 


seemed to 


* Lina’ street-car 
the distance 
in a burst of music 
like the petals of a thousand 
his face, so soft and they 
The brightly lighted shops were past, the dwelling- 
houses had begun. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-five! 
in his march had he pictured to himself this long 
street with the two thousand houses. all so like each 
with nothing to distinguish Lina’s home 
And now at last he was walking 


showered 
felt on his 


roses 


cool brow 


How often 


other an 
from any other. 
down this very street—this queer street of a single 
letter—walking straight to Lina! She would be 
behind the warm curtains in a 
He could see the red glow light 
Did she wear it 


sitting room 
brightly lighted. 
and glint on her fair soft hair. 
in two long plaits still’ A few minutes 
and he would have one of those silky plaits in his 


more 


hand, and he would press the pliant mass between 
his fingers. Was she sitting quite calm this 
evening, quite undisturbed? Did nothing whisper 
to her heart that Frederick was marching towards 
her, and was very close now — having done the 
thousand miles? 

Nineteen hundred! Only twenty-five houses 
more! How his heart thumped against his 
ribs! It was well that the snow was falling 
thick and fast. for it helped to cool his burning 
forehead. He felt all on fire. Nineteen hundred 


and twenty! He leaped forward in bounds, Nine- 


teen hundred and twenty-five! Here! At last ! 
But why so dark?) Ach, ja! The curtains 
were thiek ! He had forgotten. The snow felt 
suddenly so “old. so deadly cold. He mounted 
the step His heart thumped heavily It 
choked him. He stood opposite the door and 
groped = blind] for the bell. Black windows, 
like eye-sockets in a Death's head. glared hideously 
at him, freezing his  heart’s blood. White 
scraggy fingers clawed at him in the windows 
They seemed to drag him down into a_ black 
depth, where the deadiy cold rose up and seized 
him The white scraggy fingers made the words 
TO LET” in the black windows 
‘ 
A moer singular case in my ward to-day, 


man found frozen almost to death, 


my deny a 
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half-covered in snow on the steps of one of 


those empty houses lower down the street.” 


“Ah, poor wretch !—drunk. I suppose ; over. 
come by the cold,” said the doctor's wife. 

“No,” said the doctor, “that’s the  eurions 
part of the thing. Not a sign of drink, past or 
present. on him. Such a splendid fellow, too— 
six foot two. with a chest like a Hercules. 


Muscles of iron. tendons of whip-cord, not a 


spare ounce of flesh, trained to perfection. By 
Jove! he looks like a Greek athlete of the best 
period. Every organ sound as a drum: made to 
Jast till he is a hundred.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with him, then ?’ 


I don’t know.” 
* What does he say 
“ Nothing ; he 
with 
if with lock-jaw 

The next day the doctor's wife inquired— 


for himself ? ” 


won't answer a word. but just 


stares stony eyes and his teeth clenched as 


“How about the sick Hercules’ Has he 
spoken. Is he better?” 

* No, he’s not. He’s dying: by all the signs 
of the Zodiac! And there’s nothing the matter 


him ! I believe he’s doing 
doctor dashed 
was young and 


with him! Confound 
it out of pure 


his fur gloves down angrily. He 


obstinacy!" The 


tender-hearted, and could not bear to see his 
patients die. 
* Has he spoken? Can’t you find out anyone 


belonging to him? If he is dying, they should 
be told.” 

* Can’t 
written on a 
corners of his clothes, 
ink, and sewed to the lining, as if his very life 
depended on preserving the address. 


except an address 
and in odd 
marking- 


anything, 
little 
on linen 


find out 
dozen cards, 
with 


KRUGER, 
Mrs. Wentworth, 
i925, I Street, St. Louis, Mo.’ 


**LINA 
Care of 


pocketful of money—I 
good big sum—and an 


child— 


all, 
how much, but a 
absurd Christmas card 
‘Kitty to Lina, with her love.” 

“ Doesn’t Mrs. Wentworth know anything about 
him?” asked his 
*That’s the odd 
just the empty house 
ently dead.” 


That’s 


forget 


except a 


written on by a 


wife. 
affair: 1925 is 


found 


thing in the 


where he was appar: 


“Then it’s a mystery, and T must find it out,” 
said the wife with conviction. “I believe it isa 
romance. Lina was his wife, or Mrs. Wentworth, 


and he has come to make up the quarrel, or— 


or- 

“'To murder them all,” laughed the doctor. “As 
you are making up a romance, why not have it 
nice and d/ugqgy, you know.” 

‘Be quiet. I’m coming to the hospital with 
you,” 


“There he lies, just like that; a motionless 
atone image, with staring, hard-set eyes, and we 
can't do anything with him, except by main 






































M4 little food 
between thos teeth of 
his,” said the doctor 

He ks like a Swede 
or a (rermal Ill see if I 
can FOU nin » littl 
said Hie doctors wif 
(rive that address 
again.” Then. turning to 
he s m sl said very 
alowly 1 Germa 


“My fr d, I’ve come te 
help you find Lina.’ 
An electric shock passed 


cure The 





throug 
stony e\ became human. 
The set teeth unlocked. 

& Ach, /] nel! Is it 


lat speaks 








‘No, only a friend who 
wants to help yon. But 
you must t me all, so 
that I can 

The doctor's wife under- 
stood German fairly well, 


but she was not equal to 


the torrent of words. broken 
heart-rending sobs, that 
irst from the lips of 
Frederick the Great It 
vas long ere she understood 


learly about that thousand- 


mile march i the cruel 


disappolntmet! at the end. 


‘My dear she said to 
the doctor, s like a fairy- 
tale such simple v hole- 
hearted love uch a great | 
strong mal lying for love 
f his maice ul I never a 


believed in German romances 


ore, but I do now. Lina 





be found and brought to him. if I have to 
put a rope round her and drag her 
What I sh doesn’t love him 


Stufi Kvery woman would love a man like 


Hoitv-toitv ! I*ll not let you into the ward 


gain 

After all, they had not far to go, for Mrs 
Wentworth, easily traced through the house agent. 
had but betaken herself to 1901, I Street because 
the drains at 1925 were defective. The doctor's 


wife soon discovered her, and told her the story of 
“Frederick the Great,” whereat she was greatly moved. 


lo think that Lina, of all girls in the world. 


should be the heroine of such an idyl! Lina is 
humdrum and prosaic to the last degree—not a 
spark of romance in_ her. I fear she will fall 
short of his aspirations 

Never mind hat she seems to us.” said the 
loctor f She is Lina, and that is a whol 


hin His heart 

















He groped blindly for the bell. 


will more than make good any deficiencies our 
superior intellects may ype receive.” 

“TIT hope she will love him and say * Yes,” ob- 
served Mrs. Wentworth with great generosity; “al- 
though she will be a great loss to me. She is 
the very best nursemaid I ever had or dreamed of.” 

“She must and shall say ‘Yes.’ said the 
doctor's wife, with the utmost firmness. “I won't 
have him disappointed a second time.” 

* Lina, do you know of any tall, broad-shouldered 
German who would walk a thousand miles across 
America to find yon?” asked Mrs. Wentworth, 

‘* Nobody but Fritz would,” replied Lina, with 
a quick catch of her breath and a hot blush. 

“Then, my dear, Fritz is here. Go to him.” 


* Frederick the Great” and his little bride have 
vone back to their valley, and he declares that 
he will never travel again: that there is no 
happiness anywhere but in one’s own home where 


on was hor 




















































A PARABLE. 
By the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 


LD Father Earth was a grim old thing, 
No trace of beauty had he ; 

Across his face ran the furrows deep, 
As brown and bare as could be. 





Now it chanced one day that a tiny seed 
Went driven along that way ; 

A tiny seed in the great big world, 
On a shivering winter's day, 


This old Father Earth, beneath his crust, 
A pitiful heart had he: 

He whispered : * Little one, come, | pray, 
Find rest and refuge with me.” 


The little seed turned, and trembling said : 
*T’m so very small, you see, 

Whilst you stretch away for many a rood ; 
I’m afraid you won't care for me!” 


**Not care for thee, little one ?—Ha ha!” 
And the old brown Earth laughed he ; 

“If I’m so big, the more room there is 
In my heart of hearts for thee.” 


* What will vou give to me, Father Earth ? 
Pray what will you give to me?” 

Then the brown Earth folded the seed to himself, 
And made answer tenderly : 


* All that I have I will give to thee, 
All that IT can be is thine: 

For thee the very seasons are set, 

And the very heavens do shine.” 
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‘What will you do with me, Father Earth, 
Pray what will you do with me?” 

* | will make thee root and flower and fruit, 
And thou shalt be fair to see.” 


Then to rest, the little seed sank down 
In the love that held it tight ; 

He covered it up, and he tucked it in, 
And bade it a sweet good-night. 





So the time slipped by, and Father Earth 
Held his treasure faithfully, 

Till the seed sent down a tiny root, 
And thrust up its head to see, 


And day after day the sun it shone, 
And gently fell the shower, 

Until at last in its stateliness 
There stood the perfect flower. 


But still the fair face is downward bent, 
And it whispers tenderly, 
“Though my head is in heaven, dear old 
Earth, 
I’m not going away from thee.” 


And the old brown Earth he laughed again: 
* Ah, what hast thou done for me ! 

I was but a clod all brown andi bare, 
And now I am part of thee. 





* A thousandfold hast thou paid me back 
The little “‘t was mine to give: 

Uplifted, transformed and crowned in thee, 
Thou hast shown me how to live.” 
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FOR 


TWO NATURE READINGS. 
THE TRIED AND 


TROUBLED. 


By the- Rev. P. B. Power, M.A., Author of “The Oiled Feather,’’ Etc. 


THE SCENT IN THE HERB. 





HERE ae many 
herbs and many 
flowers of which 
it might be said 

that they have 

'—— very little 

cor scent. What 

, there is, is but 

a& faint, and the 

an casual — passer - by 

“ says that they 
have no. scent 
at all. 

They are like 
many pe ple, or, at any rate, some people in 
the world, who are dittident and retiring, 
and of whose character one learns but little 
in the ordinary minglings of daily life. 

It is with them as it is with these herbs 
of which we are speaking—what they have 
in them has to be found out. 

And how is the secret virtue of the herb 
drawn forth? By its being crushed, perhaps 
by its being distilled; but, whatever the 


process, it is one, if we might so speak, of 
suffe ing to the herb. 
it is subjected brings 
it too. 

The 
grosser dwelling 
but the scent is preserved; and it is given 
a longer life. Whereas it have died 
with the perishing plant in which it lived, 
it now has its existence prolonged for how 
long who tell? 

Many a grace which 
to exist has come forth in all its sweetness 
under the pressure of sorrow and loss. The 
erushing manifested what was there. It 
intensified it, it concentrated it, it revealed 
it to those around. 

The sweetest Christians are generally those 
who have tried. When = sorrow 


does its proper work, it destroys grosser ele 


The process to which 
it out, and concentrates 


liberated from its 


the grosser element perishes, 


scent becomes 


must 


can 


Was not suspected 


been sore 


ments only to bring forth what is more re 
fined. If we will let sorrow do its perfect 
work, it will do this. When it comes on 
us, may we not think that we are pressed 


by its weight for naught; may we let it 


work as God intends it to work; it may 
cause the perishing of the old, but it will 
bring forth a “new” which is tar better, 





THE VEIN IN THE FLINT. 
N the Cornish coast are to be found 
some curious flints. They have in 
them a slender, apparently golden, 


veln 
the fishermen or 


This is so fine that it is only 


those accustomc( to look 


for it who can see it. Nevertheiess, there it 
is. How this golden vein comes there no 
one knows. The flint is like all flints, hard, 
impenetrable to human hand hone such 
could) have inserted that golden vein. 

And both are permanent--the flint and 


The sea 
them. 


indweller. 
separates 


its strange washes over 
them, but They are 
very unlike each other, but they are one 
the flint and its vein. 

Of what use is this golden vein in the 
realms of Nature | tell, but IT can 
discern a use for it in the Kingdom of 
I don’t know whether it ever spoke 
word to anyone 


never 
volden 
cannot 


Grace. 
a suggestion or a teaching 
but it does so to 
Life has on its storm-beaten shores many 


else, me, 


Hints—flints which we must pick up, and 
take home with us, and make our own, 
whether we like it or not. 

Very coarse and hard are these _ flints. 


They may be downright sorrows, they may 
he adverse circumstances, they may be the 
hard health ; but 
whatever they be, there impene- 
trable to human hand, which make no 
more impression on them than a soft human 
upon a flint. 

troubles ot 


dispensations of broken 
they are 
can 
hand can 

There are kind 
will remain as they are even to the end. 

But there are slender golden veins in the 
midst of our hard troubles, firmly embedded 
there, if only we have the quickened faculty 
which can see them. I grant they are very 
slender, but they are there, and they come 
not of man nor by man; and as_ long as 
the hard, flint endures, so long in its 
core will endure its inhabitant too. 

There shall 
never get rid—we cannot those 
flints. But if God will 
see, we shall discern that there is always in 
little vein of which 
surroundings cannot 


P\ Seceaene—= 


this which 


cold 
strange 

of which we 
throw 


are troubles 
away 
open our eyes to 


brightness, 


them 
its dark 


some 


obscure. 


— a, 
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CHAPTER VII 
AN INCIPIENT FLIRTATION 


iy OYCE,” said Marion, who had fallen 


‘ nto the habit of calling Mrs. Hardy 
by her Christian name, * what can 
have happened You look  abso- 
lutely pretty this morning It is 


really a pity that you cannot always 
ok pleasant and happy. It is such an enormous 
to your personal appearance.” 
IT am afraid IT am 
g nough to look 
pleased or happy when I 
um neither the one nor 
th To-day I am 
or I have received 
n offer from Messrs. 
Craven ind LO., the 
London agents for a 
Sydney firm of pub- 
lishers. to write a series 
of articles on modern 
London for an_ illus- 
trated eekly journal 
in Sydney. Now I 
wonder who has recom- 
mended me My Mel- 
bourne editor is very 
friend]; so it is 
quite possible that 


In some way I owe 


[ am cetting 
rather frightened at 


you Do you really feel 
equal to doing that kind of 
thing - 


I think so. I may choose 
my own subjects to a con- 
siderable extent—modern § so- 

ty, fashions, and so on 
vnd the papers are to be illus- 
trated by a London artist 
I nope some lay to be able 
to choose my own literary 


work. Meanwhile. I am very 


thankfu for the chance of 
bringit more grist to the 
n 


That day Jovee wrote to 
accept the offer that she had 
morning, and 


tated that f tha arrist in ‘Good evening, 


WEEN THE PORNING COMETH. 


By E. Everett Green and H. L. Bedford. 





question would kindly call upon her in the evening 
he would most probably find her at home. For a 
few days she heard nothing; but one evening she 
heard Marion coming in, taiking in gay tones to 
somebody—clearly a man by his footstep. 

Mr. Masters, I suppose.” thought Joyce. ‘He 


finds a pretty frequent pretext for coming.” And 
she looked up from her writing-table with a smile, 
and with words of welcome on her lips. 

But it was not Mr. Masters who returned the 
smile, Paul Whitman stood before her, hat in 






















rs, Hardy.” 
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hand. with an expression of comical amusement at 
her ill-concealed dismay. 

*Good-evening, Mrs. Hardy. Behold the 
have the of illustrating 
literary efforts. You are not half as pleased to see 
me again as I am to meet you, if I may judge by 


artist 


who is to honour your 


your expressive countenance.” 
Marion, who stood behind, watching the pair, burst 
into a peal of laughter. 
‘We took an coming 


unfair advantage in upon 


you unawares,” she said. “We did not mean to 
startle vou. I found this gentleman——” 
‘Paul Whitman, at your service,’ cried Paul, 


giancing at the handsome girl, whose magnificent 


hair and vivid complexion had already appealed to 
his artistic eye. 
Mr. Whitman corrected Marion. “I 


then,” was 


going te explain that I found him wandering about 
the stairs, seeking you, lost and forlorn from the 


simple fact that he had taken down address 


y and could not find you, 


your 
‘incorrect He would have 
been wandering still, only happily I passed by and 
wrought him in.” 


“You certainly took me by surprise,” Joyce said, 










She was a beautiful picture as she stood there P.O 
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holding out her hand. “ You already seem to have 
struck up partial acquaintance with my friend, Miss 
Massey.” 

“Yes, she kindly rescued me from my plight”; 
and Paul turned to Marion with a bow and a smile, 

*T shall leave you two to talk business whilst | 
go and get some tea,” said Marion with a nod to 
Joyee. 

Paul's eyes followed her as she left the room 

*Who is she!” he asked quickly. 
ingly beautiful. just like one of Rossetti'’s pictures.” 
* Another moth to flutter round the candle,” said 


“She is strik- 


Joyce despairingly to herself. Aloud she said: 
* Yes, she is handsome. I have not known her 
long. As we were two lonely women, we agreed 


to set up housekeeping together. She is operating 
photographer at Williamson’s studio.” 

Paul broke into a low whistle. 

* About the swellest photographers in 
London,” he ejaculated. “I should think that a 
good deal of their popularity might be owing to 
her,” he added, with a laugh. 

* Don’t you think it is about time that we began 
She 


one of 


to discuss business?” suggested Joyce gently. 


was rather annoyed by Paul’s openly expressed ad- 
miration of Miss Massey. 

Half an hour later Marion reappeared, bearing a 
tea-tray. 

“No, thank you,” she said as Paul sprang up to 
take it from “We do our own work in this 
establishment. I am bound to admit reluctantly 
that Mrs. Hardy’s work is usually much better done 
than mine, but I flatter myself 
that I rival anybody in 
tea-making. You shall judge.” 

Needless to that Paul 
pronounced the tea offered to 
him by those fair hands “ nectar 


her. 


can 


relate 


and he seemed 
He 
dallied with his teaspoon, and 
talked for a 
did not join 


fit for the gods,” 
in no hurry to finish it. 
hour. 


rood Joyce 


much in the con- 


versation; she had never been 
a vreat talker, and she _half- 
envied the faculty that these 


two possessed of chattering away 


about anything ot nothing by 


the hour together. It was 
small talk—very small talk— 
but it was amusing enough in 
its way 


At last Paul rose to go. 

are great at 
photography, Miss Massey. I 
am ambitious of the honour of 
You see, 


‘I hear you 


being taken by you. 
the days of my fame are still 
in the future. but doubtless be- 
fore long there will be a tre- 
mendous run on the portrait of 
*Paul Whitman, When 
can you take me 

"Oh. 


artist.’ 


this is altogether too 











ave 


Liss 








informal a mode of procedure,” said Marion merrily. 
“We are not quite so busy as we were, for the 
season 1s I think you must look in 
at our studio to-morrow, and then I will book an 


vetting over, 


appointment with you.” 

*Very well; I shall certainly look in. 
bye, Mrs. Hardy. We shall constantly meet now, 
I suppose, to consult over matters literary and 
artistic. I have a good deal of similar work now, 


Good- 


and it pays well.” 

Paul had made no mention of his living with 
his aunt, as he did not think that she would feel 
inclined to renew her acquaintance with Joyce, 
whom she had never liked; but as he walked home 
he pondered in his mind by what means he could 
induce Mrs. 
and call upon Mrs. Hardy, for he certainly wished 


Wilson to conquer her repugnance 


for further opportunities of cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Massey, who for the time being 
had caught his fickle fancy. 

“Whom do you think I turned up yesterday?” 
he said to Mrs. Wilson the next morning. * That 
reserved little person, Mrs. “Hardy.” 

“Horrid little thing! I never could bear her,” 
said Mrs. Wilson. “I never could see what there 
was in her for Mr. Palgrave to make such a fuss 
over. Where did you come across her? ” 

“She appears to make her living as a journalist 
tv some of the colonial papers, and she had under- 
taken some articles for a weekly illustrated in 
Sydney, which I have obtained the order to illus- 
trate, so We met on a purely business footing. She 
is clever, Aunt Lottie.” 

“Ah! that quite accounts for my dislike. I do 
so hate clever women.” 

“There lives with her in the same flat a re- 
markably handsome girl,” went on Paul. ignoring 
his aunt's remark—‘“a Miss Massey; such a splendid 
creature, with the most gloriously beautiful hair 
that I have ever seen.” 

“Oh, of course,’ cried Mrs. Wilson scornfully. 
“Red, I expect—flaming rea. Is she a shop-girl!” 

“No,” said Paul, rather quickly; “she is a 
lady If you saw her, you would be the first to 
admit it. She is a photographer, and you can see 
her any day by walking into Williamson's studio. 
It seems a dreadful pity, Aunt Lottie, that, as you 
have never had a decent likeness taken of your- 


self yet, you should not go to a first-rate 
photographer and have justice done to your hand- 
some face. Let me show you my new friend.” 
Mrs. Wilson sucked down the honeyed bait 
greedily 


“Well, Paul, perhaps I will. 
bourne friends are 


Many of my Mel- 
dying to have my lik ness, 


and, as you say, they did not do me justice out 


there Do you think they will be shocked if I 
im not taken in my widow's dress 

“No; I think a reasonable time has elapsed,” 
replied Paul, hardly able to repress a smile. * It 
ls a compact then. Will you come this morning 
and make an appointment? They will be full for 
days. They are so celebrated—qnite the fashion 


at present.’ 


Waen THE ALORNING COMETH. 
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About noon Paul and Mrs. Wilson entered the 
studio. 
cognition, and went on talking to Mr. Masters, 
who was just about to take his departure. Mrs. 
Wilson seized the situation at a glance—the tall, 
striking-looking girl, with the sunlight on her 
hair, the slight-figured man at her side talking in 
low, eager tones; “a distinguished-looking man,” 
Mrs. Wilson decided, and evidently on very inti- 
mate terms with Miss Massey. She thought 
that it might be worth her while to cultivate Miss 
Massey's acquaintance, if she proved fairly pre- 
People of odd professions were rather 


Marion gave Paul a passing smile of re- 


sentable. 

sought after in society nowadays. 
‘I will not keep you now,” Mr. 

saying; “but you will allow me to come in some 


pe? 


Masters Was 


evening soon to see if 1 can settle the matter with 
you and Mrs. Hardy?” 

“Yes, pray Marion indifferently. 
Iler eyes were turned towards the handsome artist, 
and she wished her old friend away. He felt the 
subtle change in her manner, and beat a rapid 


come,” said 


retreat. 

Marion turned to Paul with a smile. 

‘You have come to arrange a time for—— 

“My aunt's photograph to be taken,” broke in 
Paul, with a warning look not to mention the 
first appointment. 

Marion caught the look, and accosted Mrs. Wilson 
with courteous grace and imperturbable gravity. 

“My nephew tells me that you are the cleverest 
photographer in London, Miss Massey. I hope 
you will succeed in making me fairly presentable : 
I photograph so badly.” 

“TI think I can hardly fail to make a handsome 
picture,” said Marion with ready wit, and Mrs. 
Wilson felt her to be a young person of discrim- 
ination. Arrangements were duly made for the 
day and hour when Mrs. Wilson should come, but 
still she lingered. 

“TIT know something of Mrs. Hardy, with whom, 
my nephew tells me, you live. Pray tell her that 
I hope to come and call upon her and you some 
day soon. You need not add that you are the 
chief inducement,’ with a charming smile. 

Joyce did not receive the news of the intended 
call with rapture 

“She is not a woman that I like.” she said 
slowly. 

“That does not go for much; you like so few 
people,” answered Marion, with a laugh. “I find 
handsome, too, 


her very agreeable, and she is 
although rather too palpably made up.” 

The following day Mrs. Wilson came to call. It 
chanced that Joyce was at home. and Marion had 
not yet come in. Mrs. Wilson's manner was polite 
without being cordial 

‘IT am not sorry to catch you alone for a 
minute or two, Mrs. Hardy.” she said, after some 
talk of the strangeness of their meeting again 
‘I wanted to ask you a little about that 
handsome girl, Miss Massey. She has such very 
charming manners. I should be glad to show her 
any kindness that lies in my power, if there is 



























nothing against her, you kuow. | can depend 


upon you to tell me the exact truth, I know. 
You rather pride yourself on your candour, I 
think, 


The tone conveyed the impression that Joyce's 


candour had often amounted to rudeness. and she 
coloured with a momentary vexation. 

Miss Massey and I met accidentally. and 
wrreed to live togethe re L have never discovered 
her to be anything but a thorough lady. But we 
gave no references on either side” (with a slight 
smile * Circumstances threw us together, and we 


both earn our own living. We have no claim on 


seciety. but I do not think anyone would be the 
worse for knowing us.” 

“ There now | feel that I have been stupid 
and awkward. and have vexed you. You are a 


warm partisan. Mrs. Hardy. I felt bound to mak 


some inquiry about Miss Massey; for my nephew 


professes an artistic admiration for her that perhaps, 


“if they meet, may develop into something deeper. 
I will leave a card for her. Tell her how sorry 
I am to miss her. 

Much to Joyce's annoyance before many days 
had passed, there came a note from Mrs. Wilson, 
asking herself and Marion to dine with her the 


following day. and to accompany her to a concert 


afterwards. 
with a sigh of relief ; 


*T can't go,” said Joyce, 


am so frightfully in arrears with my work. 
‘TI shall accept,” said Marion calmly; “ Mr 
Whitman looked in at the studio to-day, and told 
me that his aunt intended to ask us. I think it 


look for 
posit ion exact ly - 


case she can 


is kind of 
nothing 


her, for in my 


again. She knows my 


Joyce was ill at ease; she almost hated herself 
for suspecting that there was some hidden motive 
lying behind Mrs. Wilson’s evident determination 


to cultivate Marion’s society. 
Marion returned in high spirits from her evening's 
entertainment. 

I had a perfectly 
who had sat 
begin to think you a very 
find Mrs. Wilson delightful. and nobody could be 
kinder She that she 
deal of me.’ 

I suppose Mr. 
‘oneert,” said Joyce 

‘Oh, yes, of 


and amusing, 


time,” she said to 


up to welcome her home. “ I 


charming 
prejudiced woman. I 


says hopes to see a great 


Whitman accompanied you to the 


course. He 
replied Marion, colouring 
‘Such a funny thing happened. In the 
was Mr. Masters— 
Mrs. Winterton with him, and her youngest daughter. 
[ introduced Mr. Masters to Mrs. Wilson, and 1 


is capital company. so 
very witty 
slightly 
er 


seats just behind us 


himk she liked him, for he talked to her a good 
deal, and afterwards she told me that if I liked 
to bring him with me any day when I was 
roiling o see her she should be very glad to see 
1lm 


I expect she thinks that you are engaged tu 


hin said Jover 


mistaken 


[Then she is 
I mear 


replied Marion quickly 


to keep my freedom. It must be horrid 
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man, and 


bound to one 


to feel yourself 
will incur his look or 
speak to anyone but himself. I like Walter Masters 
well enough, but he was not at his best to-night, 
talking to Mr. Whitman. By 
he must see upon ' 


that you 
severe displeasure if you 


1 much preferred 


the way, he says you business 
tu-morrow, 

‘I am not Marion's keeper.” thought Joyce, as 
awake that “but I 


flirt. and she is bent on 


she lay night, fear she is an 


arrant playing those two 


men off on each other and then she sighed and 
felt that for the present, at any rate, she could only 
suffer their course. 


matters to take 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
4 COUNTRY VISIT. 
Marion and Mrs, 


between 


HE friendship 


Wilson developed with the rapidity of 
a tropical plant, and, Joyce fancied, 
might prove as short-lived. Just in pro- 


Wilson 
that her own influence with 


portion as the intimacy with Mrs. 
increased, Joyce found 
Marion became less—quite unconsciously on Marion's 
from the fact that 


was 


now nearly 
filled up by 
Joyce Was 


part. but simply 
every day Marion's leisure time 
some appointment with her new friend. 
shelved into the position of the quiet looker-on who 
saw most of the game. She often wondered to her- 
self what the end of it would be, or whether Marion 
realised the sharpness of the edged tools with which 
she was playing. 

time 
very 


this 
dress, 


Marion came down one evening about 
black 
suited to 


evening 
show off the 


in a beautifully made 
simple in style, as_ best 
curves of her graceful figure, but costly in material. 
She came and stood before Joyce, with her cloak on 


her arm. 


“Have you nothing to say!” she asked, with a 
little mocking laugh “Either you shall admire 
my new frock or you shall scold me for my ex- 


travagance in buying one. To be passed over in 


silence is more than I can bear. You have been so 
awfully silent for the last few weeks that I have 
grown rather frightened at you.” 

beautiful’ picture as she 
her dress ‘accentuating the 
skin and the shining 
looked up 


such a stood 
darkness of 


fairness of her 


She was 
there, the 
exquisite 
glory of her hair, that Joye« with an 
involuntary smilie of admiration. 

“You look beautiful,” she 
*Your dress suits you. 


said 


very said quietly. 


Marion little 


“Thank you. dropping a 
curtsey. “It is curious that I should feel a great 
deal more pleased by extorting a compliment from 


you than from any young man of my acquaintance 

Paul Whitman. for example. or Mr. Masters: only 
he rarely joke fire! 
Why don’t you scold me for my extravagance in 
frock. for it great 


pays one But my hangs 


buying this cost a 
deal of money 
*Thave no doubt of it; only. you see, there are 


Your money 


expensive 


limits even to my freedom of speech. 
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is your own do as you like with. What right 
have I to interfer: 

Marion lifted Joyce from her seat with a litth 
shake. “Now you are trying my temper severely 
with your little prim formality. Except that you 
assume the of Mrs. Hardy. I could often think 
f you as an d maid—not to look at. you know, 

from your restricted views of life. 

Joyce reseated herself with a burst of laughter. 

‘The dres viven me.” went on Marion. “I 
see by the horror stealing over your countenance 


London. It is my envy and despair. I am always 
on the point of asking what curling-tongs she 
uses, only I feel that she might resent the question 
as impertinent.’ 

Joyce was silent. There seemed no reason for 
doubting the genuineness of Mrs. Wilson's kindness, 
and yet she did doubt it. 

“T daresay you are right.” she said slowly; “ only 
I would not accept things from a woman whu was 
a stranger te you three weeks ago.” 

‘I ask for nothing from anybody, but 1 take 














\ stately old lady came forward to greet them. 


Mr. Whitman was the donor. 


You ar rong. my dear. His offerings don’t go 
yond boug = at present Mrs. Wilson gave it 
yme. Wa delightful of her’? Oh, the joy 
a well-1 vn! 

But—bu stammered Joyee. “I dont know 
Ww you ‘ pt it What do vou know of 
That s - of the kindest women I have 


ever met ind is very sweet to me, and that her 
fringe is better urled than any woman's in 


. 


all that is offered me without question. in the 
pirit in which it is given,’ said Marion with a 
laugh “In five minutes they are coming to fetch 
me. We are going to the Hall. Don't sit up for 
me. Joyce. I have my latch-key 
“And who will see you home asked Joyce a 
little anxiously 

“IT have not made up my mind.” said Marion 
calmly. “Mr. Masters half-promised to be there, 
and if he is agreeable I may perhaps allow him to 
come. If not, I can always rely upon Paul. He 
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a letter from his 








The first glance told her that it was Mr. Palgrave. 


will be only too delighted to escort me.” And with 
a glanee of merry defiance Marion left the room. 
The next morning her mood had changed. The 

evening had been a failure, she declared: her only 
consolation had been the thought that she had a 
new frock on: Mrs. Wilson had been a little cross 
she could not say why—and Mr. Masters had been 
dull, and seemed unreasonably annoyed because Paul 
had brought her a bouquet. He had also brought a 
magnificent bouquet, which he promptly presented 
to Mrs. Wilson, and that restored her to partial 
good-humour. “But I know that that bouquet was 
originally meant for me,” Marion added mis- 
chievously 

And who saw you home inquired Joyce 

I would not have anyone I took a cab and 
paid for it myself. so I trust you will, for once, 
appreciate my independence. By the way, I have 
promised Mr. Masters that you and I will go and 
spend a few days at his country place. It is only 
fifteen miles away, and he will bring his mail- 
phaeton to fetch us next Saturday. We shall have 
such a lovely drive 

You cannot possibly promise for me.” answered 
Joyce quickly “I shall write and decline. if he 
has really asked me; but I daresay there is not a 
word of truth in it. I shall do nothing at all in 
the matter until I get a more definite invitation 

The “more definite invitation” arrived that day 
in the shape of a call from Mr. Masters. who bor 





— 


~ 
Eas 





mother, who lived 
with him at present, 
asking Joyce to come 
and spend a few 
days at her son's 
house. * Little Ar- 
thur sends his love 





and begs you to 
come and see him. 
and offers you a ric 
on his pony,” said 
Mr. Masters, smiling 
“Miss Massey has 
kindly consented to 
tuke some views of 
my house and of the 
neighbourhood, and | 
thought that yon 
too might find some- 
thing to write about, 
as I can drive you 
to several places of 
historical interest 
You can have no- 
thing to keep you in 
London for the Bank 
holiday. It will b 
simply a vast howl- 
ine wilderness. ] 
hope you will come, 
Mrs. Hardy.” 

Joyce looked up 
into the kindly face 
it 


that she was beginning to recognise as the face 
a true friend, and consented. 

She felt that she should enjoy the change from 
the moment that she seated herself in the carriage 
which arrived in due time on the following Satur- 
day. In spite of all remonstrance, she had seated 
herself in the back seat of the carriage (her special 
réle in life, Marion declared, was to take a “ back 
seat”), and the exhilaration of the rapid movement, 
the consciousness that she was being carried each 
moment from the stuffy streets of London into 
fresh, bracing country air, filled her with a name- 
less sense of satisfaction. She listened to Marion's 
ceaseless chatter to Mr. Masters. and watched as 
he gave the girl her first lesson in driving. When, 
in teaching her to handle the reins, his hand rested 
for a moment on hers. Joyce saw the colour 
mount to Marion's face. and once more she won- 
dered what the end of it all would be. 

Wilton Place was one of the many beautiful 
country houses that are to be found within a cit 
cuit of twenty miles round London It was @ 
modern house, standing on the top of a hill, and 
commanding a magnificent view. From the broad 
terrace that stretched in front of the drawing-room 
windows you could look across miles of well-wooded 
undulating country. and on to this terrace Mr. 
Masters first ushered his visitors. 

A stately old lady of perhaps seventy came forward 
to greet them, and Arthur, regardless of ceremony, 
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clambered at once into Joyce’s arms, and whis- 
pered into her ear— 

“Did father tell you about the pony? You need 
not be frightened at him. He is quite quiet.” 

Mrs. Masters proved a particularly gracious hostess, 
and took the girls to their rooms herself, casting an 
eye round to see that they had everything necessary 
for their comfort. Their bedrooms opened into each 
other, and there was a charming little sitting-room 
set apart for the ir especial use, 

“Walter told me that you must have quiet for 
your literary work,” said Mrs. Masters, turning to 
Joyce with a smile. 

“It is all delightful,” Joyce answered cordially. 
“Tt isan immense treat to get out of London for a 
few days in the hot weather.” 

The evening was a very pleasant one. Marion 
was in one of her liveliest moods, and even Joyce 
took her full share in the conversation, and Mr. 
Masters was careful to pay her quite as much atten- 
tion as he did Miss Massey; but when after dinner 
they wandered round the garden in the dusk, it was 
only natural that Joyce found herself left to Mrs. 
Masters. 

She caught an occasional glimpse of the others as 
they wandered through the winding walks, and 
there was carried back to her the sound of Marion's 
light laughter, and the faint scent of Mr. Masters’ 
cigar. She feared that occasionally she answered 
Mrs. Masters’ remarks rather at random till a name 
that was often in her thoughts caught her wander- 
ing attention. 

“Do you know anything of a Mrs. Wilson, a 
widow that my son has lately been introduced to?” 
Mrs. Masters was asking. 

“Yes, I travelled from Melbourne with her, but 
I don’t really know her. I don’t think we like each 
other much,” said Joyce frankly. 

“She has shown my son a good deal of hospitality 
lately. I think he was attracted to her house by 
the fact that Miss Massey was constantly there,” 
continued Mrs. Masters, “and he has asked her and 
her nephew to spend the day here on Monday; or 
rather (if I speak the bare truth), I think Mrs. 
Wilson conveyed the impression that she would like 
to come 

“Oh,” rejoined Joyce blankly, “I am so sorry. I 
beg your pardon,’ she added apologetically. “I had 
no business to say anything.” 

“But I purposely asked your opinion, for in- 
stinctively I feel as if I could trust you. I ama 
little uneasy about her. There can be no question 
as to where Walter's present fancy is caught. He 
will marry Miss Massey, if he can get her. He 
began by being very sorry for her, and he has 
drifted into love with her. He has almost told me 
as much, but he is wholly in the dark as to her 
feeling about him, and is afraid to put his fate to 
the test.” 

A strange reserve fell upon Marion for the first 
day or two of her visit to Wilton Place. She was 
in her gentlest. sweetest mood, and succeeded in 
winning Mrs. Masters’ zood opinion. Arthur fol- 
lowed after Joyce with the fidelity of a dog, and 
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Joyce spent hours of her leisure time in wandering 
about the place with the child. 

Mrs. Wilson and Paul Whitman appeared in good 
time on Monday, and Joyce could not help com- 
paring the rapturous greeting between the widow 
and Marion to the cold handshake accorded to 
herself. 

“It really is quite pleasant to see so determined 
a recluse as yourself taking a holiday,” she said. 
“What witchery did you use, Mr. Masters, to per- 
suade Mrs. Hardy to come?” 

“T am afraid it had nothing to do with myself, 
Mrs. Wilson. I believe a message from my little 
boy was the convincing argument.” 

“Which reminds me that I have brought a box 
of bonbons for the dear child,” said Mrs. Wilson. 
“May I go to the nursery and give them to him?” 

Sad to relate, Mrs. Wilson’s blandishments were 
all in vain. Arthur received the proffered sweet; 
with a “Thank you” extorted by the rigour of hi 
nurse, and struggled uneasily under the embrace 
which accompanied the gift. 

“ He is quite a nasty little boy, I think,” remarked 
Mrs. Wilson, when she and Marion had retired up- 
stairs later in the day for a chat; “and that silly 
Mrs. Hardy has petted him up until he is absolutely 
insufferable.” 

In the afternoon Marion announced her intention 
of setting to work. 

“T hoped you would take at least one day's 
holiday,” said Mr. Masters regretfully. “I had 
planned an excursion for you and your friend Mrs. 
Wilson, who, I thought, would like to see something 
of the country. I thought I would drive you to 
Wakeford. There are some very interesting Roman 
remains to be seen.” 

“Oh, how very, very charming!” broke in Mrs. 
Wilson, clasping her hands. “It is the thing of 
all others that I should like the most, and if dear 
Marion really means that she would prefer to be 
choosing the best views for her camera, I daresay 
Mrs. Hardy will accompany us. She will like to 
write about Roman remains, she is so very 
clever.” 

“And what part am I to play in the gencral 
arrangement?” inquired Paul. 

“Oh, you will stay and help me,” said Marion 
sweetly. “I shall need an artistic eye to guide my 
choice of subjects.” 

Mr. Masters was both too good a host and too 
much a man of the world to show the annoyance 
that he could not help feeling, and fell into the 
various plans without a murmur. Joyce, too, sub- 
mitted quietly, and watched Mrs. Wilson laying 
out all her powers of fascination upon Mr. Masters 
with a sort of grim delight in the belief that Mr. 
Masters, though strictly polite, was not attracted 
by the artful widow. 

“Well! I should think you are about satisfied at 
having made the whole lot of us as uncomfortable 
as possible,” said Joyce, with some indignation to 
Marion, when Mrs. Wilson had started on her 
return journey, and they had retired to their rooms 
to dress for dinner. 
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*T have not been uncomfortable at all,” said 
Marien, who was stretched at full length on the 
sofa, with her arms clasped behind her head. “I 
have had a charming afternoon. I’m poor, Joyce. 
[cannot afford to waste my time, and if I can work 
and enjoy myself at the same time, I have no 
reason to complain. Paul is a very amusing com- 
panion.” 

And you feel justified in coming and staying 
in a man’s house and in accepting his hospitality, 
and doing exactly contrary to his will?” continued 
Joyce, who was very angry. 

‘Mr. Masters, do you mean?” asked Marion. 
‘He never expressed any wish that I know of, 
and the first law of hospitality is to ‘leave your 
sts free to do what they like. This afternoon | 
liked to stay at home. It does not suit me to take 
a back seat.” 
oyee’s protest bore fruit, however, for Marion 
really devoted herself to Mr. Masters all the even- 
ing with such a pretty grace that the unsatisfactory 
behaviour of the afternoon was readily forgotten 
ind fergiven. 

The next day, in the afternoon, Joyce asked per- 
nission to be put down again near the ruins 
hat she had visited the day before. The whole 

rty had started for a drive. and Mrs. Masters 





proposed that her son should drive Marion and 

rself to call at Moorlands, an old and _ very 
eautiful house in the neighbourhood, owned by a 
nd of Mr. Masters. 





a school-f 





rs, who saw that for some reason Joy 





was averse to all society, made no objection to her 


proposition that she should be left by herself to 
under about the old Roman walls and take notes. 
It was an exquisite afternoon, and Joyce found 
the walk through the deep shadow of the woods 






Here and there at the side there 


] ed through the overgrowth of ivy and lichen 
the red bricks of the old Roman wall which had 
onee surrounded the city. and Joyee climbed up the 


bank and laid her hand upon them reverently, as 


befitted a thing so old. 

She was half-hidden from view as she sat witl 
her notebook in her hand and her feet resting o 
t vot of atree. She heard voices coming through 
the wood, but could not see the speakers until 
they were close upon her. { girl dressed all in 

} came in sight first, young and very fair, and 
the soft outlines of her face under her white ha 
seemed as fresh and delicate as th als of a rose, 
Toyee thought, as she looked at 





{ man came close behind her—a man with a 
fine tall figure, every line of which was familiar 
to Jove The first glance had told her that it 


vas Mr. Palgrave. He turned his head, and Joy 


knew that he saw her. She rose at once to her 
f l itangled her dress with due deliberation 


from an encircling thorn, and went down the bank 
to meet him. She had not sought the meeting: 
it had come, and she was glad of it. It was fat 
and for once fate was pleasant 


Hardy !” 


exclaimed Palgrave, with un- 
in his voice 
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“You scarcely expected to find me perched upon 
a Roman wall,” said Joyce with a smile. 

*I am very glad to find you anywhere.” said 
Palgrave. “I accused myself of weakness after 
we parted on board the Orpheus for accepting your 
decision as final that workers like you and idlers 
like myself may hold no communication together 
May I introduce my niece, Cicely Elmes? She and 
I are staying in the neighbourhood with the Greames 
of Moorlands.” 

Joyce started. She recognised the name as that 
of Mr. Masters” old schoolfellow ; but she had no 
time for explanation. A girl’s hand was placed in 
hers, and a pretty, eager face was turned towards 
her. 

*“T am so glad to meet you, Mrs. Hardy. I hav 
wanted to meet you ever since I saw you on board 
the Orpheus,” said Cicely with eager frankness. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A RENEWAL OF FRIENDSHIP 


OYCE made no demur when Cicely asked 
her to join her and her unele in thei: 
wanderings round the site of the old town 
walls. She abandoned herself to the enjoy- 

ment of the hour without question. A girl's 
admiration is very pleasant to a woman who has 
ust left her girlhood behind her, and Cicely was 
so pretty and graceful in her proffers of friendship 
that Joyce’s heart opened like a flower before such 
kindliness and gaiety. 

It proved infectious, too. for Joyce found herself 
laughing more in that one afternoon than on any 
day vince she had been in England. 

“How long do you stay, Mrs. Hardy Uncel 
Frank and I will ride over and see you to-morrow, 
she said. when Joyce announced her intention of 
voing back to Wilton Place. He came in by train 
this afternoon, for Uncle Frank knew absolutely 


about tl 


nothin; lis place, and [ thought it time to 


lift him out of his ignorance 


cannot afford more time 

* Weil. said Cice ly, nodding her head, “w 
ot argue the matter at present; but take 
my word for it, Mrs. Hardy, that we shall meet 
ayain before the year is over. I always get my 
Way, dont I, Uncle Frank 

With me, I am afraid you do, Cicely. May you 
be equally successful with Mrs. Hardy! 

‘You never told me that Mrs. Hardy was half 
as delightful as she is,’ said Cicely to Palgrave. 
when Joyce had bade them good-bye, and she and 
her unele were wending their way to the train. 
‘Men never go into raptures over people, but I 

elad you share my liking for Mrs. Hardy, 
Cicely,” answered Palgrave. 

‘I like to make her laugh, Uncle Frank. She 
is charming without knowing it. That very simple; 


direct manner is extremely taking.” 
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walked quickly back 
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headlong gallop. She stood straight in the 


afternoon she had had! What a pleasure 


a girl whose life had evidently run 


of the drive, threw up her arms and 
with all her might. 


The pony paused with a sudden jerk that brought 


trouble had never touched almost 


demanded, with a pretty imperiousness, 


ack on his hind quarters, and then 


ll; but little Arthur was not prepared for 


sudden stop, and was thrown with great force 


ground. With a cry of anguish, Joye 


hurried to pick him up; but the child's eyes were 


and he gave no sign of consciousness 


down on the grass, rocking him  back- 


wards and forwards in her arms. In a few seconds 


and as she walked 


the coachman, with a scared white face, was by 


astonished to hear the sound of a pony’s 


he 


hurt, ma'am*:™ he asked. “ The master 


will never get over it, if he’s come to any harm.’ 








child. 
me carry him, please” (as the coachman offered 
Arthur from her). “How did it happen?’ 
vould come round to the yard, ma‘am, to 


were grasping the mane 








know,’ answered Joyce, rising to her 
gently, so that she should not disturb 
I must take him to the house. No. 


tead of letting me bring the pony to the 
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door as I generally do, and the moment he was on, 
before I could get my own horse out of the stable 
and take the leading-rein, he whipped up the pony 
and trotted off all by himself. The garden-roller 
stood just outside, and the pony shied at it and 
took to his heels.” 

* Are the others in?” 
the house. 

* Yes, ma’am ; they have been back some time.” 

Already the news of the accident had run like 
wild-fire through the house, for Joyce was met in 
the hall by Mr. Masters, from whose face every 
vestige of colour had vanished. With strong, tender 
arms, he took his son from Joyce, and carried him 
up-stairs, and then the doctor was sent for. 

Marion. sobered for once. sat waiting for news in 
the drawing-room, but Joyce lingered near the 
nursery door. Suddenly she heard the little voice 
she loved so well. 

“Mrs. Hardy,” it said; ‘I wants Mrs. Hardy.” 

Joyce pushed open the door, which was ajar, and 
walked with swift, noiseless steps across the room. 





asked Joyce as they neared 
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’ 


* Yes, darling, I am here.’ 
“Take me up,” whispered Arthur; “my head 
aches.” And child's tittle 
bed and lifted him into her arms 

Whether Arthur, in his semi-unconsciousness, had 
realised the sense of Mrs. Hardy’s protecting arme 
about him after his fall can only be a matter of 
conjecture, but certain it was that for that nighe 
he would rest nowhere else. The doctor pronounced 
him to be suffering from concussion of the brain, 
and declared that sleep and quiet were absolutely 
necessary to him. He moaned incessantly until Joyce 
took him again into her arms, when he soon dropped 
asleep. Mr. Masters came in late in the evening and 
with a look of untold gratitude tried to put the 
little fellow into his bed, but he opened his eyes 
with such a strange lost look of bewilderment that 


Joyce bent over the 


it went straight to Joyce's heart 


“Let me sit up with him,” she whispered. ‘ Let 
me keep him in my arms. I am not a bit tired.” 
“You must go and take some food first then.” 


said Mr. Masters decidedly. ‘“ You have had no 
dinner.” And Joyce, feeling that a long 


watch was before her, obeyed. 
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Marion followed her into the dining- 
room, whilst Mrs. Masters went to give 
orders to the servants about the arrange- 
ments fdr the night. 

“Will he die, Joyce?” asked Marion, 
in an awe-stricken whisper. 

“T hope not—I_ think 
doctor mentioned the 
danger.” 

When Joyce returned to take up her 
night-watch, Marion came in on tip-toe 
by her side, and Mr. Masters looked up 
with a pleased, grateful smile, confident 
that underneath all Marion's gaiety of 
manner there really 
tender heart. 

Once more the large blue eyes opened 
and rested on face, and the 
child’s arms were lifted for her to raise 
him, and again she gently hushed him 
to sleep, begging that she might be 
left in charge of him until the morning. 

There she sat hour after hour, 

until the first grey dawn broad- 

Then, as Arthur 
peacefully, she 
was late in the 
day before she woke up. The 
first that she met on 
going was Mr. 


not. The 


never word 


was concealed a 


Joyce's 





ened into day. 
was sleeping 


crept to bed. It 


person 
down - stairs 


Masters, who greeted her very 
warmly. 

“The boy is better, ever so 
much better,” he said in answer 
to Joyce’s inquiries; “but the 


doctor says that he will need a 
good deal of care for the next 
few days. I hardly like to 
trespass further on your kindness 
and ask you to stay with us 
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those few days longer. Arthur has so set his 
heart on you that I fear he will fret if you go 
away.” 


“T think I can manage it,” said Joyce readily. “I 
have plenty of work that I can get on with down 
here 

The extended visit quite met with Marion’s ap- 
proval. Her temporary depression of spirits had 
vanished. 

“You see, 
is no more need for anxiety I 


I have a week off from the studio, and 
shall not 


as the re 


feel it wicked to laugh and be merry again; and it 
is very pleasant being here in this lovely house, is 
it not, Joyce)?” 


That afternoon Palgrave and Cicely Elmes paid 


their promised visit, and Cicely, who had made 
friends with little Arthur on a former visit to 
Moorlands, was full of sympathy over the little 
boy’s accident, and expressed it so prettily and 


kindly that 
She went up into the nursery, and gave him a kiss, 


she quite won Mr. Masters’ gratitude. 


and Arthur opened his tired eyes and accepted the 
in good part. 

Palgrave had no individual talk with Joyce until 
the whole party adjourned to the terrace for tea. 

“Mrs, Hardy,’ he began abruptly, “ what a per- 
nicious habit you have of making other people's 
I advise you to discontinue it, 
or you will shorten your natural span of life.” 


caress 


troubles your own! 


Joyce had fallen into the habit of accepting Pal- 
grave’s statements in silence, until he vouchsafed 
some explanation; so she looked up with a smile 


and waited for his next remark. 


‘You have been fretting over that child, for 
example, until you have nearly worn yourself out. 
You have blue lines all round your eyes,” said 
Palgrave, gravely scanning her face. 


‘I will not 


said Jovce. 


be subjected to such close scrutiny,” 
with Arthur for 
a few hours, Mr. Masters kindly allowed me to 
do so, and I am a little tired; that is all. I shall 
be completely rested by to-morrow. We are going 
to take an extension of holiday.” 

“It won't do you any good,” grumbled Palgrave. 
“You after that boy all the 

‘I am very well and very strong, and I wish that 
you talk about 
but though the words sounded petulant, she found 


laughing. “I sat up 


will fuss time.” 


would something else,” said Joyce ; 


it rather pleasant that anyone was left in the world 


t individual interest in the fact of her 


well or ill. 


, 
tO take an 


looking 





and Mr. Palgrave rode over nearly every 
day during the remainder of Joyce’s and Marion's 
to inquire for little Arthur, but 
Cicely’s admiration for Mrs. Hardy increased with 
every 


visit, ostensibly 


visit, and she wished to lose no opportunity 
She could not help 
noticing, in her frequent visits, Mr. Masters’ atten- 
Marion, without any 


personal attraction to her. 


of cultivating her friendship. 


tion to whom she admired 


sense of 


“Is Miss Massey going to marry Mr. Masters?” 


she asked one day. 
“That is more than I can tell you,” Joyce 
answered. “I don’t think we any of us know.” 
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‘He is nicer than she is,” said Cicely decidedly. 
“JT am rather sorry he wants to marry her.” 

“T wonder what possible opportunity you have 
had of judging,” said Joyce. 

“IT daresay I may be wrong,” 
“but I know at the first glance whom [ like. I 
liked you direetly I set eyes on you, and I did not 
take to Miss Massey one bit. I know she is beau- 
tiful, but heartless. She first for 
herself,” said Cicely with youthful severity. “I 
call Mr. Masters a very interesting man, although 
he is old.” 

Joyce laughed; she supposed a man 
thirty was old in Cicely’s estimation, “I think 
Mr. of the nicest men that I 
met,’ she said. which remark was duly repeated to 
Palgrave on the ride home. 

*“Humph!” said Palgrave. “She is not far out. 
He is not half bad,” which in man’s phraseology 
is distinctly to be accepted as a compliment. 

“Do you like Miss Massey, Uncle Frank?” said 
Cicely, slackening her pace to a walk. 

‘I like to look at her. She is 
beautiful.” 

* Oh, yes, I know; but do you Jike her?” 
ated Cicely. 

‘I cannot 


said Cicely, laughing, 


she is cares 
of five-and- 


Masters is one ever 


strikingly 
reiter- 
tell. 


amusingly unconventional.” 
“T don't exactly know 


She is very fascinating, and 


what ‘ unconventional ’ 


means, unless it is .that Miss Massey is always 
doing what nobody wants,’ answered Cicely. ~ I 
can see that she fills old Mrs, Masters with a mild 
surprise.” 


Palgrave burst out laughing. 


“You are severe, Cicely,” he said. 
Cicely's surmise about Mrs, Masters’ feeling 


towards Marion was not far wrong. A further ac- 


quaintance with her led her to the conviction that, 
even if her-son succeeded in winning her, she 
would not really make him happy 

* I have learned one lesson with old age,’ she 


said to Joyce on the last evening of her visit, “and 


that is—in all love matters to let well alone. Other- 


wise, I should say that Walter is playing a very 
risky game in wooing Miss Massey. She is very 
attractive when she likes, but she has not the 


capacity for a deep devotion.” 

‘*She might grow very much deeper in character, 
if she married Mr. Masters,” said Joyce gently 

“T would much rather have you for a daughter- 
in-law, my dear,” said Mrs. Masters, who was given 
to speaking her mind. 

“But I am married already, you know,” 
answered with a sad little smile. 

“Yes, my dear,” replied Mrs. Masters, bending 
down and kissing Joyce on the forehead, for she 
knew a little of her history. “I only meant a 
woman of instincts. You could make a man 


Joyce 


your 
very happy.” 
The words recurred to Joye? when she got back 
to her flat the next day. She wondered if she 
had been wise to relax her rule of abjuring all so- 
ciety. She almost persuaded herself that it was an 
act of disloyalty to her husband to allow herself 
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the smallest recreation whilst he was in prison, 
“A widow, who is a widow in deed, goes into 
retreat when she-loses her husband,’ she thought; 
“and I have lost my husband from a worse cause 
than death.” A sort of reaction set in towards 
the husband who was so far away in prison, a 
wave of tenderness and sympathy. She found a 
letter from him awaiting her return, He spoke 
of looking forward to the time of his release ; 
another six months, he trusted, would see them 
together again, and in a fresh access of devotion 
and self-abnegation Joyce bent over the letter 
and kissed it. Poor Harry ! he was so sure that 
she would be glad to have him with her again, 
and he would never have his faith in her 
shaken, 

r to her husband 





That evening she began 
full « 


ling him that he would find a home and a 


of th 1ew-born tenderness in her heart, 





welcome ready for him when he was ready to 
come, that God had prospered her in her work, 
hat she felt fresh hope for the new life that they 
would begin together in England 

i th tears when she 
i, when she answered 
Palvrave 





‘Forgive me for calling so late, but I promised 
to leave this book that you lent to Cicely.” he said 


d him into the sitting-room. “I 





had to come to town on business 
Joyce stood by the table, and did not ask her 
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visitor to sit down. He felt as if a gulf of separa- 
tion had opened between them since they had met 
only a day or two ago 

‘It was kind of you to bring it, but I am afraid 
you must have come out of your way.” 

The gentle coldness of her manner almost hurt 
him. He realised that he had come at an unlucky 
moment, 

* You look so tired to-night, I will not stay,” he 
said * Cicely says that she shall write to you 
directly she gets back to Branscombe Park. We go 


down there next week.” 





*Thank you,” said Joyce, not offering to detain 


Tell Cicely it has been a great joy to meet 





him 
her.” 

Her letter, sealed and directed, lay upon her desk. 
and as Palgrave gave her his hand and wished her 
good-bye, he glanced towards it 

‘Can I post any letters for you?” he said 

Jovee took the letter and held it tightly between 
her hands, and raised her eyes to his face. There 


was a luminous light in them, like the clear shining 





alter rain. 
* No, thank you,” she said, with a curious little 
thrill in her voice. “I always have made it a 


rule to post my letters to my husband myself 

* Ah! her husband is still living then,” thought 
Palgrave : and whoever he may be—rich man. 
poor man, beggar man, thief—he ought to con- 
sider himself the luckiest man in the world to 


possess such a little jewel for a wife.” 





WE ARE 


AIL, Creator! sang the angels as the 
new world sprang to birth, 
And the planets matched the music 
of the angels in their mirth, 
And from age to age the mountains and the 





rivers never fail 
To reveal the God who made them, singing 
Hail, Creator, hail!” 


Hail, Redeemer! sings the toilev as he gladly 
bears his load, 

Though the wheels of life creak 
painful upward road : 

While a strain of sweetest music fioats above 


slowly on the 


the mourner’s wail, 
Love to Leve responding truly, crying, ** Hail, 
Redeemer, hail!” 





THINE. 
By the Rev. Henry Biddeil, M.A. 


Hail, Inspirer! chants the preacher as he 
smites the sins of men; 

And a pure and righteous ardour nerves the 
hand that wields the pen. 

We will fight till Truth shall conquer and 
till Righteousness prevail, 

“ellow-workers with Jehovah, singing ** Hail, 
Inspiver, hail!” 


Yes, God made us! You can hear it in the 
tempest and the rain. 

Yes, God loves us! You can feel it when 
you grope for Him in pain. 

Yes, God wants us, soul and body, with our 
hearts aflame with love, 

Bearing pain and daring peril till we rest 
with Him above. 
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She has become self-conscious and self-opinionated. 


course, they do 


but really none of us, in our 
ses, Wish to do detriment to our 
ves. some people are their own 


eters, alike in speech and manner : 


bably good and kindly natured 


veart, but they think lightly of such 
me, temper, and manner. 


» begins with the former. 


ust has 


it the 


a very good under-crust, 
repast of acquaintanceship 


As all 


to stereotype themselves, it becomes 


would 


very 


ype xX 


necessary to fight against the evils 
call attention in this paper. 
complex thing, and requires, 
treatment ; that is to say, 





c 


remedies require skill and care, and constancy o! 
The little lassie—sincere and simple 
hearted, natural and interesting, when she com- 


attention. 


mences her “teens” —soon becomes, unless care- 
fully nurtured, a not very welcome visitor. She 
has become self-conscious and _ self-opinionated : 
the beautiful bloom on the fruit has disappeared 
with a very little world-handling, and primness 
and perkiness make her a very unlovely person 
indeed. She must be talked to now on her own 
terms,as a little woman of the world, who has a 
few silly satires and incipient sneers on what 
she dislikes or disapproves. She has none of 
that “voracity of contempt” of which “ George 
Eliot” writes, which hungers for derisive food, 
and which characterises unfortunately a few of 
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her elders; but the germs of it are there, and 
the sooner such “microbes” are destroyed by the 
medicine of a healthy discipline the better. The 
modest, affectionate, natural little girl of thirteen 








Quite unconsciously pompous. 


has become, if not a pert little upstart, at all 
events that anlovely object —an unchildish child ; 
in one word, she has done herself harm. She 
has grievously deteriorated ; her nature is not 
what it once was. The new fashion in her dress 
is not for me to debate. She has taken up her 
hair, and let down her dress; and these things 
perhaps, though not pretty, are generally 
necessary enough; but the new character- 
fashion is altogether deplorable and ugly. 
Passing to the grown-up world, let me say 
habits of conversation very often harm people. 
They talk about themselves constantly, and this 
is always a sure sign of the unhealthy growth 
of egoism. There are so many subjects of con- 
versation open to us that we may well exclude 
ourselves from the topics ; and yet there are some 
people who can talk—or, rather, do not talk—about 
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anything else. Their antipathies and their ail- 
ments, their relations and their connections, 
their opinions and their partisanships, their 
favourites and their non-favourites, all come to 
the front, and will not pass into the background. 
A little careful meditation, a little wise selection, 
a little judicious consideration, might give a 
more refreshing conversational repast; and yet 
these people enjoy nothing but egoism, and 
evidently labour under the impression that their 
listeners enjoy it too. A great mistake! But 
yet they have no intention to be unthoughtful 
or uninteresting: you feel that you have done 
your best to steer conver- 
sation into other channels, 
and you cannot understand 
why they should inflict 
themsslves upon you so 
often; but it is want of 
thought, and not want of 
heart. They can talk, and 
talk well, about other 
things; they are neither 
uneducated nor _ ill-eda- 
cated ; but these things 
come first in their mind 
and memory, and therefore 
you have to put up with 
the only provision you can 
get. 

All this is unconscious 
enough, but they do them- 
selves harm, and they are 
not fair to their better 
selves ! But there are 
some aspects of this sub- 
ject which cannot be 
treated so leniently. I 
mean that there are people 
who leave a lot of loose 
needles behiud them, which, 
scattered here and there, run not into your 
hands or feet, but into your spirit—sharp, keen 
little innuendoes about others, stinging little 
criticisms, and ugly little tales—stories, too 
often, in a double sense. These people mean 
no harm; they do not wish to be cruel; it 
amuses them to let fiy these poison - tipped 
little arrows, and, alas! it amuses us. And we 
have not courage enough to show our dislike to 
or our disbelief in these stories—so that we 
hold shares in the “ Take-away-your-character 
Company, Limited.” 

After all, these scandal-mongers hurt them- 
selves much more than they hurt others ; they 
become well-known caricaturists and deprecia- 
tionists, and lose alike the respect and confidence 
of others as they carry about their little Penny 
Peepshow of Varieties. 
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No one, indeed, in this world can hurt us so 
much as we hurt ourselves when we are unjust 
or unpitiful, or unsympathetic or unkind. I 
met a middle-aged gentleman the other day, 
whom I had not seen for more than forty years ; 
he was then a little child. I was at his father’s 
at dinner, and a visitor was at the table who 
stammered a good deal. The child caught up 
the manner, and imitated him. Immediately, 
and very properly, his father corrected him. But 
the child was equal to the occasion ; he said— 

“Well, pa, you showed ma how he talked the 
ther day.” 

[am happy, for the honour of the parents, to 
be able to say that they neither of them denied 
the accusation; and there the matter ended! 
What an example that unpleasant little incident 
is of what we all often say and do behind 
people’s backs, that we would not for the world 

before their faces! Even with children we 
hurt ourselves when we let down the honour 

r laugh at the eccentricities of our friends. 
But some kind critie says, 
“All this is very well; but 
where would be the freedom, 
the raciness, the pleasure and 
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house, the garden, the yard—ordering, snarling, 
shouting! Why, he would not stand such 
treatment for half a minute himself! But’ he 
has got so used to it that it has become his 
role; such a second nature, indeed, has it 
become that he would think himself almost 
guilty of effeminacy if he spoke kindly! Yet 
the very same man shows himself to be generous, 
kindly to the poor, and considerate to the needy. 
It is “a way that he has”; unfortunately it 
is a rude way—a vulgar way—a hard way, 
and by it he hurts most of all himself. His 
nature was not made for this, his voice was 
not tuned for this, his vocabulary has a better 
choice of words in it than this. 

Then, again, this is a world of such hindrances, 
such disheartenments, and such difficulties, that 
a little kindly appreciation now and again is of 
almost infinite value; and some people harm 
themselves by never giving it—not even in 
homeeopathic doses. I do not mean, of course, 
to recommend anything at all approaching to ful- 
some adulation or to flattering 
praise. Saccharine draughts of 
this kind are more unpleasant 
than are acetic acid ones. 





the fun of life, if we all set 






I mean simply this — that 








such a watch on our tongues 
as you suggest?” The answer 
to which is, that the true wits 
and humorists—those that are 
honoured and remembered — 
were as kind as they were 
clever in their fun. 

Some people hurt them- 
selves very much by their 
tone and manner. They are 
juite unconsciously pompous ; 
they read even the “Sermon 
on the Mount” in a “stand 
and deliver” sort of way, or in 
an “authoritative tone” which 

hey do not ordinarily use, or 
cathedra manner 





an ¢2 
which takes out all the love- 
liness of its spiritual music. 
And I cannot forbear, whilst 
considering this aspect of the 
subject, from referring to the 
tone which some men habitu- 
lly use in their own homes, 
as though they were Shahs of 
their own little Persia, or as 





though they were ordering some dog in the 
passage to vo forthwith to his kennel with a 
se off with you, sir!” You can hear them 


everywhere. ‘Where’s my hat? Where on 
earth have you all got to? Bring my gloves, will 


you?” You may hear such a man all over the 








honest, hearty appreciation is 
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“Clever, but 
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a good thing. Some people, kind enough in 
their way, seem quite afraid to bestow praise ; 
they so qualify it when they do give it, so 
hedge it about with limitations, that it really 
isn't worth much when it comes. I am not 
we all know how 
that has been characterised—but I am speaking 
of praise that is emphatically enough given, and 


speaking of “faint praise” 


then half taken back again. “Clever, but--—” 
‘Beautiful. but “4 “Good in drawing, 
bhut——” “True in colour, but— Now let 


us reserve the “but” till we are asked for a 
criticism im exrtenso, and let us put real hearti- 
ness Into our appreciation. 

[ have no words to express my consciousness 
f the amazing harm that has been done to 
ouns aspire nts after skill and knowledge by 
the withholding in due season and in proper 
ieasure the healthy inspiration of praise! 
That, indeed, may be too strong a word for 
ppreciation, which is a subtle and delicate 
thing, speaking in accent and in manner, as 
ell as in word. 

{ remember well, years ago—to put it exactly, 
n 1876, over twenty years ago—in my earlier 
uthorship days, when [ had been writing about 
*Middlemareh,” I sent a copy of it on to 
the renowned authoress. I certainly expected 
i0 answer: but | got one—a short note, a very 
hort one, but containing most appreciative and 
beautiful words! What was the consequence ? 
[ went to work again with a will—with renewed 
uergy and with cheerful hope. 

Well, I read in Holy Writ that “God 
hioneth their hearts alike”; so I argue that 

was good for me must be good for others. 
d ever since then [I have felt how grateful 
thing apprec ation of any sort is. But there 
ire some people who seem greatly afraid to give 

ind people put them down as of a grudging 
iper. “He never praises anybody,” I once 


\, 


] 


heard said of a man, and I much fear that the 
verdict in that case was true. 

It is not meant in this paper to refer to 
ises of physical hurt. Multitudes harm them- 
Ives through self-indulgence or sin—that, as 


old divines used to say, is a question to be 
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‘opened up” another time, but it is a most 
important subject. It is quite sufficient for 
our purpose, however, now to show that a 
wrong estimate formed of us by  others— 
through speech, temper, or manners—is aq 
matter to be avoiled, for the sake alike of 
our honour and our influence. We often hear 
the very superficial criticism that a man must 
look after what he és, and not trouble him. 
self with what others think about him. — Pos. 
sibly there may exist in some minds a morbid 
dread of public opinion ; but possibly also mere 
reput ition, as it is ealled, may give to us a 
revelation of distinct faults and follies of which 
we ourselves were unconscious ; and Instead of 
loftily despising what is called “ mere reputa- 
tion,” we might consider whether it may be— 
if not a perfect mirror, at all events a sufi- 
ciently good one to see ourselves in. 

There is one especial way, however, in which 
we do ourselves great harm, and that is the 
very simple and commonplace one of cliscourtesy. 
If a clergyman settles to go to a Church Con. 
gress, for instance, and then at the Jast moment 
changes his mind, but sends no notice to the 
kind host or hostess who has made hospitable 
preparation for him, the lack of courtesy is 
remembered in time to come. People who 
pride themselves upon attention to great mat- 
ters and neglect things of small moment, who 
lack the grace to answer letters, to remember 
other people’s sorrows and bereavements, and 
to acknowledge kindly aid rendered to them, 
may not always be considered boors, but they 
certainly lose much of the honour of true 
gentlemanliness in the estimation of their ae- 
quaintances. 

People worry themselves a good deal about 
the loss of money, the loss of time, and the loss 
of other things ; it would be well if they worried 
a little more over moral losses—such as the loss 
of good-temper and of good-taste. We are told 
on the highest authority to think upon those 
things which are lovely and of good report. If 
in the main this paper leads to any such medita- 


tion, the modest end may be attained of doing 


even a little good. 
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BERNSTORFF CASTLE, 


Presented, by the nation to the King.) 


HAVE spent country only shows thirty-one thousand 
three or dissentients, some of which are Jews, 
four Sun- Roman Catholics, Methodists, Baptists ; 
days in but, what is more remarkable, about one 

Copenhagen, thousand are Mormons. 


and so have Copenhagen has been the capital of 
had the oppor- Denmark since the year 1443, so that 


tunity of visit- parts of the city present a very ancient 
ing the royal appearance; and yet at the same time 
church and _ it can show modern buildings as hand- 
other places of some and costly as those of most 
worship in and European cities. Its royal palaces cer- 
about that city tainly belong to the past, and present 





HE CROWN PRINCE OF which the King a very modest and rather decayed- 
DENMARK. and Queen are looking front. But the Danish Royal 

u Copenhagen. wont to attend. Family have been very unfortunate in 
The Danish _ their residences, having been burned out 


State Church is Lutheran, the King being of their best abodes on three separate 
obliged to conform to this. Nevertheless, occasions! What eas the finest palace 
mplete toleration on religious subjects of Copenhagen now has nothing but its 
is enjoyed in all parts of the kingdom. outer walls, bare and grim, to remind 
The major part of the population belong one of what has been. Twice this one 
to the above-named Church, which is eastle of Kristiansborg has been des- 
divided into seven dioceses, in which troyed by the fire-demon—first in 1794, 
there are altogether thirteen hundred = and again in 18st. After the first con- 
and sixty odd parishes. The entire flagration it was restored to its original 
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splendour, but since the last fire no 
attempt at rebuilding has been made. 
Fortunately, the royal chapel which 
adjoins was not much injured, and this 
—the most beautiful place of worship in 
the city—is where the King, Queen, and 
Court often attend when in town. One 
of the most interesting events (to the 
English people) connected with this royal 
chapel was the confirmation of the Prin- 
cess of Wales, who was then about six- 
teen years of age. Of course, there was 
then the likelihood of her father one day 
occupying the throne of Denmark, so 
that the occasion was invested with 
much dignity and importance, and the 
service was performed by some of the 
principal clergy of the Church, assisted 
by the Court chaplain. The King 
Frederick Vil.—was present, seated be- 
tween the father and mother of the 
Princess, the Queen Dowager having a 
position on the opposite side of the 
chancel. I may say that the present 
Crown Prince of Denmark was confirmed 
at the same time as his sister Alexandra ; 
and this seems to have been the first 
really public appearance of her Royal 
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AMALIENBORG PALACE, COPENHAGEN, 


Highness, previous to which she was 
little known outside her own ecirde 
except by name. 

The Sunday service is, of course, 
strictly in conformity with the Lutheran 
Reformed Church. While several services 
are held during the Sunday, the most 
important one is at the hour of 10 am., 
and this is the service attended by the 
Court and by large numbers of the in- 
habitants, no tickets of admission being 
required. The King and Queen—gener- 
ally accompanied by some of their 
numerous grandchildren—drive from the 
palace in pair-horse carriages, which 
look as nearly like those of our English 
Royal Family as it is possible for them 
to look, even the scarlet coats of the 
retainers being identical. 

I watched their Majesties alight at the 
church doors on the first Sunday morn- 
ing I spent in Copenhagen, and _ noticed 
how the King stood waiting for his con 
sort, and how they walked into and 
across the church side by side: he, a tall, 
spare figure of soldierly bearing, clear- 
cut features, and keen expression, and she, 
a fair-haired elderly lady, with a serene, 
smiling face and kindly expression, not 
looking anything like the seventy-five 
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years she owns to. The seats were duly 
taken in the royal pew, and the service 
commenced. 

By about twelve o'clock the congrega- 
tion dispersed, and the King and _ his 
family drove back to the palace in time 
for luncheon. Having the privilege of 
entrance, | may say a little about the 
interior. There are, in fact, a group of 
four palaces, which were at one time 
residences of Danish noblemen, but were 
purchased by the then reigning monarch 
after the first fire at Kristiansborg. The 
square Which they surround is known as 
Amalienborg. One palace is used by the 
Ministry, one resided in by the Crown 
Prince, the remaining two—which are con- 
nected by a covered colonnade—forming 
the residence and the State apartments 
of their Majesties the King and Queen. 
The interiors are on a much more 
sumptuous scale than one would expect 
to find after an outside observation. 
Beautiful suites of reception-rooms, a 
throne-room, a picture gallery, and a 
ball-room remarkable for its grace and 
elegance, are all well worth noting, 
and the contents 
of these apart- 
ments are many 
of them exceed- 
ingly lovely. 
Some consider- 
able renovation 
was, I believe, 
effected just 
prior to the 
golden wedding 
of their Majes- 
ties, and on 
every hand you 
may see num- 
bers of tributes 
presented to 
them on that 
auspicious occa- 
sion; these com- 
ing from the 
crowned heads 
of Europe, from 
the children 
and grand- 
children of the 
King and Queen, 
from digni- 
taries and pro- 
Vinces of the 
kingdom. and 
€ven from the 


ENGLISH CHURCH (ST. ALBAN’S), 
(The first English church erected in Denmark.) 


poor of the country, offerings which 
were contributed to by those who could 
only afford perhaps one of the smallest 
coins of the realm. 

In no country are the monarchs held 
in greater reverence and esteem than they 
are in Denmark, and few perhaps deserve 
this universal homage more; for the 
welfare of the community and the ad- 
vancement of the people’s just claims have 
ever been paramount with their rulers. 
Their simplicity of life and the freedom 
with which they have mingled with the 
people have also doubtless done much to 
secure to the royal couple this perma- 
nent place in the people’s affections. 

The private apartments of the King 
and Queen are, of course, on a smaller 
and less pretentious scale; in fact, they 
are essentially cosy and homelike, but 
some of the rooms look like veritable 
museums, for they are full of curios 
and knick-knacks, as well as legions of 
photographs from all the numerous mem- 
bers of their family. Russia, England, 
Greece, and Sweden have contributed 
to this collection, and one is forcibly 
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reminded of the happy autumn gatherings 
which take place every year, when every 
member of the august family that can 
possibly get to Denmark joins the circle. 





(Photo: Hansen and Weller, Copenhagen.) 


But apart from this. their Majesties 
never have a lonely existence, for they 
have no less than thirteen grandchildren 
living, and seme of these are always 
with them. Their liking for child-life is 
a marked trait in the character of the 
King and Queen, and so, whether at 
home or out, they nearly always have 
some of their grandchildren with them. 
Not very far from the palace is a 
beautiful promenade by the harbour 
and sea known as the Langelinie. From 
one gets a fine view of the large 
amount of shipping which is always to 
be seen in the Sound. The Copenhagen 
élite promenade here from about two to 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and mem- 
bers of the Royal Family are frequently 
to be amongst them, always un- 


nere 


seen 


attended, and with nothing at all to 
distinguish them from the ordinary 
pedestrians. The Queen is not so fre- 
quent a visitor, as formerly, but you 
may often see the King, as well as the 
Crown Prince and his sons; or perhaps 
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you may see the King and Queen round 
the beautiful elevated drives in a modest 
two-horse carriage. 

But I must tell you a little about a 
pretty church you cannot fail to observe 
near to the harbour gates. It is an 
English church, by name St. Alban’s, and 
is remarkable as being the first English 
chureh erected in Denmark. It owes its 


origin principally to the exertions of 
her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales; she had long felt a need 
existed for it, and made the most 
strenuous efforts on its behalf. It is a 
very pretty, graceful-looking building, 
and stands on a site which was a free 
gift of the Danish Government. The 
interior is tiled, and seated with light 
wooden benches, the marble — pulpit 


being a striking feature. On the right 
is a beautiful stained-glass window 
erected to the memory of the late Duke 
of Clarence and Avondale. There is 
quite a good - sized congregation in 
regular attendance, and, needless to say, 
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(Photo: Hans i Weller, Copent 


whenever the Princess is in Copenhagen, 
she makes a point of being present at 
the morning generally accom 
panied by some members of the Danisli 


service, 























The Marble Church, Copenhagen. 
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Royal Family, as well as one or two of 
her own daughters. Then the church is 
crowded, and none but early comers 
stand a chance of admission. The ser- 
vice from beginning to end is bright and 
cheerful. 

Not far from it is another very in- 
teresting church—the Greek church, given 
by the late Alexander III. Russian 
churches always have a somewhat showy 
exterior, their domes being gilded in the 
same manner as are the Turkish mosques. 
I was in Copenhagen this last time 
during the visit of the Czar and Czar- 
ina, and on the first Sunday of their 
stay their Imperial Majesties, with the 
Dowager Empress of Russia, the King 
and Queen of Denmark, and some of 
the family of the Crown Prince, attended 
morning service here. 

A few steps more up the Bredgade, 










cross. The cupola is really only a few 
feet smaller in size than is the great 
dome of St. Peter’s at Rome. The front 
of the building is adorned with a number 
of immense zine statues of prophets, 
disciples, bishops and others, each one of 
which is wrought by a different artist, 
with the exception of three, representing 
Wycliff, Huss, and Luther, and these are 
the work of Professor Stein. The interior 
is spacious and light, though it would be 
somewhat plain if it were not for the 
paintings and mosaics that line the 
dome. The royal pews face each other 
in recesses on either side of the altar, 

The remainder of the Sunday is spent 
in the quiet of their family circle, the 
dinner in the evening being perhaps 
attended by one or two members of the 
Court. But as the Royal Family are only 
in town for the winter months—spending 





FREDENSBORG PALACE. 


and we find another church which the 
King sometimes attends. It is known as 
the Marble Church, or the Frederiks 
Kerke, and has a magnificent cupola of 
enormous height and dimensions, this 
being surmounted by a huge golden 





by far the greater part of their time 
at Bernstorff and Fredensborg—we may 
just glance at the manner in which 
they pass their Sundays there. Fredens- 
borg is comparatively near the city, 
and is just an unpretentious palace in 
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immediate proximity to 
castle of 
Prederiksborg. This 
latter was founded by 
Christian IV. in 1620; 
it is in the Gothic By- 
zantine style, and stands 
on an island in the 
middle of a lake. It 
been partially 
destroyed by tire, but 
was rebuilt, the former 
style being strictly pre- 
shall not 
than a 
note of this 
refer to it 
really here is 
one of the finest royal 
chapels of Denmark, 
known as the Slotskerke. 
This is one of the 
most strikingly beau- 
tiful chapels I have ever 
entered. The first im- 
pression of it is so 
dazzling that the effect 
perhaps is only exceeded 
by the chapel of the 
Kremlin of Moscow. It 
has a lofty arched roof 
resplendent in gold re- 
lief and sculpture. The 
upper portions of the 
walls on either 
show arched 


the fine old 


has one 


served. I 
attempt 
passing 
castle, and 


more 


because 


side 
recesses 
containing rare works of 
art in massive frames. 
The organ, which is in 
the gallery over the 
main entrance, has a case of rare and 
rich carving; the pulpit, which is on the 
left of the Communion table, is composed 
entirely of ebony and embossed _ silver, 
and the beautiful stalls were richly carved 
in the days of Christian IV. At one 
time this was the scene of the coronation 
ceremony of the Oldenburg monarchs, but 
the throne and chairs which then stood 
here are removed to Rosenborg 
city. 

round to the Fredensborg 
you will see a place where 
the members and family connections of 
Danish royalty have been in the habit 
of spending much of the autumn season. 
The erection of this was commenced by 
Frederick IV. in the year 1720; it is 
of fair size, but not at all palatial in 
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CHAPEL (SLOTSKERKE), AT FREDERIKSBORG, 


appearance, the apartments having a very 
old-world look. The situation is good 
a fine eminence in a park. Alexander III. 
liked it so much that he built himself a 
small Italian villa close by. 

Bernstorff, however, is really the fa- 
vourite residence. This is about eight 
miles from the city, and was a present 
from the nation to the now reigning King 


when he was formally recognised as 
Prince of Denmark and heir to the 
throne. The castle is beautifully sur- 


rounded, having its own park and a fine 
wood; the gardens, too, are very lovely, 


and there is a fine tennis court. This 
last summer there was a big family 


gathering, the Czar and Czarina journey- 
ing thither for the first time since their 
marriage, all of them enjoying country 
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rides and drives, cycling and tennis play- 
ing—spending, in fact, the greater part 
of their time in the open air. 

The Sundays of the King and Queen 
here are very simple. There is a little 
village called Gjentoftie, and here is a 
quaint, old-fashioned, red-brick church, 
with a churchyard like a village garden. 
Standing here, a beautiful view meets 
the eye—of the fine old forest and the 
waters of the Sound in the distance. To 
this church the King and the Court come 
Sunday by Sunday, some perhaps driving, 
but the majority walking. Here there is 
no royal pew: the best seats are cer- 
tainly set apart for the Court, but be- 
yond that no ceremony whatever is ob- 
served. Nearly all the people are known 
to the members of the Danish Royal 
Family, and it is quite an ordinary thing 
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for them to stop and talk to them after 
the service, and also to visit them jp 
their homes. 

The chateau is small; and so, when 
there are many of the family staying 
there, they are somewhat crowded out, 
the Emperor and Empress of a powerful 
country finding themselves the occupants 
of but two rooms of very modest size. 
Before closing, I must call your attention 
to the photograph of the music-room—one 
of the principal apartments. The Queen 
is a talented musician, and her chil- 
dren take after her, so that this is a 
favourite rendezvous. Here you will 
notice quite a family group, the _ prin- 
cipal figures being the King and Queen, 
King George of Greece, the Princess of 
Wales, and the Duchess of Cumber- 


land. MARY SPENCER WARREN, 
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Music-room at Bernstorff. 


(Lhoto; Mary Steen, Copenhagen.) 
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Jesus hath ascended, 3. Thou art working with us— 
Ever to abide Lord, we trust Thy word ; 
In the realms of glory, When our faith is failing, 
At His Father’s side. Let Thy voice be heard : 
Mighty Intercessor Keep us faithful servants 
For the Church He left— Till the summons come, 
Should she mourn in sadness, Calling us to meet Thee 


As a bride bereft ? In the Father's Home! 
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said Goldie, 


book, “ 


as soon as ever 


I’m a man I will go 
treasure - seeking _ tov. 
But I will put up a 


notice, when I am en- 
gaging my crew, ‘Per- 
sons with wooden legs 
need not apply’ I 


should be sorry,” Goldie con- 
eN tinued, pausit ¢ in his medita- 
47%, tions, with his hands behind his 
ack, “but really there is no 
rusting a wooden leg. Yes, I 


I am a man; but I am 
afraid it will be rather a long time till then.” 

Goldie sighed and sat down It was hard to 
have so a heart and such little scarlet legs. 
It was hard to be so adventurous and yet to be 
kept even from school on rainy days, and, passing 
down to the glorious party supper, to catch a 
glimpse of protecting Jane—and a white woollen 
comforter—sitting patiently in the hall. 

Goldie looked out of the window. All the 
others were playing in the They had 
dug a ditch and thrown up a mound, and they 
called their game the Siege of Seville; not be- 
cause they had to believe that Seville 
had suffered from extremities than 
bitter oranges, but because the two S’s_ had 
pleasant sound of desperation. 

Rupert, with an impressive blast upon the como 
and paper, had just summoned the city to sur- 
render. To that summons the 
replied by throwing over the wall three turnips 
neatly done up in pocket-handkerchiefs. 
turnips, Goldie felt 
unaecustomed to go about in that loose 
likely to cause no little 
Whose heads they 
quite 
a likely owner 


will cé rtainly 2 when 


creat 


garden. 


reason 


ever worse 


besieged now 

Those 
heads 

way, and 


convineed, were 
consternation among their 
should he 
Charles I. 


unless there was 


: a si 
frienas outside, 


determine. 


1 
co ud not 


hardly seemed 


( toldie 


eo kg a); (ED 
CHILDREN DEAR | 


SRR ere me 


closing the 


something to 






Sy; ™ do with that 
: Spanish prin. 
z cess W hom 
he was to 

have made 


his queen; at 
all events, he 
could account 
for but one 
of the trio of 
turnips. Cer- 
berus had 
three heads, 
but—no, no! 
he would never 
do. It began 
Goldie clasped his hands behind 
his curly poll gazed up at the ceiling, 
musing within his heart—oh ! all sorts of things, 

How glorious it would have been to live long 
ago, in the days of great men and great deeds— 
in the knightly days of love and golden, bright 
romance! Then, threading the forest aisles, if one 
but let the bridle-rein hang loose and bade one’s 


to grow dark. 


and 


charger guide one where he would, at nightfall 
there should gloom out of the shades an old en- 


chanted eastle. There, blowing thrice upon the 
horn that hung before the gate, one summoned 
—ah! who knows?—dragons and dwarfs and 
lions, mazes and mirrors—perhaps the 
sweetest eyes on earth, shut 
spell-bound sleep, and waiting 
kiss as violets wait for spring. 

“Ah!” mused Goldie the dreamer, the 
of many books, the poet nine years old, “ah! for 
the days of Arthur and iron Lancelot. Ah! for 
the laughing plumes that danced round Charle- 
magne. Ah! for the flower-bright pavilions and 
the rushing windy the dazzle of sun-smit 
armour and ladies’ shining eyes. 

“Ah! for the purple hills of Spain, the golden 
fields of Palestine. Ah! to have charged at 
Roland’s side; to have spurred before the host 
at a gay word from Cveur-de-Lion, flinging 
one’s gage to the best sickle-blade that reaped 
knightly Saladin. Ah! to have 
stirrups as Rupert cried _ his 

and earthquake rumbled on 
before thousand lightnings turned and 
broke on shivered line.” 

Beautiful, indeed, to have lived in the proud days. 
when all the world shone with gold and purple 
and the trumpet spoke the high thoughts of men 
But were there not still bright lands to see and 
fair deeds todo? There was the land that never 
Was young—the calm eternal land of the Sphinx 
and the Pyramids and the crooning voice of the 
Nile. There were old cities beyond the uncrossed 


magic 
long, 


reviving 


down in 


one’s 


reader 


lists, 


renown for 
risen in the 
thundering cry 
and a 
Cromwell's 

















ow 








Jesert, smitten with a magic sleep of a hundred 
times 2 hundred years, ready to wake and tell a 
stranger tale than ever earth has heard. Still 
under purple waters the carven galleons lay, 
laden deep with crusadoes and doubloons. Still 
sprinkled over sun-washed seas were is!ands 
garding well the treasure hidden by man and 
the treasure hidden by God. 

Yes, there was still an enchanted world awaiting 
the fairy prince. One must grow up; one must 
be sixteen or more. One must be tall and slim, 
but of prodigious strength. Oh! it would not be 
very long. Time would soon pass. And then the 
thought came into Goldie’s heart—-but if that day 
never came What if he were always to be a 
stay-at-home, delicate and weak? What if that 
cough—yes, what if he were not to grow up? 
What if he died and never had the chance? Sad, 
sad, he thought, to pass away and leave behind 
only a little headstone and loving memories in a 
few fond hearts, instead of great deeds and a 
name in noble history. He was, remember, a little 
oy kept away from games and school strife, a 
little boy fed upon books and dreams. Do not 
blame him too much that he hid his face in his 
hands and wept silently and bitterly. It seemed 
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so grievous to have no chance—no Treasure 
Island but a little town garden ; no world but 
a dingy town square. 

The dusk gathered; the windows blackened ; 
and the children in the garden played on, and 
Goldie sat with his face buried in his hands. 

A hand was laid upon his shoulder, and Goldie 
looked up. It was quite dark now, and he could 
see only the dimmest blur of a figure, but he felt 
a gaze upon his poor wet face. Goldie gazed back, 
hoping that the heavy shadow would conceal the 
redness of his eyes. He wondered who it might 
be that looked upon him with so earnest a regard 
and how he had entered without his knowledge, 
but he felt no fear. At length the stranger 
spoke. 

“Wrap yourself in this cleak,” he said, in a 
voice good to hear, and as he spoke he covered 
the boy in warm and heavy folds. “There, now 
give me your hand.” 

Without a thought of mistrust Goldie stretched 
out his thin little hand. 

“Are we going very far?” he asked as he 
trotted down the stairs at the side of his 
conductor. 


“No, not very far,” the answer came—and 














All the others were playing in the garden. 
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already they were in the open air and under a 


“only to Treasure Land.” 
“T think,” he said, “I should 
wouldn't be unmanly, 


star-powdered sky- 
Goldie stopped. 
like to mother—-it 


kiss 








Some were heaping up stones, 


would it? Warriors are often fond of their 
mothers.” 
* Always, my boy, if they ar 


But it is too late now. 


true-hearted 
Do you not see 
We shall be out 
1 a very little while.” 
forth, saw the 
slimmer. .\ moment 


. 2 
a quick 2g 


warriors. 


how the land is slipping away ? 
of the harbour i 

\nd Goldie, gazing 
water and 


W ash Oo! 
later 





and some 
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a lighthouse flashed and blinked and 


vone. 


was 
Then the boy felt spray upon his face 
salt breath of the sea. 


and the 








were gathering mire. 


The man pressed Goldie’s arm. “Cheer up, my 
child,” he “your mother knows you ar 
with me.” 

Just one little tear dodged under Goldie’s eye 
lid and ran down his cheek. But he caught the 
next and sent it back. Then he smiled up at his 
guide, content and brave. All was right. There 
heart’s-ease in that voice. 


said ° 


Was 














e and went. Day flushed the long sky 
turned the dark water to a glimmer of 
nale gold and a shimmer of pearl, and the noon- 
red down upon a glorious roll and 
tumble of great waves, and sunset flared in awful 
tire along the prairies of the sky, and 


lack night dropped like a stone. So the great 


rid flashed by. Then under stars that shone 
ke j the boat touched land. 

The guide and the little one moved on through 
fragrant night, and again the sun swam up, and 


it was shining day. 

valking through a green upland and 
orchard-trees all a flush of blossom. Buds of deep 
rose, and pink-washed flowers, and flowers white 
ind wide as 


The y were 


drifted snow closed the greenness in. 


(And on ev ry hand towered houses great and 


noble houses, that pierced the gleaming blue as 
though with cathedral spires. On they went, 


nd passed one dwelling that touched the heart of 

h a strange familiar touch. He clasped 
more closely the hand of his guide, and moved his 
lips as if to speak, but did not speak. Almost it 
seemed to him that he had seen the house before 
ind knew it But how, he reasoned, could 


Goldie wit 


well. 
that be ?7—and so held his peace. 

\nd now they reached the edge of the sweet- 
and, lo! 


¢ orchard-grove ; as they passed 


within, the blossom turned to fruit. Every tree 

stood laden and bowed with fruit. 
“Oh!” the boy cried aloud, 
pples ind the 
Then Goldie 


“what gelden 
cuide smiled. 


passed his hands before his eyes, 
} 


nd looked again. And again he cleared his sight, 
nd again he looked, and still could searce believe. 
Golden apple s, indeed! Those trees were heavy 
th globes of very gold—gold so pure that when 
child reached out his hand to feel the fruits, 
ere soft and yielding to the touch. 
rhen Goldie looked again, and saw other things 
s beautiful and strange. From the cherry-trees, 
ler the cool, pointed leaves, hung rubies, with 
¢ hearts of costly fire, and tender inward 
ghts and glows. The plum-trees were bent 
th clustered opals, of the shape and size of 


and with 
sapphires that flashed like those swift molten fires 
that had washed from off the oars as they dipped 

rough that strange night upon the sea. And 
from the drooping currant-trees hung clustered 


eggs, full of shifting moony gleams; 


pearls—thick bunches of milky pearls. All the 
ground was like a painted window with yellow 
sunshine steeping its pictured glows ; or one 
might have thought the raimbow rested and 
sted in that spot. 

\ fair place, my child,” said the guide, with 
one of his tender smiles: “the true Treasure 
Island this. Its name is rightly given, for it is 
called the Isle of Jewelled Fruits.” 
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“May I gather a little fruit? 


’ asked the boy. 
gather what pleases 
He unclasped 
his fingers, and Goldie went forward, slowly and 


“Yes,” the guide answered, “ 
you. It is all free to your hand.” 
in amazement, to pluck 
marvellous trees. 

First he touched a golden apple, and at his 
touch it fell, dead ripe. The boy stooped to raise 
it, and it was not easily that he brought it up, for 
it was very heavy. 

Next Goldie plucked an opal 
and his hands sank with the weight 
of it. He knew that with one more precious 
fruit he would have the full freight of his small 
He paused, therefore, and looked round, 
minded to chocse among the shining things wisely 
and well. After a little while the child knew 
his choice, and, going forward, he twisted lightly 


the those 


fruitage of 


} 
iarge as a Sea- 


gull’s egg 


arms. 


from the tree a bunch of sovereign pearls. 

And now the great sun was bathing all the west 
in golden waters. Within a little while darkness 
would settle down The guide drew the 
folds of the cloak more warmly about the child. 

In that Goldie 
thing that hitherto he had not known. 

They were not alone in the precious orchard, 
his guide and he; but with them was a company 
of folk, men and women and little children. And 
of these one here and one there was gathering 
from the jewelled trees, but almost all of the thick 
crowd were busy with other gathering. Stooping 
to the ground, grovelling on the ground, they 
were filling, in wild and sweating haste, pockets 


again. 


moment became aware of a 


and pouches and bags. 

At first Goldie could not discern what things 
they were that they heaped together, with 
jostling and lunging, in mad and fierce desire. 
But after a while their labour became plain to 
him, and he wondered and might hardly trust the 
truth of what he saw. For some were heaping up 
stones of the way—coarse and common stones— 
gathering mire. 

While the child was still musing on that strange 
sight, darkness was falling fast, so that the guide 
hasted him and said, “It is full time that we were 
on our way.” 
the precious jewels of his choice, the guide, with 
a style or graving tool that he carried within his 
vesture, quickly upon its fair 
happy name ; and, having wrapped the stones in 
a searf, and having made it fast about his neck, 
the boy gave his hand to the good guide, and they 
went forth from the garden. 

What befell after that Goldie could never fairly 
relate ; but gradually out of dim and struggling 
fancies and flitting twilight’: gleams there grew 
and el 
That stately mansion 


and some were 


Then, as one by one Goldie raised 


wrote each and 


up memory ar knowledge. 
1, high and wonderful, was 


none other than his home. 
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That orchard of splendid fruit was the little 
garden wherein he and his brothers worked and 
played 

In a great astonishment the boy turned to his 
guide, but there was no presence beside him now. 
So, with a dazed and groping mind, he went on, 
and in a little space he stood within that room 
from which he had set forth. 

Stepping straightway to the window, Goldie 
drew out the treasure he had gathered. And, 
as he held up the golden apple that, like a 
glow-worm, bathed itself in a soft light of its 
own, the moon flung down radiance of clearer 
shine, and the boy might read the marking of 
the stones. And on this wise the writing ran: 

“Golden apple from the tree of good thought 
midway of the garden.” 

And upon the pearls he read, graven upon the 
largest pearl of the cluster, in writing very small, 
yet clear to trace: “ Pearls from the tree of good 
words westward of the garden.” And upon the 
opal: “Opal from the tree of good deeds east 
ward of the garden.” 

Then Goldie was about to put up the jewels 
again ; but he found within the scarf yet another 
gem—a diamond of most pure light, as large, 
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well-nigh, it seemed to him, as the diamond of a 
cottage window-pane, hard, and already cut by 
one very skilful in the jeweller’s art. And 
Goldie knew that that costly gem had not been 
gathered by his own hands, but had been secretly 
thrust upon him by the gentle-hearted guide. 
And upon that the inscription was on this 
wise: “The Diamond of Prayer.” 

Goldie took the diamond up and made trial 
of its edge upon the window glass. It was keen 
and very strong—of an edge that scarce anything 
might blunt. 

And Goldie remembered that with a diamond 
all other precious stones are cut and shaped 
and made to shine. 

The child's eyes grew large and 
wonder. 

“And it is from our garden,” he said, “ that these 
shining jewels came—our garden, that seemed so 
poor and mean, planted with only such common 
trees, bearing so little fruit! Oh, wonderful, 
most wonderful! I have been longing for 
strange adventures, and this place of marvels 
lies about my I have dreaming 
of Treasure Island, and almost at my feet lay 
the Isle of Jewelled Fruits!” 


dim with 


home. been 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


May 16ru.—Paul Preaching to the Gentiles. 
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NTRODUCTION, Apostles 
persecuted at Iconium fled 
to hill-country of Lycaonia. 
People only half-civilised. 
At once Paul and Barnabas 
began to preach Gospel to 
them. 

I. Aposties Healing 
(8—10). Lystra, village 
in hills—home of Jewess 
Eunice and her mother 
Lois (xvi. 1). Her son 














Timothy carefully taught 
Scriptures (2 Tim. iii, 15). St. Paul preaches daily 
probably in market-place. A lifelong cripple 
hears, listens, believes, attracts notice of apostles; 
s seen by his very face to have true faith ; is 
ndden in loud voice (for all to hear) to stand 
upright ; at once obeys, leaps up, walks. Here was 
sign of God’s power. Isaiah's prophecy (xxxv. 6) 
fulfilled, for the “lame man leaps as an hart 
(1) Power of faith. All things possible 
(2) Power of God. Can save to the uttermost. 
IT. Apostles Worshipped (11—18). People amazed 
think their own tutelary gods come to them 


LESSONS 


Desire to do them honour. Procession of priests and 


oxen for sacrifice. People in greatest excitement. 


Apostles at once stop all this—rend clothes to show 


rief and horror 


Tell them they are men like them- 
to tell of the true God, Creator of world. 


selves, come 


Speak of His goodness to men in giving food to all. 


Can scarcely restrain people from worshipping them. 

Lesson, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve 

III. Apostles Maltreated (19—21). Whatachange! 
Crowds easily led, proverbially fickle (7.9. “ Hosanna” 
to Christ chan in four days to “Crucify”), persuaded 
by Jews to stone St. Paul He is dragged out of the 
city, left for dead—but restored by prayers of the 


disciples God has more work for him to do. The 
s carried on from village to village. Dis- 


messy 





firmed in faith, courage and endurance. 


LESSON, Blessed are they that are pe rsecuted for 


The Gospel an Offence to its Enemies. 
A great general, going in before his king, stumbled over 
said the king, “your sword is in the 
way The warrior answered, ** Your Majesty's enemies 
That our Gospel offends the 
mies is no regret to Christ's soldiers. 


his sword I sec 


have oft felt the same 


great King’s enc 


May 23rp.—The Conference at Jerusalem. 
4 ad {ets l 8, 22 —2Z9 Golden Teat —Ter. 11. 
ST. PAUL’s first missionary journey over, he and 


Barnabas returned to Antioch and held a missionary 


meeting (xiv. 26, 27) describing their work. 


I. The Council (1—8). The question in dispute. 
Must Gentile converts be circumcised? Raised by 
some Jews from Jerusalem—probably Pharisees 
(ver, 5), strict in exact observance of Jewish Law— 
say no salvation except to those circumcised. 

The members. James, first Bishop of Jerusalem, the 
president (ver. 13, 19). The apostles and elders take 
part in discussion. All the other brethren present. 
3y the Pharisees. All convert< 
must become Jews—as regards all parts of the Law, 
viz. the Moral, Ten Commandments, duty to God and 
man: Ciri/, duties as citizens ; 


The statements. 


Ceremonial, religious 

rites and ceremonies. This last the one in dispute. 
St. Peter tells how God had shown him, by the 
vision at Joppa, that all men were equal in His sight 
(x. 15) ; how God had sent Holy Spirit to Cornelius 
and friends upon their believing in Jesus (xi. 15—18). 

Lesson. Ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 

II. The Decision (22—29). Unanimous. Whole 
body of Christians agreed. Send a deputation to 
Antioch, with Paul and Barnabas to announce the 
result to the Gentile Christians there. 

Decisive —as told in a letter. They have heard with 
regret how the Gentile Christians have been troubled 
about keeping the whole Law. They have deliberated 
under guidance of Holy Ghost, and determined that 
they need not become Jews; only they must abstain 
from food offered to idols-—to mark their abhorrence 
of idolatry ; from blood, which is the life; and from 
sins of impurity, for the body is temple of Holy 
Ghost (1 Cor. vi. 19). 

Lessons. (1) The Holy Ghost shall guide you into 
all truth. (2) Submit yourselves one to another in 
the fear of God. 

Difficulties. 

I was once at sca, on a voyage to New Zealand, on a 
very dark night. The captain called me on deck to 
speak to me. It was so dark that I could not see my 
finger when held up before my eyes. He led me tothe 
binnacle in front of the steersman, There was the com- 
pass fixed, and on either side was a bright lamp shining 
down upon it and making it clear. So does the Holy 
Spirit shine on God's Werd and make all plain. 


May 30rn.—Christian Faith Leads to Works. 

To read St. James ti, 14—23. 
Ter. 18. 

WRITER of this letter James. one of the Twelve, 

called the Lord’s brother (St. Mark vi. 3), one of the 

sons of Alpheus and Mary ; first Bishop of Jerusalem 


Gold n Tvrt— s 


Letter full of practical matters, such as good works, 
treatment of the poor, benefit of prayer. To-day’s 
lesson about faith seen by works 

I. Paith Dead without Works (14-—18). 


of faith. Stands here for the profession of being a 


Meaning 


Christian. Sucha person will say “ Lord, Lord "— i.e. 
profess to believe in Christ and pray to Him. Ought 
tosshow that he does so by doing His works. Christ 
always went about doing good—His followers must 




















































































666 THE QUIVER. 


do the same. Christ tells in account of last day how 
works of mercy will be treated (St. Matt. xxv. 45), 

Lesson. Lord, I believe; help Thou mine un- 
belief. 

II. Examples of Faith (19—23). Fulse. The devils 
believe in God. Forced to own His power—e.g. when 
cast out of the demoniac (St. Mark v. 7,8). Butthey 
work against God. not for Him—tempting men to sin 
(Job ii. 5, 6; St. Matt. iv. 2). They tremble at their 
coming destruction (Rev. xx. 10). 

True. Abraham. Story of his trial well known 
(Gen. xxii. 1, 2). Bidden to offer up his only well- 
beloved son, who was promised to be the head of a 
vreat nation, at once obeyed, believing implicitly in 
God that He must know best and only command what 
was right; also that God could restore Isaac to life 
(Heb. xi. 19). 

LESSON. Without faith it is impossible to please 
God. 

Faith Seen in Action. 

One of the old Puritan fathers used to say, Our graces 
are not apparent unless they are in exercise. You walk 
through a wood, and there may be pheasants, partridges, 
and hares all round you. You will not see them till one 
flies out of his hiding or a hare starts before you. You 
see them in motion, but while they are quiet in the 
copse you do not observe them. So faith and love and 
all Christian virtues are best seen by being called into 
action, 


June 6ru.—Sins of the Toague. 
TJ» rvead—St. James iit. 1—13. Golden Teat— 
Ps. ezrziv. 13. 

LAST lesson spoke of works generally as result of 
faith. To-day’s gives a particular instance. Two 
commandments speak of sins of the tongue. Third 
tells of sin against God—taking His Name in vain. 
Ninth tells of sin against man—bearing false witness. 

I. The Tongue (1—6). What it is. That part of 
body by which we speak to others, utter thoughts. 
Small things ean produce great results. Examples— 
a little piece of iron in horse’s mouth makes it obey. 


1 rudder directs large ship. A match can pro- 





luce a great fire. So tongue can do great work for 
harm or good. Able to defile whole body. 

Big work for harm. Talking too much instead of 
listening. Saying wrong things, such as cross words, 
which irritate ; wrxkind ones, which cause pain ; (ies, 
which do much harm to ourselves or others ; impure 
words, which often lead to sin. 

Big work for goed, Speaking gently when pro- 
voked, kindly to those in trouble, forgiving those who 

done us harm. This is pleasing to God (1 Pet. 

20) temind of David to his brothers (1 Sam. 
xvii. 29), Stephen when dying (Acts vii. 60). 

Il. Difficult to Rule (7—13). Zhe fact. Tongue 
moves easily—almost seems to speak of itself—there- 
fore very hard to keep in order. Is ruled by the 
Therefore words show what a man’s 
character is (St. Matt. xii. 34). Even Moses’ tongue 

ot completely tamed—he “spake unadvisedly ” 
(Ps. cvi. 33). 
The mixture, Nature warns against mixed words, 


thoughts 


good and bad, Trees always give same fruit, and 
springs same kind of water. So man’s heart should 





produce same kind of words. That will show a good 
and wise man 

LESSON. Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, 
Keep the door of my lips. 


Profane Swearing. 

A citizen of Cologne, in the Middle Ages, who was also 
an archbishop, was one day overheard swearing very 
profanely. A peasant who stood by seemed to wonder 
greatly at his conduct. The citizen asked him what he 
was surprised at. “To hear an archbishop swear,” said 
the peasant. ‘* I swear,” said the man, “ not as an arch- 
bishop, but as a citizen.’ * But, sir,” said the peasant 
“when the citizen goes to perdition, what will become 
of the archbishop / 


JuNE 13rH.—St. Paui’s Advice to Timothy. 
To read—2 Tim. ¢. 1--7; Gti. 14—17. Golden 
Teat—2 Tim iid. ID, 

THIs letter written by St. Paul during his second 
imprisonment at Rome (A.D. 68), a few months before 
his death, to Timothy, Bishop of Ephesus, but born 
and brought up at Lystra in Lycaonia (Acts xiv. 6; 
xvi. 1), which St. Paul visited on his first missionary 
journey. 

[. Timothy’s Religion (i. 1—7). Salutation. From 
St. Paul, an apostle of Christ—not self-appointed, but 
by God’s will—not for earthly objects. but to teach the 
life in Christ Jesus (Phil. i. 21). 7» Timothy, his 
*son in the faith” (1 Tim. i, 2) . taught by him 
to believe in Jesus 





Wishes, God’s favour, pardon and peace. This 
the Divine order. God inelines hearts to Himself, 
forgives sins of the penitent ; result—joy and peace. 

Remembrance, Timothy never forgotten—is 
prayed for constantly, is longed for by the prisoner: 
his sorrow at parting is cherished as a token of 
his affection (1 Tim. iii. 14). 

Exhortation, God's grace must be stirred up, A 
fire left to itself goes out, an unused limb vets stiff. 
Timothy must not be afraid of the cares of his office 


or coming troubles. 


Lesson. Endure hardness as a good soldier of 


Jesus Christ. 

II. Timothy’s Knowledge (iii. 14—17). Whence ? 
From the Holy Seriptures—/.c. the Old Testament. 
Shows how they teach of Christ. Prophecies foretold 
His birth, sufferings, death. Types, such as the lamb 
at Passover, showed the same in figures. “The Old 
Testament is made clear by the New ; the New lies 
hid in the Old.” Timothy been taught from a child 

Wherefore 2 To become wise, not in earthly, but 
in heavenly learning; Scriptures—written undet 
vuidance of God’s Spirit—teach salvation and guide 
man’s life. Like armour, they defend from temp- 
tation and equip for all good. 

Lesson. Open Thou mine eyes, that I n 





the wondrous things of Thy law. 


Home Influence. 


A merchant wanted a boy in his place of business and 
put an advertisement tn a newspaper for one. A crowd 
of applicants appeared He therefore altered his adver- 
tisement the next day in order to sift them: * Wanted 

a boy who always obeys his mother.” The next day 
only two boys applied for the post. He took both. 
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Nature’s Handiwork. 


T is a singular fact 
that although 
Jewish law had 
forbidden the 

making of likenesses, 
early Christians ac- 
vepted in mosaic and 
on canvas repre 
sentations purport- 
ing to be the features 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 
rhe Carpenters Son, 
whose life was 
blameless and with- 
out a blemish, should 





have been pictured 





DINARY ViEW OF THI : “ 
; with an expression 
é of tenderness for 
fallen man; yet we 
tind one of the first 
in mosaic, on St. 
Paul's without the walls of Rome, with staring 
es and vether unlovely. In the seventh 
tury Hadriai I. issued a command = that 
Christ sl | ve represented in as beautiful 
m and olour as art could depict. The 
ndard i low, but pigments in the hand 
man had produced more pleasing pictures, 
Running down the channel of time, Titian and 
ind y¢ naterialised their conception of the 
ent Sufferer in more lovely form, retaining, 
wever, the preconceived type, which to the 
resent li no artist deviates from, save in 
ninor deta Roman, Russien, French, German, 
Spanisl | adhering to the original. Christ 
first pposed to resemble the dark-haired 
Eastern J¢ finally a fair type was adopted. 
Having th led extensively, it has been my privi 
ge,” wi correspondent (Mrs. E. J. Bacon), 
to study many pictures representing our Divine 
Master, but not one prompts the Bible exclama- 
n: ‘M Lord and my God. It chanced 
hat els mld it be, save that our steps are 
euided?) that in climbing a high mountain in 
Bavaria sixteen years ago, I took from beneath 
feet t fragments of the limestone forma- 
on, about 1 inch long, as geological speci- 
ns for cabinet of minerals. Eight years 
tt i? 


one quite accidentally, the light 


fell upon the surface, bringing into distinct de 


Ineation a correct anatomical reproduction of the 


reconceived type of Christ face handed down by 
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the Old Masters, showing a deeper and more 
pathetic touch of patient suffering. Neither 
veinings, nor yet one touch from Nature’ 
wondrous colour-box (save the yellowish tint 
common to limestone) forms the features, making 
the discovery of finding the face read like a fairy 
tale. My own opinion would be of small moment. 
Geologists, scientists, and clergymen have allowed 
the use of their opinions in a small brochure, in 
which, with one accord, it is emphasised: *No 


“ae: 





tool of man has touched its surface.” 

[We can have no doubt that the world has been 
denied the possession of an authentic likeness of 
its Saviour for the express purpose of preventing 
that idolatrous adoration of the outward form, 
which would have been detrimental to the promo 
tion of true spiritual worship.—ED.] 


Don’t Stir up Corruption. 

Those who believe in the doctrine of original 
sin, or human depravity, are more likely to be on 
their guard against 
committing wicked- 
ness than those who 
do not. They feel 
that there is no 
depth of depravity 
to which they may 


not sink. They know 
that nothing but the 
grace of God can 
keep them from the 
worst sin and crime. 
Feeling that they are 
corrupt at 
they keep away from 
whatever is likely to 
stir up this corrup- 


hottom, 





tion. A VIEW OF THE STONE 
WITH LIGHT FALLING 
“Twelve Months FROM ABOVE. 
Hence.” (Copyright: Mrs. E. J. Lacor 


Joswell tells us 
that, a person having behaved very rudely to him, 
he went to Dr. Johnson and talked of it as a 
serious matter. Dr. Johnson laughed, and said, 
“Consider, sir, how insignificant this will appear 
twelve months hence.” Were this consideration 
applied to most of the little vexations of life, by 
which our quiet is too often disturbed, they would 
appear of very small account. Very often Christian 
workers are vexed by slights and worries arising 


’ 


from the malice and jealousy of opponents. Let 
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The Story of the Cross. 


The story is told of a poor Russian who ob. 
obtained his living as an 
ingenious paper-cutter, but 
having committed some 
grave offence, was cop. 
demned to death and cast 
into prison until the awfu| 
day of doom arrived. The 
time at length came fo, 
carrying out the terrible 
sentence; but on one con 
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DRIFTING. 


them reflect that most of these will have vanished 
in a year’s time, and, if not, that we all can say, 


**Eternity, be thou my refuge !” 


Lessons in a Boat. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes used to do most of his 
pleasant and useful thinking while he sculled his 
hoat or lay down in the bottom and let her drift. 
Time and tide are always closely associated, and the 
tide or stream as it passes must sometimes cause 
us to ask ourselves, ** What about the time of 
my life? Is it not passing in the same swift but 
silent and almost imperceptible way?” Then, when 
we see the reeds shaken with the wind, we are 
perhaps led to think whether we resemble them, 
or whether we have opinions of our own and can 
stand up independently for what we consider to 
be right. Our Lord taught the people on many 
occasions out of a boat, and we may learn lessons 
from His spirit as we sit or lie in a boat on 
summer evenings. One night, at Durban, in South 
Africa, an English soldier walked up and down 
doing sentry-go. He was addicted to drinking 
and swearing, but that night the stars shone so 
brightly that they made him think. He prayed 
to God to change his heart, and he became a 
different man. So it is that God sometimes uses 
Nature's silent influences to bring us to Himself, 
and with these we are surrounded when we row 
or drift in a boat amongst hill and woods with the 
blue sky above us and the blue waters beneath. 





dition alone would his life 
be spared, which was this: 
that with one cut of the 
scissors he should describe 
the Story of the Cross. He 
did it, and in a most unique manner. May we 
not hope that the poor Russian found the still 
deeper meaning of that Cross to his condemned 
soul! 





A Fellow-Feeling. 

The story goes that Henry VIIL, wandering 
one night in the streets «f London in disguise, 
was met by some of the watch, and, not giving 
a good account of himself, was shut up in the 
Poultry Compter for the night without fire or 
light. On his liberation he made a grant of 
thirty chaldrons of coals and a quantity of bread 
for the night prisoners in the Compter. So it is 
that, having been through the same trial, gives 
us the power to sympathise. It is only when we 
have felt sharp affliction, racking doubts, and 
violent temptations, that we can console those in 
a Similar condition. 


New Books and New Editions. 

It is not often that we hear of a maimed man 
being sent into the Foreign Mission field, but this 
honour belongs to Mr. George Stott, who was ace- 
cepted for mission work more than a quarter of 
a century ago by the China Inland Mission. When 
asked why he, having only one leg, was so anxious 
to go to China, he replied: “I do not see those 
with two legs going, so I must,” and his labours 
have been most abundantly blessed. An interest 
ing account of the life-work of Mr. Stott and his 
wife has just been written by the latter, under 
the title “Twenty-six Years of Missionary Work 
in China” (Hodder & Stoughton), and it forms 
a most encouraging and, in many respects, a re 
markable record of missionary effort amongst the 
teeming millions of the Celestial Empire.—Re- 
verting to our own country, we have much plea- 
sure in drawing attention to a new series of 
illustrated booklets, announced by Messrs. Isbister, 
on “English Cathedrals,” written, in each case, 
by an acknowledged authority. The first four, 
which have just reached us, deal respectively with 
** Westminster Abbey,” by the Dean of Canterbury; 
‘York Minster,” by the Dean of York; *‘* Win- 
chester Cathedral,” by Canon Benham; and “St. 
Alban’s Abbey,” by Canon Liddell.—We have also 
to acknowledge the receipt of “The Origin of 
Genesis” (Elliot Stock), by Pastor George Stosch, 
which the author defines as “ta defence of the 
first book of Holy Scripture against the destruc- 
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tive criticisms of a disintegrating science”; new 
editions (which reach us from Messrs. Longmans) 
of Miss Lucy Soulsby’s “Stray Thoughts for 
Mothers and Teachers,” and Mr. J. W. Mackail's 
“Biblia Innocentium” under which title the 
author issues a series of short chapters on Old 
Testament history, written in a simple style for 
hildren; and the new volume of * Who’s Who” 
(Adam and Charles Black), which will be found 
more than usually useful in its larger and more 
omprehensive form, 


Christian “Esprit de Corps.” 


In a recently published French book, the British 
rmy and its achievements are criticised in no 
friendly spirit. The author denies that the 
English soldier is better than the soldier of any 
ther country; but he attributes the many vic- 
ries of the Britisher entirely to his insufferable 
when he had been handsomely 
beaten, prevented his believing in the possibility 
of defeat, and retiring from the field as he ought 
to have done if he played the game fairly. ‘ But,” 
says the writer, “what can you do with men 
who are so infatuated with conceit that every 
private soldier says to himself—‘The British army 
s the finest in the world, my regi- 
ment is the finest in the British 
my, and I am the finest soldier in 


meceit, which, 


my regiment’?” It is to be hoped 
hat this criticism is true, for though 

meant to be flattering, it is a 
yood description of the esprit de 
wps which is, or at least has been, 


iltivated in our army. And there 
need of the same sort of thing 


1 the Church militant. Here, how- 
er, Christ must be substituted for 
lf. His religion is the best in the 
world, and it enables those who 
ome under its influence to be and 
to do far better than those who do 


ot. I can do all things through 


Christ who strengtheneth me.” 


The “Land of Promise.” 


Ther mething particularly pa 
thetic about this essentially ordinary 
looking photograph. It illustrates 
one of the grim ironies of East End 
ife. The Land of Promise” is a 
miserable alley in one of the lowest 
parts of London. On one side stands 
a flaring public-house; on the other, 
the infirmary. Che alley leads down 
to the workhouse. In this *“ Land of 
Promise” men and women and child 
ren have died of starvation. Such 
a picture sums up the tragedy of the 
Hast End tragedy without a touch 
of roman tragedy of drink, dis 


ease, and «dk 


“Capable of Becoming.” 


It has been remarked that one rHE 
secret of the great charm of the 





“LAND OF PROMISE” 








ARROWS. 669 
conversation of a well-known lady in society was 
that she was not merely careful to avoid ever re- 
peating an ill-natured story of anyone, but, where 
there was positively nothing of good to be said, 
had always some apt line of poetry or some pro 
verb to bring forward urging mercy—*“ Mercy, oh! 
so much grander than Justice.” On one occasion, 
after listening with polite self-restraint to a 
scandalous story about a well-known member of 
society, she said, with characteristic sweetness, 
“Yes, he was very fallible, yet how capable of 
becoming that 


man !” 


greatest of all things—a good 


A Conqueror’s Claim. 


‘Ask what thou wilt, to the half of my king- 
dom!” exclaimed the King of France when the 
brave Maid of Orleans knelt before him to resign 
her warrior-life and obtain his permission to 
return to her village home. Ages before had 
such words been spoken from a throne and to a 
woman; we know under what scandalous cir 
cumstances, and with what cruel result. But 
listen now: * My request, most gracious Majesty, 
is that my poor native hamlet, Domremy, be hence 
forth free from public taxation.” In vain did 
her royal master strive to endow with other 
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LONDON CONTRAST, 
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richer and more personal favours the saviour of his 
kingdom and bestower of his crown; and for 
nearly four hundred years, until the French Revolu- 
tion swept away all sacred rights, there stood in 
every annual register of provincial tax-collection 
one blank page, with the simple superscription: 


sO 


*Domremy—free :—The Maid of Orleans.” As one 
reads of the shameful oppression exercised by 
the tax-collectors of those days—how from the 
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register, **the Lamb's Book of Life,” there stands 
written by the finger of the King of Kings above 
the of sinner: * Free and 
for ever, through Jesus, the Son of God.” 


name every ransomed 


Christ’s Resting-Places: Cana in Galilee, 


Cana in Galilee was one of the places 
where the Lord Jesus Christ occasionally rested, 
Yet this was the scene of His first miracle 

that of turning water into wine—and a’sp 
of a subsequent one healing the nobleman’s 
son who lived at Capernaum, a neighbouring 
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poor man was exacted by threat and even torture 
far more than his due, while the rich could escape 
all payments by a bribe; how the collector's horses 
were turned into the little cornfield of the stary 
ing peasant, who was mockingly told to feed on 
his grass—we something of the benefit 
cured to her people by the noble maiden’s self 
forgetting petition. Have we not here a beauti 
ful illustration of a more than earthly love ?—of 
One who by the sacrifice of Himself vanquished the 
evil, that the kingdoms of this world 
‘become the kingdoms of our God,” and 
for all recompense, counted an all 
joy, the deliverance of His people from 
bondage of sin and death to “the 
And, 
on every page of that wondrous heavenly 


realise 


powers of 
might 

claimed as 
rewarding 


4 
the cruel 


glorious liberty of the children of God"? 


therefore 
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AS IT Is TO-DAY. 

Roufils 

town. The traditional site is a small village about 
four and a half miles north-west of Nazareth. 
It contains the ruins of a church said to stand 
over the house in which the miracle of changing 
water into wine took place. The fountain is 
shown from which the water for the miracle was 





brought. 


How Shall I Do It? 


Some people pray that God will use them, but 
they want Him to do it in their own way. There 
will be no blessing on this kind of work. We 
must ask not merely, ‘“‘What wilt Thou have 
me do, Father?” but “How wilt Thou have me 
doit?” Very often the way a thing is done is 
of as much importance as the thing itself, 




















Christian Etiquette. 


Many of ti rules of etiquette perhaps all the 
most important ones—are based upon kindly feel 
ing-and thoughtful consideration for others. For 
instance, politeness requires that we shall speak 
if we can praise, but be silent if we must con 
demn. Unfortunately, the conventional rule ap- 
plies only to the person you are speaking to; but 
Christianity requires that the same shall hold 
good in the case of the absent. ‘ Politeness,” 
savs Marcus Hare, “is the outward garment of 
goodwill. gut many are the nutshells in which, 
if you crack them, nothing like a kernel is to be 
found, 


No Interference Allowed. 

A celebrated cricketer spent so much time in 
the field that a friend remarked: * Surely all this 
cricketing must interfere with business.” ‘* No,” 
drawled the cricketer, in‘ reply; “but business 
sadly interferes with cricket.” There are people 
who are as afraid of religion interrupting their 
pleasures as this cricketer was jealous of the 


interference of business with his pastime. 


The Ceatre of Everything 
Cologne is a very easy town for a stranger to 
find his way in, because the Dom, or Cathedral, 
is the centre of everything, and can be seen from 
every place. If you do not know where you are, 
get into a tramecar with **Dom™ on it, and you 
will soon find your bearings. What this Cathedral 
is to Cologne. religion should be to our daily life 
the centre from which all things spring, and to 


which they all lead up 


“I Never Thought of That.” 


When people have committed an act of folly or 


sin, and the thing they ought to have done is 
pointed out to them, they often excuse their con 
duct by these words: “Oh, I never thought of 
that. We do not think of the right course to 
take until it is too late—this is the explanation 


of half the misery of the world, 


No Money and no Drum. 


\ great many people care nothing for some of 
God's best gifts because they are common, may 
be had for nothing, and come, like the Kingdom 
of Heaven, without observation—that is to say, 
uss and show * If.” writes Stevenson, **we were 
charged so much a head for sunsets, or if God 
sent round drum before the hawthorns came in 
lower, what work we should make about their 


eauty ! 


Difficult to Realise. 


Most of u ire ss hard-hearted and unsym 
pathetic than we seem to be: where we fail is in 
using our imagination in reference to the 
voes of other people. For instance, the writer 
is often occasion to travel a road on one side of 
Which there is a large county prisen, and on the 
other a hospital. If, somehow, the mental and 


physical pain endured by the inmates of these 
two institutions could be focussed, so as to make 
u impression upon the mind, we would not pass 


them so indiffer 
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OUR LEAGUE OF COMPASSION. 


DURING the past four weeks 
our friends and sympathisers 
have been very busy, with 
the pleasing result that we 


Vi have been enabled to enro! 
& @ wis! over six thousand new mem 
bers, Which brings the total 

membership up to 

40,330. 


This is a very gratifying 
advance, but we are hopeful of being able to an 
nounce an even greater increase during the next 
month as the result of the two schemes—* THE 
SPREADING-TREE” and “* THE SCATTERING SEED” 
which we have outlined in the January and March 
numbers, and which are being used by some of our 
active members to develop the League. We take 
this opportunity of reminding those of our workers 
who intend to compete for the Guinea Presentation 
Volumes and the £5 Prize, that June Ist is the 
latest date for sending names in order to be 
eligible for these Prizes. In addition to these 
special offers, Certificates, Medals, and volumes 
are still given on the conditions whieh are stated 
below. 





OBJECT OF THE LEAGUE: 
TO BAND TOGETHER CHRISTIANS OF ALL CLASSES 
AND AGES IN THE SERVICE OF GOD FOR THE 
WELFARE OF SUFFERING MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILD 
REN, AND ALSO FOR THE WELL-BEING OF THI 
LOWER ANIMALS, 


This movement has been organised for the pur 
pose of combining into one great force the Readers 
of THe Quiver and their friends in helpful sym 
pathy with the afflicted and distressed, whethe1 
men, women, or children, all over the world, as 
well as immediately around us. Members of the 
League will not as such be pledged to any definite 
work or help, but will be understood to be in 
hearty sympathy with the objects of the League, 
and to be ready to do all in their power to help 
the works of love and mercy going on in their 
midst, and also as far as may be to respond to 
calls upon their sympathy and prayers on behalf 
of the victims of any sudden and overwhelming 
calamity. 

RULES. 

1. All who are in sympathy with the above object 
are invited to become Members, without subscription. 

2. Intending Members are only required to sign thre 
accompanying Deciaration,* and forward it tothe * Editor 
of THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, B.C.” Any 
number of the Membership Forms will be supplied, post 
free, on application. 

3. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa 
tures of at least Ten other Members shall be placed in a 
List oF Honour and receive a CERTIFICATE to that 
effect 

i. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least Fifty Members shall be classed as a 
DISTINGUISHED MEMPER and receive a CERTIFICATE to 
that effect, with a distinctive MEDAL. 

5. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least One Hundred Members within six 
months will, IN ADDITION to being classed as a Dis- 
TINGUISHED MEMBER, be awarded a suitable Presenta- 
tion Volume. 

* This will be found in a later page of this number. 
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OUR NEXT. 


of THE QUIVER will 
form of a Jubilee Celebration Number, and will 
appropriately open with the latest full-size por 
trait of Her Majesty, for which the Queen recently 
sat to Messrs. Bassano. Sir Lewis Morris has been 
specially commissioned to write a poem for this 


take the 


THE June Part 


number to commemorate the sixty years’ reign, to 
which he has given the title ** Victoria Victrix™: 
and this will be followed by a fully illustrated 
article on ‘The Queen to Her Feople,” detailing the 
happy relations which have always existed 
tween Her Majesty and her subjects, and quoting 


be 


many of the sympathetic letters and messages 
which the Queen has addressed to her people 
in times of personal and national sorrow and 
rejoicing. Another special item will be a_ lyric 
by the Rev. S. J. Stone (so well known as the 
author of * The Church's One Foundation”), en 


titled “ Victoria the Good,” which is in tive stanzas, 
and is to be set to music by Dr. G. C. Martin, 


organist of St. Paul's Cathedral. The Rev. 
Montague Fowler, Chaplain to the late Arch 
bishop of Canterbury, will contribute a_ timely 


article on “Her Majesty's Chaplains,” accompanied 
by fifteen portraits; and other illustrated papers 
will deal with “The Romanze of British Chris- 
tianity,’” by the Rev. W. Murdoch 
“Poverty in Gloves,” by T. Sparrow; “A Merchant 
in Paper,” by Harry A. Davies; and “The Pre 
cocious Child,” by Mrs. E. S. Curry, this last being 
specially addressed to mothers. In addition to in 
stalments of the two serial stories, the number will 
also include three complete stories by Katherine 
Tynan, A, M. Westrup, and Edith E. Cuthell respec- 
tively, and sermon papers by Archdeacon Sinclair, 
of St. Paul’s, and Dr, Barrett, of Norwich. 


Johnston 
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THE QUIVER 

ORDER OF HONOURABLE SERVICE, 
Established 1887. 

PATRON: H.R.H. PRINCESS 


THis Order, which formed ten 
years ago for suitably acknowledging 
long and faithful domestic service, has 
been re-opened for a limited period for 
the admission of new 


CHRISTIAN, 


was 


members, 

The Order is open free to domestic servants of 
both under which were fully 
set out on page 575 of our last issue. The forms 
be obtained by any reader on 
envelope to the 


sexes, conditions 


of application may 


enclosing a stamped addressed 


“Editor of THe Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, B.C. 

THE QUIVER FUNDS. 
List of contributions received from March 
3rd, 1897, up to and including March 29th, 1897. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 


acknowledged next month: 
For “ The Quiver” Waifs Fund: Sunny France, lis. 14.; 
J. J. E., Govan (112th teaders of The 
Christian, £5; A Glasgow Mother (82nd donation), 1s. 
For “The Quiver” Playgrounds Fund: L. Mitchell, 
Camden Town, 2s. 
For The Indian Leper Famine 


donation), 5s. : 


Fund: Jack, 53.: Mrs 


jrown, £1; Anon., 2s.; Jack Tar, 2s. 6d.; E. F. L. M., 2s.; 
Sunny France, £2 
For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: TV. T. N., 2s. 6d. We are 


also asked to acknowledge the following amounts sent 
direct:—Sympathy, 7s. 6d.; M. M., ds 
For The Canal Boat Sunny France, la. 
For The Ragged School Union: Sunny France, 103 


Mission 
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“THE QUIVER” 


(BASED ON THE 


QUESTIONS 
73. What 
Lystra? 
74. What may we learn from the 
of Mercurius was given to St. Paul? 
What two events occurred at Lystra which 
the fickle character of the people ? 


” ? 


76. Which of St. Paul's companions was born at Lystra? 


god was considered the presiding deity 


as 
of 


fact that the name 


75 show 


77. What sign have we of ihe bi!ter antagonism of the 
Jews to Christianity ? 
78 What great religious qu:stion arose among the 


Christian converts at Antioch ? 


79. Where was the first great Church Council held? 
80. To what churches was the decision of the Council 
sent? 


mentioned by St. James as 
n their deeds? 


the author of the 


81. What two person3 are 
examples of great faith manifested 

82. Who is considered to have 
Epistle of St. James? 

83. What duty is specially enforced in t 
of the Epistle of St. James? 

84. What does St. Paul say concerning 
of the Old Testament? 


been 
he third chapter 


the inspiration 





INTERN ATION AL 





BIBLE CLASS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 576. 

Gl. Against the doctrine of the Sadducees, who did not 
believe in any resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 12; Acts xxiii. 8). 

62. Upon the doctrine of the resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 
16 18). 

63. “The last enemy that sha!l be destroyed is death,” 
and death can only be destroyed by a general resurrec- 
tion (1 Cor. xv. 26). 

64. St. James the Great, the son of Zebedee 

65. Acts xii. 6. 

66. St. James the Less, who 


Acts xii. 2). 


is considered to have been 
Joseph. 


the first Bishop of Jerusalem (Acts xii. 17; 
“im.” az. O. 

67. From Antioch (Acts xiii. 2, 3°. 

68. Acts xiii. §—11 


69. From the time he visited the island of Cyprus (Acts 
xiii. 9). 

70. At Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii 

71. They shook off the dust from their feet on leaving 
the gainst the people (Acts xiii. 41; 


St. 


32—39). 


a y4 


city as a testimony % 
Matt. x. 114.) 
72. They were permitted to preach in the synagogues 


of the Jews (Acts xiii, 1i—10). 




















EAR LADY, who for’ threescore 
years 
Hast borne the Imperial crown, 
Too though time dim 
with tears, 


To set its burden down, 


brave, long 


To-day the loyal mandates come 
O'er many a land and sea, 

Wherever Britons make their home, 
To sing in praise of thee. 


For thou art Britain’s, and where’er 
Echoes our English tongue, 

Enthroned on either hemisphere, 
Thy eulogy is sung. 


To have lived a long and blameless life, 
Oft tempted, falling not: 

To have soared above the ignoble strife 
This was thy happy lot. 


Not careless of thy people's 
Through thy long spotless reign, 

But stooping from thy tranquil throne 
To soothe the lowliest pain. 


groan 





Wife, mother, sovereign, friend, in thee 
By some long-fated power, 

At last, our age-long history 
Breaks, aloe-like, in flower. 


At length, from out the mists of time, 
The years of strife and dust, 
Shines forth an ordered reign sublime, 
Which glories to be just. 
White days which blameless 
years 
And stainless decades blest, 
Pure joys and griefs, pure 
fears, 
Crowned at the last with Rest. 


grow to 


hopes and 


Reign still, O lonely widowed life, 
Till the new coming Age 

Krase the stains of blood and strife 
From its clear, spotless page. 


Still in thy people's hearts abide 
When thy long day is done, 
And thy white star of Eventide 

Fades in a brighter Sun. 


Cl«-<y AtLenre, 


———_.» 








her subjects have 
always been singularly 
happy = and syinpa- 
thetic. She 
the throne in the bloom 
of her youth, and to a 
throne that had long 
ceased Lo have 


youth about 


HE velations between 

}} Queen Victoria and 
Lif 
/ 

came to 


any 
savour of 


it. The long reign ot 
George Tibk. the sue- 
cession of George TV., 
who had so long been Prince Regent that the 
nation scarcely found any novelty in his be 


and the accession of William IV.. 
then fat 
national mind to a 
to day with nothing 


coming king, 
who was even 
had brought the 
level of living 
new, and nothing to look forward to. 

Time had been when its hopes were tixed 


bevond middle age, 
dead 


from day 


THE 


QUEEN AT THE TIME OF HER 


The Queen to her People. 


A RECORD OF SYMPATHY. 





CORONATION, 









on Princess Charlotte, a girl who had grown 
up under the shadow of repression and grief, 
but who was happily married and likely to 
be the mother of sons and heirs to the British 
How those hopes were dashed to the 

hours of 
matter of 


crown. 
ground jwhen she died within a few 
the birth of her first-born is a 
history. 

The only child of the Duke of Kent became 
heiress to the throne on her father’s death, 
Which took place in 1820, when the little Prin- 
was only a year old. He had 
very anxious that his child should be 
English soil, and rather precipitated 


cess Victoria 
been 
born on 
his and his wife’s journey to England that the 
event might take place here. He was not in 
vood health, and probably foresaw that it was 
far more likely that the child would succeed 
her old uncle, William IV., while very young, 
than that he himself should ever survive to 
become king. 
The Duke of 
younger sons seldom are — nor 
was his wife, the widow of Prince 
Leiningen, who already had a son 
and a daughter. The nation after 
his death was not remarkably 
generous to the mother of its 
Queen “to be” and from its 
earliest years Her Majesty's story 
reads like that of a royal Cinder- 


Kent was by no means rich 


ella, and a Cinderella quite un- 
spoiled by any visions of the 
future. Not till she had nearly 


attained years of discretion did 
the Princess know was in 
her, had the 
great blessing of being trained by 
a domestic and womanly mother, 
who had herself known the vicis- 
situdes of life, understood 


what 


store for and = she 


and 


that regular hours and lessons 
and the simplest pleasures would 
lay the surest foundation for the 
quietness and confidence that she 
hoped would prove her child's 
strength. And when the dignity 
of Queen came to the girl of 
eighteen it} found her humble, 
well-disciplined, and full of faith 


and high resolve. 
From the very 
perfect 
nation 
followed 


beginning she 
Health, and in 
renewed its 
phase 


enjoyed 
her the 
vouth. and every 
of womanhood with + keenne 
that 1 e} eldom impersonally 
experienced, 


nahled the 


rhc vel 

















wh 
let, 
to 
ish 
he 











Queen to go through the ceremonies that 


attended her accession and coronation with- 


out flagging delighted the * bread and beef” 
spirit of John Bull, and the pluck she showed 
when the famous ring was painfully 
pushed on to a finger for which it 
was some sizes too small proved her 
to have the true spirit of a race that 
expresses itself in the ¢phrase that 
“its dogged as does it.” Then the 
ittitude she preserved towards the 
relatives who had suddenly becom 
her subjects touched the best feelings 
of all, and there rose up the spirit of 
chivalrv that would do and dare for 
such a lady. the Una who was to 
ride the British lion into the fain 
haven of such consideration and pros- 
perity as are unique in the world’s 
history. 

All humanity is moved to sympathy 
with a happy wooing and wedding, 
md the young Queen’s relatives and 
counsellors showed singular discrimin- 
ation When they sanctioned the intro- 
duction of Prince Albert) of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha to tieir Sovereign. 
That it was a case of love at first 
sight is well known, and the suitor 
was a regular Prince Charming, 
young, handsome, and intellectual, 
and the good and affectionate son of 
an almost ideal mother. The heart 
of Queen and woman could desire 
nothing more, Popular enthusiasm 
height when the royal 
marriage took place in ISf0; and if 
there was just a shade of disappoint 
first-born of the 


rose to. its 


ment when the 
young couple proved to be a daughter, a great 
wave of joy broke over the realm when on 
Lord Mayor's Day, 1841, the birth of the 
Prince of Wales was announced, The advent 
of successive sons and daughters was hailed 
With satisfaction, because the people felt’ glad 
to know that the succession was, humanly 
speaking, assured, and the knowledge that 
the highest husband and wife in the land 
lived together in unbroken conjugal affection, 
and were model parents to their children, 
created a feeling of social security that could 
have been produced in no other way. 

The piping times of peace lasted from ISL, 
the vear of Waterloo, till the declaration of 
War with Russia in 1858; and Prince Albert, 
Who eschewed all prominent share in politics 

though he was his wife’s wise and tem- 
perate counsellor in private—took advantage 
of his first ten quiet years in England by 
fostering ind developing art) and = science, 


specially mt. inom tanuer quite foreign to 
prosaic Britain The seed thu own fell on 
gool soil, and its first outward and visible 
result | Great Exhibition of 1851, to 
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which all the world ‘and his wife flocked a 
little wonderingly, but persuaded that the 
new departure made for everything that was 
good, and that there was nothing sordid or 


4 





THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT, 


Phot Maye ud € Limited, Piccadi " 


unworthy about the undertaking. It was a 
great moral triamph for Prince Albert, 
though some rigid obstructionists styled it 
“Vanity Fair.” Still, the nation at large 
was proud and pleased: and as by degrees 
the great South Kensington school grew up, 
and became a powerful factor in the life of 
the young generation, the people looked with 
increasing interest and kindliness at the new 
interests that the Queens marriage had in- 
troduced among them. 

The New Journalism. with its craze for 
personal details, to which nothing is sacred, 
had not then arisen. We had the Times as 
a daily paper, a few bi-weekly prints, and 
the pictorial press was represented only by 
the Jilustrated London News, which was 
started in 1844. Consequently, the life and 
doings of royalty were not chronicled from 
day to day, as they are now; and in 
stirring times there was only space’ for 
public event in the papers. The Queen, 
though full of her own domestic interests, 
took a wide outlook into home and foreign 
politics ; but most of her public communications 
















































were in the form of speeches to Parlia- 
ment. 

The bloodshed, the privations and the 
hardships endured by officers and tf ops 


during the Crimean War brought new trains 
of thought and new experiences to her; her 
sympathies were developed in a fresh direc- 


tion, and she rose to the occasion in the 
tenderness of a true womanly spirit. Her 
soul was stirred by the devotion of Miss 
Florence Nightingale and her helpers, who 


had gone out to the aid of the wounded, and 
she wrote one of her characteristic 
letters with her own hand, to be 
through Mr. Sidney Herbert. 
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The Queen's official message to her army 
after the battle of the Alma, dated October 
1th, S54, was posted up before Sevastopol by 


Lord Raglan, the commander-in-chief. [tt con- 


tained much that was inspiriting, kind, and 
appreciative, and it is easy to imagine that 
the men who read it went back with 


strengthened hearts to their weary work. 
In March, 1855, the Queen went to Chatham 


to visit the wounded who had been landed 
there, but the papers were so full of war 
news and of the death of the Czar Nicholas 


that only the briefest mention is made of her 
doing so. In the summer, however, on June 
Wth, her Majesty and Prince Albert paid a 
visit of inspection to the military barracks at 
Chatham, which were then one great hospital. 


She passed between the rows of beds, speak- 


ing kind and cheering words to something 
like a thousand invalids: and all who were 
so far recovered as to be able to leave their 


drawn up in two lines on the 
hospital lawn. The Queen spoke to many of 
them personally, inquiring about their injuries, 
the length of their service, and many similar 
subjects, leaving behind her the universally 
current opinion that her Majesty ** dearly loves 
(See p. GSI.) 


couches were 


a soldier.” 

A year later, the Queen was deeply moved 
by the almost unparalleled stroke of affliction 
which befell the family of the Dean of Carlisle. 
Dr. and Mrs. Tait lost five sweet little girls 
one after the other within a short weeks, 
and her Majesty's motherly heart went out to 
them. It well known at the time 
that suggested that Lord Palmerston 
should offer Dr. Tait the see of London, which 
shortly afterwards — fell only 
was admirably fitted for the post, 
but because she felt that it 
bitter trial for both husband and wife to con- 
tinue living at ¢ Nor did her interest 
cease then, for in when Dr. Tait had 
translated to Canterbury, and had been 
wrote to 


few 


Was very 


she 


vacant, hot 


because he 


would be such a 


‘arlisle. 
IS70), 


heen 


struck down by sudden illness, she 
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Mrs. Tait in terims of sincerest sympathy, and fecl how thoroughly he was appreciated by 
later on invited her to dine at Buckingham — her people. Since then the Queen’s sympathy 


Palace, that she might hear in person about with the griefs of others has been one of her 
the archbishop’s health. Eight) years after- | most marked characteristics. 

wards Mrs. Tait was laid to her rest at Scarcely a month had elapsed since the Prince 
Addington and the Qucen ly the hands of Consort’s death, when one of the most terrible 


the Dean of Windsor sent an exquisite wreath — accidents on record took place at the Hartley 
of flowers and an autograph lotter of simple colliery. Day after day the whole kingdom 


und sincere sympathy, awaited news from the pit’s mouth with bated 
The Indian Mutiny in 1857. when breath, and when the imprisoned miners were 
ee eee ee On at length reached, 219 men and boys had 

Such news, so brief and fearfal, succumbed to hunger and suffocation. Four 

lhat they who heard could scarce desire hundred women and children were deprived 

'o see their children cheerful of their bread-winners, and the Queen headed 

wrung the Queen's heart, and she expressed a subscription list for them with £200, and 
before Parliament her erief for the bereave- wrote a most touching letter expressive of her 
ment vl rows caused, and her admiration sympathy, and adding that her own misery 


—— 








(By permission of J. Hare, Grey Street 


THE HARTLEY COLLIERY DISASTER. Newecastio-on-Tyne.) 
Reading the Queens Letter to some of the Widows. 


) 


f the pluck and self-devotion of both officers made her feel the more for the widows and 


dl inven, orphans so terribly bereft. 
Phe Queen's happy married life came to an Ten years passed away, during which the 
brupt end oon December Pith, 1861, when at) Prinee of Wales was happily married and his 
the early age of forty-three the Prince Consort children born: and in December, 1871, he was 
ed, Le ne his widow almost broken-hearted, attacked by typhoid fever, and brought almost 
dee] lamented | Hl sorts and con to death’s door, Public anxiety was very 


ition pruned women, that it must have great, and the deepest concern was felt) both 
vothed her sorrows even froin the first to for the Princess and for the Queen-mother, 
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better at length came, 
the following letter 


the 
addressed 
people : 


When a turn for 
her Majesty 
to her 


‘‘Windsor Castle, 
‘*December 26, 1871. 

“The Queen is very anxious to express her deep 
sense of the touching sympathy oi the whole nation 
on the occasion of the alarming illness of her dear 
son, the Prince of Wales. The universal feeling 
shown by her people during these painiul, terrible 
days, and the sympathy evinced by them with herseli 
and her beloved daughter, the Princess of Wales, 
as well as the generai joy at the improvement in 
the Prince of Wales’ state, have made a deep and 
lasting impression on her heart that can never be 
efiaced. It was, indeed, nothing new to her, for 
the Queen had met with the same sympathy when, 
just ten years ago, a similar illness removed from 
her side the mainstay of her life, the best, wisest, 
and kindest of husbands. The Queea wishes to 
express at the same time, on the part of the Prin- 
cess of Wales, her feelings of heartielt gratitude, 


for she has been as deeply touched as the Queen by 
the great and universal manifestation of loyalty and 
sympathy. 

‘*The Queen cannot conclude without expressing 


THE LATE PRINCESS ALICE. 
Ves i r iD h Street, W 
her hope that her faithful subjects will continue 


their prayers to God for the complete recovery of 
her dear son to health and strength.” 
Princess 


the 


Prince and 
‘Yo members of 


the 
and ot 


when 
Queen, 


And again, 
and the 


\ 
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Royal Family, went in procession through 
the Metropolis to St. order to 
give solemn thanks for his recovery, and, as 
Bishop Wilberforce said, ** All London went 
wild,” the Queen was much moved by the 
warmth of feeling evinced, and responded to 
it by a 


Paul's, in 


second letter: 


** Buckingham Palace, 
** February 29, 1872. 


**The Queen is anxious, as On a previous occasion, 
to express publicly her own personal very deep sense 
of the reception she and her dear children met with 
on Tuesday, February 27th, from millions of her 
subjects on her way to and from St. Paul's. 

‘*Words are too weak for the Queen to say how 
very deeply touched and gratified she has been by 
the immense enthusiasm and afiection exhibited 
towards her dear son and herseli, from the highest 
down to the lowest, on the long progress through 
the capital, and she would earnestly wish to convey 
her warmest and most heartfelt thanks to the whole 
nation for this great demonstration of loyalty. The 
Queen, as well as her dear son and dear daughter. 
in-law, felt that the whole nation joined with them 
in thanking God for sparing the beloved Prince of 
Wales’ life. The remembrance of this day, and of the 
remarkable order maintained throughout, will for 
ever be affectionately remembered by the Queen and 
her family.” 


Queen Victoria’s affectionate sympathy with 
the ex-Empress Eugenie, whose only son, the 
Prince Imperial, was killed when out with 
a reconnoitring party during the Zulu Wan, 
was very real and heartfelt, but is simply a 
page of their private friendship. The public 
expression of it may be read in the beautiful 
her Majesty inspired, if not 
monument in 


inscription that 
composed, for the poor boy’s 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 


A bereavement in which the nation felt 
the deepest sympathy with the Queen was 
the loss of Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of 
Hesse, who had been her stay and comfort 
during the dark days that succeeded the 
death of the Prince Consort, and who * died 
so divinely” from the kiss of her sick boy, 
the present Grand Duke, who was just re- 


covering from diphtheria, when she told him 
of the death of his little 
Princess May, and tried to comfort him as 
only a mother can. She died on December 
Mth, the anniversary of her father’s death, 
and on the after Christmas Day Her 
Majesty thus expressed her thanks : 


beloved sister, 


day 


‘* Windsor Castle, 
‘*December 26, 1878. 
‘*The Queen is anxious to take the earliest op- 
portunity of expressing publicly her heartfelt thanks 
for the universal and most touching sympathy shown 
to her by all classes of her loyal and faithful sub- 
jects on the present occasion, when it has pleased 
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THANKSGIVING DAY, 1572, 


The Queen with the Prince and Princess of Wales on the way to St. Paul's. 


God to call away from this world her dearly beloved 
daughter, the Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse. 

“Overwhelmed with grief at the loss of a dear 
child who was a bright example of loving tenderness, 
courageous devotion, and self-sacrifice to duty, it is 
most soothing to the Queen's feelings to see how en 
tirely her grief is shared by her people. The Queen's 
deeply afflicted son-in-law, the Grand Duke of Hesse, 
is also anxious to make known his sincere gratitude 
for the kind feelings expressed towards himself and 
his dear children on their terrible bereavement, and 
his gratification at the appreciation shown by the 
people of England of the noble and endearing qualities 
of her whom all mourn. 

“Seventeen years ago, at this very time, when a 
similar bereavement crushed the Queen’s happiness, 
and this beloved and ‘famented daughter was her 
great comfort and support, the nation evinced the 
same touching sympathy as well as when, in December, 
1871, the Prince of Wales was at the point of death. 

* Such an exhibition of true and tender feeling will 
ever remain engraven on the Queen’s heart, and is 
more valued at the moment of this great distress* in 
the country, which no one deplores more than the 
Queen herself.” 


ind North and East 


M ' » Mid) 


The Tay Bridge disaster occurred on the 
stormy evening of December 28th, 1879, The 
train from Edinburgh to Dundee was cross- 
ing the railwa, bridge, two miles in length, 
Which spans the mouth of the river Tay, 
when it was struck by a_ terrific hurricane, 
which swept the whole train, and about 400 
vards of the bridge, into the raging sea 
helow. There were seventy passengers, not 
one of whom escaped alive, the only survivor 
being a dog which swam ashore. Several 
days elapsed before the divers succeeded in 
recovering any bodies. Her Majesty was at 
Osborne, and told Sir Henry Ponsonby to 
telegraph as follows to the Provost of 
Dundee : 


‘“Can you give me any particulars of the appalling 
calamity reported to have taken place at Tay Bridge ? 
The Queen is inexpressibly shocked, and feels most 
deeply for those who have lost friends and relatives 
in this terrible accident.” 


Sundry other messages were sent and re- 
plied to, and all Scotland felt that the Queen 
took the deepest interest in everything that 
affected the country beyond the Tweed, and 
did not regard it merely as ai land for 
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pieasant sojournings, and the enjoyment of 
mountain air. 

Her Majesty, like every other mother who 
heard of it, was greatly touched by the 
Sunderland disaster of June 10th, 18838, when 
200 children were crushed to death, The poor 
little ones were enjoying a treat at the 
Victoria Hall, and hastening down from the 
gallery to a distribution of toys below. They 
found the door of egress almost shut; and 
it turned out that it opened inwards into 
the passage where they were, instead of 
outwards towards the stairs down which they 
wished to go. The confusion and crowding 
in front were terrible, and the deaths were 
partly from suffocation and partly from being 
trodden on. Children are so easily excited, 
and these sturdy young North countrymen 
are very resolute in pressing forward to any 
goal they have in view. The Court was at 
Balmoral, and Sir Henry Ponsonby tele- 
graphed, at the Queen’s desire, to the Mayor 
of Sunderland ;— 


‘The Queen is terribly shocked at this awful 
calamity, and her heart bleeds for the many poor 
bereaved parents. She prays that God may support 
them. Her Majesty is most anxious to hear how the 
injured children are.” 


Some hours later Sir Henry wired that the 
* Queen wished to send a gentleman of the 
Royal Household to represent Her Majesty at 
the funeral,” but understood that there would 
be no public funeral. ‘ Please inform me,” 
he continued, “if there will be any public 
ceremony or manifestation of feeling at the 
sad event.” That very same day the Queen sent 
off a most beautiful wreath, with a card on 
which she had written with her own nand: 


**A mark of deep sympathy from Queen Victoria. 
‘Suffer little children to come unto Me, for of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ ”’ 


Sorrow visited the Queen again in the early 
spring of 1884, when her youngest son, the 
Duke of Albany—the ‘dear Leopold” of so 
many of his sisters’ letters—died suddenly at 
Cannes, leaving a young widow with one 
‘thild and the not very distant prospect of a 
second. Delicate though he had always been, 
Prince Leopold had endeavoured to walk 
in his father’s steps, and was always 
ready with appropriate words and keen in- 
terest on any educational or philanthropic 
occasion. The papers were full of sympa- 
thetic articles, and in a thousand ways the 
Queen was again shown how deeply her 
people felt for her. And it was out of a full 
heart that she wrote the annexed letter: 


‘* Windsor Castle, 
** April 14, 1884, 
‘*[| have on several previous occasions given per- 
sonal expression to my deep sense of the loving 








sympathy and loyalty of my subjects in all parts 
my Empire. I wish, therefore, in my present grievous 
bereavement to thank them most warmly for the 
very gratifying manner in which they have shown, 
not only their sympathy for me and my dear, so deeply 
afflicted daughter-in-law and my other children, but 
also their high appreciation of my beloved son’s great 
qualities of head and heart, and of the loss he is to 
the country and to me. The affectionate sympathy 
of my loyal people, which has never failed me in 
weal or woe, is very soothing to my heart; though 
much shaken and sorely afflicted by the many sorrows 
and trials which have fallen upon me during these past 
years, I will not lose courage, and with the help of 
Him who has never forsaken me will strive to labour 
on for the sake of my children, and for the good of 
the country I love so well, as long as I can. My 
dear daughter-in-law, the Duchess of Albany, who 
bears her terrible misfortune with the most admirable, 
touching, and unmurmuring resignation to the will of 
(Giod, is also deeply gratified by the universal sympathy 
and kind feeling evinced towards her. 1! would wish, 
in conclusion, to express my gratitude te all other 
countries for their sympathy—above all, to the 
neighbouring one where my beloved son breathed 
his last, and for the great respect and kindness 
shown on that mournful occasion. 
** VICTORIA R.L.” 


After the assassination of President Carnot 
the Queen wrote the following charming 
letter to his widow with her own hand: 


** Windsor Castle, 
** June 27, 1895. 

‘* MADAME,—Although | have not the pleasure of 
knowing you personally, | cannot refrain from writing 
to you and attempting to express the deep and sincere 
sympathy that I feel for you in this terrible moment. 
I cannot find words to tell you how my widow's heart 
bleeds for you, and what dismay and what horror | 
feel at the crime that has robbed you of a beloved 
husband, and the whole of France of its most worthy 
and respected President. If universal sympathy can 
in any measure assuage your intense grief, be assured 
it is yours, madame. 

‘*May God give you the strength and courage and 
also resignation so necessary to enable you to bear 
such a misfortune. 

‘‘T am, Madame, 
‘*Yours very sincerely, 
** VICTORIA. 

Time and space fail us to enumerate all the 
colliery and other accidents which have 
aroused her Majesty’s sympathy of late years, 
and the sufferers to whom she has sent sub- 
stantial monetary assistance, When the great 
s.8. Victoria went down she was full of grief, 
and all the more because of her personal 
knowledge of Admiral Sir George Tryon, who 
was for some years lieutenant on board 
H.M.Y. Victoria and Albert. Directly she 
heard of the fatality her Majesty postponed 
the State Ball that was to have been held that 
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evening at Buckingham ralace, and her own 


again to inquire after Lady Tryon, and when 
a fund was raised for widows and orphans, 


she subscribed liberally, A splendid model of 


the Vietoria was among the Jubilee presents, 
and stands in one of the State apartments at 
Windsor, 

After the Manipur mutiny and massacre, 
when Mrs. Grimwood, the widowed heroine 
who had walked so many miles almost 
havefoot, and  succoures the wounded so 
devotedly, arrived in’ England, the Queen 
invited her to Windsor, that she might hear 
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private dinner party. She sent over and over 









most of the talking, while the Queen was an 
interested listener; and when the interview 
was over the trio found it had transpired 
that they were vegetarians, and a charming 
lunch of their favourite viands had been 
prepared for them. 

We all remember the nightmare of. still. 
ness and stagnation that settled down ove 
the country that sad winter when the young 
Duke of Clarence fell a victim to influenza 
within a few weeks after his betrothal. He 
had always been most affectionate to his 
royal grandmother, and never forgot he) 
birthday. For vers on those occasions he 
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from her own lips some of her experiences, 
and the horrors she and others had had to 
endure. Her Majesty offered her the Red 
Cross, and presented it with her own hands, 
and from that time forth took the warmest 
interest in her welfare. 

When the ss. Elbe was lost. the Queen 
telegraphed her regrets through Lloyd's, 
and asked after the condition of the rescued, 
inquiring whether there were any other sur- 
vivors. She was much interested in Miss 
Boecker, the German girl who lay, brave and 
patient, for so many hours in the bottom of a 
hoat soaked with sea-water in that bitter winter 
weather, and was, in the long run, little the 
worse for it. This young lady was governess 
in a family at Portsmouth, and the Queen ex- 
pressed a wish to see her over at Osborne. She 
went, accompanied by her employers, and had 
an audience of her Majesty, with whom was 
the Empress Frederick, The Empress did 
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DISASTER IN DECEMBER, 157%, 


it Co, Aberdeen.) 


had given her, bit by bit, a complete little 
service of silver plate for her early cup of 
tea ovr chocolate, and it is said that the Queen 
always uses it. These, and his other small 
attentions, were very dear and welcome to 
her heart, and the Empire fully realised the 
severity of the blow that called forth the 


following letter: 
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as it does whether mortals 
letter 
immediately 
f the Duke and Duchess 


Time passed on, 
are sad or glad, and the Queen’s next 
to the public was a cheerful one, 
after the marriage o 
of York. 

‘Windsor Castle, 
** July 10, 1893. 


“The Queen wishes once again to express to her 
people how much gratified and touched she has been 
by the great loyalty and devotion to herself and her 
family which have been so strikingiy evinced on the 
occasion of the marriage of her beloved grandson, the 
Duke of York, and his dear bride, the Princess Victoria 
Mary of Teck. It is, indeed, nothing new to the 
Queen, for in weal and woe she has ever met with 
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which she feels 


sympathy, 
She knows that the people of her vast 
Empire are aware how truly her hesrt beats for 
them in all their joys and sorrows, and that in the 
existence of this tie between them and herself lies 
the real strength of the Empire. 


the warmest, kindest 


very deeply. 


‘With them the Queea joins in fervent prayer 
and wishes for the welfare and happiness of her 
dear grandchildren. ‘VICTORIA R.I.” 

This was written and her 
Majesty’s own hand. 

On the threshold of her Majesty’s Diamond 
Jubilee, the accomplishment of her 
vears of glorious and enlightened reign, her 
Jubilee message of ten years ago will be read 
in the light of a enthusiasm and 
thankfulness, 


signed by 


sixty 


renewed 


‘Windsor Casile, 
** June 24, 1887. 

‘‘| am anxious to express to my people my warm 
thanks for the kind, and more than kind, reception 
I met with on going to and returning from West- 
minster Abbey with my children and grandchildren. 

**The enthusiastic reception | met with then, as 
well as on all these eventful days in London, as 
well as in Windsor on the occasion of my Jubilee, 
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has touched me most deeply. It has shown that tne 
labour and anxiety of fifty long years, twenty-two 
of which | spent in unclouded happiness shared and 
cheered by my beloved husband, while an equal 
number were iull of sorrows and triais, borne with. 
out his sheltering arm and wise he!>, have been 
appreciated by my people. 

“This feeling, and a sense of duty towards my 
dear country and subjects, who are so inseparably 
bound up in my life, will encourage me in my task 

often a very difficult and arduous one—during the 
remainder of my life. 

‘**The wonderiul order preserved on (this occasion, 
and the good behaviour of the enormous multitudes 
assembled, merits my highest admiration. That God 
may protect and abundantly bless my country is my 
fervent prayer. “ VICTORIA RI” 


Queen Victoria's childven and grandchildren 
have every renson to arise and eall her blessed, 
and the verdict of posterity can only be that 


“She wrought her people lasting good ; 
Her court was pure, her life serene ; 

God gave her peace; her land reposed, 

A thousand claims to reverence closed 


In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen.” 
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By Evelyn Everett-Green and H. Louisa Bedford. 


, l matey py Wan Paces 


CHAPTER X. “You may have guessed that I wanted to talk to 
you about Miss Massey.” 

“Yes.” admitted Joyce frankly “IT could think 
of no other subject upon which you could wish to 
BOYC): was not allowed  consuli me.” 


“ DOE SHE CARE FOR 
ME? 


time to dwell long “And I think you must have seen for some time 
upon matters connected past that I hope to be lucky enough to win her for 
with herself, for avery my wife,” he went on abruptly. 

few days after her re- “T have guessed as much ever since I have known 


turn to London she you.” 


reived a note from ‘And I thought that my chances were fair, until” 
Mr. Masters asking her Mr. Masters paused—* this artist fellow appeared 
to grant him a private upon the scene.” 
interview on a matter “Mr. Whitman,” said Joyce, to break the rather 
of great importance painful silence that followed. 

“If IL dare trespass ‘It is only natural that anyone so beautiful as 
so far upon your kind- Miss Massey should have many suitors. I wish her 
ness, IT would ask you to be free to choose the man she loves: but I am 
upon me at my office. in earnest in my wish to marry her, and I think 


wre we should be sure to sometimes that that other fellow is only amusing 


interrupted.” he wrote himself with her. What right has he to cross my 
nd Jovee, who felt certain that path, if so!” 
the subject shed to discuss was in some way “You should ask him, not me,” said Joyec 
Marion. answered the note in person gently 
the same d that she received it “TI felt as if you were the only person with whom 
Sh i> Lat once into Mr. Masters’ private I could discuss the subject. I thought you would 
room. and he sprang up to receive her witha pleased know more about Marion's own feeling on the 
smile subject than anyone else. Have I any chance, do 
“It i u x mi to come at once,” he said you think! Does she care for me or this new 
lia fated to bring you nothing but friend, whom she only met a few weeks ago? I 
First you had to doctor my little boy,and will not put her to the pain of refusing me, if sh¢ 
| 1 r help, or at any rate your advice.’ prefers Whitman.” 

“You forget how kind you have been to me,” said He had paused in his walk up and down the room, 

Joye Is Arthur quite well and stood before Joyce's chair waiting her reply 
“Quite we hank you. He clamoured for you “I don't think I know any more about it than 
incessantly after you left. T could only pacify him you do,” she said at last. “She is frank up toa 
by pr sing that it should not be very loug before certain point, but beyond that she holds her tongue. 
he saw you again: so you must help me to ket pmy and I never force her confidence. I honestly think 
v Mrs. Hardy. she has no fixed view for her life yet. She says 
Jovee ed 1 waited for Mr. Masters to pro- that she likes to enjoy everything just as it comes, 
l I] | s throat, and bean pacing rest- She is as vrreat an enigma to me as she is to 


s€s5i) LOW the room you, 
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“She meets Whitman constantly, I suppose?” 

* Nearly every day, upon one pretext or another. 
Her intimacy with Mrs. Wilson has forwarded their 
meeting. If you really ask my advice, it seems to 
me that, after all, your simplest and most direct 
way of finding out the truth is to ask her 
yourself.” 

“Thank you. Mrs. Hardy. I have felt since she 
stayed in my house that I must soon bring matters 
to a climax, for [ cannot bear the suspense much 
longer. But” (with a faint smile) “I suppose I am 
rather a coward: I wished to have a sure and 
certain hope before I put my fate te the test. and 
it entered my head to consult you I knew at 
any rate you would tell me the exact truth as far 
as you knew it.” 

‘Tam afraid I have not been any help,” answered 
Joyce sadly. 

“Yes, indeed you have aid Mr. Masters vrate- 
fully. giving her his hand. “I have no sister to 
consult, my mother is a little difficult sometimes, 
and you have been my true friend, Kvery man 
needs one 

*I wonder if Marion will be so twice mad as to 
refuse such an wxcellent man as that?” thought 
Joyce as she went home. 

The event of that day did not seem likely to 
favour his suit. however. Marion came in earlier 
than usual. and told Joyce that she was engaged to 
go out to an open-air concert. 

“With Mrs, Wilson, [ suppose 
little wearily. 

‘Not with Mrs. Wilson to-night.” said Marion, 


said Joyce. a 


calmly arranging her hat. “I am going with Mr. 
Whitman. Is not this a lovely hat, Joyce? I 
bought it to-day. I got it cheap, as it is the end 
of the season—which reminds me that you want a 
new hat badly. Yours is so shabby 

Joyee half thought that Marion was chattering 
on so fast to drown any remonstrance that she 
might make about her going out alone with Mr. 
Whitman, but she was not to be so easily set 


aside 

‘It is impossible that you can mean what yon 
say. he said quietly. “You would never be so 
mad as to go out to an open-air evening concert 


with Paul Whitman 

“Why not’ I know him very well. and lik 
him very much. What is to hinder my going with 
him. if I choosé 

The fact that you are a lady and not a shop- 
irl.” said Joyce angrily. 

Marion’s eyes flashed, but she laughed contemptu- 


ously 
“Do you think IT mind what anyone thinks! I 
have only myself to please. It amuses me to go 
I always do as I like: I am my own mistress.” 
‘But unless you are engaged to Mr. Whitman 
you shall nef go.” said Joyce, with a pale, set face 
“Tf you are engaged to him, you must please 


What right have vou to dictate to me. T should 
like to kno aid Marion. now thoroughly roused 


list 






He will be waiting for me now” (pulling out her 
watch); “I expect to have a delightful evening,” 

She moved towards the door, but quick as thought 
Joyce sprang before her and locked it. Marion's 
eyes fairly sparkled with passion. 

“Give me the key.” she said in a low voice, 
“What right have you to detain me?” 

‘Every right,” replied Joyce. looking fearlessly 
into Marion’s angry face. “It is my house, and I 
am a married woman. I should feel myself to 
blame the rest of my life if I let you carry out this 
foolish whim, which when you are calmer you will 
recognise us a simple act of madness. You would 
regret it for ever, Marion. I entreat you to give 
it up.” 

~“As long as I am under your roof. although I 
am only a lodger,” said Marion, “1 suppose I must 
obey you; but I realise now that I was mad 
ever to come, To morrow l shall leave you I 
prefer the dirtiest lodgings and a pilfering Jand- 
lady to the loss of my freedom. 

‘To-morrow you may do as you like, if to-night 
you will please me,” said Joyce gently. She was 
wounded to the very heart; but the victory was 
hers, and she felt somehow as if she had befriended 
Mr. Masters as well as Marion. 

“And who is to inform Paul that I am detained 
at home!” asked Marion. 

‘IT will go and tell him, if you will let me,” 
replied Joyce, who had completely regained her 
self-possession. 

‘Yes; as you have taken the management of 
this concern, you can carry it through,” said Marion; 
so Joyce unlocked the door and made her way to 
the bottom of the staircase. 

‘I thought you were never coming,” said a re- 
proachful voice. 

“It is not Miss Massey; it is I, Mrs. Hardy,” 


said Joyce breathlessly 


‘Is not Miss Massey coming!” asked Paul in a 
voice of extreme astonishment. 
‘No, she is not,” said Joyce shortly. “It is not 


her fault, it is mine; so please lay all the blame 
upon my shoulders. 

Paul broke into a short laugh. 

‘Since when have you taken to controlling Miss 
Massey’s actions, Mrs. Hardy 
said Joye wearily ~T cannot 
1 public. Will you 


‘Since to-nigh 








stop to discuss the matter now i 
come and see me to-morrow 1 believe I have 
vood reason for the line that T am taking. 

Paul could not help respecting the pale, earnest 
fave that looked up into his 

[ will come, then.” he said shortly. ~ Good- 
night. Tell Marion But Joyce had vanished. 
She would be the bearer of no messave. 

“What did he say!” inquired Marion, whose 
temper had cooled a little. 

‘I took all the blame. and he talked of you by 
vour Christian name 

Marion had the vrace to blush, 

‘He has no right to doi he said 


So -T thouelit aid dover “and 1 did not 

















WHEN TH MORNING COMETH. 
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er “jf you had not been so intolerably provoking “Is not Branscombe Park somewhere that 
d masterful. I would beg your pardon, Joyce. neighbourhood !" inquired Marion when she heard 
ht said Marion, softening a little. “I don’t want to of the proposed expedition. 
; to-morrow, but you must give me a fair amount “Yes; it is only a few miles away, I think.” 
iberty That day's post brought a letter Cicely 
I want you to stay with until you marry, Elmes to Joyce. 
Marion “It seems to me not unlikely that work,’ 
y Joyce fe e had undertaken no light task as you cail it so impressively, may bring you down 
uttempting to direct Marion’s life—indeed, was into our neighbourhood, and if so. re- 
, n inclined terly to repent her rashness. A member that it is a promise that come 
rrel with Marion had been the first result of to us. Anyway, mother thinks that will be 
erference, and a few days afterwards she interested in the installation of bishop, 
d an extremely painful interview with Paul and invites you down for the ceremony shall 
Whitman be really angry if you do not come. shall 
I have yme t ask for some explanation of have the absolute disposal of your own 
onduct the other nig Mrs. Hardy he So wrote Cicely, and Joyce smiled over that bright 
g Surely you are overstepping the limits of kind letter. Lady Elmes, too, enclosed note of 
ul iship w M Massey and myself. Why do vraceful invitation There seemed or 
nterfere It is more my aunt's duty to ask sufficient reason for refusing it, and ye was with 


[love Marion dearly. I only 
or her good. but I don't 
to wreck her life 
passing flirtation 
I would ask her to marry 
morrow, if I had the 
ns,” said Paul, goaded into 


Never unt that moment 
he given his admiration 
Marion a solid shape ; but 


er slipping 


vrasp. he began to 
hat passing fancy 
pened into ve, that it 
inbearab to him to 


f her marrying any- 
els ut ww could he 


sk anyone share his very 


Wi 11 he quite 


home 





Forgive me I have vexed you,” replied Joyce 


itentions than yours.” said Paul with consider- 
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great misgiving that Joyce wrote her acceptance, Joyce looked a little hurt, but the next moment 
for she dreaded the encounter with county society. Marion caught her in her arms and kissed her. 
‘I don't like leaving you at all, Marion,” said “You are a stupid little woman to take all ] 
Joyce the day before her journey. “It is horrid for say in earnest You need not look so horribly 
you to be here by yourself.” hurt. I know you are the best friend that I have 
* Pray don’t feel uneasy on my account,” answered in the world, and sometimes [ feel as if I shall 
Marion with a mischievous laugh. “I am going play with you until I lose you”; and to Joyce's ex. 


to stay for a day or so with Mrs. Wilson. She was treme astonishment she saw tears in Marion's eyes, 











“It was Palgrave."—p. 689. 





so astonished when she heard that you were going “| never give up caring for anybody that I have 
to Branscombe Pak. I think that she was a littl once loved,” said Joyce simply ; “but lately I thought 
envious, I had lost your friendship by speaking the truth 
* Well. I only wish she were going in my stead, which you found unpalatable. 
and that I was to stay here with you,” said Joyce, * No,” replied Marion, “I give you free leave to 
smiling. say what you like to me at any time; but I also 
I don't altogether echo the wish,” said Marion warn you that it is unlikely I shall take your advice. 
candidly. “I am sure I shall be glad to sce you I shall please myself to the end And Marion, 
again, but I expect to have a very amusing time ashamed of her tears. started to her feet, and began 
whilst you are away. You over-chaperon me a humming a tune. 


little, you know Marion's softened mood was still upon her the 


























WHEN 


next day, and she insisted on accompanying Joyce 
to Paddington and seeing her off As the train 
puffed out of the railway station Joyce put out her 
head to catch a last glimpse of her friend. A man 
was standing by her; Joyce was familiar with the 
tall. graceful figure, the yellow beard and brown 
velveteen coat. Paul Whitman had come to escort 
Marion back, and she was talking to him with such 
animation that she quite failed to notice the hand- 
kerchief Joyce waved in farewell. Joyce gave a 
tick sigh as she settled herself in her corner. 
Certainly Marion’s was a nature that she could 
not understand, and she was almost glad to be 
leaving her to her own way for a day or two. The 


ong journey, during which she buried herself in 
a book, was refreshing rather than fatiguing, as 
it vave a new turn to her thoughts. 

Hours passed by unheeded, and when at last she 
pulled out her watch, and discovered that in another 
hour she would be at her destination, she wondered 

the quickness with which the day had slipped 
way She closed her book, and watched the 
shadows chasing each other on the far distant 
hills, and became suddenly alive to the beauty of 

country around her. 

The train drew up at the last stopping place 
efore Thorp { man came leisurely down the 
platform, looking into each carriage as he passed. 
He opened the door of Joyce's carriage, seated him- 
self in the corner opposite her, and took off his 
hat with a smile of welcome. It was Palgrave. 

How do you do, Mrs. Hardy? I have been 
spending the day in Newton, and I promised my 

ter to be on the look-out for you here,’ he 
said 


CHAPTER XI. 
\ FISH OUT OF WATER. 


THER visitors for 


disgorged by the train which drew up at 


Sranscombe Park were 





tation: an archdeacon, who was 
fuming over lost luggage; an elderly 

lady whose dressing-case alone seemed an overpower- 
¥ care for her lady's maid, so big were its pro- 

portions; and a young girl and her brother. who 
l by his Christian name and were evi- 
tently relations. .Palgrave marshalled the guests to 
alarge omnibus that waited for them at the station, 


soothed the agitation of the archdeacon, and took 


His own seat on the outside with the driver. Joyce 

suddenly desolate. All the others knew each 
other, and were busily talking ; she was an outsider 
and had no business to be there. She had no reason 
to complain of her welcome, however, when she 
atrived at the house ; Cicely greeted her with rap- 


ture and open arms, and Lady Kimes accorded 


her a kindly elvome. 

_ Ucely took her to her room after tea, and gave 

ler a hasty résumé of the list of the guests. 
Searcely anybody has come yet; to-morrow we 

shall be packed full. The elderly lady with the 


“cep voice is mother’s aunt, Lady Marston—rather 
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a bore. but we were obliged to have her. The best 
thing about her is her diamonds. Look at them 
to-night. The archdeacon is amusing when he is 
not cross ; he will cheer up when his portmanteau 
arrives, and Charlie and Janie Garth are my cousins. 
and rather nice. You will like them, I think. 
You are to wear these red roses and maidenhair. 
I got them on purpose for you. Oh, what a lovely 
grey frock! I want you to look pretty to-night. 
I shall come and fetch you down to dinner.” And 
with a nod and a smile Cicely was gone. 

Joyce sighed as she reflected that the dress that 
excited Cicely’s admiration was one that her hus- 
band had given her just before the smash had 
come. and which Marion’s clever fingers had re- 
modelled to the latest fashion. She was so habitu- 
ally modest that she was not aware that she 
looked extremely pretty when she came down into 
the drawing-room a few minutes before dinner ; 
but to Palgrave, who had never seen her before in 
anything but the simplest of morning dresses. her 
appearance was almost a revelation, and his eyes 
followed her as Lady Elmes brought up Sir Edward 
and introduced him to her. He saw by Sir Edward's 
genial manner that he was at once attracted by 
the simple, unassuming grace of his guest. Pal- 
yvrave was told off to take Joyce into dinner, and 
they soon fell into the easy, sympathetic talk that 
had wiled away many ai hour on board ship. Joyce 
became animated, and was enjoying herself, when 
a rather unforeseen turn in the conversation brought 
her back roughly to her real position. 

“Do you ride, Mrs. Hardy?” inquired Sir 
Edward in his loud, genial voice from the top of 
the table. ‘ee you do—and most Australians do—I 
will give you a mount to-morrow, and that lazy 
fellow there shall show you something of the 
It will be a charity to find him some- 
thing to do. 


country. 


Joyce coloured painfully, 

‘I can ride, but it is some time since I was 
on horseback. and I have not a habit w’'th me, 
thank you,” she said. 

*Ah! now I daresay you could put us all to 
shame on horseback. Cicely could rig you out, I 
aim sure, I expect you had some frisky horses on 
your ranch,’ went on Sir Edward, whosy one idea 
of life in the colonies was that everyone lived 
in the bush ‘You have left your husband behind 
you, IT understand.” 

There was a dead silence, and Cicely, glancing 
at Joyce's face, saw that she had turned white to 
the very lips. 

‘ Yes.” she said in a low, clear voice, “ but I 
hope he will join me in a few months’ time.” 

Palgrave never looked at her, but was conscious 
of her agitation, and he heard her breath coming 
and going quickly. Ife immediately engayed Sir 
Edward in conversation about the iniquities of the 
local council, and never glanced at his neighbour 
again until the end of dinner. 

* Would you come for a ride, if I arranged it. 
to-morrow morning!” he asked at last, in an 
undertone. ‘ 
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to-morrow you shall do just 
what you like. There are heaps 




























































of books of reference in the 
library here; and if I can be 
of any humble assistance jp 
matters of detail I © shall 
be only too delighted.” 

‘I shall not let you slip out 
of everything,” said Cicely when 
she went into Joyce’s room to 
hid her good-night. “ You will 
behave like one of us to-morrow 
morning; by which I mean 


that you shall enjoy yourself, 
In the afternoon, if you are 
wood, I will drive you into 


ve er 


Thorpe and leave you to moon 
about the cathedral as long as 
you like by yourself. and [ 
will send the carriage for you 


= 


at any time you choose to 


name. 
‘I don't want to vive you 


een ee ge 
= = 


. 


any trouble. Leave me to find 


my own way back to-morrow.” 

“We shall see.’ laughed 
Cicely. “ By the way. I hope 
you like mother. She is quite 
the nicest person in the world, 
The chief reason why I wanted 
you to come was that you 
should see mother.” 

Joyce laughed 

“Tt would be more to the 
point if I said that I hope Lady Elmes did not 
object greatly to a perfect stranger being foisted 
upon her. I had great hesitation in accepting her 
very kind invitation 

‘Of course she likes you, cried Cice ly brightly. 

If she did not accept my assurance that you 
were delightful—which she did—she was bound to 
believe Uncle Frank. 

The next day Cicely was as gvod as her word 
and after luncheon ordered her pony phaeton. and 


Cicely was as good as her word. 


“No, I would much rather not,” said Joyce drove Joyce to Thorpe, in company with the arch- 
quickly. “J ought to go to Thorpe and pick up deacon, who had business in the town. 
all the particulars that I can about the cathedral. “The carriage will be in the Close to bring you 
I must do the work I was sent down here for both back at half-past six,” said Cicely. * I shall 
But I am out of place here; I ought never to not come with it. as we are expecting a lot of 
have come. people, and mother will want me to help her.” 

The words were wrung from her, and Palerave “If by any chance I get late, I hope you will 


could not keep some of the sympathy he felt for not wait for me,” said Joyce, before she parted from 
her out of his manner as he said her companion. “I want to see as much as I can 
[ was anxious for you to come. I am sorry of the cathedral and town, and T can easily walk 


if it is a failure, | thought you looked ill when out to Branscombe Park It cannot be more than 


I saw vou in London. and it seemed as if change two miles away. 
of air and seene. and Cicely’s « muipanionship. would Then began Joyce's happiest time since her ar- 
be good for you rival Inside the cathedral there was much bustle 


‘It was very kind of you, aid Jovee grate of preparation for the function of the morrow. 
fully: “ but a woman who goes about without het flurried vergers were giving orders about the ar- 
husband often finds herself in a false position rangement of seats; the clergy flitted hither and 

* Well. I have said that you shall be as free thither; and Joyce. having asked permission of 
as air here,’ interposed Palgrave hastily. raging one of the officials, was suffered to make her ow? 


inwardly at his brother-in-law’s stupidity; “so way about without the usual verger who conducted 
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WHEN THI 


visitors 1 \t last there was a_ partial 

lull, and bells began to chime for evening 

prayers 

’ Tovee had walting for some tink for ad- 
ssiun to t tower, as she particularly wished to 


et a view of the town and surrounding hills from 

top. Once more she went to the door and put 
no verger was in sight, but the 
wv was unfastened, and Joyce, thinking that she 

d pay the extra charge for ascending the tower 
prepared to ascend the steep stair- 

5 Tl wlls had ceased, and she knew that 
service hat begun, for from the gallery that she 

st reached + heard faint sounds of singiny 

e up t el She paused for a minute to 

revain h reath, then passed once more into the 

Jark ase \ noisy party were descending, and 

staircas is so narrow that Joyce had to 

lraw into the bell-chamber to let them pass. 

‘ id their voices growing less and less dis- 

she made her way upwards, and a rush of 

and the gradual brightening of the light 
showed her that she was nearing the top. 

Once there, Joyce felt rewarded for her climb 
in exquisite chain of hills deepening 
t ifter sunshine into every possible shade 
completely encircling the town, 
ch nestled in the valley. She saw far below 
er the bishop's palace. with the shining moat sur- 
yundings | smiled as she noticed how from 
er great height the people who sauntered across 

Close looked simple pigmies. and the carriages 
\ lraw ip outside seemed no laryver than 

She Los ll count of time as she leant over 
wa yr at the surrounding view. She 
ved fe adequate words by which she might 

y to others the sense of her own enjoyment 

rroun » beauty, and. taking out her 
00k h tted down the rough outline ot 

Suddenly the bells 


ed slowly and Joyce woke up 


he cathedral. 


he trusted that her ears had de- 
l her must surely be a quarter fe six, 


at she heard striking! She 


1 out her own watch, and was dismayed t 
1 that she had been upon the top of the tower 
more than an hour. She began a hasty descent 
1 rather a beating heart, for she remembered 
10 one knew she was here: even the people 
iad passed her on the staircase were, she 
urht naware of her presence, as she had stood 

n the bell-chamber to let them pass. 
At last she whed the bottom, and found she 
locked tower for the night! She shook 
100 t her feeble strenyth. she shouted 
p ol r voice, but the only answer was 
» from the staircase: there was no dis- 
g x th { that the vergers, not knowing 
s up inthe tower, had locked up 


dra vone home Possibly, if she 
Went back to the door of the gallery that ran 
transept, she might see if there was 
e cathedral; so once more she 


began to clim There was perfect calm as she 
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looked down: net a soul was in the place but 
herself. 

It was certainly a disagreeable position in which 
she was placed, and she was all the more annoyed 
in reflecting that it was her own folly that was 
to blame. One more expedient presented itself to 
her mind. She knew that the pony phaeton was 
to be at the Close at half-past six to pick up the 
archdeacon and herself If she could only get 
back to the top of the tower quickly enough, she 
might succeed in attracting the attention of either 
the archdeacon or the coachman, but no time must 
be lost. She clambered breathlessly up the broken 
staircase, past the vreat bells. up and up, not paus- 
ing for an instant, till, widdy and faint with the 
speed at which she had come, she found herself 


once more on the top of the tower 


She looked anxiously in the direction where she 
knew that the carriage would be waiting for her, 
and there, sure enough, it stood. She knew it 
again instantly by its shape and the pair of white 
ponies. It still waited. She shouted at the top 
of her voice, she took out her handkerchief and 
waved it. and experienced in a faint degree the 





She clambered breathlessly up. 
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feelings of a shipwrecked mariner whose signals of 
distress fail to attract the attention of a passing 
vessel as she saw the coachman, evidently tired of 
waiting, whip up his horses and drive off. Her 
last chance of release for the night had gone. It 
was more than unlikely that anyone would look 
up to her height, and she was extremely doubt- 
ful if the handkerchief that she still fluttered 
could be seen from below. She determined to stay 
up there as long as sufficient daylight remained 
to give anyone down below a ehance of observing 
her. 

Time dragged by. It was past eight o'clock, and 
Joyce saw that thick, lowering clouds were gather- 
ing upon the hills; the excessive heat of the day 
seemed likely to culminate in a thunder-storm, and 
presently a few heavy drops warned her that she had 
better seek a shelter. In the gathering gloom she 
found it difficult to grope her way down to the 
bell-chamber, which she reached with a sigh of 
thankfulness. She crouched dewn against the door- 
way. feeling strangely desolate in the gathering 
darkness. A vivid flash of lightning lit up the 
belfry with awful clearness, followed instantaneously 
by such a fearful clap of thander that it seemed 
as if the tower must be rent asunder, and the 
clappers of the bells jangled with the jar. She 
was not naturally nervous, bat to-night strange 
new fears haunted her: she glanced fearfully about 
her. expecting the vivid flashes to reveal awful faces 
and forms in the corners around; she dare not re- 
main there any longer—she must get down at any 
hazard. So, groping with her hands from step to 
step, she made her descent, until once more she 
found herself in the narrow gallery that overlooked 
the transept. 

It was not until dinner-time. at eight o'clock, 
that her absence was noticed at Branscombe Park. 
A large party was assembled in the drawing-room 
awaiting the summons for dinner. Cicely was one 
of the last to appear. and Palgrave saw by her 
manner that something was wrong. 

“Uncle Frank.” she said in an undertone, “do 
you know anything about Mrs. Hardy! They left 
her in Thorpe to roam about the cathedral. The 
carriage went for her and the archdeacon at 
half-past six. She had told the archdeavon that 
if she were not at the place of meeting, she 
would walk out by herself later, but she has 
not returned 

“T daresay something has happened to detain 
her. There is a storm brewing; possibly she saw it, 
and has taken refuge somewhere,” said Palgrave 

Cicely looked dissatisfied with the supposition. 

‘It is very unlikely that she would stop out sv 
late. I feel very uneasy about her” 

* Keep cocl about it, Cicely.” said Palgrave, who 
was really not happy himself. “Mrs. Hardy is the 
kind of woman who hates a fuss. Get hold of 
your mother; tell her what has happened, and say 
I have taken the dog-cart te Thorpe, and shall 
not return until I know what has become of 
her 


* Oh, thank you so much,” said Cicely. “I will 






promise to behave well, but, to tell the truth, I am 
horribly frightened 

Palgrave slipped from the room unobserved by 
anyone, and went down to the stables, and, much 
to the astonishment of the coachman, gave orders 
for the speedy harnessing of the horse to the dog. 
cart, as it was necessary that he should at once go 
into Thorpe. 

Already the threatened storm had begun, and ing 
very heavy shower Frank drove out of the yard 
The moment he turned into the road he lashed the 
horse into a gallop. and regardless of the lightning 
and thunder, which were almost incessant, flew along 
the road towards Thorpe. When he arrived there, 
he put up the panting horse at an inn, aad 
made his way to the house of the nearest verger, 
telling him that he thought it possible that a lady 
friend of his was locked up accidentally in the 
cathedral. 

“Tt ain't likely, sir; but as you seem really 
anxious about the lady, I will come with you 
gladly.” 

* Thanks.” said Palgrave ; “and if we are success. 
ful in finding her, I will double your fee.” 

The verger’s house was not far from the 
cathedral, and he took a lantern in his hand, 
They entered by the door which led into one of 
the transepts, and Joyee, as she sat cramped and 
tired in the gallery above, suddenly rose to her 
feet with a cry of joy She was not forgotten 
then, after all! Mr. Palgrave had come in search 
of her. 

“Mr. Palgrave.’ she called in a loud voice, “I 
am here; I have been locked up for hours in the 
tower.’ 

* All right, Mrs. Hardy. Stay where you are 
until I bring a light to show you the way 
down.” 

* Well, this beats all!” said the verger ; “ she've 


been up there for hours 


CHAPTER NIL. 


A NEW SENSATION, 
YHAT a perfectly splendid article you will 
write upon this cathedral after the 


many hours that you have had to de- 

liberate upon its details!” said Pal- 
yrave, as he carefully wrapped Joyce in a rug 
preparatory for the drive home The rain had 
ceased, and a watery moon was faintly reflected in 
the splashes on the road, as they drove rapidly in 
the direction of Branscombe Park. 

‘IT have not had time yet to express my contri- 
tion for my utter stupidity.” said Joyce, who, en- 
veloped in her wraps. felt a sense of protection 
and comfort that had Jong been foreign to her. 
She felt grateful for the friendship that his action 
had expressed. 

A figure in white was waiting about in the hall 
as they drove up to the door of Branscombe Park, 
and almost before Joyce had got inside Cicely’s 


arms were about her neck. 
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want to know 


you 





get on 


down to Wilton Place any more? 
how does poor Mr. Masters get on with that tire- 


some Miss Massey ?” 


‘I will write to you, if you wish it,” 
“and please don't call Miss Massey 


Joyce, smiling ; 
names. She may be tiresome, but I am very fond 
of her.” And so the question of Marion’s behaviour 


was safely shelved. 


‘I shall se 


lot of 


you 


to London,” continued Cicely 
We are all 
directly for the shooting, and we generally spend 


for some time 


yet. 


Christmas here ; 


come to town.” 


Cicely insisted 


next day; she 


and more lade 
ness Which she felt she could never repay. 
is another pleasant page in 


| supp se 


n 


that 


but 


on 


with 


this 


laden 


given 


early in the 


coming to 
with flowers 
a sense of gratitude for kind- 
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my life that is closed.” thought Joyee, as the London 
hack. 


come in whe 


express bore her swiftly 
Marion had not 
her flat. 
* Perhaps she may not come home to-night 


n Joyce got back to 


She 
is very much wrapped up in her new friends,” she 
said to herself, yet she could not help a momentary 
Marion should not 


Marion. did come 


feeling of disappointment that 
have been there to meet her. But 
home, footsteps, a few 


atter Jovee's preparations were complete. 


with slow. listless minutes 


I am so glad you have come back,” she said, 


the weary look passing from her face as she glanced 


first at Joyce and then at the table that was so 
prettily set out ‘I have missed you more than 
[ thought it possible to miss anybody. I came 


home last night. My visit was a complete failure 


To tell the truth, Mrs, Wilson and T have quar- 
relled, and I don’t think that we shall ever be 
friends again 

But what about inquired Joyvee. who had 


somehow always felt that the 


friendship sO quickly 
begun might come to an untime ly end, 

horrid 
woman,” continued Marion excitedly : 
that I blind as 


out before 


designing. wicked 
“and to think 
find it 


She is a woman, a 


have been so never to 


You must not forget that 
a good deal of kindness.” 


She has simply been playing with me. It 


she has shown you 
rejoined Joyee gravely. 

was 
not my presence that she cared for: she used me 
as a tool, a ecat’s paw to scrape acquaintance with 
Mr. Masters. I saw that I was out of favour on 
the first evening of my arrival Mr. Masters came 


to dinner, and he talked to me nearly all the even- 


inv—at least. as far as courtesy to his hostess would 


allow him. But Paul was impertinent: he 


Masters—-he, of 


ques- 


tioned my right to encourage Mr. 


whom [ never set eves on until a few 


all pe ople, 


months ago: and [ got angry. and told him to 
mind his own business 
* Poor Mr. Whitman aid Joyee sympathet- 
ically 
And to make matters better. Mrs. Wilson inter- 
fered.” went on Marion, disregarding Joyce's ex- 
elamation. “She took me in hand and gravely 
lectured me, told me that was almost bound to 


accept Paul—who had nev proposed to me—and 


said that. if IT had had any other intention, I was 
an egregious flirt. Pretty good from her, was it 
not And Marion broke inte a scornful laugh. 
‘She said that IT was admirably suited for him, 


beguiled Mr 

make him 
I should never conform enough to 
.ete.: and at last I told her that I 
husband for myself 
asked, and then 


box, and came away.” 


Masters into proposing 
before the 


should miserable 

ir Was ove! 
h . deas, ete 
enough to choose a 
wanted one, or whet I was 


I went up-stairs. packed my 


And is this to be the end ef it all?” inquired 
Jovee 

I wrote a note afterwards and thanked her 
for all that she has done for me: but she has not 
answered it so I suppose hat is he end, 
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“Did Paul—Mr. Whitman, I 
you were going!” 

‘IT never saw him 
Marion. 
Joyee sat silent. sorely puzzled what to ad vise, 
Happily for 
taken out of her 


mean—know that 


after that with his 


scene 


aunt,” replied 


or whether to give any advice at all. 
her, matter was 
hands by a ring at the door-bell. 

~The plot thickens.” Marion, with a little 
laugh. “It is Paul, or Mr, 
Masters, or both. Allow me to answer the bell,” 


She returned in a moment with Paul Whitman. 


perhaps, the 


said 


reckless sure to be 


and Joyce's hasty glance at his face showed that 
looked anxious. He did 
of her 


the artist harassed and 


not seem aware presence, and she slipped 
from the room 

Paul did not sit down. but strode to the window, 
and rested his hand on the sash. 

“Why did you leave 
abruptly 

“Mrs. Wilson and I 
not to put too fine a 


If she believes all she said of me, it was certainly 


us so suddenly!” he began 
had a difference of opinion; 


point upon it, we quarrelled 


time that we parted.’ 


“Was your difference of opinion your quarrel 
about me?” said Paul. She had not my sanction 


to interfere, Marion.” 

* Miss Massey, please.” interposed Marion haughtily 
*T have never given you the right to call me by 
my Christian name.” 
said Paul, 
claim 


* You shall play with me no longer.” 
nor, “7 
you to marry 
to her feet. 
that I can do nothing but 
I am. as your aunt told me, 


that I must 


turning and facing have come to 
that right. I want 
Marion, too, had risen 


And you, too, think 


me,” 


with a man—that 
flirt 
suppose that you 
I am glad that you have 
*T am glad 


play 


such an egregious She said 


marry you. | have come now in 
obedience to her orders. 
come,” continued Marion vehemently. 
to be able to tell you that I 
at the command of another, that my life is my own 
to do what I like 

“Ts clearly not given to me,” replied Paul, witha 
look on his handsome face, “I doubt 
doubt if you have 


will marry no man 


with, and my love 


strange, set 


if it is any man’s. I almost 


any love to give. If I had as much money at my 
back as your other suitor,gou would, perhaps, give 
me a different answer. It is comfort, ease, position, 
the possession of a man’s 
you shall 


eare for, not 
Marion: for 
then | 


that yon 
heart. Listen this once 


hear me out, and will go and trouble you 
no more. [I admired 


we first met, but not until quite lately did I wake 


you from the moment that 
up to the fact that you were an absolute necessity 
to my happiness, that the days when we did not 
meet were a blank, that the your voice 
set all my pulses beating with joy, that 1 dreamed 
of your beautiful face, whether waking or sleeping. 
The world was full of you, wherever I went. I 
did not tell you, I did not dare then to ask you 
I lead a very precarious exist- 


sound of 


to share my fate. 
ence. and I waited, hoping soon to have something 


more definite to offer vou; but I made a mistake, I 
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hat +} Tt maddened me to see your pretty ways Now it is not too late to alter; but if you marry 
to that he man [ thought till then that you Mr. Masters when you love me, you will be doing 
} liked hin t were ready to love me, and for the i wicked, as well as a wilful aet 
momen eemed to me as if you were foiling us Ile was near the door now. and stood still wait- 
ge oth | | things to you then that [ have re- ing for her to speak, but no answer came. She 
f cretted ever since, and my aunt has made things did not turn her head, and in another moment he 
worse, it ms was gone Marion heard the clang of the door as 
Yes 1 Marion slowly, “she has mace it closed behind him 
t things much worse. I have taken my fate into my ‘Paul she cried; but he had yone and was 
if wn hands and settled it—very well. 
wding to your view of my char- 
an toy I ve no love to give. you > “ 
lat uu cannot deny the words : SS 3 
lid rly the man with the most : 
ed vho asks me to marry him = 
make me the happiest; and | 
wve chosen him: I mean to marry 
Vr. Master = 
You ire not telling me the ~ = 
truth,” said Paul fiercely =. 
I I am. for once.” replied Marion, = 
~(l iulthough you credit me with being : 
alse in everything. Mr. Masters 
yrote to 1 yesterday and asked 
re e to mar? him. I did not answer 
! the letter t I waited. 
You have not answered it now.” 
eried Paul entreatingly. 
y I have, I have! And suddenly 
Marion oke into passionate 
veeping 
im “You must not ery. Marion,” said 
Paul oice hoarse with agita- 
ym “7 ob of yours) goes 
straight to my heart: and for a 
moment n hand rested on her 
ning h 
in ‘Don't touch me! [ am not 
vs to touch.” burst out Marion, 
ud shaking herself free. “TI have pro- 
) mised to marry Mr. Masters, and 
I mean to keep my word. 
Yon shall not marry him. You 
ae a 
bt And you have said that I cannot 
ve ¢ t 
Iw know the truth now De 
ve 1 ve J / have an 
wnswel ‘You are not telling me the truth.” 
8 For 1 first time, as he stood 
there so angry and so defiant. Marion knew her plunging down the stairease into the street. blind 
mu wn heart. knew that she did love this man as she with disappointment and passion Marion’s repen- 
ut had never ved before: but still her pride held het tance had come too late 
c ent. and the consciousness of the promise that she Jovee found her restlessly pacing up and down 
a) d sent Mr. Masters by that evening's post that she the room. Marion tossed an open letter into Joyce's 
m vould marry him. It was all too late, she thought lap It was very short. but to Joyce's eyes there 
You forget that you have no right to questior were depths of tenderness concealed under the 
cl I 1 the subject,” she said at last “| have simple words. It was an offer of marriage from Mr. 
: tten to Mr. Masters to-night to accept his kind Masters. Marion's back was turned to Joyce when 
I proposa He, at any rate, shall not have to twit she looked up with a questioning gaze. 
y falseness, “T have accepted him. Joyce,” she said, a touch 
t- Then it is useless for me to stay longer: but of defiance in her tone: “he can give me all I 
2 if you are making a mistake, it is a very fatal one, want. I am sick of everything and everybody. I 
I Mari y will wreck the lives of two men am going to try a new sensation 
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GLUTTONY. 


By the Ven. W. M. Sinclair, D.D., Archdeacon of London and Canon of 
St. Paul’s. 


A eertain rich man 


“ ——— oo . EMPERATE = 
/ X. all things!” 
"=> Who can say 
that of him- 

self? Yet tem- 
perance in all 

















things is one of 
the leading laws 
of Christian 
conduct. The 
Apostles, under 
the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, took the example of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and reduced it to principles, which 
they illustrated in their letters to the different 
churches. We can do the same; we have the 
main features of His life and character, and we 
can draw from them the gnides for our own 
action. We have, besides, the exhortations of 
His chosen friends to the early members of the 
new society, and these are a help to us in 
settling the features of our Christian ethics, 
In addition to that, we have the moral systems 
of the most enlightened nations and the greatest 
philosophers for purposes of comparison ; and 
there can be no doubt about their united testi- 
mony: moderation in all things, and not an 
extreme in either direction. When our Lord 
remarked that the Son of Man came eating and 
drinking, and they said “ Behold a gluttonous 
man and a winebibber!” He was only calling 
attention to the malignant observation of His 
opponents, who refused to be pleased either with 
the severity of John the Baptist or with His 
own refusal to be austere. He created great 
quantities of generous wine on one oceasion to 
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increase innocent happiness ; and it was clearly 
His custom to accept invitations to hospitable 
entertainments. He taught mankind by His 
example to receive with thankfulness all God’s 
good gifts, and He had no condemnation for 
blameless enjoyments. 

At the same time, He was strong in His de 
nunciation of all excess. He warned against the 
pleasures of this life, which choke the word. 
“Take heed to yourselves,” He said on another 
occasion, “lest at any time your hearts be over- 
charged with surfeiting and drunkenness.” And 


fared sumptuously every day.” 


again, He spoke against the evil servant who should 
say in his heart, “My lord delayeth his coming,” 
and should begin to eat and drink with the 
drunken. “Woe unto you that are full,” He 
cried, when His soul was peculiarly stirred by 
human woes and wickedness, “for ye shall 
hunger.” And it was one of the characteristics 
of the godless selfishness of the rich man in the 
parable of Lazarus that he put no restraint on 
his appetite, had no ideal of healthy simplicity 
in private life, had no concern at all for the poor, 
but lived to please himself, and fared sumptuously 
every day. 

In our extreme anxiety about the danger which 
as a people we incur by the national sin of excess 
in alcoholic drink, we are apt to neglect altogether 
the no less fatal and suicidal sin of cntemperate 
eating. So much have our thoughts been directed 
to drunkenness, that we have by common consent 
resigned the use of the word “ intemperance” to 
designate that particular vice, whereas it applies 
in reality just as much to self-indulgence in food 
and to ali other kinds of extravagance. Gluttony 
seems particularly to affect men in a savage state 
of barbarism, and that advanced stage of civilisa- 
tion when primitive principles of virtue and self- 
restraint have become obsolete and the subject 
of scornful neglect. You have the Esquimaux 
gorging himself upon blubber, or the African on 
the flesh of big game; you have the victim of a 
London season obliged to hasten away at the end 
of the prolonged period of faring sumptuously 
every day to the rigid restorative discipline of the 
foreign mineral waters and baths. In the middle 
stage, when society has become morally organised 
and is yet simple, you have a proper disdain for 
such idolatry of the appetite ; you have Lycurgus 
with his plain wholesome broth for the warlike 
citizens of Sparta ; you have the hardy diet of the 
ancient Romans; you have the healthy frugal 
ity of the peasantry of the Northern nations of 
Europe. 

Now pardon me if I remind you first that there 
can be no doubt whatever that simplicity in food 
is far better not only from a religious point of 
view, but ideally and morally as well. Men re- 
quire exhorting, informing, and warning on this 
subject. “If our knowledge were exact, and our 
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means of pplication adequate, we should see 


the human being in his perfect beauty, as Pro- 
vidence probably intended him to be; in that 
harmonious proportion and complete balance of 


all parts, in which he came out from the hands of 
his Maker, in whose Divine image we are told he 
was in the beginning made.”* It was Bacon who 
warned us that intemperance of some kind or 
other destroys the bulk of mankind ; and that life 
may be sustained by a very scanty proportion of 
But very few in the present time 
pay any attention to the advice. The great Greek 
physician Galen believed that no man would ever 
he seized with a disease who takes sufficient care 
to avoid crudities or indigestion—that is, who eats 
no more than is good for him—and the Scottish 
physician of the last century, Cheyne, declared 
that what is eaten and drunk and taken into the 
habit is the original cause of almost all the diseases 
Which afflict mankind, excepting only external 
accidents, pestilential and contagious diseases, or 
What the body suffers from the passions of the 
mind 

“Suffice nature,” said St. Ephraim of Syria, in 
the fourth century, “ but surfeit not ; supply the 
body's needs, but offend not ; for moderate diet is 


nourishment. 


Parkes 
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the wise man’s cognisance, but surfeiting is a 
fool’s chiefest glory.” ‘“ Greediness of food,” said 
Plato, “ bringeth intemperance, lust, and contempt 
of the wise and good.” “Gluttony kills more than 
the sword,” was a saying of Samuel Butler. “A 
glutton lives like a beast, and digs his grave with 
his teeth,” wrote Cervantes. “Gluttony is the 
source of all our infirmities,” said Richard Burton, 
“and the fountain of all our diseases. As a lamp 
is choked by superabundance of oil, a fire ex- 
tinguished by excess of fuel, so is the natural 
health of the body destroyed by intemperate 
diet.” “ Most people are fond of good living, and 
no doubt you are fond of it too; but let me ask 
what it is that you call good living. For if you 
have fallen into the common mistake that eating 
immoderately of dainty food, and drinking freely 
of intoxicating liquors, if you really think that 
these things constitute good living, we by no means 
agree ; for such a course is the worst living in the 
world. The .best living must be that which is 
most conducive to health; for without health, all 
other temporal blessings are vain.” 

These warnings are by no means superfluous in 
our own age. I have already spoken of an era of 
exuberant civilisation as certain to be prolific in 
Juxury and self-indulgence. Our aristocracy, who 
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in many cases have really acted up to noble tradi- 
tions of a glorious past, have been recruited and 
almost submerged by vast numbers of persons of 
enormous wealth, many of whom—thank God!—are 
shining and glorious examples of Christian virtue, 
and magnificently generous leaders of Christian 
thought and enterprise, but amongst whom are to 
be found, as might be expected, many who have 
no inheritance of great ideas behind them, and 
whose families in many instances are animated by 
the desire of tasting to the full the delights of 


their riches, of making a competitive display of 


their resources, and of faring sumptuously every 
day. As far as society is concerned, we are now 
led by a plutocracy, not by an aristocracy at all. 
Dnring the past twenty-five years it is perfectly 
astonishing how the standard of expensiveness ut 
the table has been forced up in all the various 
classes of those who have money to spend. In 
worldly circles many people will not even go to 
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dine unless they know there is rare and super. 
excellent cookery. The hostesses of the world 
commonly complain that the men will 
not come to their entertainments unless the 
Wines are more than commonly rare and costly, 
Of course, as this happens entirely in the world, 
it does not matter much from the Christian 
point of view; but, at the same time, we must 
remember that almost all of these devotees of 
rich eating and drinking are professing Chris 
tians, and ought to be utterly different jy 
their thoughts and habits. Social gatherings 
of friends, which should be purely for high and 
stimulating conversation, become wearisome and 
burdensome him who cannot do 
without them by the multiplicity of 
and the superabundant varieties and richness of 
the dishes. And the insane influence spreads 
from one circle of society to another. Families 
of smaller resources are ruined by the mad cow- 
petition to be asjluxurions in 
these matters 


young 


even to 
Courses 


as those who 




















have more abundant means. 
So the infatuation increases. 
Plain living is left, except in 
the case of individual families, 
to the clergy as a class, the 
Nonconformists, the men of 
letters, the middle 
section, and those who cannot 
in any case afford extrava- 
gance. And yet all these 
of the kitchen and 
the vintage are prominent 
Christian so 


sensible 


votaries 


members of a 
ciety ! 

If amongst my readers there 
are any of the younger men ol 
the wealthy classes who thus 
enslave themselves to the en- 
chantments of cookery, I 
would ask them if they are 
not ashamed of such a humili- 
ating and degrading pursuit! 
Are there no more interesting 
subjects for Christian men’s 
conversation 


thoughts and 
Can you find no more happy 
and gratifying way of spend- 
ing that superfluous wealth 
which God has given you for 
nobler aims! There may, in- 
deed, be some excuse for you. 
When you were young, the 
lust of your appetite may 
have been aroused by being 
pampered with sweetmeats 
by the indulgence of a fond, 
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PAUL’s, 


selfish, and foolish mother. 











er. 
rid 
rill 


the 
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When you were at school, your desires may have 


been set in a wrong direction by the supposition, 
frequently put into practice, that the greatest 
delight you could have would be the arrival of 
rich stores of food from home; or you were 
encouraged to disparage the plain, wholesome, 


frugal fare of the school for the petty luxuries 
of the tradesmen in the street. And then you 
were launched into a society where to “fare 
sumptuously every day” was recognised as one 
of the first duties of man. But now you are free 


and mature and ean you think of no better way 


of employing your energies and your money? Is 
it no shock to you that, while you are daily 
hecomins more closely dependent on delicate 
<travagance, thousands of men and women are 
tarving n the very same city, thousands of 
children every day of the year have not enough 
to eat, hospitals are languishing for want of 


nds, needful churches are not built because 
there is no money, every kind of useful enterprise 


s checked in order that you and your friends 
who are those to whom God has entrusted His 
talents—may live the life of Dives ! 


And to what does luxury lead, if it is not beaten 
back and driven away? Not only the ruin of the 
soul, but the ruin of the State as well. 

In the face of all these vicious tendencies of the 
worldly, we like to remember the grave warnings 
of the Christian Church, uttered, for instance, by 
the voice of St. Cyprian: “ Holy Scripture teaches 
that an excessive lust of food is not to be en- 

mraged In Isaiah, when the sceptic says, ” Let 

eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” “it 
was revealed in mine ears by the Lord of Hosts, 
Surely this iniquity shall not be purged from you 
till ye die, saith the Lord God of Hosts.” The 
same in Exodus: “The people sat down to eat 


md drink and rese up toe play ” (and so fell into 
sin). So the Apostle Paul in First Corinthians : 
‘Meat commendeth us not to God ; for neither if 


eat are we the better. neither if we eat not 


shall we be in want.” And so again in the same 
epistle (against greediness): “ When ye come 
together to eat, tarry one for another ; and if any 
man hunger, let him eat at home, that ve come 
not together unto condemnation.” So to the 
Roman “The Kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink, but righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost So in the Gospel according to St. 
John [ have meat to eat that ye know not of. 
My meat to do the will of Him that sent Me, 


nd to finish His work.” 

And the Church cannot be blamed for not 
laying her finger on this deadly sin. It is the 
fashion of the hour to despise the literature of 


the Reformation; but if the quaint old homily 
gluttony and drunkenness had during the last 
three hundred vears been recited, or had suggested 
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subjects for practical advice to Christian eon- 
gregations, more good might have been accom- 
plished than by more ambitious discourses :—* Ye 
have heard how much Almighty God detesteth 
the abuse of His creatures, as He Himself de- 
clareth, as well by His holy Word as also by the 
fearful examples of His just judgment. Now, if 
neither the Word of God can restrain our raging 
lusts and greedy appetites, neither the manifest 
examples of God’s vengeance fear us from riotous 
and excessive eating and drinking, let us yet 
consider the manifold mischiefs that proceed 
thereof ; so shall we know the tree by its fruits, 
It hurteth the body, it infeeteth the mind, it 
wasteth the substance. . . . But who is 
able to express the manifold dangers and in- 
conveniences that follow of intemperate diet ? 
Oft cometh sudden death by banqueting ; some- 
times the members are dissolved, and so the 
whole body is brought into a miserable state. 
He that eateth and drinketh unmeasurably 
kindleth ofttimes such an unnatural heat in his 
hody that his appetite is provoked thereby to 
desire more than it should, or else it overcometh 
his digestion, and filleth all the body full of 
sluggishness, makes it unable and unfit to serve 
either God or man, not nourishing the body but 
hurting it, and last of all bringeth many kinds 
of incurable diseases, whereof cometh sometimes 
desperate death. But what should I need say 
any more on this behalf?’ for unless God bless 
our meats and give them strength to feed us: 
again, except God give strength to nature to 
digest, so that we may be able to profit by them 
they do diversely infect the whole body.” 
Gluttony, you will see, is of two kinds: lusting to 
eat too much, and lusting to eat only of rich and 
costly foods. But the warning against the vice is 
against a daily habit and a continual disposition. 
It has nothing to say against the duty of rejoicing 
with our friends at fit seasons over the bounties of 
God’s providence. However simple and frugal a 
mans habits may be in the ordinary hours of his 
home and of his business, there are occasions when 
it is good for him to relax and make merry with 
his neighbours. It is a check to self-righteousness, 
it prevents artificiality and priggishness, it pro- 
motes mutual understanding and good humour, it 
brightens the monotony of life, it reminds us that 
we still belong partly to the earth, with all its 
citizenships and obligations, as well as to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. In the Revelation the joys 
of the unseen world are depicted under the figure 
of the Marriage Supper of the Lamh, the Marriage 
Supper of the great God. There is nothing im- 
proper on an oceasion of social festivity in having 
a well-spread table, a variety of food, and a 
skilful preparation. Nobody need eat more than 
is good for his health. At such special gatherings 
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there is nothing unehristian in hospitality, good 
company, choice music, lights and flowers, the 
artistic element in provision and service, the 
element of temperance, the element of conversa 
tion, the stirring of loyalty, patriotism, apprecia- 
tion and charitable feeling, the recognition of 
gratitude to God, the banishment of care. Simple, 
reasonable enjoyment is not the sum of existence, 
but it is certainly one aspect of human life, to 
which both Old and New ‘Testaments 
abundant witness, and one that, if we wish to be 
complete, we cannot altogether safely neglect. An 
austere repudiation of God’s bounty is not an 
ideal attitude for a Christian. 

The great thing for us all is to have our appetites, 
tastes, and wishes under full control. This is 
quite possible even to the weakest of us hy culti- 
vating day by day the habit of self-mastery, in the 


bear 
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spirit of prayer, self-examination, and dependence 
Our guiding principle 
will be never under any circumstances to do any- 
thing that will quench the Spirit. 
“Temperance is a virtue which the 
truest lustre upon the person it is lodged in, and 
las the most general influence upon all other 
particular virtues of any that the soul of man 
is capable of ; indeed, so general that there is 
hardly any noble quality or endowment of the 
mind but must own temperance either for its 
parent or its nurse ; it is the greatest strengthener 
and clearer of reason, and the best preparer of it 
for religion, the sister of prudence, and the hand- 
maid to devotion.” God grant us all that true 
spirit of temperance which is “reason’s girdle and 
passion’s bridle, the strength of the soul and the 


on the strength of God. 


casts 


foundation of virtne ! 
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A MERCHANT 


(FROM 


MET him in the East-End, wheeling 
a barrow-load of old newspapers. 
He was small, with a somewhat 
attenuated frame, but he looked 
as full of business and had as im- 
portant an air of Something-on- 
Hand as anyone of the hurrying 
erowd in the teeming street. He came trund- 
ling his barrow quickly, with eyes alert, and 


the general bearing of a man who has 
weighty business to think of, and means to 
think of it, and has no time for frivolities, 


He seemed to be lame in one leg, and the 
foot of that leg came down on the roadway 
with a heavier step than the other—in fact, 
with a thump. It only served to emphasise 
his busy air. That thumping foot seemed to 
say: ‘Now, come on!” (Thump). ‘ No time 
to lose” (Thump). ‘ We've got work to do!” 
(Thump). 

I found that he was in the proud position 
Henceforth 
respect, 


of being in business for himself. 
1 looked upon him with increased 
There is a certain amount of dignity in 
being in business for yourself, even although 
nu barrow by way of fixtures 
merchant in waste 


vou only have 

ad are only a 
paper, 

* And so you’re in 
then?” T said, when I had made his acquaint- 
ance—which I did by the merest accident. 

He beamed upon me, thumped down 
lame foot, set the barrow upon its legs, took 
off his hat, looked into it, put it on his 
head again, and drew himself up compla- 
cently. 


small 


business for yourself, 


his 
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“Well, ver see, sir.” said he, “when T had 
that there attack of suggestion o' the 


” 


lungs 
* Of what?” said I. 
“Of suggestion o° the 

looking at innocently. 


lungs,” he repeated, 


“When | had 


ie 


that there attack, | was ill a long time: and 
what with that, an havin’ a hassamatie 
chest ‘ 

*A what?” I said. 

‘A hassamatic chest—thick in the wind- 
pipe, and a horful cough —what with all that, 
| couldn't) get a job-an a wife an two 
children to keep. Well, | owas dahn on my 


beam ends, | can tell ver. Thought itd come 


to the ‘ouse for both on ous, | can. tell 
ver os 

* But it didn’t?” T put in. 

“No, thank God, it did't,” he replied. 


“Our parson, ‘eo comes to see me one day 

bless ‘im for a good man!—an’ “e ses, ses "e, 
‘Why, John, we must do somethink,” ses ’e. 
An’ what do you think ’e did? Why, ‘e 
barrer, and me up 


oes 
an’ gets me this ‘ere sets 
fair.” 

* But in’ what 
harrow set you up?” | asked, 

‘* Why, that was the 
whole thing,” he replied. “7K 
‘You go rahn collectin’ old newspapers 
‘an you 
know, 


way did the getting of the 
the 


ne, 


Cos startin’ 0 
ulwises 
ses "e: 
‘em,’ ses “e, 


wherever you can 


try to sell ‘em to shopkeepers as 


get 
you 
for wrappin’ up their goods in, an’ see if you 
can’t myke somethink out of it, An’ 
with that, ’e gives me three shillin’s to start 
with, an’ ‘ere Tbe.” 


ses ©. 
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“Here you are, certainly,” Ll rejoined. 
“From what kind of places do you collect 


your newspapers Me 


“Why. | goes to sich plyces as I think 
likely. Any plyce ‘ll do for me where TI can 
find some pypers for syle, sich as City clubs, 


wareouses, Offices, an’ the like.” 

“[’ve got about twelve plycesin all as [T gets 
pypers from,” said he. 

“Come, that’s satisfactory,” 1 
“And then you sell them to tradesmen?” 


replied. 
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That's on general newspypers, that is. But 
for the Times—that’s a daily newspyper 

“Yes, I’ve heard of the Times,” I said 


meekly. 

“For the Times I Vas to 
an’ I sells it out at the rate of 
a ‘underdweight.” 

* What is the reason of 
for the Times?” I asked. 

“Why, it’s a better quality pyper. 
Trydesmen find it better pyper to wrap up 


pye six boh, 


twelve bob 
the extra charge 


"cos 
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(Phot Charles £ 


‘T brings “em down on my barre fust,” he 


stid correctively, 


“Ah! of course. [To beg vour pardon, Let 
us be accurate in the order of things. You 
bring them down to the East-End on your 


barrow, and you 


‘I sells “em to trydesmen. I've got reg'lar 


customers now, as tykes ‘em speshully from 
me,” 

‘Can vo vive me any idea, if it) is not 
isking too much, as to the rate of profit in 


] 


your line of business 2” [T asked. 


I think he liked that way of putting it: it 
sounded well. 

“Well, it’s like this ‘ere. T gives ‘arf a 
crahn a ‘underdweight, and sells that there 
“unde rdweight for three-an’-six or four bob, 
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Long, Bow Koad, # 


their goods in-sich as butchers and fish- 
mongers,” 

“So that when next I purchase some fried 
fish down the Commercial Road, I may be 
eating it from the paper you have supplied ?” 

‘Depends on what fishmonger it is,” he 
said with importance. 

** And upon your paper business you support 
I asked. 

7 Supports at 
thank God!” he said. 

And with that he picked up his barrow and 


went thumping busily down the road, 


a family?” 


missus an’ two children, 


Thank God! too, say I, not only for an 
honest man, but for that kindly parson, 
who by his timely aid has raised one 


struggling head above water. 
Harry DAVIES, 





JQOLLY GRAY sat for- 


mS) 


first-class carriage on 
the night mail. The 
only other occupant, 
an old lady, dozed 
at her end of the 
carriage, and the 


to be free from ob- 
servation. 

She was in. great 
trouble of mind. The 
train, although _ it 
was doing its sixty miles an hour, seemed 
to be intolerably slow. How long had 
she been sitting there, beside the blurred 
window-pane? Only a few hours; but 
it seemed as if half a life-time had gone 
by since yesterday. sweet yesterday with 
its terrible ending. 

She had been visiting her cousins, 
the Hursts of Pierpont. It had been a 
happy visit. full of light-heartedness and 
laughter. and there had come into Molly 
Gray's heart the sweetness of first love. 
She was a healthy-minded girl. full of 
joy in outdoor life, a huntress, a swim- 
mer, and a great pedestrian since she 
was in short frocks. She had not had 
much time for sentimental dreams. But 
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lornly in the corner of 


girl felt it a relief 





her life had made her tall and strong, 
and graceful beyond the common. Her 
smooth skin was like satin, her dark 
blue eyes were clear and fearless. Every- 
thing about her was rich with vitality. 

Dick Aylmer, the squire of Pierpont 
Magna, had been quick to appreciate 
these excellences. He had devoted him- 
self to Molly Gray almost) from the 
first hour they met: but it) was only 
yesterday, when they had wandered away 
from the others in Sowden Woods, that 
he had told her he loved her. 

Even now the girls heart stirred with 
a mournful pride. Her lover's family 
was old and honourable. His beautiful 
house seemed full of ancient peace and 
fragrant with honest memories. She 
remembered the day they had lunched 
there, when he had brought her into 
the room that had been his mother’s 
boudoir. Her portrait was above the 
mantelshelf a strong. nandsome, benefi- 
cent face, strangely like her son's. 

“She was the best woman that ever 
lived.” he had said with emotion : ° her 
memory has kept me heart-whole till 
He broke off abruptly. “1 have always 
felt that the woman who was to succeed 
my mother should be one she could have 
loved and accepted.” 
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Yesterday, when he had spoken, her 
first thoughts had been 
“Oh, how glad mother will be! How 
glad mother will be!” 

Then they had driven home in the 
May gloaming, under overhanging boughs 
of chestnut bloom, with the dreamy air 
heavy with incense from may and _ lilac 
and syringa. She had been languid with 
the sweetness of the night and her own 
thoughts and the song the thrush was 
singing before he should sleep and make 
way for the nightingale. 

Then had come the alighting of all 
the happy, merry crew at Pierpont 
Priory—and the bad news at the thres- 
hold. It had been waiting for her since 
five o'clock —three hours ; and what might 
not have happened in that time ? 

* Mother very ill,” said the telegram ; 
“come by the next train.” 

And the next train was the night 
mail, which passed three miles away at 
midnight and might be stopped = by 
signal. 

The time between was the most in- 
tolerable of all. Once she was on the 
road, she was, at least, doing something. 
She was glad to take herself and her 
trouble out of that happy house where 
they were all so good to her. They had 
tried so unobtrusively to show her how 
sorry they were, from Mrs. Hurst down 
to Hal the schoolboy, who yesterday 
had seemed a hearty, jolly young animal, 
with a digestion of iron, and troubled 
With neither nerves nor overmuch feel- 
ing. But it was Hal, at the last. who 
swung up beside the coachman, and said 
he was going to see Molly comfortably 
into the train. She remembered with 
a little tearful smile how he had wrapped 
the rugs round her, and pushed the foot- 
warmer under her feet; and then, get- 
ting very red, had squeezed her hand 
hard, and whispered to her that he 
hoped there would be good news at 
the other end. Dear Hal, how good he 
had been to her! 

The train drew up at a little wayside 
station in the grey dawn of the May 
morning. The dog-cart was waiting for 


her, with Simmons the groom. He was 
an old servant, and as he held) open 
the carriage-door and collected — her 
luggage his eyes refused to meet hers. 
It was only when they were driving 
away from the station that the man 
spoke, 
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* The master would have come himself 
only he wouldn't leave the mistress.” 

“She is no better, Simmons?” Molly 
said then with trembling lips. 

* No better, Miss. They say she’s been 
asking for you ever since she came to 
herself. There, there! don’t take on so,” 
for the girl had turned away her head. 
* There's the poor master, sore in need 
of comfort. Keep up, Miss Molly, for his 
sake.” 

She never forgot that drive in the 
May morning. Everything was grey ; 
grey dews on the grass, grey vapours 
over the woods and waters. The mists 
were blowing off the earth like smoke, 
and momentarily the rosy streaks in the 
eastern sky grew deeper and wider. 

The old housekeeper met her at the 
door. 

* You are in time, Miss Molly,” she 
said, through her tears. 

The girl went up-stairs through the 
familiar house, unfamiliar in the cold 
light. She went quickly into the room 
to which she had been accustomed to 
bring all her joy and pain. As she 
entered, a little cry startled her curiously 

the fretful cry of a young baby. Her 
father was kneeling by the bed. She 
seemed to see it all piecemeal. And that 
was her mother’s hand on his head, with 
the air of protecting love. which had 
been her attitude towards him all their 
lives together 

She went quickly to the bedside, and, 
stooping, kissed with passion the thin 
white hand Her mother was looking 
up at her with large languid eyes, which 
brightened as they recognised her. 

“You have come, Molly.” she said 
feebly : “1 prayed that you might be 
in time. I couldnt go in peace till I 
had seen you.” 

Her husband lifted his head and looked 
at Molly with miserable eyes; which 
smote her with pity through her own 
misery. 

“Ah, Molly ! so you have come,” he 
said. 

*T want Molly to myself for a few 
minutes, Edward,” said) the sick woman. 
*T won't send you away for long, dear. 
And ask nurse to wait in the next 
room.” 

He stood up heavily and went out of 
the room, and the nurse tollowed him. 
Molly knelt down in the place’ he 
had just left, and put her lips to a long 
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tress of dark hair which had strayed 
over the pillow. The mother looked at 
her with loving eyes, into which the life 
had come back. 

* Molly. my own Molly!” she whis- 
pered ; “IT was sure you would come in 
time. I couldn't die till I had spoken 
to you. Molly, you are to be mother to 
them all when I am gone. Your father, 
you will take care of your father, Molly ? 
He will be lost without me.” 

*T will take care of him,” said the 
girl. 

* You have always been stronger and 
wiser than your years. It is a heavy 
burden I am laying on you, Molly, but 
they are so helpless.” 








Molly went to him quickly, and 


She looked her piteous appeal into the 


virl’s eyes, and the eyes looked back at 
her, full of assurance. 
*T will take care of them, mother.” 
* My Molly ! God will bless you. You 
won't be sorry, Molly, when I am gone, 




























and look back from what you haye 
undertaken ?” 

“TT shall not look back. mother.” 

* You make me so happy, Molly. You 
make it easy for me to die.” 

“Oh, hush, mother, hush! I cannot 
bear it.” 

* You understand what I am laying 
on you, Molly. To be to your father, 
in so far as you can, what | have been, 
He wants someone to lean on, Molly, 
He has been so accustomed to have me. 
He might marry again, but how could 
I trust another woman to be as good 
to him as L have been? You are my 
own daughter, Molly : and you are more 
to him than all the others.” 





put her hand on his shoulder. 


* Dear dad, LE will be good to hin, 
mother,” 

“The boys will need a home kept to- 
gether for them. It is a terrible thing 
for boys to be out in the world, with 
no home to come back to.” 
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“Ves, yes, mother, be sure of me, I 
will keep them a home.” 

“And the little one I am leaving you. 
You will love her dearly, Molly. She 
will be your own little baby.” 

The girl trembled. 

“| will do my best, darling mother.” 

The mother smiled at her. 

“God will bless you, my daughter. 
Now let your father come back. I am 
tired.” 

The extraordinary vitality which she 
had seemed to keep for her last inter- 
view with her daughter was indeed 
fading out. Soon after her eyes closed, 
and she slept, and in her sleep she died. 

For the first few days the girl was 
too stunned to realise all that her 
promise committed her to. The day 
of the funeral brought her a letter 
from her lover. It lay unheeded with 
other things till they had returned from 
their melancholy journey. Then she took 
it upstairs, and sat down to read it. 
It was very brief. 

“My beloved,—I ought to have been 
with you to help you to bear this. I 
could hardly keep away, but I knew you 
could not have told your father yet, and 
that I should come to him as a stranger. 
[am waiting for a word from you. 
When may I come?” 

As she read and re-read the tender 
words the mists seemed to roll off from 
her brain and she began to realise the 
bonds the dear dead hand had laid upon 
her life. If her mother had known, 
would she have asked this of her? She 
would) not, she would not, the girl's 
heart answered. Why. it meant the 
giving up of all her happiness. It meant 
just that, and nothing less. For a 
moment her heart turned sick for her- 
self. She was young to have to give 
up the sweetness of her life. Yet what 
else was there for her to do? She 
thought of her father’s stricken grey 
head and of the little sister who had 
hrought sueh terrible trouble with her. 
And the poor boys who were so_heart- 
broken. Ah, yes, there was nothing else 
to be done. Why, if the mother had 
hever spoken, how could she have left 
them ? Her life must be all over, all over, 
for her, and yet to be lived for them. 
She covered her face with her hands, 
and her heart was filled with a great 
bitterness of trouble. Of course she must 
set her lover free altogether. There 
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must be no bonds of any kind; why, 
she would be a_ middle-aged woman 
before even the little one could grow 
up to take her place. And he, how 
would he receive the destruction of all 
his joy ? 

Molly was strong and brave, but the 
trouble of it was too much for one 
young heart to bear. 

She flung herself on her knees sud- 
denly, and sobbed, with her face hidden 
against her bed. She was asking help 
and comfort with an insistency and an 
anguish she had never dreamt of. She 
knelt there some time; all the house 
was silent, but outside the May sun and 
shadow dappled the grass, and the birds 
were singing as if there was nothing but 
joy in the world. 

Aiter a while she lifted her face. She 
was very pale, but there was a radiance 
there, something of the other world 
which transformed and spiritualised her 
wholesome beauty. She went to her 
Writing-table, and wrote rapidly for a 
few minutes. It was her first love-letter, 
and she said in her heart that it would 
be her last. 

* Come to me as soon as you can, I 
have something to tell you that will 
hurt you, but it will have hurt me a 
thousand times more. I can’t write it, 
but remember that I love you with all 
my heart.” 

It was more than she would have 
Written in her happiness. She addressed 
and sealed the letter, and put it in her 
pocket. Then she put on her outdoor 
attire, and went downstairs with a new 
steadiness and resolve in’ her step and 
carriage. " 

She opened the door of her father’s 
study. There he sat miserably all alone. 
Someone had pulled up the blinds, but 
the room looked cheerless; and her heart 
smote her as she saw the despondent 
attitude. How lost he looked! Ah! if 
her mother could see him, would not her 
tender heart be wrung ? 

Molly went to him quickly and put her 
hand on his shoulder. He looked up, and 
a little pleasure came into the rosy face 
that had grown so pinched and wan in 
the last few days. 

*T am going to the village, dad,” she 
said; “it is a beautiful day. Come, the 
walk will do you good.” 

_“T wasn’t thinking of going out to-day, 
Molly.” 
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"Why? To sit here and break 
heart? What would she say?” 

*You are right. Molly. She would say 
I must be strong.” 

* You have me and the poor boys, and 
the poor little baby, to be strong for.” 
She faltered over the last words, 
he too winced. Then he stood up 

pushed baek his chair. 

"Very well, Molly, I will with 
you. You must help me, little daughter.” 

The girls heart swelled with maternal 
love and pity. Her mother had 
right. Molly was her own daughter, and 
she had bequeathed to her her immense 
capacity for love. 

They went out together in the beauti- 
ful May day—a melancholy-looking pair in 
their mourning attire. Yet. bereft as 
they were, it Was impossible for them 
not to feel better under the open sky 
and the sunshine than within 
Where everything they looked 
minded them of their loss, 

Molly posted her letter as they passed 
through the village. The afternoon fol- 
lowing she was with her father in the 
garden, where she had coaxed him to sit 
under the shade of the limes, when her 
lover's card was brought to her. She 
stood up to follow the servant with such 
a tremor of heart that she thought it 
must be visible in her blanched cheeks. 
But her father noticed nothing. 

"A caller, Molly 2?” he asked 
ently 

* For me, dear. 
who happens to be in 
country.” 

“fT needn't appear ?” 

"No, dear. Stay here in 
till | come back to you.” 

She went into the shady drawing-room, 
where visitor awaited her. He was 
standing by the mantel-shelf. and when 
she entered, he came eagerly to meet her. 
Before she could speak, he had taken her 
in his arms with a half-articulate cry of 
love and pity—for, indeed, the radiant 
Molly of a week ago was sadly changed. 

Kor a second or two she gave herself 
up to the comfort of Then 
she drew herself away from him. 

* Dick.” she said, “dear Dick, things 
are so much changed since that day in 
Sowton Woods. when I said. * Yes.’” 

*But you are not changed, my poor 
darling. You made no mistake in telling 
me you loved me.” 


your 


and 
and 


come 


been 


doors, 
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*T made no mistake, Dick: but 
tell you what happened when [ came 
home to my dying mother. No, wait 
till you hear what I have to tell: it has 
changed all our world.” 

Very quietly told) him what she 
promised, but her face had the rapt look 
of a martyrs. He interrupted her nar. 
rative several times, getting up and walk- 
ing about. and breaking into her words 
with protests and ejaculations that be- 
trayed his suffering But all the time 
he knew what was going to happen. He 
knew that the wife whom he had fondly 
thought God had made for him was not 
to be his. 

Still, he pleaded hard with her. They 
were young, and he would wait any time. 
He could not give her up: he would do 
anything so long as he knew she was his, 

But she pushed away all his arguments 
with hopeless clear-sightedness. She had 
to give herself a// to her mother’s help- 
less charges. And he wouldn't 
keep him, though she could wait all her 
life. He had known her only a few short 
weeks, and he would forget her. There 
were women in the world better and 
sweeter than she to make him happy. It 
must be good-bye. 

At last, worn out 


I will 


she 


no, she 


with vain pleading 
for himself, he went. He had been angry 
and piteous by turns, but he went not 
in anger. They kissed each other at the 
last as one kisses the dead. She saw him 
go, and heard the outer door close be- 
hind him before her features relaxed. 
Then they began to work pitifully. She 
managed to get upstairs unobserved, and 
into her own little white room, and then 
she locked the door and knelt down 
quietly. and the waters of — affliction 
covered her. 

She took no count of time; but  pre- 
sently the rays of the westering sun 
fell upon her, and the radiance. piercing 
through her closed lids, flooded her eyes 
with gold. She stood up and bathed her 
face, and brushed her hair. She won- 
dered what her father would be thinking 
of her long absence: she ought not to 
have left him alone for so long. 

But when she sought him in the garden, 
she found that he had left word for her 
with a gardener who was working close 
at hand that he had gone with Perkins, 
the bailiff, to inspect something on the 
Home Farm. 

She was glad of the distraction for him. 
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Stili, she had looked to the comfort of 
being with him, and forcing herself to 
be cheerful for his sake. She was turn- 
ing away, half-relieved and half-sorry, 
when a thought struck her. 

She went up to the top of the house to 
the bright room which was the nursery. 
The nurse, a motherly-looking woman, 
was sitting hushing the fretful baby in 
her arms. She looked up when her young 
mistress came in. She had been feeling 
vaguely resentful in her own mind about 
the coldness shown to the little one. 

“Is she not asleep, nurse?” Molly said, 
drawing a chair close to her. 

“No, poor lamb! You'd think she 
knew the trouble she brought with her. 
She's a sweet. healthy little baby: but 
instead of sleeping. as she ought to do 
all the time, except when she’s feeding, 
she’s that fretty I sometimes don't know 
what to do with her.” 

“Poor little thing,” said Molly, ex- 
tending a finger to the baby. The little 
one clutched at it with a ttle grasping 
claw, and held on tight to it. Molly felt 
a sudden warm glow irradiating her 
heart. 

‘Let me have her, nurse.” she pleaded : 
“T think I could get her to sleep for you.” 

" Why. to be sure, Miss Molly.” said 
the good woman, her face clearing ; ** see 
there now, I wouldn't be at all surprised 
if she was quiet with you. Bless you. 
miss, they know when someone loves 
them. That poor motherless lamb, you'd 
think she knew that no one ever looked 
at her without remembering what she 
cost.” 

The child was really growing quieter, 
holding on to the friendly finger. 

Molly lifted it against her face with a 
sudden rush of tenderness. 

* Ah, little soul.” she whispered; ** what 
you have missed in her. what you have 
missed, little one.” 

The nurse nodded with a satisfied ex- 
pression and left the two together. 
When she came back the little bundle 
of flannel lay quietly in the girl's arms 

the little one was asleep. 

After that Molly spent part of every 
day in the nursery. Her mother had 
been a wise administrator, a clever and 
careful housekeeper. Molly felt in her 
heart that she must not have much 
time to think. She must be busy to 
live down her trouble. It was a great 
undertaking for a girl like her to try 
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to take up her mother’s manifold duties, 
but she would try. Difficult as it was 
at first, it did what she needed—it left 
her little time in which to brood. She 
seemed to have hardly any time for 
herself. She was always ready to sit 
with her father, or walk with him, or 
play or read to him. It was enough 
reward for the entire giving of herself 
when her father would draw her to him 
and say fondly 

* You are your mother’s own girl. 
You grow more like her every day.” 

The nursery too claimed more and 
more of her time. Molly never did things 
by halves, and when she took the baby 
into her heart she took it entirely. She 
was so wise with it from the begin- 
ning that Mrs. Jenkins, the nurse, was 
used to say of her 

* Miss Molly, she’s a born mother: she 
hasn't to learn as other folk has. There, 
it comes natural to her to know how to 
do things for that dear baby.” 

So by degrees Molly Gray’s heart won 
peace. Time passed and she was able to 
think of Dick Aylmer without the pain 
and the trouble it) had caused her for 
long. Molly’s was a sweet nature, ever 
quick to answer to love and affection, 
and, seeing that she was the centre of 
joy and love to several people, she could 
hardly fail to attain a degree of quiet 
happiness. 

As the little Irene grew she brought 
her own love with her. No shadow from 
her birth lay upon the winsome child 
She was the brightest and most coaxing 
of small damsels, from the time she 
began to take notice. 

It was pretty to see how the boys in 
their vacations petted her and obeyed 
her gentle litthe whims. Mr. Gray, longer 
than the others, shrank from the little 
one, but one day Molly, coming out on 
the lawn suddenly, saw a scene which 
brought a mist to her eyes. The baby, 
just able to walk, had escaped from her 
nurse, and had toddled to her father’s 
knee. She had her little hands full of 
daisies which she was offering to him with 
a touching air of appeal. Molly could 
imagine the look in his eyes, as he gazed 
down at her. Then suddenly he lifted 
her to his knee and kissed her, and the 
child, as if the place was hers by right, 
answering his caresses, burst out into 
childish confidences, as sweet and rapid 
as the song of a bird. 
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After that Molly’s presence was not 
nearly so necessary to her father. The 
prettiest friendship and sympathy grew 
up between him and his little baby girl. 
Mr. Gray’s was one of those natures 
which turn instinctively to comfort, and 
his old cheerfulness began to return to 
him in a way which rejoiced Molly's 
heart. ‘ 

* You small witeh!” she often said to 
the laughing child; ‘** you achieve more 
in a month than your poor old sister 
could in years.” 

The years went peacefully. Fate (as 
men call it) having dealt Edward Gray 
the supreme blow of his wife’s death, 
dealt gently with him afterwards. The 
boys left school, and went to the Uni- 
versities, and made their own places in 
life, without giving him a pang. He had 
good children, children to be proud of, 
everyone assured him, and his home 
with Molly and the little one, and an 
oceasional visit from Tom and Lance and 
Bertie, was sunshiny with love’ and 
peace. He was comparatively a young 
man still, for he had married early, 
and fifty is not old for a man nowa- 
days. and he had excellent health. So 
his years went by in placid happiness. 

It must not be supposed that Molly 
had not had admirers during all these 
years. But she never let admiration 
ripen to a warmer feeling. There was 
something invincibly friendly about Molly 
Gray which extinguished possible lovers 
more effectually than any coldness could 
have done. 

Of Dick Aylmer she had heard nothing 
for a long time. She had never gone 
back to the scene of her lost happiness, 
and the Hursts had grown tired of in- 
viting her. It was quite true, indeed, 
that she could not be spared. Except 
for an occasional jaunt to London with 
her father, she never left home. 

Once when Hal Hurst had come to 
spend some of his holidays with the 
boys, a chance word of his had seemed 
to close her old love-story for ever. 

* Old Aylmer, our squire,” said Hal to 
Bertie; “he’s no end of a good sort. 
We ean can do what we like in his 
place—fish, or shoot, or skate, or any- 
thing. and drop in afterwards to the 
housekeeper’s room for a chunk of cake 
and a glass of milk. They say he’s going 
to marry a foreigner—worse luck. She'll 
put an end to all the jolly good times.” 
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That was the last time Molly had 
heard her lover's name mentioned. Hal 
was now in India, and, except through 
Hal, she was not likely to hear of Dick 
Aylmer. 

Molly could hardly tell when she be. 
came conscious that she was less im- 
portant to her father’s happiness than 
of old. An old friend of her mother’s, 
Jane Sinclair, had come back from a long 
residence abroad, and had settled down 
as their near neighbour. She was a great 
acquisition to the society of the neigh- 
bourhood, and, above all, to the Grays, 
She was a handsome, stately, middle. 
aged woman, an exquisite musician, with 
a keen interest in all artistic and intel- 
lectual matters, and as good and kind as 
she was handsome. 

Molly gave her in time a younger woman's 
devotion to an elder. Molly had been go 
strong and self-dependent for years that 
the new, clinging affection seemed to 
have a great sweetness for her. Miss 
Sinclair treated her as a young girl—she, 
Molly, who at twenty had had to take 
up her mother’s life. She had forgotten 
that she was still young. 

She had noticed that they all seemed 
infatuated with Miss Sinclair. Her father, 
the boys, even Irene — now a_ golden- 
fleeced and brown-eyed little girl of ten 

seemed to have transferred some of 
their devotion from herself to their fasci- 
nating neighbour. 

Still, it was something of a shock to 
her when Miss Sinclair told her one even- 
ing that her father had asked her to 
marry him. 

“If you say ‘No,’ Molly,” 
the end of her confession, 
‘Na: ” 

Molly was silent a moment, digesting 
a little inward bitterness. Now she saw 
that after all her sacrifice, she was neces- 
sary to no one. Presently she came out 
of her dumbness and kissed her friend. 

*You will make him happy,” she said, 
‘and that is all I have to think of.” 

A little later the marriage took place; 
and after the new Mrs. Gray had come 
home from a short honeymoon, Molly 
found her occupation gone. People no 
longer came to her for orders and in- 
structions, and she acknowledged un- 
grudgingly in her own heart that the 
new mistress was likely to be more 
capable, if anything, than the old. 

No one need Molly 


she said, at 
‘1 will say 


seemed to much 




















Molly saw a scene which brought a mist to her eyes.—y. 707, 
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now. not even the tickle little Lrene, who, 
never having known her own mother. 
found it easy to respond to the love and 
caresses of the new mother. Mrs. Gray 
Was as Wise and sweet as she knew how 
to be with Molly, but she could not 
fathom the girls pain, not knowing the 
sacrifice she had made. 

it was at this moment that Mrs. Hurst, 
who had been fond of Molly and grateful 
to her for her goodness to her favourite 


boy. thought of writing once more to 
try to induce Molly to visit ‘them. She 
had heard of her father’s..second mar- 
riage, and guessed that at last Molly 
would be free. to leave the home that 
had claimed her so long. 

Molly pushed the letter across the 
breakfast-table to her stepmother. She 


hardly knew whether she liked the idea 


of going or not. It would awaken old 
memories, but she could not pretend 
that after the Japse of ten years they 


would be very poignant. She might even 
meet her old lover and his wife. Well. 
if she did, it would occasion at the most 
ouly a pensive regret. 


Her stepmotier Handed her back the 
letter. 
“You will go, Molly,” she said; ‘it 


Will be a nice change for you.” 
And then to her husband 


"Molly's cousin, Mrs. Hurst. wants her 


for a little visit. We can spare her, 
Kdward ?” 
"Why, of course, Molly must go.” said 


her father kindly. ‘Molly has had so 


little isiting and pleasure like other 
girls 

So it was settled for her almost with- 
out any choice of her own. Mrs. Gray 
took it upon her to see that Molly’s 


wardrobe was replenished. She had not 
approved of the sober gowns with which 
Molly had dulled her beauty. Molly 
laughed and expostulated when she was 


taken to town and one beautiful thing 
after another purchased for her: yet 
When she saw herself transformed in 


them, sxe could not help feeling pleasure. 


Her first evening at Pierpont Towers 
Was very quiet. that she might rest after 
her long journey The next morning 
Mrs.. Hurst excused herself to her guest. 

‘You must get through the morning 
without me, Molly. [I have household 
matters to see to. for we are having a 
small dinner-party this evening. By the 
way, there is an old friend of yours 
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coming Richard Aylmer. You weve great 
friends insthe old time.” 

* Yes,” said: Molly, smiling. though hep 
heart had given a little quick throb, *] 
remember him. And Madame—shall J 
have the pleasure .of meeting her too?” 

* Madame? Dick is not married. Molly, 
Did you think he was?” 

*T thought Hal told me he had married 
some lady abroad.” 

“Oh. yes: I remember now. Someone 
brought home some story of the kind, 
but it was quite a mistake. The lady he 
was supposed to be fond cf was really 
his cousin’s fiancée.” 

“Oh!” said Molly, 
else to say. 

But whatever perturbation of mind she 
felt at the time disappeared as she saw 
herself in the glass when she was dressed 
for dinner. She had put on a_ plain, 
beautifully made dress of white silk, in 
which a woman less white and ruddy 
and golden than Molly might have trem. 
bled to appear. Her beauty Lore the test 
triumphantly. Molly at twenty —-she 
whispered it to her own heart—had not 
a tithe of the beauty ofthis violet-eyed, 
golden-haired woman of thirty. 

She saw it in Dick Aylmer’s eyes when 
he came up to her in the long drawing- 


knowing nothing 


room before dinner. One single glance 
at him showed her a handsome man in 
the thirties, broad. well set-up. distin- 


guished. His life abroad had given him 
a littl: added grace of manner: but the 
gray eyes with hazel lights in them, the 
honest glance, the brown head with its 
well-cropped curls—all these she remem- 
bered in the Dick she had loved ten years 
ago. 

They were separated at dinner: but 
after dinner (thanks to Mrs. Hurst 
friendly connivance) Dick found his op- 
portunity. They had wandered by way 
of the conservatory out to the rose- 
garden, which lay on the southern slope 
from the house. It was broad moenlight 
and the garden was flooded with silver. 
\ nightingale was singing, as in that 
May long ago. and the garden was full 
of the scent of 

* Molly.” said Dick Aylmer suddenly, as 
they stood side by side. **do you know 
you are more beautiful than ever? You 
dazzled me with your beauty when I saw 
you to-night.” 

"A woman of 
half sadly. 


rOSes, 


thirty!” she exclaimed 
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Ten vears out of our life together, 


Molly. It is a long time of happiness to 
lose FS 
She trembled. He was talking as if 


VEARS’ 





BREAK. 





* Since first I saw your face I resolved 

To honour and renown you.’ 
But now you are free. Mrs. Hurst has told 
me. You don’t love anyone else, Molly ?” 





Molly” said Dick suddenly, 
they we igain promised to each othet 
He drew her white cloak about her more 
closely. 

*l must take care of you.” he said: 
“and. early as it is. there are dews every 
hight.” 

Still she said nothing. 

“Molly.” he said again, *do you know 


lhave never thought of any woman but 
you ?” 


“No?” she answered. TP nad heard you 


Were married, else | should hardly have 
come here.’ 

‘Oh. Molly 

| ] ® 

I left vou free. Dick. 


"Ne, Moll never free from the time 
I first saw your face. 


‘you are more beautiful than ever. 


It was her turn to cry vreproachtully. 
"Oh, Dick!” 

He took up her left hand and kissed 
it. Then he slipped something that glit- 
tered in the moonlight on to the third 
finger. It was an ancient ring, with two 
diamond hearts clasped together. 

“It was my mother’s engagement ring.” 
he said. “Lf brought it with me that day, 
long ago, when you sent me away. It 
has lain since in a little drawer of her 
escritoire. till | took it out this evening 
and slipped it in my pocket. | thought 
| might tind a use for it.” 

* Why. Dick.” she said, lifting it to he 
lips. ““you must have been very sure Ox 


ine, 





















Her Majesty’s Chaplains. 


By the Rev. Montague Fowler, M.A., Chaplain to the late Archbishop of 
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VERYBODY knows 
that the Queen 
has a number of 
chaplains, but few 
of those who can 
mention the names 
of the distinguished 
clergy that hold 
the position are 
able to give any 
account of their 

duties, or the manner of their appoint- 

nent 

The term “chaplain” (capellanus) was 
originally employed to describe a person 
who served a chapel. Later on, the name 

Was applied to clergy who lived in the 

house of a nobleman, being engaged to 

conduct daily services, and to minister 
to the household. The chaplain was 
not infrequently a man of letters, who 
combined with his spiritual duties the 
privilege of using, and being respon- 
sible for, the magnificent private library 
which his patron had inherited or ac- 
quired. Sometimes, however, the chap- 

lain was looked upon as holding a 

position inferior to that of the steward 
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or butler. The estimate of his status 
was not infrequently, in former days, 
on a par with that of the ordination 
candidates, as illustrated by the follow- 
ing story, which is told of one of the 
prince-bishops of Durham. It is stated 
that his lordship, while condescending 
to entertain the candidates for the 
ministry in his palace at Bishop Auck- 
land, made it a rule that they should 
have their meals in the servants’ hall. 
He did not trouble himself much with 
any personal intercourse with them, the 
meagre examination into their qualifica- 
tions for their future calling being con- 
ducted by his chaplain. But, on the 
Saturday night preceding the ordina- 
tion, he usually sent for his ‘butler, and 
instructed him to see whether there was 
a gentleman among the guests, and, if 
so, to bring him up to the dining-hall 
to drink a glass of wine with the 
Bishop ! 

The position of chaplain to the Queen 
is a high honour and is much = ap- 
preciated by those who are selected for 
the office. Her Majesty takes a_ pelr- 
sonal interest in the choice, and it is 






























unnecessary to say that it rarely, if ever, 
happens that the post is conferred on 
one Who brings it into discredit or dis- 
grace. So far-seeing is the Queen’s dis- 
cretion, that the majority of the bishops 
have previously been royal chaplains. 
Indeed, the saying—with what truth I 
know not—is attributed to her Majesty, 
to the effect that she is always being 
robbed of her most able chaplains by 
their elevation to the episcopal bench. 
Occasionally it happens that the attrac- 
tions of a bishop's mitre are not suffi- 
cient to draw away to that wider and 
more responsible sphere of duty a divine 
who is Wrapped up in the particular 
line of work which he has laid down. 
For example, the venerable and distin- 
guished Dean of Llandaff, who, for up- 
wards of twenty years, has devoted 
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himself to the task of training young 
men for the ministry of the Church, 
has refused a bishopric on several occa- 
sions. He holds the oftice of Deputy- 
Clerk of the Closet in the royal house- 
hold. Again, the popular and beloved 
viear of Battersea, Canon J. Erskine 
Clarke, who rules a parish which is 
tlmost as large, and quite as important, 
as several of our dioceses, has more than 
once expressed an emphatic nolo episco- 
part. He has been for some years an 
honorary chaplain, and was last year 
appointed chaplain-in-ordinary, to her 
Majesty. 
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The = dis- 
tinction be- 
tween the 
two classes 
of chaplains 
is of com- 
paratively 
recent — ori- 
gin. The 
royal chap- 
lains used 
to be forty- 
eight in 
number, and 
their duties 
were to 
‘wait’ in 
rotation at 
St. James's THE REV, DANIEL MOORE, 
Palace, four stttne Gs Getbiinen, Denton 
at a time, Crescent, W.) 
during each 
month of the year. A table was pro- 
vided) for them. This practice, which 
is contrary to the spirit of the times 
now, Was almost universal in all great 
establishments. The Archbishops of Can- 
terbury were in the habit of dining 
daily in the magnificent Juxon’s Hall at 
Lambeth (which was converted by Arch- 
bishop Howley into a library), where a 
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would 


few distinguished | guests 
the hospitality of the Primate at 


high table, and the chaplains and other 


THE REV. 


(Photo J 


DONALD 


McLEOD, 


Moffat, Edinbu 
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share 


the 


attendants, in addition to certain privi- 


leged persons, could 
at the lower tables. 
of the poor of 

minster were permitted 
day, and carry off 
When the princely 
criminate method of 
abolished, the 

Arehbishop were not de- 
prived of the boon which 
had been | accorded — to 
them for so long a 
period, but the method 
was changed to a weekly 
money dole, which is 
still distributed. 

The honorary chaplains 
of the Queen have no 
fixed duties and = no 
stipend. They are twelve 
in number, and are liable 
to be summoned to fill a 


poorer 


vacancy in the rotation 
of the preachers at the 
Chapel .-Royal, St. 


James's. or to receive a 
royal command to preach 
hefore her Majesty at 
Osborne. 


Windsor or 
The 


nary are 


chaplains - in - ordi- 
thirty-six in 


take 


the 
and 


their 
A regulated number 
Lambeth 
to 
breken 
almost 
entertainment 
neighbours of» the 


and 
come, 





places 


West- 


ANON 


each 
neat. 
inelis- 
Was 





DUCKWORTH, 


Linie MM" lib, 





number, and are paid an honorarium of 
£30 a year, in lieu of their board which 
was formerly provided. The Sundays on 
Which they are to preach are fixed, and 
it is only an urgent Which is 
allowed to excuse their non-attendance. 
Vacancies are filled from the ranks of 
the honorary chaplains, who are usually 
promoted according to seniority. ; 

In addition to the chaplains-in-ordi- 
nary and the honorary chaplains. her 
Majesty has her own private chaplain, 
both in Kngland and = Scotland. The 
Queen's domestic chaplain in’ England is 
almost always, if not invariably, ap- 
pointed Dean of Windsor. who holds 
the position, ex-officio, of Registrar of 
the Order of the Garter. This, the most 
coveted and most ancient of our Orders 
of knighthood, was constituted by King 
Kdward IIL. about 1348 a.p. The Bishop 
of Winchester is Prelate, and the Bishop 
of Oxford is Chancellor, of the Order. 

As the position of private chaplain to 
the Queen is one of great responsibility, 
it is only natural that Her Majesty 
should retain the appointment absolutely 


reason 


in her own hands. For many years the 
post was occupied by the late Dean 
Wellesley, the distinguished relative of 
the famous “Tron Duke.” He was sue 


ceeded “by Dean Connor, who died very 
shortly after he had been selected, and 
the next Dean of Windsor was Dr. 
Randall Davidson, the present Bishop of 
Winchester. Perhaps few. if any, of his 
predecessors have 
admitted to the intimacy 


heen 


and confidence of — the 
Sovereign as Bishop 
Davidson has been. His 


shrewd and — far-seeing 
judgment, and his states- 
manlike qualities, have 
made him a _— special 
favourite with Her 
Majesty, and he is fre- 
quently invited to visit 
the Queen. who relies 
much on his counsel in 
all Church matters. 

In Scotland the royal 
private chaplain is the 
Very Rev. James 
Cameron Lees. D.D.. who 
is Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, and of the Order 
the Thistle. This 
Order, which is said to 


DD. of 


























have beer founded by King Achaius, 
was revived by King James II. in 
a7. Dr. Lees is a distinguished 
divine of the Established Church 
of Scotland. 

The privilege of appointing chap- 
lains is granted to others besides the 
Sovereign. By an ancient statute of 
King Henry VILL. every archbishop 
andduke was entitled to six chaplains, 
every marquis and earl to five, every 
»*yjscount and other bishop” to four 
query why should a viscount have 
been regarded as a bishop in those 
Such chaplains 
were allowed to hold two benefices. 


days ?). and so on. 


That was in the period before the 
Pluralitic \et was passed, which 
did so much to remove a crying 
scandal from the Church. One of 


the most flagrant pluralists at the 
time of the passing of that valuable 
measure was a famous archdeacon, 
who was son-in-law to a former 
(rchbishop of Canterbury. He had 
been an officer inthe army, and his 
marriage Was contrary to the wishes 
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of his most everend father-in-law. A 


reconciliation was brought about. and 


, : . : 
the primate’s forgiveness obtained. by 
& promise that the officer would take 


Her MAsESTY 
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His promotion was remarkably 
rapid, and he was soon incumbent of nu- 
merous valuable benefices. In a some- 
What scathing article in a leading paper, 
his career was sketched as an instance of 
the evils of pluralities, and cited as an 
arguinent in support of the Bill for their 
abolition. A friend met him the next 
day. and commenced to sympathise and 
commiserate with: him on the somewhat 
brutal attack contained in the article in 
question. The arehdeacon smiled and 
rubbed his hands. 

“It’s all right. my dear fellow,” he 
replied : “they don’t know half!” 

1 have already referred to the fact 
that Her Majesty has numbered among 
her chaplains most of the leading bishops 
and ecclesiastics of the last fifty years. 
But their elevation to the episcopal bench 
has by no means removed them from in- 
tercourse with the Queen, who, in certain 
cases. frequently summons them to preach 
before her. In addition to the Bishop of 
Winchester, Dr. Boyd Carpenter, the able 
Bishop of Ripon, is a welcome guest at 
the palace, and his eloquent sermons are 
greatly appreciated by his sovereign. 

Among the present | chapiains - in - 
ordinary are many 


orders. 


well-known names, 
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including those whose portraits are given 
with this article. The Rev. 
Robins has been rector of Holy Trinity, 
Windsor, for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. He is well known and much re- 
spected by the members of the Royal 
Family, and has been one of Her Majesty's 
chaplains for about twenty years. He 
is also chaplain to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, and to the House- 
hold Brigade in Windsor. 

The Rey. Canon James Fleming is well 
known both in the Canterbury and York 
Provinces. For a quarter of a century 














BISHOP 


SELWYN, 


D.D. 
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he has held the living, in the patronage 
of the Duke of Westminster, of St. 
Michael, Chester Square, an important 
and valuable piece of preferment. For 
several years Canon Fleming and_ his 
congregation attained the distinction of 
sending the largest offertory from any 
ehurch or chapel to the Hospital Sun- 
day Fund, and strenuous efforts were 
made to attain this position, collecting 
eards being brought into requisition, 
which were offered with their proceeds 


at the annual service. Recently, how- 


ever, the palm has been yielded to Christ 
Church, 


Lancaster Gate, perhaps the 
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most wealthy congregation in Londo, 
Canon Fleming is an able and eloquent 
preacher, and is a very staunch leader 
of the Evangelical party in the Church, 
His connection with the Northern Py. 
vince commenced in 1877, when he be. 
came Residentiarius. He has been q 
member of the York Chapter since 1888, 

The Rev. Canon Joseph McCormick has 
been in orders nearly forty years. For 
half that period he was vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Kingston-on-Hull, until, in 1894 
he succeeded the Rev. Gordon Calthrop 
as vicar of St. Augustine’s, Highbury, 

The Rey. Prebendary Daniel Moore has 
been a familiar figure among the London 
clergy for upwards of fifty years. Or. 
dained fifty-seven years ago, he worked 
for nearly a quarter of a century in 
Camberwell, and for over thirty years has 
been vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington, 

The Rey. J. E. C. Welldon, Head Master 
of Harrow School, is one of the most 
distinguished of the younger generation 
of clergy, and is looked upon as certain, 
before long, to be called to the work of 
the episcopate. His Cambridge career 
was exceedingly brilliant. His rule at 
Dulwich College raised the school to a 
high standard of efficiency; and during 
his twelve years at Harrow he has 
shown his powers, not only as a pre- 
eminently successful instructor, but as a 
strict and yet kind disciplinarian. He 
was a member of the Royal Commission 
on a Teaching University for London, 
and takes a leading part in the annual 
conferences of head-masters. 

The Very Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D., 
is minister of the parish of the Park, 
Glasgow, and was Moderator of the 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland 1895-96. 

The Rey. Canon Robinson Duckworth 
was for a short period an assistant master 
at Marlborough College. He was Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford, from 1860 to 
1876, during the first part of which period 
he was also tutor. For four years he was 
instructor and governor to the late Duke 
of Albany. At the conclusion of this 
appointment he was offered, and ac 
cepted, the living of St. Mark's, Hamilton 
Terrace, which he still holds, together 
with one of the canonries of Westminster 


Abbey. In 1892 he became Chaplain of 

the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
The Rev. Dr. Edmond Warre, Head 

Master of Eton, has been connected 
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H. &. Mendelssohn, Pembridge Crescent, W.) 


with that royal foundation, which 
flourishes almost under the shadow of 
Windsor Castle, for nearly forty years, 
twenty-four years of which were spent 
as assistant master before his well- 
deserved promotion was accorded him. 
He isa great favourite with Her Majesty, 
and under his #égime the school has 
flourished and improved in every way. 

The Rey. Canon Thomas Teignmouth 
Shore has spent the greater part of his 
ministerial career in London, for seven- 
teen years of which he held the im- 
portant incumbency of Berkeley Chapel, 
Mayfair. His great speciality there was 
the arrangement for holding a children’s 
service every Sunday afternoon for the 
children of the wealthier classes. It was 
largely attended, and was found helpful 
by many. Canon Teignmouth Shore re- 
signed his charge six years ago, to the 
great regret of his congregation, on his 
appointment to a canonry at Worcester 
Cathedral. He was for many years the 
religious instructor of the Princesses of 
Wales and prepared their Royal High- 
nesses for their confirmation. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Selwyn _ is 
perhaps the most interesting and the 
most attractive personality on the list. 
He is a son of the late Dr. G. A. Selwyn, 
first bishop of New Zealand, and the pre- 
decessor of Archbishop Maclagan in the 
see of Lichfield. Bishop John Selwyn, 
who was a famous athlete at Cambridge, 
became the successor of Bishop Patteson 
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in the see of Melanesia. After some fif- 
teen years’ work, his health gave way, 
and he was compelled to resign his 
charge. Soon after his return to Eng- 
land, the Mastership of Selwyn College, 
Cambridge which was founded in 
memory of his father—fell vacant, and 
he was appointed in 1893. 

The Rey. Prebendary Harry Jones has 
almost completed half a century of work 
in the ministry of the Church. He is 
best known for his ten years of inde- 
fatigable and_ self-sacrificing labours as 
rector of St. George-in-the-East, and he 
is never tired of drawing upon his varied 
experiences for the benefit of his friends. 
For the past twelve years he has been 
viear of St. Philip, Regent Street, and 
he is a great favourite among his 
parishioners, the majority of whom are 
the members of the clubs in that dis- 
trict. Mr. Harry Jones is a prominent 
member and supporter of the S.P.C.K., 
and serves on several of the committees 
of that excellent society. He is devoted 
to animals, and has written some delight- 
ful little volumes, including ** Voices by 
the Way.” “ Holiday Papers,” and others. 

The Rey. Canon Francis James Holland 
was for twenty-two years a_ familiar 
figuve in London, where he held the post 
of minister of Quebec Chapel. He has 
been a Canon of Canterbury since 1882, 
and is a great authority on all eduea- 
ti nal matters. 
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The Rev. James Edgar Sheppard holds 
the position of Sub-Dean of the Chapels 





CANON FRANCIS HOLLAND, 
(Photo: Naudin, Kensington) 
Royal, and Chaplain to Her Majesty's 


Household at St. James's Palace. His 
work, entitled ** Memorials of St. James's 
Palace.” published in 1894, is a com- 
plete collection of all the historical 
records and reminiscences of that in- 
teresting building. 


In addition to the above may be 
mentioned: The Hon. G. W. Bourke, 
son-in-law of the late Archbishop 
Longley: the Rev. C. J. Martyn, 


famous in the Masonic world: Canon 
Ellison, founder of the Church = of 
England Temperance Society, which 
has done a grand work in fighting 
against one of the great evils of the 
day: the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, 
one of the most active and respected 
among the clergy, with a wonderful 
power of work; and the Rev. J. E. 
Kempe. late rector of St. James's, 
Piceadilly. who has held the office of 
chaplain-in-ordinary for nearly forty 


years. having been appointed in 
1855. 

With many of those who have 
been honoured *by promotion «to +the 


list of the Queen's chaplains, there ‘has 
arisen some: trepidation as to~- the 
character of the which it 
their deliver in 


discourse 


been duty to 


as 





Her Majesty's hearing. Sometimes thy 
preacher has believed that a learned theo. 
logical disquisition would be most accept- 
able to the royal lady: sometimes ap 
abstruse scientific treatise has appeared 
preferable. But neither of these methods 
commend themselves to. the Queen, 
What, however, is most abhorrent to hep 
is anything like fulsome adulation. More 
than one cleric who has been chosen to 
deliver a sermon in the Royal Chapel 
has destroyed his chances of being invited 
aw second time by adopting this style. 

Her Majesty prefers a simple, unaffected 
exposition of Christ’s teaching, and most 
appreciates those sermons which indicate 
that the preacher has:lost his realisation 
of her royal rank, and regards her simply 
us an earnest and devoted member of the 
congregation, 

On one occasion an elderly clergyman, 
Who had been strmmoned to Windsor, was 
the nature of the 
sermon he was to preach, and confided 
his anxiety to his friend Dean Hook, 
The answer was characteristic 

Preach so that the scullery-maids 
will understand vou, and you may be 
sure that the Queen will appreciate the 
sermon,” 


in dire distress as to 
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THE ROMANCE OF BRITISH CHRISTIANITY 


11.—lIONA. 


By the Rev. William Murdoch Johnston, M.A., Vicar of East Twickenham, 
and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of London. 
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He found Etchen ploughing in the ,field. 


HE organisation of the 
Apostolic Church followed 
the divisions of the Roman 

Empire. St. Paul 

province to 

Galatia, Asia, 

and Achaia. It 

Churches of the 

that st. John 


pursues 
his career from 
province 
Macedonia, 
is to the 
province 





seven letters of the Apocalypse. 


in fact, was a unit of the 


the Church spread into lands 


beyond the limits of the Roman power, the 


longer existed, and different 
adopted to express the same 
similar work. The 


Ireland. Hundreds 
found during 


knew of 


have been 


this century near St. Patrick’s Dalriada—at 


the Giant’s Causeway and at Coleraine : and 
neighbourhood of Dublin—at Bray, 
Rathfarnham. But Rome was 

Ireland, and the Celts 








there clung to the ancient tribal organisa- 
tion that they had carried with them from 
the steppes ot Asia. 

We find therefore that to this tribal 
condition the Church adapted itself. The 
were bishops of the tribe and not 
of any definite territory. They often earned 
their their manual toil, 
and probably upon land which belonged to 


bishops 


livelihood — by own 


themselves as members of the tribe. When 
Columba went for consecration to Etchen, 
hishop of the monastery of Clonard, he 
found him ploughing in the field just as 
the clergy of Armenia do at the present 
day. 

But this introduces another peculiarity 
of Trish Christianity. It was the most 


monastic Church of the 
Indeed, its went so far that 
each great monastery kept its bishop, and 
this bishop was, so far as the rule of the 
subject to the 
Patrick 
forth in 


early centuries. 
monasticism 


monastery was concerned, 
abbot. The 


and the great 


missionaries of St. 
himself went 


saint 
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companies. 


they settled as a brotherhood upon land 
granted to them, and in huts built by 
their own- hands around their little church. 


There it was they exhibited to 





THE QUIVER. 


When they settled in any place 


those 














the great schools which made Ireland famous 
from the sixth century to the eighth, 
Tallaght, Clonard, and Bangor bear still to 
the readers of history something of the 
fragrance of ancient days. St. Finnian js 
said to have kept as many as_ three 
thousand pupils at Clonard, and Sr, 
Carthack upwards of seven hundred at 
Rahin. There they studied the Serip. 
tures, architecture, illlumination, Latin, 
rudiments 
at least of natural and physical science, 
We often fancy that the early evange. 
little than 
enthusiasm, who possessed 


probably Greek, and some 


lists were men of more 
unbounded 
indeed the knowledge of some meagre 
elements of the Christian faith, but 
converted tribes and and kings 
chiefly by the power of the spirit that 
was in them. And this fancy begets 
the abortion of times—that 
culture little in the Christian 
worker, and the is of a 
scholar the more will he be of a 
saint. It is remarkable, when you 
study the lives of the mighty founders 
of the Church, how emphatically this 
mischievous conception is contradicted, 
Patrick, Columba, Columbanus, Gall— 
the heroes of the age with which we 
do—were all men of 
ability and learning; and, as we might 
expect, men of wit and humour, who 
saw two sides to everything, and were 
always ready to make use of whatsoever 
presented itself for the purpose they 
had in view. 

Columba was an Ulsterman. He was 
born in a wild part of Donegal, in the 
beginning of the sixth century; and 


states 


modern 
Inatters 
that 


less he 


have now to 





He was left 


with only one friend. 


around the picture of Christian men’s 
lives. They worked, they studied, they 
cultivated such arts as were possible, and 
they joined in the worship of God at 
fixed hours every day. It was by this 
means that they won the admiration and 
the hearts ot the people, and that they 
civilised while they converted. Would that 
such institutions had preserved the — price- 


less inheritance of their primitive simplicity 
of life and purpose and of 
Success brought in its train ease and 
fruitful parents of luxury 


earnestness of 
work. 
indifference, the 


and indulgence. And the monastery became 
too often the refuge of those who would 
neither toil nor fight, and the unrebuked 


home of oppression, impurity, and crime. 
But it 


those early monasteries grew up 





he died in the year that St. Augustine 
landed in Kent—exactly thirteen hun 
dred years ago. He of royal 
blood; and in the previous article w% saw 
how St. Patrick converted one of his an- 
cestors of the house of Tara. He was 
admitted to the diaconate and went to 
Clonard in the county Meath, to the 
famous we have already mentioned. 
He assisted in the service of the chureli, 
and devoted himself to the studies of the 
place, especially to the copying and illumin- 
ating of manuscripts. He became a_ priest 
there, and shortly afterwards he went the 
round of other learning in each 
that for which it was especially renowned. 

Thus equipped, he set about his work of 


Was 


school 


schools, 


evangelisation, and founded, it was — said, 
ws many as three hundred churches. 


and, like most: turn- 
as of 


CTISIS Came > 


But the 


ing points in the history of nations 
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men, it appears to have been due to more 
causes than one. The best known portion 
of the story runs thus: 

There was a second St. Finnian in Treland 
during the life of Columba, and he presided 
over a& Tamous school at Moville. Columba 
had visited him and borrowed from him a 
psalter, ot which he made a copy. Finnian 
claimed the copy as well as the original, and, 
as Columba refused to give it up, Finnian 
laid the matter before the King of Meath. 
The King decided that, as the calf belongs 
to the cow, so the copy helones to the 
hook But this decision did not suit 
Columba His wrath was deeply _ stirred ; 
he summoned his tribe—the tribe of the 
Hy - Neill and on the principle that he 
must fight against somebody, he marched 
his men against a rival portion of his clan 
in the county of Sligo. A_ fierce battle 
ensued, and Columba won the day. But he 
was forthwith excommunicated, and he was 
left with only one friend who would 
own him in all the land, the abbot of 
the lonely monastery of Innismurray, which 
lies off the west coast, amid the ceaseless 
roar of the Atlantic. The abbot heard his 
confession, and adjudged as penance that he 
shoul go forth to the heathen, and never 
lok again upon his native land until he 
had won for Christ as many men as he 
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had slain in battle. So with 


lowers he set sail from 


his beloved 
tery at Derry—out along the shores of Lough 


Foyle in the wild Northern Sea. 


for the Seottish islands that 
came at 


his native coast, and 


Oronsay, where he thought he 


But in climbing a_ hill 


clifts of Ulster, and he 
mark his farewell and 
But another and a 


he saw 
raised 
sailed on 


worthier 
working. The Irish colony of Dalriada was 
eS ~ 


threatened with extermination. 


the king of the Picts at the time, and about 
the middle of the sixth century he inflicted 
upon the Scots a crushing 
king of the Scots hardly knew where to 
idea seems to have 
vanquish his 


turn for help. But the 


possessed him that he might 


foes by moral means if not by 


and as he was a Christian 
vited Columba to his country for the pur- 
pose of evangelising and converting his foes. 
So he gave him the island 
barren, desolate—otf the coast 


To the modern tourist, Iona 


scene of ruin. Works 


there; and still the broken column and 
a departed glory. 


mouldering arch attest 


of high 


These buildings were raised by 
dictines, and belong to a_ later 
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They hewed down oak trees,—p. 722, 












are visible from 


his 


defeat. 


himself, 


of Iona 
of Mull. 
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the glory of Tona decays not with the 


crumbling stone. 
Columba and his disciples began to make 


themselves a home, and to learn the tongue 


of the Picts. They raised their wall of 
defence. they built their circle of huts, they 
hewed down oak trees, and of their logs 
they built the church. They began to till 
the soil of the island, and to sow their 
corn and to raise their mill. The little 
island of about six square miles was self 


contained, There were no traders, no shops. 


The brotherhood lived on the work of their 
own hands, and studied and worshipped, 
and showed to all observers how good men 


might live. 


And the time soon came for action. The 
point of attack was the king of the Picts, 
just as Patrick had in the beginning of 
his career aimed at the conversion of the 
chief king, the overlord of Lreland. So 
Columba and his companions sailed from 


where the 
Brude 


made for Inverness, 


When King 


lona Lhe 


royal pale lay. henarad 
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of their approach he ordered every gate to 
be shut and barred; but, as the chronicles 
tell, they opened to the touch of Columba: 
and the and put 
himself almost instrue- 
tion. He and his 
example was followed by his subjects. 


king came out 
under 


overawed 
immediately 


became a Christian, 


One thing that strikes us in’ respect of 
these times is the rapidity with — which 
churches and monasteries were founded 
Everywhere they sprung up Yet the popu- 
lation was thin, the land was badly culti- 
vated, and the means of utilising even the 


rough skill they possessed were scanty and 


weak. The idea that animated Christians 
of that age seems to have been this—that 
au place dedicated to work and to worship 
should be found in every settlement; that 


the Christian ministry should be there, not 
alone, but in a brotherhood ana companion- 


ship of fellow -Christians, and that thus 
from — these multiplied centres, intersecting 
circles ot evangelisation should he described 


They were content with such churches as 
CIPCUDISTANCES permitted them 
to build. St. Patrick's Church 
of wattles and clay at) Armagh 
and St. Aidans of 
Lindisfarne were probably fair 
work. The 
was the 


lous at 
specimens of such 
chief 
with its 


first cund pat te 


place itself, men and 
its chureh: and, like all means 
used ins faith, 

Another matter 


is’ the conception ot the 


these succeeded. 
worthy of 
hote 
Christian lite. It began with 
confession of — faith 
Brude, King of 
the Piets, and Laowhaire, King 
have known little 


a slender 
Such men ats 
of “Tara, ean 
more than a meagre outline of 
The plan 


Christian doctrine. 


was the same as that of New 
Testament — times namely, to 
place these men and all such 


within the Christian community 
brotherhood, and then to 
instruct and = train them into 
the development and attainment 
of a fuller nobler _ life. 
The society was to cffect that 
through the Holy Ghost ; and 
it did not wait until the Holy 
Ghost should do the work first. 

And so from Tona the Gospel 
went through all the Piet-land, 
and northward even as far as 
the Orkneys. And then the 
time had come when Columba 


and 


and 











They opened at the 





touch of Columba, 


might feast his eyes once more 

















mba 


nore 





to his old delight of transcribing 





THE 


upon his native land. He came, 
hut not for pleasure. The Scots 
Britain sut 
fered from tribute which they were 


of the Dalriada of 


ompelled to pay to the Kines of 
Ireland \ decree, too, had gone 
forth for 
hards from Lreland ; 


the expulsion of — the 
and Columba 
ittended the great national as 
sembly 1 Drumeeatt, in the 
ounty of Derry, to plead the 
wse of both 

He returned to Tona now 
famous in Christendom--and = as 
he grew old it is said) that he 
eived Divine warnings of the 
pproaching end. He went round 
1 the operations of the monks 
nd blessed) them In the midst 
f the ruins of — lona— stands 
Cross It 


spot where the saint met the old 


Maclean s marks the 
horse that carried the milk from 
dairy to the monastery. And 
wed brute came vently for 
shoulder ot hh 
noticed that the pathos 


wd and put his head upon the 
venerable master, 
ind it Wa 
f farewell filled his eyes, Co 
mba blessed him too, and passed 

to lis cell He took himselt 





Psalter, and was writing out 
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e tenth verse of the thirty-fourth 
Psalm el aL erred, * | miust 
stop here w heat follows, let 
Baithen rite He attended 
espers: and then, returning to 
cell, he lay down until the 
rane for the midnight 
'"s The brethren came into 
he church: he was already there, prostrate 
before the altar He opened his eves, turned 
ind, lifted p his hand te bless, and, 
ke his Master, passed away in the act) of 
enediction \ smile rested upon his face 
it |e ere wazing upon the vision of 
LVe ql 
So ended the eareer of this great, strong, 
unful saint His faults were vrave, but 
\ 1" he faults of race, and age, and 
ronment Had he lived in ventler times, 
r inthuene ould have moulded the rude 


xterior of himself and all around him: but, 
ugh the age may shape, it cannot create 


of Columba and of men 


Put his head upon his master’s shoulder, 


like him which re-creates the age. Poet, 


artist, wit, his intellectual powers were fit 
Spirit ot Cod 


which was in him devoted him without a 


for any task : and = the 
pang to any sacrifice in’ the cause of his 
Lord, and gave him courage to undertake 
might itp- 
centre of mis- 


any task, however hopeless — it 
pear. lona was both a 
sionary work and “a model and picture of 
Christian civilisation.” The barren gneiss 
rock standing in boisterous SCTLS became, 
and still is, a symbol of the Cross in every 
May our later 


prove themselves equally fitted 


mnission-field) of the world. 
MISSIONALIES 
with Columba in every. quality of will and 
intellect “and soul 

























































A Complete Story 





CHAPTER I. 

TEWART CRAWFORD = flung 
lown his brush and palette. 
He was only spoiling his 
picture; he was not in the 
mood for doing good work. 

The bright scene around 
him, the sunshine, jarred 
just at that moment. 

With an impatient sigh, 
he threw his long length on 
to the greensward, and lay. 
with his straw hat tilted 
over his grey eyes, thinking. 

Judging by the bitter curve 
the firm lips took, those thoughts were not very 
pleasant ones. 

He was thinking of pretty Nellie Lestrange, the 
girl he loved, and—oh, fatal barrier !—an heiress. 

He had not known when he first met her that 
she was rich, and a great happiness had begun 
to ereep into his life, when he learnt that she 
was an heiress—“ the greatest catch of last 
season,” so his informant said. 

Ah, well! it was over. His pride interfered, 
and he left the little seaside place without even 
seeing her again. 

I wonder if I could have made her care for 
me in time?” he thought again and again. 

So he lay and thought of the sordid money 
that had come between them. 

“Oh, dear!” 

A sigh, soft and plaintive, was wafted to his 
ears by the summer breeze. He tilted back his 
hat, and glanced round, 

He was lying in the shade of a grand old oak 
tree, and there on the other side he saw a wee 
little maid—-a charming little curly-headed maid, 
all in white, and cuddling a dilapidated-looking 
doll to her small bosom. 

She was regarding him with reproachful eyes. 

Now, Stewart loved all children, and this one 
looked especially fascinating. He raised himself 
on one elbow, and said gently— 

“Why do you say ‘Oh, dear!’ little one?” 

‘Cause ‘tis ‘Oh, dear!’ man.” 

gut why? What is wrong:” 

She looked at him with sublime seorn at his 
ivnorance, 

* Wy tree.” was all she said. 

“Oh!” Stewart began to understand. “ Well, 
come and sit with me, child,” he said. 

She shook her head so that all the golden 
curls bobbed up and down, 


“Why not?” he asked 
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She seemed at a loss for a moment, then said 
vravely— 

“Ruby Pearl's shy.” 

“ Are you tuby Pearl?” 

She dimpled all over. 

‘No, funny man; dolly’s Ruby Pearl.” 

“Oh, well, de come and sit with me.” 

Again the little heal was shaken. 

Then Stewart determined to touch her heart, 

Slowly he rose, and began to walk away 
Ostentatiously he took his handkerchief from his 
pocket, and held it to his eyes. 

He heard a movement. She was following him, 
She had repented: her heart was softened, 

“Ts you crying’ she lisped. “I've never seen 
a man ery oh, do let me see!” 

He looked down, and saw the chubby face all 
flushed and eager. 

“Oh, you net erying!” she said, in a disgusted 
voice, and walked back to the tree, 

Stewart was determined, however. not to be 
beaten, 

He tried another expedient 

Gazing at the sky, he walked slowly on, and 
said in a elear voice 

*T can tell fairy tales; T always tell nie 
little girls——’ 

“Man!” 

“Such lovely stories ——” 

* Man, come back!” 

“All about fairies, and giants, and——" 

There was a sound of pattering footsteps, and 
the child was clinging to his coat. 

*“Well?” he said. 

“Come back, and tell the ‘tories.” 

He was inclined to tease, but, looking down at 
the lovely, eager little face, he suddenly sur 
rendered, and, picking her up in his arms, went 
hack to the tree. 

Together they sat under its shade: he telling 
marvellous stories. and she listening, with won- 
dering. intent blue eyes fixed on his handsome 


face, 

At last a thought strnek Stewart. 

‘IT say, little one: you ought not to be out 
alone, ought you?” 

“No, course not.” she said calmly. 

A twinkle came into his grey eyes. 

* You're frank, anyway.” he said. 

“T’se not Frank—Frank’s a boy's name. 1% 


Marjorie, Meg, girlie, ‘ittle one. and imp, Nurse 
calls me imp sometimes.” 
“How come you out alone, young lady?” 
She glanced up mischievously, 
“Big auntie and ‘jttle auntie were ont. and 











said 


rt 

AWay 

n his 
him, 
Seer 


re all 


rusted 


Nurse 


and 








nursie was wing, and Ruby Pearl got tired 
—oh. dear! so sadly tired—of ‘taying in the 


garden, s» her muvver tooked her for a walk,” 


she explained. 


“Qh, I see Don't you think you had better 
me where you live! 
I lives in an house, and there's a pussy and 
. dug; the pussy is big auntie’s, and the dog 
little aunties; and nursiec said to Ann dat 
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“Peoples always un'stand—dey always caddy 
Ruby Pearl and me too, and—oh, dear! Ise 
tired!” she added, plaintively. Vanquished, he 
lifted her and her doll up into his arms, and 
she curled herself round his neck somehow, happy 
and content. 

He found it rather warm, but they had not 
far to go. 


“Dat’s my home.” said Marjorie, pointing to a 


; ww RAWEY 
She was regarding him with reproachful eyes. 
little aunt ticular ‘cause she won't maddy \ 1" 
any of the young gentleman and there’s a 
dicky-bird, and— long, low rambling white house that Stewart had 
All this was no doubt very interesting, but often noticed in his walks. Then she said 
it did not help Stewart much. And he wa gravely— 
anxious uuw to take the little runaway hon ‘L hope, Mr. Pitture Man. dat you will come 
as quickly as possible in case she had been in and have a cup of tea.” 
missed He tried not to smile 
At last Marjorie explained that she knew th “Not to-day. I think, thank you.’ he answered. 


way home kite well sv they set off. 

“Ruby Pearl's tired,’ she remarked, presently. 
“is she?” 

“Yes. Oh, dear! She wants a man to caddy 
“Well. give her here then. 
Silently, and with great reproachful eyes she 
handed him the doll 


moustache, 


Stewart smiled behind his 
There was silence awhile, then Mar- 
jorie exclaimed— 

“Oh, dear! Don't you fink poor Ruby Pearl's 
lonesome without her muvver?” 


“Perhaps so; you had better take her back. 
he said. civine her the doll. 
The child's puzzled face made him smile again 


Suddenly she burst eut— 





“Now dv; I weally can't let you go wisout 
a cup of tea.’ Then suddenly relapsing into 
babyishness again, she added, “Please come; I'll 
give you frce lumps of sugar e 

* Marjorie, Marjorie! where have you been! 

*“T'se been to London to see the Queen!” 
chanted the child gleefully. 

There at the gate stood Nelly Lestrange! 

Stewart raised his hat, and half held out his 
hand, but Nelly bowed coldly, indifferently, and 
he drew it back as if stung. 

“Thanks for bringing the child back.” she 
said, and something in her voice made Marjorie 
open her blue eyes wide. 





” 


“Is you reddy cross, auntie?" she whispered. 


Then a smile broke out on the girl's pretty 
o * 
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face, and Stewart 


winsome 


sighed, and thought she looked 


more than ever, 


‘I’m afraid I am _ not cross,” girlie 
but [| ought to be,” she 
* Nobody 3 
the little maid mischicvously 
Nellis hook her head. and 
Then she turned to 


laughter had 


reddy 
said. 
Cross Wis Lilt ; lisped 


never veddy 


look stern. 


tried to 
Stewart, and all the 


vone from her face and eyes, as 
she said unconcerned|y 

“Will you 
Aunt Helen will be pleased to see you again! 


Yes, } lease, 
lumps of 


come in, Mr. Crawford? | know 


con and I’se going to wive 


him = free auntie. “cause he's 


ugal 


been such a dear, good man to me and Ruby 


Pearl 


But Stewart 


cried Marjoric 


easel and painting 


this 


pleaded — his 


materials left in the wood all time, and 


after them, 
there hi 


M ar) ric 


a part d to look 
Half 


biddk Ih 


remembered he had no 
Nellic’s cold 


Wiky 


good-lye, manner 


An Inish terriet 


THE QUIVER. 


had driven that charming 
veut of his 

‘I’m sorry-—she 
thing!” he muttered, and a smile dispersed thy 
vloom on his face for a But it settled 
sighed wearily as he packed 
wended his 
Where he had 


summer months. 


even youny — person 
mind, 


such a dear little bewitching 


moment, 


there again, and he 
materials. and 


little inn 


up his painting and 
way to the picturesque 


taken rooms for the 


CHAPTER II 


next morning he was returning from a 


breakfast, when sud- 


A Lk 


long walk before 


denly heard barks, and an Irish 


burst out 


joyous 


terrier from the hedge and 
sprang about him, wriggling and wagging his tail 
* Micky ! Dear old 
seen some yood times 
said sadly. patting 
“Good - morning, Mr, 


fellow. you and I hay 
together, haven’t we!” he 
the dog's rough head. 


Craw ford. Is Micky to 


burst oul trom 
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fecelve a your attention ud a pretty voice 


He turned cayerly 

There Ww Nellie, holding out her hand quite 
cordially i vazed at her earnestly. Surely 
there was a softer gleam in the sweet blue cy 

Her « r rose under his look, and she turned 

Wh Meg shi iid, lovking around 
“Oh, here she comes! 

Stewart stood silent \ yreat unreascnabk 
ivy was i his heart at her changed manner 
—changed, although he did not know it, just 
because > had overheard his greeting to her 
dog 


i. little dainty figure came towards them, 


and watched her approaching 





ow lady’s eyes were fixed straight in 


front of her, Reaching Stewart at last, she 
wked a m gravely, then—oh, the dignity of 
( the most stately manner, inclined 
her | | ) m and passed on. 
| thus erushed looked at each other. 
wd but lauvhing 
8) isn’t it grand cried Nelli 
Superb, b why 
Oh. ve offended her last night You forgot 
Say l-bye to her—— 
[ know [ did; I—something put everything 
of my head,” he said, vaguely. 
Nellie’s colour began to rise again. Then she 
said rned voice 
Sh taken such a fancy to you—and she 
is ter1 sensitive. We shall hurt her 


I will run after her and make it up,” he 
sounding very pleasant to him. 


He caught Marjorie up very soon, and a pang 
of remorse shot through him when he saw a 


great tear on either flushed cheek 


I‘se not crying, not a tiny bit,” she exclaimed 
lefiant 
\re tthe one? Well, will you make 
7" 
Che u 
vy \ wsty; vou never said good-bye to 
Pearl—and I was angry, and I 
me ‘lon ind [I just bowded my head—and— 
and y nghed! Oh, dear!” 
B I y- 
\ ehed—oh, dear 
\notl Oh, dear!” What could he say 
1 | > nn idiot dear littl one, You 
ved “ like a queen you ‘ 
s fted r head 
1) I ixked. 7 isecl 
\ { i «lie 
| tush den 
v | howl Tunny tines, Why. one 
when | ist finished a picture that had 
lakeh m er so long to de a friend of min 
dropped he window by accident. and 
poi f aul I laughed 
He did not explain ths uature of that laugh. 
“Did you What funny peoples grown-up 
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7 
peoples are, aid Marjorie. now beginning to 
smile. Then she added softly — “I’m soddy for 
you ‘cause of your pretty pitture, and I say good- 
morning properly now.” 

So she kissed him, and hugged him, and all 
was “made up 

And Stewart's unsubstantial joy lasted all the 
way home, and during his more substantial break- 
fast. until he was out again at his painting. 
Then. instead of gving on with his picture, he 
fell to thinking of the absurdity of his gladness. 
Absently, in his sketch-book, he drew a_ head, 
and then sat and regarded it, gloomily. 

“Filthy —lucre Filthy luere !" he said 
savagely. 

“Oh, dear! You does look cross!” cried a 
shrill voice 

He turned and saw Marjorie. 

He tried to chase away his gloom, and smiled 
at her 

"What's *filfyluter * she asked inquisitively. 

Ie flushed with shame at himself, 

“Oh—ah, money, child 

Den you don't yike money.” she said wise] 
“Have you run away again?” Stewart asked 
‘No, only an ickle way. Auntie’s just by, and 
sos big auntic. Show me dat pitture, please.’ 

Why, you can see it, my dear.” 

No; oder one in the ickle book 

“Oh that’s nothing. How do you do, M: 
Selby 

He shook hands with “big auntie,” and then 
turned to see his sketch-book in Marjorie’s hands 

Nellic was looking at the picture on the easel : 
Mrs. Selby had walked on to the farm, where 
she had some business to transact. 

Neither would notice the child. With a shrug, 
he determined to trust to Providence. 

But almost directly Marjorie gave a cry of 
delight. 

‘*Ickle auntie! Look, auntie!’ she exclaimed 
and held the open hook up to Nellie. 

Nellie looked, and as she looked a= rusy red 
crept into her cheeks 

You—it 1s flattering 1 think she rid 
softly 

“No, indeed it is not; it doesn’t do justice to 
you. I am sorry—it was a liberty, Miss Lestrang: 
but—well. I couldn't get your face out of my 
head,” he finished up desperately 

It is rather rude of you to tell me that you 
Wwauted to get it out, dont you think: Nelli 
asked gravely But she did not look vexed. 

I don’t know—anyway I eo?! he said, suddenly 
losing his self-control 


His low, intense tune made the girl start, and 
her colour faded omewhat, but she said nue 
thing 

“Auntic, he doesn’t yike money-—he calls it 
‘ filfyluter and he sitted and looked at dat 


pitture of you. and he said Filfyluter. Hil fy6 
msfing.’ cried Marjorie, feel- 
ing herself left out im the cold. 


Nellie had been standing very erect and proud, 


luter a“ cro u 
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Now she suddenly bent, and kissed the soft 
little face looking so innocently up at her. 

* Girlie—dear little girlie!” she murmured; and 
when she turned to Stewart he thought he had 
never seen her look so lovely. 

“Pitty Auntie!” cooed Marjorie. “Ise glad 
you're ‘ticlar, and won't maddy any of— 

* Marjorie ! 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter; I telled Mr. Pitture 
Man yes'day what nursi 


* Be quiet, Marjorie : 
Nellie’s tone was unusually stern, and silenced 
even her little niece's busy tongue. 


Stewart felt a wild desire to 
uddenly said bitterly 

* You are particular, Miss 
No doubt there are hankering 

He stopped abruptly He knew he 
rude 

‘I--forgive me, | 


laugh, but he 
wise to kx Lestrange 
many 


had 


been 


Nellie held out her hand 

“Good-bye,” she said, gently; “we must not 
hinder you any lenger. Come, Meg; come, 
Micky !” 

They walked on, and Stewart watched them 


till they were ow 
ing back, 
Once he heard her say, quite clearly, “ Auntie, 
why don't you frow kiss’ Never 
I’ll frow him one for 
And she did, and Stewart felt duly grateful. 


of sight. Marjorie kept look- 
and throwing kisses to him. 


him a mind, 


you.” 


CHAPTER III. 
WEEK 


not pre ywrress 


and Stewart's picture did 

/ much. 

ys of Marjorie, and a little of Nellie, during 
that time. They were going away in two 

more days now, and Stewart tried to cheat him- 

self into the belief that he would be glad. 

‘T shall be with wy pictur 
then,’ he said to should have 
obliged to decamp, if che had going tu stay 
longer—-for my sake, not hers! 

For it had never struck him that Nellie might 
learn to care for him. He was singularly humble 
minded On this sunny morning he wandered 
out for a stroll 

Soon he heard joyous barks and shrill, sweet 
cries of delight. and discovered Nellie, Marjorie, 
and Micky sitting on an old, dilapidated seat 
placed outside ruined castle. 

He sat and wondered why 
her sweet face Usually it 


passec, 


He saw a good deal 


able to get on 
himself; “I 


be ell 


been 


an equally old, 
beside Nellie, 


looked 


down 

sad. Was so 

Joyous 
Marjorie 


‘I want to sit on 


restless. mischievous moud. 


Was Ih a 
vour lap she said to 
Stewart 

He lifted the dainty form on to his knee. Mar- 
jorie sat and regarded him with intent blue eyes. 


“T didn’t know yeu was one of dem,” she 


said solemnly 
“One of 


what?” 
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“One of the gentlemans dat 
ickle auntie.” 
* Marjorie !’ 
There was a 
nocently on—- 
“Nursie fought I was ‘sleep, and she 


want to maddy 
gasped poor Nellie. 
pause; then the child went ip. 
said to 
cook —~ 
“Marjorie, | 
firmly. 
Marjorit 
loud whisper, she 
“Why doesn't 
“There are 
he murmured ; 


forbid you to go on,” said Nellie 


wrigeled discuntentedly. Then, in a 
said to Stewart— 

you maddy auntie 

little one bitter 

then his choked, 


reasons, reasons 


voice and he hid 


his face in the soft golden curls which hat 
always seemed loth to hide 

There were tears in Nellie’'s blue eye but no 
one saw them but Micky, who came and laid 
his knowing littl: head against her knee in dumb 
sympathy. 

Then Marjorie grew tired of sitting still, and 


slipping to the ground, trotted off with Ruby 
Pearl and Micky to play amongst the ruins 
close by. 

The two left alone talked about trivial subjects 


for awhile, then suddenly Nellie said, in a strange, 
hurried manner 


“Do you—are you fond of money, Mr. Craw- 
ford?” 

He looked surprised 

“Yes; oh, yes—I'd give anything to have a 


good lot now, this minute! 
“Would vou? I—I wish 1 
Why didn’t he look at her? 
He stared straight in front of Somehow 

he felt weak that afraid of 

losing his self-control. He did not see how 


hadn't any. 
him. 


morning, and was 


nervously she clasped and unclasped her little 
hands, or how misty her eyes were, and how 
flushed her cheek, flushed one moment and white 


the next. 


But he heard what she said, and answered in 
almazement— 
“Wish you hadnt any money But why! 


Pardon me: perhaps I ought not to ask. 

Nellie gave a little hysterical laugh. 

‘I wish I could tell you; I should like to 
tell you. I hate my money; it 
way of—of—oh, my happiness 


stands in the 


Stewart’s heart began to throb wildly What 
did she mean? 

He half turned to her: then a bitter thought 
arose, and’ he looked away again. 

~The wish is father to the thought! flashed 
through his brain, and he sat silent and gloomy. 

“I’se been playing, and Ruby Pearl's tired.” 


cried a childish voice, and Marjorie appeared once 


more, 

She looked at her two elders gravely. “ You 
looks sad,” she said wistfully; “I'll come and 
love you.” 

She clambered up on to the seat, and, squeez 
ing behind them, suddenly put an arm round 
either neck and drew them close together. 
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Rither she was stronger than she looked, or 
they did not resist very hard. 

Anyhow, they came nearer and nearer. 
Stewart looked at last into the sweet, sad blue 
eyes; then a single word escaped him. 

 # Nellie '” he said, passionately, and all his 
pent-up love set med to escape in that one word. 


* * * 


‘Kiss me, tov: you's just loving each other, 
ind not me one tiny bit,” said Marjoric in a 
plaintive tone 

‘ Love you, deal littl one? lL adore yuu, 
cried Stewart There never was such a charm 
ing little maid before 

Marjorie dimpled. 

“You's not sad now, nor auntie either 
auntie all pink and pitty 

Stewart’s laugh rang vut 

See he is getting pinker, child,’ he said 
teasing ly 

“You were frightened of me a little while 
ago, anyway,” Nellie said, trying to ignore her 
flushed cheeks 

He grew grave again. 

Of your money, not of you, although I 
never dreamt you could ever—like me, my 
darling.” 

“You're never to mention my _ stupid 
money again, sil You've been proud and 
nasty about it quite enough, and—I dv like 
u just a little bit.” 

“J loves him,” said Marjorie reproachfully. 
“So do I. dear,” whispered Nellie in her 
ear; but the next minute she cried, “ Stewart, 
lo behave yourself. If you don’t sit farther 

. 1 shall go home.” 

They compromised by sitting Marjorie on the 





seat between them; but the golden head began 
to nod, and girlie was soon fast asleep. 
They were silent for awhile; then Nelli 





I have sumething tu confess 
Confess then, my darling 
Wh t is Leap Year, you knuw, aud — and 











this morning I—have—I knew you—you cared denly said— 


aud [I have been trying tu—propose to 


d 


He started forward 
Hush You ‘ll wake Meg. 





how good you are to me he said in 
a Geep vol 
You ought to be shucked,’ she whispered. 
rying to keep the words steady glad. 
His grateful, loving eyes made her feel ridicu Man.” 
isly inclined to cry. 
They did n say much more. Both were tov (nd 
leeply happy for words to come easy. too happy, and 


Mr. Pitture Man, is you coming home with u- 


And is you going to maddy auntie 


to her to deny her 


After awhile Marjorie awoke, and, after much anything. 


is 


‘rom both of them, they prepared to walk 





home f yr 





_ Somehow hoth felt they loved Marjorie more 


sheon. Stewart earnestly. 
“Yes. soon.” answered Nellie. seriously. 
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THREE gifts most prized by 
mankind in fairy-book days of 
old were health, wealth, and 
beauty, and the fairy 

knew what was ex- 

her when she 


vod- 
mother 

= pected of Was 

asked to the christening. 
But in these degenerate times the generality 
content with 
and assuredly for 


of humanity tiust be fain one 


or other of these blessings, 
the community the 
only, is priceless. The daily 
hard to nine-tenths of 
how its troubles 


the working 
first, and first 
grind is of necessity 
the wage-earning class: but 
are intensified by constitutional delicacy only 
those who thus suffer can testify. 


* 


portion ol 


Little Phil favourite 
at Claverton 
a briefless 
whit 
to her finger-tips, 
trong-willed but 
a pleasure to look into the 
listen to the 
firm. 
pone 


Travers Was a great 
House. The ninth daughter of 
barrister, she had early known 
meant: though thorough-bred 


she was cosmopolitan in all 


poverty 


sweet-Lempered, 
frank wreyv 


yore at 


her way 
1b wu 
went once so 


She 


eves and 
winning 
agcney, earuihe 
weel which h , 
an eccasional guinea trom one of the muner- 
ous London weeklies. 


Was in a 


billings oa 


and so press 
eighteen 


supplemented at tine hy 


GLOVES 


x ie ‘is 
lV. - FA S/IMPLE 
LOVE STORY: 





By T. Sparrow, Author of ‘‘ As One 
of the Penniless Poor,’’ Etc. 


Kor Phil was clever, and if she only had 
had have battled to the 
front she was weak, sadly 
so: and, take the first 
thing which offered, was forced from sheet 
physical incapacity to remain an under: 
paid drudge, while her brain was teeming 
with half-developed ideas. 

And little Phil was 
which, while it) stimulated her 
taxed her strength by over-work. It was 
inevitable that a pure, delicate-minded girl 
like her should only fall in’ love with a 
soul akin: and, indeed, no one could look 

into the spiritual deep blue eyes of Raphael 
was in the 
beings who 
nature 


night 
gallantly. But 
being obliged to 


strength, 


engaged —a_ fact 
powers, 


Lowe without discerning that he 
those rare 
what) human 


presence of one of 


seem sent to show us 
can become, devoid of all grossness and guile. 

He was pleasing to look at, too. His hair, 
rich deep gold, clustered in thick waves 
His complexion 
wis fairias a lily, deeply tinted too deeply 


cheeks. His 


were almost 


ofa 


on his broad white forehead. 


With rose-red on the evelashes, 


long and curled as a vivl " black 
nioustache ol 


fron 


with evebrows and 
the same shade 
the charge of cffeminacy 

Yet one never saw him without feeling sad; 
he was so slight, so boyish-looking, it could 
he was not born to 


in hue, and 


saved his appearances 


be seen at a glance that 
vough the wear and tear of the busy London 
He was clerk in some City office at 
brought 


world. 

and he 
Country 
which wa 


a pound a week, 
North 


ao salary of 
with him 
simplicity and straightness 
whiff of mignonette or wallflower, 

Litth: Phil was so proud of her Jover that 
she was ever ready to talk of him, 

“If either of us were a wee bit stronger, 
he would sav wistfully, ‘we conld marry on 


home a 


like a 


from his 


moment our 
av wive was, and, onee thrown oub 


iLuation, it is so difficult to get another 


onv united salaries. But at amy 


health 


ol a 














had 
the 
adly 
first 
heer 
ider- 


ning 


look 
hael 

the 
who 
pure 
ile, 


air, 


ub 


7 ¥) 
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Still, [ never lose hope, she added bravely. 
“God is so good, and we try our very, very 
best. 

Poor childven ! Strong, indeed, in faith and 
love, but pitifully frail in aught else. 

They were both twenty-five, though neither 
looked more than eighteen: already for five 
vears had they worked and waited for the 
health that never came-—that, in fact. each 
put further from their reach by the efforts 
made to grasp it. 

Such love as theirs is rarely seen nowa- 
davs. For every day of that five vears had 
they met when work was done, and hand 
casped in hand (as the children that they 
were) had they gone to a neighbouring shop 
to eat their modest tea together. Fivepence 
each did the meal cost: for Phil, with her 
pretty, independent air, insisted on paying for 
herself. On pav-day they allowed themselves 


the additis of an eee, and perhaps a large 
instend ot smnall cup oof tea. Two hours 
the repast took two hours enlivened = by 
building castles and weaving happy hopes 


of a future without a cloud. 

Then again thev sallied forth -sometimes 
for a walk in the park, sometimes to loiter 
at the hop windows and choose what 
present they would give each other when 
Neither recked of the 
chill east wind which bit 


money Wa fo spire, 


Raphacts breath in two: 
neithe: noted the oozing 
damp 0 the pavement 


saturating the girls boots 


and sending strange shivers 


through her limbs. 


And passers-by could net 
fail to lanee at the chaste, 
whle beauty of the omaan,. 
ne ] proud, Hisheadl 
happiness of the girls sweet 
lace, and vlancing, thes 
envied: for the sight awoke 


igh % ling love-idvwlls 


long vO, that hac 
ended ! regret remorse, 
or despair For the young 
lover rot to tn known, 


though they were blissfully 


unconscious of the fact. 


“The Fleet Street Pas- 
toral one dubbed them. 
and another ** The ldvll of 
the Strand Yet. though 


th weary gnads thy wicked 
Lou hed thew on every idle, 
the sordid and base breathed 


the same air. the avaricious 
and god} were before and 
behind i] iwo moved 
throneh ¢] mn ruvile le mid 
free, with a look on thei 
counlenanes that was not 
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marred by a thought of the ways of the 
world, 

They made few friends; they did not feel 
the need of them. They had cach other, 
and who could) improve on that? On half- 
holidays in sumimer-time they treated them- 
selves to oa few hours in the country, and 
Phil would come home radiant and sparkling, 
bringing fragrant bunches of hawthorn or 
honeysuckle, as she told of the sweet milk 
they had drunk at a farm, of the cuckoo 
they had heard in the copse, or of the 
lambs at their gambols in the graceful 
meadow-stretch. 

“If we could live in the country, we should 
both be quite well,” she would sigh: ‘it: is 
the city which is killing us inch by inch.” 

Yet, where people are poor, they itist 
work where they can: and the crowded 
cities ave the great charnel-houses of country 
buds and blossoms. 

In the whole five vears these innocent 
childven had never saved a penny. How 
could they? There was medicine to be found 
as well as clothes: and there was pathos 
all its own in the birthday present she made 
to him oof a bottle of cod-liver oil, or his 
Christmas gift’ of quinine, 

"Wei are strictly practical” Phil) volun- 
teered to me, as she displayed his festive 


To cat their modcot tea together, 
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souvenir; “IT hate 
would not have an 
such a waste of 
what [ wanted 





don’t you? I 
enugagement ring; it is 
money. He made me say 
most, and I told the truth 
an umbrella. T had lest mine in the middle 
of a quarter, and could not afford another 
till the end, so it suited nicely, did it not?” 


romance, 


But her pretty pretence could not take 
me in, and one night [ surprised her in a 
flood of tears, Her lady manager had told 


her and had told her kindly—that she must 
try to dvess better if she wanted to stay. 
“Your boots would disgrace a flower-girl.” 
surely you can afford 
girls. You sit’ in 


‘and 
the 


said, 


like 


she had 


an ulster other 


your wet clothes and cough till it) makes 
me sick to see yeu; there must be extrava- 
ance somewhere, my dear, You have to 


uphold the reputation of the establishment.” 

* Extravagance!” repeated Phil viciously 
between “when for weeks [ have 
worn no stockings that | might ‘uphold the 
reputation of the establishment’ by a smart 
hat; and under-garments I have practically 
none, because L bought a jacket with a 
fashionable collar, that she might not’ be 
ashamed of me. What more can I do on 
eighteen shillings «a week, with my _ poor, 
patient Raphael wanting fiannels, a comforter, 
and all sorts of things ?” 

It was very unlike bright, brave Phil to 
give way like this, and | was perplexed what 
to advise. 

* Would they increase your salary?” T sug- 
gested. “You have been there a long time.” 

Phil slowly shook her head. 

* It would be no use to ask,” she answered, 
* Even now [ don’t do as much as many girls 


her sobs, 


who came after me. [| am always fainting, 
you see, because it is hot, or because it is 
cold, because I am tired, or because T am 


It, all delays work ; indeed, it is not 
I ought to 


hungry. 
every place that would keep me. 
consider myself very lucky.” 

Her diffidence almost angered me; she had 
© much more in her than the ordinary girl, 
if only she could be made to see it. But her 
want of stamina prevented this, and, try a 
! would, I could not get her to seek more 
lucrative work. She was timid of strangers, 
and distrustful of ber own powers. She 
could endure, staunchly, unrepiningly, but 
she could not fight. 

**You are as bad as Raphael,” she said with 
eyes glistening with grateful tears ; ‘he thinks 
I can do anything, and so, T believe, do you.” 

A delicate constitution like hers could not 
be forced, T knew; it would succumb in the 
very effort, and I ventured next to see if there 
Was any enterprise in her golden-haired Greek 
hero, 

There was something savouring of old time 
in the gentle courtesy with which he received 


me, 
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**My little girl often talks of you,” he said 
with his *angel-smile” (to quote Phil), “and 
she has given me instructions to tell you 
nothing but the truth.” ; 

And then he laughed —a boyish, happy laugh 

and Lo understood why Phil's love for him 
was a love above and beyond the ken of most 
mortals. 

It seemed a pleasure to him to talk of Phil, 
ane he spoke with perfect unreserve, 

“Sometimes | fancy she is a tritle stronger,” 
he remarked hopefully, ‘and 1 expect her 
health, like mine, is only an affair of time, 
The doctors say we only want rest and 
nourishment, and that is just”. -with a patient 
gesture "what we can neither of us manage 
to get. T do my best for her: indeed, I do, 
but on a pound a week it is rather a struggle, 
They make a point in our firm of the clerks 
dressing decently, and it} would) mean dis- 
missal if we did not comply. Do you know, 
last winter our manager asked me if [ gambled, 
because my overcoat was so shabby! I did 
not tell him [I was saving to get little Phil a 
muff.” 

He laughed again his youthful, 
laugh, as if the episode amused him. 

There was no such thing as rancour in this 


genuine 


man’s soul, 

Then T asked him the same question as I 
had asked Phil. 

“Could you not ask, after five years’ service, 
to have your salary raised ?” 

*T have done so,” he replied in his winning 
Way, “and what do you think they said? 
That I was not worth what | got, for my 
cough disturbed the whole office, and after a 
bad fit for a time. Other firms 
might say the you know, so Tf had 
better wait to be away. Honesty, s0- 
briety, integrity, count for nothing, you see; 
dnart manners 


I have to rest 
same, 


sent 


it is the strong physique and 
that take nowadays.” 

He spoke meditatively, as if the mutter were 
nnpersonal, There weari- 
ness or hopelessness in his tone. 

“Phil and IT must wait a little longer, 
he coneluded; “things may brighten pre- 
sently, and meanwhile we are very happy @ 
we are.” 

Who dare suggest that the waiting would 
dim her faithful eyes, furrow the delicately 
tinted cheeks, and silver thread the brown 
mop of hair? His hope and her faith posi- 
tively dazzled by their glittering keenness. 

“If we were costers, we could imarry to- 
morrow,” was his parting remark; “it is 
the keeping up appearances that has thrown 
us back, When Phil is my wife, her bread- 
Winning days over. I be able to 
work for two.” 

And he never, never would: there was the 
pity of it. When husbands are so 
scarce, there lay a tragedy in the very fact 


Was no trace of 


ure must 


good 
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that here was a man God-fearing and true, 
vet he had to stand aside in the vineyard, 
to be crushed by the coarser crowd. 

Then winter came, and his cough became 
worse. Phil's face grew lined and worn, and 
the cheeks that had always been white got 
the hue of a Christmas rose. Her eyes grew 
large and wistful, and only 
her toneless words were brave. 
She broke down at last. 

She was sent home in a cah 
after a deadly swoon, and the 
whole night the doctor and | 
watched, fearing the frail spirit 
would leave us. 

At times she wandered, with 
her great eyes fixed on vacaney. 

“He has given me up,” she 
murmured, ‘“*‘He says it is 
selfish to blight my life; but 
he loves me still, and it nearly 
killed him to do it. He says 
he may die; then let me die, 
too. We cannot live without 
each other. I know it, and so 
does he. Oh, Raphael, come 
hack ! | cannot, cannot live 
without you.” 

So it went on at intervals the 
whole night long, the wasted 
hands extended appealingly, the 
one cry from the parched lips 

“Let us be as we were be- 
fore; at least then we can 
hepe.” 

Towards dawn she slumbered 
fitfully, and the doctor beckoned 
me aside, 

“She must have her mind set at rest,” 
he said, “or she will not last a week. Her 
frame has been too strained to stand any 
more, It seems an affair for a woman to 
manage. Can you take it in hand? People 
laugh at the idea of broken hearts; we 
doctors could tell strange tales, if we dared.” 

Of course, | promised; and, of course, I 
regretted it immediately afterwards. They 
were both too delicate to marry: what was 
the good of bringing it all on again? 
Money might cure them, and complete rest 
and absence from care; but where was_ it 
to come from ? 

How the innocent have to suffer in this 
earking world! <A sufficiency of food at the 
outset of their career would have’ saved 
them from this; bat who was to blame 
that they had it not ? 

“Oh, Raphael, come back, come back! Let 
us hope once again: God is good,” moaned 
the sick girl; and I remembered only the 
doctor's injunction, and worldly wisdom went 
to the winds. 

I could not leave her till late the next 
day: but then, putting a friend in my place, 
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I stole from the room and hastened City- 
wards to Raphael's business address. 

He had broken a_ blood-vessel, a clerk 
informed me, two days age, and he believed 
he was very ill. 

I drove straight to his lodgings. where 
his landlady was delighted to sce me. The 
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‘My little girl often talks of you,” he said. 


tears were streaming down her cheeks as 
she bemoaned his approaching death. 

‘IT loved him as a son,” she said; ‘but I 
knew he was too good to live.” 

We entered the room; he lay white and 
still, but he knew me, and the eyes, more 
heavenly blue than ever, beamed for an 
instant. He motioned me to kneel beside 
him, for his voice was faint and low. 

*How is she?” he whispered, “TL loved 
her so, but | did it for the best.” 

Then he paused, and | wiped his lips and 
spoke a few soothing words. 

He was calm and gentle as ever, but there 
was a world of pain in the tight lines round 
his mouth, 


734 
to do it,” he said 
only fair to my 
understand true 
live without 


“They told me [ ought 
brokenly, ‘‘that it 
little girl. But they do not 
love: it has killed me. { cannot 
hope.” 
What I 
I watched the dawn of 
being in the depths of those wonderful eves, 


was 


said | cannot remember now, but 


hope shimmer into 
and the pallid lips were tinged with pink 


before | crept away. 
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Phil's eyes regained their old 
tongue its happy gift of 
she clung to him 


conversations. 
sparkle, and het 
light-hearted chatter; but 
nu little than 
treasure nearly lost, 
behind the love in her voice which was 
before, And he: the 

ch Inore gentle and 


more closely before, as to a 


once and there was a 
fear 
not discernible celestial 


look deepened, he Wit 4 





Was i 


other 


For a fortnight or so my life 
busy one I went from one io the 


The whole night the doctor and I 


watched, 


cheering and loving words. 
both their managers | 
that they should be 

when health allowed: 
Was not in my 
they met, 
rapid. They might 
was all they asked or desired. 
The old life 


the pleasant 


with 
From 


IeSSAaALCS 


LINE 

plane eS 

berths it 
At last 


ere Was 


power to obtain. 
and from 


hope, and that 


began agnin the talks, 


Walks. and the 


COsyV 


merry, 


obtained a pro- 
reinstated in their 
but better 


that day the 


loving 


nmSacc « 


towards her for he 


affection, and 


tender in’ his) bearing 
tenacity of hea 
that if 


hope 


realised the 
would end 
drawn 


perhaps had oa glimmer 


hope lony 


through and 


deferred, 
that 
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Victoria the Good. 


A LYRIC OF THE FIVE AGES OF THE QUEEN'S LIFE. 
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11. 
WOMANHOOD. 
Meridian sheen in summer home : 
Ripe glory to the vine, 
Fair fruit ige to the olive come: 


\ wifehood half divine : 
Withal a mien 

August as mild: 

Each breath 

Each pulse 


it queen, 


i child, 
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death-plumed for 


Storm-wind, seath or 


Seas fain to overwhelm : | wreck, 
Yet one strong Pilot on the deck, 
Sweet Patience at the helm :- 


A far-off gaze 
In faithful eves: 
Delight of days, 


Not Paty, dies, 
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A winter crowned: a sunset wide 

Of diamond sheen and glow : 

calm outsetting tide 

full than at the flow :— 
Fulness of days: 

The lands along 

Love's opal rar _& 


\lore 


Love's evening song, 
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NATIONAL MEMORY. 
Far on in time—to all of time— 
Foresee proud England’s eyes 
every clime, 
A light in all her skies, 
This Star serene 
Of womanhood : 
Empress and Queen, 
The Great: the (ood, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
FOUNTAYNES. 


BETTY, driving her fat 
§ pony down — the 
rutted lanes — to 
Fountaynes, with 
Larry chirrupping 
beside her oon 
George’s knee, was 
conscious, amid 
the surrounding 
brightness of the 
summer afternoon, 
of an unexplained sensation of uneasiness. 

When, passing the inn in Baronden, she had 
met the scrutinising gaze of the man in the 
parlour window. He was sitting there, in the 
window, waiting for something. His attitude 
had been one of alert) expectancy, not of a 
lounger idling away a summer afternoon. 

Betty's faculties had been so quickened by 
the letter from Joan she had re-read a few 
hours before, that it was with a sense almost 
of vecognition (as the thought occurred to 
her) she turned round, to behold) a man 
probably the one she had seen in the inn 
window -running along the road after the 
carriage. 

On seeing her turn, he had stopped ; and a 
second glance had assured her of his retreat- 
ing figure. She hastily drew George’s atten- 
fion to him, 
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* Look quickly behind ! Have you seen that 
man before 2” she asked quickly. 

George looked back, surprised at the agita- 
tion in her tone; but his response was alert 
and ready. 

“Tt looks like the man Mrs. Cardyne 
thought was watching us in London. | saw 
him twice.” 

* Just so. Well, he has found you then,” 
said Betty rather despondently, her heart 
sinking as she reflected that it was going to 
be harder than she had dreamt to protect the 
prattling boy beside her. 

As she drove along, she was a little re- 
assured that the long rutty lane behind her 
was solitary. She turned into the park, across 
which an avenue of beech and elm marked 
the old approach to the house, nestling in its 
surrounding wood, 

Fountaynes had not the | spick-and-span 
look of outward prosperity to which Betty 
had become accustomed at the Manor House ; 
and she was always pitiful for the tragic life 
that was being endured within its walls. 

Mr. Fountayne was about the same age as 
her husband, and had been a young man of 
great promise when the accident happened 
which had made him a prisoner for life to 
his sofa. 

As they drove up to the open door of the 
long low house, Betty's eves turned to the 
shaded lawn, where, under the beech trees, 
the master of Fountaynes was wont to spend 
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a good many hours of the summer days. A 
cluster of easy-chairs, a table with books and 
papers, two ladies at work, and a low, adjust- 
‘ble sofa on which lay a young man at full 
length, greeted her eyes. 

Mrs. Fountayne was the central figure of the 
group of three. She was still a pretty, young- 
looking woman, with white hair turned back 
from her forehead, and vivacious eyes, in 
which lurked a mocking expression. When, 
after fifteen years, her husband died, leaving 
her to struggle with an income that was 
always on the verge of disappearing, she had 
buckled to and done her best, as a_ proud 
woman would, for her two children. 

Four years ago, the son who now lay beside 
her on his couch had gone out one morning 
in the full strength of manhood, to be brought 
back almost mortally injured. 

And even then fate had not done with her. 
There remained still Sybell 
to plan and hope for. To 
her also life had brought a 
bitter experience. In her 
first season she had _ met 
everywhere a certain Baron 
Onheim, a man of thirty-five. 
Only after the mischief was 
done did Mrs. Fountayne 
hear whispers as to his real 
character—stories Sybell re- 
fused to listen to. 

Following them down to 
Yorkshire, impressed by the 
size and ancient air of Foun- 
taynes, the Baron presented 
himself to its startled mis- 
tress and her son on a 
Sunday afternoon, during 
Sybell’s absence at church. 

He was much amazed to 
learn that Sybell would have 
no fortune but what her 
mother and brother might 
choose to give her. 

“Ah! then I should not 
wish to bring your sister to 


penury — my own pros- 
pects . 

“Just so. Good-morning!” 
Wayne had interrupted 


curtly. 

From that afternoon Sybell 
had been as adamant to her 
mother, whom she believed 

have caused her lover's 
Withdrawal. It was no use 
to tell her the truth. She 
listened unbelievingly, 2 hard 
look in her beautiful dark 


eves, without a word. 
Lately, however not ‘a 
week ago had ensued a 


Startling development. One 


539 
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morning Wayne had received a letter from 
the Baron putting a price on his sister’s love- 
letters. If they were not bought, there were 
suggested threats of a scandal. 

Wayne took counsel with his mother, and. 
at her suggestion, himself reopened the sub- 
ject with his sister. 

“Sybell dear, forgive me: but can that 
threat be carried out?” he said, handing het 
the letter. 

As she read her startled eyes grew 
hard. 

**[ wrote to him,” she answered. 

“How often 7” 

“Twice.” 

The hard eyes, the quivering lips smote 
Wayne with tenderest pity 

*Oh, that I could walk for an hour!” he 
groaned. 

Scorning to answer the letter, he wrote to 











~ As she read, her startled eves grew 
hard, 
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his lawyer to find out what was known about 
Baron Onheim. 

But to Sybell the sight of the familiar hand- 
writing had seemed to bring back in a sudden 
flood the old feelings. She had never believed 
in his voluntary withdrewa::; she could not 
believe herself jilted. This letter to her 
brother was but a ruse to .reopen com- 
munications, 

It was one of Larry’s greatest charms that 
he was always interested in everybody. His 
short life had familiarised him with so many 
changing people that shyness with strangers 
never came into his mind. So,. though he 
turned with a sigh from the contemplation of 
the pony, he smiled at Sybell, who sprang 
up to meet them. 

‘Betty, what a beautiful boy! Where did 
you get him?” she asked, catching up Larry 
in her arms. 

“His father is a friend of Andrew’s, my 
brother-in-law. And Joan sent him to me 
till she is ready to take him into the country. 
She was afraid of London.” 

Betty’s rather stammering explanation drew 
Mrs. Fountayne’s mocking glance upon her as 
she drew a chair forward for her guest. 

*“Ifit were not you, Betty,” she said, laugh- 
ing, “i should say you were making up and 
telling stories.” 

Only Mr. Fountayne saw the quick colour 
cvoss Betty’s face, which was turned to greet 
lim. He was surprised at the startled, in- 
voluntary appeal in the look she gave him. 

‘It is very kind of you to except me,” Betty 
said, recovering her self-possession and laugh- 
ing, **from people who tell stories.” 

* Of course, we except you under any cir- 
cumstances,” Mrs. Fountayne went on. ‘ But 
there could surely be no difficulty in account- 
ing for that lovely boy ? What is his name?” 

What was his name? What had Joan said 
was his surname? Betty searched the forget- 
ful depths of her memory in vain. 

**I have forgotten,” she faltered. “TI can't 
remember. Joan did tell me, but I really 
can't remember. How stupid of me! We call 
him Larry.” 

** Larry, come here!” Mrs. Fountayne called 
softly. 

Larry looked at her, and struggled down 
from Sybell’s knee, giving anxious glances at 
the collie, who, with hanging tongue and pant- 
ing sides, intently returned his look. 

‘He won't hurt,” said Sybell, mistaking the 
boy’s expression. ‘ You needn’t be afraid.” 

Betty smiled, as Larry, once firm on his 
legs, took the dog’s big head into his embrace, 
and tried to drag the animal to Mrs. Foun- 
tayne’s side. Afraid! Larry! Not he—of 
anything. Fear and the child were happily 
not vet acquainted. 

The dog, with his forepaws pressed on the 
grass, withstood Larry’s amenities, and refused 
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to stir. The boy, after a struggle, withdrew 
his arms and looked from the dog to Betty, 
Then he turned and trotted to Mrs. Foun- 
tayne’s side. 

“You bonny boy!” 
him up to 
your name, 
ingly. 

Larry’s 
maternal 


she said quickly, lifting 
her knee. ‘ What is 


one?” she asked 


stand on 
pretty caress- 
possession of his paternal and 
languages was about equal. He 
Was wont to either as the mood seized 
him. Something foreign, perhaps, in Mrs, 
Fountayne’s dignified gracefulness now induced 
him to respond in his father’s tongue, and he 
began to reel off a string of names as fast as 
he could utter them. 

In dismay, Betty listened. How was she to 
account for all these appellatives? Through 
the baby lips came rolling out innumerable 
names appended to the Alexis Hilary which 
Joan had mentioned, 

Mrs. Fountayne pricked up her ears: the 
names that this baby pattered brought back 
startling recollections. After he had finished, 
profoundly moved, she drew the child to her 
in a mute caress, and turned to Betty. 

“A person of no small importance, your 
little guest—if he is to be believed,” she said, 
laughing. 

But she was thinking deeply, and her eyes 
had strayed over Larry’s head towards Sybell. 
The girl—the soft waves of her dark hair 
hiding her face—-was stooping over her collie, 
playing with his silky ears; and no one who 
had not her mother’s knowledge could have 
explained the trembling of her delicate fingers. 
For a second her startled face at Larry’s 
patter had revealed how strong was still the 
feeling her mother had hoped was dead. The 
next she had stooped to hide it. 

“Oh!” said Betty confusedly ; 
rigmarole is probably nonsense. 
taught him, perhaps; she makes up 
you know,” she added vaguely. 

She had never thought of guarding against 
the baby’s own betrayal of his identity, and 
she did not understand his language enough 
to know how.-he had described himself. Also, 
Betty was so truthful that the necessity for 
deceit and evasion was a terrible burden. 
Could it be necessary, all this concealment? 
How could there be danger in England for 
anybody ? 

A look of trouble came into her face, and 
her eyes fell uneasily before Mrs. Fountayne’s 
scrutinising gaze. She said softly 

“1 will tell you all about him soon; there 
is a little difficulty. It is not my secret,” 
Betty finished uncomfortably. 

Meanwhile, Larry, slipping from Mrs. Foun- 
tayne’s relaxing hold, was earnestly contem- 
plating Mr. Fountayne; and from his face 
Larry’s eyes travelled the whole length of 
his figure. 


use 


“all that 
Joan has 
things, 





























“Look, Bob! here is the stolen baby !* 
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he asked, after a minute's pen- 
‘**Foots?” he proceeded further 
Apparently satisfied, he urged 
“Get up, ‘ strenuous 


** Legs ?” 
sive thought. 
to inquire. 
earnestly, 
tones. 

**T wish I could, little one,” Mr. Fountayne 
said softly. And drawing the child within his 
arm, he explained to him his difficulty. 

Mrs. Fountayne was the first to break the 
silence that followed. 

**Those must be my London cousin and his 
friend,” she said, observing two cyclists who 
came along the drive, and, seeing the group 
under the trees, crossed the lawn. 

In the confusion of greetings Larry was 
not at first noticed by the two young men. 
Only when tea was being served, and the 
baby slid down from the sofa at Betty’s call, 
did Tom stop suddenly in the conversation he 
Was carrying on with Mrs. Fountayne. 

**Look, Bob!” he exclaimed in deepest 
amazement. ‘Here is the stolen baby!” 


man!” in 


CHAPTER V. 


FOR THE EMPEROR. 


F you please, sir, Turton says the gentle- 
man’s come about the horses.” 
“Oh! all right, Mary. I’ll be round 
directly. ‘‘ Where’s the boy, Betty ?” 

‘*He went for his ride just before you came 
back. Nothing interferes with those lessons.” 

**And you’ve had no more alarms ?” 

‘“*No, none to-day. But I’ve begun to feel 
as if somehow there was a precipice, or a 
voleano waiting close at hand.” 

* Very silly,” Mr. Strode said affectionately. 
**T expect Joan’s fussed you about nothing. 
You might like to see the chestnuts trotted 
out. Get your hat and come down on to the 
lawn. I’ll have them in the field below the 
sunk fence.” 

‘* Larry would delight to see them,” reminded 
Betty. 

“T’ll call them. 
somewhere.” 

Mrs. Strode established herself in an easy- 
chair on the lawn on the edge of the sunk 
fence, whence she soon distinguished George 
and the pony carrying Larry, advancing up 
the field. 

‘Surely no baby ever sat in such royal 
fashion before,” Betty decided, as in obedience 
to George’s instructions, the boy gave her a 
delighted salute. 

“Auntie! Larry 
proudly. 

**Good boy, Larry! Uncle John’s big horses 
are coming out. Stay where you are, George; 
they ‘ll go along there. 

As she spoke, two thoroughbreds were led 
through a gate, and Mr. Strode’s resonant 
voice was heard giving orders as to the course 


They ‘ll be in the field 


yidin’'!” he shouted 


” 
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down the field they were to take. Betty, 
sitting under the low-drooping beech-tree on 
the lawn, was an inconspicuous figure to the 
group—Mr. Strode, his coachman, some stable- 
helpers, and a stranger—who now came and 
stood along the field before her. My. Strode’s 
keen eyes were watching with visible satisfac- 
tion the performances of his horses. The men 
standing round shared their master’s triumph, 
like true Yorkshiremen exulting in beautiful 
horseflesh; and had no eyes to spare for the 
stranger in whose behalf the parade was being 
made. 

When the pair were trotted up for final 
inspection, and Mr. Strode himself went 
through their points one by one, the man 
confined himself to nodding appreciatively, 
and quickly jotting notes in his pocket-book. 


Jogging happily up and down on John Strode’s 
broad back.—p. 742. 


Mr. Strode, a little bit indignant at the 
somewhat lukewarm treatment of his horses 
conveyed by the curt nod, which was the only 
response the man vouchsafed to his remarks, 
reminiscent, too, of the enthusiastic agent with 


whom he had dealt before, bent his eyes 




















under their thick brows in somewhat angry 
attention upon the present messenger. What 
he beheld was not particularly alluring. The 
man was no gentleman; but, of course, he 
might understand horseflesh well—yet he had 
not even a horsey appearance. 

**Looks like a clerk,” was John Strode’s 
judgment on him as, turning, he glanced in 
Betty’s direction. 

Catching her eye, he lifted his own expres- 
sive eyebrows and gave a little shrug, con- 
yveying to her his contempt for the man 
standing at his side. 

He still stood busily writing. Betty, quite 
understanding her husband’s shrug, smiled, 
and gently shook her head, letting her eyes 
vest in more attentive observation on the 
figure standing beside her husband. 

A common-looking man, surely a strange 
agent for an emperor to choose, was her first 
impression. Her next, as she observed the 
lowered eyelids rise, the squat red hand, on 
which her attention became fascinatedly fixed, 
pause in its writing, the head turn, and a 
keen look directed towards the house, was a 
revelation. He gave just a quick, compre- 
hensive glance, quickly recalled; but Betty 
from under her tree saw that the keen eyes 
took in rapidly all the surroundings —the 
curious dovecot, standing apart in the field, 
the length of creeper-covered stables, the en- 
closed garden. In a moment he was again 
writing, whilst everyone's attention was once 
more centred on the arrival of a second pair 
of chestnuts. 

setty gave herself a shake, and her breath 
came quickly. She leant forward eagerly. 
Surely she had seen that broad, thick-set figure 
before. Wasn't this the man who had run 
after the carriage, the scrutinising glance of 
whose brown eyes she had momentarily met 
through the inn window? She was sure of 
it, all the more sure as she observed that he 
was now not looking at the horses. Ali his 
attention was fixed, behind her husband's 
back, upon Larry—an alert, delighted little 
figure, his face alight, encouraging with 
ecstatic chuckles the willing performances 
of the trotting horses. 

“Gee! Gee!” shouted Larry, bumping up 
and down on the pony. Larry wanted to 
become part of the show and join the 
chestnuts, 

Betty, watching eagerly, recognised the 
truth of each detail of Joan’s description of 
the agent, who figured in her thoughts as 
the “spy.” There were the big, freckled 
hands now busy again—drawing Larry, as 
her quick instinct told her—the broad 
shoulders, the squat. common figure. And 
in another moment, just as the horses came 
to a pause before Mr. Strode, the magnetism 
of Betty’s watchful eyes drew Loris’s atten- 
tion to herself. Betty became unpleasantly 
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conscious that he had turned and was gazing 
fixedly at her. She had no doubt now. She 
was quite sure of the identity of those keen, 
light brown eyes. She turned her own away 
in apparent indifference and unconcern. 

In a second she reassured herself. What if 
he were the man? There was nodanger; there 
could not be. What could happen to Larry 
with George all caution, and her husband by, 
to say nothing of the men? So she sat still, 
not suffering herself to become excited as the 
chestnuts were dismissed and the group’ of 
men followed slowly from the field. 

* Look at that man, George,” she then called 
out quietly. ‘Give Larry to me, and follow 
with the pony. I want you particularly to 
look at him well.” 

**[T have looked, madam,” George said. ‘I 
saw directly it was the man who was ‘after 
us in London, and who ran after the carriage 
yesterday.” 

*Then go and warn Mr. Strode. Can’t he 
be taken up?” 

“He has done nothing, madam. I think 
we had better seem not to notice. He can 
do no harm to Mr. Strode; the trouble is 
that he has found us.” 

As George spoke, Mr. Strode came down 
the lawn, indignation and contempt in every 
rapid movement of his tall figure. 

**Neverssaw such a skunky chap!” he an- 
nounced in loud tones to his wife. ‘* He would 
and he wouldn't, and he must send a telegram 
first. I just told him he might go about his 
business, and that the horses were not for 
sale. Such philandering !” 

Then he laughed loudly and looked at Betty, 
prepared for her expostulation for his un- 
business-like inypatience. But, instead, Betty 
beamed warm approbation. 

“The wretch! John, that man no more 
came from the emperor than I do. He is 
the spy—the man Joan described. George 
recognised him too. We are both sure of it.” 

*Oh, Betty! then why didn’t you tell me? 
We would have horsewhipped him off the 
premises.” 

* But could you? He had done nothing. If 
you could, I wish I had,” she said regretfully. 

**He was here on false pretences. We would 
have made it hot for him. Why didn’t you 
speak ?” 

* But I didn’t notice him at first, only when 
you looked.” 

*““No wonder he scurried off! I couldn't 
think what he was in such a hurry for. I'll 
tell the men 

And Mr. Strode hurried back to the stables. 

Here he raised a wonderful hubbub and 
commotion amongst his men, the only thing 
they felt certain of when he had left them 
being that they were each and all to horsewhip 
the rascal who had been doubtful about the 
merits of the horses. 
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“Larry, you are a terrible responsibility,” 
Betty said when, John having returned, Larry 
had annexed his services. 

** Possib’y,” echoed Larry in a whisper to 
himself, jogging happily up and down on John 
Strode’s broad back. 

‘Yes; responsibility. We 
be very cautious, George ; 
mined.” ‘ 

*We will let the dogs loose to-night,” Mr. 
Strode said reassuringly. **And I shall pity 
the scamp if they get hold of him.” 

Meanwhile, the amateurs who were 
cerning themselves with Larry’s fortunes had 
found much to interest themselves in. First 
and foremost, every instinct ef pity in both 
young men had been roused in behalf of the 
master of Fountaynes, and Tom had walked 
straight into Mrs. Fountayne’s heart by his 
keen and immediate concern about her son. 

After dinner he had sought her out in her 
solitary pacing up and down the long terrace 
in front of the house. 

**May I join you, Aunt Barbe?” he asked. 
‘Shall you think me intrusive if I talk to 
you a little about Wayne?” 

Mrs. Fountayne winced. 

‘IT fear no talk can benefit him,” she said 
gently. 

**No talk can. But I feel sure something 
could be done. You know, I am surgeon 
now, and I haven't what wonderful 
things P can do to despair of anything. 
I’m in the running 

Tom’s voice had a note of triumph in it as 
he tried thus humbly to convey the fact that 
he was a very rising man—looked up to as 
one from whom things were to be expected. 

**T just want your leave to try what I can 
do, with his man’s help, during the time you 
have been good enough to invite us to stay. 
Nothing more yet.” 

‘IT shouldn’t like Wayne to be bothered 
unnecessarily.” Her voice faltered. ‘He is 
so patient now; but- She stopped. 

“Tt can never bother or do harm to give a 
man hope,” put in Tom sturdily. ‘Even if 
there is none, it gives him a chance. Forgive 
me, aunt; but I don’t hold with patience. I 
quite agree with Richard: ‘ Patience is stale ; 
I am aweary of it.’” 

*“You are young and strong, and have your 
life before you.” 

**And IT am much mistaken if Wayne can’t 
have a life before him. This is an age of 
almost miracles in surgery, aunt,” he went on 
earnestly. ‘‘ Let me try and judge for myself 

[ am capable of that, at least—before | 
suggest what I have been itching to suggest 
ever since [ cane upon your lawn this after- 


shall have to 
they seem deter- 


con- 


seen 


noon.” 

**What is that?” 

**No; I will tell you to-morrow. But I did 
not like to trouble Wayne till I had at least 


spoken to you. But if you don’t agree, I won't 
say that 1 shan’t urge it upon him all the 
same, But with your acquiescence and help 
it will be easier.” 

And then he went on to explain to her 
sundry things he wanted to do at once; one 
being to get from Sheffield a machine which 
he described, by which Wayne would be able 
at once to move about house and grounds, 

* Anything is better for him than that lying 
still, even if it hurts him to move. Country 
doctors know nothing nowadays,” he said 
loftily. 

* It isn’t only country doctors. He has seen 
M ,’ she said, in the hopeless tone of sad 
certainty. 

* Old woman!” sniffed Tom. ‘*Some of the 
cases of injury I have seen seemed hopeless 
when P undertook them. But nothing is 
hopeless in the way of surgical cure, I have 
come to believe, since I have seen what he has 
done.” 

This fresh spirit of hope began immediately 
to pervade the house. Tom’s vigour roused 
his cousin from the acquiescent patience to 
which he had become resigned. And when, 
the next afternoon—-the morning having been 
spent in trials of powers he had believed to 
have gone for ever—the master of the house 
crept slowly, on his cousin’s arm, to his place 
under the beech-trees, it was a_ bright-eyed 
man, with hope renewing his buried youth, 


“who smilingly returned the anxious look of 


his mother’s misty eyes, whence all disguising 
mockery had fled. 

* There!” said Tom 
day after to-morrow 
horse.” 

He rushed off on his bicycle with Lampson 
to Sheffield, and was so full of his plans for 
Wayne that, on returning through Baronden 
later in the afternoon, the sight of a man in 
a dogceart being driven away at unusual speed 
from the back gateway of the Manor House 
came almost as a shock to him. 

*There’s our friend again!” 
**Now what has he been up to ? 
gotten the little chap, Bob. He’s evidently 
found him out. He’s getting dangerous. 
We'll keep this gentleman in sight.” 

For a mile or two they followed at a distance, 
much wondering how Loris had contrived tu 
get into the Manor House. But when it be- 
came evident that the dogeart was on its way 
to Doncaster, they decided to turn aside and 
endeavour to reach that town before him. 
Tom believed from the jauntiness of his manner, 
in which he detected a certain air of triumph, 
that villainy was in prospect. It might be 
immediate. With his usual decision he de- 
termined to frustrate it. 

Their manceuvre was successfully accom- 
plished. When Loris at the Doncaster post 
office presented a telegram he had written to 


“The 


your 


with 
you 


triumph. 
will mount 


he exclaimed. 
I’d clean for- 


























the clerk, he was too occupied with his business 
to notice Tom close by being served with 
stamps of various kinds. 

«*Nimenes, —-, Fleet Street,’” read out the 


clerk, puzzling over the crabbed writ- 
ing on Loris’s paper. “Is that right? 
‘Send Jones at once, and notify Angle- 
sea have trap at station Saturday for 
tower cross Sunday. Loris, Baronden 
Inn, Doncaster.” 

“That’s so,” said Loris. ‘** How 
much ?” 

Tom had picked up his stamps and 

turned quickly away, repeating to 
himself the words of the telegram he 
had heard. Distrusting his memory, 
he went to the furthest telegraph / 
desk and wrote down the message. 
He waited till the cart with Loris had 
driven off, and then crossed the street 
to where his friend and bicycle were 
awaiting him. 

“It’s a rummy message. I can’t say that 
I make head or tail of it,” Tom said. ‘Jones 
is to be sent — somewhere — perhaps here: 
and, if so, I should say they mean to have 
a try for that baby—pretty soon. But it’s 
« puzzle, if he’s stolen, that people like 
the Strodes should have a hand in it. The 
thing to be done is to keep a look-out for 
Jones.” 

“We might telegraph what train he is to 
come by, and meet him at the station,” sug- 
gested Bob after pondering the message. 

“Good, So we might; and be there and 
give him a lift, you mean ?” 

“Something of the sort. He will have his 
instructions from Ximenes—probably to go 
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to Baronden. Well, if he takes a trap, we 
won't interfere. But if he doesn’t, we can 
oblige him.” 

So another telegram was sent from Loris to 





“Ts that right?” 


Ximenes, bidding Jones to be sent by the eight 
morning train on the morrow. 

“You'll have to work this lot, then, Bob,” 
Tom said after diligent planning. “T want 
the whole morning for my work with Wayne.” 

“Yes, I'll tackle Jones. It will be better 
every way that you shouldn’t appear. I don’t 
believe the other man will recognise me, if he 
sees me. It was you he spoke to before. So 
I shall go boldly in, and try and find out the 
game.” 

* And offer to help.” 

* Oh, yes! Offer to help. I'll borrow a trap 
for a bit that I saw in the yard.” 

“This holiday is turning out well,” said 
Tom ; ‘I shall continue to believe in impulses, 
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despite the wise. I like having something 
to do.” 

To Tom’s ardent mind the fact of a holiday 
presenting him with somewhat strenuous 
work, instead of being a mere loafing time, 
was a delight. Only his experience knew what 
the attempt to put renewed life into the de- 
vitalised frame of his cousin might mean to 
himself. But he did not. shirk the effort. And 
when, in addition, there seemed a prospect of 
further activity in the rescue of the baby, it 
only added to the delight of the country 
sojourn. 


* You are great friends with that nice 
little Mrs. Strode, I suppose, aunt?” Tom 
asked, later that evening, after a period of 
thoughtful silence. 

** Yes, Tom.” 

* That baby with her—why should she be 
making any mystery of it ?” 

* Betty is incapable of making a mystery,” 
laughed Mrs. Fountayne; * I don’t know any- 
one more transparent, if there were anything 
to hide.” 

‘But she was uneasy. Did she tell you 
who he was ?” 

* She said her sister had sent him to her 
for a few days. Joan is the wife of Mr. 
Andrew Cardyne, whose name you may know 3 
and she is one of those women who some- 
how get themselves mixed up with—how shall 
I describe them ?—losing causes of one kind or 
another.” 

** Not always losing, mother,” put in Sybell 
warmly; “I believe she has helped several 
people to their feet again.” 

Mrs. Fountayne turned to her daughter, and 
a quizzing look came over her face. 

* Failures—they were then, Sybell.” 

** No,” said Sybell stoutly ; * they were not, 
or she could not have lifted them. Joan—we 
were at school together.” she explained to 
Tom: “she is just one of those people who 
can't bear to see things going wrong without 
trving to set them right.” 

*And naturally she gets 
makes mistakes,” said her mother. “1 much 


Joan rasps one’s 


taken in, and 
prefer Betty to her sister. 
conscience somehow.” 

* Fault of the conscience perhaps,” Sybell 
murmured. 

"It would be she I saw at St. Pancras 
then,” Tom said, a light breaking into his 
mind. ‘She was sending the child off. Tall 
and fair, and scared to death.” 

**She is tall and fair—but scared to death! 
Joan!” said Sybell. * It sounds unnatural.” 

‘IT assure you she was. I told you a little 
the afternoon [I came, when I am afraid I was 
so rude, and Mrs. Strode hurried off. A man 
had tried te jump on to the train—after the 
baby—and whether she was afraid for the 
baby I can't say. 


* It is some quixotic work of Joan’s,” Mrs, 
Fountayne said thoughtfully, turning over jp 
her mind Betty's uneasiness, as well as Tom's 
story. 

“The man is now in this neighbourhood, 
We saw him to-day—this afternoon in the 
village, coming out of Mr. Strode’s back gate,” 
said Tom. 

Mrs. Fountayne looked at him in startled 
surprise, 

“Then there is some real mystery. The 
child is a beautiful and uncommon child. How 
could Joan have got hold of him, I wonder? 
If it had not seemed so unlikely, I should 
say I knew who he was.” She sighed slightly, 

“This man is after him. We found that 
out in London,” said Tom quietly. “ And as 
we were the unwitting means of bringing him 
here, I believe, we feel bound to try and pyro- 
tect the child, if he is in danger.” 

And then he told his hearers all that had 
happened. 

The next day, soon after luncheon, the voice 
of Larry himself, calling in his strenuous 
cheerful tones for ** Poor, poor !”—meaning 
thereby the master of Fountaynes—brought 
Tom through the drawing-room window, in 
time to admire Larry’s dismount from the 
pony. He had brought a note from Betty, 
and, having given it up with some disinclina- 
tion, Larry trotted on to the lawn, his pink 
palms outspread backwards in his anxious 
balancing, as he hurried up and down, search- 
ing for the long couch and its occupant. 

* This baby has talked so incessantly of Mr. 
Fountayne,” Betty wrote, ** and has demanded 
‘go and see’ him, that he 

So will you forgive my 
sending him over this afternoon ? I have to 
go to Doncaster, or should have come myself. 
I think Mr. Fountayne will find him amusing, 
und I am sure you will.” 


so imperiously to 


Zives Us ho peace, 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE AFTERNOON'S REST. 


Y HILST Larry trotted about the lawn at 
Fountaynes, prattling in his mono- 
syllabic chaos of many tongues, es- 
tablishing without doubt his claim 

to be something other than he seemed by 
the pretty regal ways which Joan’s teaching 
had not banished, a little scene was enacting 
at the Manor House which would have thrilled 
Betty's heart with fear, if some second sight 
could have revealed it to her. 

Instead, she was happily bowling along the 
road to Doncaster, her mind for the moment 
at rest as to her little guest’s safety. For, 
after all, what could the spy do if Larry's 
friends were cautious? So Betty reasoned. 

Meanwhile Loris was making good use ol 

xpected opportunities, 
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Adam Hargraves, the middle-aged gardener, 
was not one to slacken work because John 
Strode was not by, yet it was by a little bit 
of carelessness of his that Larry’s enemies 
scored, 

It was a hot afternoon, and the boy and 
{dam had just finished mowing the rather 
steep slope which raised the gravelled terrace 
walk above the drive in front of the house, 
when the delightful time for tea arrived. 
Adam had just passed through the gate in 
the wall with the mowing-machine, and had 
paused inside the bright garden to let the 
boy, following with the barrow of sweet- 
smelling grass, go on before him. He was 
turning to lock the gate, when suddenly 
cook’s voice sounded from the kitchen 
garden beyond. 

“Adam! Adam!” came the loud in- 
sistent tones, which in themselves gave 
evidence that master and mistress were 
away, and which put out of Adam's 
slow and one-idea’d head for the mo- 
ment, his intention. Not even removing 
the key, he turned and trundled the 
machine to the place where Ann stood, 
hot and red-faced, shading her eyes 
from the blazing sun, and looking at 
him in wrathful reproof. 

“IT told you I wanted them bay 
leaves and some marjoram,” she re- 
proached as he drew near. 

“Well, ain't the tree afore your very 
eyes?” he retorted with a deprecating 
smile. He was a widower, and had 
thoughts of Ann. “If you’d a lifted 
your hand i’stead of squealin’.” 

Cook tossed her head, and the three 
passed on out of sight: and the pleasant 
garden was left silent and solitary in 
the blaze of the afternoon sun. A few 
minutes later the high wooden gates 
by which the drive was approached from 
the lane were pushed noiselessly open, 
and two men entered. They paused 
for a moment tn low-toned conversation 
before venturing round the angle which 
would lead along the straight terrace 
to the front door. 

From where they stood, the massive 
dovecot, standing like a solitary sentinel 
in the field, evidence of the importance 
of the Manor House in the olden days, 
Was a prominent feature in the wide 
view. The two men were Loris and 
Jones, who had been driven to the inn 
at Baronden by Lampson. His dogeart 
Was how put up at the inn on the plea 
that his horse required a rest before 
returning to Doncaster, whilst he himself 
Was striving to outwit the detectives. 
“There will be no one about for half 
an hour, unless it 


Saying, ** They 


s a maid,” Loris was 
gone out, and the 
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men are gone to tea. But we must be quick. 
It is our best chance. You won't surprise 
that man out of doors, He's as sharp as a 
needle, and, moreover, he’s recognised me; but 
we might work it in the house without imme- 
diate discovery.” 

Jones was listening, but his own thoughts 
were also occupying his mind; as they moved 
on, he said, nodding his head towards the 
dovecot 

*Has that any communication with the 
house, have you found out?” 

Loris turned to contemplate the big stone 
building. 

*I thought it was a barn or storehouse.” 


They stole quietly along the terrace.—p. 746. 
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‘It is a dovecot. It is rather strange,” said 
the other musingly, *‘ but the last big case 
that I was in—down Essex way—there was 
just such a dovecot as that. And I found it 
very useful. i'll pay that a visit presently.” 

They stole quietly along the terrace. No 





Lampson stood motionless in the deep shadow of the trees, 


one was in sight or hearing; the hush of the 
afternoon rest was over everything. When 
they reached the door in the wall, they 
looked through the iron grating, and their ex- 
perienced eyes soon took in the more salient 
parts of the house, as well as assured them of 
the solitariness of the blazing garden. 

**A pretty place. Early Tudor,” said Jones 
presently. “I know just what’s inside: 
panelled rooms and big cupboards, and walls 
two or three feet deep. And that’s the little 
chap’s room up there,” he added quickly, his 
eyes noting the three open windows, shaded 
by lazily flapping muslin, on the sill of one 
of which lay a child’s plaything. 
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*And that'll be the drawing-room below, 
Now we must part,” he added briskly, pis 
mind working quickly. ** You go and arrange 
for a trap to be in one of these by-lanes to- 
morrow morning by three o'clock, as near as 
possible to that dovecot out there. At three 
go slowly along the road 
to Doncaster; ZO to the 
bottom of the hill there 
and wait a little, by 
don’t attract attention, 
1 noticed a narrow lane 

a cart track—you could 
turn down. Wait o 
drive about. till eight 
o'clock: then, if you don't 
see me, come back to the 
inn—TI shall have put it 
off.” He spoke hurriedly 
and surely. f 

*You’ve soon made 
up your plan; you seem 
pretty sure,” said Loris, 

“Yes; they've given 
me a chance.” And he 
held up the key of the 
gate. ‘This, and yow 
drawings, and the chap 
who drove me. He gave 
me a lot of information. 
{ suppose there’s no other 
baby in the house? It 
wouldn't do to get ‘hold 
of the wrong one.” 

Loris, a little unvwill- 
ingly, crept away and 
left the drive  unper- 
ceived. As he _ issued 
from the lane into the 
street of the village, he 
noticed Lampson saunter- 
ing idly along, his hands 
in his pockets, his pipe 
in his mouth; and the 
faint sense of recognition 
he was conscious of re- 
solved itself into — the 
recollection that he was 
Jones’s driver. A sudden 
thought came: here were means to his hand. 

**T suppose you're going back to Doncaster 
with that cart of yours?” he asked, stopping 
and looking him over. 

“I’m not particular to an hour or two,” 
Lampson answered, with admirable non 
chalance. 

His clothes, borrowed from one of the 
Fountaynes’ grooms, fitted him; and he had 
caught the slight swagger inseparable from 
any Yorkshire young man who has anything 
to do with horsefiesh. 

** Because I can give you another job, if you 
are willing to wait a bit.” 


*T don’t mind,” Lampson answered. 
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“That gentleman y drove out has gone 
on, surveying up there,” indicating the hill 
pehind him, to which the road ascended. ‘ He'll 
probably sleep at his uncle's, but he wants to 
vet off by the first train in the morning up 
A town. Could you wait till then? Four 
vclock or so, I expect it is.” 

Lampson looked round the landscape, con- 
sidering, took the pipe out of his mouth, 
looked at the half-consumed ashes in the 
howl. and put it back. 

“[ don’t mind,” he said slowly, at last. 
‘You'll make it worth while? It’s a good 
few hours.” 

“Oh, I'll give you a sov. for the job, and 
pay your expenses and a good supper. How''ll 
that do?” 

“It’s a good few hours,” Lampson objected. 
“Make it twenty-five.” 

“Twenty-five it is then. Be ready in the 
im yard a few minutes before three. We 
shall have to go without breakfast—it’s too 
early to wake them up.” 

Loris was pleased with the ease with which 
this transaction was accomplished, without 
pousing any comments or local wonder. This 
driver lived seven miles off, and would not 
questioning, later on the 
morrow, When they would be in possession of 


he available for 


Larry. 

Lampson passed along the street, and when 
the cottages grew sparser still sauntered on 
up the hill, revolving matters in his mind 
duing his apparently aimless progress. He 
had contrived to secure Jones as a fare at 
the Doncaster station by an easy ruse, and 
liberally during the seven 
It was now his 
purpose, by a roundabout way, to reach Foun- 
taynes some time during the evening to tell 
his news to Tom. 

His way at first started by the side of a 
copse, planted down a rapid slope above the 
meadows below: but when, after a mile or 
so the plantation ended, a narrow rose-hedged 
descending lane to the right, leading, as he 
judged, to the Manor fields, tempted him to 
tun along it, and leave the longer circuit 
he had planned. 

The rounded hill, bounding the little lake 
and Manor demesne, now hid the house 
itself from view, and it was with a sensa- 
tion of pleased surprise and interest that, 
ifter a short descent, he came suddenly 
pon the bursting spring of a_ beautiful 
trickling stream and the tumbledown ruins of 
an old, disused chapel. Its situation was so 
solitary, and so apparently purposeless, that 


had responded 
miles’ drive to his questions. 
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Lampson’s interest was roused  sufficientiy 
to make him climb the bank from the lane 
to explore the ruins. 


They were complete ruins of a_ long-de- 
serted building—a little bit of wall here, 
the fragment of an arch there: nothing 


consecutive to reveal the beauty of its 
original architecture. The only real sign of 
its former purpose, beyond the fragments of 
carving, Was its cruciform shape, still clearly 
visible, even though a grove of larches had 
encroached on one side. Their greenness and 
the shadows beneath them gave an added 
charm to the little place, still apparently 
held sacred, and enclosed from the surround- 
ing fields. What could be the history con- 
nected with this withdrawn and ruined house 
of prayer ? 

A slight sound of falling stone near at 
hand suddenly caught his ear. He moved 
a little in the direction of the sound, 
keeping under the shadow of the trees, till 
he stood looking down upon a larger heap 
of stones and masonry than he had till then 
observed. The noise—a slight one—continued 
at intervals, and Lampson, scrutinising closer, 
saw that under the overturned stones must 
once have been a cell or room, which still 
displayed the half-bricked-up aperture serving 
as entrance. The very bricks were time- 
worn and crumbled; but it was the sound 
of their falling which he now found had 
attracted his notice. One fell with a little 
cloud of dust and mortar as he looked. 

Impelled by some unconscious impulse, 
he withdrew further into the shadow of the 
trees, 

In a minute or two another brick fell, and 
Lampson, standing motionless, watched the 
dislodgment of another bit of masonry, fol- 
lowed by the appearance of the head and 
shoulders of the man he had driven in the 
morning; who, dusty and with anxious face 
and disordered dress, stood inhaling the sweet 
evening air in long breaths, his keen glance 
sweeping the enclosure. 

Lampson stood motionless in the deep 
shadow of the trees, his one consciousness 
a desire to get away unobserved, 

Retreating noiselessly, trusting that the 
green darkness overhead and the close stems 
of the larches below would hide his moving 
form from observation, he crept through the 
copse, and dropped down the bank into the 
lane. 

Thence, hidden by its curves, he hurried 
along towards Fountaynes, believing that his 
presence in the ruins had not been discovered. 
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“ Jacob I loved, but Esau I hated.”"—Romans ix. 13. 


HESE words quoted by 
St. Paul, from the pro- 
phet Malachi, and thus 
receiving his sanction 
and endorsement, are 
very startling. 

To us Esau is a far 
more lovable man than 
Jacob. If the verse 
had run thus, ** Esau I 
loved, but Jacob I 
hated ” — hated for his 
aeceit, his selfishness, 
his cowardice we 
snonld not have been 
surprised; but as the 
text stands, it seems to 
inflict a shock on all 
our conceptions of God 
and of His relations to 

Can we understand it? What is the 

explanation of the apparent paradox ? 

To understand it, we must carefully study 
the characters of the men themselves. It is to 
that study I now invite my readers; and, if | 
mistake not, we shall come across a serious 
and practical lesson that we shall be wise to 
ponder and to learn. 

Let us consider 
Esau. 

The words which are 
brothers Esau and Jacob are 
their after character, ‘* The 





men. 


first the character of 
recorded of the twin 
prophetic of all 
boys grew: and 


Esau was a cunning hunter, a man of the 
field: and Jacob was a plain man, dwelling in 
tents ” (Gen. xxv. 27) 


Esau the 
active, courageous 


boy grew into Esau the man—bold 
and fearless, with a dash of 
venturesomeness about him that always adds 
to the attractiveness of a man’s character. 
Then again, Esau was evidently a man of strong 





affections—both sons had apparently inherited 
from their father Isaac a considerable amount 
of natural feeling—and still more in the history 
he appeals to our sympathy as a wronged man 
always appeals to us. He was cheated out of 
his birthright, and I suppose there is mo 
reader of the old story whose sympathies do 
not go with Esau rather than with his wily 
brother Jacob. Then again. what a noble and 
frank forgivingness Esau exhibits when at last 
he meets the brother who had _ so_ bitterly 
wronged him! Instead of taking his revenge, 
as we should have expected, and as Jacob 
himself expected he would have done, Esau 
meets him with a large and brotherly love. 

And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced 
him, and fell on his neck and kissed him ; and 
they wept ” (Gen. xxxiii. 4). 

This is the man—frank, free, generous, oper 
handed, courageous—and, as his _ picture is 
drawn in the history, he is naturally a fa 
more attractive character than Jacob. He is 
in a word, the type of the pleasant, oper 
handed man of the world, and yet it is of 
this man we read, * Esau I hated.” How 
can we understand this ¥ There is one secrét 
that explains this text—that explains God’ 
invincible repugnance to Esau, _ pleasant, 
generous man of the world though he wa 

-and it is this: Esau is the type of the man 
without religion. 

From first to last there is no trace of any 
religious principle in him. He begins his life 
by selling his birthright, the sacred position 
of the eldest son as head and patriarch ant 
priest of the family, for ‘a mess of pottage”: 
he grows to manhood, and is so careless of 
the covenant of God that he marries a heathet 
Canaanitish wife, much to the grief of hé 
father, Isaac: and, in consequence of this 
absolute lack of all religion and religiousnes 
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in his character, we see it slowly but surely 
jeteriorate in moral value and strength. 

Esau goes as surely downhill as we shall 
ge Jacob climb higher and higher, and, at the 
end of Esau’s life, we find him at last severing 
himself and his lot entirely from the people 
of God, going out from them, as we should 
ay, into the world: and the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews paints his likeness 
the likeness of this man devoid of all religion 
in one stinging and sad word: he says a 
“profane” person is *‘such as Esau,” and he 
tells us how at last, when he woke up to the 
value of what he had lost by the sale of his 
birthright, he found it too late to undo the 
“When he would have inherited the 
found no place of repentance, 
it carefully with tears.” 


past. 
blessing, he 


though he sought 


“Esau I hated”! It is a great lesson for 
x, How often do we see the character of 


Esau reproduced in daily life, and the uncon- 
yerted and irreligious man of the world im- 
presses us more favourably than his religious 
brother ! 

He is frank, open-hearted, generous, hospit- 
ile, kind, even forgiving, a good-natured 
and pleasant companion for an idle hour, and 
we are conscious of a secret attraction to him, 


whilst, possibly, we are repelled by the 
narrowness and faults of his more religious 
brother. 


Ah! not so does God judge men. God cares 
mparatively little for these superficial pleas- 
mtnesses of character, which are but natural 
qualities without an atom of moral meaning or 
vorth, and valueless as the smile on 
sume people’s faces. God does no task if that 
man is frank and trustful and generous to his 
fellows; but He asks, first of all, ‘* What is 
he to Me? What, in the deepest depths of 
his heart is he to his God?” 

He may be weak, he may be full of miser- 
ible imperfections, but, if in his inmost soul 
there is any turning to God, He can do some- 
thing for that man. His fires may purge out 
the dross from the gold, if there is any gold 
but, if, on the contrary, there is 
nothing but the heart—if, in the 

ret places of his being, there is no longing 

x God, no fear of God, no religion—God can 
man: he will sink lower 
last he is branded with 
*Ksau I hated.” 


are as 


there ; 


dross in 


lo nothing for that 
dd lower, until at 
this eternal infamy 


It is the one lesson that the young of the 
present day most need to learn. They are 
pleasant, often well-informed, companions : 


they are free-hearted, generous, open-handed ; 
they draw out one’s heart far more, possibly, 
professing Christians 

ud yet, if these qualities are all, they are 
nothing to God. He asks, first of all and 
hove all, one question: ** What are they to 
Me? Have they ‘born again’?” If 
hot, then all the the flesh will 


than some who are 


hee n 


qualities of 
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count for nothing; they will find themselves 
at last among those whom Christ described 
in words even more awful than those which 
are used of Esau: ‘‘ Depart from Me, for I 
never knew you.” 





And now let us turn to the character of 
Jacob as contrasted with that of his brother 
Esau. 

That character is drawn with considerable 


detail for us in the charming and inimitable 
pages of Genesis. 

First of all, Jacob is always a timid man. 
We see his natural fearfulness in his flight 
from home to avoid the vengeance Esau had 
threatened; we see it in his servile sub- 
mission to the hard terms Laban imposed on 
him—altlfough here it is only fair to say that 
his love for Rachel should be borne in mind ; 
for there is nothing too hard for love to do, 
no sacrifice that is not a joy to love. We see 
it also in his life as a menial servant and 
stranger in his uncle Laban’s house. We see it 
in his stealing away from Laban unawares, and 
in the elaborate precautions he takes, when he 
hears Esau is coming to meet him, to appease 
his brother; and so throughout the whole of 
Jacob’s life—Me is like a maltreated animal, 
trembling at the approach of man. There is 
little manhood, little courage. little natural 
nobleness, in the man. 

There is a still lower side to his character. 
Timidity is always in danger of becoming 
craftiness and slyness, and, in Jacob's case, 
it actually did so. His own name, given 
him when he was born—Jacob, the crafty one 

was prophetic of his after life. He begins 
by buying his brother's birthright—an_ un- 
generous act, to say the least--and he goes on 
to rob him of the patriarchal blessing by 
fraud ; he tricks Laban even when he is pre- 
tending to serve his interests; and at last, 
when living with his old father, Isaac, in 
Hebron, characteristically enough, he takes 
care to keep all his own flocks and herds at 
Shechem, so that, when Isaac died and Esau 
came to claim his share of the fraternal pro- 
perty, Esau might not lay his strong hands 
on aught that was Jacob’s. 

This is the man, crafty, supple. ingenuous, 
double-dealing, the true ancestor in these 
respects, as well as in those nobler ones we 
shall consider in a moment, of that Israel to 


whom he gave his covenant name. 


And yet this is the man of whom we 
read, “Jacob I loved.” Can we understand 
it? I think we can; for there is also a key 
here which will unlock the secrets of this 
verse, 

First of all, notice there was :a_ nobler 
side to Jacob’s character. 

He was of indomitable perseverance, and 


then, in the next place, he was of a deeply and 
tenderly affectionate nature. His love for his 
aged father, and especially for his own mother 
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Rebekah—a love that extended to her old 
nurse Deborah, to whom he offered a home 
in Bethel; his passionate devotion to his 
wife Rachel and her sons, Joseph and 
Benjamin; the tearful and plaintive grief 
of the old man when he was threatened with 
the loss of his darling Benjamin—all these are 
indications of 
an unusual 
depth of affec- 
tionateness in 
Jacob. Still 
these qualities 
are not. suffi- 
cient to explain 
the words of 
the text, for, 
like the char- 
acteristics of 
Esau, they, 
after all, are 
pure natural 
endowments, 
and we must 
go yet deeper 
if we desire to 
understand 
why God said, 
* Jacob i 
loved.” 

We shall 
find the key 
here to be the 
same one that 
fitted the char- 
acter of Esau. 

Jacob was 
a religious 
man. I think 
there was a 
natural religi- 
ousness about 
Jacob’s  char- 
acter from his 








Gen. xXxxi., verses 5, 7, 9, 11, 42), the vision 
at Mahanaim, the prayer before he met Esau, 
the grateful mention to Esau of all God's 
goodness to him—‘Take, | pray thee, my 
gift that is brought to thee, because God hath 
dealt graciously with me, and because I have 


enough” (Gen. xxxiii. 1! these are only 
some of the 
many — indica. 


tions in the 
history of the 
natural  religi- 
ousness of 
Jacob's — char- 
ucter, 
“tee,” & 
may be ° said, 
“but what 
about his 
guile, his de- 
ceit, his lies- 
does religion 
excuse and 
whitewash 
these things?” 
No, it does not, 
but religion 
does some- 


thing else. for 


it man. It 
cleanses him 
from these 


sins, and it 
cleansed Jacob. 

Have you 
forgotten — the 
one turning- 
point in 
Jacob’s © life 

that long 
night, before 
he met Esau, 
of wrestling 
with God? 


earliest years. ‘ That was the 

That  birth- night — to. use 
vight scene, THE REV. G. 8S. BARRETT, D.D. New Testa- 
when he t+ (Photo: Russell and Sons, Baker Street, W ment kinguage 


bought his 

brother’s rights for a mess of pottage, was 
really only a wrong means used to secure a 
right end—the position of heir to the covenant 
of God—and that Jacob seized the chance 
only shows how deeply he felt the importance 
of what Esau despised. 

Step by step, as we follow the life of Jacob, 
we see the religiousness of his character coming 
out, associated as, alas! is too often the case, 
with baser elements, but still there. 

Those strange appearances of God to him, 
the promises expressly vouchsafed to him at 
Haran and at Bethel, the direct recognition 
of the hand of God as being the cause of all 
his prosperity whilst he was with Laban (see 





of Jacob's 
conversion. He went into the darkness and 
the struggle one man; he came out of it 
another man, lamed for life, halting on his 
thigh—never the natural man, the man of 
such parts as his brother Esau, but a new 
man that Esau never was. 

His name was changed. The old nature—the 
Jacob nature, the evil and crafty nature—had 
been for ever swept and purged away. And 
from that awful night of wrestling he who 
had been hitherto known as Jacob the crafty 
one becomes * Israel,” the prince of God. 

The words are prophetic which teil the end 
of that night of wrestling: ** The sun rose 
upon him as he passed over Penuel.” 
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Now can we understand why God said, 

«Jacob I loved ~ ? 

He loved him not for his 
duplicities and cunning, for these God hated 
more than we do, but He loved him because 
underneath all these evil qualities there were 
the germs of a nobler nature, there were the 
the life. He loved him 
pecause God saw in the miracle of 
grace Which the new can effect. “If 
anv man be in Christ the old things 
: passed away: behold, they are become 


meannesses and 


seeds of religious 
Jacob 
birth 


Jesus, 


ire 
new.” 

And now we 
frst words we 
trasted with his more generous and attractive 
brother. ‘* The boys grew: and Esau was a 
emning hunter, a man of the field ; and Jacob 
was” [not ‘‘a plain man,” as in the A.V.: the 
word does not mean that, but] ‘a perfect 
wan dwelling in tents ” (Gen. xxv. 27). 

A perfect man! Yes, perfect because he had 
in him the germ and root of all perfection 

heart that yearned after God, and would 
one day find Him! 

[need hardly point the lesson we may thus 


may see the significance of the 


read of Jacob, as he is con- 


learn from this old-world history. We have 
iready learnt the one lesson’ Esau’s life 
ought to teach us, the lesson that all wealth 


f natural endowment is valueless in the sight 
of God, unless there is religion beneath it : 
nd now we may learn from the character of 
Jacob, originally so far inferior to that of his 
lrother, the opposite and completing lesson, 
that the gravest defects of character may all 
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be removed, and will all be removed, by the 
gracious miracle of the new birth. 

There is hope for all. Some of us may be 
conscious of much natural imperfection and 
defect, of great temptation, of inbred evil, of 
hearts stained with sin; we may have been 
born into the world as Jacob was, with a bad 
heart, but still there is no need for despair. 
We may find “the old things passed away,” 
the old things ** become new.” 

Hope for all! A Gospel of good news for 
all, because the new birth is possible to all: 
and if anyone asks me how he may be born 
again—how this vital renewal may pass over 
him—I point him to Jacob again. Listen to 
the words in which the prophet Hosea sums 
up the spiritual meaning of that night of 
wrestling: ‘In his manhood he had power 
with God, yea, he had power over the angel, 
and prevailed; he wept and made supplica- 
tion unto Him.” 

There is the Divine secret of the new birth : 
**He wept and made supplication unto Him.” 
Tears, tears of penitence for the guilty past: 
prayer, the prayer of faith for a present 
salvation. ‘*‘ He made supplication unto Him.” 
This is all. One tear, one word, a word of 
prayer—** Lord, save me!”—and, like Jacob, 
it shall be said of us, ** In his manhood he had 
power with God.” And from Heaven shall 
fall this sweet word, “I will write upon him 
Mine own new Name.” 

Is there a Jacob among the readers of 
this paper? See to it you become an Israel 
ere the morning breaks. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
By Arthur L. Salmon. 


ETTER to enter maimed, or halt, or blind, 
Into the Life of life, than be 
An exile from its courts eternally. 
If I should gain the world, and find 


Myself undone 


With every good gift for my own save one 
What utmost world-wide gain could succour me? 


Better to enter maimed, or halt, or blind. 
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THE PRECOCIOUS CHILD. 





S one thinks over one of the most 
difficult problems that parents 
have to face—the training of 
what is called a “% pre- 
cocious” child—the beautiful 
image presents itself of 
one such child: Marjorie 
Fleming, the little maid be- 
loved of Sir Walter Scott, of 
whom he used to say, “She's 
the most extraordinary crea- 
ture I ever met with, and 
her repeating of Shakespeare overpowers me as 

nothing else does.” She is a little maid with “a 
chubby, healthy face, deep-set and brooding eyes. 
as eager to tell what is going on within. as to 
vather in all the glories from without: quick with 
the wonder and the pride of life; eyes that will 
not soon be satisfied with seeing: childlike. fear- 
less ; a mouth that will not soon be satisfied with 
love.” 

“Even so this happy creature of herself 
Is all-sufficient ; solitude to her 
Is blithe society ; she fills the air 
With gladness and involuntary songs.” 

From the example of this bright, dainty thing. 
it seems certain that a gifted child is not less, 
but more of a child because of its gifts. 

After her, how many others follow in quick 
succession '—boys and girls, little appreciated and 
understood may be, through the fire of their 
childhood’s moulding; only revealing the true 
characters they possessed when the part they 
played later in the world tae interest to any 
detail of their early training. Mill, Carlyle. the 
Brontés, R. L. Stevenson, these ure some of the 
names that occur. with which self-revelation of 
childhood is connected. To some of these. how 
different life would have been under different early 
training ! 

There are children such as these in the world 
to-day, the geniuses of the future. whose stories 
will one day be read with interest and delight 
and whose yarents will be judged according to 
their appreciation and guidance of the gift com- 
mitted to their charge, according to the misusing 
of their privileges or the acceptance of their 


By an Anxious Mother. 


great responsibilities. None of us can know 
whose the baby brow destined for the laurel. It 
behoves us to deal tenderly and wisely with all: 
recognising what is called * precocity ” as reveal- 
ing an abnormal nature, demanding most careful 
and sympathetic treatment. 

Precocity does not always manifest itself in 
pleasing forms, Children are sometimes called 
moody, or sullen, or stupid, when, in reality, 
thoughts are seething in the little brains too big 
for utterance, too strange perhaps for revelation, 
even if the stammering lips could falter into 
It perhaps is true in child. 
ren, as in their elders, that the deepest feeling is 
silent. 

It is very rarely that the healthy child is 
morbid. If a child therefore displays intens 
imagination, or impressionability, the first thing 
is to watch its health; the next, to provide an 
outlet for safe expression or revelation, and to 
guide or even sometimes ignore, wisely, lest 
genius break or mar itself in the too frail tene- 


suitable expression. 


ment it occupies. Do not stimulate or urge ; its 
own trend is enough for the little brain. Do 
not twist a child’s mental limbs out of beautiful 
childhood, like a showman. On the other hand, 
do not discourage the particular bent of the 
intellect, even if it seems unusual or useless 

‘She reads all she can lay her hands on,” the 
mother of a six-year-old says complainingly 

*Let her read,” counsels a wise friend. 

Only, instead of “Tom Jones.” the fiction which 
quickened the imagination of Marjorie Fleming. 
or the too lurid or common tales often given to 
children, see that equally interesting, but more 
wholesome, stories lie within the grasp of those 
eager fingers. For they must grasp something 
It is the parents’ wisdom which will make of a 
new story a rapture; which will take care that 
the expanding imagination exercises its magnificent 
gift around wholesome and. above all, bright and 
happy subjects. For it must expand and exercise 
itself somehow. Gruesome 2 






id sad stories are not 
suitable for imaginative or nervous children ; for 
ideas that yrow full under the stimulus of a 
strong interest remain, and haunt. and become 


too vivid for health, 
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they be not unwholesome, still let it have free must not be unadvisedly approached or disturbed. 


imagination ; 


f fancy ec 


terrible). should frighten any child; much less a we need imagination, and “all imagination is the 
sensitive child, who thinks, and remembers, and readjustment of individual experience,” the result 


from which huge heads seemed to come and nothing for stories, will be regarded as queer. 
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imagination reaches out in directions remembers a whole drama of evil, surrounding 
n unnatural or strange. provided that the unpicturesque figure of an ailing uncle, who 


s a divine gift. A little boy finds in Things do not seem to a child. They are there— 

geography book of names and figures, real. Who that has read the incomparable and 

natter for the exercise of a vivid lovely “ Invisible Playmate” (putting aside for 

weaving round the names such the moment the further theory that seems to 
are the delight of older experiences, follow from the experience therein dealt with), 

s of a small and believing sister. who that remembers his own childhood, can 
te sits and gazes at a new picture- doubt this? 


hours together, till every detail of In order to work beneficially upon a_ child's 
re is imprinted on his brain. Not for nature, we must try to understand it. For this, 
such imagination, such concentration. we must cultivate a fine and quick observation— 


be remembered, though, that the gift observation of children that is not merely seeing— 
an be quite as much a torment as a and not only observation, but a gift of penetra- 
lly in the direction of far. Take care tion, “a divining faculty,” offspring of child-love, 
ireats of * bogies,” * darkness,” “wild tact, remembrance of one’s own childhood, sym- 

anything mysterious (and therefore pathetic insight. In order to read a child's mind 


1e gifted woman relates how she, as a of remembrance. 
was tormented by the family pictures, A child that does not want to play. and cares 


about, and by the figures in the wall-e But it must always be remembered that there 
ier room. Another ardent imagination are differences of childish fancy. A _ child's 


’ 
XS 





-)¥ 
<M, 
~ 
a” - “ 
5 
A vivid imagination. 

this day the stories told by a nurse whole imaginative life “ may be specially coloured 
quiet ; the maleficent white spectre by the preponderant vividness of a certain order 
the avenue. and the very shape of of images; one child may live in a coloured 


ar it and behind it. the bear lurking world, another in a world of sounds, another in 
nm porch, the feathers coming up a world of movements.” Every child is fancying 


boards of a play landing. She can when he looks at things, when he touches and 
he heaving of her bed. from under moves among them. Dew on the grass is “ the 
she stirred or cried. a “creature.” grass crying.” A babe the other day begged a 
and shapeless, would emerge; still lady not to kiss him. He did not like “the 





puddles on his cheeks.” “ The wind and the rain. 
und the moon ‘* walking,’ 
and the flowers * wake-up’ 
laudable object.” (“ Invisible Playmate.) 

A child’s quick imitativeness will lead 


come out to see her, 


with the same 


him to 


copy “grown-ups” at a very early age. Herein 
lies the parent’s power; and herein lies also a 


others do. He 
hence a difficulty. 
To tell a 
unwise, 


danger. He does what he _ sees 


from his elders ; 
hence the misleading force of 
child to behave like his 
he cannot always do so, and 


takes his cue 
example. 
elders is because 
discriminate 
and 


cannot 
when it is possible. when impossible ; quali- 
fications seem to a quick child evasions, He sces 


the want of logic in an order that would say in 


one minute, * Behave like father, or mother,” and 
in another, “Little .boys and girls must be seen, 


but not heard.’ And, unhappily, there are always 
elders with whom the little 
contact whose behaviour is seldom edifying. 


kind of management 


ones must come in 
It is hard to suggest the 
suitable to a clever child which would not be 
suitable to all children: though in the 
is more of a strain perhaps to the parent, 
be caught napping. 
few rules, but such 
matter of 


former 
case it 
who has to guard, lest he 
makes very 
appear, as a 
course, unquestionable. This can be done, not so 
saying “Don't.” as by expecting * Do.” 
These rules should be part of a child’s world, as 
much as his dinner or his bed. The right thing 
should be expected of him as if it were inevit- 
this effectively all our own words 


A wise parent 


as there are should 


much by 


able: and to do 
and actions must seem to the child as inevitably 
consistent. A child can understand 
inconsistency, saying one thing 
another thing at another, an 
proceeding, a break of the 


right and 
consistency. But 
time and 
manner of 
which is the child’s conception of what 
He soon 


at one 
irregular 
* custom ” 
is “right,” 
ains a respect for what is customary, for what 


ruins the straight conscience. 


swems to him an uwn- 
rule, a habit 
law. sutler’s 
Chapter V.. 
hints to 


brok nh 

which is 
‘Analogy.” 
ives valuable 


parents, 


Naughty! 
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clever 
exercise his own 


Much is effected in the training of a 
neouraqged to 


There is a 


child. if he is 
will in 
and a bad 
authority is 


moral decision. good way 


child, I[¢ 
hostile to a 


way of approaching a 
presented as 
activities, livelinesses, 
cowed by the 
enterprising. he wil] 
will not be morally 
children, as 
most of the 


always 


child’s own natural wishes, 


he may perhaps be mastered and 





exercise of i or. if very 
manage to elude it. but he 
trained hy it. It is often the best 
well as the cleverest. who have 
Using authority always as a pro- 
and impulses, 
to evade it: 


responsible fo 


rebel in them. 


hibition to natural propensities 


resuits in various devices and ruses 


and so it becomes more or less 


deceit and denial. 

The right method of that which 
develops and strengthens by exercise of obedience 
* Difficult actions tend to realise 
themselves in the measure in which the ideas of 
them persistent.” Get a child 
to follow out thonght an act to 
is disinclined. and the disinclination is 
called, is 
It produces aimaz- 


training is 


or self-restraint. 


become clear and 
steadily in 
which he 
half mastered. 
an immense force in training. 


“Sugvestion.” as it is 


ing results for good. as also, alas! for evil 
Suggest right actions. do not prohibit wrong 
ones: an enterprising child may be led by the 
prohibition to do what he is bidden not to do. 


suggestion. Reduce for- 
The mind full of good 
ideas has no evil thoughts. Try and 
help the higher self to detach itself from and 
control the self. At first * Mother would 
like.” or any one, or even thing the child loves. 
may be influences. Try to 


That is a bad effect of 
biddinys to a minimum. 
room for 


lower 


used as suggesting 


make self-control by preparing for anything diff- 
cult. Preparatory and warning suggestion can b 


applied in many ways and times. Let the little 
that it is pleasant to oblige. Give him 
a minnte, er even a place. to think in. Encourage 
sometimes by, * You can, if you will try.” to 
a weak will. shrinking from a difficult self- 
repressive action. A child over-ruled, never 
left unmolested and free to do what it likes, 
will 
Let the will be used. 
words. Be just. fair, 


one see 








not submit graciously. Do not exact. 
Be scrupulous and 
exact in the use of 
impartial. 

Ilow not to rule may be best expressed by 
—- discipline. 
their 


alternations of 


ie words “slovenly discipline” 


that is to say. which presents laws in 


most uninviting aspect: in 
tenderness, weak sentimentality. and 
details 


fits of gercrnment 


gushing 


remorseless attention to the petty 


Which harass and annoy 


which are not really government, but more 
or less futile struggles of wills and restraint. 
evading. 
and letting 
up thus will grow 


which one will at least is bent on 


and periods of neglect 


child 


long 


alone. A brought 
rebellious and disobedient. 
more difficult to get 


cocious child than from 


Perhaps it may be 


obedience from a pre 
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‘difficult’ child. The very 


vhich is such a delight, enables him to 


ny other kind of 








ee further, deeper. more all round, as it were, 
und =sresis mventions® which must still be 
yyserved by him as by the 

iority of « iren. To such, 

bedience be more irksonmx 

ian to ‘ nature which 

es n juestion \ wise 

rent will allow for this far- 
seingness, and not miscall it 


1 explair 





r reason, or appeal to reason. 


yhenever 1 possible. Con- 
straining n child need not 
ilways mean mastering it by 
Sonne 


I have taken no account of 


’ ] f 
he bad side of 


precocity, such 
impishness, 
Such 


evidence of 


as shows itself in 


wly tricks, ill manners. 
precocity is the 
foolish spoiling and neglect on 


They 


eap what they have sowed, A 


the part of the parents. 

precocious child, in its good and 
wdinary sense, is a great and 
ubnormal gift. to be gravely and 
arnestly, as well as thankfully 
ult with 


NOTE BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 
PRECOCITY simply means early 
Now- 


s used to imply 


or premature development. 


lays the word 
that the /ueulties are developed 
more than is natural or usual at 
a given age. 


stand = the 


In order to under- 


medical aspect of 


precocity—using the word in its 
restricted sense—it must be re- 
nembered that during childhood it is natural for the 
body and mind to grow and develop together in 
proportion to the age of the child. 
hild the structural advance of the brain is beyond 
perfect 


luman body it is necessary that all its various 


Ina prece cious 


ts years For the development of the 


rgans shonld be healthy and perform their fune- 
hons reguiarl ind efficiently. It is, therefore, 


cessary that their nutrition should be satisfac- 


ry. Let us consider the brain. Its life may he 
id to consist of two phases, First of all, it 
borates a highly complex proteid substance 
uled protoplasm, which, in turn. breaks down 
to simple ubstances, some of which are re- 
laborated. The energy necessary for thought and 
leed is derived from the breaking down—in essenc 


process of oxidation—of the highly complex pro- 


is For pertect health these constructive 
d destructive changes must balance each other. 
When the destructive process s Im excess 
Wine ve envag in mental work—sooner or later 
eling f is induced. We rest, and the 
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Tormented by the family pictures.—p. 7°. 


constructive processes restore the balance. We are 
refreshed. The activity of the brain depends upon 
its blood supply, which not only brings to it 
nourishment, but from it the injurious 
products of its activity. The vigour of the circu- 
lation depends chiefly upon the muscles, so that 
the health of the brain depends to some extent 
upon muscular exercise. The rapid circulation of 
blocd stimulates, similarly, the functions of all 


the organs, so that digestion is aided and adequate 


removes 


nourishment is thus provided for the whole body. 
During childhood the constructive processes are 
normally in excess—to provide not only for wear 
and tear, but also for growth. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the nutrition of the body is of cardinal 
importance. Many of the ailments. of children 
are really due to defective nutrition. The nutri- 
tion of a precocious child is affected in many ways. 
He rarely enjoys’ the games and sports of other 
children—and so lacks the vigereus eirculation so 
sssential to full development. Unfor- 
tunately, he is at the same time encouraged to 


physical 
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unduly his brain, to the delight of his 
and of the home circle. The quality 
of his brain suffers. Not only has it too little 
time to rest to allow processes of repair to be 
thoroughly performed, but it is often over-stimu- 
lated, and the destructive processes proceed further 
than usual. A want of stability results, an irrita- 
bility is developed which manifests itself in vagaries 
of temper or in sleeplessness. The sleeplessness, in 
turn. exaggerates the evil, and a vicious circle is 
produced. Even the general bodily health may be 
affected—the brain growth is thus further pre- 
vented, and little by little both the physique and 
mental capacity of the child deteriorate. The 
bright child becomes dull and stupid. From a 
medical point of view, the result of the bad training 
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of a precocious child may be described as (1), 
mental and physical maldevelopment from inter. 
ference with the nutritive processes, and (2). defects 
of vision from the want of use of the eyes for dis. 
tant objects—the eyes are only used indoors. The 
only observation I with regard to 
vision is that it is always advisable t» have the 
eyes examined by an oculist if a child complains 
habitually of headache or appears to be inattentive 


make now 


during an object lesson. Too often, alas! a pre- 
cocious child is destined to be a failure. If. 


however. the precocity be recognised, if healthy 
nutrition be obtained by wise dieting and regular 
exercise, if the faculties be wisely trained by sound 
education, then the child is “‘a great 
and abnormal gift.” 


PaaS 


precocious 





LOST QN THE DOWNS. 


A STORY FOR THE CHILDREI 


T was all along o’ that parrot 
o Bill's!" as Steenie put 
it afterwards. 


The parrot needs ex- 
plaining. One winter's 
morning, as Steenie, the 


fisherman's little boy, and 
his dog, “The Skipper” 
such a clever old fellow 
that father had saved off a 
wreck on Deadman’s Rocks 
sat at the door of the old 
cottage in the Cove, they spied 
; an unfamiliar figure descend- 

v ing the steep path down the 
l f : cliff. ‘The Skipper” immedi 
rp! | ately set out to reconnoitre, 
and, by a deep bark, gave the 
alarm to all the few inhabit 
ants of the Cove. Having 
thus duly performed his duty, 
he followed the = stranger 
closely, and with suspicion, to 
Steenie’s door. 









“TLawk-a-mussy me!” exclaimed mother, looking 
up from her cooking. “I do declare there's the 


postman, Steenie! Run and see what he’s got. 
It makes me all in a tremble. Folks never writes 
but what they've got bad news to tell. I don't 
hold with letters !” 

Steenie took the letter from the postiman with 
some awe. It was only on such very rare occasions 
that that functionary paid a visit to the Cove. 


Both father and old Thomas would sooner walk with 
a message to the village, or even into Winstaple, 
than write a letter. 
The envelope was thin, and bore a foreign stamp 
Steenie handled it with even greater respect. 
Mother left her cooking, wiped her hands, 
parlour, down ! 


reached er 


walked into the 


Edith E. Cuthell, Author of “ Only a Guardroom Dog.’’ 


spectacles from the top of the big Bible, and sa 
herself down in the arm-chair with a solemn sort 
of Sunday air. She opened the letter, and read a 
few lines slowly. 

* Bless my soul! It’s from Bill 
from South ‘Meriky. Just hearken, Steenie! 
*‘Wal—pa—ra—so. November th. My Dear 
Moruer,—I hopes that this will find you and all 
well, same as it leaves me. This is to tell you as 
how you will hear my news from Sim Saunders. 
We met on the quay here last week, and he sails 
for England on Thursday. I wish it wur me. 
Hoping he will find you all in health, 
Your affectionate son, WILLIAM. 

*“*P.S.—This is to tell how I am 
sending by Sim something I know he will like. 
It is a very pretty one, and I hope will not feel 
ihe cold at sea.--BILL.’” 

I should be sorry to say how many times mother 
read that letter and when she knew it 
almost by heart, and had cried a little over it, 
Steenie was allowed to hold it in his hands and 
spell it out. Then they got down Old Moore's 
Almanac, which lay always under the red china 
dog on the mantelshelf, next to the nautilus shell 
Bill had brought back from his last voyage, and 
was full of most fearful and wonderful prophecies 
of all manner of mysterious events to come. Then 
they began to calculate in how many days Sim 
Saunders would be home. 

Next they wondered what brother Bill's 
terious postscript might mean, more interesting to 
Steenie than any terrible earthquake or revolution 
which Old Moore had to foretell. Mother had to 
return to her cooking ere they could arrive at any 
satisfactory solution, though they 
and over again. 

**Something what I 
one —I hope it 

It’s alive, for 


all the way 


good 


Steenie as 


over ; 


mys- 


guessed over 


know he will like—a very 
will not feel the cold very 


pretty 
sertin,” remarked Steenie 


much, 
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Lost oN THE Downs 











Hie was the centre of an admiring crowd,—>. 758. 


to “The Skipper.” who wagged his bushy tail 
responsively. “I hope you won't be jealous of 
another pet. Nothing, not even the nicest thing 
Bill could send me, would be as nice as ‘ou, old 
man. ‘A very pretty one.” It must be a polly! 
He knows I want a polly badly, and South "Meriky, 
father says, is full of lovely pollies, red and green 
and blue. ‘Not feel the cold at sea.” Of course, 
it’s a polly! Let me sce, what shall we teach it 
to say, Skipper? Parrots are so clever! Oh, I 
know! I'll teach it to say, ‘Skip-per! Skip-per!’ 
and you'll think it’s me callin’, and run! Then 
he'll mew like Lil, and I'll teach it to say *Good- 
morning,’ and to sing ‘God save the Queen,’ like 
old Captain Coles’s polly down in the village. 
Oh, Skipper, Skipper! I do wish Sim Saunders 
would hurry home !” 

From that moment, sleeping and waking, Steenice 
dreamed and talked of nothing but brother Bill's 











parrot, for a parrot they had all made up their 
minds it must be. He had settled where its perch 
should hang in the window, and what he should 
feed it on, and fifty times a day he changed his 
mind as to what he should teach it to say first. 

But now to tell of the terrible adventure which, 
as Steenie confessed afterwards, came about “all 
along o’ Bill’s parrot.” 

It was the last day of school—the day before 
breaking up for Christmas. No wonder that there 
was extra shouting and laughing and scamper 
ing in the playground and down the _ village 
street when the children were released from 
class. The merry sounds rang through the frosty 
air, and the winter twilight was unusually bright 
and cheerful, for the world was white. A thin 
covering of snow lay over the downs and the fields, 
but down the road and up the cottage garden 
paths it was trodde: into slippery, half-frozen 
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slush. The children ran and tried to slide on 
this as they came out of school, and some of 
the boys rushed off to the pond by the churchyard, 


and began throwing stones upon it and making 
holes with sticks to test the thickness of the 
thin ice—a proceeding they would much regret 


au few days later, should the ice bear. 

But Steenie lingered at the parting of the ways 
where the path from the downs left the village 

treet. He was the centre of an admiring crowd, 
and was holding forth not a little importantly. 

“It'll have a red head and a green body, and a 
blue tail and a purple breast.” 

* Oh, my!” ejaculated Polly Banes. 

“There ain’t no sich birds!” scoffed her brother. 

“Yes there be, out in South Ameriky. Old 
Captain Coles says there is, and he ought to 
know, ‘cos he’s been round the world. You come 
and see, Tom, d’rectly Sim Saunders gits home. 
You come and see, all o' ye,” Steenie continued 
with much importance—* the whole school.” 

* Don't it talk?” asked Will Smith after a pause, 
during which the smaller children certainly looked 
at Steenie with increased respect. 

* Dunno,” replied the little boy. ‘But I’m 
going to teach it to sing ‘God save the Queen,’ and 
to call the cat and the dog, ain't I, Skipper?” 

Skipper was fidgeting about. He was by no 
nianner of means interested in hearing of the 
beauties and accomplishments of brother Bill's 
parrot. He was cold, standing still, and wanted 

o be off home. 

*Ho, ho!” guffawed Wiil Smith rudely. “I 
like that. Why, you'll be bringing him over to 
school to teach your class their letters next!” 


Steenie felt much offended. It was absurd to 
talk like that. Even if he was in a lower class 
than Will, at least they knew their letters. 

*You’d better come and hear him when Sim 
comes,” he replied with much dignity. “Come 
along, Skipper, we must git back home. Mother 


+ 


said it looked like more snow, and that I mustn't 
he late.” 

As he glanced up at the leaden sky a tiny 
snowflake fluttered down on to his face. 

“It is going to snow,” cried Polly Banes. 
in to us a moment, Steenie, and have a 
tea to warm ye before ye starts.” 

The glow of firelight through Mrs. Banes’s 
window was so tempting, and Steenie’s hands and 
nose were so blue standing about so long talking 
about the parrot, that he could not resist the offer. 

But when they went in, Mrs. Banes’s kettle was 
not quite on the boil; then they had to wait 
while she wetted the tea, and all the time the 
children were only too eager to hear, over and 
over again, all about this wonderful bird which 
was going to arrive. So that it was really late 
hefore Steenie started for home. 

“T’ve really half a mind to keep you the 
night,” said kind Mrs. Banes as she buttoned his 
coat and tucked his comforter warmly round his 
neck, “‘only your mother would take on so 
terrible if you didn't come home. However, 
you've got the dog with you, and he'll see you 
don’t come to no hari.” 

Outside, the world was very dim, and the snow 
fell fast through a pinky sort of air—fat, 
flakes, like bits of cotton-wool. Before he 


* Run 
cup of 


soft 


had 























got half-way up the hill, Steenie was coated 
with snow from head to foot, and every now and 
then moist flakes flopped into his eyes and _ half. 
blinded him. ‘* The Skipper,” trotting steadily 
behind, laid back his ears and lowered his bushy 


tail to meet the storm. 


“Oh, Skipper!” muttered Steenie, who fel 
very cold about his bare legs, “‘you are lucky: 
You've got the most beautiful new warm 
winter coat on all over you; you never outgrow 
your clothes, and you never can't get no new 
ones!” 

When they reached the top of the hill, the 
snow was blinding; driven by the wind, it seemed 


to form an impenetrable white wall only a few 
yards ahead. But Steenie knew the path across 
the downs to the Cove, or thought he did: fo 
had he not come over it in arms, in a perambulator, 
or on his own legs, ever since he could remember. 
and before that, too? 

So he lowered his head like ** The Skipper, * thrust 
his cap well over his eyes to keep the snow out, 
and, with his hands buried deep in his trousers 
pockets, trudged and stumbled, slithered and 
slid, bravely along. 

How long or how far he walked he did not 
know. Suddenly he was aroused by ** The Skipper's” 
behaviour. From his usual place at Steenie’s 


heels, the dog ran forwards with a low growl 
and then stopped short. 
Steenie also slackened his pace, rather fright 


ened. He had read stories of wolves in the snow. 
**The Skipper,” with his clever nose and his keen 
eyesight, evidently scented danger. Could it 
be a wolf? 

But the next minute Steenie was laughing at 
himself. Of course, it could not. There were no 
wolves in England now, not even in the snow. 
Had not King Eg , somebody or other killed 
them all in English history? 

Still, “The Skipper” did see something; that 
was certain. The only wild things on the downs 
were foxes and These did not bite, and 
were nothing to that terrible conger-cel that had 
attacked Steenie’s bare legs in the fishing-boat 
one night. It might be a lost sheep, and, indeed, 
Steenie had ram with big horns 
butt somewhat alarmingly. So, with much cau 
tion, he advanced just one step. 

As he did so ** The Skipper” turned 
and, with his fore-feet planted firmly, gave a few 
detiant barks. 

A sudden whirl of the 
flakes away for a second or two. 


liares. 


known an old 


his head 


wind cleared the snow- 
Steenie’s horri- 


tied eyes beheld the white ground come to an 
abrupt end almost at ‘* The Skipper’s ” very feet, and 
«a couple of hundred feet below a line of white 


breakers dashed with a roar upon the beach! 
Without knowing it, Steenie had strayed to 
Another step and, 


the very verge of the cliff. 
but for ‘The Skipper’s ” warning, he must have 
walked over it! 

Steenie turned backwards with a run, sick 
with fear, and the dog followed with a joyous 
bound and a bark. 

“Oh, Skipper!” cried the boy, throwing his 
arms round the dear woolly neck, “I m_ so 
frightened! I don’t know where we are, and I 
can’t see in this snow, and it all looks alike! 
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Oh. Skipper! You can see: do take me safe 
home !” 

‘The Skipper” wagged his tail 
he understood. He tried his best. But the pair 
vandered and wandered, on and on, and round 
ibout, without coming to any sign of the path, 
till, what with the cold and the difficult walking, 
teenie’s little legs were wearied out. 

Every moment he grew more and more fright 
ened. lest he should have turned back again in 
he dark to that perilous verge, and at last he 

s afraid to go another step further. 


There was 2 convenient gorse-bush which afforded 

a little shelter; and in spite of all ** The Skipper’s” 

fussing and barking, Steenie sank down beside 

it to take a little rest. Here, at all events, he 
safe. Pre sently the snowstorm would stop. 


He coaxed ** The Skipper” to come and lie beside 
him. The dog was most unwilling. But his 
varm, soft coat was such a cemfort to the boy 
that the latter began to feel almost happy and 
very drowsy. Steenie laid his fair curls on ** The 
Skipper’s” black ones and began to doze. 

He roused slightly when his makeshift pil- 
w suddenly took itself off. He was so sleepy 





that the snow seemed quite as comfortable a 
couch. He began to dream. He dreamt that the 
parrot had come—such a beauty, and al! nice and 
warm to touch! It talked a lot, but all nonsense, 
ud gradually fainter and fainter, till, at last. 
oice and parrot both faded away, and Steenie 
vas buried in heavy sleep. 

So they found him an hour or two later. The 
faithful and anxious Skipper, unable to make his 
little master come on, had trotted off by himself 
to fetch father. Provided with a lantern. and 
guided by the clever old dog, he had 
searched the downs and found Steenie, at 
l the 


sound asleep under 


last. gorse-bush, 





So they found him 


and looked as if 


an 


but a 
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few 


cliff path. 


lie hardly roused when they lifted him up and 
Mother wrapped him in hot 
blankets, and chafed his poor little blue’ legs, and 
ears, which were almost 


carries 


hands, 
frost-bitten. 


ment and 
and comfortable for words, he dozed off again. 


Steenie first few days of his holidays 


in bed 


get up he had 
Sim Saunders, 
with all 


brothe 
And 


you will 
dren did. 
Why, nothing 
Had the parrot died on the voyage / 
It had never been a parrot at all! 
little marmoset monkey 
from Brazil, with a ringed, bushy tail. and dark 
eyebrows on its tiny face, and a plaintive ** Cheep”; 
little creature for a pet, but, alas! very 


It had 


wh 


a sweet 

















hour 


or 


him 
and 
smiled at 
spent the 


with 


manner 


Bill. 


at 





yards 


home. 


nose, 


Steenie opened his eyes for a mo- 


a bad 
a visitor. 


did he 


want to 


been 


two 








a dear 


later. 


he known it—from the 


This was no other than 
come home from sea, charged 


of 


bring with him? I am sure 
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Then, feeling too happy 








Before he was able to 


of and messages from 


all the, village chil- 
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delicate, and destined never to set foot on English 
soil, but to find a watery grave! 

However, Steenie delighted with the 
description of it, that directly he is big enough 
to go to sea he means to take ship for South 
“Meriky and get a marmoset for himself. 

In the meantime, Will Smith and the 
laughed at him not a little for his 


was so 


rest 


boasting 
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stories about the parrot. Steenie’s parrot, that 
never existed, the things it did and the words jt 
said, became a standing joke in the playground 
among the children for many a long day; and in 
more than one way it taught him a lesson, for 
without dawdling so long to about it he 
would, in all probability, not have 
in the snow. 


boast 
been lost 


THE TALE OF A _ CLINGER. 


‘Sin is established subtly in the heart 
As a disease; like a magician foul, 
Ruleth the better thoughts against their will.” 





vou ever hear the tale 
of the ivy-tree? There 
was once an oak, grand 
and majestic, standing 
up noble and straight in 
the forest. The birds 
built in its leafy 
branches, and the squir- 
rels loved to run up 
and down the thick 
boughs, and many a 
weary wayfarer_ rested 
under its shade in the hot noonday, or sheltered 
securely from heavy showers. Everyone loved the 
oak--it was so hospitable and friendly, and had 
au welcome for all who came. One day a trail of 
ivy begged for harbour. 

“T am tired of being on the ground,” she said; 
**may I climb ever so little up your trunk?” 

*““Of course you may,” the oak answered cheer- 
fully. ‘‘ What a scrap of a thing you look down 
there !” 

‘I want to see the world,” the ivy continued; 
“but I would not be in your way on any account, 
and I can get down again very quickly when you 
are tired of me. I am only a humble ivy-spray, 
not much more than a weed.” 

‘A very pretty weed, at any rate,” the oak 
answered chivalrously. ‘‘I don't suppose you will 
want to climb very far; delicate things like you 
ought not to run the risk of turning dizzy.” 

‘*But I couldn't be frightened if I were near 
you,” the ivy said very softly; and she began 
creeping, and creeping, and creeping gently up 
the rough seamy bark. 

‘Well, if you are little, 
enough,” the oak remarked 
“Don't you think you had 
back now?” 

“Oh, please not,” she pleaded wistfully. “I 
promise not to be troublesome: only let me come 
just a little further”; and she went creeping and 
creeping higher still. 

Now, though the ivy was fair and green to 
look upon, and had all manner of dear little 
tendrils that ran everywhere at once in the most 
artless fashion imaginable the oak began to wish 





you can run fast 
after some time. 
better be turning 


he had not been quite so kind and obliging. He 
could not tell how it was, but she seemed to 
absorb a good deal of light and air, and after a 
while he had an odd sensation of being stifled 
or weakened in some mysterious manner. 

“IT think there must be thunder about,” 
uneasily, rustling his leaves in the still summer 
air. 

The ivy laughed a rippling 
went creeping a little higher still. 

“T have always wanted to watch a storm,” she 
replied, “and I have only felt’ the rain-drops 
pattering on me whilst I lay on the ground. 
Yes, I am sure there is thunder about.” 

But not a speck of cloud was to be seen in the 
sky. 
The oak grew more and more uncomfortable. 
You really must go now,” he said. 


he said 


low, laugh, and 


“ 


* * . € * 


Two or three years went by, and still the ivy 
showed no inclination of shifting her quarters. 
She was in a flourishing state, but the poor oak 
did not look a bit like himself; he had grown old 
before his time, and though autumn had barely 
come, something had gone wrong with his lux 
uriant foliage. It was falling off and dying, and 
the branches were turning brown and withered; 
and all the while the ivy went creeping, and 
creeping, and creeping up, higher and_ higher 
still, till you would have thought she had taken 
a lease for life of the whole of the tree. 

But it was too late now to send her away, and 
he began to realise how foolish he had been not 
to be firm at All his energy was failing 
him, and at last, when one spring came, the ivy 
was creeping round a poor dead oak, which still 
stood upright, but had no sap or life left in its 
decayed and broken branches. 

The ivy did not care. She could climb just as 
well on a wreck, she told herself; and there she 
may be seen now any day in the forest, the oak 
all hidden up, so that the children laugh and 
clap their hands and call it ‘*the ivy tree.” 

They know nothing about the brave, true heart 
of oak that there; the ivy 
smothered that 


once, 


had once been 


long ago, 
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With Illustrative Anecdotes and References. 


June 2)ru.—Personal Responsibility. 


To read—Rem. xiv. 10O—21. Golden Tiazt—Ver. 21. 


ETTERS written to Romans 
by St. Paul before he had 
ever visited Rome, but he 
had heard of the faith 
and know ledge of the 
converts there. This part 
of the letter full of prac- 
tical advice — especially 





not to do anything likely 
to lead others to sin. 

I. Responsible for Ourselves (10—15). St. Paul 
first speaks to those who judged others for doing 
things wrong in their 
make themselves judges. Christ taught the same 
in Sermon on Mount (St. Matt. vii. 1). Each must 
f himself at the Great Day. Remind 
the Talents, Sheep and Goats, ete. (St. 


opinion. They are not to 


vive account 
of parables of 
Matt. xxv.). Christ Jesus is the appointed Judge 
(Acts xvii. 31). To Him we shall have to make 
confession. Man's judgment liable to be mistaken, 
but Christ is infallible and just. We can leave 
judgment to Him 

II. Responsible ‘or Others (13—21). Now S*. 
Paul addresses the others. All must take care to 
avoid doing things which might lead others to 
sin. Two examples :— 

(a) Lating meat which had been offered in sacri- 
fice to idols. These think it lawful to eat it. but 
the others think it a sin The former by their 
example encourage others to do what to them is 
wrong. Therefore should give up cating such meat, 
lest it should cause the others to sin, and. perhaps, 
souls be lost for whom Christ died. What does a 
person’s place in God’s Kingdom depend on? Not 
on such outward things as eating, but on being 
righteous in Christ, at peace with all men, and 


having of Holy Ghost (Gal. v. 24). 


(b) Drin ) wine. So, too, with. wine It may 
be harmless to us, but hurtful to others. Give up 
things lawful to help others to abstain from excess, 
which is unlawful and sinful 


LESSONS 1. No man liveth to himself. We 
cannot help influencing others for right or wrong. 
2. All things are lawful. but not expedient. 
stumbling- 


None must ever be an offence (/.c. 


block to ¢ 


thers—to make them fall. 








The Judgmeat Seat of Christ. 

A certain king, being once very sad, his brother asked 
what ailed him. ‘Oh, brother,” he said, “I have been 
a great sinner, and am afraid to die and appear be- 
fore God in judgment. His brother only laughed at 
him for his melancholy thoughts. The king said nothing, 
but in the dead of night sent the executioner to sound 
his trumpet before his brother's door, that being the 
signal for a man to be Jed out to execution. Pale and 
trembling, his brother came in haste to the king and 
asked to know his crime. “ Oh, brother,” said the king, 
“you have never offended against me; but if the sight 
of the executioner be so dreadful, shall not I, who have 
grievously offended God, fear to be brought before the 
judgment seat of Jesus Chri:t!”’ 


June 27TH —Review of Quarter’s Lessons. 
Golden Text—St. Matt. arir, 14. 

HAVE had seven lessons on the Acts, one on the 
resurrection, and four on some Christian graces. 
Golden Text refers especially to the seven, but in- 
cludes the others. The lessons have shown how 
the Gospel was preached by St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and with what results. 

I. St. Peter. First three lessons told of his visit 
te the churches five years after Christ's death. 

1. lt Joppa (ix. 32 healed the sick, 
and raised Tabitha (Dorcas) to life. 

Result. Many believed in the Lord Jesus. 

2. At Cwsarea (x. 30—44) Cornelius, the Gen- 
tile centurion, was taught the faith in Christ. 
St. Peter showed that Jesus of Nazareth was 
anointed with the Holy Ghost. raised from the 
dead, appointed Judge of all, and that faith in 
Him is the means of receiving pardon for sin. 

Result. Admission of the Gentiles to the Church. 

3. At Jerusalem he was imprisoned (xii, 5—17), 
and delivered by an angel. 

Result. The Word of God grew and multiplied. 

Lessons. 1. In Christ shall all be made alive. 

2. Christ lifted up from earth draws all to Him. 

3. He shall give His angels charge over thee. 

II. St. Paul. Three lessons on his missions. 

1. dt Paphos (xiii. 1—13). The governor con- 
verted. The sorcerer condemned. 

Result. The Gospel accepted—a savour of life; 
despised—a savour of death. 

Lesson. Take heed how ye hear. 

2. At Antioch. Preaching to Jews (xiii. 26—39). 
God's promises to their fathers fulfilled. Christ 
came of David's seed as foretold to David; did not 
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see corruption. but was raised from the dead. 


3y Him all who believe obtain forgiveness. 


Lesson. The word of the Lord standeth sure. 

3. At Jerusalem (xv. 1—6, 22—29). Gentiles 
have turned to God Are delivered from Jewish 
law of ceremonies. All are one in Christ Jesus 

Lesson. His service is perfect freedom. 

Ill. Practical Duties. 1. Good Works (James ii. 
14—23) follow on believing. ‘They do not make 


the tree good, but show that it is good. They are 
the fruit of a living faith “ 

2. Good (James iii. I1—13). These also 
show what the heart is. Out of it are the issues 
of life. Need to watch hearts and lips constantly. 

3. Good Books (2 Tim. iii, 14—17). Best of all, 
the Scriptures, which make wise to salvation 

Lesson. Be in the fear of God all the day long. 


Words 


JULY 4ivH.—First Converts in Europe. 


To vead—Acts xvi. 6—T5. Golden Teart— 
Ps. exix. 130. 
ARE in middle of St. Paul’s second missionary 
journey. His companions-—Nilas, Timothy, Luke. 


Had much success. 

I. A Cali to Rest (6—8). [. The Journey. To 
be shown on map. Had started Antioch 
(xv. 35); gone north, by land, through Syria und 


from 


Cilicia (xv. 47): then westward through Phrygia 
and Galatia. Were forbidden to go to Asia (i.e. 


west district of Asia Minor): stopped also from 
to Bithynia, so made their way to Troas, 
the seaport, and there remained. 


going 


2. The Stoppage. Forbidden by the Holy Spirit. 
Why? Perhaps going too fast. Not allowing 
enough time for rest and prayer. Perhaps to 
prepare them for work in a new country. Re- 
mind how Christ took disciples apart (St. Mark 


vi. 31). So waited at Troas for fresh guidance. 
Here Luke joined them (ver. 10 “ we”). 

Lesson. Not my will, but Thine, be done 

Il. A Call to Work (9—12). Came to St. Paul, 
head of the party. as so often, in a dream. 
tecognised as direct call from God. Notice that 
the call, was at once. It was a 


urgeni—to come 


‘all fur help. The fame of their preaching had 
reached Europe. These men knew not the true 


God, but wanted to learn. 
their being stopped before. 
The Journey. Begun at Crossed the 
Egean Sea, in two days reached Neapolis, port of 
Philippi—a great city and Roman colony. There 
they began work in Europe. 
Lesson. Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel. 


The call also explained 


once. 


III. The First Convert (13—15). See how they 
began their work. Philippi a heathen city. So 
they went to the Jews who feared God. Joined 


in the “place of prayer” by 
f Jesus the Son 


tale of 
woman. Lydia 


worship of the 

riverside. There told the 
of God. First convert 

(kept draper’s shop) believed heart. and 
made open profession by being baptised. Showed 
her faith by her works. Brought her household to 
be taught. and lodged the whole missionary party. 


was a 
in her 
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Lesson. She hath done what she could. Go 
and do likewise 
Desire for Winning Souls. 

We must always be on the look out for new ways 
of serving the Master. As African travellers each now 
seem very eager to be the first to make a treaty with 
certain chieftains, that their territory may be annexed 
to this country or that, so should Christians seek to 
win new conquests for Christ, and attach people to 
His cause before they are hopelessly lost to the devil. 


JULY 
To re ad 


llrn.—St. Paul and the Philippian Gaoler. 


Acts xvi. 22—34. Golden Text—Verse 31 


TROUBLES begin at Philippi. Slave-girl possessed 
by an evil spirit, and bringing gain to her masters 
by witchcraft, kept following the missionaries. St. 
Paul denounced the evil spirit, which at once left 


her. Her masters, angry at losing their gains, 
denounce Paul and Silas to the mayistrates as 


“troubling the city.” 

[. Persecution (22—25). So far troubles have 
come from the Jews, out of hatred to Jesus of 
Nazareth—this is from Gentiles. out of selfishness 
at losing money. Excite prejudice against Apostles 
as Jews disturbing the peace of a Roman city. 
Magistrates at once condemn them unheard—order 
them to be beaten with rods, and imprisonment. 

Kiffect. On the harden him. Placed 
them in inner and worst dungeon. 

On the Apostles—sends them to their knees in 


Gaoler—to 


prayer for patience and help, and in praise. 


Lessons. 1. All that will live godly must 
suffer persecution. 

2. Pray always. 

3. In everything give thanks. 

Conversion (26—34). Zhe Cause. Describe the 
scene. Midnight in dark prison. Apostles singing 
hymns to Christ — other prisoners _ listening. 
Rumbling heard — earthquake -— noise of houses 
falling—cries of alarm-—prison doors burst open 
—prisoners’ fetters loosed. Gaoler. in fear of 
consequences, about to commit suicide. St. Paul 


all the prisoners are there. 
He falls at Apostles’ feet in fear—thinks their 
God offended with him. How appease 
Him? St. Paul seizes opportunity to preach Jesus 
Christ to him. Him, saved 
from everlasting death. 


quickly reassures him 
can he 


Believe on and be 


The Result. The heathen gaoler is converted 
and all his family. Shows his faith by his 
works. Treats the prisoners kindly—washes their 


stripes—gives them food—makes public profession 
of religion—is baptised and all his house. 

LEssoNsS. 1 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 


2. All things work together for good. 


Except ye be converted, ye cannot 


A Strange Conversion. 

A young telegraph clerk was under a sense of sin. 
At his oftice one morning he had to receive and forward 
a telegram. To his great surprise he spelt out these 
words: “ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” The message was not meant 
for him, but, as he passed it on, he drank in the words, 
and it proved a message of mercy to him. He believed 
and was saved. 
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Our Quiver Waifs. 





HROUGH the gener- 
osity of our readers 
we have again had 
the pleasure of re 
j mitting the cost of 
fi a year’s main- 

<r tenance of our 
> QUIVER’ waifs 
to Dr. Barnardo and 
Miss Sharman re- 
spectively, and have 
received from them 
very encouraging 
reports of the pro- 
gress made by the 
young people. Dr. 
Barnardo tells us that Frank Albon (whose _ por- 
trait we give) “is boarded out at Charsfield 
in Suffolk, and is really a member of his 
foster-parents’ family. He goes on quietly in 
the path of progress, giving every  satisfac- 
on.” Equally favourable is the report from 
Miss Sharman of little Susie Lank, who is de- 
scribed as a painstaking scholar.” This is fully 
proved from the very excellent specimens of 
Susie’s needlework which Miss Sharman has sent 
to us, accompanied by the following letter from 
the little waif, which is so naive and interesting 


that we feel sure our readers will enjoy its 








rusal : 
* March 22nd. 

DEAR Sir,—It now gives me the greatest 
jeasure in once more writing to you my yearly 
tter. We are all looking forward to the summer 
olidays, hoping to have a very happy time. Our 
xamination, we think, will take place next 
month, when I hope to pass into the Fourth 
Standard. Some of us went to the Crystal Palace 
m the 16th of last month, and we enjoyed 


uurselves very much. Last month we had a 
“reat pleasure in seeing the Queen when we were 
yoing out for a walk. We are very sorry to 


see such rainy weather, because we cannot go 


nto the playground to play: and we cannot go 
to see our gardens, although we have had 


hyacinths, lilies, and tulips from them. I have 





enclosed you some of my needlework.—I’ remain, 


yours respectfully, “Susie LANK.” 


Devout Soldiers. 

When King Edward saw the Scots kneeling 
before the fight at Bannockburn, he exclaimed : 
*See, they kneel; the rebels are asking pardon.” 
D’'Umphraville replied: “Yes; but it is to the 
King of Kings.” Oh, that it might be said of 
us, in our warfare against evil passions and de 
sires, what was said of a celebrated Cameronian 
regiment: “They prayed as they fought, and 
fought as they prayed; they might be slain. 
never conquered; they were ready, whenever their 
duty or their religion called them, with undaunted 
spirit and great vivacity of mind, to endure hard 
ships, attempt great enterprises, despise dangers, 
and bravely rush to death or victory.” 


FRANK 
ALBON, 


ONE OF THE 
QUIVER WAIFS, 


(Photo: John White, Ipswich, 
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SHORT ARKOWS. 


The Market at Bethlehem. 

When we visit the East for the 
first time, everything seems new 
and strange, and at the same time 
old and familiar. They look new 
because they are so different from 
everything to which we are accus- 
tomed, and yet they are familiar 
owing to our knowledge of the 
Bible, which describes what goes 
on just the same now as when it 


was written in the unchanging East. 


We were particularly struck with 
this when we saw for the first time 
an Eastern market. On a market 
day at Bethlehem or some other 
Eastern town you sce rows of camels 
resting on the ground, and appar- 
ently wanting nothing so much as 
to be left alone. Their masters are 
no* less indolent. They have things 
to sell: but whether they sell or not 
seems to be a matter of perfect in- 
difference to them. If you go out 


about the third, sixth, or ninth hour 


that is to say, at nine, twelve, or 
three o’clock—you may see now, as 
our Lord did in the market at Bethlehem, men 


standing idle, waiting to be hired to work in 
the neighbouring vineyards. You may also notice 
the Pharisees “who, when they come from 
the market, except they wash, eat not,” and the 
long-coated Scribes who ‘love salutations in the 
market-places.” There, too, are the children play- 
ing at weddings and funerals, and remonstrating 
with each other for not dancing and pretending 
to weep whose part it was to play 
on a pipe or imitate a dirge did so. And the 
Apostles had experience of markets not less than 
had their Master. At Philippi, Paul and Silas 
were dragged into the market-place, and in the 
famous Agora at Athens the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles delivered his message daily. 


when those 


Living the Gospel. 


\ man came to be baptised in Siam. The 
missionary asked him where he had heard the 
Gospel. The man replied that he had never 
heard it, but had seen it lived. So, too, Stanley 


tells us that during the four months he lived with 
Livingstone, he scarcely ever heard him speak of 
the Gospel, but his heart was touched as it never 
had before by the way Livingstone 
lived the Gospel. 


been seeing 


A Mother's Prayer. 

When a mother has prayed passionately beside 
the sick-bed of an only child that his life may be 
think that her prayer is un 
heard if God takes him to Himself? Certainly not. 


spared, is she to 


She should believe that the Heavenly Father did 
What was “most expedient” for the child and 
even for herself. Perhaps God knew that the 


child had in him the seeds of some terrible disease 


that might have made his life a failure and 
troubled all connected with him. God, again, 
may have foreseen that the child would have, 
from a moral point of view, disappointed the 


\\7 





That his life may be spared! 


hopes and expectations of his parents, and brought 
their grey hairs down to the grave in sorrow. 
The mother may say, “I would have brought 
him up too well for that”; but how can she be 
so confident, or imagine that he could be as safe 
anywhere as the place to which he is gone? And 
surely she cannot say that her prayer was un- 
answered if she has been given strength to bear 
her sorrow. 


Books Worth Reading. 


It is not surprising that of the works which 
call for notice this month two are before us 
which have been issued in celebration of the 


Sixty Years’ Reign. The first is a small complete 
volume by Mr. Robinson Souttar, M.P., in which 
he sketches in a bright and pleasant manner the 
growth of the British dominions from the fifteenth 
century to the present day, and to which he gives 
the apt titie, ‘Glimpses of Our Empire” (Hodder 
and Stoughton) This little work is evidently 
written in a style to attract young people; but 
2 more ambitious effort, and one which appeals 
to young and old alike, is Messrs. Cassell’s new 
work, ‘**The Queen's Empire,” the first monthly 
part of which has just been issued, Each part 
is to consist of artistic reproductions of twenty- 
four large-size photographic views collected speci- 
ally for this work from all parts of the Queen's 


dominions, and dealing with specific subjects 
each month, such as * The Government and Ad- 
ministration of the Empire,” “ How the Queen 
and her Subjects Travel,” ‘*‘How they are De 


fended by Land and Sea,” ete., the whole forming 
an unique and comprehensive record of the modes 
of government, forms of worship, methods of 
travel, recreations, and present-day conditions 
throughout the British Empire.-We are glad to 
welcome a edition of Mr. J. I. B. Tinling’s 
useful collection of “Fifteen Hundred Facts and 
Similes for Pulpit and Platform” (Hodder and 
Stoughton), which has already received wide 


new 
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No study table or 


recognition and appreciation. 
library is complete without this treasury of 
anecdotes and illustrations, which the author has 
drawn from many sources. From the same pub- 


lishers comes a series of eight brightly written 
stories by Mrs. Henry Paull, founded on Bible 
precepts, which are issued in one volume under 
the general title, “‘Knowing and Doing.” The 
attractive presentation of this work, both as 
regards binding and illustrations, renders it a 
most suitable and effective gift book for young 
people.—From Messrs. William Blackwood and 
Sons we have received a volume which will be 


appreciated by all friends of foreign missionary 
work. It consists of a concise and comprehensive 
‘*Survey of Foreign Missions,” by the Rev. P. 
3arclay, who has given us a brief history of the 
past and present results of missionary enter 
prise in all parts of the world, and the work is 
particularly valuable on account of its unde- 
nominational character.—We have also to ac 
knowledge the receipt of “‘The Story of a Busy 


Life” (Hodder and Stoughton), consisting of a 
short biography, by Dr. J. R. Millar, of Mrs. 


George A. Paull, who was better known on the 
other side of the Atlantic than in England; and 
‘The Sayings of Christ” (Longmans), which Mr. 
J. W. Mackail has extracted from the four 
Gospels and arranged under various headings. 


What we Give to Missions. 

We have tried in the following diagrams to 
give some idea of the utter poverty of our gifts 
to foreign missions. In 1896 England spent some- 
thing like one hundred and forty million pounds 
in drink; during the same period she gave the 
almost insignificant sum of one and a quarter 
million pounds for the furtherance of Christ's 
Kingdom in other lands. It has further been 
estimated that only a farthing in every pound 
earned in this country (that is, one and a quarter 





DRINK 


MISSIONS 
(The comparative sizes of the Mission Church and Public 
House show the Missions 


and Drink.) 


relative amounts spent on 


millions out of twelve hundred millions) is given 
to missionary societies. Of the tremendous need 
we shall hope to write in a subsequent issue ; 


single instance, it may be mentioned 


but, as a 
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that China has only one preacher of the Gospel 
to 300,000 souls. The foregoing figures, on which 
the diagrams are are taken from the 
report of the Missionary Pence Association. 


based, 





EARNINGS . . . 


n £1,200,000,000. 
AMOUNT GIVEN TO MISSIONS. 


£1,250,000. 


“Nobody is Quite Well.” 

A friend who met Lord Beaconstield soon after 
that statesman had lost his helpful wife hoped 
that he was quite well. In a_ hollow voice 
Beaconsfield answered, ‘‘ Nobody is quite well.” 
This is true, and it was never intended that we 
should be quite well in this world. If we were, 
we should not think of Him Who shall wipe away 
all tears from our eyes in that other world where 
there shall be *‘no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor crying.” 


The Ideal Worker. 

Christian work becomes simple, and its diff- 
culties disappear, when the worker ceases to rest 
on self and begins to rest on God. The ideal 
worker has one simple question which he puts to 
himseif—Is it the will of God? He does not care 
about the compliments of friends, or the applause 
of the world, but only for the work of God to 
which he has given himself. He wants to be rid 
of self in all its many deceitful, ever-recurring 
forms. 


The Children’s Celebration. 


There are many excellent philanthropic schemes 
afloat for celebrating this memorable year which 
the fullest support, but it is only right 
that the young people should have a celebration 
of their own. We are therefore very pleased to 


deserve 


notice that a Fund is being collected by the 
Editor of Little Folks to establish and main 
tain a number of “ Victoria Fountains,” which 


will bear a suitable inscription recording the fact 
that they have been erected in commemoration 
of the Sixty Years’ Reign of our Queen. All 
young people who would like to participate * in 
this good work should apply at once for collecting 
forms to the Editor of Little Folks, La Belle 
Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, E.C, 
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Our LEAGUE OF COMPASSION. 


“WARS AND RUMOURS OF WARS.”’’ 
A Prophetical Note. 


THE events of the long reign of our beloved 
Queen have been many and significant. Amongst 


these have been some of those indicative signs 


which *“*the sure word of prophecy” sets before us 
as precursors of the coming end. Our Lord de- 
clared that “‘wars and rumours of wars” would 


be proximate indications of His coming drawing 
nigh. No will there be till the 
Prince of Pea Notably during the last 
half-century startling events have transpired. 
The tides of war have devastated in many direc- 
Throughout Europe and to the shores of 
the far-off New World has the scourge swept. 
was deluged with blood. India felt 
Italy was a battlefield. Austria was 
worsted at Sedan, Metz, and Woerth 
witnessed sanguinary contest, to which Waterloo 
China and 


lasting peace 


returns. 


tions. 


The Crimea 


the shock. 


Sadowa. 


and Balaklava were _ insignificant. 
Japan have had deadly struggle. Prophecy be- 
comes history. ‘“‘The seventh angel poured his 


Unlike its predecessors, it was 
The tigure denotes 
with the 


vial into the air.” 
universal in its effects. 
action, as contrasted 


to be 


universality in 


antecedent six prefigurative vials, which were 
limited in their sphere. 
What is the state of affairs to-day? The 


Times replies: **The Continent is one vast maga- 
zine which an incendiary may fire. Europe is not 
unless there be a common deter- 
mination not togo to war. . . . Without this 
security we are at war already in effect, and the 
actual outbreak is only a question of time.” In 
Europe every nation is armed to the teeth, and is 
still arming. Science is busy in devising new 
implements of destruction. The mania for big 
battalions has seized all States; and “the art of 
killing threatens to become the exclusive industry 
of Europe,” which is a vast armed camp. In 
1867 the same journal (7'imes) said: ‘There is a 
general lowering cloud were 
about to break forth into a storm.” Has that “ un- 
disappeared in 1897? Far from it. If 
anything, it is more intense. There is an uneasy 
glance cast at Constantinople, lest the general war 
predicted to come should take its rise from there. 
fhe air is odorous of gunpowder. 

Does all this look as if nations felt that commer- 
al treaties, the fraternisation of rulers and states- 
men, the reciprocal pledges of amity and goodwill, 
ire securities of and guarantees for peace? No. 
Our dispensation is coming to its close. It will not 
Prophecy aftirms it will be amidst 


safe for a day 


uneasiness, as if a 


easiness ” 


set in peace, 
upheavals, 


national convulsions, and in the pangs 
of disorder. The seventh vial has begun its out- 
pour, Cynics may scoff, atheists may deride, 


sneer, and the man of the world 
He Who knows the end 


eptics may 


mile incredulously: but 


from the beginning has placed before us signs of 
t s, to which we do well not to be indiffer- 
ind to us He says, ** Watch ye, and pray 
Ways that ve may be counted worthy to escape 
| those things that shall come to pass,” and 
Blessec he that watcheth.” To them that 
0k for Him will He appear with joy; and they 
‘ } 


ie Son of Man.” 
W. Preston. D.D. 


| before t 
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OUR LEAGUE OF COMPASSION. 


WE are glad to be able to announce that we are 
now within measurable distance of the first Fifty 
Thoursand members; for, with an increase of 5,000 


during the last month, the membership now 


stands at 


45,889. 


In our next number we hope to be able to pub 
lish the names of the winners of the £5 PRIZE and 
of the Special Guinea Presentation Volumes, par 
ticulars of which will be found in our January 
and March numbers. June Ist is the latest date 
for sending names in order to be eligible for these 
Prizes. In addition to these special offers, Cer 
tificates, Medals, and Prizes are still given on the 


conditions stated below. 


OBJECT OF THE LEAGUE. 


To band together Christians of all classes and 
God for the 


suffering men, women, and children, and also for 


ages in the service of welfare of 


the well-being of the lower animals. 


This movement has been organised for the pur- 
pose of combining into one great force the Readers 
of THe Quiver and their friends in helpful sym- 
pathy with the afflicted and distressed, whether 
men, women, or children, all over the world, as 
well as immediately around us. Members of the 
League will not as such be pledged to any definite 
work or help, but will be understood to be in 
hearty sympathy with the objects of the League ; 
their power to help 


to be ready to do all in 


the works of love and mercy going on in their 
midst; and also as far as may be to respond to 
calls upon their sympathy and prayers on behalf 
of the victims of any sudden and overwhelming 
calamity. 

RULES, 


1, All who are in sympathy with the above objects 
are invited to become Members, without subscription. 


2. Intending Members are only required to sign the 
accompanying Declaration,* and forward it tothe “ Editor 
of Tite Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.”” Any 
number of the Membership Forms will be supplied, post 
free, on application. 

3. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa 
tures of at least Ten other Members shall be placed in a 
List oF HoNoUR and receive a CERTIFICATE to that 
effect 

4. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least Fifty Members shall be classed as a 
DISTINGUISHED MEMBER and receive a CERTIFICATE to 
that effect, with a distinctive MEDAL. 

5. Every Member who obtains and forwards the signa- 
tures of at least One Hundred Members within six 
months will, IN ADDITION to being classed as a Dis- 
TINGUISHED MEMBER, be awarded a suitable Presenta- 
tion Voiume. 


This will be found in a later page of this number 
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THE JULY QUIVER. 


Ovr next number will contain an _ illustrated 
paper on “‘Qu2ens as Hymn-Writers,” and other 
special articles will include ‘* Work in which I am 
Interested,” by LADY SopHra PALMER; “ Pictur- 
ing the Angels”; ‘‘On Tramp with a Ticket”; ‘Is 
Family Prayer Declining?” etc. The Bishop of Derry 
and Dr. Reuen Thomas (of Boston, U.S.A.) will con- 
tribute sermon papers, and the number will also 
contain complete stories by Jane Barlow, Kathleen 
Watson, A. M. Westrup, and Edith E. Cuthell. 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from March 
30th, 1897, up to and including April 30th, 1897. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 
acknowledged next month: 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: E. M.R., Fort George, 
2s.; J. J. E., Govan (113th donation), 5s.; C. D., Bradford, 
4s. ; Gracie, Brighton, ls.; A Giasgow Mother (83rd dona- 
tion), Is. 

For The Ragged School Union: R. H. B., 2s. 6d. 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: An Trish Girl, 15s. 6d. ; 
W. J., £5: Tom, 5s.; D. Y. L., 21; H. B. Palmer, Queens- 
land, ds. ; and 7s, from S., Leamington, sent direct. 

For The Deep Sea Mission: H. B. Palmer, 5s. 

For The Indian Famine Relief Fund: 8. N. F., Luton, 
23. 6d. 

For The Armenian Relief Fund: D. Y. L., £1. 

For The Canal Boat Mission: A Domestic Servant, Is. 

For The Children’s Country Holiday Fund: E. M.Q., 2s. 
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For The 


Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Children: W. J., 


>. 


For 


The Blind Association: W. J., £3. 
For The Merchant Seamen's Orphan Asylum: W. J.. 
£2. 
For The London Preventive Institution: W. J., £2. 


THE QUIVER 
ORDER OF HONOURABLE SERVICE, 


Established 1887. 
PATRON: H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


THis Order reopened twelve 
months ago ** for a limited period,” and, 
after receiving an addition of nearly 
1,000 members of all classes, will be 
closed for the present to ** Ordinary” 


was 


members of less than twenty-five years service, 
but it is still open free to domestic servants of 
both sexes who have served for not less than 


twenty-five years in their present situations. 
kligible applicants will receive the Certificate 
and Badge of the Order. 


The forms of application may be obtained by 
any reader on enclosing a stamped addressed 


envelope to the “ Editor of Tor Quiver, La Belle 


Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.” These 


forms must be carefully filled in, and then signed 
by the employer and countersigned by a Minister 
of Religion. 





“THE QUIVER” 


(BASED ON THE 

QUESTIONS. 
85. In writing to the Romans, how does St. Paul set 
forth man’s responsibility ? 

86. What does St. Paul say is the duty of Christians 
towards their fellow-men? 

87. In what parable does our Blessed Lord teach us 
man’s responsibility concerning the gifts God has given 
him? 

88. Quote a passage in which Jesus sects forth the effect 
of His crucifixion on the world? 

89. By what means was St. Paul guided as to the 
places where he should preach the Gospel? 

90. It is said that St. Paul, when at Philippi, went out 
of the city to the riverside, “ where prayer was wont to 
be made.” ‘To what place does this refer? 


91. What miracle was performed by St. Paul at 
Philippi? 

92. What charge was brought against St. Paul at 
Philippi, for which he was cast into prison? 

93. In what way was St. Paul delivered from the 
dungeon where he was bound? 

%. Who were the first converts to Christianity in 


Macedonia? 
95. Upon what text did St. Paul preach the Gospel to 
the gaoler’s family at Philippi? 
%. From what do we gather that the dispute about 
the circumcision of heathen converts to Christianity was 
a great hindrance to the spread of the Gospel? 


INTERN ATION AL 


BIBLE CLASS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 672. 

73. The god Jupiter, whom the people supposed re- 
visited the earth in the person of St. (Acts 
xiv. 12, 13). 

74. That St. Paul was a small man, young, and very 
eloquent, these being the characteristics lways as- 
sociated with the god Mercury (Acts xiv. 12). 

75. At one time the people of Lystra were ready to 
sacrifice to St. Paul as a god, and a few days after stoned 
him almost to death (Acts xiv. 13, 18, 19) 

76. St. Timothy (Acts xvi. 1, 2). 

77. Certain Jews followed St. Paul and St. Barnabas 
from Antioch through all their journey in Asia Minor, 
going from town to town to stir up the people agains‘ 
the Apostles (Acts xiii. 14, 50, and xiv. 5, 19). 

78. The question as to the necessity of Gentile con- 
verts to Christianity being circumcised (Acts xv. 1, 5 

79. At Jerusalem, St. James acting as president (Acts 
xv. 4, 13). 

80. Antioch, Syria, Cilicia (Acts xv. 23). 

Sl. Abraham and Rahab (James ii. 21, 25). 

82. It is generally supposed that the Epistle of Si 
James was written by the Apostle St. James the Less, 
the son of Alpheus, and the first Bishop of Jerusalem 
(James i. 1). 

83. The duty of the control of the tongue (James 
5--1h. 

84. 2 Tim. iii. 16. 


Barnabas 


iii, 
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(Photo; A, Manders, Llandudno.) 


Carmen Sylva—The Poet-Queen of Roumania. 
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PICTURING THE ANGELS. 


MODERN IDEAS mn 
* the close of the previous article (see produce the proper state of mind to direct 
j THk Quiver for February) | ventured the physical power in the work. There have 


to express the opinion that we should find the been many modern painters who have set 











ELIJAH AND THE ANGEL, 


(From the Painting by the late Lord Leighton, P.R.A.) 


most successful -modern artists who have themselves to paint religious pictures, but 


pictured the angelic form. to be those who — those to whom success can be attributed are 
have worked in the same simple spiritual — few. 

inanner as did the Pre-Raphaelite Italian Some there are who condemn the effort to 
painters. The religious ideal in art has been delineate the physically unseen. Materialists 
seldom attained: it demands something more themselves, they deny the right to others 
than mere technical skill: the quietude of of finer susceptibilities to see visions and 
life, the purity of thought, the calm faith dveam dreams. The imaginative faculty, 
Which Fra Angelico cultivated, are needed to however, properly exercised and controlled, 
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expression, 
art ; 


facility of 
things in 


due 
doing 


combined with 


is capable of great 





THE 
ROME. 


ANGEL IN MOSAIC AT AMERICAN 
CHURCH IN 


(Designed by Sir E. Burne-Jones, Bart.) 


and in no direction can this faculty have 
greater play, or demand greater technical 
skill, than in the picturing of angels. 

Mr. Ruskin treats fully of this matter in 
one of the chapters of ** Modern Painters,” 
and the following passage dealing with this 
point is of great interest : 

*There is one true form of religious art, 
nevertheless, in the pictures of the passionate 
which represent imaginary beings of 
another world. Since it is evidently right 
that we should try to imagine the glories of 
the next world, and as this imagination must 


ideal 


be, in each separate mind, more or less 
different, and unconfined by any laws of 
material fact, the passionate ideal has not 


only full scope here, but it becomes our duty 
to urge its powers to its utmost, so that every 
condition of beautiful form and colour may be 
employed to invest these scenes with greater 
delightfulness (the whole being, of 
received as an assertion of possibility, not 
of absolute fact) All the pavadises imagined 
by the religious painters—the choirs of glori- 
fied saints, angels, and spiritual powers, when 
painted with the full belief im this possibility 
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ideals: and so fat 


these too much, I 


of their existence, are true 
from our having dwelt on 
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trusted them 


have 


believe, rather, we not 
enough, nor accepted them enough, as possible 
statements of most precious truths. Nothing 
but unmixed good can accrue, to my mind, 
from the contemplation of the scenes laid in 
Heaven by faithful religious masters: and 
the more they are considered, not as works 
of art, but as real things, 
more or less imperfectly set down, the more 
good will be got by dwelling upon them.” 

Modern pictorial angels have, of 
for the most part figured in illustrations of 
Bible stories, and, as a rule, have been drawn 
strictly on conventional lines, and on this 
account, therefore, I shall omit references to 
many artists, reserving the greater space for 
those who demand it by their greater 
imaginative faculty. 

To many, doubtless, the name of William 
Blake is familiar; but few acquainted 
with the curious temperament and character 
of the man. His work, too, is probably un- 
known to many, but who 
lection of his drawings at the 
hibition of the Royal Academy a few 
ago must have been struck with the 
originality, amounting almost to eccentricity, 
of his illustrations of Bible incidents. He 
Was a man distinctly in advance of his 
times—he lived towards the the 
last century—and was possessed of a mind 
always dwelling the 


real visions of 
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saw a col 
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curious 


close of 


upon the mysteries of 
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PICTURING 


unseen. When but eight years of age he 
declared that he saw angels in the trees on 
Peckham Rye, thereby incurring his father’s 
displeasui to the extent of a threatened 
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ANGELS FROM VISCOUNT 
(By Baron 
flogging, and in his after-life his imagina- 
tion ran far ahead of the powers of his 
pencil, But he believed firmly in his visions, 
unt religious faith was the foundation of 
his life. On one occasion a young artist 
complained to him that at times his inven- 
tive faculties appeared to vanish. 

‘It is just so with us, is it not,” replied 
Blake turning to his wife, “for weeks 
together, when the visions forsake us? What 
do we do then, Kate?” ‘We kneel down 
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and pray.” And judging his work in the 
light of this fact, we have to acknowledge 
it was and conscientious—the out- 
of heartfelt’ convictions. Blake's 


honest 


come his 


MONUMENT, PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 


ST. 


Marochetti.) 


angels are unique in their unconventionality ; 


they suggest the strength and majesty of 
the heavenly messengers rather than their 
beauty. 

A great admirer of Blake’s work was 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, one of the most 


original painters of recent years. The special 
work by him which calls for attention here 
is “The Annunciation” in the National 
Gallery. This charming water-colour drawing 


undoubtedly one of the most precious 


is 
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ELIJAH » NOURISHED 
(By Gustave Dove.) 


gems in the collection, and to those un- 
familiar with it a visit to the Gallery should 
become a necessity. The- figure .of the angel 
is beautiful and imposing, and the whole 
composition tenderly reverent. Rossetti dis- 
carded the conventional wings at the 
shoulders of the angel, bestowing instead 
wings of flame on the feet. Clothed in a 
long blue robe, in his right hand a branch 
of lily blossom, Gabriel stands delivering his 
message to Mary. 

From Rossetti the mind turns naturally to 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, his companion and 
co-worker. It has fallen to him above all 
others to carry on the tradition associated 
with Rossetti’s work. whilst retaining to the 
full his’ own originality of conception and 
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BY AN> ANGEL, 


execution, Working apart from all academic 
associations, he~has steadfastly’ gone his own 
way, uninfluenced by. criticism,. either hostile 
ov favourable: he has conquered prejudice, 
and wrung recognition of his talents from 
all quarters. Never seeking preferment or 
honour, they have been bestowed upon him 
in spite of himself. And in all he has. re- 
tained his independence of spirit, resigning 
the grudgingly bestowed Associateship of the 
Royal Academy rather than sacrifice it. Then 
came the royal conferment of a baronetcy, of 
which to-<lay he is the sole artistic possessor. 

The two works of his which we reproduce 
are typical of his art. Truly religious in 
artistic feeling, his greatest powers have been 
bestowed upon schemes of decoration for 
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Pie TURING 
ecclesiastical purposes, and his lifelong coim- 
panionship with the late William Morris gave 
display. The 


represents one of a 


hun full opportunity for their 


illustration on page 772 
evies of figures of angels executed in mosaics, 


forming part of the decoration of the American 


Church in Rome. The large figure of an 
ugel shown on page 776 is taken from the 


wonderful tapestry in the chapel of Exeter 
College. Oxford, il 


justrating the visit 
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he cathedral, designed by that other noble 
artist, Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. He, too, always 
works at his art for art’s sake. Disregarding 
popularity, be steadily follows  his~ heart's 
biddings in his work. With opportunities for 
acquiring great wealth by his. painting, he 
has put them aside, and generously given 
the best of his life’s work to the nation. 

In this front rank of: great religious artists 
we must also. place 
Mr. Holman* Hunt, 





of the wise men to 
the infant Christ. 
The beauty of the 
many windows de 
igned by Sir Ed 
ward Burne-Jones, 
ind placed in 
churches in various 
parts of the country, 
places him in the 


front rank of de 
ignersof such work, 
One of the finest 
examples is to be 
seen in Holy 
Trinity Chureh, 
Sloane Street, 


London. 

The mention of 
this affords 
tunity for referring 
to the commendable 


oppor- 


growing practice of 
beautifying our 


places of worship. 


One of the most 
notable instances 
is, of course, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, 
upon which Mr. 


W. B. Richmond, 
R.A., has been en- 
gaged so long and 
so successfully. The 
now completed 
choir testifies to 
the patient skill of 
the itist, and the 
harinonious splen 
dour of the work 
will justify the 
placing of his name 


on the same endum 








whose work has ap 
pealed so strongly 
to the popular 
mind, without an) 
deliberate attempt 
on his part, how 
ever, to make i 
do so. His great 
picture, “The 
Triumph of the 
Innocents,” de- 
mands mention 
here for the beauty 
of the angelic chil- 
dren who, 
alone by the infant 
Christ, are accon- 
panying the Holy 
Family to’ Egypt. 
The picture was at 
the Guildhall -Exhi- 
bition a year or 
two ago,- and is 
now in the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool. 

The religious 
works of the late 


seen 


Lord Leighton are 
few, and the 
** Elijah,” repro- 


duced on page 771, 
is probably _ the 
best. The angel 
is a striking figure, 
enriched “as it ‘is 
by the beauty of 
eternal youth; but 
it will be noticed 
that the artist's 
love for carefully 
arranged draperies 
is exemplified even 








ing roll of fame 
Which contains that 
arehi- 
tect of the building. Angels figure largely in Mr. 
Richmond's scheme of design, and are of great 
beauty. As the choir is now thrown open to 
the public, an opportunity is afforded of getting 
Within reasonable distance to see the work. 
We also reproduce on page 778 one of the 
designs from the spandrels under the dome of 


of the great 


(From a Painting bu Mrs. Adrian Stokes.) 


here. This picture 
is also at Liverpool. 
It is not generally 
known that Lord Leighton many years ago 
was engaged with other great artists living 
in “the “Sixties” in the illustration of an 
edition of the Bible. No book has suffered 
more through its illustrations than the ** Book 
of books,” and this effort to do it justice is 
worthy of note here. Many of the drawings 
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full accord with popular ideas, were 
spiritual and ethereal, as the example 
given on page 774 is sufficient to show, 
He was peculiarly happy in delineating 
the heavenly hosts, and seemed to reve! 
in illustrating such a_ passage from 
Dante as the following: 


“In fashion, as a snow white rose, lay then 
Before my view the saintly multitude, 
Which in His own blood Christ espoused, 

Meanwhile 
That other host, that soar aloft to gaze 
And elaborate His glory, whom they love, 
Hover'd around; and like a troop of bees, 
Amid the vernal sweets alighting now, 
Now clustering where their fragrant labour 
glows, 
Flew downward to the mighty flower, or rose 
From the redundant petals, streaming back 
Unto the steadfast dwelling of their joy 
Faces had they of flame, and wings of gold: 
The rest was whiter than the driven snow; 
And, as they flitted down the flower, 
From range io range, fanning their plumy 
loins, 
Whisper'd ¢the peace and ardour, which they 
won 
From that soft winnowing.” 
** Paradise,” Canto xxxi 


In Milton's ** Paradise Lost,” too, Doré 
found delight im depicting the scenes 
in heaven as described by the inspired 
poet. The following passage afforded 
him one of his finest opportunities : 





“Then crowned again, their golden harps they 
took, 
Harps ever tuned, that glittering by their side 
Like quivers hung, and with preamble sweet 
Of charming symphony they introduce 
Their sacred song, and waken raptures high; 
No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodious part, such concord is in heaven. 
The illustration on p. 775 is from a 
picture by one of our most eminent 
lady artists, Mrs. Adrian Stokes. She 
has painted several religious pictures, 
each alike endowed with beauty and the 
true spirit of simplicity and reverence. 
In the picture before us she has de- 





ANGEL FROM THE TAPESTRY AT EXETER COLLEGE, parted from the conventional idea of 
OXFORD. the angel quite as much as Rossetti or 
(By Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart.) Sir Edward Burne-Jones has done; but 


in another work I remember of hers 
executed are to be seen in South Kensington ‘Angels Adoring the Infant Christ ’—she has 


Museum. given us delightful transcripts from the early 

It is doubtful if any illustrated Bible Italian masters in the figures of the angels. 
exceeded the popularity attained by the The pictorial representations of angels re- 
one illustrated throughout by Gustave Doré. produced in this paper are given as types of 


This talented Frenchman had a versatility the various creations of painters. Each suc- 
of genius truly remarkable, and during his ceeding exhibition of works of art contains 
comparatively short life accomplished more some fresh attempt to portray the angelic 
work than any artist of any time. With beings; but it will be found that each one 
an imagination which could grasp any inci- is based upon one or other of the ideas re- 
dent pictorially, he was equally happy in presented in these articles. The artist may, of 
illustrating the Bible, Milton’s or Dante’s course, have his own method of painting and 
works, ‘“‘Don Quixote” or ‘‘ #sop’s Fables.” infuse individuality into his work, but the 
His angels, while being conventional and in characteristic features of the angel remain. 
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ere Compare these iilustrations of modern artists. We come back, then, to the poini 
iple work with those given or mentioned in the raised in that article, that we are indebted 
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p2 (By F. J. Williamson.) 
e- 
of opening paper on the subject, and it will be entirely to the early artists of Italy for the 
d found that the most unconventional of them idea of the angelic form. I pointed out that 
- has its counterpart in, or at least points of in the Bible no description is afforded us of 
ae resemblance to, the creations of the early angels, and the fact has to be recognised that 
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the popularly accepted form of the heavenly 
messenger is entirely a creation of the me- 
dizval artistic mind. Successive generations 
of painters have handed on the traditions of 
these early workers, and in this respect, at 
any vate, have aequired popularity in pro- 
portion to their fidelity to these original 
ideals. 

A word or two remains to be said concern- 
ing sculptured angels, of which four exampies 
are illustrated. The sculptor is, of course, 
more heavily handicapped by his material 
than his painter-brother. It is impossible to 
suggest. spirituality of being in marble or 
bronze. All that can be done is to bestow as 
much grace and beauty on the figure as is 
possible. That Mr. F. J. Williamson, the genial 
sculptor to the Queen, has done this in the 
examples given of his work on pages 772 and 
i77 need hardly be pointed out. So far as suc- 
cess can be achieved in this direction it is ‘his. 

The examples of sculptured angels on page 
773 are from the well-known monument to 
Viscount Melbourne, the Queen's first Prime 
Minister, in the north aisle of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, On either side of the great black marble 
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(By G. F. 





Watts, R.A.) 
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gates stands the figure of a sleeping angel, one 
with a sword and the other with a trumpet, 


The monument was the work of Baron Maro-, 


chetti, and while it forms an imposing feature 
of the great cathedral, it must be confessed 
that it is grandiose rather than dignified. 

Though it cannot properly be included in 
this paper dealing with the work of modern 
artists, [ cannot refrain from mentioning, in 
connection with sculptured angels, the curious 
representation of Jacob’s' ladder to be seen 
on the front of the Abbey Church at Bath, 
On either side of the main doorway the 
ladder stretches up the noble front of the 
building, the angels ascending on one side 
and descending on the other, and although 
many of the figures are broken or worn 
away by the action of the weather, the 
whole forms an interesting example of the 
work under notice. 

That these two articles do not pretend to 
deal with the subject exhaustively is obvious- 
space would not allow more than a_ mere 
outline —but. sufficient has been said to show 
its possibilities and the fascinating interest of 
its study, ARTHUR F isu. 
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NE day in the course of the 
“2 sketch-making summer 
” I spent at Carrickcrum, 
Judy Tandy, a poorly 
attired elderly woman, 
slipped in on her way 
to market to tell me 
that they had a very 
quare manner of ould 
picture up at, her sis- 
ter’s place on Doona- 
kileen townland, and they’d be 
y!7' as plased as anythin’ if I didn’t 
think bad of steppin’ over some 
day to take a look at it. ‘* You 
maybe mightn’t ha’ happint to ha’ seen the 
kind it is, sir; though,” said Judy, glancing 
flatteringly round the studio, “they ‘re a 
grand collection you have here, and the plate 
of little griddle-cakes bates all.” She referred 
to a small study of still life which hung 
over the chimney-piece. 
afternoon, when [ was 
desperately trundling thither along the ad- 
hesive ruts of a deep boreen, 1 fell in with 
young Joe Lenihan, who walked on with me, 
ind gave me some information about the 
Doonakileen household. It appeared that Mrs. 
Lymbery, to whom the farm belonged, was 
incapacitated by bad health, which for many 
years had prevented her from getting about 
at all. Within Joe’s recollections, she had 


So one showery 


never set foot out of doors, and ever since her 
husband’s death, more than a dozen years ago, 
Tandy, had been managing 


he sister, Mrs. 











By Jane Barlow, Author of “Irish Idylls,’’ Etc. 


things. She was doing middling well, Joe 
admitted, though he evidently thought poorly 
of ould Judy Tandy, who had married to 
disoblige her family. 

* And the man she took up wid—in the army 
he was—as great a villain as you’d aisy find, 
if you went to look for a one. Run off from 
her he did, as soon as he’d grabbed a hould 
of her little money, and left her there, wid the 
imp of a child on her hands, that grew up, be 
all accounts, no betther than his father. 
Anyway, he took off wid himself too, the first 
minyit he was of a size to be arnin’ a hap’orth, 
and what’s become of aither of them I dunno. 
Some people do be sayin’ she hears of an odd 
while from the son: but if she does, it’s nothin’ 
good, you may depind, or else it ‘s whillalooin’ 
over it she’d be to man and baste, like an ould 
hin set up wida new-laid egg-—but niver a word 
out of her about him. So her sister lets her 
live wid her: and this is the gate, sir, and 
there’s herself above in front of the house.” 

Joe continued on his miry way, while Mrs, 
Tandy came down her cart-track to meet me, 
and presently showed me indoors. Mrs, Lym- 
bery, who was discovered in the little parlour, 
propped up with pillows on a_high-backed 
antique settle, looked less old by several years 
than her weather-beaten younger sister, and 
had a somewhat apathetic manner and ex- 
pression, whereas Mrs. Tandy always seemed 
rather harassed and flurried. This old-fashioned 
settle was the only interesting object in the 
room ; the picture I had come to see being a 
terrible portrait worked in tent-stitch, from 
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which, after hyperbolical admiration, I was 
glad soon to part, as I supposed, for ever. But 
fate had decreed otherwise; for next day 
| missed a much-prized note-book, and dis- 
tinctly recollected having taken it out of my 
pocket in Mrs. Lymbery’s parlour to jot down 
a praiseworthy bit of moulding on the top of 
her couch, Therefore a few hours later saw 
me once more on the Doonakileen road, eager 
io veclaim that shabby and well-beloved com- 
panion. 

It was just about sunsetting when I reached 
the farm, but, of course, still broad daylight 

extremely broad, indeed, at the front of 
the house, whose windows blinked with every 
burnished pane as the long amber lances 
broke against them. At first sight nobody 
was visible. However, in a minute or two, a 
harefooted girl pattered down the passage 
and surveyed me with a dismayed counten- 
ance from beneath a black haze of hair. Upon 
my asking to see Mrs. Tandy, she paused 
irresolutely for a moment, and then, with a 
sort. of desperation, as of one between two 
fires, she suddenly thumped on the left-hand 
door, calling: 

“Mrs. Tandy, ma’am! Mrs. Tandy, it’s the 
strange gintleman agin!” 

\s immediately afterwards the handle be- 
gan to turn inside, the girl shrank away 
behind me, so that when the door opened 
a cautious chink, I alone appeared. 

*Och to goodness, sir! come in wid you 
quick,” Mrs. Tandy said. And the lock clicked 
behind me before I knew where I was. 

| had stepped into a darkness that almost 
took away iy breath, so abrupt and unex- 
pected was the transition from the sun- 
dazzled passage into the murky room — for 
the parlour window was shuttered and cur- 
tained so closely that not a ray penetrated, 
and the only artificial lights provided con- 
sisted of two smoky candles. They rose 
through the gloom from a small table beside 
the settle on which Mrs. Lymbery still lay 
propped up, and their dull, yellow flame was 
faring very close to her wrinkled face. But 
one might have thought it to be illumined 
by something more—some sort of radiance 
kindled within, that lit it up eagerly. No 
longer placid, as on the day before, it seemed 
to be all twitching and twinkling with many 
mobile lines and a pair of eyes that glittered 
keenly. The candle-light fell strongly, too, 
upon her hands, which were busily occupied. 
She was apparently sorting or arranging 
some small articles that she had spread out 
on her lap; and as my sight adapted itself 
to the dimness I perceived that these were 
golden coins and silver, with a few bank-notes 
lying on a red flannel-lined wicker tray. They 
had evidently been taken out of a grey linen 
bag, with a running string of green braid, 
which gaped hungrily on the table by an 


empty japanned tea-caddy, whose brass pad. 
lock was of surprising bigness. The coins, 
which were mostly sovereigns, nearly covered 
the bottom of the tray, and Mrs. Lymbery, 
dipping the tips of her fingers among them, 
and letting them slip through, wore the 
rapturous look of one enjoying an exquisite 
sensation. 

A faint chinking sound accompanied the 
action, and Mrs. Tandy, upon hearing it, said, 
*Tehuck, tchuck!” in a distracted manner, 
and hurried over to her sister. ‘* Arrah now, 
woman,” she said remonstrantly; ‘can’t you 
be aisy and quit fiddlin’ wid it? They might 
hear it jingling at the end of the parish.” 

Mrs. Lymbery was not much impressed by 
this grossly exaggerated statement—at. least, 
so I gathered from her replying: 

*Jinglin’ how are you? Ah! don’t be 
talking foolish.” Then, observing me, she 
said: ** And is it yourself, sir? You’re kindly 
welcome. But if it’s after another look at 
himself there you’ve come, she'll have to be 
throwin’ back th’ ould shutter, for thim two 
dipts wouldn’t show you a stim. Judy has a 
quare notion agin e’er a spark of light whin- 
iver I’m goin’ over me bit of money.” 

* Welcome he may be,” Mis. Tandy said; 
*but there was Rose Duggan as near bouncin’ 
in on top of us along wid him as anythin’.” 

* And = supposin’?” said Mrs. Lymbery, 
“What great matther for that?” 

**And she gabbin’ about it to ivery crathur 
in the place? And the next thievin’ thramp 
goin’ the road steppin’ in here convanient, 
whin there wouldn't be a sowl in the house 
except yourself, that hasn’t stood on your 
feet this last ten year? And he doin’ mur 
dher on you, lyin’ where you- are this minyit, 
and awat wid himself and the money-box 
afore man or mortal knew it) was happ’nin’, 
the same as | do be tellin’ you out of the 
hewspaper times and agin? Battherin’ the 
head off you handy he could be wid the butt- 
ind of the poker if he hadn't thought to 
bring a big bludgeon of a blackthorn along 
wid him. So there you’d be.” 

Mrs. Tandy was evidently producing an 
often-exhibited bugaboo, and I fancied a 
shade of fright beneath the defiant mien with 
which her little old sister listened. 

“Och, but she’s the terrible headsthrong 
woman, sir,” Mrs. Tandy continued, turning 
to me. “Ivery day of me life I’m _bargein 
at her to sind it in to the bank, where they'd 
keep it rael safe, the way nothin’ ’ud happin 
her or it. Bedad, they wouldn’t be long 
puttin’ the thramp out of it if he offered to 
walk in there. But sure [I might as_ well 
be biddin’ the soverins and shillins take and 
rowl thimselves out of the house like so many 
weeny cart-wheels goin’ to the forge to git 
shod. And isn’t it a pity now, sir, that she 
won't listen to raison?” 
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“No doubt, the money would be safer in 
the bank,” [ said, conscious that both the old 
women had hopes staked upon my reply. 

“Thrue for you, sir,” Mrs. Tandy said tri- 
wuphantly, “while Mrs. Lymbery’s counten- 
ance fell. 

“[ dunno what good it ‘ud be to me thin 
at all,” she said disconsolately. “If I 
wouldn't get eer a sight of it that’s a 
plisure in itself, let alone touchin’ it--I’d as 
lief be not ownin’ a pinny !” 

“But they'd pay you interest on it,” I 
said, Upon which Mrs. 
Lymbery remarked : 
“What at all’s that 
thin?” and Mrs. Tandy 
tried unsuccessfully to 
ook as if she knew, so 
| explained. 

“Well, suppose you 
end them a hundred 
pounds, the bank would 
end you thirty or forty 
shillings every year that 
you left it there.” 

“Woeful [’d be missin’ 

all the while,” Mrs. 
Lymbery said sadly, as 
she noiselessly fingered 
the piles of coin, ‘* And 
how could L tell they'd 
be keepin’ it safe, when 
| wouldn’t git the chance 
f behouldin’ it year out 
nd year in? They might 
he lavin’ it litterin’ about 
uvhow: and as like as 
not they wouldn't so much 
sshow it to vou, Judy, 
f 1 sent vou thravellin’ 


nh now and agin to be 


lookin’ after it. But, at 
| ivints. I'd niver = set 
eves on it any more, and 
cruel lonesome | ‘d he 
Without it me one tin- 


pound note, and me two 
five-pound notes, and me 
fourteen single notes, and 
the gould and silver shin- 


sure, it’s a picture !” 


“And, bedad, I wish to goodness you had 
thm in a pieture, you crathur, the like of 
the one Mr. Hamilton here done of the little 
cracked jug and the plate of cakes -the livin’ 
wral of thim it is. For sure, if you had 
that, you could be consowlin’ yourself ivery 
inyit of the day lookin’ at thim, the very 
Way they are this instiant: and thin you'd 


contint enough to let thim be put safe 


tof the raich of the robbers and thramps.” 
“T maybe might,” Mrs. Lymbery said half 
doubtfully. “°T wouldn't be the same thing 
altogether, but one might make a shift wid it.” 


Herr Birr or 


Dipping 





Money. 
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That was how IL caine to paint the little 
study in oils, **Her Bit of Money,” which | 
had, not long afterwards, the pleasure of 
seeing marked “Sold” at the Van Wergk 
Gallery exhibition. The subject rather fasci- 
nated me from the first moment that Mrs, 
Tandy’s wish suggested it. There seemed to 
be many possibilities in that red-lined tray, 
from which gold and silver gleams responded 
to the smoky orange and yellow of the down- 
flickering candle-light, enisled in a murky 
pool of shadow. The notes looked inviting as 





the tips of her fingers among them. 


they lay spread out, or more or less closely 
rolled—a clean Bank of Ireland note, with 
crimson lettering and wreath of dwindling 
masks: smaller provincial notes, crumpled 
and grimy, and curiously repaired with the 
selvages of postage-stamps. And [ at once 
determined that in my picture an old, lean, 
wrinkled hand should rest upon the rim of 
the tray, and seem about to pick up a coin. 

Mrs. bLymbery acquiesced in a somewhat 
resigned manner when [| spoke of my willing- 
ness to carry out her sister's suggestion. But 
Mrs. ‘Tandy showed a sort of relieved joy, 











Fenced her off with his 


which made it obvious that the fears she 
had been expressing were unfeigned. When 
IT veturned to the sunset glow, with my re- 
covered note-book in my pocket and_ this 


newly acquired design in my head, she fol- 
lowed me out, [ thought, that she might utter 
her satisfaction more freely. She couldn't 
tell me, she said, the trouble it would be off 
her mind if her sister was persuaded to put 
the bit of money out of harm’s way, and she 
believed there’d be a good likelihood of that 
if the picture was painted: “t would pacify the 
erathur finely. [ had settled to begin it) on 
the next afternoon, and [ took leave of her 
at the gate, not expecting to see 
till that time. But a few vards 
winding lane [ found it necessary to repair a 
trifling puncture in my tyre, and while | was 
busy with a sticky little bottle of cement, | 
had 


her again 
down the 


became aware of voices 
stopped just opposite to a in the high, 
furzy bank. on the other side of which T now 


saw that Mrs. Tandy had joined a youngish 


close by. | 


gap 
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walking-stick. 























man, who was sitting on a fallen tree 
trunk, with his feet deep among nettles 
and thistles. He looked hetween thirty 
and forty, and was rather stout, with a 
Roman-nosed large face framed in frilly 
black whiskers, and black hair that rose 
into a peaked crest: on the top of his 
head. His expression Was aggrieved as 
he fanned himself with his cap. Mrs. 
Tandy stood beside him in apparent dejection 

* Begorrah, thin, if [’d ha’ known ail 
there’d be was a couple of shillin’s,” I pre 
sently heard him say, “I°d ha’ thought as 
much as twyste. anyway, afore I come 
thrampin’ over from beyant Corrymines, and 
the sun fit to roast an ox alive the most of 
the while. Bejabers, the stones on the road 
was like hot pitaties, and I startin’ off. 
Couldn’t you ha’ wrote me word you'd nothin’ 
worth bringin’ me over for, and ha’ sint it 
to me in stamps ?” 

“Ah! sure, Dicky lad, | thought 
puttin’ vou off whin you'd said 
comin’.” Mrs, Tandy replied, in an apologetic 
“And. tellin’ you the thruth, it’s 
wishful [ was for a sight of vou: but next 
time L‘ll sind it in a letter. And, ‘deed now, 
the two shillin’s is ivery ha’penny of ivery 
have to me name, for me few hins 
scandalous all this month, as if 
Was tuppince apiece, iD- 
and the Gaffneye 


bad of 
you was 


tone, 


pinny | 
layin’ 
they consaited eggs 


stead of sixpince a dozen 


Was 
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a compliment of takin’ thim at that. 
losin’ thim 


makin 
Arrah now, sonny, don't be 
yourself in the long grass,” 
“«VYour few hins are laying scandalous 
bad,” said Dicky, who was contemptuously 
tossing the small coins on the palm of his 
hand. ‘And how many has me ould aunt 
got, I'd be glad to know, let alone butther 
and bastes, and all manner ?—and money 
saved up, | wouldn't won’er. Aye, there’s 
talk of that.” 

“Tt makes no differ to you and no differ to 
me What she has and what she hasn't,” Mrs. 
Tandy said. ** And thim that talks of savin’s 
has little to talk about.” 

*Doesn’t it, begorrah ?” Dicky said, sitting 
up with a jerk, and pocketing the shillings. 
“Thin maybe it won't be so one of these 
days. Plinty of differ it’s apt to make. 
Yourself and your few hins! Where was it 
you said she kep’ it—under her ould head 
where she’s lying ?” 

“Och, boy dear! don’t be talkin’ foolish 
and wild,” Mrs. Tandy said, with consterna- 
tion in both look and tone. “ And wouldn't 
she be the deminted woman to keep it any- 
wheres out of a press wid a lock? <A good 
stiff turn it has on it too—sthronger than 
the one in the room above. But come along, 
honey, out of that just as far as the yard, 
and Ill he runnin’ in for a sup of sour milk 
for you: there’s a beautiful pan sitting in- 
ide, The girl’ll be gone home again now.” 

Mr Dicky expressed his opinion upon the 
merits of sour milk as a beverage in very 
terms, and he did not 
eem disposed to stir. But at this point my 


rough and ready 
repairs terminated, and with them mv eaves 
dropping, so that IT do not know how the 
interview ended. 

Next day the picture began, and was con- 
tinned during a series of intermittent sittings, 
which extended over a period of several weeks. 
One afternoon, when I had nearly finished, | 
arrived rather later than usual at the farm, 
and found Mrs. Tandy just going out. She 
had made all preparations for the sitting, 
and said that she must take a run down to 
see what was doing in the mangold field, 
but would be back in next to no time to 
make the tea—which she had left, I saw, 
brewing itself into black bitterness on the 
hob. However, she was gone a long while. 
My work did not prosper on that afternoon. 
In fact, the japanned tea-caddy, with its big 
brass padlock, which formed part of the 
composition, gave me so much trouble, and 
had to be painted out so repeatedly, that at 
last in disgust I set the canvas on the sill 
outside the shuttered parlour window, where 
it might dry in the hot sun, while I poured 
out for Mrs. Lymbery the cup of tea whose 
delay she had begun to lament. 

When JF went shortly afterwards to fetch 
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in the picture, [ heard a sound of voices 
and steps approaching before | reached the 
door, and, standing on the threshold, | saw 
appear round the corner of the house Mrs, 
Tandy accompanied by the dissatisfied Dicky. 
Both of them at once caught sight of the 
object on the window-stool, which startled 
Mrs. Tandy into horror-stricken ejaculations ; 

“Och murther! that oughtn’t to be there 
at all. Sakes alive, to go cock it up there 
for iverybody to be seein’ it comin’ by! 
Is it mad the man is altogether, and I bid- 
din’ him continual to niver let on we had 
a brass bawbee in the place ?” 

She was rushing forward to remove it, but 
Dicky fenced her off with his walking-stick, 
the end of which he propped against the 
house-wall, while he proceeded to scrutinise 
the picture narrowly. 

“The laws bless us!” he said. ** Well, now, 
but that’s what you might call somethin’ like 
a fine little whack of money—poun’ notes and 
shiners and suffrins, and a one of them a 
tenner, no less! And the whole of them all 
ready to gather up handy. I’d say be the 
look of them that they’d just stepped out 
from inside there; and I wouldn’t wonder 
now if that’s where the pattron of them is 
this minyit.” 

* Ah, come along out of that wid yourself 
and niver mind thim,” Mrs. Tandy said, pulling 
him by the sleeve. ‘Theyre on’y |some ould 
invintions a poor deminted sort of body that 
comes about the place of an odd while does 
he dhrawin’ out of his own head--ayve, bedad, 
that’s the way of it. Sorra a pattron he has 
at all. Where'd he he gettin’ one? Just 
divartin’ himself. he is.” 

‘It’s great ould talk she has out of her, to 
he sure.” Dicky said meditatively, still fending 
her off with a crook of his elbow, and con- 
tinuing to stoop over the picture. *‘* Look-a 
now at the ould bag they was emptied out 
of: and I°‘]l bet me best brogues that’s the 
shiny black box it’s kep’ in when it’s put up. 
Rael convanient it ‘ud stand on the high shelf 
of the dresser, or maybe over the fireplace ; 
and the grand padlock it has on it, too!” 

“Goodness grant me patience, but I dunno 
what bewitched him to go do such a thing 
as lave it there, when you might as well be 
lookin’ at it all showin’ itself off in the lookin’- 
glass! But as for standin’ it on the dresser, 
that ‘ud be the fine foolery, too, wid her good 
locked press in the corner, and no throuble 
ony to keep the kay somewheres safe—sup- 
posin’ all the while there was anythin’ to 
lock up, and long sorry I'd be to say there 
was. Arrah now, Dicky man, can’t you be 
comin’ along?’ I tould you you’d no call to 
folly me this far, and the deminted body 
mightn’t be best plased if he seen us passin’ 
remarks on his ould conthrivances. Come on, 
Dicky jewel !” 
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Mrs. Tandy’s voice. and countenance ex- 
pressed such miserable apprehensions, 
nected apparently with the proceedings of 
‘Dicky jewel,” that I thought it kinder to 
make my appearance, upon which he at once 
beat a retreat, and had vanished round the 
corner before [ reached the window. Of course, 
I was met with upbraidings for my reckless 
exposure of the painting, about which I had 
been warned ‘‘times and agin niver to let on 
a word to man or mortal.” It was uncom- 
monly lueky, and no thanks to me, Mrs. Tandy 
declared, that there hadn’t anybody chanced 
to come by except herself and a very respect- 
able, quiet, poor lad, who'd hold his tongue 
sure enough. 

* And isn’t himself grown the big up-stand- 
in’ man, sir? Six-feet-two, | believe they call 
him, in his stockins.” 

After this incident, I noticed a 
heightening of Mrs. Tandy’s impatience for 
the completion of the picture, and she had 
not much longer to wait. In a few days 
more [ could carry it home, bound by many 
promises of most cautious secrecy to put a 
finishing touch or so, and make a replica for 
myself. This, likewise, was soon accomplished, 
and one afternoon [ had thought of bringing 
the original back to the farm, but put off 
doing so upon finding the varnish not yet 
quite dry. However, on that same evening 
an extended ramble brought me near Doona- 
kileen, and [| purposely took a way through 
Mrs. Lymbery’s land, thinking that if I fell 
in with Mrs. Tandy [I would tell her she 
might expect ** Her Bit of Money” to arrive 
upon the morrow. 

It was now so late in the that the 
misty beginnings and ends of the days smelt of 
the autumn, and a dim violet bloom had crept 
over the sober green potato ridges, with an 
effect which is, as | have learned from experi- 
ence, particularly difficult to reproduce. The 
fields all lay lonesome, and I saw nobody, until 
at last, as I was skirting the edge of a mangold 
patch, a whiff of extra strong tobacco wafted 
over the sodded dyke on my right hand, drew 
my attention that way, so that I perceived 
on the other side of it Mrs. Tandy’s acquaint- 
ance, Dicky, basking in the company of a 
black little pipe under the far-darted western 
sunbeams. But he did not seem an appro- 
priate person to entrust with my message, 
and I faced home, leaving it undelivered. 

When I got there, IT was not a little sur- 
prised to find Mrs. Tandy standing in the 
kitchen, where five-flickerings had begun to 
wzet the better of the lack-lustre twilight. 
She had evidently only just arrived, panting 
and dishevelled from a hurried journey, and 
my first theory was that she might have run 

finding her picture ready. 
quite wrong, however. 


con- 


perceptible 


seasoh 


over in hopes of 
Tt proved to be 
to the 


increase of my perplexity she drew 
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from beneath her striped shawl the familiar 


grey linen money-bag, and thrust it into 
my hands. Then she broke volubly into a 


woeful tale : 

“Och, Mr. Hamilton, it’s the bad news I’m 
after gettin’ this day. There’s me poor son 
Dicky, that’s stoppin’ away up at Corrymines, 
a good step beyond our place; he’s wrote me 
word he’s took that sick the docthor’s no 
opinion of him, and he sez I’m to be comin’ 
over the minyit we're done the milkin’, if 
I’ve e’er a fancy to be seein’ him alive at all, 
Och, me darlin’ lad, goodness may pity him! 
So I’m skytin’ over to him this instiant, 
Only you see, sir, me mind was disthracted 
wid the ould sisther at home: there, lavin’ 
her that helpless: for if she has the girl wid 
her itself, what sinse is in the pair of them? 
And I done me best to thry could | persuade 
her to let me hide the key of the press away 
somewheres safe, but sure not if | was to go 
down on me knees to her—sorra a place else ‘ll 
except under her ould fool’s head 
and the pillow—and there’s nowhere they'd 
be apter to look. So what did I do, but | 
took and whipt the bag out of the caddy 
behind her back, and | put in a sizable 
lump of a stone, the way it wouldn't feel too 
light, and I’ve jammed the wards of the 
little padlock kay on her, so that if she does 
git the girl to hand it out to her, and gab it 
all over the parish, she won’t be able to open 
it any way till they’re bet sthraight, and I 
might git back afore that. She’ll be contint 
wid the feel of the weight. But I’ve brought 
the bag to you, sir, supposin’ you wouldn't 
think bad of keepin’ it wid you just till I’m 
able, plase goodness, to clap it into the bank 
out of raich; and the dear knews [’ll be glad 
of that same,” 

“Mrs. Tandy,” said IT, “‘was it) your 
Dicky that I saw with you the other day up 
at the farm looking at the picture?” 

"Deed, it sir,” said she; “and 
lovely he was lookin’ that time, the crathur. 
You'd niver ha’ thought there was like to 
be a ha’porth ailin’ him.” 

* Well, Mrs. Tandy,” I said, *‘when I was 
in your mangold field about an hour ago, [ 


suit’ ber 


son 


Was sO, 


saw him sitting under the bank smoking 
very comfortably, and, unless I’m greatly 
mistaken, he hadn't much amiss with him 
then.” 


Mrs. Tandy looked hard at me for a moment, 
and I one fear chase another out 
of her face, as shadows flit over the field 
furrows on a windy day. Then she said: 

“TE be steppin’ home.” 

“Tl go with you.” | said, stuffing the bag 
into my coat pocket, which, upon reflection, 
seems rather an imprudent thing to have 
done: but at the time neither of us thought 
about it. 

At first, | could scarcely keep up with Mrs, 


see 


could 
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Tandy’s rapid striding; and when presently 
she had to slow down, she could waste no 
breath on conversation, though now and then 
she muttered gaspingly what seemed to be 


wavers dl gled with self-re dd cede hes. Before 
pra ] 


Doonakileen. all the daylight had 


we reaches 





ipped me up with much prompt dexterity. 











ebbed but an ample segment of a 
large honey-coloured moon was steadily sur- 
mounting an eastern mist-bank, and gradu- 
lly sharpening the blurred outlines. Not a 
living creature did we see on our road, until, 


when we were in Mrs. Lymbery’s demesne, 


away, 


i figure was descried crossing a field, where- 
ipon Mrs. Tandy remarked : 

‘If there isn’t that girl Bridget! Och the 
ttle-cgood-for-nothing! And that’s what she 


calls mindin’ the house.” 
\ short way further on, as we were tra- 
versing the meagre sally - plantation within 
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a few perches of the front door, somebody 
came bolting towards us along the path, and 
that somebody was Dicky, who had a small 
black box in his hand. 
| attempted to arrest his progress, but I 
must admit that he tripped me up with 
much prompt dexterity ; and when I re- 
gained my feet he was out of sight. 
His mother, however, was pulling me 
by the sleeve and saying fervently: 










“Thanks be to goodness—och thanks be to 
the great goodness! he’s not after killin’ her 
dead, anyway—for there she is screeching rael 
powerful, and sure she'd be apt to not, if 
she had murdher done on her.” 

The shrillest of shrieks were indeed issuing 
from the house, and in the parlour we found 
its poor old mistress frantically bewailing her 
loss. to Which the rifled press bore witness, 
smashed open evidently with a rough and 
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ready poker. Wrath and terror had so 
forcibly seized her that it was long before 
she could by any means, be rescued from 
their bewildering grip. Even the production 
of her money-bag only partially appeased her, 
make clear to her the 
This | know. 


and certainly did not 
true state of affairs. 
when she had at last become comparatively 
tranquil, and I wished her good-night, she 
looked from me to her tondly chitched trea- 
ure, and murmured, shaking her head slowly : 

‘Well, now, | do declare! I'd niver ha’ 
thought it of him, and he a gintleman—I 
niver would !” 

While Mrs. Tandy, appealing to me 
an agonised look for the preservation of her 
said with desperate boldness : 
was done it, 


because 


with 


secret 
* Ah, sure, whoever it 


it just for a bit of a joke.’ 
And to the present day that is, 
put 


I fear, the 


niost) favourable construction upon my 
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behaviour hy Mrs. Lymbery,. though I am 
conscious of deserving better of her—for | 
took timely steps calculated to diminish the 
probability of another visit from her nephew 
Dicky; and I myself hung ** Her Bit of Money” 


in full view on the parlour wall: and [ 
effected the lodgment of the real “bit” in 
Clondrone Bank, where she happily believes 


it to be stowed away in the securest of presses, 
still in its grey linen bag and japanned caddy, 
Which Mrs. Tandy picked up in the lane, 
Yet, notwithstanding all these services, the 
last time I called upon the two old ladies | 
had the mortification of overhearing Mrs, 
Lymbery’s soliloquised ‘* Well, now, I wouldn't 
ha’ thought he ’d go do such a thing!” Where- 
upon Mrs. Tandy, who had acquired complete 
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By the: Rev. S. J.- Stone, M.A., 


meant confidence in my discretion, observed, with 
singular effrontery : 
“Sure, what matther, when it was on'y be 
way of a joke?” 
Author of ‘‘ The Church’s One Foundation,” 


‘“The Knight of Intercession,’’ Etc. 


“He stands brightly where the shade is, 
_With the keys of Death and Hades.” , 
Mrs. Barrett Browning's * Fourfold Aspect.” 


YHERE the shade is stands the Lord 
\\ When the sun of youth has set, 
When each spell is fading fast, 
And the dreamer wakes at last, 
And surprise and pain have met- 
Where the shade is stands the Lov. 


Where the shade is stands the Lord 
When again and yet again 
Phantom forms of fear or ill 
Crowd against the tottering will, 
And the struggle seems in vain 
Where the shade is stands the Lord. 


Where the shade is stands the Lord 
When within the broken home 
life’s 

stone: 

Death has come to one alone, 
To the other will not come 
Where the shade is stands the Lord, 


All bread seems turned to 


Where the shade is stands the Lord— 
When the faint ov fighting breath, 
When the drooped or glazing eye, 
Show the gates of gloom are nigh, 
Opening to the Vale of Death 
Where that shade is stands the Lord. 


Where the shade was stood the Lord— 
Then life’s light won by Life’s loss 
Light that burned the dark away, 
Soft and sweet and strong as day 
Streamed from His all - conquering 
Cross 
Where the shade was stood the Lord. 


Where owr shade is, stand, O Lord! 
Make us see Thee in our night, 
Hear Thy promise through the gloom: 
*Lo, I have the keys of doom, 
O My children of the light! 
Where your shade is stands your Lord,” 
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BEING PERSECUTED. 
By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Derry. 






“Yea, and all who would [who will to} live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.’—2 Timoriny iti, 12 


= 
‘4 


this be true, persecu- 
tion cannot mean 
the rude violence 
only which stones 
and burns, or even 
imprisons men. In 
this sense, the aver- 
age believer, how- 
ever faithful, can no 
longer suffer perse- 
cution. Which of us 
ould provoke, without criminal rashness, the 
pangs of martyrdom ? Which of us finds the 
path of real duty blocked against him either 
by physical suffering or by substantial loss ? 
Many of us were brought up in a circle so 
distinctly Christian that it was easier for us 
to confess Christ than to deny Him; the 
influences around us rather pressed us on 
than held us back, and our danger was more 
from insincerity than. from cowardice ; we 
were exhorted, and the far stronger persua- 
sion of longing and tender looks and tones 
everyone was glad to see us 














impelled us ; 
domg something for our common Lord ; our 
love of Hit was ohe more bond of sympathy 


hetween us and those whom we loved best 
on earth 

It is one of the greatest blessings and 
helps on the way to God. And yet, perhaps, 
this verse may excite misgivings. Is it a 


blessing entirely without alloy’ Has _ the 
flence of the Cross heen done away ” 


[it is not only in Christian homes that 
roarse and open persecution is unknown. In 
business, it rather pays to be connected with 

church uid) interested in its affairs, 


Knavish tradesmen, fraudulent promoters of 
bubble companies, find it an advantage to 
make an unctuous profession of religion. 

Persecution, as St. Paul thought of it, has 
vanished. On this very account we are bound 
to look this verse straight in the face and 
isk- What does it mean for us to-day? Shall 
Wwe say that it does not apply to us, that 
the Church has outgrown this condition ? 
This is absurd. The verse, and others like it, 
we broad and general propositions, and = so 
is the word of Jesus, that for everyone 
who wills to be His disciple there is a eross 
Which he 
Plainly, then, we must widen our thoughts 


s bound to carry, which is his. 


of persecution until it covers not only tor- 
ture and violence, but coolness and estrange- 
ment, misunderstanding, hard judgments: and 
we are bidden to understand that such trials 
must be endured by every man and every 
woman who dares to speak and act boldly, 


independently, quite up to the standard of 
his own perception of truth and his own 
sense of duty. 

Perhaps this seems a small-thing; but it is 
all-important. ‘It is not so hard to be looked 
at with disapproval as to be burned alive.” 
Yes; but never was every Christian burned 
alive. And this is hard enough when it is in- 
flicted by those to whom we are drawn so 
close, adoring the same Master, cherishing 
the same hope, pressing toward the same 
goal. Nothing. surprises more the young 
follower of Christ than to find himself 
reckoned quixotic, extravagant, unreasonable, 
to hear it said that he is setting himself 
up, too proud to take advice, reflecting 
upon others, when he only asks, for his 
own part, to be allowed to act upon his own 
convictions. St. Sebastian was shot to death 
with arrows. It is one’s heart that is in peril of 
dying when his associates and fellow-Christians 
shoot out their arrows, even bitter words. 


And now lL appeal to the experience of some 
of you. You remember a time when the 
redeeming love of Jesus first became, to you, 
a motive and a power. You really did wish 
to make His approval at once a standard and 
an inspiration for your actions. The thought 
that He would smile, that He would say 
* Well done,” was henceforth to be your 
highest ambition. 

How long was it before you found yourself 
checked by public opinion, gravely advised 
not to be too hasty, warned that you would 
throw away all your influence, if you dared 
to use that influence bravely ? 

And let us be reasonable. Perhaps you 
were really in need of good advice: perhaps 
your inexperience was doing harm instead 
of good; perhaps it was your vanity which 
thrust you forward; perhaps you were 
meddling with great things which were too 
high for you. 

In guiding the Christian, God's Holy Spirit 
witnesses, but He witnesses along with our 
own spirit, and we are bound to use prudence 
and common-sense in our religious enterprise, 
to sit down and reckon whether we are able 
to finish, just as much as if we were building 
a house, or going to war against some more 
powerful state, 

The fact that people think we are mistaken 
is in itself no sort of proof that we are right. 
Indeed, it is heart-breaking to see zealous 
young people acting as if zeal were everything ; 
rushing forward to teach what they have 
never studied, to denounce or defend when 
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they are utterly unqualified to judge, intrud- beset him from friends and relatives who 
ing into that which they have not learned. profess to love their Lord. Not everyone js 
Prudence and modesty are not banished from called to leave those of his own house to 
the concerns of the soul. follow Jesus, perhaps into the jaws of 

But is it not certain also that you will heathenism; but when such a call echoes jn 
be lectured and = suspected, not for being the deep places of a loving heart, is it always 
foolish, but simply for being on fire; for made easy for him to obey? Are not his 
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acting as if God and the soul were the foes they of his own household ? Do not 
paramount concerns of life; for turning your’ his dearest’ repeat, almost literally, that 
back upon self-interest and popularity when ‘Pity Thyself, Lord,” of Peter, which drew 
conscience bids you refuse them? Not every- from Jesus the most indignant cry that 
one is bidden to sell all that he has—one ever burst from a _ tortured heart, when 
was welcomed who gave half his goods to He heard the hiss of the serpent in an 
feed the poor, and other rich were only  Apostle’s kindly word, and taught us once 
cautioned against trusting in uncertain riches for all in what sense we must, in some 

but if that demand, heard once, were again dread moment, hate father and mother, and 
in our day to penetrate some rich, aspiring wife and child, by answering, ‘Get thee 
soul, what passionate remonstrances would behind Me, Satan” ? 
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{nd thus we reach what I have been 
aiming at all along. Every Christian must 
at times act on his own judgment against 
pressure, and be misunderstood and hardly 
judged. \ll who will to live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution.” 

{nd this is, in very deed, the one safe- 
guard of the Church against stagnation, 
against the dire tendency to settle down 
into respectabilities and conveniences, formal- 
ities and orthodoxies; against the tendency 
to bring religious vitalities under control; to 
require so much—a_ stipulated quantum 
from everyone, and to regard as an incon- 
venient disturbance whatever goes much 
farther, as well as what falls far short of this. 
This tendency, if uncorrected, would very 
suon impose a new consecrated world- 
liness upon the Church. Whenever a 


of the humblest folk made themselves quite 
ridiculous by sending out a cobbler to con- 
vert India; and now idolatry is shaken to its 
foundation-stone. Everywhere it is by such 
handfuls of elect souls to-day that the world 
is won to-morrow. 


How often has Jesus compared the growth 
of His Kingdom to that of a tree! Not a 
branch, not a twig. is moulded upon the exact 
model of any other. Each throws itself into 
the air at an angle and in a direction of its 
own, and there it finds for itself the common 
sunshine and the breeze. And it is just from 
this originality, this development of each 
from within and in its own direction, that a 
free and beautiful symmetry and oneness is 





collection is made, or a list opened, 
there is. a sum which men _ feel 
hound to give as a matter of 
mere decency. Many could not give 
Iver: many more would rather give 
nothing at all than copper. You 
know well that you could not afford 
in certain cases to fall below a certain 
level, even without feeling a spark of 
interest in the cause. 

Now it may happen, of course, by 
some odd coincidence, that the com- 
mand of usage and of the Holy 
Spirit of God are identical, so that 
real love to Christ invites you to 
obey exactly the requirement of 
religious ceremonialism. But surely 
it must happen at times that some 
higher impulse presses you to do a 





large and noble thing —urges a_ rich 
man to spend as much for God as 
he would to entertain a prince, or 
a poor man to spend as much as 
he would upon a political demonstra- 
tion or a summer trip. And what 
then? Would not his friends tell him 
plainly that his head was turned ? 
{nd yet in the fearless obedience of 
lowly Christians to such high calls, 
often concerned with trifles, is the 
hope, the future of the Church. 
When the promptings of God’s Spirit 
in the heart of quiet men and women 
are no longer checked and hindered 
by the leaden weight of grudging, cal 
culating, sceptical opinion within the 
very Church itself, we shall have 
overflowing resources at) home, and 
our ranks abroad shall be crowded 
With efficient and ardent volunteers. 
Heaven, says a fine proverb, is made 
for minorities. A few brave souls 
raised a storm against themselves 
by denouncing slavery; and slavery 
has all but vanished. <A _ handful 
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secured for the whole growth, through which 
the same sap is flowing, and in which the 
same breeze whispers. 


So must it be with the Church. To all, the 
support of the same stem, the nourishment 
of the same sap, obedience to the same laws 
of development and growth, substantial and 
But in this unity. indepen- 


genuine unity. 


dence. Be sure that the duty which none 
recognises but yourself—if only it is a duty 
—is your true call, your opportunity, your 
chance of a heroic Christianity: that the 
truth which impresses, not your party nor 
your intimates, but yourself, is the truth 


which you are called upon to defend, which 
God has committed to you. 


No vital things are cast in a mould, all of 
ene size and weight. If we want a Church 


living in every fibre’ and every pore, it must 
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be composed of men who are willing to be 
misjudged, sometimes lonely, strong cnough 
to. be bad party men, seeing with their own 
eyes, and going where they hear the Master 
call them. 

So was Christ 
offended in Me 
who Was nobly 
like, and who 


Who said, ** All ve shall be 
and went on. Panl, 
original in being nobly Christ- 


SO Was 


said, ““At my first answering 


no man stood by me. So was Athanasius 
alone against the world: and Luther, chal- 
lenged to find a shelter when the Church 
and the Empire would unite, against him, 


‘Under the heavens of God.” 

So, in lesser ways but just as really, shall 
you and I be, if we turn from custom and 
the slavery of our party and the tyranny of 
the most honoured 
fellows, to whithersoever 


He goeth. 


and answering, 


even oul 


the Lamb 


opinion of 
follow 
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By Evelyn 
CHAPTER XIII. 


ro Bl OR NOT TO BE 


not beautiful ! And 
Marion stretched 
out her hand to 
Joyee. 

On it there 
glittered a dia- 
mond hoop, each 
stone of enor- 
mous size. 


Marion had been 
for 
week, 


engaged 
about a 

seemed  fe- 
happy. 
Once more Joyce 


and 
verishly 
was thrown 


almost entirely 





on her own 
soviety, for Mr. 
Masters spent 
much of his 


Joyce left the two 


leisure tim at the flat. and 


togetne! 
“It is very lovely.” Joyce, detaining 


“You 


replied 


Marion’s hand for moment in her own 


are happy. Marion 


Of course T am happy.” rejoined Marion care 
lessly Walter is ve ry good to me. He thinks 
a lot of you. Joyce. He would like me to be just 
as good as you are, and [ tell him [ may arrive at 

i the world, but it cannot be hoped for 
in thi 

“s exper it well content with you a you 

| arte uid Joye miliny. 

“He knows nothing about me. That is the worst 
of it. He likes my outside, and he thinks I have 
a soul to match,” said Marion frankly 

She knew that she was beautiful, and was conscious 
of the power that it gave her; but she was scarcely 
to be called vain. Joyee thought 

‘It will seem very odd to be rich, Joyce Phere 
has never heen a time in my life when I have 


had enough money—when I have not been in debt, 
In iact. I 


told Walter so, and he did not like 
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it. He did not laugh a bit 
and said that happily there 
necessity 


he looked very grave. 
would never be any 
for that again. I should have 
enough for all my whims as well as for my needs- 
Was it not sweet of him!” 


money 


“It is exactly what one would expect of him.” 
answered Joyce. 

About this time Joyce received a note from Mrs. 
Wilson. asking her to come and have tea with her. 

“TIT am leaving town for a good many months. 
and have a matter of much importance to discuss 
with you,” she wrote. “I would not trouble you 
to call upon me, only after all that has passed 
you can understand that I do not want to risk 
an interview with Miss Massey, whose ungovern- 
able temper I do not wish to again encounter.” 

Joyce could not help smiling over the character- 
istic note, but, feeling that she had nothing to fear 
from the interview, accepted the invitation, and 
named the following day as the one which would 
suit her best. 

The air of the room into which she was ushered 
was heavy with the scent of flowers; and Mrs. 
Wilson, who dressed with the elaburat« 
care as usual, was reclining in an easy-chair near 
the window. 

“Tu was very kind of you to come, Mrs. Hardy. 
I hardly expected it, as you have never accepted 
one of my invitations before,’ she said, rising to 
shake hands with her visitor. “Of course, I know 
what a busy woman yon are; but you do occasion- 


Was same 


ally find time to see your other friends, don’t you?” 
“You said that it was a matter of importance,” 
said Joyce, quietly putting aside any 
of friendship 
a 
Want to speak to you, 


assumption 


unhappy Miss Massey that I 
continued Mrs, Wilson, not 
choosing tv notice Joyce's rebuff. 

‘I don't think you need feel any uneasiness on 


about that 


her account. She ‘is very well and very happy. 
ax she could hardly fail to be with such a good 
man as Mr. Masters to care for her.” 

Mrs. Wilson turned several shades paler. 

“You can at least imagine that it has been a 
very great trouble to me,’ she said, applying a 
scented pocket-handkerchief. “Her behaviour to 


myself I will not refer to, although I must think 
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she has been strangely ungrateful; but for my 
poor, poor boy I confess my heart bleeds, positively 
bleeds. He is nearly broken-hearted. He is so 
noble and so good that he will not hear a word of 








blame about her; indeed, it has made quite a breach 
between him and myself, for, of course, I cannot 
look at her 
spectacles.” 
“IT am more sorry than I can say for Mr. Whit- 
man,” said Joyce, who felt she was treading on 
dangerous ground, as she had never heard the 
result of the interview between him and Marion ; 
“but as I know nothing of what has 
between them, I am afraid I cannot help in any 
I would rather not even hear anything about 
too late 


conduct through his rose - coloured 


occurred 


way. 
it, unless from Marion’s own lips. It is 
to mend matters now, is it not!” 

* Far too late,’ replied Mrs. Wilson, with virtuous 
indignation. “Hearts break quickly than 
they mend, and Paul has left me and gone on a 
sketching tour in Cornwall. He said that he should 


more 


communicate with you from time to time about 
your mutual work.” 
There was an air of mystery about Mrs. Wilson. 
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““T think this lady shall be the grandmother this lie, 








had further disagreeable news to com- 


but Joyce had risen to her feet, deter. 


as if she 
municate ; 
mined to bring the interview to a close. 
“You know the poor girl's history, I suppose! 
continued Mrs. Wilson. 
“I know it a//, and 
Wilson,” 


don't wisk to discuss it 


Good-bye, Mrs. said Joyee, holding out 
her hand. 

Joyce made no mention to Marion of her call on 
Mrs. Wilson, nor of Paul's flight. She suspected 
that the girl knew the latter Marion 
received a letter one day which she read and re- 
read with anxious attention, and from the perusal 
of which she looked up with very red eyes 

“Ts anything wrong 
anxiety. 

* Nothing 
with 
woman than I am, Joyce. 


fact, as 


asked Joyce, with sony 


that cure,’ said Marion, 


rather a sad 


anyone can 


smile; “you are a_ happier 


You can have no ghosts 


of sins that come and ygibber at you even when 
your life bids fair to be as successful as you 
could ever desire it to be.” And Marion tor 
the letter that she had been reading into a 


hundred fragments. 

It was October when the two friend 
at Wilton Place 
and it gave Joyce unfeigned pleasure 
Mr. Masters’ joy and pride in 

His happiness, however. was 


went to stay again 
to see 
Marion. 
not shared by Marion, who was rest- 

less and ill at ease. 
*Shouldn’t you try to make friends 
with little Arthur?” 
one day. 


suggested Joyce 


* Shall I confide 
something to you! 
Children bore me ter- 


ribly. I really don't 
know what to say to 
them They 
are the only 
people who 


make me shy 


suid Joyce, 
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WHEN THE 


words raukled. and later in the day 
Marion found her way into the nursery... She paused 
at the door, for she heard suppressed laughter 
Joyce, in a grey waterproof, and large bonnet of 
brown seated behind a clothes-horse 
covered with rugs, which was evidently intended to 
Arthur, in a red cloak with the 


Still Joyce's 


paper, was 


represent a house. 
hood drawn over his head, and a large basket of 
ostentatious dimensions upon his arm, evidently felt 
himself the exact impersonation of little Red Riding- 
hood, and shook his head with a warning gesture 
as Marion looked in at the door 

“You can 
must not speak”; so Marion slipped into a chair. 

“What big eyes you have, grandmamma!” said 
Arthur, peeping round the clothes-horse, and anxious 
to hurry on to the exciting part of the game; and 
with a roar that must have inspired terror in any 
heart and enveloped little Red 
Riding-hood in a death-like hug 

‘Again, again screamed Arthur, with delighted 
rapture ; “we'll do it all again.” 

“I think this lady shall be the grandmother this 
time,’ said Joyce, who was pleased at Marion's visit ; 


come in,” he whispered, “ but you 


Joyce rose poor 


but Arthur's face puckered up ominously. 

‘No, no,” be said, stamping his foot ; 
ruar as well as that.” 

‘I would try,” said Marion humbly, but Arthur 
turned to Joyce, hiding his head in her skirts. 

At that instant the nursery 
pushed open, and Mr. Masters put in his head. 

“You here !” 
smile upon Marion. 
amuse Arthur ! 

“It is not I,” 


*she won't 


door was yently 
he said, his eyes resting with a happy 
* How kind of you to come and 
He has so few playmates.” 


replied Marion bluntly ; “ Iam an 


onlooker, a mere outsider. Arthur does not want 
me"; and there were tears in her eyes. 
“Why. my darling, what has vexed you?” said 


Mr. Masters in hurried undertones. “Come away, 
you have tired yourself”; and he drew her from the 
room. 

“Joyce,” said Marion soon after, “this whole 
house stifles me. I am pretending to be happy, 


but really I am _ miserable. 


time in the 


The only pleasant 
my drive with Walter when 
London, but I believe I 
like that chiefly because of the excitement of 
handling the have to think of the 
horses and forget everything else. Do you know 
that I have not had a single good night's rest since 
I came here If you had not come with me, I 
should have been back in London long ago. I have 


day is 
he comes in from 


reins, and I 


sold myself, Joyce, into a slavery which already I 
find insupportabl 
What do you mean to do?” asked Joyce, who 


had turned very whit 
Do!” echoed Marion 
bird 


years time I shall love 


‘Bear it. ef course. They 


loves its cave after a time. and in a 


Sav a 
mine perhaps; but I don't 


ye I am pecking at the bars.” 


“You will break them. I hope.” replied Joyce 
earnestly. 
I could not; I dare not. Think of that sweet 


Man, and all his goodness to me! 


MorNiING COMETH. 
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that I 


“It is just because I do think of him 
advise it,’ said Joyce. 

“It would break his heart. 
he has dressed me up in his mind, and imagines 
me to be just such a woman as you are, until | 
have to pretend to be what he thinks me. and all 
the time suffer from an intolerable moral backache, 
that can only end in curvature of my moral spine’ | 
have got into the wrong box, but I must keep there. 

“Get out of it,’ urged Joyce. 

“T cannot,” reiterated Marion. “Give me my 
hat. I hear Walter calling.” And Joyce, looking out 
of the window, saw the two go off round the garden. 

“I do hope that she will have the courage to 
tell him everything,” she said to herself. 

With Joyce's words ringing in her ears, Marion 
sat half an hour later in the conservatory, listening 
almost in silence whilst Walter Masters sketched 
out all he intended to do before she came into 
possession, giving then a faint assent 
when her opinion was asked. 

“I have been thinking, Marion, that there is no 
need why we should wait until all these improve- 
ments are carried out, It is October now. If you 
would marry me in November—late in November, 
if you prefer it—we would go abroad for a few 
months, and the painting and internal decorations 
could be begun at once, and the foundations for 
the new wing need not be begun until our 


Don't you see how 


now and 


return. What do you say?” 

“TI have not given notice at the studio yet,” said 
Marion faintly 

* Of course that need not be any objection. They 


cannot need longer notice than a month, and I 
particularly wish you to leave at once. I will pay 
them as much compensation as they demand.” 

“November is such an unlucky month to be 
married in”—with a little shiver. “ Wait at any 
rate until December.” 

“Let it be December, then—the first of December,” 
said Mr. Masters with a smile. “I wish I could 
persuade Mrs. Hardy to come and be with my mother 
whilst we are away. I always feel as if Mrs. Hardy 
had been your good angel.” 

“Do you!” replied Marion, with a strange smile 
“Would you advise me to be ruled by Mrs. Hardy's 
opinion : ” 

“IT don't think you would go far wrong, if you were.” 

“She says—Mrs. Hardy says—that I ought to tell 
you something,” said Marion 

Walter Masters’ face became grey with suppressed 
emotion. 

“What ought I to 
rather sternly 

* That I do not love you!” she said 


know, Marion?” he asked 


XIV 


FREE 


CHAPTER 


A BIRD SET 


A HERE was a dead 


the sound of the softly falling water 
playing from the centre of the fountain 
in the conservatory, a silence which to 
Marion seemed interminable. Walter Masters had 


silence. broken only by 
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and walked towards the water. and stood 
gazing into space; Marion could not see his face 

“You have taken me Marion—I was 
not prepared.” he said, with a tremble in his voice ; 
“but thank you for telling me. Of course. it will 
put an end to everything.” 

‘IT wanted to be true. You have always thought 
me true, and I dare not deceive you any longer,” 
said Marion with a sob 

*Then you have deceived me.’ said Mr. Masters 
gently, leoking down pitifully at the bent head 

“Not willingly, not intentionally,” burst out 
Marion, with passionate eagerness. “I know 
you must hate and despise me, but you shall not 
think me worse than | 

“Hate! despise!” cried Mr. Masters, catching his 
breath ‘Those are not the words I could connect 
with a woman whom five minutes ago I hoped to 
make my wife. Tell me as much or as little as 
you like, Marion; I cannot pretend not to mind, 
but you need not fear that I shall reproach you for 
making a mistake.” 

How gentle and 
thought of his own suffering ! 
Marion from too severe self-reproach 

“JT did not know my own heart when I posted 
my letter to you telling you that I accepted your 


risen 


unawares, 


how 


am.” 


noble he was, with never a 


only anxious to save 


offer. An hour later I should have answered it 
differently.” 
~ Your feeling for me cannot have gone very 


deep if an hour made all that difference,” said Mr 
Masters a little bitterly. 

“It opemed my eyes, it revealed to me the only 
man that I have ever really loved. Don't look like 


that. Walter. I cannot bear it.’ went on Marion, 
the tears running down her face 

He had turned ashen grey; vet he took her 
hands in his with untold gentleness, and held 
them fast. 

“My dear. if you had been brave enough to 


speak the truth then, you might have spared us 
both a great deal of pain. That man. I suppose. is 
Paul Whitman ? 

Marion bowed her head in assent. 

‘We had quarrelled when I was staying with 
his aunt, and I left the house in Then 
came your letter. and it seemed to me a safe and 
happy deliverance was offered to me from all my 
trouble I to be the best 
that [ and I felt that 
you I should be safe and happy and content 


Then Paul 


a temper 


always believed you 


man had ever come across, 
with 
Oo my answer was written and posted. 
came and- 

You need not go on. [| think I know the rest, 
said Mr. Masters, gently releasing her hands. ‘ You 
have never mine, then, from the first? 
{ have feared it ever since You 
have not been the least like yourself, but I hoped 


neen 


very 


you came down. 


to teach you to care for me in time I did not 
know that consciously you loved another man. 
Where is he 

In Cornwall,’ said Marion faintly. “He wrote 


once to bid me good-bye. 


“My good-bye will be longer than his, I think,” 
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rejoined Mr. Masters with a sad little smile, “and 
I am going to say it now.” 

He folded Marion closely to his breast, and kissed 
her once, twice, thrice, and then he put her away 
from him. i 

“ Good-bye, my dear,” he said huskily, “and never 
think but that I am unutterably grateful to you 


for saving us from a lifelong mistake. No. don't 
give me back my ring I think | would rather 


not have it. You will never wear it again. but 
you will keep it as a remembrance of a man who 
ever wishes to be friend, if he may not be 
your lover. you shall go back to 
London free again. poor child. To-night | think 
we had better not say anything to my mother. | 
can explain things when. you are gone, and any 
discussion would be painful to us both.” 

“Will you forgive me?” asked Marion pitifully, 
almost as if she were a naughty child. 

“It is a mistake that any girl might have made. 
I have nothing to forgive,” Mr. Masters, mov- 
ing towards the door. 

** Marion—has gone to bed with a bad headache.” 


vour 


To-morrow 


said 


he said as he entered the drawing-room a quarter 
of an hour later. 


Joyce looked up quickly. By the forced sheer- 
fulness of his manner she knew that something 
was wrong, or, rather, guessed that a grievous 


wrong had been set right. As soon as she could 
she bade her friends good-night, and went to Marion's 
room to find her. Almost quicker than she could 
knock, the door was thrown open, and Joyce was 
seated in an easy-chair, with Marion sobbing at 
her feet. 
“You wont be as good to me as he is. I almost 
I should feel as if I were making 
some small him if would 
scold me, and put into language a few of the things 


For once in my 


hope you won't 
atonement to someone 
I have 
life | have been looking at myself as I am. 

“Tt comes to us all at some particular crisis in 
life,” said Joyce, beautiful head 
that rested in her lap, “and the process is always 
humiliating. 

“You cannot ever have suffered as I have to-night. 
that I should not think there 1s 


been saying about myself. 


caressing the 


You are so good 


one action in your life that you have real cause 
to regret.” 
Joyce was silent. Loyalty to her husband for- 


bade her to tell Marion that her life was one long 
regret for the mistake that she had made in marrying 
a man whom she was conscious she did not love. 

*We all: make 
“Happily for you, you found yours out in 


it right. 


mistakes,” she answered vaguely. 
time, 


and had the courave to set 


“You. made me do it. I shall sleep to-night. 
Joyce, now that the nightmare of always acting 
a lie is lifted from my shoulders.” 

“Then you told him everything? You said that 


inquired Joy ce. 

to Paul yet. 
Joyce. I only want to feel free to love him, with- 
out being wicked or disloyal. I would not give Mr. 
Masters one moment’s additional pain fer the world.” 


you cared for someone else? 


“Yes; I dont want to be engaged 



































“] think he will wish you to marry Mr. Whit- 
man. The pain must have come when he found 
that you did not care for him.” 

“He would have suffered more if I had married 
him. That is my only comfort. He 
would have been always expecting me 
to live up to his level, and I could 
never have done it, Joyce. Some time 
there would have come an awakening 
ind then his life would have been 
poiled 

Marion half hoped that Joyce would 
juestion her statement, but she did 
not. She knew that it was true—that 
Mr. Masters had idealised her friend. 
und credited her with a depth of cha- 
racter which she did not possess. 

‘I want you to do something for 
[To-morrow I shall be 
called up to town upon urgent busi- 
ness. Then you will break it to Mrs. 
Masters and tell her all about it. | 
don't care how bad you make me out. 


me, Jovyee 


I deserve anything you or she can say 
of me. but I don’t want to be here to 
face it all. Then I suppose you will 
follow me with the luggage in the 
evening. 

The proposal was very like Marion, 
who felt that she had done as much 
as could possibly be expected of her 
in confessing her mistake to Mr. 
Masters, but Joyce made no demur 
about acceding to her request. 

Marion appeared at breakfast the 
next morning in an unusually gentle 





mood, and when the post came in 
asked Mrs. Masters’ permission to go 
to London on a matter of business 
ind Mr. Masters made it perfectly easy 
for her by at once going out to order 
a carriage to take her to an early 


train. His marvellous self-possession 
filed Joyce with admiration, for she, 
appreciated what it 


cost him. He stood at the door bare- 


at least, fully 


headed to sce Marion off ; then turned 
with 2 whit lecided face to Joyce. 
“You know ul, I think. Mrs 
Hard Will u tell my mother? 
I feel it at present rather a difficult matter to 


Joyce held out her hand in silent sympathy. and 
Mr. Masters took it. and moment afterwards 
ibrary and locked the door 

My dear. I don't call it bad new said old 
Mrs. Masters. when Joyce informed her that Marion 


had fled. 


passed into tl 


I have seen for some days how things 
were going, and I felt that the girl did not know 
what a treasure she had in Walter: for although 
he is my son, I freely confess that I dont think 
there are many men as good as he is. I can for- 
give Miss Massey now. but if she had married 
Walter and made him miserable. I think—it would 
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have shortened my days. I am sorry he did not 
trust me enough to tell me last night, but 1 know 
I am quick, and I might have said something 
sharp that would have made me sorry afterwards ; 





“Then you have deceived me.” 


but I must go to him now. He will want his 
mother to comfort him 

Mr. Masters accompanied Joyce to the station 
that afternoon, saw her on to the platform, and 
tood at the door of her carriage until the final 
whistle sounded 

“Mrs. Hardy,’ he said with a slight effort. “I 
am afraid you will not carry away very pleasant 
memories of Wilton Place, but I can only thank 
you for your friendship, and say that I hope nothing 
that has occurred will alter it. At present the 
kindness has been all on your side, but if ever 
there should be a chance of my being able to 
help you. you will remember that I am only 
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waiting for a chance of repaying my indebtedness 
to you. You will come and see us all again some 
day, won't you?’ 

There was no time for Joyce to do anything but 
‘mile, but the kind words brought a lump into 
her throat. 

“He is almost the only man of whum I could 
ask a favour,” she thought. 

Life went back into its usual duli routine after 
the events of that exciting week. Marion was at 
first in high spirits over her recovered freedom, 
for her repentance was as short-lived as most of 
her other feelings ; but after a few weeks she began 
to miss the constantly recurring kindnesses of the 
friend who had looked after her with such brotherly 
vare ever since her father’s desertion. 

“I wish Walter would have been content to be 
uty friend always,” she said petulantly one day 
when she came in from her work. “I did not want 
tv marry him, but I miss him horribly as a friend 
Life is almost intolerable now, Joyce. I have 
quarrelled with Mrs. Wilson, and behaved so badly 


to Mr. Masters that he had to give me up, and 
there seems nothing to look forward to but tu 
work for ones living until one grows old and 
ugly.” 


Joyce noticed how carefully she had avoided all 
mention of Paal Whitman’s name. but felt that 
the real cause of the girl's quarrel with life was 
neither the break with Mrs. Wilson nor the loss 
of Walter Masters as a friend, but that she got 
no news of her lover; although how he was to 
divine that all was at an end between Mr. Masters 
and Marion, Joyce hardly knew. Her own con- 
nection with the Masterses was not entirely severed, 
for Mrs, Masters wrote to her pretty constantly. 
Walter Masters had taken a good long holiday, 
and his mother hoped from the more cheerful tone 
of his letters that he was getting over his disap- 
pointment. Of him Joyce heard from another and 
wholly unexpected source. She got a long letter 
from Cicely Elmes, written from a eountry house 
in Scotland. 

“Who do you think arrived here the day after 
I came? Iam staying with my friend Mrs. Greame 
of Moorlands, whom will meeting 
at Wilton Place. Well, to go back to my point; on 
the second evening of my visit, when I went into 
the drawing-room ready dressed for dinner, Mr. 
Masters came forward to speak to me. He had 
telegraphed to say that he had altered his mind, 
and would come and have a shot at the birds, if 
they still had room for him, and Mrs. Greame had 
never told me that he was expected. I was quite 
startled, and oh, Joyce! I wish you could tell me 


you remember 


what has happened. He looks so dreadfully ill 
and unhappy. Has that flighty Miss Massey refused 
hin. or what is it that is the matter? I feel so 


sorry for him, but I dare not ask after anybody. I 
mentioned your name once. and he brightened up 
then, and you were one of the nicest 
and truest women that he had ever come across, 
and that he was so very glad he had met you; but 
think it wiser 


said that 


face makes me 


something in his 
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find Arthur is 
I shall be here for quite a long 
time, as Mrs. Greame is all by herself, and I shall 
make it my mission to try and cheer up the poor 
man. 

Then the letter ran on about other subjects. 

Certainly Joyce's friends were making her life 
a great deal brighter and pleasanter about this 
time. A note and a present of game from time 
to time showed that Palgrave did not forget her 
whilst he away, or the bouk 
with its accompanying review scored with pencil- 
marks. 


never to mention Miss Masser. I 
w safe subject. 


sad 


new 


was loan of a 


“IT wonder why you make friends and keep 
them, and I lose all mine?” said Marion about this 
time. 

“You will make more friends after you are 
married. At present yours is a friendship that 


does not burn with a steady flame; it scorches,’ 
said Joyce, who was scarcely sorry that for once 
in her life Marion should suffer the consequences 
of her actions. 

‘Ll shall never marry, 
shake of her head. “I 
of things.” 

“You will not 
Joyce, smiling. 

In these days, however, Joyce tried to redouble 
her efforts to make Marion's lot bearable, 
and would often propose to go to some entertain- 
ment in the evening when her own choice would 


said Marion with a quick 


have made an awful mess 


make a guod old maid,’ replied 


more 


have been to stay at home. In looking through 
the art criticisms in one of the literary papers, 


Joyce came upon a very favourable notice of one 
of Paul Whitman’s pictures that had won admis- 
sion into one of the winter yalleries. She carefully 
laid by the paper to show Marion when she came 
in. She thought it her. The girl 
turned very pale. 

“IT don’t 
with a 
to me, Joyce 

By which 
Marion 


would please 


care whether he succeeds or fails,” she 


choke in her voice “Tle is nothing 


absolutely 


said 
nothing.” 

that 
any 


speech Joyce rightly argued 


interested in 
the 


was more him than in 


other human world 
After this outburst, it 


next afternoon, directly she 


being in 
that the 
from the 


was but natural 


could escape 
studio, Marion made her way to the picture gallery 


where she could see the picture that had received 


such favourable notice. She took a chair and sat 
down before it, and found great satisfaction in 


hearing the praises it evoked from nearly all the 
visitors in the gallery. Marion knew the picture 
quite well. It was an exquisitely beautiful scene 
from Sydney harbour, and on the frame there wa: 
the satisfactory ticket, “ Soup.’ showing that the 
picture was turned into money. 


How long she sat there in the deepening yloom 
of the November afternoon she did not know 
People came and went, but she sat on, her eye- 
riveted on the picture. her thoughts foreed back 
upon her own folly. At last she rose to go. and, 
when she turned, found herself face to face with 


the person of her thoughts, Paul Whitman In 

















that first cursory glance she saw that he looked 


thinner and older, far less gay and careless than 
formerly ; 
Maric he exclaimed, and then he gave a 
hard lit ig | forgot the lesson that you 
vere at t pains to teach me It should be 
Miss Mass should it not? Or have I to use 
othe 
Marion had never before in the whole course of 
her existe entirely lost her nerve, but now she 
d before the man she loved with every particle 
olour ne from her face, and a strange flutrer- 
¢ at her heart that made her feel as if she were 
going to fair Words had gone from her. The 
were alon Only a solitary caretaker in the 


distance eyed the pair from afar with a warning 
slance to remind them that the time for closing 


was drawing near 


You are neither well ‘nor happy,” went on Panl, 
vith the same abrupt- 
1e88 where is Masters? 
What has been doing 

you 

Marion gave a slightly 
hysterical augh, The 
strain was getting too 
nuch for her, and that 


Paul chose to regard her 
a much- 
filled her 


vith mingled shame and 


in the light of 
injured woman 


amusement 
‘I have 1 
Masters for a long time,” 


seen Mr 


‘ 


she said alteringly 


we parted n October. 


Paul came a step 
nearer 

‘Why did you part 
Marion? TI will know. 

[his overbearing, mas- 
erful lover us the sort 

man that M Irion could 
hetter appreciate than 
the unselfish devotion of 

man oft Mi Masters 
character Not again 


vould she make a mis 
take 


‘I asked Mr 


set me free 


Masters 
because | 
lid not love him sh« 


ilmost whispered 


Paul's handsome head 
vas bent close to hers 

catch her words 

Whom do you love, 
Marion 

* Yon, Pau never 
inybody but you, and I thought | 
vas never fe, n¢ to see you again, 
! said with i ittle sob 

lhe caretaker turned his back and 
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over there.” he 


“ Things are vetting rather hoi 
said to himself 
An hour later Joyce 


heard Marion come in, and 


when she looked up she recognised in an instant 
the change that had passed over her. 
* What has happened!” she asked 
* Why do you think anything has happened?” 
rejoined Marion with a happy little laugh. * What 
tale does my face tell 
That you are satisfied, which is more than it 
has expressed for many weeks past.” . 
‘You are a witch, Joyce,” cried Marion. catching 


1 


her round the * 7 am not 
only satisfied, I am riotously happy—happier than 
I have ever been in all my life before, or shall ever 
be again. It is not given to us mortals to have 
many moments of unsullied bliss like this.” 
“ And the reason?” inquired Joyce with a smile, 
“I have seen Paul,” 


waist and kissing her ; 


face to face with Paul Whitman, 
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@0U 
You think that I 
better 
over the 


nay as well speak 









first introduced to Marion.” 





Something of 














shall 
You are by 


engagement. 


EY. 

BMISSION. 

the truth, Mrs. Hardy. 
for want of a 
means rapturous 
1 will not quarrel 


do 


no 


with you, however, as it was through you that I was 


Paul's old sunniness of manner had 


returned* as he stood in front of Joyce the next 
Cicely was waiting for her 
morning, with Marion’s hand resting on his arm. 


She was paler than usual, but there was a look of 


restful happiness on her face that had been 
absent for many a long day 

[ think you will be happy—I believe you 
will)’ replied Joyce earnestly ; “ for at last Marion 
knows her own mind.’ 

She will have te know it.” answered Paul with 
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rapid decision ; 
time to change. 
very long, 
about 


all 
that y 


together ? Can she be ready in a month?” 

‘I won't.be treated as if 1 were a nonentity 
without a will of my own,” said Marion, laughing 
and withdrawing her hand; “I will leave the 
studio at the end of the year, and then I shall 
want about a month of absolute freedom. I will 


on the platform.—p. % 


marry y 
a ds 


not 


*An 


or white 


mu can 


ou, if 


these 





allow 


you 


vy before 


odious 


. 


‘tumbled 


month, 


“Tt can be then or 
but the glance which 
satisfied even such 


like, 


matters : 
a 


on 


girl to 


get 





the 


February 


Paul 


first of 


You know 
what is the shortest time 
her things 


‘I don’t mean to give her much 
I have suffered too much to wait 
now that she belongs to me. 


February, 


fil l-dyke, black 


never,” said Marion archly, 


accompanied 


an imperious lover 


the 


as 


words 
Paul. 


"It may sound prosaic, but have you anything 
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to marry upon but expectations?” asked Joyce, a 
little anxiously 

“You have for some time past appropriated to 
yourself the part of Marion's guardian,” answered 
Paul mischievously, ‘* Parent, you dare not pre- 
tend to be you are too young even to pose as 
aunt but IT will humour your faney by assuring 
you that for the first six months, at any rate, | 
shall not bring Marion to want. I have a modest 
income-—-a very modest one, be it said—of my own, 
and I have begun to get a sale for my pictures. 
The papers have suddenly taken to praising me, 
and if Marion only will keep me up to work I 
see no reason why I should not make a very 
fair income. The picture that you were kind 
enough to send her to look at in the ——— 
Gallery has sold well. I have several orders; 
ndeed, I came back to London feeling success 
yas just come to me when I no longer valued 

and then I met Marion.” 

“Perhaps now you will take me to the studio, 
nd leave off discussing me and my affairs,” said 
Marion gaily 

they will have their ups and downs like 
ther people, but they are all safe, for they love 
uch other,” thought Joyce, with a sigh at the 
contrast to her own lot. That lot was pretty 

early mapped out now. Mr. Hardy's term of im- 

prisonment ended in December. He was to join 
ler as soon as possible, and Joyce well knew 
that Marion’s reason for naming February as the 
late of her marriage was because she had gathered 
from her own words that she expected her husband 
bout that time, and was anxious that Joyce 
should not be left in solitude. She was grateful 
r the kind consideration, and told Marion so that 
hight, 

It is evidently a matter of unfeiyned astonish- 
ment to you if I evince the smallest thought for 
others,’ said Marion, in answer to her remark ; 
“but even now I am not as unselfish as you 
think me. I don’t want to leave you alone, it is 
true, but I also wish to prolong the happiest 
time of my life. I want to realise my happiness 
before I give up my freedom. I owe you so many 
kindnesses, Joyce I want you to do me one 
more, 

What can I do for you? It seems to me as 
if you had everything that you want,” said Joyce 
yently, 

I want you, if you will, to write to Mr. 
Masters, and tell him of my engagement. I would 
rather that he heard of it from one of us than 

a side-wind. It would be more straightforward, 
I think,” 

Yes,” answered Joyce thoughtfully ; “I suppose 
you could not write to him yourself.” 

“No,” said Marion, flushing quickly ; “I want 
you to do it.’ 

lt was not Marion’s wont to do a distasteful 
thing if she could get anyone else to do it for 
her, so next day Joyce wrote a simple note tell- 
ing Mr. Masters of the engagement. and saying 
that Marion wished him to know. The letter was 
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answered by return of post. He sent his kindest 
congratulations, and thanked Joyce for letting him 
hear of it quickly. He enclosed a cheque for two 
hundred pounds. 

‘I am sure that with your ready tact you will 
manage that Miss Massey accepts this in lieu of 
the wedding present that it is so difficult for a 
man to settle upon,” he wrote. “© From the peculiar 
circumstances that have all along marked our 
friendship, I have ever regarded her as a sort of 
ward, whose well-being I was bound to look after 
until she married, and on this account alone she 
will not resent the freedom I use.” 

Joyce felt that in her own case, however the 
gift were concealed, it would have been impossible 
for her to accept her wedding troussean from the 
man she had jilted; but Marion was affected by 
no such scruples 

“It is lovely of him, Joyce ! I could not possibly 
refuse it, could I?” she said; and a note of grace- 
fully worded thanks relieved her from any over- 
powering sense of obligation. 

Very different was Mrs. Wilson's reception of the 
news. She was in Surrey, and Paul went in person 
to communicate the tidings 

“1 wipe my hands of the whole affair,” she said. 
“You cannot expect me to congratulate you, Paul. 
I think her an artful minx, and what happiness 
you can hope for with a girl who accepts one man 
whilst she loves another passes my comprehension. 
She will very likely get tired of you in less than 
a year. I am sorely disappointed in you and in 
her. Indeed. my visit to England has been altogether 
a failure. I have almost made up my mind to 
return to Melbourne, where hearts are truer and 
society less complex and artificial. If you had been 
all that I hoped, | should have remembered you in 
my will, but you must understand that now | can 
make no promises 

“T wanted nothing of you but your good wishes,” 
retorted Paul hotly. “I will not wait to hear 
Marion abused.” 

Paul and his aunt never met again. Mrs. Wilson 
was as good as her word, and returned to Melbourne 
soon after Christmas, leaving not a single person in 
England to regret her departure. 


“ DEAR DARLING Mrs. Harpy,—A happy thought 
strikes us, mother and me. Come and spend Christ- 
mas with us. We shall be alone; only our own 
party, that is; and a good old English Christmas in 
the country will make excellent ‘copy... Remember 
we take no refusal. I have lots to tell you of my 
Scotch experience.—Ever your loving, 

“CICELY ELMEs.” 


The letter came a few days before Christmas, just 
when Marion had asked Joyce if she should mind 
her going with Paul Whitman to spend Christmas 
with a married cousin of his, just also when Joyce 
had subsided into an unaccountable depression and 
a dread of what the New Year might bring. Her 
mind was quickly made up; she would go. There 
was a lull in her work: there was nothing to keep 
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her in London. and it would be her last visit any- 
where; so that night's post carried a note of 
acceptance. 

Two days before Christmas she started upon her 
journey, and although it was quite dark when she 
reached Thorpe, Cicely was waiting for her on the 
platform, looking so pretty and fresh in her soft 
furs that Joyce thought her the very impersonation 
of a beautiful girl in the heyday of her youth. 

* You were quite a good little dear to come,” she 
said, kissing Joyce on both cheeks. “ Uncle Frank 
said that nothing but the utmost decision on my 
part would bring you. Now we mean to have a 
really good time. Js not the frost splendid? If 
it goes on like this, we shall have skating in a day 
or two. If you cannot skate, you will have to 
learn”; and Joyce was hurried along to the close 
carriage which awaited the two outside the station, 
and in a minute more was being whirled rapidly 
along to her destination 


‘Your visit was such a wretched scramble last 
time, my dear,” said Lady Elmes, when Joyce 
arrived, **what with the house being so crowded 


and your getting locked up in the tower in that 
uncomfortable fashion, that I was really anxious 
to wipe out the remembrance of it. | am so glad 
that you can come.” 

Palgrave sauntered in later to tea, and although 
his welcome was a quiet one, it was none the less 
real, Joyce felt, as his kind eyes looked at her. The 
week that followed was unquestionably the brightest 
that Joyce had spent in England. The waits that 
broke the stillness of the frosty night, the sweet 


old-fashioned church with the simple Christmas 
Day service, the fun of the first initiation into 
skating, the utter freedom from all care and 


anxiety, were all fresh delights to Joyce, who also 
had the sense of being looked upon as a favoured 
guest. 

It was the last afternoon of Joyce's visit. The 
next day she was to return to London. She, Pal- 
grave, and, Cicely had just returned from a long, 
merry day upon the ice, and were seated in the 
ovk-panelled hall, near the huge fireplace, where 
logs of wood piled high up the chimney made a 
cheery blaze 

“It is a great pity that you are going away tc- 
morrow, Mrs. Hardy. You are one of the few 
visitors that I should like to keep for an unlimited 
length of time,’ said Cicely. “1 am afraid we 
shall not meet again before April. Mother 
to think that we shall not be in London as early 
as we expected.” 


seems 


“Mrs. Hardy and I shall meet again at the 
wedding,’ said Palgrave, smiling. “At least, | 
conclude that you will not consider your duty 


accomplished to Miss Massey until you have seen 
her safely off upon her honeymoon.” 

‘I did not know that you were coming,” rejoined 
Joyce. “It will be such a very quiet affair: I almost 
thonght that I should be the sole spectator.” 

‘Don’t you think that I am quiet enough to be 
best man? Anyway, Whitman has asked 
be present, and as 1 honestly like him very much, 


me to 
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and there is no longer any fear of meeting that 
appalling Mrs. Wilson, I accepted.” 

“I like weddings,” “Even a Village 
wedding amuses and interests me exceedingly, but 


said Cicely. 


1 don’t want to see Miss Massey married.” 
“The grapes are sour, Cicely. You 
not invited.” 
‘I don’t like her,’ said Cicely vehemently. «| 
don’t like any 


see, you are 


girl who deliberately puts a man 
to pain simply to gratify her own vanity.” 

“It is not generally 
upon people,” replied Joyce 

‘I think every girl might know her own mind 
before she accepts a man. You must know whether 
you care for anyone or not. That poor Mr. Masters 
was so utterly miserable when he came up to Scot. 
land that I confess I cannot feel very gushing 
about the girl who made him suffer, however fas. 
cinating -or beautiful she may be. It may be very 
charming that she has got the man she really loves, 
but I maintain that she must have known that she 
did not love Mr. Masters.” 

“Mr. Masters will get over it, Cicely,’ said Pal. 

don't defend Miss Massey alto. 
gether ; but there are some girls who can no more 
help accepting admiration than drawing in the air 
they breathe. It is natural to them to receive it. 
I think Miss Massey is one.” 

“And there is a great deal more in her than 
appears on the surface,” said Joyce warmly. 

“Well, I am glad that I am not likely often to 
see her,’ reiterated Cicely petulantly. “I don't 
like her.” 

Palgrave raised his eyebrows and 
the subject was dropped. 

“T can never tell you what this change has 
done for me,” said Joyce gratefully to Lady Elmes, 
when she was ready to start the next day. “I 
have not enjoyed anything so much since I came 
to England.” : 


your custom to be down 


grave quietly. “I 


laughed, and 


“You are easily pleased. my dear. Sir Edward 
was only saying this morning that we shall all 


miss you. When the summer comes, you must pag 
us another visit.” 

Joyce smiled faintly. She wanted to tell Lady 
Elmes that her husband was expected in a month's 
time, but the words stuck in her throat. 

January passed quickly away, quickly to 
Marion, who living in perpetual joyful ex- 
It was a bitterly cold afternoon on the 
It had 
drive 
their 
Paul 
meant to bring back a number of sketches as sub- 
Eventually they intended 


very 
was 
citement. 
first of February, the day of the wedding. 

been settled that Paul Marion should 
straight from the 
honeymoon, which was to be a long one, as 


and 


away church door for 


jects for future pictures. 
to settle in London. 
Joyce's own heart was full, as she had that morning 
received word from Plymouth that her husband's ship 
with her by 
heart 


had arrived, and that he hoped to be 
the next day. She stirred to the 
by the thought of the meeting, and experienced a 


was very 


tumult of feeling as she heard the wedding service, 
the promises which Marion was repeating so glibly, 














ian 


nt 











but which were full of such terrible import. 
felt a wild desire to interrupt the clergyman and 


J ¢ yyce 


ask Marion if she realised what it all meant, but 
there was no sign of misgiving on Marion's hand- 
me tea she was too passionately in love to 
fear anytd 

Palerave id time to watch the whole party 
Paul's handsome face, stirred into unwonted earnest- 
ness; Mat yvous happiness, which made her 
r the tim being wonderfully beautifal; and 
Joyce's pathe ippealing eyes, full of such tender 
sympath that Palgrave turned away with an 
instinctive feeling that he was reading more of 
her innermost heart than she would care to show 
him 

It was ver d they stood at th door of the 
churet 

Good-b dear Jovee You have been a sort 
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Marion, hugging Joyce tightly round the neck. 
“Tt must have been my guardian angel that led 
me to you, I think. I am happy. my dear—as 
happy as any woman in England. 

It was a pretty dream, Joyce thought. She 
prayed that there might never be a rude awaken- 
ing, and it was through a mist of tears that she 
saw the carriage drive away. Palgrave was stand- 
ing by her side, 

* Mrs. Hardy,” he said, “I find weddings exhaust- 
ing. May I beg the favour of seeing you home 
and having a cup of tea 

Joyce's flat was near, and she gladly assented. 
The short day was drawing to a close as they 
passed out into the street together. 

I wonder why all ladies cry at weddings?” 
inquired Palgrave. “Is it from a general state of 
excitement—a sort of overflow of emotion—or is it 
that they fear the worst for their friends?” 

‘It is the most solemn, awful 
replied 
Joyce, who felt she was uttering 


act of a woman's life, 





AO aes emma 


| aiden oe 





It is my hushand,” she said, 





been there 


the tritest commonplace, but could 
find no other words to express her 
meaning 

“And what of a man’s?” in- 
quired Palgrave, looking down 
upon her 

‘A man gets away, can find 
other interests if his marriage 
does not turn out all that he 
hopes, but it is a woman's all,” 
said Joyee hurriedly; “but I 
think we neither of us intended 
to drift into such a serious dis- 
cussion, just when we have seen 
the completion of Marion’: love- 
story. 

They had reached Joyce's rooms, 
and, drawing her latch-key from 
her pocket, she preceded Pal- 
grave into the tiny hall. 

“Wait till I strike a light,’ she 
aid 

The sitting-room looked pretty 
with bright flowers that had been 
put there in honour of the wed 
ding day, and the fire was quickly 








stirred into a blaze. 

“You must sit quite quiet 
whilst I get the tea,” said Joyce, 
assuming a merriment which she 
did not feel. “You shall have 
really strong tea in which to 
drink the health of the bride and 
bridegroom.” 

Palgrave’s eyes followed her 
with pleasure as she flitted so 


quickly in and out of the room He had only 


once in his life before, when Joyce had 


made him feel that the visit must not be repeated, 


“You will miss your friend, although I faney 


that she must have often given you an anxious 
half-hour.” he said, when, the simple preparations 
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complete, Joyce had seated herself at the tea-table, 
and handed him his tea. “It will be tremendously 
lonely up here by vourself.” 

“No,” 


not be 


clear tones. “I shall 
lonely ever again. My husband returns to- 
I had a telegram from him from Plymouth 


said Joyce in low 


morrow 
to-day.” 

Palgrave set down his cup of tea untasted 
how the news had taken him aback. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed at last, “I 
said that he was coming, but I did not know 
you expected him quite so soon.” 

“T wanted to tell you,” continued Joyce. “I 
wanted to thank you all for the great kindness 
you have shown me, and to wish you all good 
bye.” 


some- 


remember you 


that 


“Why should Mr. Hardy's return necessitate 
your throwing over all your old friends?” asked 
Palgrave. ‘There seems no sense in it.” 

*“My husband has been far from well, and”—a 


long pause—* he has been in trouble, sore trouble. 


He will need all my care, every moment that | 
can spare from my werk.” 

“What trouble? asked Palgrave quietly. “We 
have been friends a long time, Mrs. Hardy. I have 
some influence, Very likely I can help you.” 

Joyees eyes were full of tears, and her voice 


hook 
rhere are some troubles past mending,” she said 
drearily My husband has just come out of prison 


He | 


begin life avain 


will 
dont 


always been so good to me, and we 


togetner but you see now, 
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connection 


that it 


you, must sever all with the 
past, that there is no other path open to me but 


to thank you all—ah! so much —for your kindness, 
and to begin all over again? There! I have trusted 
you I did not tell the sad 


Cicely, or even to Lady Elmes. 


Want to story to 
I want my happy 
have no painful 
I thought, if 
easier for me. | 


days at Branscombe Park to 
memories connected with and 


I told 


came to England meaning to make no friends, but 


them, 


you would make it 


you, 


my courage failed me, and I found the loneliness 
of life My friends have tided me 
through the worst time of my life, and now I must 
thank them and let them go.” 


too unbearable 


~And you think that there is no alternative?” 
usked Palgrave 
~* Absolutely none. I shall never be lonely again, 


To-morrow I shall have my husband, and, please 
God, we shall never be separated any more.” 

She moved slowly towards the door, and Pal- 
ervave felt that he must go. 


*Let me hold a light,” she said. “It is a little 
dark on the landing.” 

Her hand rested for a moment in 
both their fell the 


uneven footstep coming up the staircase. 


and on 
rather 


his, 
ears there sound of a 

A curious look of expectancy came over Joyce's 
face, succeeded by one of almost divine tenderness, 


as a slightly bent figure stopped at the open door, 


iter arms enfolded him with protecting care, and 
her tears fell. 
‘Tt is my husband she said 


SUNDAY. 
By William A. Gibbs. 


YHOULD not the Sun Day, the day of 
+ light. 
Be quietly happy. cheerfully bright 


A day of vest, with a change of thought, 

Mor the worn sand weary and over 
wrought 

A day when the toiling and strain ol 


the world. 


Its cares anc ambitions like sails are 


Furled : 


When the roaring trade-winds of com- 
merce Cease, 
And the spirit bathes in an ocean of 


peace 


A day when the morning brings welcome 
rest 

And the noontide hush is more than blest, 

And the sunset sinks with a gentle calm 

And the down on the soul 


dew cone 


like bali 





A day when nobler knowledge is known 


And the spirit rings with «a highet 
tole, 

A day that refines. exalts, inspire: 

Grander ambitions and splendid de 
sires 

A day, the most glorious day of the 
se Veh, 

When earth is forgotten in view of 


Hleaven, 

When those who have gone before come 
back 

To lead us 
track. 


up through the mountain 


So thus in the spirit when | have past 

To the Land where we all may meet at 
last, 

May these poor words, now 
pain. 

Speak like the voice of the dead again! 


written in 
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By Mary 


T is not alone in the biographies of 
kings and queens, or in sketches 
of Court life, that we may best 
acquaint ourselves with the per- 
sonal character and spiritual aspir- 
ations of great sovereigns. We 
should study them as they re- 

veal themselves in their writings, and 
from these learn something of the pains 
and penalties, the hopes and fears, the 
joys and sorrows, that form part of the 
earthly pilgrimage of Royalty. It is from 
their religious works that we are able to 
glean a more intimate knowledge of the 
inner life of these illustrious writers, and 
amongst the most valuable contributions 
to royal literature must be reckoned the 
hymns which have, from time to time, 
been penned by those who, like our own 
beloved Sovereign. have worn the 
queenly diadem. 


QUEENS AS HYMN-WRITERS. 


E. Garton. 


is related of her that, when particularly 
absorbed in the writing of the essays 
suggested by her mother’s notes, she 
would, after having commenced in prose, 
lapse unconsciously into poetry, the beauty 
of which may be said to have been truly 
inspired. The hymn which follows was 
the result of one of these moments of 
religious ecstasy, and it has been faith- 
fully translated by Sir Edwin Arnold. 


PRAISE YE THE LORD. 
Praise ye the Lord who in mightiness wrought ye, 
Praise Him who safely with blessings hath brought ye: 
Praise Him, thou earth, and thou stars of the sky— 
Let all that hath being the Lord glorify! 


I will give thanks to Him, Father of Life, 
In His way will walk, faithful in strife : 
I for His light will seek, guiding us all, 
Him will 1 love, for without Him [ fall 





The number of these royal 
hymnists is not a large one, but 
their compositions are fraught 
with a pathetic interest. which 
is still further intensified by the 
circumstances under which they 
were written, for the hymns have, 
almost without exception, been the 
outery of a soul smarting beneath 
the chastening rod either of be- 
reavement or persecution. 

In one solitary instance only is 
the note of untroubled — joy 
sounded in these 
high places.” and this is 
found in the hymn composed by 
that most gifted and interesting 





“songs from 


to be 


of contemporary sovereigus, Car- 
Wien Sylva, the Poet-Queen of 
Roumania, which was written 
during the immediately 
preceding her contirmation. Her 
mother, the Princess of Wied, 
herself prepared the princess for 


period 


the sacred ceremony, and every 
hight as she sat beside the bedside 
of her sick son, Prince Otto, she 
jotted down questions and sub- 
jects for her daughter to work 
out the next morning. The young 
girl’s religious enthusiasm was of 
the inost feryid description, and it 








(From an old Print.) 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF BOHEMIA, 


¢ ical eth 















MARIE, QUEEN OF HUNGARY. 


Vana 


One out of the two English poems writ- 
ten by this queen is also a hymn, and it 
betrays the deep religious feeling charac- 
teristic of her earlier belief. 


Through life’s deep shadow, grief and pain, 
Where none by me beloved remain, 

I ever heard the echoing strain : 

O serve the Lard with gladness! 


In sorrow and in anguish cast, 
When hope and joy away were passed, 
It oft came sounding through the blast: 
O serve the Lord with gladness! 


But now I know the joy that stays, 
The ever-bright and sunny rays, 
And soft and low I sing the praise: 
O serve the Lord with gladness! 


Of especial interest to us as English 
men and women is the hymn written by 
the Princess Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of King James I., who subsequently 
became Queen of Bohemia, grandmother 
of George I[., and in consequence the 
Queen Victoria, — This 


ancestress of 


OUIVER. 





royal lady, whose lovableness 


gained for her the title of 
*Queen of Hearts.” was a 
great lover of hymns, and 
the singing of them often 
proved her solace throughout 
a life crowded with  vicissi- 
tudes, and embittered — by 
many cruel bereavements and 
disappointments. Her earliest 
grief was the death of her 
brother, Prince Henry, to 
whom she was devotedly 
attached, and it was during 
the first outburst of sorrow at 
her loss that Elizabeth penned 
the hymn which has _ been 


handed down to. us. The 
verses, of which there are 
several, give — strong — evi- 


dence, not only of the poetie 
genius which she inherited 
from her kingly — ancestors, 
James I. and James IV. of 
Scotland and Mary Stuart, 
but a strength and _ vitality 
which are remarkable in = so 
youthful a writer, since the 
Princess, who was living at 
Combe Abbey, in Warwick- 
shire, was then only sixteen 
years of age. The hopeful- 
ness which pervades the hymn 
throughout was character- 
istie of the queen's disposi- 
tion, and it sustained — her 
during the whole course of her chequered 
existence, 

This is joy, this true pleasure, 

If we best things make our treasure, 


And enjoy them at full leisure 
Ever more in richest measure. 


God is only excellent, 

Unto Him our love be sent; 
Whose desires are set or bent 
On aught else shall much repent. 


This is only my desire, 

This doth set my heart on fire, 
That | might receive my lyre 
With the saints’ and angels’ quire, 


To me grace, oh Father, send, 
On Thee wholly to depend, 
May I to Thy glory tend, 

So to live and so to end 


The pathetic appeal which emanated 
from the pen of the desolate and 
unhappy Queen Mary of Hungary, 
wife of Louis IL, is one of the most 
exquisite contributions to  hymnology 
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38 
of that has ever been written either by And fearless, all for this I lose: 
i sovereign or subject. Born a princess God help me thus to conquer! 
d of Austria, and the sister of the “All has its day,” the proverb saith— 
n Emperor . harles V e she | enjoyed but Thou, cheia. wat be veside me, 
it a brief spell of married life, which was And look on all this pain of mine 
i. cut short by the death of her eighteen- As it were Thine. 
y year-old husband, at the battle of Mohacz — sharpest woe betide pn ee 
‘ ; ~ : ae 2 a Must I then tread this path—I yield! 
d in 1526, when the Turks under Soliman World, as thou wilt—God is my shield, 
3t invaded Hungary and defeated the king's And He will rightly guide me. 
2 little army. The country itself was 
0 divided into two religious factions, for One of the most familiar hymns 
Ly the preaching of Luther was iapidly written by royal ladies is that by the 
2 gaining ground in the very German Electress Louisa Henrietta of Branden- 
it towns which had hitherto been the burg, who was the ancestress of the 
d strongholds of Roman Catholicism, and German royal family, and thus nearly 
n the queen was one of the most devoted allied to our own. This saintly woman 
1e adherents of the new faith, and an stands forth in the pages of history as 
" enthusiastic supporter of the reformers an ideal type of Christian excellence, 
i. doctrines. The Catholic clergy and the and her character is such as is seldom 
ic entire nobility of Hungary did their found in any but the comparatively 
d utmost to strike a blow at the Ger- untried — and untempted paths of 
man and Lutheran sympathisers sur- private life. -We are told that each 
of rounding the king, and a severe 
t. lav was promulgated against 
ty them. They were condemned 
a as foes to the Virgin Mary, 
he patroness of Hungary, and their 
at punishment was death, together 
k- with the confiscation of their 
n property. 
iI. The queen was thus in the 
n midst of her most implacable 
1 foes, and it was the dread of 
3j- their invasion of her Christian 
or rights of conscience, rather than 
al fear of the Turkish conqueror’s 
violence, that caused her to flee 
from Buda, after the death of 
Louis, and become an alien from 
her home. Thus bereft of all 
human aid and consolation, she 
penned these touching lines, 
whose simple faith and absolute 
dependence on the Higher Power 
have in them something very 
nearly approaching the sublime. 
Can I my fate no more withstand, 
Nor ‘scape the hand 
That for faith would grieve me? 
This is my strength, that well I know, 
In weal or woe, ; 
God's love the world must leave me. Gren ote as 
God is not far, though hidden now, Engraving.) 
- ge +g Bose caing cages bow LOUISA HENRIETTA, ELECTRESS OF BRANDENBURG. 
(| 
‘d Judge a pe ot ae oat Ses hour, morning she assembled her household 
y, inlet tad een anak sama for family prayers, herself conducting 
st I know what mightiest seems today the musical portion of the service, at 
ry cl ap 1 which her own hymns frequently formed 
The Eternal God I rather choose, a part. The one which follows is said 
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favourite with 
another and a later Electress of Brand- 
enburg—the unhappy Louisa of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz, the mother of the EKm- 
peror William I. Much of this royal 
lady’s career was analogous to that of the 
first Electress, whose sacred poem solaced 
her namesake during her moments of doubt 
and despondency, sending a gleam of 
hope and comfort through the mourner’s 
heart. 


to have been a great 


The hymn was composed at the time 
of the death of the KElectress’s eldest 
child, and consists of many verses. 


lives, 
is dead no more 


Redeemer 
rust, 


Jesus my 


Christ, my 
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In the 
Shall not 


Though the 


strength this knowledge 
all my fears 











gives 
be o'er, 
night of death be fraught 


Still with many an anxious thought ? 


* * 


Ye who suffer, 


* * » 


sigh, and moan, 


Fresh and ylorious there shall reign : 


Earthly 
Heavenly 


Natural here the 
Spiritual there our 


Only see ye 


here 


the seed is sown, 
it shall rise again ; 
death we die, 
life on high. 


that your heart 


Rise betimes from earthly lust. 


Would 
Here 
Fix your 


Bereavement 





eee un old Engraving.) 


NAVARRE, 


MARGUERITE, QUEEN OF 


SHORT iis. 


ye there 
obey 
hearts 
Whither ye 


with Him have part! 
Lord, and trust: 
beyond the skies, 
yourselves would rise. 


your 


Was the motive power 
which drew from that 
brilliant royal authoress 
of the sixteenth century, 
Marguerite of Angouléme, 
Queen of Navarre, one of 
the most touching hymns 
that have emanated from 
her facile pen. The occa- 
sion was the death of 
her much-beloved brother, 


Francis I of France, 
This has been sympa- 
thetically translated by 
the late Louisa Stuart 
Costello, and takes high 
rank amongst the con- 
positions of queenly 
hymnists. 
"Tis done! a_ father, mother, 
gone, 
A sister, brother, torn away: 


My hope is now in God alone, 


Whom heaven and earth alike 
obey. 
Above, beneath, to Him is known, 


The world’s wide compass is His 


own. 

I love -but in the world no 
more, 

Nor in gay ball or festa) bower, 

Not the fair forms I prized before, 

But Him—all beauty, wisdom, 
power 

My Saviour, who has cast a chain 

On sin and ili, and woe and pain. 


memory have effaced 


I from my 
kindred, 


All former 
friends, 
All honours that my station graced 


joys, all 


I hold but snares that fortune 
sends. 
Hence! joys by Christ at distance 


cast 
That we may be His own at last 

















ther, 


alike 
own 
His 
no 
ywer 
fore 


dom, 


chain 
ain. 


faced 
dred 


raced 
rtune 


tance 


last. 





WANTED 
A COMPLETE STORY 


CHAPTER 1. 


HE young squire sat in his study, grave 


and troubled. 
He was a singularly modest young man, 
ind in spite of his nice little estate, com- 


fortable income. and handsome face and 
figure, could not be brought to see that he was a 
desirable part 
| ill very well.” he said, when remonstrated 
with by his particular chum; “I know there are a 
w girl vould probably marry me for my 
belongings, but | don't see why others should fancy 
me I'm not clever. I’ve not got a good temper 
I've not vot charming manners like little Fitz 
morris, and unyway the only girl I care about 
won look i m 
lle added : fe roce, and his friend did 
catch it. or it would probably have given him 
the key to thi trange modesty. 
The young squire honestly felt as he spoke, and 
vet—it wa ird that Nora, pretty Nora Fielding 
was so cold and indifferent. As he sat in his study 


this bright May 
afternoon, her face 
in all its sweetness 
and beauty ros 
before him, and he 
wondered, as he had 








” 


“This house does need a mistress, sir. 





AN 








AUNT! 
IN THREE CHAPTERS 


often wondered before. why the sweetness seemed 
to die out of it when she turned to him. 

There was a tap at the door, and the housekeeper, 
once the squire’s nurse, entered apologetically. 

‘I’m sorry to disturb you, sir; but, if you didn't 
mind, I would like a bit of talk with you,” she said, 
respectfully. 

All his gravity vanished, and he exclaimed in a 
mock tone of awe 

“Nurse, whence this solemnity? What have I 
done . 

She smiled, and her pretty old eves lit up with 
pride as they rested on this big man. who once had 
been her little charge, and always the joy of her 
life. 

“It’s about your little niece, Mr. Sidney. 

“Ah! 

He looked graver now. 

‘You see, sir, she’s coming to liy 
it ll be a great responsibility.’ 

“Awful!” he sighed 

* What I was going to say is, she will need a lady 
to help bring her up, sir. 

Her tone was full of significance, and again that 
pretty proud face rose before his eye 

“Have you any objection to marriage in the 
substract, sir! 
“Oh, no. nurse 

* Well, then, sir, if you'll excuse 
the liberty, I consider it your bound 
ing duty to marry a wife, and pro- 
vide your niece with an aunt!” 

Sidney smiled under his moustache. 

“But if—if she won't have me, 
nurse!” 

“Not have you, Master Sidney! 
Why, the Queen herself would be glad 
to marry a handsome, brave, clever 
young man such as you!” 

“Spare my blushes, nurse,” he 
pleaded. 

." Well, sir, I've said my say, hoping 
you ‘ll excuse the liberty, Mr. Sidney ; 
and this house does need a mistress. 
sir, let alone little Miss Mollie. And 
if you're at all diverse to marrying 

-mark my words, it’s because you ‘ve 
not yet met your infinity, sir.” 

With which solemn speech she left 
the room. 

Sidney Treherne sat and smoked, 
and laughed to himself at his old 
nurses quaint remarks, but even as 
he laughed he sighed too. 

The next day little Miss Mollie 
irrived with her nurse and big doll. 

rhe child was an orphan, and until 
now had lived with a maiden aunt 
verging towards fifty. But, forty-six 
vears notwithstanding, the aunt had 
just married a missionary, and de- 
parted to Africa, there to help her 
husband in his work, leaving Mollie 
stranded 

Sidney Treherne. the little one’s 
uncle, came gallantly to the rescue; 


with you, and 
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With ‘deft fingers 
she bound up the wound. 


and so to 
nurse. He 
and when the dainty wee figure sat perched 
on his knee, and two beautiful grey eyes looked up 


his bachelor house hied Mollie and her 
had not seen his niece for over two 


years ; 


into his so gravely, he began to feel that it was 
rather pleasant to have this charming young lady 


in his house 
This feeling deepened when Mollie suddenly flung 
both soft arms around his neck. and exclaimed, in 
her quaint little way 
‘I loves you; you have a da? 
“So have you, sweetheart 
Has I? Hasn't dolly too 
She held up the doll, 
be admired 


face 


nearly as big as herself, to 


Sidney looked at its pale waxen cheeks, wondered 
where iis nose had gone, and answered, unblush- 
ingly 


“Oh, yes, little one. 
Mollie cooed delivhtedly over her pet for a while; 
then suidenly asked : 


THE QUIVER. 





‘Uncle Sid, what time's 
I to go to bed!’ 

He rumpled up his hair 
in comical dismay 

“What was the usual 
time?” he wondered, Oh, 
for an aunt! 

Then a vague remem- 
brance of always being 
sent off to bed hours earlier 
than he liked in his child. 
hood decided him 

“Oh, well —six o'clock, 
dear.” 

She looked at him in 
speechless indignation. 

Then very slowly, and 
in a strangled little voice, 
she said . 

**Den I[ just won't 

Sidney flung back his 
head, and laughed aloud: 


* Oh, I say. that’s 
naughty!” he cried. 
In an instant a soft 


little cheek was | laid 
against his, and a coaxing 
little cooed in his 
ear 

* Dear 
needn't 
‘surd 
uncle ! 
please, no 

“What time did you go 
to bed at your aunt’s!’ 
asked Sidney, with a 
sudden inspiration. 

Mollie’s face fell. 

* Oh, well, ‘dic lously 
early, uncle; but I did 
tink a man would let me 
stay up heaps later!” she 
said, reproachfully. 

What was your bedtime, 


VOICce 








Uncle Sid. I 
go to bed at dat 


dear 
no—oh, 


time—need J, 
Please, 


“Oh. you did, did you? 
you monkey!” 

* Well, it was—it was ‘dic’lously ‘early, you know. 
and—and a man ought to let me stay up a Jittl: 
bit more. Unele, dear. it was seren!” 

At last Sidney agreed that her bed-time should 
be 7.30, whereupon Mollie slid off his knee, after 
hugging him well, and trotted away to find nurse. 

“IT must tell her at once—now, dis min’t; she 
will be so dreffly cross,” she cried; and her grey 
eyes danced with mischievous glee. 

Sidney laughed, and directed her to the nursery. 

Mollie pattered up-stairs, and he listened well- 
pleased to those light, eager footsteps. 

“A fascinating little monkey, and no mistake,’ 
he murmured; and then his thouzhts reverted to 
the housekeeper’s advice anent a wife for himself 
and an aunt for pretty, charmizz, wee Mollie 


CHAPTER II. 


FEW days later Sidney, accompanied by his 


WY =siittle niece, set out to call at Homeleigh, 

where dwelt Mrs. St. Albans and her grand- 
daughter, Nora Fielding. Mollie, in a little white 
silk frock and huge white hat, was on her very 
best behaviour as she trotted along beside her 


uncle, and looked perfectly lovely. Sidney knew 
in his heart the reception that would be accorded 
him—Mrs, St. Albans all gush and delight, and 
Nora calm, cold, and indifferent, But a vague hope 
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that Mollie would make thirgs different was justi- 
fied 

For Nora’s coldness vanished at sight of the 
charming little maid, who took a violent fancy 


to her at once, sat on her lap, cuddled her, kissed 
her, promised to show her her doll, and generally 
received her into favour 

And Sidney, talking polite nothings to the grand- 
mother, decided that he had never known till now 
how lovely Nora was. 

And he felt he would give anything, everything, 
to win glances—nay, one glance--from those pretty 
eyes such as she was showering wholesale on 
little Mollie. 

When he rose to go, nothing would satisfy Miss 
Mollie but that her new friend must come with 
them to the gate. Nora complied; everyone always 
did comply with Mollie’s requests, and the trio 
walked down the bright little front path to the 


gate. 
"As they stood aying geod-bye, Mollic suddenly 
exclaimed 

‘Oh Mi Field, wi// you be my auntic 
please 

Sidney started. and glanced amusedly at Nora 
To his intense surprise, she was blushing hotly. 

In veriest pity he turned his eyes away, but a 
sudden uncontrollable throb of joy hot through 
his heart 

Why did she blush like that? A deep. painful 
blush. that spread from brow to chin, and, reced- 
ing. left her paler than before. 

‘Say good-bye, Mollie. and come along,” said 


the squire to his small niece. 

“But Ll wants to know if she will be my 
auntie, uncle I hearded your nurse say to my 
nurse dat you ought to maddy an auntie for me, 
not an old auntie like dat oder, but a_ nice, 


pitty 

“ You must look elsewhere, my dear,’ said Nora, 
calmly. 

She had quite recovered by now. 

‘But I don’t want to look oderwhere——’ began 
Mollie. 


“ Don’t be tiresome, young lady, or I won't bring 
you out with me next time,” said Sidney firmly. 
So Mollie consented to depart, but, as she kissed 
Nora, she whispered loudly 

‘I would lJore you for an auntie, and Uncle 
Sid's ever so nice!’ 

Sidney smiled as he shook hands with Nora, 
but she was grave and indifferent, and her small 
hand was cold and limp. 

Nevertheless, for the first time since he had 
made her acquaintance, the young squire began 
to hope that one day he might be able to win 
her love. 

Mollie was inclined to be a wee bit petulant 
that evening, and, after she had been put to bed, 
her nurse came down and begged the squire to go 
up to her, as nothing less would content her. 

Sidney made his way up to the night-nursery, 
wishing for that unattainable aunt, and found 
Mollie sitting up in bed and weeping forlornly. 

He had meant to be very stern, but she looked so 
pretty, and lifted up a pair of such beautiful 


pathetic eyes to his face, that he forgot all about 
ternn and set about to comfort her as best he 
could. 

“Nurse is nasty : she pulled mine hair, oh, drefful 


she began. putting up her hand to her ruffled bro~n 
curls, 
‘Indeed. sir — 
‘Never mind, nurse ; 
rather cross 
said Sidney 


t 


I think this young lady is 
I will see what I can do with her,” 
and nurse, mollified, departed, 
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* Now. sweetheart. tell me what is wreng.” 

‘P’raps | és a ickle bit cross. Uncle Sid. but I 
do want her for an auntie so drefly bad!” said 
Mollie, frankly. 

He bent down. and whispered in her ear : 

“T want her for your aunt, too, little one!” 

“Oh. does you! Dear Uncle Sid! Den ‘p’raps 
she will be my auntie soon! What of yours would 
she be, uncle—your auntie?” 

“No; my wife, Mollie!” 

She looked at him gravely with her big grey eyes ; 
then she said, softly : 

“You wants her veddy bad, Uncle Sid.” 

“What makes you think so!” 

‘‘Cause you said it like dat way.” 

He smiled at her shrewdness, and very soon she 
fell asleep, her tears forgotten, and perfectly content. 


One morning the young squire set out for a ramble 
with his little niece. They picked flowers, laughed 
and chatted, and thoroughly enjoyed each other's 
company. 

Then Miss Mollic coveted a certain branch for a 
whip, and nothing would do but that Uncle Sid 
must get it for her. 

He tried to sever it with his penknife—the knife 
slipped, and an ugly gash on his finger was the 
result. 

Mollie saw the blood, and screamed with horror. 
Then, before he knew what she was up to, she 
darted away, and was lost to view. 

But Mollie knew well what she was about She 
had seen through a gap in the hedge Miss Fielding 
walking quickly along the road. 

She now rushed after her, and soon caught her 
up. 

“Oh, Miss Field, Uncle Sid’s all blood!’ she 
gasped, and, child as she was, she saw the awful 
pallor that overspread the girl's face at her words, 

* Where? Quick, tell me where!” she said firmly, 
And Mollie, pointing, ran back, followed by Nora. 

When they came upon Sidney, looking around 
for his niece, Nora drew in her breath sharply, 
and the colour surged back into her face. 

But still it was a nasty cut, and Mollie burst 
into tears as she saw it again. 

“It must be bound up,” said Nora, quickly. 

“Unfortunately, I have no handkerchief, Miss 
Fielding: Mollie has lost it for me.” said Sidney, 
inwardly blessing Mollie, the branch, the penknife, 
and the cut, for having brought Nora on the scene. 

**T have one,” she answered, and took a morsel 
of delicate cambric from her pocket. “It’s not 
very big,” she added, looking at it ruefully, “ but 
better than nothing. Now, if you will sit down on 
the trunk of this tree, I will bind it up for you 
in a moment.” 

Her coldness had vanished, and Sidney smiled 
under his moustache as he saw the pity shining 
in her blue eyes for a “mere pin-prick.” 

However, he sat down, well pleased, and devoutly 
hoped she would not be too quick over the process. 
With quick, deft fingers she bound up the wound, 
then paused, uncertainly. 

“T am afraid it will come undone: do you think 
you can hold it together!” she asked. 

Sidney put on a doubtful expression, and Nora 
exclaimed 

“Oh, I know! Now. Mr. Treherne, will you pull 
off one of these knots of ribbon! That will do 
capitally |” 

The squire looked at the pretty knots of white 
ribbon which adorned her grey gown, and shook 
his head decidedly. 

“Indeed I will not do anything so barbarous!” 
he declared. 
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Nora was kneeling on the grass, and she looked 
up with laughing eyes into his handsome face. 
* But indeed you will,” she cried, “or I 

—which comes to the same thing.” 

In spite of his protests, she made him hold his 
bandage together. and ruthlessly tore off a small 
knot of ribbon, untwined it, and wound it round 
his finger, tying it, in a bow. 

Sidney declared it hurt his finger. as well as his 


will 


feelings, and together they laughed and made 
merry, while Mollie stood by, silent and deeply 


interested. 
Sidney's heart had not felt so light for many a 
long day. Never before had he seen Nora like this, 


bright and sympathetic and mischievous all to- 
gether: and when she looked up as she tied the 
final bow. he lost his head a little, and, bending 


forward, whispered passionately : 
“Thank you, Nora.” 
She started up. 


*T—-I must hurry home now,” she said, hurriedly. 


*I—you must let me thank you, Miss Fielding, 
began Sidney, earnestly : but she interposed 
[It’s nothing. Good-morning, Mr. Treherne. 


(rood-bye. Mollie dear—no, I would rather hurry 
home alone—good-bye.” 
And she was gone, 


CHAPTER IIL. 
aden was very despondent. He had seen Nora 
‘N several times since she had bound up his 
finger so charmingly, and she was as cold as 


ever she had been before then. 
He had returned the handkerchief with many 
thanks, but the ribbon he had kept. 


He was musing sadly one beautiful warm even- 
ing, when his thoughts were interrupted by the 
entrance of Mollie. 

“Unele Sid, I’se sad,” she announced. 

“So am I, sweetheart; come, and we will com- 
fort each other.” 

She clambered on to his knee. 

* Why's you sad, poor dear?” she asked softly. 

“Why's you, little one?” 

~’Cause I—wants dat pitty Miss 
auntie,” she said. 

“Then we re both sad for the same reason, sweet- 
heart.” 

She stroked his face gently up and down with 
her soft little palm. 

“TI wants her badder 


Field for an 


‘cause you wants her too,” 


she said 

Sidney drew her close and kissed her. 

“She loves you, Uncle Sid,’ went on Mollie, 
dreamily, “cause she went white as white, all 


pale, when I told her was all blooded dat 
day.’ 

“Did she? Oh, Mollie. 
We won't be sad any more, sweetheart. 


you to a stroll, mademoiselle? 


you 


what a little dear you are! 
What say 





ce i yes ; come long, Unele Sid.’ 

So they set off. out into the stil). warm even- 
ing 

Strolling lazily along. they met Mrs. St. Albans, 
who, as usual, greeted them effusively 

‘Oh, Squire. I am in svceh a difficulty!” she 
exclaimed *T am on my way to those dear 
Wilsons, and when | came out | had w such 
intention! But I met that sweet Mrs. Wilson, 
and vvthing would do but that I must spend the 


dine with them qu/te quietly. 
Mrs. Wilson now: she is just 


{ 
evening with them, 
I am waiting for 


inquiring at that cottage how the pver woman 
who has ben so ill is getting on—so goed, you 
know. Well, my difficulty is .Vora. 
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Sidney's polite, rather bored expression suddenly 
changed. 

“Anything 7 can do-— he murmured 

“Oh, you are so hind Would you mind just 
calling, and telling Nora not to expect me till late? 
Thanks xe much; it is se kind!” 

For once Sidney felt almost fond of Nora’s grand. 
mother. 

He found 
house 

She received his message with a 
deterred, he took a seat beside her. 

* May we stay just a few minutes ! 
humbly * Mollie, perhaps, is tired, 
and———" 

Of course Nora begged them to siay 

Mollie clambered on to her knee 

“Oh, Miss Field, we’s bof sad ‘cause of you,” shi 


Nora sitting alone in the old summer. 
frown. but, un- 


he asked, 


you Set 


cried eagerly. “ Poor Uncle Sid‘s sad as sad ‘caus: 
he wants you so drefful bad for a wife; he telled 


me so himself.” 

Sidney, peeping under the broad brim of her hat 
saw—he was certain he saw--a sudden glad light 
spring into the blue eyes, that before had been so 
sad. But she turned away her head, and the hat 
hid everything but a small piece of pink cheek 

He had always admired that big garden hat, but 
now he felt he hated it 

He hesitated. Should he teli her uow, at 
how he loved her, and put an end to suspense onc 
for all? He dared not; he feared he would put 


UL 


an end to hope also; he could not. If only he 
dared ! But—— 
“Mollie, if you worry me about that, ! shan't 


love you,” said Nora, calmly. 

Mollie pouted. but did not answer, 
fell upon the trio. 

Sidney thought and thought. Cov// he have 
fancied that light in her eyes’? He must have! Why. 
she was utterly indifferent to him, rather disliked 
him than otherwise. He must give up all hope of 
ever winning her. But it was very hard; and why 
had she gone pale that day? He gave a great sigh, 
and just then Mollie broke the silence. 

Unnoticed, she had been studying Nora's 
thoughtful face. Now she said very softly : 

* Poor dear, Ise so solly for you!” And, as her way 
was, she gently stroked the girl's soft cheek. 

It was too much. Coming as it did on 
sadness, it unnerved her 

She struggled, bit her lip, but a great tear fell 
splash on to the little caressing hand 

* Uncle Sid, she’s c' ying. Oh, uncle! Poor dear!” 

Sidney turned, and seeing, in spite of the hat, a 
pair of blue eyes full of tears, forgot everything but 
how he loved her 

Something in the expression of those eyes sent a 


and a silenct 


sad, 


Nora's 


glow through him, and yently he put his arm 
around her and drew her close. 
“My darling. my darling, what is it? he 


whispered tenderly. 

And Nora. suddenly giving way altogether, buried 
her face in his coat-sleeve and wept. 

Mollie’s mouth drooped, and she began to whimper 
dismally. 

But her uncle, for once. did not notice her 

He could heed nothing, think of nothing. but that 
his love was resting in his arms, and that she was 
in trouble. 

* Nora. Nora, don't cry sv, darling Let me comfort 
you, dear. Ah! it hurts me. Nora,” he whispered ; 
and the sobs began to grow less 

Very soon she raised an April face, 
and sunshine. and tried te draw away 

But he held her fast, and his heart 
she could feel its great throbs 


all showers 


beat so that 




















ell me you love me, that you will be my 
wife and Mollie's aunt, and ‘den L will let you 
vo, he said 

{ small, a very small, “ Yes” was her answer, 
and, true to his promise, but first kissing her 
tenderly, he let her go 


Then they sat for a while, happy, but rather silent 





“Nora, why have you always been so cold to 
me he asked presently. 
*J—oh, Mr. Treherne—— 
“ Sidney 
“Well, Sidney then, it’s horrid to tell, but I 
must My grandmother—we do not get on to- 
gether—she never liked me, because my mother 
“Oh, Squire, I'm in 
Dp g and when we came here, she 
nh. s gan about you directly before I had 
n you—she said I—I was to be nice—and pleasant 
und try make you like me, and— 
‘Never mind. darling: [ understand he inter- 
upt d 
He drew her closer, and whispered 


gut why wer 


I : 
“I determined I 


you so fe? ribly cold to me, dear. 


would. not be nice at first, and 
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then—then I had to put on that manner, because I 
grew—-I was afraid of showing 
* What!” he whispered. 
" My real feelings.’ 
* And what were they °° 
Then she raised her head, and, looking straight 
into his eyes, answered softly : 
“Only one feeling—love !° 
Both were too happy to say more. 
tripping back 
“You not 


Mollie CAM 


sad Uncle Sid,” she said, rather 


nine, 


reproachfully 
“No; happy, little one—sv happy that I feel us 
if [—— 


such a difficulty !’ 


Must burst put in Mollie. 
Sidney laughed out aloud 


Let me introduce you to your future aunt.” 
he said. 

Mollie gave a great cry of joy, and proceeded to 
hug them both. 


When they parted at Nora's gate. she bent and 
whispered in Mollie's pink little ear: 
“I'll be such a nice auntie to you, darling. 


M. W. 














IS FAMILY 





T° has been 
rf truly = said 
A that the 


family is 
the cradle of the 


nation, and that 
the prosperity 
and security of 


the State depend 
entirely upon its 
family life. It is 
in the home that 
the future citizens 
and the future 
statesmen 
trained, and it is 
there they receive 





are 


tHE BI 


Hor OF 


GLOUCESTER, 
land Fox, Piecadilly, W.) 

those formative 
Which are to shape their lives, and 
ultimately control the destiny of the nation. 
Everything, therefore, which tends to elevate 
and sanctify the home life is of the greatest 
importance, and the most vital influence in 
every Christian household is undoubtedly the 
regular observance of family worship. 


OL Ghocecersher +1 opeahal 


(Dr. Ellicott’s Autograph.) 


influences 


But there is a very real danger that, in the 
hurry and pressure of modern life, this sacred 
institution should be neglected, and the family 
life deprived of that daily fellowship which 
unites the members in the holiest of all ties, 
and induces that spirit of reverence which 
Was never more needed than it is to-day. 


Believing that the opinions of recognised 
leaders of Christian thought on this most 


important subject would be valuable, 
we have addressed 
to them the ques- 
tion which heads 
this paper; and it 


is sadly significant 


very 


— 


that, of the nine- 
teen answel re- 
ceived, eleven are 
in the aftirmative, 
six ar neutral, 
and only two 
state thet the 
practice is not 
dying out. The 





Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, the Bishop THE 
of Ripon, and the ¢ 


BISHOP OF RIPON, 


Baker Street, W.) 


PRAYER DECLINING ? 





aged Bishop of Gloucester all agree in thinking 
that the custom is to some extent declining, 
though at the same time Dr. Boyd Carpenter 
and Dr. Ellicott both assert that it is difficult 
to give a really definite answer to such a com- 
prehensive question without diligent inquiry, 
Dr. Parker says: ‘There can be but one 
answer to the question whether family wor- 
ship is declining: in my opinion, it is almost 
extinct.” Equally emphatic is the testimony 


of the Rev. Dr. Macmillan, Moderator of the 
Free Church of Scotland, who states: “Il am 
afraid the custom of family worship has to a 


My Dear Sir, 


There can be but one answer to 


the question whether Family Worship ia de 


clining. in my opinion it is almost 


I am. 


(As Hua —~ 


great extent fallen into abeyance in Scotland, 
Business has become so exacting and engross- 
ing that there is no 
time to spare for the 
sacred exercise, while 
the nights are filled 
with so many lec- 
tures, amusements, 
and engagements of 
various that 
there is no desire left 
for it in the midst of 
so many excitements. 


faithfully yours 





sorts, 





That which would 
have supplied the 
best remedy for the 
restlessness, sensa- i, MACMILLA, 
lionalism, and oma ERPS 


tevialism of the day, 

which would have diffused peace and content- 
ment throughout the dwelling, is by a strange 
fatality never tried at all, or, if tried, in too 
many cases speedily abandoned, and the re- 
ligion of the country, without the rootlets of 
widely tbhroughont 
home, is withering from 
want of proper nourishment and support, 

Dr. John Watson, who is better known ds 
lan Maclaren, writes: ** Wit 1in the sphere per- 
sonally known to me, the custom is on the 
decline,” and ‘*‘ A. K. H. B.” (Dr. Boyd, of St. 
Andrews), fully out Dr. Macmillan’s 


branching 
in danger of 


family 
every 


prayer 


bears 
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opinion, for he 
says: “I can- 
not speak with 


authority, but my 
impression is that 
dwellings 
prayer is 


in lay 
family 
not maintained as 
it used to be in 
Scotland in = my 
hoyvhood,.” 





We have — re- 
ceived an inter 
esting letter on 

THE REV. JOHN WATSON, the subject from 
D.D. the Rev. Hugh 
—_— Price Hughes, the 


Superintendent of 
the West London Wesleyan Mission, which we 
lenso, 


quote in es Mr. Hughes gives it as his 


that 


consequence of 


opinion ‘Family worship is declining in 
the terrible 
petition of modern life, especially in great cities, 
| realise the difficulty most) painfully ino my 
own household,” he says. ‘Our children have 
morning worship in the schools they attend, 
but nothing for the 


hurry and com- 


can compensate loss of 


the family altar, I have long thought that 
it is a very excellent arrangement to have 


evening prayer immediately after tea, where 
that arranged, so as to secure the 
wesence of the youngest children at evening 
In some quarters there is a_ten- 
substitute daily worship in the 
Christian sanctuary for family prayer, but I 
that mistake, 
entirely opposed to the teaching of the New 


can be 


worship. 
dency to 


believe this is a great and is 


Testament, In these days the world is too 


813 


much with us, and men are in far too great 
a hurry to make money. The all-pervading 
Mammonism is injuring everything, and few 
things than the quiet and reverent 
family prayer, which was so great a_ blessing 
in the past.” 


more 


Yiny deat Vi . 


1 Gannsl fecal wa salary. 
Bil my ft punt uw hal wt lay duly) 
Fecssiby ha 
wh 54 ot Sttead as uy by hk 


jane uh rd] ‘ 
Ultbyd 
— 


‘ah 
yw at wan laid Y b 


+ 
7 
‘ 


Not only does 
family prayer carry 
with it daily bless- 


ings, but the extent 
of its holy influences 


can never be esti- 
mated, 
A true story is 


told of a poor sailor 
lying very ill in the 
hospital of a seaport 
far away from his 
for a long while to be 
by every appeal that was 
addressed to him by an 





He 


uninoved 


home. seemed 
entirely 


earnest 


missionary, but at last the 
JS atu pm has a goo! man began to. sing to 
c G him these lines from the 08rd 
4 rn Cid ~ P ‘ l . 
J : — —_ a ee, salm : 
I--S harf 2Z SK £ a7 x : 
(4 
t y “Such pity as a father hath 


7 


a as a a 


a tT! tS Omg~ 8 « 


JnAy “he ee 


4 
Miz &- 


4 Cry ane A A—~—Ce 


Remus 


ae fK W/, A oO a. 


ee 


(Evrtract from Dr. 


Mucmillan’s letter) 





ALL. y 


eX: 


or 


Unto his children dear, 
Such pity shows the Lord to such 
As worship Him in fear.” 


- 
— 

Ae He had not finished the verse, 
when the sick man, rising sud- 
denly on his elbow. exclaimed 


*Man, | haven't heard that 
since | heard my old father 

— sing it at family worship.” 
, At once the reserve and eal- 
jo-F . lousness of the poor fellow 
( broke down, and through = the 


influence of that recollection he 
was led to vepentance shortly 
before he died. 
Not the least 
the letters we 


one 


significant of 
have received is 
fron Dr G. F. Pentecost, 
Who was formerly a colleague 
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Deer Sir, 





I] am very much afraid that family worship is declir.ing,in 





consequence of the territle hurry snd competition of modern life,es- 





pecially in great cities. I realise the difficulty most painfully 





in my own household. Our children have morning worship in the 





schools they attend, but nothing can compensate for the lose of the 





family altar. I have long thought that it is a very excellent ar- 





rangement to have Evening Prayer immediately after tea, where that can 





bs arranged, so a6 to secure the presence of the youngest children at 






evening worship In some quarters there is a tendency to substitute 































G@aily worship in the Christian sanctuary for family prayer, but ! 
believe that is a great mistake and is entirely opposed to the teach- 
ing of tae New Testament. In these days the world is too much with 
us and men are in far too great a hurry to make money. The ali-pervad 
ing Mammoniem is injuring sverything and few things more than the 


quigt and reverent Family Prayer,which was seo great. a blessing in the 


past. 


Yours very sincerely, 
hte Bag tee 
4 
of Mr. Moody in viously stated, only tw 
evangelistic work, received) which take 


wide acquaintance the Rev. George Barre 
with Christian is so well known from 


in this country “Speaking from obsery 





States. Dr. Pen- ship is not on the deel 
THE REV. H. PL HUGHES, tecost feels com- there is the same deli 
id and Co, Oxf pelled to state his used to be observed in 

belief that the 

ordinance of family prayer is declining: but 


he says he regards the daily assembly of the L 
family to read the Bible and lift the heart to x, Pawndy Aka 


Robert PL Downes) says: To am sorry te he 
ani Why we A 


record iy strong impression, based on the 


different Christian home for every Sunday 


of family worship is very decidedly declining. 
This is largely due to the modern rearrange- 
ment of life, which makes it inconvenient for 


hours suitable for the children. You will do 





and has a very and these are from Dr. 
tt. Dr Wright, who 


households both the British and Foreig 


aw great service by calling attention to this (Ertract from Dr, Pentecost’s letter.) 





question in your 
widely circulated ma- 
gazine.” 

The Dean of Canter- 
bury (Dr. Farrar) feels 
unable to give a de- 
cided answer to the 
question as to whether 
the practice is falling 
into abeyance, but he 
says: “| have more 
than once urged the 
importance and _ bless- 
ing of it”; and it is 
very vefreshing to 
turn to the opinion of 
the Rev. Mark Guy 
Pearse, who believes 
that at any rate there 
is no declension in the 
morning observance 
of family prayer, al- 
though he thinks that 
present-day — circum. 
stances prevent — the 
gathering together at 
the end of the day to 
aus great an extent as 
formerly. 

As we have _ pre- 
oO answers have been 


a veally hopeful view, 


William Wright and 


his connection with 
) Bible Society, says: 
ation and) experience, 


amd in the United ob am strongly of opinion that family wer- 


ine. -F do not) think 


iberate solemnity that 


the conduct of family 


GOT alu HE 


(iod ino prayer and thanksgiving as the 

greatest safeguard of the home. (ANS ahhin palit hea ASS 
We have also an expression of the same 

opinion from the editors of Great Thoughts ples ef (rah. vo Mw 

and the British Weekly, for the former (Dr, : 


Ss ia ONO 


experience of one who is entertained in a ad, 
‘| es ; ier MWh jw oatly by Ain 
and Monday in the year, that family worship és & a 
declining among Christian people generally ” < Wann baw A Frm, Abs 
and the latter (Dv. Robertson Nicoll) states: » 
“So far as my experience goes, the practice /\, f ity 

i 


the parents and servants to have worship at £ 























this may be accounted for by 
alertness in all departments 
activity; but I do not think 
diminution in earnestness.” In 
his letter, Dr. Wright quotes 


worship, and 
the growing 
of human 


there is any 


the course of 


) bo We Kae 
lhe Mex 
wines to pec hit 
sh he J | en nye 
han Tu Cx a oo A 
kaJotine 
Peron, 9X A 
fan i ~ drke Seg, 


i Lheut Furvar’s letter) 
one oor two interesting instanees which 
have come to his knowledge. He is ae 
quainted With a lacly who, on the death of 
her brilliant husband, began and continued 


family worship, whilst her sister commenced 


sthe practice at the suggestion of 
and Dr. Wright further states 


cently heard of one of our greatest 


ind continue 
vodly servant : 
that he bias ve 
ind most successful diplomatists, who, in the 


midst of the most 


pressing diplo 
matic and social 
duties, lias al 
ways found time 
for family wor 


ship, morning: sone 
evening. 

Dr Barrett, of 
Norwich, does not 


feel able to give 
au very general 


reply to the ques- 
tion addressed to 
him, but, so far 
as his acquaint- 
ance with other 
households than 
his own is con- 
cerned, he knows 








PENTECOST, 


of few pre fessedly 


Moff j 
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Christian 
homesin which 
worship is not 
observed 
either at the 
beginning or 
at the end of 
the day (or at 
both). “1 
should,” he 
“regard 
it as an evil 
sign for the 
Christian life 
of Englandif it 
were true that 
one of the most 
valuable of the 
instinctive 
pieties of the 
heart was becoming obsolete among us.” 
With these weighty testimonies before us, 
we are reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that family worship is becoming much less 
common than it was a generation ago. What- 
ever the causes may be, the position is a very 
and demands the earnest 
sideration of all members of the Christian 
Church. Philip Henry, the father of the 


says, 





THE 


Photo: 8 


DEAN OF CANTERBURY, 


4. Walker, Regent Street, W.) 


serious one, con. 


great) commentator, wittily said: ‘ Prayer 
and = provender hinder no journey.” and 
surely the individual life. as well as the 


family life, will be strengthened and sustained 

throughout the day by a few minutes spent 

in the morning round the family altar. 
~They that honour Me | will honour” is as 


true now as in the days of Eli, although 
We many not be able to entirely endorse the 
| . 


ca 


Case ; 
peat 


(Autograph of the Rev. Mark Guu Pearse) 
following extract from a sermon delivered by 
an old Chester divine at the beginning of last 
century : 

* Praying 
from more 
are aware of. 
of the distinction 
dence makes between 
though God is pleased 
it remarkable, as in the story which is 
credibly related of a certain village’ in 
the canton of Berne in Switzerland, consisting 


families,” he said, “are kept 
mischiefs than they themselves 
They are not always sensible 
which a_ kind Provi- 
them and _ others, 
sometimes to make 
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of ninety houses, which, in the year ; 
1584, was all destroyed by an earth- Durty, 
quake except one house, in which g ‘ , il 
the good man and his family were at o An nok aa ae “tH 
that time together praying. That pro- : : 
mise is sure to all the seed of faithful 
Abraham: ‘Fear not, | am thy shield.” 
It is possible that the heads of many 
households have a consciousness of their f, . . 
own weakness, and that this keeps them YQ; gt Efixinn >» [ 7 b> vy 
from commencing the practice of family es s : ‘ 


devotion. When Robert Flockhart, the Cope e, Opevehsresnty mor 
-—- ’ te 
Edinburgh street preacher, whose me P 445° S; a 

moir was written by Dr. Guthrie, went a fart 
home after his conversion to his father’s here ier) Papoose 
house, he urged the old man to com- 7 - j 

mence the practice of family prayer. 


(Fucsimi'e of first page of Dr. Wright's letter.) 


The important thing is to begin, and we 
have a suggestion to make which we feel will 
be even more generally acceptable than the 
Stet as OA foregoing. In households where family prayer 

Sais Glrcin% bee NOW 2AeTUb ag ym has been neglected, or in which it has never 
= —— ; been commenced, we would strongly urge 











THE REV. WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. that a beginning should be made at once by 
the members assembling at the most con. 
venient time and joining together in reciting 
“But, Robbie” was the answer, “To can the Lord's Prayer. This simple form of 
nae pray.” worship would remove any difficulties which 
‘Very well, father,” replied his son, ‘just might otherwise present themselves, and it 
tell the Lord that, and that will do for a would inevitably lead on in the course of 
heginning time to more extended family devotions. 


A. P. & 


Plo tiryard oS Ge Bin Cuil 
Soe folie Clan ho Op J Pyflans Fv oem Oa 


[hat- Cas gtk tant Libnaeth 4 Ak, ha Min fiefs 
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(From bi Barvretts letter.) 
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IN CATHEDRAL SQUARE. 


A STUDY IN 


STILL LIFE 


3y Kathleen Watson, Author of “Litanies of Life,’’ Etc. 


= OT only at life's even 

tide, but also for 

countless thousands 
at each day's even- 
tide, the motto is 
“Going home.” You 
see it in their faces, 
relaxing visibly at al 
most every step from 
stress and strain and 
hardness of the day, 
if you watch them 
crossing the old Ca- 
thedral Square in the 
sunset hour. There 
they gather from the crowded city 
highways round, those cf the weary 


\ mes whom the blessed hour has 

set free from desk and office, shop 

4 and workroom, factory and dock- 

{ * yard, far and near. And across 

“Ty the wide open spaces, which have 

. been so silent all the busy day, it 

as though new life was surging, 

elling, rising Into song, so that if one, accus- 

tomed to the sounds and silences around him, 

nd the seasons of them, was awakened suddenly 

lust then from long, deep sleep, and asked what 

time of day he thought it was, he would not need 

to mark where the shadows lay upon the wall: 

he would raise himself and listen, and, hearing 

below his windows the swift flow of that human 

ndercurrent, that throb as of one mighty common 

pulse, he would say: “Oh! it’s evening time ; 
d the people are coming home.” 


lf you watch in Cathedral Square when the 
in is low in the sky, and the river mists rise up 
‘though to hush and hide the travail of the city 
from your ken, and from the further side of that 
grave approach so tenderly and mournfully called 
“The Bridge of Sighs,” the great hill of the Necro- 
polis stands out in sharp relief against the flame 
ind azure of the west, and from all around you 


there breathes the subtle fragrance of antiquity ; 


ii you wait and watch and think a very little, you 
ost feel the burden of the day slipping, 
stealing from you in the peace and sweetness of 


hat hour, And it may be then that you 


594 


fall to thinking, one by one, of the stories that 
cluster still around the closes and the wynds of 
that ancient square as thickly and as tragically 
as ever they did when it and the world were 
younger by six full centuries than they are 
to-day. 

Often when I wait there in the twilight 
shimmer, and think of the things I know, | hope 
that one day some sweet, skilled writer of romance 
will come along and know them too, and dip his 
charmed pen into the rich, deep stores of human 
weal and woe that are waiting for him there, and 
weave them into a delicate, costly whole which 
shall thrill the listening land to issues of laughter, 
love, and tears. But as yet I see no signs of the 
wheels of his chariot approaching, and in the 
meantime, lest he should tarry still in coming, 
there are one or two small things the which, were 
I to die to-morrow, I would rather I had first told 
you of to-day. 

Every evening at the quiet hour, there passes 
swiftly across the square the pale young mechanic, 
whose sister lies dying slowly before his eyes. 
The other day he had a great soft bunch of 
crimson roses in his hand, and his eyes were 
bright with some happy wonder, and the shadow 
of a smile was on his lips. The thought of his 
story always brings speeding to my mind John 
Whittier’s gentle lines 


* Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, ° 
Where love its arms has opened wide, 
Or man for man has calmly died, 
I see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master's head ! 
Whereby, while differing in degree, 
As finite from infinity, 
The pain and loss for other's borne 
Love's crown of suffering meekly worn, 
The life man giveth for his friend, 
Become vicarious in the end; 
Their healing place in nature take, 
And make life sweeter for their sake.” 


While the story itself is, how he was intended 
for the ministry ; how his every boyish aim and 
aspiration pointed to the falfilment of that great 
work alone; how, as the gates of Alma Mater 
were about to be flung open to him, and life's 
chief blessedness namely, to be able to live 
according to one’s light—almost within his grasp, 











the care of a sick sister and two small brothers 
was suddenly thrust upon him ; how a stranger 
came to him offering him wages high enough 
to support them all if he would bind himself 
for a stated time toa certain branch of mechanical 
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Nathan Nowise. For fifty years he was a door. 
keeper in the Cathedral close at hand, until 
infirmity laid him low, and God called him from 
his daily work to what was greater work, perhaps, 
when He said : “* Nathan, lie still for Me.” 








been a rare fine 





“This must have 



















work for which he already had a considerable 
private repuigtion. Then they tell how he pressed 
his lips together while his face grew white and 
his eyes large with despair, and he asked to be 
left alone to think. How presently he came back 
to them from that silent smokeless battle, saying 
only, and with a smile, like a flower upon a 
vrave : “Right you are! I’m your man.” 

And if the rare fine tight that is now so often 
on his face must be accounted for, it may be that 
he has learnt that there is a ministry of the work- 
shop as well as of the sanctuary, and that the 
heavenly vision and the crown of life are fm 
faithful workers in both alike. 

[t is Nathan Nowise who will never weary 
telling you that little tale, which, after all, is only 
half told as yet: and of Nathan himself there i 
a story too to tell. High up on the top tloor of 
olde t tenement ith the 


i 
one of the quare he 
! 


SIVeS, the hedridden old hin ealled 4) oulally 














sight when ‘’t was all brand new.” 


Quite alone he dwells in that little room just 
underneath the and his thoughts are 
continually with three lost loves—his first love, as 
he so proudly calls it, the grand, dim Cathedral 
with all its carved and painted glories, its rows of 
soldier-saints, the torn regimental banners crossed 
above the choir stalls, and once held up so bravely 
by the dying hands of those to whom honour was 
a dearer thing than life, and all the treasures ot 
art and memory that the old grey walls hedge in: 
his next love, the wife now waiting for him, as he 
greatly cares to think, under “the shade of saintly 
palms” in the paradise beyond the stars: and 
then, then the last love, of which he thinks the 
most perhaps, but speaks the least, the sweet and 
rare-voiced daughter, who went away one golden 
evening, when the Cathedral bells were ringing 
out the curfew, to find in the sultry sunshine 
of the great gay world what the little home would 
yom her 


roof, 


fain have hidden her from for ever. 
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no word or message has come from that sad night 
to this; but from time to time vague echoes, 
borne on the winds of rumour, have floated to 
the ancient square of how, for one or two swiftly 
flying seasons, a certain beautiful singer had a 
capital city at her feet, and that this crowned 
one was none other than the daughter of Nathan 
Nowise. Then days of darkness and distress 
would seem to have fallen on her, and according 
to the rumour her voice of gold was killed within 
her, and since then the echoes even have ceased 
When her children fall, the gay world 
passes by on the other side. 

The other evening, when I saw a fair, sad- 
faced woman coming slowly across the square, 
looking with wistful eyes to the west side, my 
heart beat high with a moment's hope to think 
that for Nathan, even in the valley of the 
shadow, there might be dearest joy at last. But, 
after all, it was not she for whom he waits and 
watches so persistently. 

Come for a moment to where he lies so patiently 
in the gable-windowed attic against the leads, 
ind you will take away, it may be, the memory 
of things that all the money in the great city could 
never buy for you, the fragrance of flowers sweeter 
and more lasting than those that the fairest 
gardens of earth can grow—the patience born of 
yain and of privation, the lovingkindness that 
thinks no evil, the merry humour that age and 
sickness do not wither, the brave unclouded faith 
whose clear shining makes it always spiritual 
noonday in that small shadow-strewn room. 

If it is the first time you see him, he will 
doubtless tell you from his store of anecdote and 
reminiscence of that particular occasion when, 
having shown the glories and the graces of his 
Cathedral to a family of Americans on tour, 
“Poppa,” standing in the hushed radiance streaim- 
ing through the world-famed Munich windows 
in the erypt, suddenly wheeled round to his first- 
born with the remark, made, Nathan is convinced, 
in all good faith : 

“Say, daughter, reckon this mouldy old show 
must have been a rare fine sight when ’t was all 


to sound. 


»? 


brand new, eh ? 
With the merits of this story—and of one other 
it is Nathan’s genial custom, one is told, to thaw 
away any stiffness or reserve which may chance 
to hang about and impede the advances of a 
new friendship. You will not know at first why 
the old clock in the corner points always to the 
hour of two, nor that it was because she died 
then, and that time has stood still: for Nathan 
ince. Nor may you ask what the little grey 
glove in the open basket on the window-sill, 
with the needle running through one of the 
For she whom Nathan waits for 
Was mending it, and singing sweetly as she worked, 


lingers, means 


OX the aftertooti of that sad and fateful day when 
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she went away—and, after all, forgot the little 
glove. So that things in that little room are 
very much as they were long ago, even to the 
Bible on the table by the bed, with the faded 
marker at the fourteenth of St. John, where her 
hand last laid it who waits for Nathan now 
beyond the stars. 

Then out once more into the old square, where 
the shadows now lie long across the way, and only 
the roof and spires of the Cathedral are catching 
the last gleams of the gold-white radiance in the 
west. The people still are threading and throng- 
ing homewards, and their style, and air, and garb 
proclaim them to be mostly of simple, low estate. 

For from that crowded city heart, where so 
many ways of life, and work, and men are meeting, 
there run out in opposite directions two great 
ways, very easily and sharply to be traced—the 
way of poverty and the way of wealth. Fashion 
and wealth have built them houses away to the 
west, far from the old Cathedral which still they 
love and venerate beyond all else that their city 
holds of great and dear, just as (if the metaphor 
may be allowed) men may sadly travel far from 
the expression of a grand old faith, yet hide its 
tenets deep within their hearts the while, as 
nobler, fairer than any that the new can teach 
them. 

But poverty builds its nest to-day in the 
quarters from which wealth has flown so markedly. 
The medizval mansions in the ancient square, 
where merchant princes and officers of the law 
once lived in semi-state, have been transformed 
into tenements of many flats, and only an old 
arched Norman gateway here, or a curious carved 
doorway there, is left to speak in lowly dignity 
of the ages that are past. The children play at 
marbles now and make mud-pies by the pave- 
ments over which cloth of scarlet and of gold 
once was laid for great dignitaries to tread on 
as they passed from their equipages into the 
stately halls where now are little homes. <A great 
infirmary has been built where stood for centuries 
the -habitation ‘whose inmates went forth in 
patient labour to make the great Cathedral what 
it is to-day--brave men who were proud to call 
themselves “free masons” in truth and deed, and 
do loyal work and be content to sign it with a 
symbol only ; and not far from the quiet square, 
the stir of engines and the rattle of machinery, 
and the blaze from many an iron and copper 
work around, do their best to drown all memory 
of a past whose influence, nevertheless, refuses 
to be gainsaid. But history repeats itself, and 
human nature is always much the same, they say. 
and eyes still watch to-day, as no doubt long ago 
they did, for some who come, and some who never 
come at all: and now, as then, with the twilight 
and the dew and the first faint stars, there steals 
a healing tenderness into hearts that may haye 
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grown careless in the heat and burden of the 
day. 

Scarcely a month ago was stilled the beating 
of a heart in which but little place for self was 
found, no matter what the pain or hardness of 
the day. A low covered-in wooden cart rumbled 
slowly across the square in the bright afternoon 
light ; outside the little inn at the corner of the 
High Street, the driver pulled up for a rest and 
a few hilarious jokes with his friend the host the 
while. It was a pauper’s funeral passing by. 

The sunbeams, striking the motes that rose from 
under the horse’s hoofs, made a pall of gold-dust 
for the lowly bier. If the dead could know and 
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have shortened his life considerably by reason 
of the poison of the mercury that day by day his 
shrivelled lungs inhaled. Yet in his presence you 
forgot to grieve for his poor misshapen body for 
very marvelling at the peace, the strange and 
deep delight that shone so constantly upon his 
face, proclaiming that he was made indeed in 
God's own image. It was the peace of one who 
treads the earthly ways with lightest footsteps: 
yet love and charity held down his heart to earth 
with golden chains, as this may show. 

‘There was a woman that he loved as women 
are not often loved perhaps, and as men of his 
calibre especially love them, and there was 
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At evening time he would sit by her side. 


smile, I think how fair his face must have been 
who silently lay there, for he always loved the 
sunshine well. He was ailing and sadly deformed 
of body, and his trade—which was to prepare and 
fix the mercury to the backs of mirrors—must 


friend that he loved almost as well. 
the friend and the woman, met, and were married. 


into his 
work was done and the people were going home 


These two, 


After that, a great quietness, as it were, crept 
life; and often in the evenings, when 
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he would turn across the square into the Cathedral, 
and drag his little twisted body into the deep 
shadows of the crypt, and there, in the nvystic 
radiance, he would ponder on the perplexity of 
life, the pain of it, the glory of it, the pity of it. 
And when the hour for closing the great doors 
drew near, he would wander towards the Bridge 
of Sighs, which joins the living city to the village 
of the dead, and, leaning over the parapet, he 
yould look down on a little square green plot 
with all the pride of loving possession lighting 
ip his wistful eyes. For out of the round world’s 
wst and trackless spaces, that tiny plot, six feet 
ww three, was his alone, a little green estate to 
shich by death alone he could attain. Yet he 
would not have sold it for a kingdom elsewhere. 

Not on the cold height of the Necropolis, where 
monuments and busts and statues lie heavily like 
frozen tears upon the dead: but in the piece 
ypportioned off at his feet for those of lowly, 
mrecorded lives, he would be laid. There, 
through the ages, almost under the shadow of the 
great Cathedral, he would sleep his last long 
sleep, he who already was feeling death’s soft 
wings brushing over him. He liked to think 
at nothing heavier than the daisies, the sun- 
shine, or the raindrops would press upon his 
gave. When at evening time the people’s faces 
were growing happy with thoughts of home, and 
the sight of the dear ones for whose sake toil is 
blessed and drudgery divine, he, too, all solitary, 
would come to the little bridge and think of the 
home which waited for him far away. Though 

i thought he would try to see it above the dim 

ue city skies, in truth it was on the small green 
plot that his eyes were oftenest fixed, since there 
—there lay the entrance gate. 

But evil days fell upon the friend he loved, 
who, justly or unjustly, was sentenced to a long 
term of imprisonment. 

“Look after them, John,” he turned round in 
the dock to say when sentence was passed ; “ look 
after them, won't you?” By “them,” he meant 
his wife and child. 

How faithfully that broken farewell charge 
was fulfilled is only chronicled in the hearts of 
one or two, though, indeed, the city records less 
noble things on tablets of gold and bronze and 
costly stone 

As other men smile who tind that after heart- 
sick labour success and fame are theirs at last, so 
a sudden glory struck across his life who knew 
that henceforth he might live its short span ont to 
her he loved. A nervous prostration laid her low, 
and through all her desolation and long sickness 
he toiled for her by day, and at evening time 
would sit by her side with the child upon his 
knees, and at night went home, often to work for 
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her again, always to hope, and pray, and care for 
her. Her rent was always paid, her fire bright, 
and food and medicine and fruit and flowers about 
the room. One day she asked him, fearfully, how 
these things could be, and he told her cheerfully 
not to bother. When his comrades told him at 
last that six months more of the work would kill 
him off to a certainty, he answered gaily that six 
months more were just what he wanted. His 
friend’s term of imprisonment would then be 
up. 

But those months were not allowed him. One 
evening he stood in the shadows on the Bridge of 
Sighs, and he knew that his beautiful home was 
very near to him and no longer far off. One 
thing only troubled him, but that very sorely. It 
was as to how for the next few weeks that dear 
and frail one would fight the battle all alone. He 
looked on to his little green estate below. Cool 
and fair it lay bathed in the twilight. Then a 
thought came to him, and very white must his 
face have grown. There was still a thing for him 
to do. 

Unfalteringly he did it, though he walked to its 
accomp'ishment with the steps of one whose soul 
is heavy laden. 

At the office of the secretary for the Necropolis 
committe? he drew up. 

“These are my burial lines, sir,” he said, with- 
out flinching. in his homely phraseology, drawing 
a paper from his pocket. 

More than once had those in authority offered 
him for his little green estate more than double 
the price he had originally paid for it. He had 
hought it years before, since when the price of a 
“lair” in any part of the grounds had gone up 
extraordinarily in value. The secretary grasped 
the situation and smiled. 

“And a very wise move on your part, too,” he 
said encouragingly, as after a few preliminaries he 
counted seven bright sovereigns into John’s work- 
marred hand. “ This’ll give you a holiday at the 
coast, and one or two other things you look much 
in need of.” 

John had been deep in calculations, and the 
result of them had made him very happy. At the 
secretary's remark he looked up. 

“ Well, yes, sir,” he answered, and all his heavi- 
ness of heart seemed laid aside. “ There is just 
one or two things that I’m a kind of sort of 
wantin’ just now.” 

That is how it was that a few days later a 
pauper funeral cart rumbled across the old sun- 
lighted square. 

Nathan again it is who loves to dwell on this 
little story. And, however it may be, we speak of 
it together always softly as though we were speak- 
ing in a church, 
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Y Father, in his * Memorials: Family 
and Personal,” ieaabe published, ce 
seribes the origin of the Parochial 


Mission Women's Association® on 
account of my Mother's share in its founda 
tion and personal devotion to its work ; 
and it was by his desire that, in 1885, 1 
took her place as a Lady Manager. 

The organisation is simple enough. <A 


woman of the people, who herself lives 





“Well, I never! It's like a present any day.” 





By the Lady Sophia Palmer. 
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Chiist, takes it AS her 


by the life of 
mission to declare this life to her neigh 
hours by words and ways they can under 
stand -and by ways long before she speaks 
directly of this her own motive spring: and 
wins them to self-respect, thrift, and to a 
practical ambition for more comfort and 
better home”—*a_ better home” meaning 
more furniture, and possibly two rooms in- 
stead of one. 

She knows their dittculties. Has not 
she worked out the problem for herself !— 
not as an experiment, but because she was 
forced to do so, or succumb and _ fail. 

As her 
lance, but works only where she is placed 
by the Association at the request of the 
Incumbent of the particular parish. Her 
suflicient, with care, to supply 
necessary wants—no more; and 
( social  con- 


name implies, she is no free- 


wages are 
absolutely 
do not remove her from the 
dition of the very poor. 

She has no other passport than her sin- 
cerity and goodwill and experienced, in- 
telligent neighbourliness, with which she is 
free to serve them all day long, and occa 
sionally also at night, when necessary. 

Of alms she may give none. There is 
no temptation to deceive her by cant, for 
she has neither money nor food to give; 
and her lack of any official costume gives 
her, for her special work, an entry on the 
footing which is the key of her success. 
She goes in and out as one of oe 
whom they would not attempt to “ take 1 
it would be impossible who erly yee 
acquaintance on simple neighbourliness, and 
take a deposit-card, ac- 
depressing e wee 


with invitations to 
companied with the 
that no bonus is given, and that while 
zoods deposited for may be of every kind— 
furniture, clothing, grocery, coals, ete.—le 
thing may be had until fully paid for. 
She calls for the deposits and coaxes for 


* Office, 11, Buckingham Street, Strand, 

















“even a halfpenny” when times are very 
had—as “it more worth while putting by 
threepence when you’ve got on again, if 
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you ve never left off quite, you see, 


And tl 


the depositors when the 


odd coppers they began 
hy thinking nat worth 
aving return to them 


solid kind. of | first 


it i nd i eo 
pel ] 1 suel 
nha t heard i 
woman -A' i she fin 
gered th heeting o1 
turned ( clothing, 


Wel { 7 el it 


ike a present anv day 


And to t 7 it trom 
ahorty l ne charity 

if \ the raising 
power t ent deposit 
ard le ! the tact 
that the money is all 

ir own, and the in 


reant and naintenance 
{ the deposits depend 
m themselves 

Often T have known 
of families giving up 
lepositing because they 
felt, now that they had 
earnt the ilue of ac 
mulated coppers, they 
night Save then with 
out the help of the 
Mission Woman and 
hile occasionally they 
an and do, generally 


they greet her with: 
‘I'll have a card again. 
I don’t know how it is, 
but there so many 


things a-t tilling for 
money and so little to 
meet it all, when the 
hildren want new boots 
UI | must have a bit 
of LIC ol l new 
t, ther nothing 
pay with, and go 


! tick now I ve broke 


Tit J wey A, and pay 
h uch price ana 
eng deceived with such 


» Ti re bach to a card, 


And a navvy\ to whom 


T urprise of 


ee aa 


qualities T wow 


cs 


* Being 


j 


please, mia am. 


was introduced at 


the door of ; iothers’ meeting (he did not 


enture in) is thus explaining his needs 


to the Mission Woman: 


am put UDO? in shopping : 


“Being but a man, 


and sinee the 


Missus died, as vou know, ma’am, I ‘ve gone 








kind, 








to get a few bits for the 
children, where you gets 
money's worth, which speaking 
woman whose poverty 


SS a 


upon in shopping.’ 


face and in her 
me, ma’am.” 

Mission Women give nothing 
are not almoners ;: 


sometimes they do on their own 
And so it happened that a friend of mine, 
her way with a miserable 
of half - a - dozen 
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She 
took them in one day at dinner-time (having 
before the empty of all but a 
bed in the corner and the children 
g the floor from a saucepan), and 
offered them “to please the children and 
get them on with their letters,” and = she 
pleaded fatigue and hunger, and begged the 


plates emblazoned with the alphabet. 


seen room 


rag 


eating on 


favour of a bit of dinner. Her hostess, 
covered with confusion, apologised ; and 
Mrs. Blore assured her that it was she 
who had ‘made so bold,” who ought to 
beg pardon, and ate cheerfully a podge of 
unsavoury mess off one of the alphabet 
plates, with a crust for a spoon. 

The next time she called she was asked 


for a deposit-eard (which had hitherto been 


scorned), and at the end of three months 
was invited to dinner for the following 
Sunday. She went, and found a table and 
chairs, knives and forks, tripe and peri 
winkles. Grace was said, and © silence 
reigned while all solemnly ate; a walk 
in the park followed (each quarter of 
London has its own park), and Mrs. Blove 


and her hosts imitated the immortal example 


of the ladies of Cranford and _ acted 
to one another with most highly bred 
SUCCESS. No sort ot surprise was sh« wh 
by Mrs. Blore, when her hosts spoke of 


‘the bedroom” in the following month, when 
she was again entertained, and suggested she 
might wish to straighten her cap and 
wash her hands, “as there’s no keeping 
clean in London,” as if it not the 
first time they had bedroem, and 
the second time they had a washing 
apparatus ! 


was 
had a 


had 


For despite good money and clever fingers, 
in this ease drink had claimed the wages, and 
after had 


s00n furnishing come pawning 
and after the first year the once happy 
‘home ” had consisted of a heap of rags in 
the corner for a bed, a saucepan, and a 
stoved-in chair 

Often again was Mrs. Blore entertained 


in fact, whenever there was a fresh glory ; 
and always all parties preserved well-bred 
immovability, until a Family Bible “ taken 


in in parts,” bound, and cushioned in a 
fluffy mat, broke the spell. One of the 
children offered to show the pictures, and 
the leave of Mr. Green, the host, being 


obtained, he lifted and dusted it and “turned 
over,’ with the children all round him, Mrs. 
Blore by his. side. Then it was that Mrs. 
Green, having washed up dinner and set out 


tea, burst out at sight of this ‘“ picture” 
“for a picture it be, I'd declare to any 
body,” she said. “And to think, Dan it’s 


all along of them alphabet plates and Mrs. 
Blore a-asking refreshment and never saying 
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nothing.” ** Liz vou ‘re right, and a beast 
I was.’ And I were’ worse,” said she. 
“That's enough, but [ll keep respectable 
now, IT will,” said Dan, and the curtain 
then fell. 


It is easy enough to sneer at the word 


*respectable’—we hardly know its meaning, 
I fear. In the thoughts and mouths. of 
the people it Is grand. lt stands for 
“worthy of honour. 

And those who rarely read their Bibles, 
never with their minds, can afford to 


scorn the Family Bible “taken in in parts,” 


which remains enshrined in a_ mat of 
woollen flowers, and sometimes is crowned 
by a vase of wax ones. It is not generally 
the Bible of the hypocrite it is eenerally 
the acknowledgment of an obligation, and 
is placed in a position of honour. Often 
also there is the cheap sible daily or con 


stantly used, which is to 
prayers, In all 
tastes, amusements, 


them like daily 
their 
the 
the 


these matters, in 


words, and ways, 


intimate, matter-of-course knowledge of 


Mission Woman gives her a power second 
to none, and = for initiatory purposes she 
is supreme. She is not at work tnstead of 


the clergy, sisters of mercy, deaconesses, ot 
trained, intellectual workers in settlements, 
men and women. In fact, she is in all but 
one inferior in education and 
training to these that I do not wonder at her 
services being often (mistakenly) considered 


respect sO 


the least useful, where small means make 
economy in agents a necessity. There is so 
little to show for her work: she cannot 
teach religion, except in its alphabet and 


“early readings,’ but she can and does bring 
the spiritual needs 
to the 
head 


Church 


as well as the physical 
their 
Baptism, to 


knowledge of and 
workers. She 


membership, to 


the clergy 
leads to 


inarriage ; but in 


all can only lead the actual further pre- 
paration and teaching is done by others. 
But all these limitations, the very in- 
adequacies of the Mission Woman’s own 
education and capacities, are the  listory 
of the one point in which she stands pos- 


sessed of a unique advantage in the helping 


of the poorest and the lowest. She really 
knows them and their ways, and does not 
know too much besides. She knows them as 
au matter of course, and they know her lan- 
cuage as she knows theirs. She, like St. 
Francis of Assisi, is fitted by the short- 
comings in her edueation for making 
known the Gospel to the pao, for first 
reaching them. She cannot but be simple; 
she has only a few words, but they are 
those used by the people, and so the 


thoughts they outline come straight home. 
She is no theologian or philosopher; she 
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A gift of half a dozen penny plates. 


has not studied Blue-books, she knows 
nothing of Adam Smith, nor of theories as 
to Capital and Labour; but she knows what 
i strike means ; what selfishness in employers 
ind emploved means: what hatred, envy, 
ind spite re and breed; what drink 
often ad te what carelessness as to the 
things of God results) in. To her” sin is 
sin, the Devil the Devil, and Christ is 
Sal 

There are three lessons experience gives 
is to helping others, and the more your 
neighbours differ from yourself in their cir 


cumstances and ways, the more need is there 
to study and follow these rules :— 


T. You must know your neighbours’ tastes 
as well as sorrows, sins, and wants. There 
is as much difference among individuals 
and classes as there is among nations. 
One mans meat is another man’s poison, 
and vice versd. This is true in every 
possible application. 

I. You mst respect their liberty and 
rights. Be patient under rebuffs, and blame 
yourself for stupidity or want of tact; it is 
a safe presumption, 

lll. You mast keep vour eye on Christ 
and the individual. Numbers stun and con- 
fuse. Keep your eye on Christ and a man— 
not millions. Take the food from Him and 
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give it, and it will, though 
see it, feed a multitude. 
When I speak of helping others, I know 
to many the very idea is impertinent. But 
this is surely because so many of us who 
wish to help blunder sorely; and 
not realise our sense of duty in 
the simplicity which 
such attempts clear 


you may not 


because 
some do 
the matter, having lost 
the call to 
ump rative Oh 
maybe, cannot 
1 
hared 


alone makes 
horn 


there 


nav, more, some, 


hlind understand what 


is to he and made known. 





THE QUIVER 


To win your way in is not easy unless 
vou open the gifts, which means 
only opening the door of the less worthy 
and worthless. You may say, “ But why 
Visit a who not want you ? 


old district- 


door by 


stranger does 
What gross impertinence ! The 
trick. How would like your 
the West End And J 
answer, it is the only way of stemming the 
tide «of . ; 
with 
old 


visitor vou 


house in invaded ? 


suftermg and want and sin” whic 


the 


word 


TIES 
the 


hold 


pepulation, and that 
true -** How hall they 














Sometimes whole 


No need, to my thinking, is 
pathetic than the need of the 
among the poor—the thriftless, 
shiftless, hapless, who are ignorant of every 
thing which this life an education 
of body, mind, and soul for the further 
life. And in helping this class efficiency 
depends —as it is recognised to do in helping 
equals—on understanding what their 
and habits mean, upon 
understanding what their circumstances 
really are; not merely what they seem. 


more urgent 
or more 
lowest class 


inakes 


one’s 


words and = also 


families go together. 


hear without a preacher (or declarer) ?”—a 
ot selt- 
knowledge, self-mastery, comfort, health; of 


declarer otf love, mercy, and help ; 


self-respect, of power to help others in their 
turn ; 
hope, victory, Joy. 

I answer, 


of saving and being saved ; of courage, 


things 
trusts. 
tastes 
what 
can 


these 
your 
what the 


you who know of 


are bound to share your gifts, 
Sut only those 
of the who understand 
all they are and do and say means, 


really win them and be the first link between 


W ho know 


poorest are, 
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the poorest and lowest class and those vreater 
helpers and more intellectual, more advanced 
teachers who will then take them in hand and 
lead them on. 

By poorest T do not so much mean in 
money, but the most ignorant, the lowest 


in wavs and circumstances. And it is’ this 
wonderful work which, as | have tried to 
show. a Mission Woman does, She Is a poor 
woman, whe for the love of God gives het 
whole being and time to help other poor 
women, and men and children too, by hen 


intelligent neighhourliness, by showing them 


that what she is im lke circumstances to 


themselves they can be. 

To those whe already are living noble 
lives her friendship is often an oasis in the 
desert while those who are sank m= sin, 
or leading wretched, thriftless lives, which 
make home a mockery to their children, 
she wins to new or renewed ideas and 
hopes, and by her own simple Ways and 


life, as much as by anything she says, they 
learn the Gospel, or are reminded of | its 
long-forgotten story. 

Truly the Incarnation is repeated and _ its 
glorious meaning and infinite possibilities 
brought home in a _ language they can 
understand: in dumb show first and then 
in a dialect (I speak figuratively) of their 
own, when often greater teachers would be 
but as barbarians, and the lesson pass over 
their pupils’ heads. 

There is no lack of Lady Superintend 
ents of the upper, middle, and also or the 
small tradesmen class to direct (under the 
Incumbent) the Mission Woman, to hold 
mothers’ meetings, to keep the accounts. 
And finally there are the Lady Managers, 
who divide the responsibility of the many 
missions, and to whom the Lady Super- 
intendents refer, and whose duty it is to 
Visit the missions and to know the 
Mission W omen. 

The expenses of management are the 
lowest possible, and no debts are incurred. 

In thirty-five years the deposits from an 
average of 120° missions amounted to 
£4106.032 &s. 23d., representing the savings 
for current use of the very poor. In 1895 
alone the total was £13,234 Is. 7d. 


Two points in these deposits are re 


markable. 
I. The depositors for coals during the 
awful strike of 1893 were the = only pool 











who did not suffer: they paid contract 
prices. 

Il. Holiday outings—generally for a week, 
sometimes more, sometimes for three or 
four days only are now deposited for by 
the very poor, and the number who do so 
is steadily on the increase. 

The Lady Superintendents find country 
places to to, and usually the railway 
companies give special return fares; the 
YeTLCTOSILYV or these companies cannot be 
tow warmly appreciated, Often whole 
families go together for a holiday outing, and 
derive much pleasure and benefit, 

Of course there is ai difference among 
Mission Women, as among every body of 
workers, and some few are much above the 
average | have described, and are fitted to 
carry on themselves the work they have 
beeun. There is also a difference as to 
power and energy among Lady Superin 
tendents ; but it) is encouraging that, with 
the exception of two Lady Superintendents 
and three Mission Women, in thirty-five 
vears all have given of their best-—soul, 
mind, body—and in all, as years have 
gone by, the outward transtiguration of the 
workers, which is plainly to be seen in its 
growing power, can only be explained by 
the words : 

“It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be: but we know that when He shall 
appear we shall be like Him, for we shall 
see Him as He is.” 

I know [ cannot explain it, but I have 
seen it, IT have lived with it—and when 
year after year I speak with these 
Parochial Mission Women and those they 
work with and under; when I hear from 
their own lips, and from the clergy, of 
lives changing and changed; when I see 
women who are changed and who are chang- 
ing others: when I hear of the constant flux 
of population and of the difficulty of 
reaching the masses, I think of the food 
being handed on and on by sinful men to 
fellow-sinners, and of the Christ standing 
watching, Who took, made, and gave ; and 
I see the Inearnation—*“ the Word was 
made Flesh, and dwelt among us: and we 
beheld His glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth "—*God in us the Hope of Glory.” 
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HE subject of individual 
accountability is one 
which it becomes us 
at times seriously to 
grapple with. As we 
read this letter to 
the Christian disci 
ples living in Rome, 
we find that human 
nature then was in 

no essential thing different from human nature 

now. The disposition to judge others was 
as prevalent then as it is now. The disposi 
tion of some to be hard on others because 
they did not conform to ‘heir ideas or come 
up to their standard, was as rife then as 
it is now. Over against this disposition the 
Apostle puts the fact of individual account 











ability. ‘ Each one of us shall give account 
of himself to God.” T am sure that this 


truth is as necessary for us as it was for 
the Romans. Sometimes we talk of family 
life; sometimes of our life as neighbours, 
as friends, as citizens. This is all necessary 


and good. But everything grows out of 
the individual life we live. Tt seems strange 


at times that this individual life should be 
able distinctly to maintain itself in the 
midst of so many forces which seek to subdue 
it. Yet it does. We have thoughts, feel 
ings, desires, aspirations, of which no one 
knows but ourselves and the Eternal God. 
The deepest life in us comes. but faintly 
to the outside. 

However much we may try to penetrate 
into the recesses of the spirit of another 
we do but partially succeed. Some men are 
very skilful in reading faces, and in dis- 
covering character from the voices of others, 
but however skilful one may be, there 
always remains enough of uncertainty to 


create doubt. The matter of individuality 
is one of the mysteries of life which we 
can explore only a little way. With all 


that is common to this great humanity, there 
is something special to each. That is the 
miracle of miracles, it seems to me; the 
wonder of wonders, and it does not impress 
us, because it 1s here before IS every hour 
and every day. 
The incompetency of human judgments. 

It is because of this individuality that no 
one can be the final judge of character and 





EACH ONE. 
By the Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., Boston, U.S.A. 


So then each one of us shall give account of himself to God.” 








ROMANS xiv. 12. 





destiny unless he be one having far, far 
more knowledge than man. It is because 
of this individuality that each case has to 
be taken on its own merits. Immediately 
we read this carefully-constructed phrase 
of the Apostle’s-‘*So then each one of us 
shall give account of himself to God ”—the 
first feeling that arises in the soul is one 
of solemnity. 

After a while another feeling comes up 


that of fairness. No other man is to 
give an account of us. Each man is to 
give an account of himself. And then an- 


other feeling —one of mercy. The words read 
as if it were not a stern judge administer- 
ing the law in public court, but a judge 
who is from the first on the side of acquittal, 
if it can be accomplished, and who with 
paternal consideration will allow us a private 
interview, all alone, no jury and no wit- 
nesses, each individual by himself giving an 
account of himself. There is much merci- 
fulness in the idea. And yet, with all the 
suggestions of mercifulness and __ fairness, 
there is no possibility of getting free from 
the sense of solemnity. It is to God that 
each is to give an account of himself. 
Surely it must be God revealed, humanised 
jn Jesus Christ, for “He hath committed all 
judgment to the Son that everyone should 
honour the Son even as they honour the 
Father.” 
duced to modify the feeling which the word 
“judgment” carries in it, there is enough left 
to solemnise the mind of all thoughtful 
people in the simple fact that each one of 
us must give account of himself to God. 
That which Daniel Webster said was the 
most important thought that ever occupied his 
mind, “my individual responsibility to God,” 
is also one of the most energising and_ prac 
tical thoughts which can oceupy the mind of 
each one of us. And specially necessary, I 
think, to be brought into the emphatic place 
in our own time, when we are apt to say, not 


Still, whatever ideas may he intro- 


as Adam in Eden is represented as saying, 
“The woman that Thou gavest to be with 


me, she vave unto me and 1 did eat,” but, 
“Under the influence of the law of heredity 
the father and mother Thou gavest me, 
they gave unto me, and I did sin.” The 
disposition which a sinning man has to find 
some reason out of himself for his evil 
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ropensities is as strong now as it was in the compliments. We put on our best manners 
old Hebrew days when the prophet rebuked and our best robe to receive company. We 


it with the words, “Thus saith the Lord, justify all this. It is right, we say, to be 
the soul that sinneth it shall die.” polite, to be amiable, to seem what you are 
Notwithstanding all we may say about not. So be it. But the time will come 


heredity and the transmission of qualities, when the light that shines into the soul of 
the fact of individual accountability remains. each will be such that anything but sin 
“Every man must give account of himself to cerity and truth will not dare to show itself. 


God When each of us finds himself face to 
This, | say, is fair, it is merciful, it is face with Christ, if we have nothing true 
solemn It wives dignity to life. There is and genuine to offer we shall be like the 


one moment in our history when all of us poor man at the feast who had not on a 


| will be called upon to explain ourselves wedding garment, and when asked why, 
istify ourselves if we can, condemn our had no reply to make. He was speech 
elves if we cannot. less. Perhaps outside, as he passed through 
The eT PLUG NESS of the Divine judy the dressing room where the robes hung 
' nt And this will have to be done in which were provided for each invited guest, 
L presence which itself will be, like the he had = plenty to say. Perhaps he was 
light, full of revelation. Have you not © one of those proud, haughty men who had 
noticed how ine the Gospel narratives men said, “/ am not the man to wear anyone 
une Waolnen in 
Christ s presence 
became truthful, 


und unrobed them 
selves of the arti 
ficial clothing they 
had cast around 
the thoughts and 
deeds——the woman 
by the well, the 
publican Zacchwus, 
and others! These 
felt that in such a 
presence — dissimu 
ition Was impos 
sible Into that 
une presence each 
of us ha to go. 
And it will be im 
possil 
hide OuUrse€ 
there in the tan 
vled jungle of our 
own sophistries 
Lhe very soul will 
lie naked = and 
open There is 
nothing cove red 
which shall not be 
revealed, or hidden 
which shall not 
be mac known. 
Then it will be 
entirely impossible 
fol any soul to be 
frivolous or insin 
cere oj untrue 


Now we live ar 
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If T cannot go in just as I am, 
not go in at all.” Perhaps out 
side he had been a very voluble man, a 
leader of infidelism, other form of 
rebellion, who could give a reason for every- 
thing and criticise things generally with 
much wit and humour’; but when the Master 
of the house confronted him, “ Friend, why 
camest thou in hither, not having on a 
wedding garment?” he was speechless. And 
may that he but represents 
thousands of others who, when the day 
that each has to account of 
himself to God, will have nothing to offer in 


livery. 
I will 


or some 


we be sure 


comes give an 


response but the confession of guilty silence. 


lt is so easy wow, when each of us seems 
to be left to himself, to justify that we do 
or are But the day will come when it 
will not be easy, when it) will be hard — im 
possible, indeed. 

li clon Theol seen of ts How LS if we 
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our life 
lessly frivolously. We 
have such hundreds just like 
ourselves to keep us in coun- 
tenance. But these hundreds 
will not be there when each 
of us to give account 
of himself to God. They 
cannot render us any sup- 

One by one we are 
one by die, 
by we go into that 
presence brightness is 
like penetrating sunlight. We 
shall have no help there from 
on earth have 
what we 
are. “Each one of us by 
himself.” Perhaps in this 
there will be a great deal of 


are using 
or 


purpose. 


has 


pe mrt. 


born, one we 


one one 


WwW hose 


those who 


helped us to be 


mercy. It may be that we 
should not like our dearest 
friend to know how untrue 
we have sometimes been. 

I know that in © other 
parts of the Scripture there 
is a record of a_ collective 
last judgment which is in- 
tensely dramatic. It seems 
almost like a great Eastern 


display of a monarch coming 


from his travels or his wars 
to execute vengeance upon 
men who have, during his 


absence, been plotting against 
his dynasty, revenging —him- 
self on the rebels, rewarding 
those who have been true to 
him. Such prophetic appeals 
to the imagination are useful. 
They hang up in the soul a 
picture which at and the same time 
purifies and enlarges the mind. — If take 
them literally we drop them down from their 
lofty position. 


CHURCH, 


Bournemouth.) 


one 


we 


There is no plain or prairie on earth 
where the general judgment could possibly 
be enacted. Already the earth has twice 
been sown with its dead. This earth is 
but a very small part of the universe of 
God; it is but one of the many cradles, 


one of the many schools from which Eternity 
fed. Is it to that 
each soul that leaves this earth has to stay 
in suspense — till general judgment ! 
After death each one of us shall give account 
of himself to God. 

What use shall we now make of this fact? 


is reasonable suppose 


some 


For of this, as of every other fact, there 
is a right and a wrong use possible. ‘The 
wrong use would be to employ it) by way 


of depression and not by way of stimulation 
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Some will be inclined to say that if we 
to live under the influence of such a 


are 

truth, life will be a slavery. We shall have 
no freedom But that would be a wrong 
use. 


Every gospel truth comes to bring freedom, 
not slavery. Have you ever thought of the 
slavery under which people in society are 
living now! Have you ever thought how 

ple tyrannise over one another? Have 
ou ever considered what thousands of people 
there are who scarcely dare move, or dress, 
oer eat, without asking whether such modes 
! The more thoroughly 


. society people v¢ 


were in proper form 
people are what is called 
the greater slaves they are. It is even 
pitiable, this gilded slavery, this giving up 
of individuality and personal responsibility, 
ind yoking oneself to some artificial style 
of life and making a religion of it: for 
that which with many such people — is 
called religion is only the slavery of the 
week with a hoiy cloak on. It is part 
and parcel of the fashionable frivolity, the 
kill-time do-nothineness of lives that have 
no liberty and no dignity. 


| hee of you to notice how St. Paul 
uses this truth. Not to enslave but to 
free the mind. A number of people tried 
to tyrannise over the Roman Christians. 
Some said “You ought to fast. You 
ought to keep Lent.” They tried to 
establish a social — tyranny. Said the 
Apostle “Let not him that eateth set 


at nought him that eateth not, and _ let 
not him that eateth not judge him that 
eateth, for God hath received him. Who 
art thou that judgeth the servant of 
another’? To his own master he standeth 
or falleth. But thou, why dost thou judge 
thy brother, or why dost thou set at 
nought thy brother / for each one of us 
shall give account of himself to God.” 

He uses, you see, this very truth to es 
tablish the fact that each man has to live 
his own individual life, and is responsible to 


God only He is writing to Christian 
disciples—-to church members, and he 


refuses to allow one type of character and 
conduct to be set up as absolute and as 
good for all In this world of ours 
the only way to be free from many 
masters is to have one ; 

Persecution comes in) comparatively mild 
forms nowadays, but it is not dead It is 
the singing of the mosquito rather than the 
grow! of the tiger, but it is alive vet The 
thought that every muut must give account 
ot himself to God is a thought which means 
lehiverance from the cruel judgments of 


bite Thacat We peace y bits Ubject to the 
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merciful judgment of God. The right use 
of this truth is in this line, that indi- 
vidually we belong to God, that he is 
interested in us individually, and that  in- 
dividually each of us must give account of 
himself. 

You may be jliving in a home where 
you receive no help religiously, where, in 
are treated with  unkindness 
Christian faith. Or, 
you may, in the business world, be so 
situated that your surroundings and in 
evitable companionships are not of your 


deed, you 
because of your 


choosing. They are not agreeable. ‘You 
would change them if you could. You 
cannot ; the iron hand of necessity holds 
you in its grasp. It will often brace you 


up and put iron into your blood if you 
remember that each one of us shall give 
account of himself to God. Learn so to 
conduct yourself in regard to others that 
you never lose your own self-respect, and then 
the judgment of the Master will be on 
your side. 

[ know the — insufferable 
many of these ungodly people, and how 
they will resort to all kinds of petty an 
noyances to irritate others. Often, very 
often, they do it because their own con- 
science is ill at ease and they are 
tormented within. But try at such times 
to recall the fact that you are another 
man’s servant, and that each one of us 
shall give account of himself to God, and 
it will be a tonic to you, a stimulant such 
as is needed to carry you over the hard 
places of life. 

The fact that God does not allow any 
man or any jury of men to be our judge 
ensures that the final judgment passed on 
us will be the judgment we shall be com 
pelled to pass on ourselves. Tt will be the 


meanness of 


only one possible. It will not be the 
judgment of ignorance or prejudice. Nor 
will it be the judgment of a fellow 
sinner. “ Himself ”—“ God ”—these two, no 


one else. It will be a judgment from 
which there will be no appeal. 

There can be no error in it—if for no 
other reason, for this, that every man’s 
character will be uncovered from its  fleshly 
concealment, and it will be naked and open 
and indisputable. It will be personal se//- 
yevelation. 

Even now character writes itself dimly on 
the face and in the voice; when any trait 
of character dominates over all other traits it 
is certain to push itself into some type of 
physical evidence It is only when there 
i vreal balance of character that it IS 


difficult to read the writing on the wall 
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and give the interpretation. Now if this 
is so while we are encompassed with this 
muddy vesture of decay, how much more 


must it be so when the spiritual body fits 
the spirit as this material body never can do. 


In each giving an account of himself 
to God no /anguage need be used. The 
soul in presenting itself before God comes 
into a light which reveals’ its” inmost 
character. The personal self-revelation will 
be inevitable and complete. It will not be 
testimony from aithout but testimony from 
within. 


There is just one othe thought we must 
forget to utter. There is a use of such 
aw fact as this, of which the Apostle reminds 
us, to which certain dispositions are liable 
the attempt to establish a false independ 
ence, and to the most amiable 
judgment of other men upon our conduct. 
To try, out of such a theme, to get justi 
for an unamiable independence, re 
senting what call the interference of 
others with ‘our views and opinions, holding 


hot 


resent even 


fication 
we 


ourselves churlishly aloof from others, is 
certainly something not to be justified. 
Fellowship must. be better than independ 
ence. If we are independent of our enemies 


we assuredly are not of our friends. We 
have met with even good men who could 
not, through some unfortunate twist in their 


disposition, work with others. They had 
the wish to do good, to be helpful and 
benevolent, but they must work alone and 


in their own way, without suggestion or 


interference from anyone else, er iwot at all. 


Now [| am quite sure that if the Apostle 
Paul were in our midst and heard us say 
that such a disposition was not Christian, 
he would not ask: “Who art thou that 
judgest another man’s servant! ‘To his own 
master he standeth or falleth.” If he cid 
we could quote St. John’s words: “If we 


walk in the light, as He is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another.” 
Most assuredly we cannot present 
members of the Chureh who hold aloof from 
and have no fellowship with other members, 
as being of the true Christian type. While 
it is necessary to remember that every one of 
us shall give account of himself to God—and 
while in respect of unehristianised 
minds, prone to pass judgment on Christian 
men, as if they had either the competency 


those 


some 


or the right, it is necessary to ask, “ Who 
art thou that judgest another man’s ser 
vant !”-—-yet freedom from impertinent 
interference is not everything in life. To 


aloof from in pride, or conceit, 
other evil ispositic 1, 


The (hie 


stant 
or from any 
be Christian. 


men 
cannot 


need reed 


longing 
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bad 
genuineness and quality of our Christian life, 


for fellowship is not a test 


of the 


When a Christian disciple finds it dif. 
ficult to work with other disciples [think 
he will find very little in’ the Apostolic 


Epistles to excuse him, much less to justify 


him. I have heard it said that the flesh 
of a hedgehog is very good eating, but J 
have never heard anyone affirm the same 
of the armour of defence with which 
the creature is clothed. “Tf we walk 
in the light, as He is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another,” is a 
coo test by which to try the quality of 


our religious — lite. How our Lord himself 
longed for fellowship ! “Could ye — not 
watch with me one hour!” And when we 


use our imagination and try to forecast the 
victorious future, there are always two facts 
of which we 


may be reasonably sure: one 
is, its freedom from sin: the other, the 
delightsomeness and excelleney of its  fellow- 
ship. Let us not, therefore, misuse these 
words of St. Paul. Let us not suppose, 
because he uses them in the interests of 
rightful personal liberty, teaching us that 
each man must live out his life as_ being 
accountable to God alone, that he for a 
moment, sanctions an unamiable  independ- 


ence, a sanctimonious or proud individualism. 


That would be to contradict himself. The 
milk of human kindness soon turns sour if 
it be not used. The wine of life turns to 
vinegar if we do not invite others to the 
feast to share it with us. 

Among the facets of life that make us 
serious this is not the least —that God's law 
for life is that nothing which remains w- 
used shall continue to live in ous. For the 
way in which we have used ourselves, our 
time, our powers, our opportunities, we 
must give account to God. It is a solemn 
thought. IL do not deny its solemnity. But 
| remember that the Judge is He who 
judged = Zacchwus the publican, and — the 


woman at the well, and the cowardly Peter 
and the dying thief; and so we have confidence 
and gladness mingling with our solemnity. 
If there be a moment in life which will 
thrill through a soul with unutterable feeling, 
it must be that moment when the word shall 
fall from the Judge’s lips: “ Well done, good 


and faithful servant. Thou hast been faith- 
ful over a few things, | will) make thee 
ruler over many things; enter thou into the 


jey ot thy Lord 


ae 
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ONE OF THE GREATEST. 
By &. S. Curry, Author of ‘ Belinda’s Baby,’’ ‘‘Closely Veiled,’’ Etc. 


(ILLusTRATED BY FRED PEGRAM.,) 


CHAPTER VII. connected with the house, doubtless. I had 
the curiosity to measure the distance. All 
told, it was barely a quarter of a mile. 
HE ladies had left the The hill is more of a mound than a hill, and 
dining-room a _ few because of its roundness and strange shape it 
minutes when Lampson _ is thought to be a burial-ground. That might 
stepped into the room account for the chapel also. However, no 
through the open win- communication has ever been found, probably 
dow. because no efficient means have been taken. 

* Bob!” exclaimed The lord of the manor will not allow any 

Tom. ** Why this melo- digging, and there is a strong local feeling 
dramatic appearance ? And 
what have you been doing 
all day ?” 

“TI didn’t want to be 
seen coming here. Your skill 
in detection has roused opposi- 
tion, and at this present mo- 
ment there are two detectives 
in the place.” 

And then he related all that 
had happened to him during 
the day, and the part he had 
agreed to take early on the 
morrow. When he arrived at 
the description of the scene he 
had witnessed at the ruins, 
Wayne put in eagerly 

“There is a passage, then? I 
was sure of it. When the 
Manor House was being got 
ready for Mrs. Strode’s coming,” 
he explained rapidly, ‘behind 
the canvas of one of the bed- 
rooms, Which had _ probably 
not been touched for two hun- 
dred years, there was found 
in the thickness of the walls 
a cupboard, which the work- 
men declared was hollow, and 
that some further hole was 
cleverly hidden. John Strode 
fetched the rector, who is an 
antiquary. And the rector has 
always maintained that, if it 
could be found, there is another 
entrance to the room. But he 
could not find out the secret 
of it.” 

“But what has that got to do with 
What Bob saw at the ruins?” Tom 
asked. 
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“I believe that is the other end,” said . “a ee™ 
Wayne eagerly. “There is a passage Al \ re 
from the cupboard, and that is its 
outlet. The old chapel was once George looked like a statue.—p. 834. 
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against the disturbance of the ruins, despite 
the legends of buried treasure and ghosts.” 

*T think he got in at the other end,” said 
Lampson, “if there is a passage. And this 
is why I think so. It was the man Jones | 
had driven from Doncaster. Soon after four 
I watched both men go down the village 
towards the Manor House. Half an hour 
later I met the man Loris returning alone. 
At six or thereabouts, this man Jones ap- 
peared from under the chapel. It all tallies.” 

“Then he has had wit enough to get into 
the place somehow,” said Tom, **and discover 
the entrance in your priest’s room, Wayne. I 
had better go up and warn Mrs. Strode at once.” 

“You will frighten her out of her wits,” 
said Wayne. 

**T will tell her husband then, and beg him 
not to tell her.” 

* But John would. He'd make a terrific 
row, and have the whole place ransacked —and 
tind nothing. The better plan would be to 
intercept them from the other end.” 

Tom thought a moment and pulled out his 
watch. 

*Tt’s nearly half-past nine. You go back 
to the inn, Bob, have your supper, and go to 
bed. Let that fellow Loris see you, or he'll 
wonder what you’re about. Then slip out: 
I'll be waiting for you at the bottom of the 
hill.” 

Lampson nodded. 

“7 will have a lantern and matches and a 
thick stick. And it’s odd if we aren’t together 
a match for Mr. Jones.” 

‘It would have been better, perhaps, if Id 
waited to see what he was going to do next,” 
said Lampson thoughtfully. 

“Tf all our suppositions are correct, he is 
probably going to take the child from Mrs. 
Strode’s care, and return him to his rightful 
owner. It would be a help if we knew a little 
more.” 

‘**My mother has started a theory about 
his rightful owner,” said Wayne; “and I 
think it is borne out. You know she still 
keeps up her interest in foreign politics. This 
afternoon, when the post came in, a rather 
strange thing happened. She had a letter 
from one of those unsettled Courts in Southern 
Europe. The reigning Prince is a most interest- 
ing character, and was educated in England 
before there was any thought of his succeed- 
ing. He married an English girl, Lady Heen 
Cadwallon, and his methods of government 
don’t appeal to some of his subjects, being 
too enlightened. The English girl died 
in giving birth to a son two years ago. 
The poor Prince was heart-broken, and the 
Opposition—that is to say, a_ section of 
barbarous malcontents—stole the baby and 
hid it away for about a month. It was re- 
covered, thanks to some English manservant 
of the Princess; now do you see?” 
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Tom jumped up with an exclamation. 
* Well, my mother’s correspondent to-day 
says that the baby has again disappeared; 
but this time she thinks it is a ruse of the 
father’s to keep the child safe. Now I am 
coming to the confirmation of all this—this 
afternoon. That little lad was on my couch 
stuffing himself with strawberries, and George, 
his man, was standing over him to see he didn’t 
choke, when mother began reading that letter 
aloud. In spite of his self-contro!l—and he’s 
got a fair share—I saw he was startled and 
keenly interested. Somehow, the truth flashed 
into my mind at once, and [ watched him. 
There was a little square newspaper, too; 
my mother dropped it, and he was upon it 
in a second, handing it to her with fingers 
which I could see were itching to snatch 
off its wrapper. This interest was so notice- 
able that I begged mother to see what 
the news in it was. Well! it said that the 
little *Tustrissimus’ had been sent to his 
mother’s relations in England for change of 
air and scenery; evidently the paragraph 
had been inspired to mislead. The tempta- 
tion to me to put my suspicion to the test 
was too great, and I took the paper and 
read aloud the titles and names of the little 
Prince. The baby instantly pricked up his 
ears, and looked at me with that funny smile 
of comprehension and toleration of all things, 
as if nothing and no one could play tricks 
with him undiscovered: he’s the cutest little 
beggar! And then he rattled off the titles after 
me, as glibly as you please, with a lot more 
gibberish. Mother looked so startled. She 
dropped_her eye-glasses, and as George stooped 
to pick them up, I heard her say softly to him 

**It is Larry, then, George ?’ 

**George looked like a statue, and his face 
was a mask of non-comprehension, as he 
answered 

*** Madaine ?’ 

“It was admirable. That was all that 
passed ; but he knows that we suspect. Now, 
Tom, go on with your plan.” 

“Then this chap who followed us and 
the man Jones are the enemies for the 
present to be confounded, Set on by some 
reward, doubtless, as we were?” 

“Yes: don’t go and think, though, that 
any harm is meant to the child. I gather 
that all they want is to get hold of hin, 
and coerce the father through him.” 

“It is no question of revolvers, you think? 
1} am afraid I don’t agree with you.” 

“Certainly not. Just bafflement, and a 
little imprisonment, if you could manage it, 
whilst the baby moves on.” 

The baby will have to go?” 

“Oh, yes, poor little chap! now they have 
found him out. He’s a jolly little lad,” 
responded Wayne; “I only wish I could have 
a hand in helping him.” 
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All that they had heard and_ supposed, 
made the friends yet the more eager that 
their plans should succeed in_ frustrating 
Larry's enemies. There was little time to 
lose. How Jones had made himself acquainted 
with the secret of the passage, if passage 
there were, between the Manor and the chapel 
was 2 mystery; but it was evident from the 
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fully. ‘ But we shall have two villains to 
settle with, remember. I must go and meet 
Lampson, as I said. But it might have been 
better that he should have stayed at the inn 
if we aren't going to explore that passage.” 
‘Bring him back here. I shall not sleep, 
and I will have the library window left un- 
fastened. I often don’t go to bed,” he urged. 


Phere was excitement in her whole appearance.—p. 837. 


words of the telegram that some plan of ab- 
duction was to be carried out the next day 
Saturday. 

‘L should be inclined to advise you not to 
explore that chapel outlet,” Wayne said after 
a long discussion; ** you don’t want to stumble 
over Jones. How would it be to await him 
in the morning with Lampson and the cart 
yourself concealed, I mean ?” 

‘It might be best,” Tom agreed thought- 


Later, Wayne had himself moved to the 
library, and when presently Mrs. Fountayne 
looked in, he welcomed the illumination which 
a talk with her might bring. 


Wayne's couch had been so placed that he 
could look across the garden and catch the 
last rays of the evening light upon the oppo- 
site hill across the valley, and yet benefit to 
the utmost from the reading-lamp on the table 
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* You saw some. 
thing? What was 
it? Shall I call 
Warson ?” 
“ Na, 
It was a 
but it is not us 
he wants; I ex. 
pect Tom or Lamp- 
son will meet all 
his requirements, 
He wanted to see 
if they were here 


mother, 
man; 


that is all, pro- 
bably.” 

A startled look 
came into Mrs, 
Fountayne’s _ bril- 


liant eyes. 

** Are you sure it 
was a& Man, 
Wayne ? Did you 
see him?” 

**Yes, mother.” 

Again he _hesi- 
tated. Should he 
confide to his 
mother that the 
figure he had seen 
had revived 4 
most unpleasant 
recollection, and 
that he had also 
recognised in a 
movement among 
the trees the soft 
drapery of _ the 
pale pink dress 
which Sybell had 
worn at dinner? 

Wayne _ loved 
Sybell dearly, and 
had full trust in 








Trembling at his nearness 


at his elbow. Mrs. Fountayne was sitting in a 
low chair drawn near the couch, and the light 
shone upon her figure and face and the quick 
movements of her delicate hands, framed in 
their soft laces, as in foreign fashion she 
moved them rapidly -in talking. 

At one side of the wide window the terrace 
fell in a sudden slope to the gravelled path 
encircling the lawn. The long centre window 
of the bay stood wide open, and the 
wind flapped the curtain and wafted in the 
scents and little summer noises. 

Wayne lay thinking, his dark 
upon the dim scene outside. 

**T fancy I saw something move,” 
denly said. 

Mrs. Fountayne looked at him quickly. 


cool 


eyes fixed 


he sud- 


she sat as if fascinated.—p. sx9. 





her ultimate dis- 
cretion. But he 
had realised how 
the sense of obser- 
vation and coercion had fretted her proud 
spirit, how she was more likely to act wisely 
if left to herself and the natural guiding ,of 
her pride, than if her ways were pointed out 
or guarded by other people. He had read 
rightly the signs of some hidden excitement in 
her manner all that day, and somewhat sadly 
had watched her disappear from the lawn 
after tea. He knew almost as well as though 
she had told him that she had had some 
communication with Baron Onheim. He had 
shown her the letter written to himself; that 
surely would be warning enough. So now, 
though he feared she was keeping some ap- 
pointment with the baron, he would not betray 
her, even to her mother. 

*T shall ring for Warson,” Mrs. Fountayne 
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said decidedly. ‘“*How do you know it is 
Tom he wants? More likely spoons and forks.” 

“If you will sit down again, mother, I will 
tell you what has happened. I can’t go to 
bed. Even when one is helpless, one’s clothes 
on suggest a certain readiness.” 

And then he told so much of the story as 
Lampson had related. 

“And you were right about that passage, 
then, all along? And you think Mr. Lampson 
was discovered ?” she asked quickly, when he 
had finished. 

“Most probably. <A detective is very quick. 
And he would want to know what use Lamp- 
son was going to make of his discovery and 
follow him. That is my reading, partly; it 
may not be all.” 

“And they are all now wandering about 
after each other?” Mrs. Fountayne remarked. 
“It is very feeble of Tom. I shouldn’t have 
thought it of him. He should have got the 
police.” 

“He has had no time, and, you see, it is only 
guess-work. All that he had to go upon was 
the advertisement, and the objectionable ap- 
pearance of the man at the station and of his 
employer. Ah!” 

For steps were sounding along the terrace, 
and in a minute or two Tom re-entered the 
room. 

Wayne turned to him eagerly. The sight 
of his sturdy strength was reassuring to his 
anxiety. 

“Well?” he asked. ‘‘ What have youdone?” 

*“Sent Lampson to bed by way of the back 
door, and nearly tumbled over someone im 
the shrubbery out there who was very anxious 
to see who we both were. One of your men 
on the watch?” 

“No,” said Wayne quietly, scrutinising Tom’s 
face. ‘*‘He has been looking in here, too. I 
expect he may be the man Lampson discovered 
at the chapel—Jones, or sent by him?” 

His tone was questioning. 

“Then I wish I had looked at him better. 
l only said, ‘All right, we’re coming in to 
bed now. Good-night.’” 

‘“And what did he say ? 

Wayne tried to hide the anxiety in his voice. 

“*Good-night, sir,’ in a non-committal way. 
if that is the man, he will be someone to 
reckon with if we come to blows. He was a 


” 


big fellow.” 
‘Did he see Lampson ?” 
‘No; fortunately not.” 
‘What have you settled to do?” 
“Take your advice. Lampson will have the 
cart ready at the inn at the time fixed, and 
shall be at the chapel by three or before.” 
“You will use this room, Tom, I hope. It 
is easy to get in and out.” 

Then he turned to his mother. 

“Sybell has forgotten me to-night, mother. 
I wonder why she has not been in to say ‘Good- 


night.’ It is getting late for her. Will you 
tell her to come before she goes up-stairs.” 

His tone betrayed uneasy anxiety, and Mrs. 
Fountayne looked at him in concern. And as 
if in answer, almost while he spoke, Sybell 
presented herself at the open window from 
the garden. 

A dark cloak was thrown around her slim 
figure, and there was excitement in her whole 
appearance as she entered, throwing , off the 
cloak, and quickly closing the window and 
shutters behind her. 

**T have something to tell you,” she said 
softly, with a catch in her breath, turning her 
eyes from Tom’s grave observation. ‘* Mother, 
sit down again. I have found—found——” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SYBELL. 


EET me once again, I beg you, this 
afternoon, in the lane where we 
I walked.” 
This note had been delivered into 
Sybell’s hands by a garden boy during the 
morning. At first nothing but anger had 
stirred in her as she read the letter. 

“This is too much!” she thought, angrily. 
*‘Am I a housemaid to steal out into a lane, 
does he think?” And then softer feelings 
prevailed. 

She recollected that she had not once been 
too proud to walk there; had, indeed, swerved 
aside gladly, in her delight at seeing her lover 
that afternoon two years ago, on her way 
from church. - 

“TI will go,” she thought proudly, recollect- 
ing the letter to her brother, *‘and 1 will 
know the truth.” 


Sybell sat motionless, as she had been 
sitting for an hour past, within a cleft of 
the cliff formed by the cutting of the lane 
along the hill, the lane which Lampson had 
at first intended to follow on his way to 
Fountaynes, and from which he had diverged. 
It was along this grassy lane that she had 
walked that Sunday afternoon, when her 
lover had given her to understand, in ten- 
derest accents of  self-effacement, that he 
would not spoil her life. She had suffered 
deeply, much more than even her mother 
had guessed, and perhaps the keenest part of 
the suffering was self-scorn that she had 
given her love to one who valued it so 
lightly. 

The whole wide plain between the _ hills 
lay spread out before her. Somehow the 
sight of Fountaynes down across the valley 
amongst its trees gave a sense of peace and 
security, acting like a balm to her sore 
spirit. Sybell’s pretty eyes, searching the 
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landscape, grew mournful as the muscles of 
the delicate eyelids drooped above them. And 
then the colour rushed into her face, and her 
breath came fast, as she beeame aware of 
the figure of a man standing within the en- 
closure of the little chapel down below. Had 
he mistaken the cart track by St. Aldyth’s 
and the Manor fields for the lane where she 
awaited him ? 

She was wearing a biscuit-coloured dress, 
a dress which would render her unnoticeable 
against the werm limestone of the cliff. She 
was not too far acove him to recognise anyone 
she knew, or to see his movements, whilst 
herself remaining unseen; but the man she 
was now observing—though in some elusive 








manner familixr to her—she soon saw was 
not the one she was expecting. 

But who was he? A groom, apparently, 
from the Manor House. <A faint wonder, as 
she watched him climb hither and _ thither. 
and finally stand under the larches, arrested 
her attention. Had he come to poke about, 
attracted by the legends of buried treasure ? 
It was a solitary, purposeless place for a 
groom to be spending his time in. 

Sybell glanced again hither and _ thither 
down the lane, along which she could see 
some distance. Still no one was in sight; 
and then a slight rustle caused her to look 
down the steep bank beneath her. Below 
her, on a lower level than her own, and 





“Do not touch me!” she cried passionately.—p 
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within a few paces cf her sequestered seat, 
half-hidden by the bole of a mountain ash, 
the man she had waited for was standing. 
A field-glass was in his hand, and he was 
intently observing, as she had done, the 
grey figure of the man below. 
" Sybell’s first impulse was to spring up and 
announce herself; her second, as her eyes 
rested more observantly on the intent face 
and figure, to crouch still further in her 
cleft of refuge. It was not she on whom 
he was so intent; she was not in his mind, 
as he was in hers. Shaken, with every nerve 
and fibre of her being trembling at his near- 
ness, she sat as if fascinated. 

He was extremely handsome; and she had 
been so young! Unconsciously, her mind 
began to make excuse, whilst her eyes, be- 
coming critical, took in the changes which 
the two years since she had seen him had 
wrought. Cruelty and hardness were written 
on his face, as well as in the clutch of the 
white fingers. With a feeling of horror 
Sybell recognised that she was afraid of him. 
She dared not uk or show herself. 

Had he seen her? How had he reached 
position unseen by her? The 


spen 
his present 
beautiful wide margins of the rutty lane, 
covered with softest turf, must have made 
his approach noiseless. 

turned her eyes in the 
direction of the baron’s intent gaze, and 
saw that the grey figure he was watching 
had moved along under the larches, and was 
now standing half-hidden — by 
their slender stems. Into her mind there 
flitted slowly a sense of stress and crisis. 

A little cloud of dust arose below—the sound 
of something falling--the same sound which 
was riveting Lampson’s strained attention 
down below, ascended through the quiet 
air to the two watchers up above. 


Sybell glanced along the dark greenness 


Presently she 


motionless, 


helow the larches. The grey figure was no 
longer there; it had withdrawn. The en- 
closure seemed empty, left to the evening 


stillness. 

And then suddenly, rising from the ground 
as it were, another man stood on a mound 
of débris in full view, for a second or two, 
of the eyes above 


shrank as the _ baron 


Sybell uttered a 
quick exclamation of surprise, and, dash- 
ing down the slope below, hurried into the 
enclosure. She watched him gain the mound 
ind eagerly greet the man who had just 
appeared, Some explanations evidently fol- 


lowed, and the baron drew from his pocket 

paper-—a letter apparently—on which the 
wrote or sketched rapidly for a minute. 
cautiously followed in the 
direction the grey figure had taken through 
and the enclosure was again left 


solitary in the glow of sunset. 
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Presently Sybell rose from her crouched 
position and walked homewards along the 
lane, her senses dazed and tired. What had 
the baron’s letter to her meant? What 
could it all mean—the scene she had wit- 
nessed? What had brought these three men 
to such a place ? 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN THE GARDEN. 


a UMMONED to Yorkshire by what seemed 
to promise a crisis in his fortunes, 
Ke Baron Onheim had walked over the 

. hill from the station in the coal village 
of Mexton—the colliery on the Fountaynes 
property which was now happily bringing 
some measure of prosperity to its master 
During some arrangements he made at the 
station, he heard enough of this new source 
of income to make him very angry as he re- 
flected on the silence with which Mr. Foun- 
tayne had treated his threat. 

He had come down on receipt of the news 
of Larry’s whereabouts, intending to take 
charge of the child himself. He had been 
startled at first in Fleet Street at sight of 
Tom, whom he well remembered and hated, 
and at the further coincidence of his little 
kinsman being sheltered so near to Foun- 
taynes, with which he had again opened 
communication. 

Sybell’s two letters—found amongst other 
papers some days before—had suggested to 
him a means of replenishing his purse which, 
properly worked, might prove more lucrative 
than the possession of Sybell herself. At least, 
it was worth trying. But he had taken care 
to word his threat so carefully as to suggest 
other than its real meaning to Sybell herself, , 
should it be shown to her; and, as we have 
seen, he had contrived that a request for a 
meeting should be conveyed into her hands. 
He had arrived in the lane later than Sybell 
expected, and when she did not appear, his 
wrath grew proportionately with his interest 
in the proceedings down in the enclosure of 
the chapel. 

After recognising and joining Jones, whose 
plans had been hastily arranged in his cer- 
tainty of being able to capture Larry, the 
baron determined to make another attempt 
at threatening or coercing Sybell. If she had 
not seen and watched him that afternoon 
herself unseen —- possibly he might have in 
some measure prevailed with her in the pas- 
sionate interview which he succeeded in 
forcing upon her that evening. 

When her mother had left the drawing- 
room to seek Wayne in the library, Sybell 
had been lured by the beauty of the night 
out into the garden. She was very unhappy, 
with the unhappiness that comes of broken 
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landscape, grew mournful as the muscles of 
the delicate eyelids drooped above them. And 
then the colour rushed into her face, and her 
breath came fast, as she became aware of 
the figure of a man standing within the en- 
closure of the little chapel down below. Had 
he mistaken the cart track by St. Aldyth’s 
and the Manor tields for the lane where she 
awaited him ? 

She was wearing a biscuit-coloured dress, 
a dress which would render her unnoticeable 
against the werm limestone of the cliff. She 
was not too far a7ove him to recognise anyone 
she knew, or to see his movements, whilst 
herself remaining unseen; but the man 
was now observing—though in some 


she 
elusive 
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“Do not touch me! 
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manner familiar to her—she 
not the one she was expecting. 

But who was he? A _ groom, 
from the Manor House. <A faint wonder, as 
she watched him climb hither and_ thither, 
and finally stand under the larches, arrested 
her attention. Had he come to poke about, 
attracted by the legends of buried treasure ? 
It was a solitary, purposeless place for a 
groom to be spending his time in. 

Sybell glanced again hither and thither 
down the lane, along which she could see 
some distance. Still no was in sight; 
and then a slight rustle caused her to look 
the steep bank beneath her. Below 
her, on 2 lower level than her own, and 


soon saw was 


apparently, 


one 


down 





she cried passionately. 
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within a few paces cf her sequestered seat, 
half-hidden by the bole of a mountain ash, 
the man she had waited for was standing. 
A field-glass was in his hand, and he was 
intently observing, as she had done, the 
grey figure of the man below. 

' Sybell’s first impulse was to spring up and 
announce herself; her second, as her eyes 
rested more observantly on the intent face 
and figure, to crouch still further in her 


cleft of refuge. It was not she on whom 
he was so intent; she was not in his mind, 
as he was in hers. Shaken, with every nerve 
and fibre of her being trembling at his near- 
ness, she sat as if fascinated. 

He was extremely handsome; and she had 
heen so young! Unconsciously, her mind 
began to make excuse, whilst her eyes, be- 
coming critical, took in the changes which 
the two years since she had seen him had 
wrought. Cruelty and hardness were written 
on his face, as well as in the clutch of the 
white fingers. With a feeling of horror 
Sybell recognised that she was afraid of him. 
She dared not speak or show herself. 

Had he seen her? How had he reached 
his present position unseen by her? The 
beautiful wide margins of the rutty lane, 
covered with softest turf, must have made 
his approac h noiseless. 

Presently she turned her eyes in the 
direction of the baron’s intent gaze, and 
saw that the grey figure he was watching 
had moved along under the larches, and was 
now standing motionless, half-hidden by 
their slender stems. Into her mind there 
flitted slowly a sense of stress and crisis. 

A little cloud of dust arose below—the sound 
of something falling--the same sound which 
was riveting Lampson’s strained attention 
down below, ascended through the quiet 
air to the two watchers up above. 

Sybell glanced along the dark greenness 
helow the larches. The grey figure was no 
longer there; it had withdrawn. The en- 
closure seemed empty, left to the evening 
stillness, 

And then suddenly, rising from the ground 
as it were, another man stood on a mound 
of débris in full view, for a second or two, 


f the eyes above. 

Sybell shrank as the baron uttered a 
quick exclamation of surprise, and, dash- 
ing down the slope below, hurried into the 
enclosure. She watched him gain the mound 
ind eagerly greet the man who had just 
appeared. Some explanations evidently fol- 
lowed, and the baron drew from his pocket 


paper—a letter apparently—on which the 
other wrote or sketched rapidly for a minute. 
Then the two cautiously followed in the 


direction the grey figure had taken through 
the larches; and the enclosure was again left 


solitary in the glow of sunset. 





Presently Sybell rose from her crouched 
position and walked homewards along the 
lane, her senses dazed and tired. What had 
the baron’s letter to her meant? What 
could it all mean—the scene she had wit- 
nessed? What had brought these three men 
to such a place ? 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN THE GARDEN. 


a UMMONED to Yorkshire by what seemed 

to promise a crisis in his fortunes, 
ho Baron Onheim had walked over the 

hill from the station in the coal village 
of Mexton—the colliery on the Fountaynes 
property which was now happily bringing 
some measure of prosperity to its master 
During some arrangements he made at the 
station, he heard enough of this new source 
of income to make him very angry as he re- 
flected on the silence with which Mr. Foun- 
tayne had treated his threat. 

He had come down on receipt of the news 
of Larry’s whereabouts, intending to take 
charge of the child himself. He had been 
startled at first in Fleet Street at sight of 
Tom, whom he well remembered and hated, 
and at the further coincidence of his little 
kinsman being sheltered so near to Foun- 
taynes, with which he had again opened 
communication. 

Sybell’s two letters—found amongst other 
papers some days before—had suggested to 
him a means of replenishing his purse which, 
properly worked, might prove more lucrative 
than the possession of Sybell herself. At least, 
it was worth trying. But he had taken care 
to word his threat so carefully as to suggest 


other than its real meaning to Sybell herself, 


should it be shown to her; and, as we have 
seen, he had contrived that a request for a 
meeting should be conveyed into her hands. 
He had arrived in the lane later than Sybell 
expected, and when she did not appear, his 
wrath grew proportionately with his interest 
in the proceedings down in the enclosure of 
the chapel. 

After recognising and joining Jones, whose 
plans had been hastily arranged in his cer- 
tainty of being able to capture Larry, the 
baron determined to make another attempt 
at threatening or coercing Sybell. If she had 
not seen and watched him that afternoon 
herself unseen — possibly he might have in 
some measure prevailed with her in the pas- 
sionate interview which he succeeded in 
forcing upon her that evening. 

When her mother had left the drawing- 
room to seek Wayne in the library, Sybell 
had been lured by the beauty of the night 
out into the garden. She was very unhappy, 
with the unhappiness that comes of broken 
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confidence and of the failure of idols. 
All through dinner every nerve had been 
on the stretch, causing Tom to notice the 
brightness of her eyes, the brilliant colour 
coming and going on her cheek, and the 
cynical nature of the remarks she had con- 
tributed to the conversation. But after a 
little the conversation took a startling turn. 

‘“Where is Mr. Lampson?” Sybell had 
asked when something was said about his 
absence. 

**I believe he is busy misleading a man 
who is after Larry,” Tom had answered. ‘He 
went off this morning with that purpose, and 
had got himself up really very well as a 
groom.” 

“As a groom?” Sybell exclaimed. 

The scene of the afternoon presented itself 
before her eyes, and she remembered now the 
air of familiarity with which the grey figure 
in the chapel enclosure had seemed to be 
invested. 

** Was he dressed in grey?” she asked quickly. 

*“Yes; he looked most horsey.” 

“Then it was he I saw. I wondered why 
he seemed familiar. What man is he mis- 
leading ?” 

**A man from London, who was telegraphed 
for by Loris, that other man I told you of, 
who was shadowing us. The whole thing is 
getting most intricate,” said Tom lightly. 

Sybell pondered what Baron Onheim’s in- 
terest in these men could be, and some sus- 
picions of the truth crossed her mind. Had 
she, Sybell, been in truth nothing but an after- 
thought, remembered because he happened to 
be in the neighbourhood upon other business ? 
Perhaps it was fortunate that this belief 
should have occurred. 

The drawing-room was too confined, with 
its look of gentle peace and security, and the 
thousand and one trifling evidences of a happy, 
assured life, for the feeling of dissatisfaction 
and unrest possessing Sybell’s spirit. She 
threw a cloak round her pretty dress, and 
began to pace the gravelled circle round the 
lawn. 

At the further end of the lawn the path, 
diverging under the beeches, inclined down- 
wards towards the bank of a little stream 
the same stream, in fact, grown larger, which 
had its spring two miles away near St. Aldyth’s 
chapel. Crossing a rustic wooden bridge, the 
path again rose through devious windings to 
the level of the lawn and the windows. 

As for the second time in her hurried pacing 
Sybell reached the little bridge, was 
startled at sight of a man’s figure leaning 
upon it. For a moment her thoughts turned 
to flight, and she half paused to retrace her 
steps. Then, even in the gloom recognising 
the tall figure, she awaited him as he ad- 
yanced to meet her. 

“‘Sybell !” 


she 
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‘Baron Onheim !” 

For a second or two they stood, striving to 
see each other's faces, where nothing was 
visible but faint shadowy outlines. The man 
put out his hand, and Sybell, influenced by 
the strange power of a strong will, let hers 
rest within it. How large and capable and 
strong that grasp when the darkness hid its 
cruelty ! 

**T have had to seek you. 
he reproached. 

**Why should I come?” Sybell asked, as, 
recollecting herself, she withdrew her hand, 

*You are pitiless. Don’t you believe that 
I have suffered, too, in this renunciation ?” 

**I do not know,” said Sybell proudly. 

**Could you not tell? Has your own heart 
through these two long years grown cold?” 

He tried to put his arm round her, but she 
slipped aside. 

**T see. [T am answered,” he said passion- 
ately. ‘‘Not thus did the girl I love avoid 
my arms.” 

“The girl you said you loved,” broke in 
Sybell, goaded to wrath by the insolence in 
his tone, “‘was a girl, ignorant, innocent, 
deluded. Now she is a woman, and knows 
what your love was worth.” 

“TI loved you truly,” he said quickly. 

“For what you thought I could bring you.” 

*‘How could I bring you to penury?” he 
remonstrated. ‘*‘Would it have been true 
love to please myself and take you away to 
a wandering life such as mine?” 

“You needn’t have wandered,” 
contemptuously. 

**What could I do? What else was there 
for me? I was exiled from Court, I was de- 
barred the army. Could you have lived in 
that mountain turret away among the hills 
without society or friends? I had not means 
enough for anything else.” 

“Yet you do not live there,” sarcastically. 

“IT? I am alone; I struggle through,” he 
replied. **A man can live on almost nothing. 
It is different for a woman. I sometimes 
scarcely know which way to turn for bread.” 

**So you levy blackmail and foster dissension 
against your Prince,” she scorned. 

**Those are ugly accusations. I do not know 
what you mean.” 

‘You know well enough. You put a price 
upon my letters—my two poor little innocent 
letters Her voice broke with anger. 

Misinterpreting her emotion, he said quickly: 

* Your letters to me are priceless; but you 
shall have them He stopped. 

“At a price, I Oh, yes! My 
brother showed me your letter. To redeem 
them would mean-a year’s income. They are 
not worth it! Let them go!” She spoke 
passionately. ‘I am not afraid! do your 
worst! Only, I grieve that I ever knew you.” 
Her voice shook. 


You did not come,” 


she said 


presume. 
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**Sybell, do not say that. I have been faith- 
ful all this time, hoping that semething might 
arise. You have not married, you care still. 
[ am in hope of better prospects; even now, 
if things go well—and they must—-my claims 
in my own land will be recognised, or my 
Prince will rue the day.” He spoke savagely. 
‘But you—you have mistaken,” his 
changing. “I asked no price. I wrote to 
your brother because I wanted to hear about 
you—for no other reason. But I confess | 
wrote in terms which I thought would bring 
a reply. It was for that only, Sybell. And 
they did not. So—I am here.” 

Again he approached, and 
placed his hand upon her arm; 
swerved aside. 

*Do not touch me!” 
**And understand, I do 
think I hate you. I wish I had never 
you. Do you think I-—I can be _ treated 
thus, and summoned to meetings in a lane, 
just when it suits you—or be dogged in my 
own home? Go! I never want 
hear of you again!” 

‘But you shall!” he exclaimed with a 
passion equal to hers. “I will give you 
something to hate me for. And if—if some 
evil, some tragedy, comes of this, blame 
yourself. I would have spared—if you had 
listened. Now I will not. At least I can 
make someone suffer.” 

“Threats!” said Sybell 
heart sinking in spite of 
refuge of the impotent!” 

For answer he flung a packet at her feet. 

“That is the value I place upon your 
letters, and all that they could bring! But 
you shali repent! You shall feel!” 


voice 


have 
she 


would 
but 


she said passionately. 


not love you—l 


seeh 


to see or 


her 
last 


disdainfully, 
herself, ‘* the 


you 


had left her, faint 
spent, her fears 


Sybell stood, when he 
and irresolute—her pass:on 
tumbling over one another. How could he 
hurt? What tragedy could follow? What 
had he gone to do? She glanced round half 
fearfully in the darkness, and hastily stooped 
to pick up the packet. lying, a little square 
of white, on the path before her. 

She hurried away from the bridge to the 
level of the lawn, where the sight of the 
long house front, with its open windows 
revealing the soft lamplight within, telling of 
security and home, seemed to come almost like 
. blow to her excited fancy. She entered the 
drawing-room, looking round eagerly. But it 
untenanted: no was there. Her 
remembered, had gone to the 
She was akout to follow, 
when the recollection of Tom restrained her. 
She stood irresolute, pondering. She must 
have comfort, restoration to some self-respect, 
went up to bed. This interview, 
with all that it had claimed of her, had bowed 
her to the dust. 


Was one 
mother, 


library to Wayne. 


she 


before she 
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The packet in her hand attracted her at. 
tention. With a half sigh—of surprise, of 
satisfaction drew near to a table on 
which stood a lamp, and laid it down before 
her. Did it truly contain her letters? Had 
she recovered them so easily—her two poor 
little letters, written in such trust and inno- 
cence ? 

The tears came at sight of her handwriting 
on the cover, and blurred into indistinctness 
the two sheets of paper she drew out. Yes, 
there they were—one which she _ glanced 
at first (the last she had written), telling her 
lover of their departure from town. It was 
not long, covering but one side of the sheet 
of paper. She turned it round, as though to 
assure herself that there was no more, though, 
in truth, she remembered every word she had 
written. Not by any means had _ Sybell 
written a love-letter. 

On the other side was something she had 
not put there—a pencilled diagram, with a 
few explanatory words, written in clerk-like 
handwriting—not the baron’s foreign scrawl, 
Sybell looked at it unregardingly, not for a 
moment or so perceiving what it was. 
Something familiar, though remote from her 
memory, then arrested her attention. In a 
flash, the recollection of the afternoon's 
closing incident at the chapel imprinted 
itself on Sybell’s brain, when she had _ seen 
a paper—this letter, as she now felt con- 
fident—in the baron’s hand. This diagram 
must be what the two men were studying, 
must then relate to what they were s0 
eagerly discussing. With increased interest 
Sybell looked at the pencillings; and as she 
looked came the recognition. 

She herself had just such another outline 
somewhere, a more careful pen-and-ink sketch 
which had made for her brother when 
the discovery of the hidden room at the 
Manor House had aroused his interest. The 
shape was the same. It was the ground- 
plan of the priest’s cupboard. She had no 
doubt whatever as to its identity. Her own 
drawing for Wayne had been too careful 
for her to be mistaken. But how could 
such a drawing be in Baron Onheim’s posses- 
sion? What could he want with it? A cold 
feeling of fear faltered up into Sybell’s mind. 
What was this man she had loved? 

She examined the lines carefully, striving 
to recollect, to recall, to piece together her 
flashes of guess-work into something which 
could guide her judgment. 


| 


she 


she 





On each side of the lines illustrating the 
inner angle of the little chamber a cross was 
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indicated, and these words were written 
above it: ** Push wall on left on either side.” 

At the junction of the angle itself was 
written another word, “ Pivot.” .Beyond this 
angle was indicated a double row of lines, the 
meaning of which she could not guess. . There 
were not more than half a dozen lines, all 
told; they were a mere hasty scrawl; and 
yet Sybell felt with a certainty of conviction 
that they were full of meaning. What was 
more, she had seen them drawn that after- 
noon—by the man Baron Onheim had _ so 
hastily gone down to meet; and they were 
drawn for his instruction and guidance. 

Some inkling of the truth wandered across 
Sybell’s brain as she remembered the titles 
Larry had claimed, and recalled the baron’s 
history. It was in connection with that baby 
that this man and those other men were 
working. Sybell felt sure now. It would all 
come clear, could she but think. But her 
brain was in a whirl. 

Baron Onheim had just left her with a threa 
What had he meant? Had he forgotten the 
diagram when he had flung the letter at her ? 
How lightly he must have regarded her, that 
he could give this man—this tool—her letter ! 
Poor Sybell tasted then to the full the bitter- 
ness that her folly and wilfulness had brought 
upon her. 

Studying the diagram more carefully, with 
aview to finding out its meaning as uncon- 
nected with herself, the word * Pivot ” fixed 
itself on her brain. 

“That means that something turns on it,” 
she thought. ‘* What can it be ?” 


* Push wall on left on either side.” 
“It cannot be that the whole walls revolve. 
How could they ?” she reflected. 


Again sl looked at the diagram. At last 

‘lL have it. Part of these two walls near 
the anzle move on this pivot; and these marks, 
these other lines are steps.” 

She sprang up hastily, the letter in her hand. 
Passing through the window of the drawing- 
room, as the nearest way to the library, she 
ran along the terrace and entered the room, 
Where, a had expected, she found her 
mother and brother and Tom. 


And the ull that she had breath to say, in 


the surging emotions in which she seemed 
environed, was—‘t | have found —found ” as 
she held the paper towards them. 


CHAPTER X. 

IN THE NIGHT. 
y \HE short summer night was drawing 
' to the hour of dawning. There was 
that indescribable expectant stillness 
in the air, that hush of Nature which 
precedes the first early twitter of the birds, 
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the first faint tinges of colour in the eastern 
sky. Along the wide valley the morning 
mists lay soft and white, effectually screening 
any movements below from eyes that might 
be watching upon the hill. 


An hour before, the soft night wind had 
gently stirred the curtains in Larry’s chamber, 
wafting them to and fro with a soft flapping 
sound, as if Nature were trying to warn off 
the approaching foe. The large room was in 
darkness, all but one corner of it, where a 
night-light, deftly shaded from the baby’s 
face, produced a faint twilight in the room. 
On the big bed—huge resting place for Larry 
sleeping, delightful playing place for Larry’s 
awakening energies—lay the little child in 
whose small being so much hope and love 
and ambition were centred. 

He had, in some restless mood, partly thrown 
aside his coverings, and lay in the dimness a 
very cherub of health and beauty, with soft 
curved white arms thrown across the lace- 
trimmed pillow. His face was flushed with 
sleep, his curls were tousled and astray, one 
dimpled hand still closed over a white lamb, 
the plaything chosen to share his ; night's 
repose. a 

Larry was beautiful always—in laughter, in 
woe, when the appeal of his dimmed eyes and 
the pucker of his lips were irresistible—never 
perhaps, than when asleep. He 
seemed crowned with some ineffable dignity, 
adding to the charm of his loveliness and 
innocence, 

Close to the side of the bed, between it and 
the door, was placed a narrow camp bedstead, 
on which slept George, austere and alert even 
in sleep, striving to keep himself trained to 
awake at the slightest sound. His ideal was 
a military one. To much formal etiquette 
Larry had to conform. It was the faithful 
servant’s method of keeping up the ceremonies 
which were Larry’s due. One hand now rested 
on the bed above Larry’s pillow within touch 
of the straying curls; the other, thrown across 
his own bedclothes, held in loose grasp a 
stick, without which George never slept. In 
the boy's early babyhood they had lived amid 
such alarms as made many precautions 
necessary, and George had not relaxed them 
when the stress had scemed to lessen. 

He had never forgotten the woe of Larry’s 
father when in an unguarded moment the 
haby had been spirited away by a woman 
servant, whom they had not suspected of 
being a spy. He had got to look upon every- 
one with caution, if not suspicion, and few 
things connected with his charge escaped his 
watchful eyes. 

If the monotonous little flap of the curtains 
had at first disturbed George’s light sleep, as 
it continued it gradually worked into a part 
of his dream, and effectually veiled another 


more SO, 
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and more continuous, if slighter sound, which 

yas occasionally audible. It was so slight, 
a mere movement of the stillness as it were, 
that to none but the most alert ears would 
it have been evident. 

A muffled movement as of the friction of 
wood with wood was followed by a silence; 
but the silence was so full of magnetism 
that it somehow disturbed George’s sleeping 
intelligence, causing him to open his eyes, lift 
his head slightly and glance at Larry. He 
deftly re-arranged the boy’s bed-clothes, which 
had been partly tossed aside, and then sank 
back on his pillow without turning his eyes 
in the direction of the sound. 

Almost as he had stirred, an ever-widening 
gap in the wall space by the fire had been 
slowly indicated by a band of dimmer darkness, 
caused by the opening of the cupboard door 
into the room. A man’s face, peering cautiously 
out of this darker would have been 
inevitably revealed if George had roused suf- 
ficiently to look round or change his position. 





space, 


Instead, he settled down to slumber again, 
with his face turned, as usual, to Larry. 


awakened—the 
thrill of 


He would probably be next 
thought occurred to him with a 
tenderness for the sleeping child—by the 
patter patter of the little soft hands upon 
his face, by the insinuation of the curving 
fingers under his closed lids, by the urgent 
“Ope, ope!” of the voice which was music 
to his ears. These were Larry’s methods of 
calling the attention of his slave immediately 
his own blue eyes opened to the morning’s 
sun. 

For a quarter of an hour no sound was 
heard, no movement made, save the flap, 
flap of the muslin against the window frame. 
The cupboard door stood now wide open, 
and the man’s face, showing dimly framed 
in the square aperture, was alert and watch- 
fil. At the end of that time, he made a 
movement, slowly lifting his body, and climb- 
ing down into the room. His movements 
were stealthy and absolutely silent. 


Before he advanced further, he turned and 
made some arrangements within the recess 
he had left, to expedite his retreat. The 
shelves, together with the blankets and 
dimities which usually occupied them, had 
heen withdrawn out of the way, into the 
narrow room below, where also a bundle of 
Larry’s garments, hastily annexed in the 


afternoon’s preliminary visit of discovery and 
preparation, awaited their owner. 

Stealing the and round the 
bed, the man stood motionless for a minute's 
gazing intently at 


across room, 


space, George's sleeping 


face, and taking in every detail of Larry’s 
attitude and surroundings. He gauged the 
difficulty of his attempt to the full, as the 


alertness of George’s attitude became gradu- 
ally clearer in the dim light. Perhaps some- 
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thing of his intent gaze penetrated to the 
slumbering man’s brain. He stirred slightly 
and in a second the observant eyes fixed 
upon him were withdrawn, and the intruder 
sank swiftly down beside the bed. He was 
fully aware of the risks he ran. The stick 
in George’s hand was probably loaded. No 
other than his deserts would be considered 
to have been meted out to him if in this 
attempt to abduct the little child he should, 
his life. 

began to 


instead, lose 

Slowly he 
its recumbent position ; 
eye fell upon a handkerchief he had _ before 
noticed, lying near Larry’s pillow. Drawing 
# small bottle from his pocket, he leant 
over the bed, and poured some of its con- 
tents on the handkerchief, which he had 
moved softly near to George’s face ; placing 
that the inspirations of the sleeper 
must draw in the faint exhalation which 
proceeded from its folds. 

He waited another minute till the slumber- 
ing man had sighed slightly, as one, over- 
come by some deeper slumber, relinquishing 
with pain his hold on some strength-impart- 
ing stay. 

With a quick movement, Jones dexterously 
raised the pillow and the child in 
his enfolding wrap, and paused breathlessly, 
as the little limbs thus slightly disturbed, 
moved, stretched, and sank again into new 
curves ;: and the beautiful parted lips, stirred 
by a little zephyr of a sigh, all uncon- 
sciously whispered sleepily, ‘* Dor,” as_ the 
boy snuggled into his captor’s em- 


raise his body from 
and as he rose, his 


it so 


sleeping 


cosily 
brace. 

Jones looked the bed. There was 
not a moment to lose if his -mission was to 
be successful. Already the paler light of the 
dawn was waxing in the room, making the 
dimness of the night-light feeble and colour- 
And then—well, he was a man working 
for his living, and for the living of a child 
whom he much the size of this one 
in his arms—about whom all that he knew 
was that he had been stolen from his right- 
ful guardians. That--whether he believed it 
or not—he had been told when his _ instruc- 
tions were given to him. So he steeled his 
heart, whilst’ his were as tender as a 
woman’s. 

In another few minutes, Larry was lying 
Betty’s dimities blankets, 

narrow walls of priest's 
whilst was swiftly and 
silently reclosing the door, and _ fastening 
up the sliding floor behind him, by @ 
wedgelike contrivance he had provided. He 
then turned to the innermost angle of the 
wall—to the secret of which his previous 
experience and successful conduct of a 
difficult detective had him the 
clue—pushing it firm steady 


across 


less. 


loved, 


hands 


and 
the 


safely on 
within the 


cupboard, Jones 


given 
and 


case 


with a 
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hand. The whole corner—a somewhat acute 
angle of carefully built masonry—revolved on 
a pivot, revealing a narrow staircase, built 
in the thickness of the wall. It was quite 
dark, but Jones’s preparations had been care- 
fully made; he had fully realised that the 
slightest failure of detail might cause the 
failure of the whole. 

It was difficult to carry Larry without 
waking him, and also the necessary light ; 
as well as to remove all traces from the 
priest's cupboard of his temporary use of it. 
A minute or two he wasted in dragging 
the things he had removed from the shelves, 
through the aperture on to the stairs. He 
was in haif a mind to replace them and their 
shelves in the position within the cupboard 
where he had found them, but it was too 
risky; and he thought that probably the 
man knew nothing about them. He knew 
from the state of the passage, and its outlet 
at the chapel, that it had long been forgotten. 

He carefully closed the revolving angle, 
and slowly descended the narrow staircase 
he had discovered. Down, down, below the 
level of the ground the man descended, 
carrying his sleeping burden, until he reached 
another room similar to the one he had left, 
except that it was hewn out of the rocky 
substratum on which the house was _ built. 
From this he felt sure that somewhere 
was hidden an outlet into the upper air: 
but he had not been abie to find it, nor 
had he troubled much to do so. Instead, 
immediately on entering 
larry’s room in the afternoon, struck on the 
secret of the cupboard, and had followed it 
ip to the further discovery of the passage. 


he had. almost 


The passage was a sinuous one, and of 
For a time it 
descended, and then began a slow ascent, 


varying widths and heights. 


nding at last in another tiny cell strewn 
with stones and rubbish, in which the dim 
and misty dawning was visible through the 
broken aperture, which Jones, in his exit 
the day before, had greatly enlarged. Having 
reached this, he paused, and looked round 
for some convenient resting place on which 
to deposit Larry Finding a stone some- 
What larger than the others, Betty’s pillow 
and its living burden were laid upon the thick 
dust which covered it. 

Jones stood for a second or so contemplat- 
ing Larry, still enveloped in his covering, his 
face looking white as that of some sculptured 
herub in the pale light of the morning. 

“He is worth his reward,” he thought: 
“there is more than one is likely to know 
bout it all, I expect, for Ximenes to be 
employed to recover him.” 

Scrambling into the outer air, he mounted 
to the level, and carefully searched the en- 
closure. He had arranged with Baron On- 
heim that the latter should communicate to 


Loris a change in the proposed rendezvous, 
desirable after his discovery of the exit at 
the chapel. He now expected to find the 
dogeart waiting in the lane below. 

He looked at his watch. It was after 
three. Loris, if he had received the new 
order, would be here. Their movements 
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Slowly descended the narrow staircase. 


would be well concealed from any hue and 
cry, even if the baby’s loss were discovered ; 
and their plans were too well laid to fear 
any later pursuit, once they got away. 

He went forwards and downwards, till he 
could see along the windings of the lane for 
a little distance. Nothing was yet visible of 
the cart: but it was still perhaps too early. 
He had calculated the time well, and the 
distance to be traversed before they intended 
to take train, in making his arrangements ; 
so he felt no uneasiness. 

He turned back towards the aperture in 
the ground, and uttered a low exclamation 
at what he saw. 

A man was advancing quickly towards the 
opening whence he himself had emerged. 
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HE road was hot, dusty, and as ugly 
as most Black Country roads are. | 
had left the train at Wolverhampton, 
and had set out for Dudley on tramp. 

Dressed as a “travelling tradesman,” or re- 
spectable mechanic in search of work, I 
purposed to see how the ticket system of 
relieving casual paupers was worked—in what 
manner and to what extent it repressed men 
dicancy; how it softened the lot of the 
unprofessional wayfarer driven to enter a 
workhouse for his night’s shelter: whether, 
in short, it did indeed solve the problem 
of \the treatment of vagrants. 

[I sat there for two hours, anxiously 
looking for a_ typical “ spike-ranger ”—one 
of those gentry who roam from casual 
ward to casual ward, and who can tell 
you with amazing accuracy precisely what 
you may expect at any given workhouse. 
[I was, in truth, in a difficulty. Certainly 
the way-ticket system was at one time in 
operation in Worcestershire; but was it 
so still?—that was the question I wanted 
answered. In any case, I had for some 
hours been doomed to spend at least one 
night in the Dudley casual ward. Apart 
from the fact that I had neither money 
nor the means of obtaining any, all my 
arrangements had been made on that basis. 

The peripatetic guide to the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, however, came not. 
So I was still in a state of doubt when, 
later in the evening, I presented myself 
for admission to the Dudley Workhouse. 

“Tf you come in here, you'll have to 
break stones to-morrow,” said the porter in 
a tone of friendly warning. 

Mistaking his meaning, I merely thanked 
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A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 


him for his kindness, and, having answered 
the usual questions, and handed over my 
pipe, tobacco, and matches, proceeded up 
the’ walk, and entered the tramp ward 
door. Little did I think, though I knew 
such a thing was possible, that thirty-six 
hours would elapse before I should again 
cross that threshold! Yet such was the 
fact. I entered the workhouse at seven 
o'clock on Monday evening; I left it at 
seven o'clock on Wednesday morning. 
Without going into much detail— for ] 
am not writing a_ description of _ the 
general system of _ relieving 
[ may say that the task set me, in com- 
mon with the other able-bodied men, was 
the breaking of thirteen hundredweight of 
stone. We all worked hard, yet my com- 
panions, notwithstanding that they were 
“ spike-rangers > who made light of ‘“ crack- 
ing” stones, were fully occupied for ten 
hours, while I left more than half of mine 
untouched. So heavy a task is far beyond 
the strength or capacity of the average 
“travelling tradesman,” and this the Union 
officials appeared tacitly to admit; for I 
was not urged on in any way, nor, I am 


“ casuals” 


pleased to say, Was there any attempt at 
bullying me. About six o'clock in the even 
ing the pauper in charge of the ward 
came to my cell, and, without saying a 
word, put down a spade, with which I 
immediately began to clear out the stones 
[ had broken. That done, I presented 
myself for my supper, which, like | break- 
fast, consisted of bread and water; ‘for 
dinner we had cheese in addition. And 
so the weary, long-houred day closed, 
though not before [I had ascertained from 
a fellow-lodger that the ticket system had 
for some time been discontinued in Wor- 
cestershire. Hence I had something t 
think about in my cell! 
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One thing impressed me _ very much 
during my stay in the Dudley tramp 
ward. Whenever I entered the common 


room, I found there two boys, aged respec- 
tively not more than ten and twelve years, 
whose mother was on the female side. 
They were evidently versed in the ways of 
, Each had retained his pipe, and 
each had a liberal supply of “hard up,’ 
mostly composed of cigarette ends. They 
also had with them a_ handkerchief con- 
taining food—food of a quality that en 
abled them to turn disdainfully from the 
boiled oatmeal supplied to them alone, and 
to hand other of the 
less fastidious adult vagrants--and that in- 
separable companion of the habitual road- 
ster, a Now, is it 
not monstrous that the making of tramps 
should be facilitated in this way? Surely 
youths of such tender years ought to be 


the road. 


it to one or 


“drum,” or tin can. 


isolated from the ordinary associates of the 
casual ward? Surely, too, they might be 
taught something while they are in work 
houses, if only to count and tell the time? 
for I have met plenty of tramps’ children 
who could do neither. Of course, no blame 
for the state of things in question attaches 
ty the officers of the Dudley Workhouse ; 
it is the system that is at fault. 

My resting-place on the following night 
should have been Kidderminster. lL re 
wived, however, to reach the borders of 
Gloucestershire, which I knew of a cer 
tainty to be what is called a_ “ticket 
county.” On _ reaching the carpet town, 
therefore, I called on a friend, and with 
his aid I was able to take the train to 
Worcester, whence I walked to quaint old 
Tewkesbury. For a way-ticket, | found, 
it was necessary to apply at the police 
thither I accordingly went, 
My name, age, height, trade, starting-point 
that day, and final destination 
the only questions asked me; and as_ to 
my replies, I need only say that I gave 
Bristol as the end of my tramp ; but on 


+ 


station, and 


these were 


receiving my pass, I saw that the con 
stable had noted, in blank spaces provided 
for the purpose, the colour of my _ hair 
and eyes, and further described me as of 
‘fresh complexion.” The object of record- 
ing such personal details, I learned subse- 
quently, is to prevent the exchange of 
tickets, to make the casual pauper keep 


to the route laid down for him. But the 
description usually given is decidedly too 
vague to be of much _ practical utility. 


Passes do 
quently, too. 


When I 


change hands, and rather  fre- 


reached the 


workhouse, my 
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ticket was taken from me, and I was 
directed into the bath-room, where I found 
a tramp drying himself. While undressing 
I looked very dubiously at the water in 
which I was to immerse myself. As 
usual, it had already done such good ser- 
vice that it ought to have been allowed 
to run away. 

* Rather dirty, isn’t it?” I remarked to 
the pauper attendant. 

“Qh, there’s only been three in it,” he 
naively rejoined. 

This was conclusive. There was no more 
to be said. But what, I wonder, is the ex- 
treme number of vagrants permitted to per- 
form their ablutions in one lot of water? 
After washing myself, however, I put on a 
cotton shirt handed me by the porter, and, 
depositing my own clothes on top of a dis 
infecting apparatus, followed that individual 
to the sleeping quarters, which here much 
resemble the wooden-partitioned cubicles of a 
model lodging-house; only the beds are of 
the plank variety, and all that softens them 
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to the wearied frame is a single rug. To 
obtain anything more to lie on is_practi- 
cally ‘impossible, for of the two rugs al- 
lowed to each casual one must be devoted 
to covering purposes 

Presently the attendant brought us a 
hunk of bread apiece, after which he came 
from cell to cell with a can in his hand, in- 
quiring, “ Want a drink?” A little alter- 
cation at the end of the passage made it 
plain that one must drink all one wanted 
at a draught. Such was supper. A _ little 
later the doors were opened again, this time 
by the tramp-master—a most humane and 
considerate official, let me say. “ All right?” 
he asked each of his charges, and on receiv- 
ing a reply in the affirmative, he bade him 
“Good - night,” and bolted him in till the 
morning. 

If I were to relate my 
tions, I should be accused of exaggeration. 
It is difficult to believe, unless you know 
something of casual wards, that there may 
be times when all your bones seem in the 
way, and when a certain kind of pillow, 
wooden, fixed, rounded, and so high as 
nearly to dislocate your neck, may strike 
you as having been designed, not as an 
aid to peaceful repose, but as an instrument 
of torture. For my part—-and I speak as 
one who has known many strange resting 
places—I never could sleep on a plank bed. 


subsequent sensa- 
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because the inmates are allowed to retain 
their clothes ; but I have never been on one 
in a workhouse (where, of course, eve ry shred 
of apparel is taken away from the tramp) 
without wishing myself, for choice, on a heap 
of broken stones by the roadside, with my 
boots under my head as a pillow. Enough, 
therefore, that we were woke at six o'clock 
on the following morning, and, after having 
eaten our breakfast a mere repetition of 
the previous night’s supper—were conducted 
into the yard. 

This was an anxious 
least—because my hands were still sore as 
a result of Tuesday’s work. Sut not long 
were we in doubt as to the work required 
of us. Our tasks were soon allotted. One 
individual, who complained of his legs, was 
given oakum to pick, six or eight labouring 
men were set in front of three-hundredweight 
stone, and the remaining four 
“casuals” ——two unmistakable “spike-rangers,” 
a painter on the road in search of work, 
and myself—were put to wood-sawing. — This 
arrangement appeared to satisfy everybody. 
Certain it is, at all events, that at half-past 
ten, the whole of the tasks then being practi- 
cally done, we were returned our tickets and 
set at liberty—-an agreeable contrast to my 
experience at Dudley. 

Referring to my _ pass, I found _ that 
Gloucester had entered on it as my 


moment——for me, at 


heay S of 


been 


{ believe such a couch is tolerable prison, “bread station” for the day, and that my 
next sleeping place 
was Whitminster. Ten 

COUNTIES OF BERKS, WILTS, AND GLOUCESTER miles before Twas 
7 entitled to anything 
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immediately started 
Mf ve aAaeT RE on my journey. For 

four or five miles I 
co 2x ‘ had a companion, an 
old soldier, whose 
route, according to his 
ticket, lay through 
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he had left me I had 
a solitary walk to 
Gloucester, which city 
I reached between two 
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and three o'clock in 
afternoon. I at 
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my pass having been 
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signed, 
directed to a 
little shop close 
by, where L was 
given half a pound 
This is 
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of bread. 


feature of the 
ticket system. In 
most counties 
vagrants cannot 
get any relies 
in the middle of 
the day—unless 
of course, the Vy 
ire detained in 
the workhouse 
and consequently 
hunger drives 
them to beg. 
Afte1 I had 
eaten my dinne 
in a quiet corner, 
I took to the 
road again. 
About three miles 
out of Gloucester 
[ threw myself 
on the grass for 
a rest. I had 
there 
long when, to my 
surprise, I saw 
coming down the 


not been 
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road I had re 

cently passed over 

the old soldier who had left me some hours 
earlier for Cheltenham. 


“How is this?” I asked, when he came 
ip to me. 

“Qh, I’ve hit on another way,” he said 
with a laugh. “TT } go with you to Whit 
minster It's no use me going round there, 
ind if it was, look at the stage they ’ve 
liven me! A man’s not a machine.” 

‘But what about your ticket!” I in 


quired. 


He drew that document from his pocket, 


eld it at arm’s length, end, with a confi 
lential nod to me, tore it in two. 

‘That for my ticket !” he said. “T ’]] get 
another, you'll see. I'll tell him IT roughed 


night 


and get a new one. 


It (slept out) last near Tewkesbury, 
little curious after 
this as to how he would fare at the Whit 
minster Police Station. It occurred to me 
tnat his way might not be as smooth as he 
supposed. But the sequel proved that he 
knew his ground perfectly. 1 handed in my 
ticket, as at Gloucester, through a little 
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* That for my ticket!” 


window, standing outside the building while 
it was signed. When it was returned to 
me, my companion gave his name in a bold, 
confident “John Smith.”- Without 
a single indication of suspicion, the constable 
made out a pass and handed it to the know- 
ing vagrant, who, as he folded it and placed 
it in his pocket, gave me a quick 
triumph. 


voice 


glance of 


Of the remainder of the day T need 
say little. The tramp ward of the Wheaten 
hurst Union is, with one exception, prac 


tically the same as that at Tew kesbury. 
The exception is that the plank beds in 
the former slope towards the feet, and are 
divided from one another by a_ partition 
only about a couple of feet high—a 
popular vagrants, who 
dislike the cell system. 


arrangement with 


If anybody wonders at this, he would not 
do so if he had been in our room that night. 
Conversation was general. till leng after 
darkness had set in. At first the talk 
was of which point it 
agreed that Gloucester 


wards, on 
was unanimously 


casual 
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provided the best “lie-down ” 
This was interesting enough in its way; 
but afterwards came _ scores of wildly 
incredible yarns, till eventually I should 
have been glad of some cotton-wool with 
which I could have stopped my ears. 


in the county. 
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distant, again too long a stage for a 
who cannot obtain proper rest, 
sufficiently fed, and who does three and a 
half hours’ hard work before he can_begiy 
his journey. 

Poor Law authorities, in certain parts of 


man 
who is in. 
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waiting 
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In the morning we were 
usual hour—six o'clock 
taken to the task yard. 
the vagrants, without 
ordered, immediately entered 
breaking cells; but an old 
and J, having shown our hands to the 
porter, were ordered to saw wood. Our task 
proved to be the dividing into short lengths 
of four railway sleepers—not a very heavy 
one, considering that had 
The other vagrants, including the old soldier, 
had then their several ways, and 
when I ready to start, I discovered 
that, by a blunder of the pauper atten 
dant, one of them had taken my ticket 
with him. In the end, however, the only 

hand—a pass recog 


SIX 
to 
stone 


or 


we a good tool. 
gone 


was 


that remained in 
nised by the counties of Wilts, Berks, and 
mine for the last 
was endorsed and altered 


pass 
Gloucester, whereas 
named shire only 
to suit my route. 
For Friday, it appeared, my “bread 
station” was the village of Newport, and 
my resting place Thornbury, about seventeen 
or eighteen say nineteen—amiles 


—_ 


was 


sume even 


THE MORNING TOILET. 
rid them 
anxious 


to 
are 


the country, when they want 
ot when they 
to cast the burden of relieving them on 
other shoulders—-sometimes pay the _ boat 
fares or ferry tolls of these pariahs. It is 


selves vagrants 


a proceeding analogous to the conduct of the 
policeman who, finding a man insensible in 


the corner 
beat, that 
f 


trouble of 


the gutter, dragged him round 
and deposited him on the next 
somebody else might have the 
taking him to the station. If 
expenditure is justifiable, would it 
the of 
police districts 
to 


such an 
not be 
wise, on grounds alone, 
for the 
approved 
and ferries? 

In passing through Newport I called at 
the constabulary station. The wife of the 
village policeman did not, for reason 
of which I ignorant, my ticket, 
but directed me to a_ shop, and | 
duly obtained my allowance of bread. I 
then pursued my way to Thornbury, whiel 

after o'clock After 
beer remarked to 


economny 
to 


assist 


bridges 


in some 


working men cross 


some 
vise 


am 


she 


l reached seven 
my 


the 


soon 
had 


officer 
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“J ill be liberated to-morrow, I sup- 
pose | am very anxious to reach Bristol 
at some time on Saturday.” 

“The rule here is to keep men in a 
cleal aay he replied. 

“The invariable rule?” I asked. 

“Yes, the invariable rule,” he said. “If 
vou entel the workhouse, you won't vet 
ou til Monday morning, for they'll 
detain you over Sunday, too. Better walk 


on. It’s only ten miles, and a good road, 


with only two hills.” 


Behold th object of the detention recu 
lation My mind was soon made up. | 
did precisely what a bond-fide “travelling 
tradesn u! would have done in like cir 
cums ( entered at 
mee n ti ist stave ot 

y tra I fully in 
tended, if I could drop 
wross a farmer who re 
gard 1 vagrants vith l 
olerant ¢ to sleep in 
a barn failing that, 
to rest To Lew houi 
by the ro le, and enter 
Bristol ear in the morn 
n. 2B I plodded 
steadiiy oO passing every 
now and again a mechanic 

navVY ho had been 
esting all day that he 
eht walk during the 


001 hours of the night, 
at last I was told 
inquiry that I was 

within tive miles of my 

destination What should 
| search for 


a sleeping place? While 


I w pondering — this 
iter, on of the happy 
hance or the road de 
ea it for 1 [ had met 
L couple f cyclists " 

lat bn l L ntleman 
ind the ma rider quite 
ontaneously handed me 

threepence -halfpenny, re 
narking that I had bette 
get something to eat on 
my journey It was this 
pleasant incident that 


shap {i my course of action 

I pressed on vith renewed 

vigoul ind ibout eleven 

clock [ arr ved at Gloucester Lane, the 

heart of the Dosserdom of Bristol. 
Obviously whatever the ticket system 

may effect in decreasing vagrancy in any 

given inty—and I believe that in this 
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particular it is successful—it does not help 
the working man on tramp. The _ relief 
given at mid-day is an excellent step in the 
right direction, and the only fault that can 
be found with it is that it is not enough. 
Doubtless man could live for a short time 
on one and a half pounds of bread per 
twenty-four hours, but doubtless man never 
will as long as he has liberty. But against 
this allowance must be set the fact that a 
nomad is expected to do a great deal of walk 
ing, whereas in non-ticket counties he is 
rarely obliged to travel more than eight or 
ten miles a day. The cardinal defect of the 
system, however, is that it makes no distine 
tion between the worthless “ spike-ranger” 


Handed me threepence-halfpenny. 


and the respectable casual wayfarer; and any 
system which fails in that respect is pro 
foundly unsatisfactory, no matter how perfect 
it may be from the point of view of a 
Vagrancy Committee. 
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Hard-heartedness dwells not with souls 3 
Round whom Thine arms are drawn; 
And dark thoughts fade away in grace, 
Like clowd-spots in the dawn. 
When we ourselves least kindly are, 
We deem the world unkind; 
Dark hearts, in flowers where honey lies, 
Only the poison find. 
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But they have caught the w 
To whom self lies displayed 
In such clear vision as to cast 
O’er others’ faults a shade. 
All littleness is from ourselves, 
All sweetness is from Thee ; 
My God! for evermore be Thou 
Fountain and fire in me. 


ay of God, 
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‘THE SKIPPER” 


By Edith E. Cuthell, Author of 


ty g|OWN in the rocky cove under 
‘ the high cliffs of Peveril 
Point stood two fishermen’s 
| cottages built tight up under 
| the cliff for shelter, and 
Steenie lived in one of them. 
He was all alone with his 
parents, for his other 





brothers and_ sisters were 
way and out in the world; big brother Bill at 
: youngest, who ought to have been 
Steenie’s companion, asleep in the little church- 
yard among the Downs. 

Yet Steenie was never lonely. For a year 
before there had come to him a playfellow out 
in the shape of a big black retriever 
dog, which his father had saved from a wreck 

the peril of his life—the only living thing 
rescued—and which Steenie had named ‘* The 
Skipper,” because a captain should always stick 


of the sea, 


to his ship, you know. 

It was Saturday, and a holiday. Steenie had 
not to trudge across the Downs to 

the village school. Father had gone 





TO THE RESCUE. 
“Only a Guardroom Dog.’ Etc. 


would find his prize, and, swimming back in 
triumph with it, lay it proudly at his little 
master’s feet, wagging his tail with joy. 

* Oh, Skipper! how bootifully-you do swim,” 
Steenie would exclaim in an ecstasy of admira- 
tion. ‘And father declares no one ever taught 
you; that you always could swim from the very 
first time you was dropped into the water as a 
little puppy. I do wish,” he went on, rubbing 
the dog’s wet head, “that I could swim. But 
father says, unless I was taught, I should sink 
to the bottom if I was dropped in, ‘cos my head 
is so heavy and full of readin’, writin’, and 
‘rethmetic ; but I think your head’s full o’ 
summat too, Skipper, for you are a clever dog, 
you know. But I do wish I could swim, ‘cos 
then father ‘ud let me row about in the flat- 
bottom punt all by my own self, and I'd take you 
too, Skipper. I do wish I could swim!” 

With which Steenie rose up with something 
of a sigh, and the pair continued their ramble 
along the shore. 





r 


ut fishing with old Thomas, their 
neighbour, and one of his sons, and 
mother told Steenie after breakfast 
that she would be out all day. 

‘Poor old Mrs. Thomas is so bad 
with the rheumatiz, along o’ these 
damp fogs, that I’ve told her I'd 
goin and help her with her washin’. 
So you be a good boy, Steenie, and 
don't you get into no mischief.” 

“I'll be very good, mother,” pro 
mised Steenie. ‘I don’t get into no 
mess or niischief now I've got * The 
Skipper ’ to play with.” 

“Il really don’t mind leaving you 
half so much, or letting you run about 
lone, now you've got that big dog 
to take care of you, like”; and mother 
patted ** The Skipper’s ” head, and he 
wagged his tail, evidently pleased 
with the compliment. 

In all Steenie’s play hours he and 
the dog were never far apart. To- 
gether they roamed the shore and 
climbed the cliffs. ‘* Skipper” was 
cleverer with his four legs’ than 


Steenie with his two. But it was 
‘The Skipper’s” swimming feats that 
delighted the boy most. His lost 


master, in his unknown past, had 
taught him a trick which Steenie 





thought splendid. No matter how 
rough the waves, the dog would 
plunge in after a bit of stick which 
Steenie threw for him. Sometimes 








his black head would remain awhile 
half-hidden in the waves. Then, at 


last, with a wonderful cleverness, he 





“The Skipper” trotted behind him.—p. 854. 
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It was one of those very still, foggy days in 
autumn; you could see but a little way out to 
sea. Up on the Downs the mist lay like a 
cotton-wool cloud, and the thick air was full of 
queer eerie echoes from the unseen world: the 
cawing of rooks, the bleating of sheep, and the 
scream of a_ seagull When “The Skipper” 
barked, his deep voice resounded from the cliffs. 

It was just a niece day for exploring along the 
shore. The tide was very low and the waves so 
small and gentie that they hardly seemed to 
break at all upen the rocks. Steenie, his stock- 





ings off and his shoes slung across his shoulders, 
splashed along, an old hairpin of mother’s in his 
hand, ready to pick out any cockle he came 
across. ‘ The Skipper” now trotted behind him, 
now tore up the cliff among the gorse-bushes 
scenting a bunny, now raced in and out of the 
water in sheer frolic. 

Steenie went on a long, long way. No need 
to hurry home to dinner, with both father and 
mother away. Had he not a hunch of bread and 
an onion in his pocket, and was not one of his 
shoes already half full of cockles? 

Presently his dinner-bell rang inside him, and 
the pair settled down under a high rock and 
munched until there was not a crumb left, though 
he turned out al his pockets to see. Then ** The 
Skipper” took an after-dinner nap, and Steenie 
amused himself for some time capturing lots of 
little crabs and imprisoning them in a tiny hole, 
from which they eseaped by burrowing under the 
sand as fast as he put them in. Growing tired 
of this game, he had just made up his mind 
that this would be the very day and the very 
tide to look for a pearly-white nautilus, like that 
on the mantelshelf which brother Bill had brought 
home from sea—when something happened. 

It was nothing much or very unusual. A small 
quiet, stealthy wave, lapping in slowly through 
an opening in the rocks, flooded the crabs’ pool 
and wetted Steenie’s feet. 

But in an instant he knew what it meant. 
The tide was coming in ! 

Steenie clambered up the rocks and looked 
about him. Out to sea rose an impenetrable 
yall of mist. Behind him, he could dimly dis- 
cern through the fog the outline of the cliff. 
As he looked, another wave, larger and deeper 
came swilling in. Steenie knew that he had no 
time to lose. 

To return the way he had come was mani- 
festly impossible. He elimbed the rocks behind, 
landwards, with many a slip and a sprawl, many 
a bruise and a cut, for they were slimy and 
slippery and covered with black seaweed. 

Then suddenly, when he succeeded in reaching 
one point higher than the rest, he saw in front of 
him a broad deep dark channel of water, barring 
his way to land 

Steenie glanced around him, very frightened. 
He knew that in the fag he must have wandered 
far out to the rocks at Peveril Point, and there 
been caught, as it were, on anisland. These were 
the treacherous rocks against which mother had 
so often warned him—rocks lying out far beyond 
the Point, uncovered only at low water, but re- 
maining so for awhile after the tide had swept 
in between there and the cliff. 





THE QUIVER. 








A cry of dismay escaped Steenie; but for al} 
answer, another stealthy wave swirled round at his 
feet and a sea-gull laughed mockingly from the 
cliff above. 

Steenie hurried to climb to the highest. point of 
the rocks, and then remembered ‘ The Skipper.” 
He looked round, he whistled, he called, but 
the dog was nowhere to be seen! 

“Oh, Skipper!” exclaimed the little boy in an 
agony of despair. ‘** You've never gone and left, 
me all alone? Oh, Skipper! come back, come 
back! I might ride ashore on your back, as you 
can swim so well. Skipper! Skip—per! Hi! 
Come here, good fellow! Come on, Skip—per! 
Skip—per 

Steenie’s voice died away falteringly, echoed 
back to him from the wall of fog, seawards and 
the gaunt, grey, ghostly cliffs behind. 

He recollected mother, busy far away at Mrs, 
Thoimas’s wash-house, out of all hearing. He re- 
membered father and the other men out fishing, 
the Cove deserted, and, now, even ** The Skipper” 
disappeared ! 

Steenie felt forlorn and forsaken indeed. Sitting 
down on a rock he lifted up his voice and howled 
as if his heart would break. 


CHAPTER II. 


OE THOMAS had not gone out fishing with 
his father and brother. He had walked over 
to Winstaple to fetch some medicine for his 

mother’s rheumatism. He was returning in the 
afternoon, and had just reached the top of the 
cliff path which led down to the Cove, when he 
heard a deep bark proceeding from the foggy 
depths below. Another minute, and “ The 
Skipper” bounded to meet him—‘‘ The Skipper” 
wet and dripping and evidently in a great state 
of excitement. 

“Down! old man,” cried Joe, patting the 
dog, and turning off to the path that led to his 
own cottage. 

*“*The Skipper” looked disappointed. He rana 
few yards down the other path which led to 
Steenie’s home, wagged his tail imploringly and 
barked again. 

But Joe took no notice, and proceeded on his 
way. 

‘‘The Skipper” ran on to his own home. He 
tore sniffing round the house, and scratched at 
the back door, which stood ajar, till it flew open, 
and then bounded in. 

Thereby disturbing Mrs. Lil, the white cat, 
who lay, as usual, snugly asleep in father’s arm- 
chair. ‘‘ The Skipper” stood in front of her and 
barked rudely and noisily, then turned away in 
disgust, and searched the house in vain. Not a 
soul was at home. 

Then he trotted up the hill again and turned 
into the Thomases’ cottage. His joy knew no 
bounds when he found mother there, hanging 
out the washing in the garden. He jumped 
round her, barking. He ran a few yards down 
the path, and stood barking at her to follow. 
At last he actually seized her apron between 
his teeth and tried to draw her along with 
him. 


























‘Get along, Skipper!” remonstrated mother, 
‘I’m busy. 


“Why, what 


oe; “he went on 


asked 


me as I came 


dog, I wonder?” 
like that with 


ails the 


lown.” 
Mother stopped short, a clothes-peg in her hand. 


‘What ails the dog, d’ ye say? Why, ain't the 
boy with him?” 
‘I ain't seen him about,” responded Jove, ** but 
the fog’s that thick 
And he’s wet, wet; he’s been in the sea 


She let old Thomas's beautifully washed, best 
shirt drop in the mud, and tore off down 


he path to her cottage. 


Sunday 


‘The Skipper” followed. gut he, knowing 
vhat she did not, waited at the gate. 

Mother gave one hasty glance round the 
tchen, one terrified and unanswered cry of 
Steenie !” and then rushed out again. 

fhe Skipper” barked with joy, and = ran 
hounding on before her down to the shore. 
Mother ran after him, fear giving her wings. 


Joe follow ed. 


Once on the beach, the headed for the 
fast-narrowing strip of sand towards the Point. 
‘The Point, Joe, the Point !” shrieked mother. 
Oh! the child! The child!” 
lhe Skipper” was the first to reach the spot 
shore ended, and the tide had already 


dog 


where the 





“THE SKIPPER” TO THE RESCUE. 


**VYou bide still a moment,’ said Joe.’ 





p. 856. 
reached the cliff. Away, out in the fog, the 
rocks lay off the Point. He paused a moment, 


as if to encourage the others, and then plunged 
into the water. 

Joe Thomas threw off his coat and stooped to 
unlace 

* There's yet,” he cried, glancing round 
at familiar landmarks. ‘* The rocks ain't covered 
yet, I’m sartin! I'll follow the dog: he knows 
where he is!” 

Joe and ** The Skipper” vanished into the mist, 
and mother, left alone upon the shore, flung her 
apron over her head with a gesture of despair. 

Meanwhile Steenie, feeling himself utterly 
deserted, both by man and beast, sat awhile 
howling on the rock, chilled to the bone by the 
raw fog, and the “‘cruel crawling foam,” creeping 
every moment nearer and nearer. 

Yet he remembered at this moment’ what 
mother had told him about God being always 
near him, ready to take care of him. God, he 
knew, could do everything ; God could see down 
through the fog and see how miscrable he was, 
and lonely and frightened, and that he could 
not get home. 

Ha! what was that? A splashing from behind 
a rock. Had the tide reached him at last? 

Steenie jumped up, feeling sure the worst had 
come. 


his boots. 
time 
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someone @'st 
black head 
next minute 
and a bound 


But jumped up too. 


appeared out of the water, and the 
sprang upon the rock and greeted 
Steenie with a bark and a shower of spray. 

* Oh, Skipper cried Steenie, in 
joy, flinging his arms round the dog's neck. 

“Oh! you're there, are you, youngster?” It 
that answered; ‘ you bide still 
u'll slip off,” he went on, half 


was Joe's voice 


a moment, o1 


A familiar 


“The Skipper” himself, with a shake 


a flutter of 


swimming, half wading up to the rock. “ Now 
give us a hand. You've got to come for a ride 
on my back, same as if you was a babby agin!” 
At any other time Steenie would have strongly 
resented being called a “ babby.” But now he 
was too happy to care, and thus, pick-a-back, did 
he reach the beach and his mother’s arms. 
‘*How funny!” laughed Steenie, half throttled 
with hugging; ‘“‘ mother crying and ‘The Skipper’ 


barking, both ‘cos they're so glad!” 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


JULY 18TH St. Paui at Thessalonica and Berea. 
To read—Acts avii 12. Golden Text—ver. 11. 
AY after earthquake and gaoler's 
conversion at Philippi the 
fetched Apostles 
anxious to get 
rid of them—afraid lest should 
themselves get into trouble for 
scourging Roman citizens un- 
condemned. Apostles pass on 

through Macedonia te Thessalonica. 

I. Preaching (1—4). Place. Synagogue of Jews. 
Three Sabbaths in succession. St. Paul’s fame as 
learned Rabbi prebably preceded him. Would be 
invited to read and speak—as before at Antioch 
(xiii. 15), and Christ at Nazareth (St. Luke iv. 17). 
that Jesus of Nazareth was 

Proves from their 
(Is. liii. 


magistrates 


from prison 


Subject. As always, 


the expected Messiah. own 
Scriptures that Christ must suffer 
rise from the dead (Ps. 10). 

Result. A few Jews believed, great many Greek 
proselytes, and many women. 

Lesson. My word shall not return to Me void. 

iI. Persecution (5—9). From Jews. Envy of the 
Apostles’ success leads on to hatred 
mob, a disturbance, 


3) and 
xvi. 


malice. 
attack 
Jason’s house, hoping to give the Apostles up to 
They being away, 
the believers are taken before the magistrates on 
charge of attempted sedition—teaching another king 
thani the Roman emperor. They are “bound over” 
to keep the peace. Apostles safe for the time. 

Lisson. Blessed are they which are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake 

III. Reading (10—12). Another journey. 
hurried off at night—not from fear, but prudence 
—as Christ directed Matt. x. 23). 
Berea—preached as before from Jewish Scriptures. 
How different conduct 
Searched for themselves. 
readiness to learn. 

Result. Word of God proved powerful. 
convinced of the truth and converted 

Lessons. 1, Christ is the power 
salvation to everyone that believeth. 

2. Search the Scriptures. They testify of Me. 


and 


Jews collect a create 


the mob. Jason and some of 


Apostles 


(St. Came to 


to other Jews! 
minds, 


of Bereans 
Had inguiring 
Many 


of God to 


The Bible always Right. 


If my compass always points to the north, I know 
how to use it; but if it veers to other points of the 
compass, and I am to judge out of my own mind 
whether it is right or not, I may as well be without the 
thing as with it. If my Bible is right always, it will 
lead me right; and as I believe it is, so I shall follow 
it and find the truth. 


JULY 25TH. 


To read—Acts 


St. Paul Preaching in Athens. 
22—34. Golden Tezxt— 
St. John ir. 24 


xvii. 


Jews followed St. Paul to Berea. His friends 
brought him to Athens, where he waited for Silas 
and Timothy to follow him. Was much distressed 
by the numerous idols, took every opportunity of 
and the Resurrection. Some of 
the learned men (philosophers) asked him to explain 
his new teaching. He stood on top of flight of 
steps on Mars Hill, an eminence in the city. 

I. The Sermon (22—31). The Subject—the “Un- 
known God” to whom he had found an altar built. 

The Hearers. The Athenians, eager for novelty 
even in religion. More than other nations given 


preaching Jesus 


to worship of deity. “Too superstitious "—i.c. un- 
or. devout to excess. 

therefore 
nor any offering men 


usually religious ; 

God is 
temples made with 
can give, as all things come from Him. 

God is Governor of world. Has formed all 
men as great brotherhood. Has given each 
race its limits (Deut. xxxii. 8). Orders times and 
seasons by His will—c.g. boundaries of Israel fore- 
told (Gen. xv. 18), and length of their sojourn in 
Egypt (Gen. xv. 13) 

God is Author of life. All life comes from Him 
—bodily life (Ps. civ. 29, 30); spiritual life (Eph. 
ii. 1). He desires all to seek and find Him, No- 
thing is nearer man than God. His daily life 
depends on Him. Even heathen acknowledge this 
(Romans i. 20). His works reveal His Godhead. 

Lesson. I am the Lord, and beside Me there is 


Creator of world ; necds no 


hands 


Wise 


one 


no God. 
II. The Application. 
God's being. The Creator cannot be 
graven thing. Therefore idols forbidden. 


What does all this teach? 
like any 








—_ Or 








God's forbeara Has overlooked till now man’s 


ignorance. Can do so no longer. 
God's messaq He commands all men to repent. 
A day is appointed for testing all men’s works. A 
Judze also is appointed, even His Son, the Saviour 


* the world. He died to save—He rose to judge. 


Lesson. Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand 
Good News. 
The first missionaries to Greenland thought the natives 


too debased to understand at once the doctrine of Christ's 
stonement So they kept on for some years teaching 
them only of the existence of a God, but made no converts 
for fourteen years. One day a missionary was translating 
chapter in St. John’s Gospel in which this verse occurs: 
“God so loved the world that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’ A Greenlander 
standing by said, “Is that true?” And when the mis- 
sionary said that it was, and told him more of the 
Saviour, he said: *‘Why did you never tell us that 
before? That is good news indeed.” The missionaries 
took the hint, and, like St. Paul, preached Jesus the 
Saviour as well as God the Creator. They soon had 


many converts, 


Aveust ist. St. Paui’s Ministry in Corinth. 
Tv read—Acts xviii. 1—11. Golden Text— 

1 Cor, i. 11 
Sr. PAUL soon left Athens. His words had 


little effect. 
did believe, and became a martyr for the faith of 
Christ. Later on Athens became a Christian city. 
Now St. Paul goes on to Corinth. 

I. St. Paul’s Friends (1—3). Aquila and Pris- 
cilla— Roman Jews by nationality, Christians by 


But Dionysius, one of the philosophers, 


wnversion, tent-makers by occupation, exiles from 
Had lost 
their old home and friends, but found new and 
better ones. Became of great use in the Church. 

Work. St. Paul being alone, he resumed his 


Rome by decree of Emperor Claudius. 


} 


trade, working at tent-making with Aquila and 
Priscilla. The saintly trio worked, prayed, and 
plaaned together 

Lesson. How good and joyful it is to dwell 
together in unity 

Il. St. Paul Preaching (4—6). To Jews first, as 
always, and the same subject—Jesus Christ crucified 
for men. Reminds them of this afterwards in a 
gut they refused to accept a 
opposed the truth, and blasphemed. 


letter (1 Cor. ii. 2) 
crucified King 
Result. He gave up preaching to Jews, warned 
them of their sin, shook his raiment as a sign 
against them. Told them of future punishment. 
Can do no more for them—must turn to Gentiles. 
Lesson. Be sure your sin will find you out. 
III. St. Paui Encouraged (7—11). 


not hopeless. 


From men. All 
Justus, a God-fearing Jew, received 
fim. Crispus, chief ruler of synagogue, believed. 
Their influence won many others. They believed 
nd Were baptised (St. Mark xvi. 16). 


Irom God. Christ's voice in the night cheers 


fim—assures him of His presence (St. Mat. xxviii. 
“V), tells him of many secret believers, as Elijah 
was told at Mount Horeb (1 Kings xix. 18). So 
he works on for eighteen months. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 








Lessons. 1. Be not slothful in business. 
2. The Lord knoweth them that are His. 


A Real Good Preacher. 

St. Paul was a preacher of the sort described by a 
Yorksbireman. “We have got a real good minister,” 
he said. ‘‘In what way does he show it?” his friend 
asked. ‘*Why,” said the man, “he preaches with his 
feet and his hands as well as with his mouth.” “ How 
does he manage that?’’ was the further question. ‘'I 
have known him some years,” said the Yorkshireman, 
“and always found him preaching with his feet by 
walking with God, preaching with his hands by working 
for God, as well as with his mouth by speaking for God.” 

Avueust 8raH. Working and Waiting for Christ. 

Tv read—1 Thess. iv. 9—v. 2. Golden Text— 


St. Juhn xiv. 3 

HAVE had lessons on St. Paul's visit to Theesa- 
lonica and Corinth on his second journey. This 
letter, the first written by him of all his epistles, 
was sent from Corinth to the Gentile Christians at 
Thessalonica. Teaches of faith, hope and love, and 
contains prophecy of Christ's second coming. 

I. Working for Christ (iv. 9—12). Quiet graces. 
St. Paul not been long in the city, but had time to 
enforce Christ's new commandment (St. John xv. 
12). Proverbial description of Christians in those 
days —‘“See how they love one another!” This 
love not confined to words nor to those close at 
hand. Showed it to all in the country. 

Quict work, Each has his own work to do. Not 
to be slothful in business. He had taught this by 
word at Miletus (Acts xx. 35), and by his own 
example at Corinth (Acts xviii. 3). 

Lessons. 1. Let brotherly love continue. 

2. Do all to the glory of God. 

II. Waiting for Christ (iv. 13—v. 2). Not to 
sorrow unduly for the godly dead. He describes 
their state : 

Present. What we call death God calls sleep. 
True Christians at death are at rest with Christ 
without care (Phil. i. 21, 23). They fall asleep in 
hope of happy waking. 

Future. Christ having risen is pledge that the 
saints too will rise (1 Cor. xv. 22) Notice the 
order of events at the last day. Christ will de- 
scend from heaven, the trumpet shall sound (1 Cor. 
xv. 52), the pious dead will arise from their graves 
and the sea. Then living saints will be caught up 
to meet the Lord, and be with Christ for ever. 

Christ's coming is certain, but the time unknown ; 
it will be sudden and unexpected. 

Lessons. 1. I am the Resurrection and the Life. 

2. Watch therefore, for ye know neither the day 
nor the hcar when the Son of Man cometh. 


Preparation for Christ’s Coming. 

If we expected the Queen to come and visit us, how 
excited we should be! What great preparations we 
should make for such a royal visitor. Every room 
would be cleansed, every part of the house made ready. 
And when she arrived, what a glad welcome she would 
have! And as we expect the Lord to come, we should 
be concerned to have everything ready for His appear- 
ance. It is idle to talk of His coming if we never 
cleanse our heart from sin, and never seek that grace 
which alone can make us ready to receive Him, 




















BROWNIES AND BOGGARTS. 


THE HAND OF THE MISTRESS.) 


By Lina Orman Cooper, Author of ‘‘We Wives,’’ Etc. 


LITTLE girl was once heard 
lamenting that the brownies— 
those good little folk —had 
deserted the world since people 
grew too busy to set down 
buckets of water for them. 
To this maiden appeared a 





fairy godmother. 

“Do not regret the wee folk,” said this wise 
lady. “Every woman has ten servants at her 
command. They are bound to do her will. They 
They need no food. They 
They are never 


are always obedient. 
can always be dressed in white. 
tired. The brownies only worked from cockcrow 
to dawn. Your ten servants can labour from 
morning till night, and yet never wear out their 
zeal and activity. Depend on them, and they will 
never fail you.” 
“Are there no 
servants, dear godmother?” 
“Only when we change their nature,” 
the old dame severely. “If we do not train them 
to work, like all other servants, they grow fat 
I would rather have a wrinkled brownie 


amongst those ten 
inquired the maiden. 
answered 


boggarts 


and lazy. 
than a white 
that your ten good servants do not neglect their 
duties. The only thing they need is _ personal 
supervision. And to each is attached a telephone. 
All your orders are telegraphed to them. With 


boggart. See to it, god-daughter, 


very little effort you can so order these servants 
that they will be ready at a moment's notice to do 
your will.” 

The meaning of this nursery fable is obvious. 
Every woman is the owner of ten servants, who 
can be trained to do her good and laudable service. 
The wise woman of old knew this well. She could 
use spindle and distaff; she could sew beautifully ; 
she could cook; she could knit. Brownies. indeed, 
were her ten fingers. as each of us can trace for 
ourselves, if we read her biography carefully 
(Prov. xxxi.). 
have our works praise us in our own private gates ! 

We all know example is better than precept. 
No amount of talk can take the place of half an 
If she gees a pudding likely 


Would we not wish to be like her, and 


hour's object-lesson. 
to be a failure, and can turn to and show her 
honse-maiden the way to make it, the mistress has 
she lifts off the saucepan-lid 
if when the silver is dim, 
if, when the brass- 


scored a point. If 
when peas are boiling ; 
she can polish it up like new ; 
work is smeared, she can furbish it up with lemon 
If the quarter 
of lamb is too large, how much better to be able 
to cut it up before the cook than to leave that 
worthy to follow her own sweet will and guide 
her own ignorant knife! In short, if the mistress 
knows how things vugit to be done, and can use 


and selvyt, she has scored many. 





her own hands to do them, she can secure the 
best of attendance from her maids. 

Even in small decorative matters what a differ. 
ence the hand of the mistress can make! Ag q 
lady said to me lately, “One chair or one oraa- 
ment changed by an artistic touch—one curtain 
redraped—is often the making of a drawing-room.” 
And this is a touch that cannot be taught 

Mothers ought to teach their daughters to use 
their ten brownies skilfully. 

It is a good thing for us to be able to do s, 
Princess Sarah could knead fine meal into cakes 
(Gen. xviii. 6). Jael could serve up butter artistically 
(Judges v. 26). Rebecca knew how to make tasty 
stews (Gen. xxvii. 14). Gideon’s mother could 
prepare broth (Judges vi. 20). Hannah could 
use her needle, and cut out wee garments (1 Sam, 
ii. 19). Yet all these were women of the upper 
class, as we should say now, and most of them were 
the owners of slaves in abundance. 7hcy did not 
think it beneath them to superintend and help in the 
housework ; and with what faithful service were 
some of them rewarded! Sarah had a trustworthy 
Eleazar! Rebecca rejoiced in a dear old nurse. 

There is another way in which the hand of th 
inestimable value. Our servants 


How good 


mistress is of 
must sometimes be sick or wearied. 
then to be able to help then! 

How grateful will our handmaidens be if the 
hand of the mistress can, and will, relieve them 
occasionally of some simple yet xvcerssary duty 
Settling a room, so that Dinah may go out for an 
hour. Even, on occasions, cooking the luncheon, so 
that Mary may get that coveted boon, “a whole 
day in the country.” 

I would like to end this paper with two little 
I think 
IIerbert must have heard an objection made (as 


couplets. The first one is well-known. 


I did once) to sweeping as being the one thing 
necessary to lower a mistress in the eyes of her 
maidens, when he wrote— 
* Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

Of course it does! For we shall brush under 
the rugs and round the corners to show how well 
the sweeping can be done! 

The second hangs over my writing-table. It is 
illumined in crimson and blue and gold. It 3 
framed in carven lily-work. For nothing can be 
too beautiful for so beautiful a thought 

“A litt'e thing is a little thing; 
But faithfulness in little things 
Is a very great thing.” 

If all boggarts —that lie -abed, untidy, idle, 
worthless class!—were taught this proverb when 
young enough to have new leaves to turn ovey, 
they would all become brownies ! 
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FROM THE QUEEN. 
UR readers will be interested to know that 
a copy of our Royal Jubilee Number for 
June was sent to the Queen at Bal. 


moral at the end of May, and was 
graciously accepted by Her Majesty, who 
sed a special letter of thanks to be sent in 


wledgment. 


Open Air Ministry. 
The Open Air Mission continues its beneficent 
perations it races, fairs, encampments, and 
similar resorts, where its experienced evan 


ists set forth the simple Gospel among 


> 
) 


ork, 
~— 


auspices of the Church Missionary Society. For 
about twenty years the Rev. E. J. Peck. has 
laboured among the Eskimo, taking long journeys 
over the ice to reach them, crawling into their 
ice-huts, and teaching them by a lamp made of 
stone, fiited with seal oil, and wick made of 
reindeer-moss; but in 1894 a new departure was 
taken. On July 13th in that year, Mr. Peck 
sailed from Peterhead in the whaler Alert, the 
property of Mr. Noble, of Aberdeen. Mr. Peck 
left his wife and four little children behind, and 
owing to the infrequency of the postal service, 
thirteen months passed before he heard of them. 





ultitudes who never dream of entering 
old's house. Many of these wanderers are 

vear brought to the Saviour through 
ts instrumentality. \ recent visit of a 





uwge body of workers to Epsom Races is 
described ‘Perhaps even greater 
manifest blessing than usual rested on 
these united efforts on this occasion. 
ery morning protracted service Was 
d on the racecourse, and hundreds, if 
thousands, heard the Gospel by this 
uns who are undoubtedly totally un 
customed to its sound. Who can tell 
often, in the midst of the vast mul 
tude of evil-doers, the arrow of truth 
s lodged in heart and conscience, to 
2 The 


ng meetings in the town, too, were 


MLCE conviction and conversion 


sons of awakening On the first even 
g a poor degraded cab- washer, after 
tening attentively, came forward in the 

saying, I have had enough of 
1K and sin, nd want to sign the 
edge Being taken to the Mission 


wom for this purpose, he fell on his 
eS wept, and called upon God for 

\ ind pardon, and rose a changed 
Subsequent interviews confirmed the 
npression that his was a case of un 


( dted conversion, ‘To God be the 


An Arctic Church. 
Missionaries are now penetrating to the remotest 
orners of the earth, but the only church, so far 
Swe are aware, within the Arctic circle is a 
tructure of sealskin and whalebone at Blacklead 


| 


Cumberland Sound, erected under the 





THE ARCTIC CHURCH AND PARSONAGE, 


photog aph ndly supplied by the Church Missi mary Society.) 


Mr. Noble gave the missionary a free passage, and 
offered him and his assistant a domicile at his 
whaling station on the southern side of Cumber- 
land Bay, also without charge. The station rejoices 
in the name Blacklead Island because blacklead 
is found there, and this place was reached on 



















































(From a photoqrapa hkiadly supplied by the Church Missioi uery 
August 2Ist. The station “is on the southern side 
of Cumberland Sound, and is about three miles 
from the mainland. There is only one European 
at the station, and a large party of Eskimo are em- 
ployed by him to assist in the capture of whales. 
As one walks about the island, the bones of these 
enormous creatures are seen scattered about in 
all directions, but the whalebone proper (which 
is only found in the head of the whale) is sent 
home, and is now sold for a considerable sum.” 
\s the Eskimo live in sealskin tents, Mr. Peck 
suggested a similar structure for a church. So 
«a building twenty feet long was put up for wor- 
ship, the bones of whales being used as a frame- 
work. ‘The “parsonage” house, behind it, is 
twenty feet long by twelve wide; it is in two 
compariinents, one of which is kitchen and 
schoolroom, and the other sitting, dining, and 
bedroom combined. Canvas was subsequently 
substituted for seal-skin, as shown in the picture. 
The parsonage-house is also covered with canvas, 
and battens of timber are nailed over it to keep 
the canvas in position and render it warmer. 
On the arrival of the vessel, the missionaries 
have so many things to store in the little house 
that the boxes sometimes overflow into the 
ehurch, as represented in the illustration. There 
is no pulpit. 


Paper Talismans. 

In the Antiquarian Museum in Edinburgh may 
be seen a curious charm. It was worn as recently 
as 1855 by a shepherd in the Highlanis. He 
bought it from a reputed witch for 2s. 6d. The 
“charm” is written most illegibly on a piece of 
soiled, crumpled parchment, and was worn as a 
talisman against toothache. It runs as follows: 
** Petter was laying and his head upon a marrable 
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ston, weping, and Christ came by and said, 
‘What else [ails?] thou, Petter?’  Pette 
answered and sad, ‘Lord God, my twoth’ 
‘Raise thou, Petter, and be healed, and 
whosoever shall carry these lines in my 
name shall never feel the twothick’— 
(Signed) Kerr McAvunay.” Very similar 
to this charm are those worn by most of 
the natives on the west coast of Africa, 
These talismans consist of a verse from 
the Koran, neatly written oa a small yoll 
of paper. These words are certainly mor 
sensible than the Scotch “cure” :—“T fy 
for refuge unto the Lord of the Daybreak, 
that He may deliver me from the eyil of 
those things which He has created; from 
the evil of the night when it cometh on; 
and from the evil of blowers upon knots: 
and from the evil of the envious whey 
he envieth.” How far short these two 
“charms” come of the famous “ breast 
plate” which St. Patrick wore 1,500 years 


ago! 





‘TI bind unto myself to-day 
The strong Name of the Trinity, 
By invocation of the same, 
The Three in One, and One in Three 
Christ be with me, Christ within me, 
Christ beside me, Christ before me, 
Christ behind me, Christ to win me, 
Christ to comfort and restore me; 
Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 
Christ in quiet, Christ in danger, 
Christ in hearts of all that love me, 
Christ in mouth of friends and stranger.” 


If we had these words engraven upon our hearts, 
how different our lives would be: how fearless, 


how pure, how reverent! 


Always Thankful. 

How we die is certainly of much less importance 
than how we live: but, still, it strengthens faith 
to see the hope and courage that are sometimes, 
but by no means always, felt by God’s own people 
at the last. During the sixteen weeks in whieh 
Sir Bartle Frere was dying, though he was nearly 
always in great pain, not one murmur escaped 
him. Just at the end he said: “I have looked 
down into the great abyss, but God has never left 
me through it all.” “Name that Name when | 
am in pain,” he once said to his wife; “it calls 


me back.” 





New [cocks ard New Editions. 

During the past years we have frequently re 
ferred in our pages to the noble work accom 
plished by Mrs. Hilton’s Créche; and although the 
founder has now passed away, her life-work 
remains as a fitting monument of years of dis- 
interested labours on behalf of destitute infants 
and their poverty-stricken mothers. Mrs. Hilton 
was herself an orphan almost from birth, and 
her childhood was not altogether an enviable 
one. She worked amongst the poor of the East- 
End for many years before the famous institu 
tion in Stepney Causeway was opened; and now, 
as a result of her untiring efforts to establish 
the Créche system in this country, every large 
town throughout the kingdom has its créches, 
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modelled on parent institution in London. 
[rs. Hilton life was a singularly full one, 
3 is shown in her biography, which has been 
wmpathetically sketched by her son, Mr. J. 
Deane Hilton, and published by Messrs. Isbister 
inder the title “Marie Hilton: Her Life and 
Work.” Another personal narrative which will 
found very interesting is Canon Newton's 
ghtly-written account of his “Twenty Years 
the Saskatchewan” (Elliot Stock). The work 
snot only a record of the author's missionary 
hour and experiences amongst the Indians and 
the settlers of North-Western Canada, but is 
iluable i his very thorough treatment of the 
matic conditi emigration prospects, and 
possib future of this far-away frontier of 
ilisatio lo return to our own country, we 
glad to welcome four new volumes of Messrs. 


of Cathedral Handbooks, each 
of which is written by an acknowledzed 


ister series 


ithority. The latest additions include ** Canter 
wy Cathedral,” by Dean Fremantle, of Ripon, 
id “Salisbury ‘**Norwich.” and ‘**Gloucester” 


ithedrals, for which the respective Deans are 


responsible.—In view of the Jubilee  celebra- 


issued a new and 
vised edition of their ‘Queen's Pictures,” 
vhich was originally published in 1887, and 
so a new edition of ‘* The People’s Life of 
er Queen,” by our 


ons, Messrs. Cassell have 


contributor, the Rev. 
Hardy. Both these works are published at 
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a popuar price, and would form admirable com- 
panion volumes, as the former deals principally 
with the pictorial events of the Queen's reign, 
and the latter with the personal and domestic 
incidents of Her Majesty’s life.--We have also to 
acknowledge the receipt of a dainty little volume 
of helpful counsel and advice to young believers 
by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, which Messrs. Morgan 
and Scott have issued under the title of “Saved 
and Kept.” 


Ly dda. 


Lydda is situated in the great maritime plain 
which anciently bore the name of Sharon. It is 
nine miles from Joppa, and is the tirst town 
on the northern road between that place and 
Jerusalem. The town was called Diospolis when 
rebuilt after its destruction in the Jewish 
wars. It is, for a Mohammedan place, busy 
and presperous. It was at Lydda that St. Peter 
heated the palsied man A2neas, and this miracle 
roused the attention of the inhabitants and also 
those who lived at Sharon, and they were led 
to turn unto the Lord. 


“Lead Thou Me On.” 


A soldier said to the writer lately: ‘‘ What I 
like in the army is that I am told from day to 
day and from hour to hour what to do, and 
I have not the trouble of thinking.” Another 
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remarked: ‘The discipline of the army just suits 
me, for I am a man who must go to the right 
or to the wrong” (a not uncommon experience !), 
‘and the discipline helps me to keep to the 
right.” We should be far happier if we were as 
ready as are these men to be ruled—if we could 
say from our hearts, *“*Not my will, O God, but 
Thine, be done.” 


A Doomed Church. 

On the edge of a rapidly wasting cliff at Mundes- 
ley, overlooking the North Sea, a half-ruined church 
stands, almost roofless, except for a small portion 
of the nave, where service is still regularly held. 
Many years ago these few crumbling walls formed 
part of a fair charch in a populous district, many 
of which are now under the waves. The 
country inland has been in great part deserted, 
and but few hands are now clasped in prayer in 


acres 


hii ‘ 
i! ual \ 


MUNDESLEY CHURCH 


church, and the psalm of praise rises 
faintly on the sea-breeze. One day it will sound 
for the last time, for the tottering walls, with 
the rampart on which they stand, will soon be 
swept into the great sea. Be it so with each of 
us—‘*for we are temples of the living God” 

when years have wrought change and decay, 
though hands are feeble and voices falter, may we 
be found waiting on the Lord our God pntil the 
of time and at the dawning of eternity, 
we know that if the earthly house of our 
be dissolved, we have a building from 
not with hands, eternal in 


the ol 


end 
** For 
tabernacle 
(rod, a house 


the heavens.” 


made 


Matrimonial Advice. 

The author of “How to Happy though 
Married,” having been asked to put something in 
a young lady’s album, wrote as follows :—‘* Marry 
early, if you will and can; but remember that for 

woman to fail to make and keep a home happy 

I ‘failure’ in a truer sense than to have 


>be a 
“1 to catch a husband.” 


be 
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“Give Him a Chance.” 

Statistics and accounts are very ** necessary 
evils” in the reports of charitable societies, by 
frequently there crops up among the figures , 
little touch which gives a clearer insight int 
the work that being done than the mos 
satisfactory balanee-sheet possible. In the report 
for last year of the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund there is at least one such touch. <A cottage 
mother was so struck by the improvement in 4 
delicate boy from Battersea, when he had Spe 
a fortnight with her, that kept him for 4 
month free of charge, “to give him a chance ip 
the world,” said. The incident affords 
gratifying testimony to the care with which ay 
selected both the children whom the Fund is to 
help, and the “country mothers” 
they are entrusted. In 1896, the 
don little away by 


Is 


she 


as she 


to whose care 
number of Lon 
ones sent the Fund wa 


(DOOMED TO THE SEA). 


larger than in any previous year, and reached the 
respectable total of 30,224. But the number of 
scholars at the public elementary schools of the 
metropolis was also larger than ever last year, 
and the Fund was only sufficient to provide a 
holiday for one child in every twenty-five on the 
rolls. Many children are happy in having parents 
and friends who can give them holidays, and 
others are helped by different agencies. But it 
can be no exaggeration to say there are a hun- 
dred thousand children in London schools who 
now have no country holiday and who ought to 
have one. Who will give them a chance by 
sending half a sovereign to the Fund? That 
sum is sufficient to make up, with the parents’ 
contribution, the whole of a formightfs 
change from the closeness of crowded Londopf t 
the fresh air of a country village for angpther 
city scholar. The holiday season is comingg, and 
we to our readers, we have F done 
before (and not in vain), that they should ignelude 
in their holiday plans the giving of a chegnee to 
at least one such little Londoner, 


cost 


suggest as 
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COMING TRIBULATION. 
A Prophetical Note. 


BeroRE His base betrayal, and whilst in the 
neighbourhood of the Temple, our blessed Lord 
predicted the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
uttered His feeling lamentation over the per- 
fidious city. He concluded by saying, *“‘ Ye shall 
not see Me henceforth till ye shall say, Blessed is 
He that cometh in the name of the Lord.” Events 
are hastening that period when He who was 
crucified will be looked upon and 
troubles which the holy 
pass through ere they 
receive Him will have a softening effect, and will 
lead them to gladly welcome their deliverer. 

The last chapter of Zechariah reveals what must 
be faced. Against Jerusalem will nations be gath- 


rejected ind 
received. The terrible 


people the Jews will 


ered to battle. ‘The city shall be taken, and the 
yuses rifled I n shall the Lord go forth and 
fight against those nations.” In their extremity 
He will come forth with power. The earth will be 
ghted with His majest The despised Nazarene 
upp id scend toward the beleaguered 
und with might will He scatter the proud 
sieging for I the revelation made to the 
sciples as the sat on the Mount of Olives, our 
Lord speaks of creat “tribulation” (Matt. xxiv.). 
It is to be towards its close, if not before, that the 
hostile nations will come up against Jerusalem. 
Premonitory sig will betoken the approaching 
end 
St. Luke recorded the prediction that after the 
first destruction of the city, which occurred unde1 
litus, 70 A.D should “be trodden down of the 
Gentiles until the ¢imes of the Gentiles be ful 
ed.” These ‘imes” have now lasted eighteen 
ng centuries. They wane. Their end nears. At 
their close there will be “signs in the sun and 


in the moon, and in the stars.” These, which were 
created to give light, and for seasons, days, and 
ears, will be utilised to proclaim ‘The Lord 
at hand.” When these convulsions in the 
estial luminaries transpire, then will appear 
the “sign” of the Son of Man. 


Whilst men are in terror because of the super 


itural darkness, like the lightning’s flash will be 
Lord. We are taught, * Then 
shall all tribes of the earth mourn.” There seems 

be a latent reference to the prophecy of Zech 


ithe glory of the 


uh (xii. 10. When the Jews are brought to a 
state of mourning, with joy *“* they shall look upon 
Him whom they pierced.” It will be no feigned 

ment. Their pride will be conquered; their 

duracy will be overcome; their hearts softened ; 
ind their Messiah they will at last receive. What 
will follow will be glory for Israel. The Lord 
will reign gloriously in Mount Zion. He will 


The kingdom will be 
Then shall the prophecy 


ru in righteousness. 


established at Jerusalem. 


Isaiah have its fulfilment: ‘*The whole earth 
is at rest, and is quiet. They break forth into 
singing” (xiv. 7) Human sufferings will be over; 
ud the earth, which lone has groaned beneath the 
incubus of sin, and has waited for the “‘ manifesta 
tion of the sons of God,” will at length put on het 
Mridal garb, when the *‘ desert shall blossom as the 
rose ind will sine for joy. 


W. Preston, D.D. 
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OUR LEAGUE OF COMPASSION. 


Ir is with great satisfaction that we are able to 
announce this month a membership roll of over 
50,000, and it is significant of the hearty support 
given to the League that this result has been ob- 
tained within the comparatively small space of 
eighteen months. It is barely a year and a half ago 
since this organisation was started, and we desire 
to record our hearty thanks to those of our readers 
and friends who have, since that time, so success- 
fully co-operated with us. We do not, however, 
wish to stop short at this point, for we hope, now 
that the League is on a solid basis, that the mem- 
bership may be increased even more rapidly in the 
future that in the past. The exact figures, as we 
go to press, are 


52,078 


Our members and friends are reminded that any 
number of membership forms will be sent, post 
application to the “ Editor of THE 
La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, B.C.” 


free, on 

QUIVER, 

£5 PRIZE. 

This prize, which we announced in our March 
and subsequent numbers, has been gained by 


Mrs. ASHWORTH, 
Hichfield House, 
Chaddesden, Derby, 

for being the first member to send in the names 
of 1,000 new members. 

The names of the winners of the special GUINEA 
PRESENTATION VOLUMES will be announced in our 
next issue, 


THE QUIVER 
ORDER OF HONOURABLE SERVICE. 


Established 1887. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


Tuts Order was reopened about twelve 

months ago ** for a limited period,” and, 
° after receiving an addition of nearly 

1,000 members of all classes, will be 

closed for the present to “Ordinary” 
members of less than twenty-five years’ service, 
but it is still open free to domestic servants of 
both sexes who have served for twenty-five years 
or longer in their present situations. 

Eligible applicants will receive the Certificate 
and Badge of the Order. 

The forms of application may be obtained by 
any reader on enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope to the *“* Editor of THE Quiver, La Belle 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.” These 
forms must be carefully filled in, and then signed 
by the employer and countersigned by a Minister 
of Religion. 


PATRON : 


Sauvage, 


Correction. We regret that, by a printer's error in our 


February number, the name of Willis was given as the builder 
of the organ in Sandringham Church, instead of Messrs. J. W. 
Walker and Sons, who hold the special appointment of organ 
builders to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
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OUR NEXT. 


vill be commenced in our August 
number, written by Edith Cuthell (author of 
“Only a Guardroom Dog,” etc.), and illustrated 
by Perey Tarrant; whilst the short complete 
stories will inelude ‘‘God’s Opportunity,” by 
David Lyall; ‘‘Baby’s Bobs,” by William Edwards 


A New Serial 


Tirebuck; and ‘Peter Picken’s Uncle,” by Mar- 
garet Macintosh “Sunday with the Czar” will 
be the subject of a special illustrated article, 
which will be accompanied by others on ‘ My 


Visit to the Pharaoh City,” by John Foster Fraser; 
“The Fathers of the Churches,” by F. M. Holmes; 
“We Ca’ Them the Lives o' Men,” by Alfred T. 
Story; and a chatty account, by F. J. Cross, of 
Mr. Moody's early life, under the title ** THe MAN 
WHO SAVED THE GUTTERSNIPES.” The Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse and the Venerable Archdeacon Wynn, 
will also contribute to this number. 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from May 
Ist, 1897, up to and including May 28th, 1897. 
Subscriptions received after this date will be 


acknowledged next month: 


For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: J. J. E., Govan 


(114th donation), ds.; R. S., Crouch End, 5s.; M. Rider, 
Leamington, 2s. 6d.; M. A. S., Darlington, 28. 6d.; A 


Glasgow Mother (84th donation), 1s. 


For Dr. Barnardo’s Homes: An Irish Girl, 10s. 6d.; 
and 53. from M. M., sent direct. 
For The Indian Famine Fund: M. A. &., 2s. 6d. 


For the Armenian Relief Fund: i. Q., £5. 
For The Childrens Country Holiday Fund: M. 
Moore, 103. 


“THE QUIVER” 


(BASED ON THE 
QUESTIONS. 

97. From what cireumstance do we learn that the 

Jews in Greece had more religious liberty than in 

other towns under the dominion of Rome? 


98. What person was persecuted at Thessalonica for 
sheltering the Apostles ? 
99. What is stated concerning the character of the 


Jews at Berea? 


100. What were the special tenets of the Epicurcans 
and Stoics who opposed St. Paul at Athens? 
101, What words did St. Paul use to express the 


religious character of the Athenians? 

102, St. Paul in his speech at Mars Hill says of God, 
“In Him we live and move, and have our being.” 
What quotation from Greek poets did he give as show- 
ing that even Greek philosophy acknowledged this? 

103. What great Athenian was converted to Chris- 
tianity by St. Paul's speech at Mars Hill? 

104. By what act did St. Paul at Corinth signify God's 
displeasure against the Jews for their rejection of the 
Gospel ? 

105. What important person became a convert to 
Christianity at Corinth and was baptised by St. Paul? 

106. What special encouragement was given to St 
Paul while preaching at Corinth? 

107. From what writings of St. Paul do we gather that 
the question of the resurrection of the body was a 
great difficulty among the early Christian converts? 

108. What express revelation was given to St. 
concerning the resurrection? 


Paul 
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“The Quiver” Playgrounds Fund. 


Although this fund closed months 
ago, it complete the 
arrangements for its disposal until quite recently- 
but we are glad to be able to announce that, 
with the kind co-operation of the Kyrle Society. 
this has now been done. The fund was not large 
enough to allow of a special playground being 
purchased and furnished, but the money has been 
expended: in a manner which we feel sure wil] 
receive the hearty approval of all our readers, 
Substantial will shortly erected in 
Avondale Park for the use of the slum children 


was some 


has been impossible to 


swings be 





PRESENTED 
TO THE 


KYRLE SOCIETY 


‘By the Readers of the QUIVER 


FOR USE /N THIS GROUND 





FACSIMILE OF PLATE FOR TUE QUIVER SEATS, 
of the neighbourhood, which, although close to 
Notting Hill, is one of the poorest districts in 


London; and strong, useful garden seats are to 
be provided in various slum districts, including 


Vauxhall Park, Lambeth; Red Cross Gardens, 
Southwark; Ion Square, Hackney; All Saints’ 
Churchyard, Mile End, and St. John’s Chureh- 


yard, Waterloo Road. Each seat will bear a plate 
recording the generosity of our readers. We hop 
in a subsequent number to publish a photograph 
taken in one of open spaces, showing THE 
QUIVER seats in use. 


these 


BIBLE CLASS. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 768, 

85. Rom. xiv. 12. 

86. They are to set others a good example, and see 
that they do not put any hindrance in the way of their 
living a good life (Rom. xiv. 13, 15—18). 

87. In the Parable of Talents, are 
taught the necessity of using the gifts God has given us 
so that God's glory may be set forth (St. Matt. xxv. 4—d0). 

88. St. John xii. 32. 

SY. By the direct 
xvi. 6, 7, 10). 

9. Philippi was a Roman colony, and consequently 
the Jews were not allowed to build synagogues in the 
city; so they had their places of worship by the river 
It was to such a place St. Paul went and preached 
* Ant.” xiv. 10, 23). 


the wherein we 


influence of the Holy Spirit (Acts 


side. 
(Acts xvi. 13; Josephus 

91. Acts xvi. 16-18. 

92. That of teaching religious 
the laws of Rome, which forbade 
anv new religion (Acts xvi. 20, 21). 

93, An earthquake shook the prison walls, opened the 
doors, and loosened the stocks (Acts xvi. 25, 26). 

91. The household of Lydia at Philippi, and the keeper 
of the prison with his family (Acts xvi. 15, 33). 

%. Acts xvi. 31. 

96. From the statement that St. Paul, in revisiting the 
towns where he had formerly preached, delivered the 
judgment of the Council at Jerusalem concerning Clt- 
cumcision, after which we find a daily increase in the 
namber of churches (Acts xvi. 4,5; xv. 23—29). 


doctrines contrary t 
the introduction of 
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Czar, Czarina, and the young Grand Duchess Olga. 


Prince of Wales, 


The Queen 
































THE WINTER 





Czar is 
surround- 


with the 
spent amidst 
and so 
that 


any- 


ings so gorgeous 
magnificent 
could 


like an 


2 a UNDAY 
| 


regally 
no pen 
thing 

description. To begin 
with, St. Petersburg itself 
is a city of no ordinary 
appearance, with palaces 
the finest 


give 


adequate 





which are 


and churches 


amongst 


in Europe. The great drawback to the city 
is its situation, for, standing as it does on 
low ground and on the banks of a rive 

the Neva—which often overflows and inun- 


dates its surroundings, it is not 
healthy. It has, 
Vantage of 


any too 
additional 
severity 


too, the disad- 
the utmost 
of the cold weather, and it is quite usual for 
the river to completely frozen over for at 
least five months of the year. Nevertheless, 
it is a beautiful city, with fine thoroughfares 
in which may be 


experiencing 


and open spaces, seen some 
very handsome b 


The Winter Palace 


iildings. 


was originally built in 


162 for the Empress Elizabeth, but, being 
Sunt down in 1837, was rebuilt in fifteen 
months. It is an immense building four 
sloreys high, with a length of four hundred 


PALACE, 








ST. PETERSBURG, 


and fifty-five feet and a width of three hun- 
dred and fifty feet. Some idea of the capacity 


of its interior may be gathered by the fact 
that when their Majesties are in residence, 
the Court, various officials of the suite, and 


the royal servants beneath the roof make up 
a total of nearly six thousand people. There 


are several hundreds of the most gorgeous 
apartments that can well be imagined, a 
large number of them being State saloons, 


while others are pretty suites which are, and 
have been, set apart for the Imperial Majes- 
ties of Russia. 

There are two large chapels as well as pri- 
ones, all within the 
In the largest of 
Czar Czarina 
service, generally speaking, 
times the Cathedral of St. 
shall afterwards 
the Court. 
performed in the smaller of the two chapels, 
their Majesties regular + in 
the observance of the pri- 
vate chapels. All Russian 
Greek Church are particularly devout, under 
themselves from 


vate precincts of the 
these chapels the 
attend Sunday 
although 
Isaac—of which I 
visited by 


palace. 
present and 
Sone 
speak—may be 
Daily morning service is generally 
also being most 
their religion at 
members of the 


no circumstances excusing 


the prescribed ceremonies. 
An unwonted 


interest was excited at the 
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buildings in which the services aye {mn 
held. The Russian churches are ag gat 
richly and lavishly decorated ag The 
hands can make them; even the ex. obs 


teriors have golden domes, like to the 
the Turkish mosques, and the jp. ric 
teriors are resplendent in gold, pla 
precious stones, and rare paintings, the 
Truly a remarkable contrast to the | 











somewhat severe aspect of the ma. wi 
jority of the Lutheran churches, 
On entering a Russian church, a 
visitor is at once struck with the ex. 
treme difference of the appointments 
from that of any other place of wor. 
ship. Here there is an utter absence 
of the straight and stiff aisles with 
upright, hard, and generally uncom. 
fortable seats in long rows, bare 
walis, and floors either tiled or partly 
covered with cocoanut matting, 
We will suppose ourselves present 
at one of the Imperial services held 
in the lofty gilded church within the 
palace. This building was the scene 
of an imposing ceremony on the 26th 
of November, 1894—that of the mar. 
riage of the present Czar and Czarina; 
this event, as you will remember, tak- 
ing place immediately subsequent to 
the demise of the Czar Alexander IIL 
More than ordinary is the splendour 
that meets the eye when looking 
THE PRIVATE CHAPEL, THE KREMLIN. round this church. The pictures are 
countless, the majority of them being 
time when the present Empress—then the _ literally studded with matchless jewels of price 
Princess Alix of Hesse—formally and publicly less worth, Other treasures of great value 
left the Lutheran Church, in which she had may be seen, far too numerous to note; but 
been educated, and 
joined the Greek 
Church—partly be- 
cause the Russia 
State required it, 
and partly, as she 
herself said, that 
she should be “of cus 
one faith with he1 ow 
husband.” 1 
The actual doc- of 
trines of the two for 
Churches do not cep 
show so wide a Cor 
difference as many an 
people imagine, but by 
in outward forms 1 
and observances che 
the difference is as pri 
wide, and the con- : : is 1 
trast as great, as ieaooes 7 | ' apy 
ican possibly be. A ir oe a AGE B, : 
This also applies , "Fi ie * SHEL oad ; par 
to the construc- ) pars tar ees - ne alla See; 
tion and decora- clo: 
tion of the sacred DINING-ROOM OF THE EMPEROR ALEXIS AT THE KREMLIN. Ope 
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t not omit to mention the beautiful golden 


[ mus 
gates directly opposite the principal entrance. 


These play an important part in the ceremonies 
observed. Very handsome curtains hang on 
their inner side. The whole of the church is 
richly carpeted, and groups of chairs are 
nlaced in various directions. The majority of 
‘ ire elaborately carved and upholstered, 
1 name-plate on the back, it being 


the se « 


and beat 
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aleoved recess, or sanctuary, where the priests 
may be seen moving to and fro as the service 
Now and again one or two of them 
emerge from the gates and kneel at a small 
table at the foot of the steps. 

The choir is invisible, and instrumental music 
is utterly forbidden; but one does not seem to 
the harmony is so 
fine. For a great portion of the service the 


pre weeds, 


miss it to any great extent 











CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION, THE KREMLIN, MOSCOW, 


customary fon worshippers to have their 


own spe ( 


The Imperial group are sitting on the right 
of the golden gates: they, with their suites, 
forming a large party. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the princes and officials are in full 
Court or military dress, wearing their Orders 
and decoration These latter are even worn 
by the princesses. 

The service co ences with a deep, solemn 
chanting by the priests—womlerful voices these 
priests seem to have—and the deep monotone 
ismore or less maintained throughout. 
appearance, with their rich robes and flowing 
beards, is highly picturesque. At certain 
parts of the service they are heard, but not 
Seen, thy rigidly 
closed; then again they will be thrown wide 


a glimpse of a beautiful 


golden gates being kept 


open, and one gets 


Their 





congregation stand, but occasionally — more 
especially at Pentecost—the people not only 
kneel but almost prostrate themselves. 

The sermon or address is generally rather 
lengthy, and I may say that some of the ser- 
vices—especially those during Lent—last for 
several hours. It is customary for the Czar 
and Czarina to attend a shortened service each 
morning, and when paying any visits out of 
their own country, if there is a Greek church 
in the place, they attend worship on the first 


morning after their arrival—in all cases before 


taking part in any public ceremony. 
Occasionally the Royal couple attend service 
at the Cathedral of St. Isaac, quite the finest 
public church of St. Petersburg. It stands on 
the site of two previous ones, one of which 
had been erected by Peter the Great, and the 
The present 


other by the Empress Catherine. 
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imposing edifice was consecrated in 1858, 
three and a quarter millions of money being 
spent in its construction and decoration. It 
is approached by three broad flights of 
steps and three large portals of bronze. 
The one hundred and twelve pillars of the 
four peristyles are sixty feet in height. They 
are all of Finland granite, weighing one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight tons each, and having 
a circumference of upwards of seven feet. 
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Each of them has beautifully fashioned 
Corinthian capitals. The central cupola rises 
over the peristyles and at double their height : 
this is supported by a number of Corinthian 
columns, The screet ikonostas of the = in- 
terior are supported by malachite columns, 
at either end being pillars of pure lapis-lazuli, 
each of these latter having cost six thousand 
pounds. At the back of the very beautiful 
tuary is a fine stained glass window 
esenting the Ascension. The walls and 

we beautifully inlaid with variegated 
marbles from Russian quarries, although the 
walls are much hidden by the numerous 


ikons, all of which are the work of native 
artists, 

Both at Peterhof and Tsarkoe Seloe there 
are very fine private chapels, but perhaps the 
most beautiful of all is the one at the Kremlin 
Moscow. This is known as the Church of the 
Annunciation, and is the one in which the 
Czars of all the Russias are crowned. § 
rich and so gorgeous is this, no pen could 
picture it. Of course, it is not modern, and 
to present-day taste would seem barbaric 
rather than refined. Roof, pillars, and walls 
are covered with gold plate and ornamenta. 
tion of bright colours, and it is a most difficult 
matter to find a single inch of architectural 
display; in fact, it has with truth been com. 
pared to the interior of an Indian temple, 
Still, though gorgeous, it is all exceedingly 
costly, and, taking it entire, would be, I sup- 
pose, actually beyond value. Frescoed por. 
traits of angels, prophets, saints, and martyrs 
everywhere abound, most of these being in. 
laid with precious stones. Taking them in 
their sequence, one finds a complete pictorial 
history of the Christian faith. This building 
is the Russian Westminster Abbey, and is 
therefore on that account held in much 
veneration by all the, people. 

Of course, there are private chapels in 
this palace, the most noted one being that 
of the Czar Peter. In a large coffer in this 
chapel may be seen parchment copies of the 
Evangelists, of fourteenth century date. The 
Kremlin is the ancient habitation of the 
Russian rulers, and though the greater part 
of the present building only dates from 
Nicholas I., yet several previous palaces have 
occupied the same site for generations. The 
palace has now somewhere about seven 
hundred rooms, many of them being exceed- 
ingly large State saloons most lavishly fitted 
and decorated. The Czar, perhaps, has more 
palaces than has any other emperor, and 
every one of them contains an Oriental display 
of riches. Malachite, lapis-lazuli, and amber 
are quite profuse—seen, in fact, on every hand, 
in the same manner as ordinary marble i 
the palaces of the rich and great. 

Few are permitted to enter beyond those of 
the immediate suite, and very much mys 
tery has surrounded the lives and belongings 
of Russian monarchs. The present young 
rulers are doing a great deal to remove this; 
and although strict police watch is kept and 
the utmost rigour is maintained as to ad 
missions, yet there is certainly a far greater 
amount of freedom than has hitherto been 
known. Where former monarchs drove out 
surrounded by police and soldiers, the present 
Czar and Czarina will often quietly walk down 
the streets of the capital, with perhaps but 
one solitary attendant considerably in the 
rear, 

In fact, I have heard of the Emperor taking 
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aride in one of the 
public tramears, This 
may not be his usual 
mode of 
but on that particular 


convevance, 


occasion it was done 
witha purpose, There 
seems to be a very 
great deal of luxury 
and extravagance 
practised amongst the 
uppel grades of the 
Russian army, this 


prevailing spirit mak- 
ing it exceedingly dif- 


feult for any young 
officer who does not 
happen to be rich to 


keep up the necessary 
dignity. One such 
had been seen riding 


in the tramecars, and 
his brother officers 
were much scandal- 
ised thereat: so he 
was subject to much 


snubbing In conseq 


was conveved to him 
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‘nce, 


WITH TH? 
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intimation 


that his resignation was 


desirable. Somehow this reached the young 
Emperor's ears, and he determined on ad- 
ministering a rebuke that would not’ be 
forgotten. So he went out, and, taking a 
seat in one of the despised public convey- 


ances, he 


nome wi. ws. 
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rode down to the barracks at which 


HALL, 





SATHERINE 


this particular regiment was quartered. 
unattended, he presented 
officers 
at Now, 


astonished 
marks : 
ride 
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in a 


colonel ; 
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KREMLIN. 


Quite 


himself before the 


with the following re- 
gentlemen, I hear that to 
is considered beneath the 


regiment. I 
and I am 
send in 


your 
train, 
wish me to 
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my papers?” Of course, everybody immedi- 
ately apologised, and the young lieutenant 
who had outraged the dignity of the regi- 
ment has since been left to choose his own 
conveyance, 

The Czar has paid several visits to England, 
and the Czarina’s bringing-up has been much 
in accordance with the simplicity of life which 
surrounded her mother’s childhood, so that 
one is not surprised to find that English 
tastes prevail to a large extent. The language, 
for instance, is much spoken at the Court, 
and although grandeur is inseparable fron 
their high position, yet their own private 
apartments are unpretentious in the extreme, 
and have, in fact, most of them been entirely 
refitted by a London firm. For actual resi- 
dence, their smaller and more secluded palaces 

in fact, I ought to say chalets—are pre- 
ferred, where both Emperor and Empress 
pass very much of their time in the open 
air, the latter often walking about the grounds 
wheeling her own baby. However disap- 
pointed Russia may have felt that this baby 
was a Grand Duchess instead of an heir to 
the throne, it was a matter of much con- 
gratulation to the Czar and Czarina, for, as 
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the Empress said, ‘*The baby is our very 
own, and not the country’s.” 

The Czar and Czarina can never come into 
very close contact with millions of the people 
over whom they reign, but they have each 
been doing their best to better the condition 
of their poorer subjects, the Czarina turning 
her attention principally to projects for the 
amelioration of the condition of women and 
children. The Czar has abolished many griey. 
ances, and is really working hard in his 
endeavours to help the people. It is not now 
a matter of very great difficulty to get 4 
petition presented ; for it having come to the 
Czar’s knowledge that many = such were 
mysteriously lost on their way to him, he 
has made it the duty of an aide-de-camp to 
receive them direct from the persons present 
ing them, and at once to hand them to him. 
self for investigation. This alone occupies 
very much of his time, but it has won the 
hearts of many who would doubtless other. 
wise have been very unfriendly to his person, 
There is not the slightest doubt that these 
are only the beginnings of reforms which 
will make Russia a freer and happier country 
than she has hitherto been. 

MARY SPENCER WARREN, 
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CHAPTER I. 
= JHE final ** Amen” of the 
benediction died away 
among the arches of 
the little village church, 
rousing Tiny Tim from 
his nap and disturbing 
Tommy Trafford in his 
contemplation of the 
jj evolutions of the white 

mouse he had _ surrep- 
titiously Master Tommy 
hastily consigned the long-suffering rodent to 














brought to church. 


dark and secret recesses, and then glanced 
hurried] towards teacher's seat. Had 
“real teachet been in command, doubtless 

Tommy’s misdoings would not have escaped 
her eagle « ye, 

But teacher was at home with a headache, 
und Lizzie Price, the postmaster’s daughter, 
home for a holiday, had taken her place 
for the afternoon. 

Tommy breathed afresh. Lizzie Price was 
00 much engaged in inducing Tiny Tim, 
who, overcome with drowsiness, had subsided 
gainst her arm, to assume an upright posi- 
tion, Once again had Tommy got off scot- 
ree, and the successful importation of the 
White mouse to church would render him 
hore than ever a hero in the school. 

Two minutes or so later, the children were 
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‘‘Only a Guardroom Dog,’ Ftc. 


TARKANT 


clattering down the churchyard path; Tommy 
at their head, as monitor for the week, each 
arm piled high with the hymn-books to be 
carried back to the school. 

As he reached the lych-gate, a man leaning 
against it suddenly stepped forward. 

Tommy, deeply engrossed in preserving the 
equilibrium of the hymn- books, started vio- 
lently (perhaps in consequence of his bad 
and ran back, knocking down 
Tiny Tim. Top-heavy, he overbalanced, and 
fell flat—hymn-books to right of him, hymn- 
books to left of him, hymn-books in front of 
him. 

Lizzie Price ran forward and picked up Tiny 
Tim, whimpering from the sudden shock. 

**Come, come, you’re not hurt!” she said 
kindly, adjusting cap and rubbing the 
gravel off his palms and his knees. 


‘I’m awfully sorry!” cried a cheery voice, 


conscience), 


his 


and the origin of the collision stepped for- 
ward. ‘ Hope the kid’s none the worse.” 
** Why—George Barnes!” And Lizzie turned 


upon him with a blush and a smile. 
“Oh, well! I’ve just walked 
old friends”; and he approached 
sheepishly. 
Tommy Trafford relieved his temporary em- 


over to see 
her rather 


barrassment. That young gentleman, after 
carefully feeling himself all over, suddenly 


rent the air with a loud * Boo-hoa!” 
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*You’ve hurt him!” exclaimed Lizzie re- 
proachfully. 

* Nothing o’ the kind!” replied George 
Barnes. ‘He knocked himself down, he did!” 

* Oh! it’s his Sunday clothes, of course,” 
Lizzie went on, woman-like. ‘* Never you 
mind, Tommy. It'll all brush off nicely !” 

But still Tommy roared. He was the victim 
of a secret sorrow he could not name. 

** Whatever ails the boy ?” exclaimed George 
Barnes, and forthwith proceeded to knead and 
pummel him in search of supposed injuries. 

* Hullo! what’s this ?” 

To a crescendo of lamentation from Tommy, 
he exhumed from a pocket the white mouse, 
squashed flat ! 

“Oh, Tommy!” said teacher reproachfully. 

* As thin as a church mouse, ain’t it?” 
laughed Barnes. ‘‘ Here, you young ruffian, 
here’s some coppers to make up for, but not 
to replace, your loss. Do you understand ? ” 

Tommy wiped his eyes with his fists, and 
was understood to gurgle gratitude. 

*And not to spend on sweets to eat in 
church-time, remember,” added Miss Price, 
sternly. 

Then she turned to George. 

* You must be thirsty after such a long 
walk. You'd better come in and have tea.” 

Again the young man turned sheepish, and 
twiddled his side-whiskers. 

**T don’t much mind if I do.” 

So he walked beside her till they reached 
a corner cottage, adorned with ‘* Post Office ” 
over the door, and with Government adver- 
tisements about mails to all sorts of im- 
possible places stuck in the front window. 

She flattered him a little, and his self- 
confidence returned. 

“Such a long walk! But you don’t seem 
none the worse for it.” 

* Done the eight miles in under the two 
hours ; started just after dinner. Not bad.” 

**You should have taken the train.” 

* Well, I dunno. Trains cost money. And 
somehow I don’t know as I care to be 
spending money on myself—might want it.” 

Perhaps it was the reflection of the 
autumn sunset on her pretty cheek. Any- 
how, she cast her eyes down as he stole a 
look at her, and she played with her prayer- 
book. 

** Do you often walk over from Thorleigh ? ” 

“Never. Can't get away much, ‘specially 
now the night stokin’’s begun, to keep the 
mildew out, this damp autumn we’re having. 
But I met your cousin Joe, when I was in 
Ledbury last week, and I heard all the 
Cranston news. He mentioned as how you 
was home”; and he stole another look at her. 

* Will you come in?” said Lizzie, opening 
the post-office door; ‘I ‘spect father’s back 
from his rounds, and Ill hurry up tea.” 

*No hurry on my account,” Barnes 


hastened to put in. ‘I arranged that I haye 
leave off all this evening.” 

* Oh, you did, did you? What an artful 
young man!” exclaimed Lizzie to herself, with 
a happy little smile, as she flew up-stairs to 
take off her best hat and see if her hair 
was tidy. 

It was a very sweet little face that looked 
at her in the dim twilight, out of the tiny 
mirror. A face, when she chose, with a 
merry smile and a twinkle, but also capable 
of an exceedingly demure expression, not 
the less bewitching, and it was framed with 
fair hair uncut by scissors, untortured by 
tongs, but which, nevertheless, would wave 
and curl about her temples. 

Old Mr. Price returned from a_ trudge to 
empty a distant post-box, and, removing his 
red-edged coat of office, sat down, for ease 
and comfort, in his shirt-sleeves. His elder 
daughter came in from the front-room and 
from the .stamping of letters to make the 
tea, and Lizzie knelt by the fire to make the 
toast. 

George Barnes thought that he had _ never 
seen such a pretty picture as she made, the 
firelight playing on her hair. 

**Her be gwine to git a rise,” remarked 
old) Price, nodding at his daughter, when 
tea and the doings of the village had been 
discussed, and he settled himself in the arm- 
chair with a pipe. 

George nodded. He was smoking, too, 

** Children’s maid, father,” put in Lizzie. 

George nodded again, and never took his 
eyes off her. 

* Mrs. Joy, up at the Rectory, is a-advertis- 
ing for me. She’s a nice lady.” 

‘But I must be going to make up the 
bag,” put in the elder sister. ‘* Father, may 
I take the lamp ?’ ° 

No answer from father, who was dozing in 
his chair, on this, the nearest approach to 
a day of rest a country postman knows. 
The room was left in darkness, except for 
the glow of the fire. The beat of the 
elder sister’s stamp from the office kept time 
to Lizzie’s prattle. 

Presently Jane interrupted with a call. 

‘** Poker hot, Liz? I’m ready.” 

“My! I élean forgot,” exclaimed Lizzie 
abashed, and hastily stuffing the implement 
between the bars. “It’s all your fault!” 
with a toss of her head at George. 

“Oh, come now,” he exclaimed, removing 
his pipe, ‘don’t be hard on a fellar——" 

Jane entered with the mail-bag in her arms 
and a huge knob of black sealing-wax. 

They do these things in a rough-and-ready 
way at village post-oftices. 

‘You here still, George Barnes?” with 
well-feigned surprise; ‘*you said as how you 
was going round to see the Smithers.” 

George rose, knocking the ashes out of his 
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e pipe “T must be starting now. I daresay “You'll have to make up your mind 
vou ll all be glad to be rid of me.” about George now,” remarked Jane. 
1 * But it was at Lizzie he looked. She was adding up her stamp account, and 
She jumped up and seized the almost red- was a shade testy. 
. hot poker out of the fire. “Why should I make up my mind about 
, “Here, let me. You'll burn your little George, or anyone?” cried Lizzie. ‘I’m only 
' gers.’ nineteen, and there’s plenty of time for that 
( ‘As if I hadn't done it ever since I can sort of thing later on.” 
. remember ! ’ . “Don’t you be too sure,” snapped Jane. 
- But, all the same, she let him take the poker “George Barnes is a young fellar as any 
m her and hold it over the wax till the girl ought to be glad to take,” remarked 
r latter had produced a_ sufficiently imposing father, coming in from the garden. 
h seal upon the mail-bag. “Ts he?” cried Lizzie, with a toss of her 
y Then they all flocked to see him off. head. “Why, I think he stoops a bit, and 
é “T hope you'll be careful in the dark,” then, I don’t care about them whiskers, It 
suggested Lizzie, as she held the candle to don’t look smart.” 
e ght his lantern. ** What sillies gals are!” grunted father. 
is “Rot!” he said, but looking up with a Lizzie bent over him and patted his bald 
" delighted smile at her. head affectionately. 
1 ‘It isn’t ‘rot’ at all. The papers are full ‘Daddy, how do you know? You never 
d of bievcling accidents, of peopie being run were a girl!” 
e “Oh. L'il take are of 
vself, me r vou fear,” 
! nd. his lantern lit, he 
e managed to let his hand 
est on hers atop the 
d handle of the candlestick. 
She snatched her hand 
n way hurriedly. 
“Good night, * said she. 
“You'll be late home.” 
But she stood at the 
or and watched him 
is stride away down the vil- 
q we street, till his figure 
s- faded ili the darkne De. 
e Next morning, as Lizzie 
Vv sat busy doing up a last 
; Winter's Sunday dress 
n Io! he1 sister, there 
0 ame a message from 
S, the Rectory. 
IT Lizzie set off, and re- 
Y: dan he ter in 
1€ I nig st spu . 
Father! Ja ' Mrs 
s got 3 nice 
ie Whe s they 
| ‘Why. only k, not 
At Mi Musgrave's 
ig t Thorleigh C%¢ 
M ha where 
$ ge B der 
. ! rked 
iy f 
7 n't.” 
h I tf gy off 
hat i s two 
2 ol 
s French governess.” It produced sufficiently imposing seal upon the mail-bag 











“She is not much habited, zis chamber?” asked Mademoiselle.—». s7s. as mother says, and 


CHAPTER II. 

- OH! Boh!” came in two very shrill, 
and certainly not alarm-inspiring 
little voices, as Lizzie was ushered 
by the housemaid into the bedroom 

of Miss Vi and Miss Lil, her two new charges 

at Thorleigh Court. 

She certainly gave a start as two golden- 
curled little figures popped out upon her 
from behind the door, where they lay in 
ambush. But the next minute she laughed 
merrily. 

“That’s all right. I think you'll do,” 
exclaimed Vi Musgrave, surveying the new 
schoolroom maid with approbation. 

‘We wanted to try you, and see what 
sort you were,” added the other twin. 

“Lil thought of putting a frog in your 
pocket; but J thought this the best dodge, 
as one can’t miss seeing how it answers.” 

“We tried it with our new M’amzelle 
last week. Oh! didn’t she scream and jump!” 

**We never saw anybody so frightened.” 

*Or in such a rage. For when she re- 
covered she shook her fist at us, and 
jabbered we didn’t know what. It was fun!” 

** All French people are cowards.” 

**And M’amzelle’s a sneak, too, and sly.” 

**We hate her—but I think we'll like you,” 
with approving nods of both curly heads. 
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‘And now you may 
brush our hairs and 
fold our clothes. We 
put ourselves to bed, 
now we're regular 
schoolroom children, 


old Nursie’s gone 
away.” 

They were dear little things, and so absurdly 
alike that more than once the room rang 
with merry laughter over their new maid’s 
mistaking one for the other, and trying to 
brush Lil’s hair twice over. When they 
were tucked in bed, Mrs. Musgrave came up 
to hear their prayers, and Lizzie saw her new 
mistress. 

‘Isn’t she a nice mother?” asked one 
twin, as Mrs. Musgrave left the room. 

**She seems a very pleasant-spoken lady.” 

* And so pretty in that dress!” 

“It certainly is a lovely dress, miss.” 

*Oh! but it’s nothing to what she wears 
when she’s going to big parties.” 

*And nothing to what Aunt Sybil wears! 
You should see Aunt Sybil’s dress, Price.” 

* Aunt Sybil’s a “Merican milliner!” 

**A what, miss ?” 

*A milliner—I heard mother tell some 
friends so, just before she married Uncle 
Fred. I suppose that’s why she has such 
beautiful dresses, and hats, and things.” 

**Don’t you mean a millionaire, miss ?” 

“Perhaps. Anyhow, she’s awfully rich 
You should see her diamonds.” 

“When she was married, she shined all 
over, all the front of her dress.” 

“And her head! She had a diamond 
crown like the Queen herself.” 
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“Uncle Fred and she are coming to stay. 
[hope she “ll wear her diamonds for you to 
see, Price. There’s going to be a big ball at 
the Duke’s, so perhaps she will : 

“Vat you say? Your aunt come wiz ze 
‘diamonds.’ Come soon, eh?” 

And Mademoiselle entered through the door 
opening into the adjacent schoolroom, and so 
noiselessly and suddenly that Lizzie could 
have vowed she had been listening. 

Each twin promptly buried her head under 
the clothes and emitted a prolonged and 
palpably artificial snore. 

The fat little Frenchwoman shrugged her 
shoulders and turned to Lizzie, with a purr- 
ing voice like a well-cared-for cat. 

“Oh! you is ze new femme de chambre? 
I hope you is a good girl, and vill do as I 
tell you, and we sall—how you call it?—get 
on. I give you not much of pain!” And 
she retired as noiselessly as she came. 

The twins woke up again and wished to 
talk; but Lizzie bade them good-night and 
set off to her own room. 

It seemed a long way. Thorleigh Court 
was a big house. She had to cross a long 
picture gallery, where Musgraves of many 
generations, and in various costumes, looked 
down upon her. She passed the head of the 
great stairs, and down a long passage to the 
servants’ wing, where she found the room 
she was to share with the under housemaid, 
and proceeded to unpack her box. 

She was interrupted by a summons to 
supper. 

“Mr. Pipkins—he’s the butler—won’t have 
us late, and it doesn’t do to put him out, 
you'll find.” remarked Louisa, the house- 
maid, as she led the way down to the 
servants’ hall. 

Mr. Pipkins, who seemed a great despot, 
said grace, and then retired to take his meal 
in the housekeeper’s room, with that func- 
tionary and the ladies’ maid. 

James Skene, the footman, who presided 
at one end of the servants’ hall table, 
invited Lizzie to sit by him. 

“We're both of us new-comers, Miss 
Price, and I hope we'll get on together. 
Indeed, it won't be my fault if we don't,” 
he added, with an admiring glance. 

He was tall and straight, with 
fully brushed hair, smooth-shaven face, and 
Lizzie smiled at him and 


beauti- 


nice Inanners, 
blushed. 

“T don’t see as how Miss Price has any 
call to get on with you or not,” snapped 
Caroline, the upper housemaid. ** You’ve 
nothing to do with the schoolroom at all, 
and if she’s a sensible girl she won't be 
taken in by your chaff.” 

“One would think she knew all about 
‘Iny chaff,’ as she calls it,” remarked Mr. 
Skene, under his breath, to Lizzie. ‘No fear 
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of my wasting any on her! She’s too old 
and too ugly!” 

Then he turned to the boot-boy with in- 
formation about the latest betting, culled 
from the evening paper. It was all Greek 
to Lizzie, who had been brought up to look 
upon gambling with horror, and she could 
not help thinking that he did wrong to 
encourage such a taste in the boy, who 
appeared to look up to him as an oracle. 

At intervals James talked to her in a 
most complimentary manner, and then he 
told a story or two which convulsed the 
table, and she could not help laughing. 

It was late ere supper was over, and 
Lizzie could escape to bed. Her head felt 
rather in a whirl, and she tried to steady 
herself by recalling Mrs. Joy’s kind, motherly 
words to her at parting. 

‘I hope you won't mind my giving 
you a little advice. Remember, Lizzie, I’ve 
known you all your life, and you are 
motherless and young, and inexperienced. 
You will find Mrs. Musgrave a very kind, 
if rather particular, lady. She especially 
wanted a superior girl about her children, 
and I know I can recommend you as that. 
Only, Lizzie, don’t be led away by flattery, 
which you'll get plenty of, for you are— 
ahem !—not unattractive; don’t be led away 
into doing, and saying, and taking part in 
things against which your conscience warns 
you. ‘Behold I send you forth as sheep 
amongst wolves.” Remember whose words 
those were, but that He also said, ‘ Behold 
I am with you alway, even unto the end,’” 

‘I will try,” was Lizzie’s steadfast resolve, 
after she had said her prayers. “I will be 
steadier, and not let my tongue go on so, 
and will not laugh so.” 

Louisa entered. 

*You should have stayed a _ bit longer. 
Old Pips was kept up because there’s been 
a lady to dine, and so didn’t hunt us all to 
bed, and that n¢éw James has been making 
us roar! Don’t you think he’s great fun? 
And so_ good-looking, too! Such a fine 
figure! I shouldn’t wonder if he stood six 
feet in his stockings.” 

**Y—yes, he is very handsome, perhaps.” 

“Hullo! I must tell him that. Wouldn’t 
you like to know the pretty things he said 
about you after you were gone, now ?” 


CHAPTER III. 


ad. LEASE, Miss Vi! Please, Miss Lil! 
. Can you come with me? Your 
mamma wishes me to try you on 
your last winter's clothes, as_ the 
weather has turned cold, and see if you have 
quite outgrown them all.” 
Lizzie had come upon _ the 


twins and 
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Mademoiselle in the picture gallery, the 
morning after her arrival. 

**We can’t come just this minute. We’re 
showing M’amzelle over the house.” 

*Zis beautiful ol’ chd@teau, I make myself 
ze pleasure of seeing him. Ah! he is fine, 
zis gallerie. And ze many chambres of 
visits,” purred Mademoiselle, prowling along 
the picture gallery and opening one door 
after another and peering in. “Ah! zis is 
of all zat is of most beautifool.” 

* Yes, indeed,” replied Vi, proudly throw- 
ing the door wide open. “This is the best 
spare bedroom. Look what a great four- 
poster bed! I’d be frightened to sleep there. 
And the powdering closet, with the hole in 


look nice in a cap and apron.” 


the door where the people in olden time 
used to sit with their heads poked through 
to be powdered. Lil.” she added aside to 
the other twin, “what do you say to en- 
ticing her into the powder closet and locking 
her up there till lesson tim 

But Mademoiselle had culvanced to the 
window and was looking out. 


is over?” 


“She is not much habited, zis chamber? 
asked Mademoiselle. 

“Oh, yes; important visitors always. sleep 
here. Next week Aunt Sybil 

“And zis window below,” Mademoiselle 
went on, as if she had not heard the’ remark, 
“zis window which stand out underneath?” 

“Oh! that’s the top of the big drawing. 
room window. I wonder,” and Vi_ leant 
meditatively out of the window, “if I could 
jump out on to the leads ?” 

“Oh! you vicked child,” and Mademoiselle 
seized her by the arm. ‘You go kill your. 
self. No person could get out on dere, quite 
for sure. Come now, it is time for lessons,” 

But both the twins ran back to Lizzie. 

* Price! Price! Here we are, quite ready 
to be tried on. And mind you're a long 
time about it,” they added, in a whisper. 

A little later Lizzie found herself in the 
pantry, with the tray with the remains of 
the schoolroom breakfast. 

**Good-morning, Miss Price,” began James 
Skene, pausing in the act of rubbing up a 
spoon, and lolling his tall figure against the 

sink. ‘Sorry you bolted so soon 

last night; hope my little jokes 
didn’t scare you? Fact is, one 
must play down to one’s sur 
roundings. Now, | could see at 
once that you were a cut above 
the other girls here.” 

“My father’s postmaster at 

Cranston,” Lizzie hastened to 

reply, secretly much _ pleased 
with what he was saying, and 
her little face showing her de- 
light. 

* Indeed ! myself had a 
clerkship once; but my eyesight 

had to come down to this;” 
and he began polishing the 

spoon again, 

Lizzie looked up at him ad- 
mivingly. He was lolling grace- 
fully there in his shirt-sleeves, 
his hair so sleek, his shaven 
face so smooth, 

‘Il saw at once what an 
addition you would be to our 
little set here. And we need 
it. It’s precious slow here after 
London—my last place. [ was 
first footiman “a 

Here the boot-boy, in his green 
haize apron, put his head in. 

* Mr. Pipkins is a-shoutin’ for yer!” 
* Bother Pipkins! I must go. May your 


pretty face condescend to brighten this 


old pantry again before long, Miss Price! 1 


declare [ shan’t miss London if 

*Pipkins is a-yellin’ for yer!” And _ the 
boot-boy’s head popped in again. 

Skene flung down his spoon, kissed his 
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hand melodramatically to Lizzie and then 


bolted. 
The latter gazed pensively at the abandoned 


implement. 

“What an extremely nice and gentee! 
young man! And once a clerk, too!” 

She went out, and ran against Louisa. 
“Qh, I’ve been looking for you. There’s a 
friend a-hinquiring for you at the back door.” 
\ friend’ Who? George Barnes, of course. 


Somehow Lizzie felt glad that James Skene 
was not there to hear the announcement. 
George was standing at the back entrance, 
i basket of garden produce on his arm. 
“T always have to round 
morning with the vegetables, and thought 
I'd ask how you was a-gettin’ on,” he began, 
his honest face aglow with pleasure. 

“Oh! I’m getting on capitally. It’s a 
fne house, and the children are 
French governess,” she went on 


come every 


dears. 
There’s a 
in a lower voice, “I don’t care much about. 
But Mrs. Musgrave’s a nice lady, and the 
servants are kind.” 

“I’m so glad. You deserve a nice place, 
Lizzie Price. I say, you do look nice in a 
cap and apron! Suits you even better than 
your Sunday frock I last saw you in.” 

, “You got back all right?” 

“Took nearly an hour and a half more 
than I did coming.” 

“The hills were against you.” 

“More likely I didn’t want to be going 
away from you,” he said, meaningly. 

Lizzie blushed. ‘“*I mustn't stop § talking 
here. Here’s Louisa.” 

“Well, I never! You know each other?” 

“Lizzie Price comes from Cranston, where 
I was gardener before I came here.” 

“And she never said nothing about it! 
You sly-boots! What’‘ll James Skene say?” 
And Louisa ran away with a wink. 

“Who may James What’s-his-name be?” 
inquired George, his face clouding. 

“Only the new footman. A London 
“IT know those London chaps—no bone, no 
muscle,” George said scornfully, a little re- 
lieved. *““But J must be going, too. There’s 
1 deal o’ sweepin’ to be done. Last night's 
wind brought the leaves down. But, look 
here, I came to ask you something. My 
old people—down at the South Lodge—want 
you to come and see them Sunday afternoon.” 
“IT shall go to church Sunday afternoon. 
l always do, and I mean to keep it up here, 
if my young ladies don’t want me.” 

“To tea then, after church?” 

“You forget, I’ve got to get and to clear 
way the schoolroom tea.” 

“Bother!” And George looked quite crest- 
fallen. “Can’t you come round after tea?” 
“I’ve got to see the children to bed.” 

“TI believe you don’t want to come!” He 
looked so disappointed that Lizzie relented. 
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* All right. I’ll look in after tea somehow.” 
**But you don’t know where it is?” 
* Oh, I'll find it.” 

*May I come and fetch you—say, six 
o'clock? Do let me! It’s dark for you alone.” 

A little pause, just enough to keep him in 
suspense, and then her smile and the twinkle 
in her eyes broke out upon him, and he 
forgave her all her teasing. 

* All right, [| don’t mind if you do.” 
which she ran away and left him. 








With 


CHAPTER IV. 


YHEN Lizzie went to Mrs. Musgrave 
on Sunday morning to ask leave for 
the evening, she found the twins 
with their mother. 

Mrs. Musgrave was in the habit of taking 
her little girls for half an hour on Sunday 
mornings to hear them say their texts and 
a hymn. But to-day, evidently, things were 
not going straight. Vi was flushed and angry, 
Lil tearful, as Lizzie entered. 

“I hate her! I hate her!” Vi was ex- 
claiming. , 

**And she’s a nasty, sly thing, what creeps 
and listens, and is horrid!” whimpered Lil. 

* Children,” said Mrs. Musgrave, ‘‘do you 
think I would give you a governess who was 
‘horrid,’ as you call her? You should have 
more confidence in mother. Now go to your 
room, and get ready for church. It is most 
disappointing,” Mrs. Musgrave went on, as 
the twins left the room, ‘that the children 
should thus have taken an unreasoning dis- 
like to Mademoiselle, whom I have chosen 
with such care from a home for foreign 
governesses which is most highly thought 
of, and with a personal reference. But I 
suppose old Nursie spoilt them, and they 
feel the change.” 

Lizzie easily obtained permission to go 
that evening to the Barnes’. Mrs. Musgrave 
Was not one of those mistresses who dislike 
the idea of a ** follower.” She seemed pleased 
that Lizzie should have found an acquaintance. 

* Old Barnes was coachman to my _ hus- 
band’s father for many, many years, and we 
are very glad that his son should have come 
into our service. Yes, you can always be out 
on Sundays, between tea and the young 
ladies’ bed-time; for, as I have told Mademoi- 
selle, I always like to have them with me 
then, to read to them.” 

The October twilight was fast fading into 
night when Lizzie stepped out of the back 
door, and found George Barnes leaning 
against the wall outside it. 

They made their way out into the drive 
and down the avenue, where the leaves were 
already lying thick. Neither talked very much. 
George, having got his own way, was too 
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happy for words, and Lizzie was unusually 
silent. She had had a little struggle in the 
servants’ hall during the dinner hour, a little 
struggie to do right and to bear what her 
rather sensitive nature so dreaded—vridicule. 

Louisa had asked her what she was going 
to do that afternoon—if she would come for 
a walk ?—and when Lizzie had replied that she 
was a little jeer. 
Missus 


was going to church there 

“You’re rot obliged, you know! 
always notices if anybody isn’t in their place 
in the morning service, but we do as we like 
about afternoon.” 

** Well, and I like to go. I always have.” 

Then somebody had laughed, and James 
had sneered something about a pretty little 
saint; and the head housemaid, who knew 
nothing about George Barnes, had remarked 
that at any rate it was better than walking 
out with some young fellow who couldn't 
afford to marry and wouldn’t marry you if 
he could, which was ‘a dig” at Louisa and 
the stable-help. It was not pleasant, and 
Lizzie felt it, and reddened with vexation. 

When she got to church, however, she felt 
ealmer. The simple service soothed her. In 
the little crowd of strangers she felt lonely, 
and was drawn nearer to her Heavenly 
Father. She remembered Mrs. Joy’s text: 
“Lo! I am with you alway unto the end.” 
That lady had said something about sheep 
and wolves. Was James Skene a wolf in 
very pleasant and attractive sheep’s clothing ? 
Ought she to beware of him ? 

It was quite comforting to find George’s 
honest face waiting for her at the door, 
and, for once, Lizzie felt no inclination to 
tease him. He, too, talked seriously about 
his work, his gardening. 

**Next Sunday afternoon I'll get leave to 
show you round the houses. Such houses, 
and beautiful now with chrysanthemuins and 
the camellias a-comin’ on, and the grapes hang- 
ing still Ah! I do like gardening. I’d ask 
no better than to be head in a place like this 
with plenty o’ glass and a nice little cottage.” 

“Ts the South Lodge far off?” she 
asked, to turn him off personalities. 

“We're close to the gate now; but it 
vasn’t that I meant. The old people are 
never to be moved out of it as long as they 
live; and, as I’m the only one left at home, 
I must stick to them. But the Lodge is 
roomy. Mother, she’s a bit hard of hearing, 
and you'll have to shout: and father, he 
rambles on fearful, and don’t remember well. 
But they ll be awfully pleased to see you.” 

As George opened the door, there was a 
sudden ringing of a bell, and an old woman 
came hurrying in and greeted Lizzie warmly. 

‘Very pleased indeed to see you, my dear. 
I can’t hear what you say, but my eyes are 
good, thank God; and I can see a smile 
on your pretty face. Here, come into the 








winder to father. We sits him here now 
it’s drawin’ cold, and in the porch o’ summer 
time, to watch the gate. Father, this jg 
Lizzie Price, a friend 0’ the boy’s.” 

All this time the ringing of the bell never 
ceased, and when George had lit the lamp 
and thrown some light into the dusky room, 
Lizzie discovered that the sound proceeded 
from a bell which the old woman wore round 
her neck, and which rang as she moved about, 

**T see you a-lookin’ at the bell. Well, you 
may well stare. But it’s my own invention, 
You see, all we can do in return for missus’ 
kindness is to mind the gate.” 

“And I ain't got no legs,” put in the old 
man, ‘through the rheumatiz. I used to get 
that wet on the box in my time.” 

* And | can’t hear the kerridges comin’ as 
I used; so we sits him here to watch, and I 
ties a bit of string to his wrist and to my 
bell, and then as I moves about in the kitchen, 
he rings me up when he hears one a-comin’, 
and I reckon | can git out to the gate as 
quick as any woman o' my age in Thorleigh.” 

“So she can, so she can,” put in her hus- 
band admiringly. ‘*She be precious quick on 
her pins; and need be, too,” he maundered 
on. ‘For if there’s anythink aggravates me, 
it is to be a-kep’ waitin’ at the gate at fust 
startin’ out, specially with young ’osses and 
fresh. Why, I remember that young bay o 
Squire’s—no, not the Squire you mean, 
George, t’ old Squire—why, I remember, as 
if it wur yesterday, as I came round to the 
door on the box, Squire, he says to me——” 

**Here, father,” and George interposed in 
the midst of these reminiscences, ‘* you let 
me help you up to the fire. It’s gettin’ chilly. 
You lean on me, and mother ’ll bring the 
chair.” 

**And the cushion—don’t forget my cushion. 
The chair’s hard for my old bones. It’s a 
beauty, ain’t it?—and so soft! Young ladies 
brought it me last Christmas as a_ present. 
Stuffed it themselves, bless their little ’earts!” 

*And a nice rug as [ made him for his 
feet, dye see, all out o’ bits o’ cloth. Cost 
nothing, and so warm! My eyes are very 
good still, thank God!” added the wife. 

The old man settled himself heavily in his 
chair, and gave a sigh of relief. 

“Thank you, George,” he said, with a smile 
first at his son and then at Lizzie. ‘* He’s a 
good boy, is George—a good boy.” 

“IT should think so,” put in his mother 
proudly. ‘She'll be a lucky girl as gits 
George for a husband, you be sure. How do 
you like your place?” she asked Lizzie. 

“Oh, so much! The children are nice little 
things, and Mrs. Musgrave a kind lady—” 

“You make no doubt about that,” put iD 
old Barnes, leaning forward and eyeing her 
intently with a solemn nod. ‘You won't 
find no better master. nor mistress nor Squire 
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and his lady—ah! what am I 
Of course, poor young Squire’s gone 
gone so young! Only to think of it, that 
1 chould ha’ lived to carry both him and his 


I 
r before him to the churchyard, and be 


Musgravé 


sayin’ ? 
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the genuine article, ‘cos I make it myself, 
and some seed bread.” , 
“Tut! tut!” interrupted her husband 
testily. ‘Can't you sit down and be quiet, 
Mary Anne? You and that there noisy 











“T see you a-looking at the bell.” 


sittin’ here, a cripple-like—can‘t git out o’ my 
chair without help. Deary me! _ But the 
Musgraves is all alike; right good they be to 
the poor and to them that has to do with ’em.” 
“It’s a beautiful house, ain’t it?” remarked 
Mrs. Barnes. The bell had ceased from tink- 
ng, and she was sitting quietly by the fire. 
Such big rooms, and such lots of ’em! 
Have you seen the drawrin’-room and the 
picture gallery, with all them pictures of the 
gentlefolk ?” 

muttered the old 
I know; 


“The pictur’ gallery,” 
man, “the pictur’ gallery. I know 
that’s where the ghost walks.” 

Lizzie gave a little start. 

“The ghost? How interesting ! ” 
Tinkle! Mrs. Barnes jumped up again. 
“Dear, dear! How forgetful I am. Not 
offering you anything to take, my dear. 
See here ”—and she began bustling about 
“there ’s some elderberry wine; I know it’s 
598 


bell! If you can hear it, it’s enough to 
deafen us. I don’t know what call you 
have to wear it on Sundays. You know as 
well as I do that I’m never ordered out on 
Sundays.” 

“All right, all right. Don’t upset your- 
self, John. You see, my dear,” she went on 
to Lizzie, “if I didn’t put this old bell on 
every morning as soon as I gits up, only 
to take it off last thing when I goes to 
bed, there’s no saying but what I might 
forget to wear it. And there’d be no one 
to remind me, with George out all day, and 
him,” nodding at her husband, “with no 
more memory nor a babe unborn.” 

“But,” put in Lizzie, anxious to restore 
peace, “you were going to tell us about the 
ghost”; and George nodded at her approvingly. 

“You manage ’em,” he 
whispered admiringly. 

**What ghost? When I was a boy there 


know how to 
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such a lot of ghostesses, but one don’t 
‘*em now. same as the stage-coaches,” 
gallery, father. Tell 
told you—you re- 


was 
hear on 
‘The 
Lizzie 
member.” 
**Remember? I 
it were yesterday. It 
was 


ghost in the 
what your father 
should think I 
used to make us boys 
bed, 


did, as if 


creep so that we afeared to go to 


and as for crossing that there gallery twelve 


o'clock at night 

‘But who 

The old man glanced at 
the fire, warming his thin hands. 
hear, but she thinks it stuff and 
nonsense. Oh, my father didn’t see nothin’.” 

*Oh!” disappointedly from Lizzie. 

*But he heerd fell o° somethink. You 
wasn't his place to be about the 
gallery, bein’ stable-lad at the time. But it 
was one of the house-servants, he see’d the 
ghost, large as life, a-stalkin’ and a-walkin’ 

oh, an ‘orrible sight, in a powder wig and 
what not fandangles—right down the gallery ” ; 
and the old man nodded mysteriously. 

‘“What for?” asked Lizzie, rather amused. 

*That’s just ever knew, of 
those as was an 
ancient was 
murdered—I can’t 


grandfather saw ?” 
his wife and leant 


Was it 


ovel 
*She can’t 


see it 


what no one 
him. It seems it 
ancestor o’ the fam/’ly, as 


forget the story—an’ he 


see d 


rest, leastways so the story runs, and my 
father heerd it from had _ see’d him 
a-walkin’ and a-stalkin’ in the gallery,” ang 
the old man nodded solemnly and went on 
crooning to himself over the fire. 

After a while Lizzie to take leave, 
George jumped up, offering to see her home, 

* Yes, there’s a boy! He 
is a good remarked his father, “for 
all that he wouldn’t stick to the 
How anyone as has the chance o’ handlin’ 
muddle with a 
bend hisself double stooping 
could ride a-horse. 
whatsumdever.” 


one as 


rose 
ves, do, good 
boy,” 
stables, 
horses can choose to about 
muck-rake 
over a spade, when he 
back, J can’t make out 

‘*Every man to his taste, father.” 

“It quite puts me out when I see that 
man Roberts as now, come 
drivin’ through the gate, to think it might 
ha’ been George sittin’ on the box a 

*Or tumbling off, more like, father,’ 
laughed the son. ‘*Come, wish Lizzie good- 
night; we must be off now, or it'll be the 
kids’ bed-time”; and after a pressing invita- 
tion to look in any time she was passing 
that way, Lizzie at last got away, and they 
passed out into the park, 

A full moon had got up while they were 
and was flooding the park with 


and 


missus has got 


indoors, 


“Is this your glove, M’amzelle?” 
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Bevond, the still leafy woods stood 


silver. 
out black, and between them, a shimmery 
from the valley. The air felt: raw 


haze rose 
and damp, and Lizzie shivered. 
“Here, let me wrap your 


neck,” said 


cape 


round youl George tenderly. 


“It’s feeling quite frosty. I’m glad we 
took the calceolaria cuttings. Or is it the 
ghost story makes you creepy, Lizzie?” he 
laughed. 


“It’s all nonsense, of course: your father’s 
getting old and weak. Still, [I wish he 
hadn't told me; I have to go across that 
gallery so often quite late at night. I shall 
always think of that ghost now.” 

“I’d no idea you were such a little silly.” 

Lizzie edged away from him to the opposite 
side of the path in mock anger. 

George came after her, and peered down 
under her hat to see if he could catch the 
expression of her face. 

But it was not in Lizzie’s nature to sulk, 
and she looked up at him with a laugh. 
George took courage. 

There, 
walk on 


‘I’m sorry Will you forgive me ? 


you ll get vow feet wet if you 


the grass! Are you sure you can see? 
Won't you take my arm?” 

“Perfectly: and no, thanks. I want to 
keep my hands warm under my cape.” 

‘Let me warm them.” 

“George!” with dignity, sidling away again. 
He came after her reproachfully. 


“Oh, Lizzie! You're downright cruel.” 
‘I don't know You’re 


what vou mean. 


quite big enough to take care of yourself.” 
‘But | want to take care of you too, 
Liz; that’s just it, and you know it.” 
“But I’m quite grown-up, and I den’t 
want any taking care of,” with a curtsey. 


“Oho! We're very brave now; but how 
about the 
For all nestled up 
against him and clutched his coat sleeve. 
“Oh, look! See! What's that ?” 

There was real alarm in her voice now. 
“What Where?” and 
short, looking about for unperceived danger, 
took the 
promptly 


ghost 2 e jeered George. 


answel she suddenly 


George stopped 


and, to be on the safe side, 


opportunity of putting his arm 


round her waist. 
“Don’t!” and she freed herself. ‘*1I thought 
[ saw--there—near that big elm—in the 


dark 


gone again—into the shadow—oh! see, there 


moonlight —t wo figures—but they’ve 
creeping away across the grass now you 
can see him—the moon’s full on him now 
such a funny-looking man.” 

George looked in the same direction. There 
was no doubt of it. A short, thick-set man, 
With a hard 
very close 


square face and hair cropped 
under a tight cap, was disappear- 
ing across the park, creeping from shadow 


to shadow of the trees. 
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** Poacher, of course,” 
“IT must tell the keeper.” 

* But it was a woman with him. 
her dress.” 

“Not likely. Probably another oo’ the 
gentry in the long coat full of pockets they 
wear! There’s a lot of them about, and the 
keeper's life’s a’most wore out with ‘em. 
Come,” as they proceeded on their way up 
the avenue, “don’t you think you’d better 
take my arm now, as easily 
upset ?” ; 

Without replying, Lizzie stooped down and 
picked something up off the road. They were 
now near the big elm under which she had 
first discerned the mysterious figures. 

**See here, sir,” she exclaimed ; 
right ? Do poachers wear these ?” 

And she held out a lady’s brown kid glove, 
and then sniffed at it suspiciously. 

“Very odd, but that’s the same scent as 
what that Mademoiselle has in her drawers 
among her clothes. George, I don’t know 
what it is, but I can’t abide the woman 
any more than the children do, though, of 
course, I wouldn’t say so to a soul except 
you. But she has such a false look and ways, 
Children and 
dogs, you know they say, can always dis- 
criminate by instinct, as it were”; and she 
put the glove in her pocket. 

When they reached the back door, George 
tried to make her promise to come out 
with him next Sunday and go round the 
hot-houses. But she eluded any definite 
pleading lateness, hurried 


remarked George. 


I saw 


you re so 


“ who’s 


and I’m sure she’s no good, 


agreement, and, 
away. 

When she had taken off her things she 
went to the twins’ bedroom to prepare it for 
night, and while there heard stealthy steps 
enter the schoolroom next door. 

Lizzie quaked a little; her nerves were 
rather upset. She peeped cautiously through 
the crack of the door, almost expecting to 
see the ghost. 

But it was only Mademoiselle, evidently 
just come in, for she had her walking things 
on, and was standing in the middle of the 
schoolroom in a state of some perturbation, 
muttering to herself and turning all her 
pockets inside out, as if she had lost some- 
thing. 

“Is this glove yours, M’amzelle ?” asked 
Lizzie, advancing into the room. 

The Frenchwoman started and gave Lizzie 
a quick, furtive look of suspicion. 

* You found him? Vere?” 

* As I came up the avenue, M’amzelle.” 

*Oh! yes. I went to ze church, but she 
vas shut: there vas no mass,” 

“Which you knew perfectly well,” thought 
Lizzie to herself as she returned into the 
bedroom; ‘for I heard you ask the child- 
ren the hours of service at breakfast time.” 
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** All the saints salute you, chiefly they that 





T is the chiefly upon 
which I want to lay 
the stress—that the 
warmest and = most 
loving salutation 
should have come 
from the unlikeliest 
place. 

Let us look at the 
man who is writing 














this message. 

St. Paul is send- 
ing a letter to the church at Philippi. 
He sits in all the rude discomforts of 
a prison, writing amidst much difficulty, 


secured by a coupling chain to a soldier. 
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THE SAINTS OF CAZSAR’S HOUSEHOLD. 
By the Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. 


are of Ceesar’s household.’’—PHILIPPIANS iv. 22. 


These men were commonly rough 
bullies and brutes, who, by all the 
horrors of the battlefield and many 
sights of cruelty, had been trained to 
make light of suffering. The prisoner jg 
a man singularly sensitive, refined, and 
scholarly. Restlessly active, he is ip. 
capable of doing anything by halves, 
Like all men who succeed greatly, he 
sets himself to do one thing, and that 
the most splendid that ever a man 
sought to accomplish—to make known 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified ; and he 
brings every thought of his mind and 
every energy of his life into perfect 
discipline for the fulfilment of this 
purpose. To such a man how 
galling, how maddening, it 
must be to be thus shut up 
day after day, chained and 
bound by such enforced com- 
panionship to a Roman 
soldier—a man corrupt, cruel, 
foul, angry at every move 
ment of the chain that bound 
them, ready to curse him 
irritably by all his gods, and 
finding in the sufferings of 
this helpless stranger a _hide- 
ous sport. 

And to St. Paul it must 
have seemed sometimes that 
Christianity itself was likely 
to be destroyed unless he 
could go forth to proclaim its 
glorious freedom. Not only 
were the Jews everywhere 
madly plotting against it in 
every way, but, worse than 
that, the Jewish converts were 
seeking to make the religion 
of Jesus Christ only another 
Judaism, and were compelling 
the Christian converts to 
adopt Jewish customs, to 
submit to Jewish ordinances, 
and to be encumbered with 
all the cruel bondage of the 
Jewish Law. At such a time 
this man is shut up in 4 
dungeon ! 

What then, is this life 
wasted ? Look at him as he 
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THE SAINTS OF 





sits in his prison, the chain rattling as 
he moves his hand wearily, the gloom of 
the prison making it difficult to see. He 
js preaching in this prison to a greater 
congregation than could ever be gathered 
in the market place or on Mars’ Hill. At 
that hour, when time seemed to stand 
still, he was preaching to all the ages. 
And this day this word is ours because 
he was in the prison. 

God knows how to have us at our 
best if we will only let Him. ‘* Your 
Father is the Husbandman.” And He 
puts the seed into the earth: prisoned 
and dungeoned in the dark it may be, 
but only that it shall yield the flower 
and fruit. Ask John Bunyan what was 
the best thing that ever happened to 
him. How his face brightens as he tells 
you, “ The best thing that ever happened 
tome was my going to Bedford Gaol. 
for there I got my chance to write my 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ ” 

God sets too much store by us not to 
turn us to the best account. The one 
best gift that we can ask, or that He 
can give us, is to let Him have His own 
way with us perfectly. 

Take away the books that St. Paul 
wrote in the prison, and how infinite 
our loss would be! 

But of this ministry in the dungeon 
the fruit was not only afar off in the 
future, it was immediate. Bound to the 
soldier, and waited on by the slaves of 
Cesar’s household, Paul found a constant 
opportunity of telling those about him 
of his Saviour. And much more than 
talking of Jesus, he lived a life that 
outshone his sermons and revealed that 
Christ Who, as he says, was formed in 
him. Think of the soldier who comes in 
turn to guard this prisoner. cursing the 
fate that has withdrawn him from his 


pleasures, finding a wild excitement in 
lust and wine and the bloody scenes of 
the arena. Now he sits watching his 
prisoner: to him this man chained at 


his side seems to have found the secret 
of happiness. The soldier bends over to 
see what this is that he writes, and 
reads with wonder: ‘* Not that I speak 
in respect of want: for I have learned. 
in Whatsoever state I am. therewith to 
be content. I know both how to be 
abased, and how to abound. Everywhere 
and in all things I am instructed both 
to be full and to be hungry. both to 
abound and to suffer need. I can do 
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all things in Christ which strengtheneth 
me.” And he does not only write it— 
anybody could do that—but he looks it, 
sings it, lives it. Little wonder that one 
and another come to ask this prisoner to 
tell them more of this Jesus of Nazareth 
Who had wrought such great things, 
and in Whom he lived a life of such 
sweet contentment and such perpetual 
joy. 

So it was that there gathered there, 
right under the shadow of Ceesar’s palace, 
a little company who joined the Apostle 
Paul in prayer and praise, and heard 
from his lips the great message of the 
love of God to them in Jesus Christ. 

To-day he tells this little company 
about the Christians at Philippi to 
whom he is writing: tells them of Lydia, 
the first convert to Christianity in Europe, 
of the girl possessed with the spirit of 
divination, of the tumult that arose, of 
his being cast into prison; and as he 
remembers that night, it may well be 
that Paul again bursts out into the song 
that rang within that dungeon and 
cheered its gloom. Then follows the 
story of the earthquake and the gaoler. 
As he finishes the story, this little com- 
pany of slaves from Cvesar’s household 
look into his face and say to him, * Give 
our love to the brothers and sisters at 
Philippi. Tell them that we have been 
hearing of them, and that we have 
joined with you in prayer and praise on 
their behalf.” And so St. Paul has to 
add another verse to his letter: ‘* All 
the saints salute you, chiefly those that 
are of Cresar’s household.” ** There,” he 
asks, “will that do?” And their eyes 
flash and their hearts glow with the 
joy of the love that binds them to that 
far-off brotherhood. 

What a mistake we make when we 
think or act as if we thought that the 
Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ is not 
perfectly fitted for the worst and lowest 
of men! The Saviour ever drew unto 
Himself the publicans and sinners. His 
holiness did not repel, but attracted, the 
outeast and fallen: and the common 
people ever heard Him gladly. 

Every great revival of religion that 
has stirred the churches and uplifted the 
nation has begun amongst these. What 
becomes of our poor distinctions when- 
ever we have to deal with the great 
gifts of God, Who is no respecter of per- 
sons? The sun shines as brightly upon 
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the cottage as upon the palace; the light 
falls as gently upon the plough-boy who 
wakes at dawn as upon the prince. The 
breath of heaven comes as graciously to 
the milkmaid who sings in the meadow 
as to the Queen herself. Made of the 
same fiesh and blood, theirs are the same 
wants, the same fears, the same sorrows, 
the same longings. We seem to need a 
new movement in every generation to 
teach the stiff and stereotyped churches 
that nowhere has the Gospel found a 
heartier reception or a more devoted 
submission than amongst the lowest and 
poorest and neediest. The saints of 
Cresar’s household salute us. They send 
us their love, and bid us be sure to find 
a place in our ministry and service for 
their successors in all ages. 

Let us turn the words round to think 
of those of whom St. Paul writes, the 
saints of Casar’s household—certainly the 
last place to which we should go to look 
for saints. 

Where shall we look for them? I have 
seen their portraits. They are commoner 
than the originals. They walked the 
arth in robes that seem to proclaim 
their sanctity—for we all know how very 
much religion there may be in clothes. 
Their eyes were set on heaven in holy 
meditation. Their hands were clasped as 
if in fixed and unbroken devotion. Theirs 
were not the rough ways of the earth, 
never soiled by contact with its foulness 

living away from the world, they 
dwelt in sacred solitude. They held 
communion with the host above. Within 
the sacred atmosphere that encompassed 
them there came no din of earth’s dis- 
turbance; no evil presence entered to 
distract the ardour of their devotion; no 
coarse concerns of common life defiled 
the sweet solemnities among which they 
dwelt. Such was the picture. But what 
have we here? The saints of Carsar’s 
household ! 

To begin with, Rome at that time was 
the most unlikely place in the world to 
look for a saint. No language could utter 
the depth of abomination to which it 
had sunk. “It was Rome at the epoch 
of her most gorgeous gluttonies and her 
most gilded rottenness.” Historians have 
described the Rome of that day as a cess- 
pool of iniquity, a filthy sewer into which 
flowed all the abominable dregs of the 
heathen world. Dean Farrar has given 
us a picture of Rome as corrupted by the 





pollutions of the stage, hardened and 
brutalised by the cruelties of the arena, 
terrorised by insolent soldiers and _ pan. 
perised mobs, and overrun by the vilest 
slaves. It presented at this period a 
condition of things unparalleled for foul. 
ness and misery in the annals of the 
world. Its sensuality was more shame. 
ful and more shameless than has ever 
been heard of in history. They who 
shrank from: its seething corruption 
turned with a stoical scorn that added 
to its anguish the gloom of despair, 
Think of it—saints in Rome! 

And of all its people the most miser. 
able was the lot of the slave. So many 
of these were there that they could only 
be kept in subjection by the most terrible 
severity. One of them, roused by wun. 
utterable wrongs, had murdered his 
master. To avenge that murder, no less 
than four hundred slaves were executed. 

We read of one Roman who had 20,00 
of these slaves, and it was no extraordin- 
ary thing for one household to have many 
hundreds, so that amongst them were 
slaves whose duty it was to keep the 
others in silence, and others whose work 
it was to tell the master their names. 
So absolutely were they in the hands of 
their owners that they could be abused 
or tortured or killed without a word 
of protest or a shadow of protection. 
The satirist tells us how that the 
Roman lady sat in her beauty at the 
banquet, the very picture of loveliness, 
but the slave girl who had given a curl 
of her hair a wrong turn had already 
been branded with a hot iron. He de- 
scribes the banquet as sparkling with 
jewellery, but if the slave should acci- 
dentally let fall a erystal vase, then and 
there, without ado, he could be flung 
into the master’s fishpond to feed his 
master’s lampreys. Amongst all this it 
is that we find these saints. 

To complete it all, they were slaves in 
Cesar’s household. This Czesar was Nero 

a very monster in iniquity. There was 
no abomination of which this man had 
not been guilty. **A wholesale robber, 
an intriguer, a murderer, a liar, a coward, 
a drunkard, a glutton, unutterably de- 
praved, he was that last, worst specimen 
of human wickedness—a man who, nob 
content with every existing form of vice 
and sin, had become an inventor of evil 
things.” He had poisoned the rightful 
heir to the throne in order himself to 
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impossibility. The claims of society, the 
cruel scorn of companions, the misunder- 
standing and ridicule to which they are 
exposed are sometimes too much _ to 


usurp it: he had married the sister of 
the murdered heir, only in turn to break 
her heart by his brutality, and at last 
His own 


had ordered her assassination. 
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The Roman lady sat in 


mother had been murdered at his bidding, 
and the list of his victims it would take 
long barely to sum up. He_had reduced 
Rome itself to ashes, and then laid the 
blame of it upon the innocent Christians, 
and tortured them to death by hundreds 
in terrible martyrdom. 

Here it is, then, where the example and 
influence of this monster had poisoned 
the very atmosphere—within the walls of 
that a little company of 

gather in loving fellow- 
ship around Paul the prisoner, and send 


Nero’s palace 


“ie 
his own slaves 


their loving greeting to the church at 
Philippi. 
To us, too, the saints of Czesar’s house- 


hold send their greetings. 
There are those 
to mak« 


whose position seems 
difficulty —they 


may think sometimes, perhaps, almost an 


Christianity a 





her beauty at the banquet, 


endure. My brother, my sister, these 
saints of Cresar’s household salute you. 
What, think you, would they count these 
hindrances of which you make so much? 
There, where hosts of spies sought to gain 
favour by betraying those about them, 
where to be a Christian meant to be ex- 
posed at any moment to martyrdom ! 
Think of that little group gathering 
to-day. Look in upon it. There are 
gaps in the circle. Where is the youth 
whose face last Sunday was lit up with 
rapturous joy as he told of his love for 
his Lord? Where is the gentle maiden 
whose testimony to her Saviour kindled 
the love of all as they listened? Where 
is the old man who was accustomed to 


lead their devotions? Ah! to-day they 
are gone forth to be flung to the lions; 
and this litthe company has stolen to- 


gether to pray for and to strengthen 
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them. Listen! for it is not only to pray, 
but to praise Him Whose great love made 
them more than conquerors 

And is there no room to-day for any 
heroism for Jesus Christ? Is it only 
feeble who now are wanted in the 
ranks of that Saviour Who laid down His 
life for us? We have a goodly heritage. 
This holy religion has come down to us 
through the succession of a noble army 
of martyrs. And now our turn has come. 
Are we going to falter and fear? Shame 
upon our shame! Let us put on a new 
courage, and afresh give ourselves to 
the Lord, to be His utterly, wholly, 
always, only His. 

And yet again, others shrink in fear of 
themselves. “I, alas! am so timid,” say 
they, ‘‘so cowardly. I wish I had the 
heroism and endurance that could make 
me a worthy soldier and servant of Jesus 


ones 


Christ.” Surely, again, these saints of 
Ceesar’s household salute you! 
“Oh, brother, sister, talk not thus. 


Think you that we of ourselves were 


Words by ANNE STEELE 
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so brave or so courageous ? We, in. 


























deed, of ourselves were timid; we 
shrank, afraid. But the great love of 
God kindled within us a love that east 


out all fear.” 

My brothers, He Who made them strong 
is ours. Shall He be to us only a name 
Who was to them such strength—a creed 


only, and not a conquering might? To } 
know Him is to be strong; to commune 
with Him is to’ have our triumph as. . 


sured; to love Him is to be more than 


conqueror. DL. } 
And yet again, does it seem to some es “ 
that their sphere is so little, so narrow, 4 e 
lowly, that there is no room for any one 
service for God? Again the saints of Now 
Cresar’s household salute you. who m1 
Come, then, stirred by the example of to be 7 
this company in Czesar’s household, let us in a C 
to-day surrender ourselves to Jesus Christ, Dwig 
pledging ourselves afresh to Him, to be 1837, 
His faithful witnesses, His brave disciples, died w! 
followers of those who through faith and had a 
patience have inherited the promises. ao zr 
difficult 

mischie 
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2. Lord, teach me to hold fast Thy hand 
And when my 


To see beyond this lower 


griefs increase, 
land 


The hills of heavenly peace 
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3. O let the hope that Thou art mine 
My path of lite attend ; 
Thy presence through my journey shine, 
And crown my journey’s end. 
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By the Author of ‘‘ Beneath the Banner.”’ 


3 VAN Vas so simyj so earnest, so of his own which were amusing to outsiders, 
’ Chere vas no bounce o1 but which gave his mother many an anxious 
ah r about him, but he spoke as moment 
HE) f ere convinced of the trut/ His mother did not “spare the rod and spoil the 
y ‘ said child, When Dwight had been exceptionally 
SS is my impression of naughty, she would send him !for a stick. Know- 
’ L. Mood There ar ens of thousands in our ing what was to follow, he would take an un- 
» were refreshed by his preaching; conscionable time in fetching it, and then perhaps 
ssion sel s have surely been brighter bring a dead one. That would not do at all. He 
glad hymns sung to joyful tunes since the was sent back again to find something more suit- 
ys when Moody and Sankey visited our shores. able. At length, after a very long time, 
Now what was the early history of this man y 
made such a sti And how was it he came “Creeping like a snail. 
‘ ; Unwillingly to”—punishment, 
preaching the Gospel instead of selling boots 
n a Chicago stor he would return; and then his mother would give 
Dwight Lyman Moody was born in February, him a good taste of the birch 
837, at Northfield, Massachusetts. liis father Once he said, “That doesn’t hurt”; but the 
when he was four y ars old, and his mother retort was met in such a way that he did not try it 


had a hard struggle to bring up the family of again. Sometimes, however. his mother would say, 


nine children after her husband's death “You know I would rather put this on myself 
Of all the children little Dwight was the most than put it on you,” and looking up, the boy 
dificult to manage He was full of fun and would see tears in her eyes. That cut him harder 





he had a will of his own and a way than any birch-twig that ever grew. But Dwight 
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honoured his mother for thus dealing with him. 
Though she punished, she did it in the spirit 
of love—and Dwight knew it. He was early in- 
ured to sorrow and to the hardness of life; for his 
father died a bankrupt, and the creditors seized 
everything that was left. The family was so poor 
that one day, when there was a snowstorm, Mrs, 
Moody told the children they must stay in bed 
till school.time, because there was no wood to 
make a fire 

Dwight had to commence werk at a very early 
age. He kept a neighbour’s cows, and was paid a 
cent a week for it—not a very big sum, a half- 
But his earnings all went to his 
amount was, it 


penny a week! 
mother; and, small though the 
proved very acceptable 

Still in all her troubles Mrs. Moody would just take 
her cares to God and pray to be directed aright, 
and so, though the house was not over-supplied 
with the good things of life, she was always full 
of prayer and praise, and that seemed to make 
things go the more easily. 

When Dwight was six years old, his mother, in 
talking to him of some of his faults, urged him 
to ask God to help him to be good. But a 
little later on the boy announeed that it was no 
use praying; he had tried it and found he was 
just as bad as ever, Not long after he changed 
his mind, for at the time of an accident he 
prayed for deliverance and helieved that God 
heard and answered that prayer. 

Notwithstanding his faults, he was a lovable little 
fellow, admiring his mother immensely ; whilst she, 
on her part, loved the lad with all her heart. 

Dwight went to school—off and on. He was 
noted for the pranks he played and for the 
merriment he created more than for the learning 
he acquired. 

On one occasion he nearly got expelled for 
leading the boys into mischief. But knowing 
the grief it would be to his mother if he were 
sent home, he asked his teacher to pardon his 
faults, turned over a new leaf, and set to work 
at his lessons in real earnest. 

By this time, however, he was approaching 
seventeen, and, it being his last term, he left 
school without any great amount of education. 

When, soon after his seventeenth birthday, he 
started for Boston to make his way in _ the 
world, he was without deep religious impressions, 
uneducated, and a little stubborn ; nevertheless, he 
was shrewd and eager to get on in life. 

But success did not come all at once. In fact, 
he felt before he had finished 
trying for a place, and gladly accepted a situa- 
tion which his uncle, Samuel Holton, offered him 
Knowing the temptations to 


pretty humble 


in his boot-store. 
which young men were exposed in the city, Mr 
Holton, before giving the young fellow a situation, 
made it a condition that Dwight should board at 





aces of amuse- 


a place which he selected, avoid 
I 
l nd church and Sunday school. That 


difference 


ment, and att 


last stipulation made a good deal of 
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to Moo 
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In business, the young man was clever, actiye 
energetic, and was soon a marked man in the 
store. 

He took a _ great deal of interest in the 
sermons which Dr. Kirk, the minister, preached, 
as they riveted his attention. In the Sunday 
school, however, he was at best an inattentive 
scholar. 

But before long his Bible class teacher, My 
Kimball, aroused his _ interest One day, too, 
Mr. Kimball went in to see him, and, putting his 
hand on Moody's shoulder, asked if he had given 
his heart to Christ. 

That question must have been earnestly put, for 
it went home. It made Dwight think, and er 
long he felt his sins forgiven, and that he wag 
in truth a child of God. But, though he was con. 
verted, he still had much to learn. 

He was earnest and fervent enough, but he 
gave offence to many by his outspoken manner, 
He had much zeal but little discretion; and 
though he asked to join the church which he at. 
tended, he was kept waiting six months, as the 
deacons could not quite make up their minds if 
this red-hot recruit really was a true Christian. 

In his nineteenth year Dwight Moody made 
his way to Chicago. 

He still stuck to the boot trade, and such was 
his reputation now that, if any man_ were 
particularly difficult to 
usually smart and cunning, Moody was generally 


please or more than 


called to serve him, and seldom came off second 
best in these encounters. 

But the love of God was growing in his heart, 
and the boot-store could not supply all the life 
interest that this ardent young fellow demanded. 

He offered his services at a Sunday school, but 
the superintendent told him he had _ many 
teachers and few scholars, but that he could have 
any he brought in. 

Next Sunday Moody 
followed by a number of street-arabs, bare-footed, 


made his appearance 
bare-headed, ragged and dirty! 

Then he beating up 
schools, and that summer he and a companion 
helped to fill up the classes in several mission 


began recruits for the 


Sunday schools. 
After that, he 
account," and went into the 


started a school on his own 
slums _ for his 
scholars. 

Though he was still ignorant, and began t 
know it, yet he set to work to study his Bible 
earnestly, reading it because he loved it, poring 
over it, spelling out the words, mastering it and 
getting it well into his heart and mind. 

‘I have got no education,” said Moody not 
long after; “but I love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and I want to do something for Him.” 
intensely fond of children. He 
with them, he drew 
magnet, 


Moody was 
taught 
their hearts to him with that 


them, he romped 
mapyic 
live 

He started a mission school. Thither came the 


half-clad, badly fed, savage little guttersnipes of 
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THE Man 





he lowest part of the city, making noise enough 
irive an ordinary Sunday school teacher to 
spalr 
But the rough boot-store hand, so far from 
frig! ned ry these noisy outcasts, set to 
k to tame ther ind met with a success which 
gained the attention of a big continent. 
" he vagabond vs and girls were attracted 
the sound of his voice, like the little ones at 
awe es played by the Pied Piper, and he 
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ved them the vision of a 


ntry more beautiful than that 
nd Koppleberg Hill 
His band of ragamuffins grew and 
ana ¢ EW They increased so 
iat soon the room he had 
was too small to hold them. 
iyor gave him the great hall. Moody 
hat to 
The first Sunday there were no seats: the place 
l h cries of “ Papers! “Black your 
Have a s e, mister?” Cat-calls and 
sparring and wrestling, jumping and 
rsaults, oceupied the time and attention of a 
I portic f this unwashed, untamed 
Fancy that for a class, O teacher in 
Sundav s 
but a pla of instruction, nevertheless. 
tC \ lv a s companions could scarcely 
g t iy. yet they set themselves 
to WwW » gain the love of these 
s and alleys—and did it 
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Within a 
tendance had 
it reached nearly 1,000. 


the 
to about 


the average at- 
650, and at 


year from start 


increased times 

They came from the worst districts—quarters in 
which it was hardly safe for a respectable man or 
woman to walk. 

Sometimes a man would vow 
Moody for taking his children to such meetings, 
and not seldom he was pursued and had to take 
to his legs to avoid violence. 

One 
was 


vengeance against 


fellow made sure he 
going to belabour him, 
happened to fall ill 
before he could carry out his 
intention, and Moody was soon 
nursing him as tenderly as if 
the man had been his own son. 


but 


J 
a> \. 


—— 


a 
i * 


NN 


VERY 


RAW MATERIAL, 

Moody's 
people. There 
come who had 


converts were an extraordinary lot of 


was one lad who was induced to 


been a leader of a gang of gutter- 


snipes. This rascal one day made his appearance 
at school with papers wrapped round his legs in 
place which he 
looked nearly This wild boy was so effectu- 
ally tamed that he 
school -superintendent, 


boot 


of trousers, and an overcoat in 
lost. 
later on a 


became Sunday 


and prosperous man _ to 


At a house Moody visited one Saturday he found 


a jug of whisky which had been brought home 
with the intention of having a great carouse next 
day. The men were out, the women in. Moody 


the end of 


the whisky into the street. 


preached a temperance sermon, at which 


he was allowed to empty 
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Next day he went to the place again, and found 
the men in a state of savage wrath, determined 
to thrash him. 

“See here now, my men,” said Moody, “if you 
are going to whip me for spilling the whisky, 
you might at least give me time to say my 
prayers.” 

They thought the sport would be the better for 
that, and so consented. 
finished, their desire to thrash the man had gone, 
and the children were allowed to go to Moody's 
Sunday school thenceforth. 

In the course of his visitations 


When that prayer was 


Moody went 
into a sailors’ boarding-house. He and his friend 
were threatened with broken heads if they did not 
immediately depart; but they offered to sing a 
song. ‘The men listened with great interest, and 
then Moody followed with prayer, and, so far from 
being roughly handled, they were given leave to 
come whenever they liked. 

Moody was still going on with his business, and 
had made up his mind to make a fortune. He was 
more energetic than ever. 

But at last his mission work absorbed all his 
thoughts, and he determined te devote his time ex- 
elusively to work for Christ. 





»” 


“But how are you going to live? 
friend. 

“God will provide for me, if He wishes me to 
keep on,” replied Moody. 


asked a 


He had saved money during his business life 
and a portion of this he invested for future ug 
and part he used for his mission. 

It is said that after leaving business Moody 
never accepted a salary from any person or society, 
preferring, like Miiller, to look to God for sup 
port. 

Like Miiller, too, he has occasionally been ip 
At one time he slept on the benche 
in his mission-room and lived on bread and cheese 


sore straits. 


but later on his needs were fully and continuously 
met. 

Whence came the germ of this wonderful life) 
We will leave Mr. Moody himself to supply the 
answer. Speaking at his mother’s grave in January, 
1896, he said— ; 

“Now I have brought the old Bible, the family 
Bible—for it all came from that book. That is 
about the only book we had in the house whe 
father died, and out of that book she taught us. 
And if my mother has been a blessing to this 
world, it is because she drank at this fountain,” 
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A ROUGH LOT. 
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Boarding-house. 
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~IN point of fact, he wasn’t his 
uncle at all: only some forty- 
second cousin or such like. 
But Peter wasn’t the one not 
to claim the closest possible 
kinship with twenty thousand 
pounds, aye, or thirty thou- 
sand, or it might be even a 
hundred thousand. For the 
exact amount of Uncle Jabez’s pile was, as 
mystery which his 














yet, “wropt in mystry” 
dutiful nephew hoped soon to solve. 

In the meantime, all that he knew was that 
the old gentleman had given up his peach- 
canning business in California, and intended 
returning to his native land; presumably to 
“husband out life’s taper at the close” and 
—look out for an heir. 

In the accomplishment of the latter design 
Peter determined to assist with might and 
main. The quest wouldn’t take long, if spon- 
taneous, gushing affection—not to mention 
fawning and flattery—counted for anything. 
And then, when that was satisfactorily settled 

when he, Peter Picken, was indisputably 
appointed sole executor and legatee — well, 
then he wouldn’t break his heart if the other 
part of the programme, the husbanding of 
the taper, came to a sudden and_ peaceful 
termination. 

“There’s a great deal in first 
everything almost,” said Peter one evening 
impressively to his sister Kitty, a pretty little 
dimpled creature with great, soft, velvety 
lark eyes—the sort of eyes that bewilder and 


impressions 


dazzle and charm a man’s heart out of him 
Whether he will or not. 

For the hundredth time the two were dis- 
ising their expected relative, and also their 
evening meal: a truly meagre repast, con- 
sisting of thin toast with an extremely super- 
ficial touch of butter, accompanied by (limited) 


-much - watered tea. If 


libations of very 


By Margaret Mackintosh, Author 
of ‘‘ That Tantalising Letter.’’ 


Kitty had dared to 
infuse one tea-leaf 
more than the regu- 
lation spoonful, her 
miserly brother would 
have detected the sinful waste, and would 
have known the reason why with a ven- 
geance. Indeed, it was little short of a 
miracle, what with continual bullying and 
nagging, and the scantiest of fare, that the 
girl had the spirit of a mouse left in her, far 
less ‘the pride of Lucifer,” which was often 
complimentarily and fraternally ascribed to 
her. 

* Yes, there’s a great deal in first impres- 
sions,” repeated Mr. Picken, helping himself 
after due deliberation to that slice of toast 
which wasn’t quife so innocent of butter as 
its neighbour. “I wouldn't for anything 
like him to turn up some day without 
warning, and find us with nothing better to 
offer him than this,” casting an uneasy glance 
over the meagre board which, with strict 
impartiality, could scarcely be said to be 
groaning under its load. ‘* Not but what this 
is excellent,” he hastened to add, in order to 
nip in the bud any incipient discontent which 
his unwary words might have suggested to 
his sister’s foolish imagination. ‘* Excellent, 
and better, indeed, than I can afford” — his 
salary as engrossing clerk was a hundred and 
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fifty a year—“‘but I believe he would con- 
sider it mean. He’ll have been accustomed 
to awful extravagance in food—awful; and 
during his visit, whatever it costs, we’ll have 
to do the thing in style, regardless of expense. 
So remember, Kitty, none of your scrimping 
and pinching while he’s here. Do you hear?” 

Yes, she heard; undoubtedly she heard. 
And the unprecedented announcement—no 
scrimping and pinching—almost took away 
her breath. Her big dark eyes were rapidly 
















qb 
A “Goodness me! 
never——”’ 

assuming the dimensions of her saucer when, 
fortunately, the milkman’s ring averted a 
serious catastrophe by recalling her to the 
realities of life; or half-recalling her, it would 
perhaps be more correct to say. In her 
present state of mind she was by no means 
prepared for any more surprises—and more 
were prepared for her. 


THE QUIVER. 


You ’re never—you ’re 





On opening the door, and holding out hep 
bowl into the darkness outside, instead of the 
clinking of a pitcher and the plashing of milk, 
a man’s voice, deep, sonorous, unfamiliar, fell 
on her ear; and straightway the bowl! fell op 
the step. 

Needless to say, the crash of this gratuitoys 

-in one sense—demolition of his crockery 
brought the sharp-eared and alert Peter to 
Kitty’s elbow in the twinkling of an eye, 

* Well, you are clever! A good twopenny. 
ha’penny bow! gone to the dogs,” he growled 
in a parenthetical undertone which implied 
that he would attend to her at greater length 
presently. Then addressing-—-as he supposed— 
the milkman: ‘* Hi, you there, you careless 
rascal! If you think people get dishes for you 
to play football with, I7ll let you know 
different. You’ll pay for this mischief as 
sure’s you’re a living man.” 

“All right! What’s the damage? Any. 
thing to oblige,” was the unexpected reply; 
and the accommodating milkman stepped 
into the passage to settle the dif. 
ference. 

The milkman ? 

Mr. Picken had actually to lean 
against the wall for support, his 
pasty complexion several 
shades whiter than usual, as a big 
broad-shouldered figure in a regal 
fur-lined coat towered above him, 
dimly outlined in the shadowy light 
shed by the small candle on the 
lobby table. 

A dreadful suspicion of the truth 
flashed upon him. Who could this 
be but ! 





going 


Uncle Jabez! 

And oh, what, what about first 
impressions ! 

* Goodness me! You're never— 
you ‘re never——” he _ gasped 
feebly. 

* Jabez Grimm, at your service,” 
supplemented the new — arrival 
promptly. 

** Well, I never! It’s really Uncle 
Jabez! Really and truly,” cried 
Peter, with a burst of effusive de 
light that even a bat or a beetle 
could have seen through at a cur 
sory glance. ‘Oh, uncle, if you 
only knew the feelings with which 
I’ve looked forward to welcoming 
you under my humble roof!” 

‘I can guess them, my boy. I 
can guess them,” returned the retired peach- 
canner gonially, while a sound suspiciously 
like a suppressed chuckle came from the furry 
depths of his astrachan. ‘* And they're just 


what I would have expected from your 
father’s son.” 
“Ah!” sighed the filial Peter, turning Up 


the whites—or the yellows, rather—of bi 
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PETER 





blinking, short-sighted eyes; ‘‘ah, what would 
given to see this day '” 

Peter,” broke in Kitty im- 
his rhapsody with a 
ery unladylike abruptness. ‘ You forget 
that although Mr. Grimm is our uncle, he 
relation at all to father, let 
one his brother. 

Having fired this daring and mutinous 
broadside, the girl turned on her heel and 
preceded the two men into the parlour, hold- 


he not have 
“Don't be silly, 
cutting 


patiently, short 


was hardly any 


ing her aristocratic little nose at least a 
uple of inches higher in the air than 
rdinarily. She felt instinctively that the 


laughing at  Peter’s servile 
toadving, that he had gauged his character 
sready how could he help doing so? —and 
lespised him accordingly. Her pulses quick- 
ened with a mingling of shame and anger and 
hostility. Well, Peter might be his father’s 
son... but she would show that she was not 


stranger Was 


ber brother's sister ! 

In the full glare of the parlour-lamp the 
Pickens for the first time discovered what 
ther new—or old—relative was really like. 
And the equanimity of both was quite upset 
thereby. Kitty shrank shyly away into the 
vackground, astonished, confused, embar- 
rassed; while Peter’s lantern jaw dropped in 
speechless consternation. 

Instead of the decrepit octogenarian totter- 
ing on the verge of the grave, whom his 
fondly but quite ground- 
conjured up, a handsome, fair-bearded 


magination had 





nan in the 


0 prime of life confronted him. 

\t the sight of Peter's palpable consterna- 
m, the peach-canner’s risible muscles fairly 
gave Way. 


“Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed, throwing himself 

a chair in an ecstasy of amusement. “It 
struck me on reading your letter, with your 
lear uncles’ and ‘affectionate nephews,’ 
that you would get a bit of an eye-opener 
when you saw me in the flesh. Expected a 
second edition of Methuselah, didn’t you 
w, eh?” 
“I—ah—I_ scarcely expected to see you so 


} 


una—er—so fresh-looking,” stammered_ the 
lisenchanted ‘*heir,” with a sickly attempt 
a smile. ‘*It’s a—a pleasant surprise, I 
ssure you.” 


“A cruel disappointment” would have been 
hearer the truth, much nearer. To swallow 
iis mortification and chagrin, without 
I was the most diffi- 
lt task Mr. Picken had ever essayed. To 
uinfully extricate himself from the débris of 
his shattered castles in the air, and at the 
same time smilingly bow his acknowledg- 
ments to the author of their downfall was 
4 Spartan-like feat. But Peter managed it, 
and—we have the ** Virtue 


laking a wry face even, 


poet’s word for it 
ver is its own reward.” 
Once he had got over the first rude shock, 
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his hopes, cork-like, rose again. The Cali- 


fornian was manifestly a free, frank, open- 
handed fellow, whom a clever man might 
turn round his little finger. And Peter 


resolved that he should be that clever man, 
and his the little finger. 

Forthwith the process of ingratiation began 
fraught with exquisite humilia- 
tion to Kitty, who was as high-minded as her 
brother was low. A dozen times a day her 
pretty cheeks crimsoned with shame as he 
cringed and fawned and, figuratively speak- 
ing, grovelled in the dust—gold dust though 
it might be. 

Worst of all to bear was the intolerable 
thought that Jabez Grimm, having appraised 
her mean-spirited brother at his true worth, 
was now weighing fer in the balances—and 
that dubiously. 

‘*As if I care a straw what opinion he has 
of me!” she said to herself scornfully. “If 
he only knew it, my opinion of him is to 
match. Oh, I do detest him! And I wish— 
I wish I could tell him so; I would give the 
world to.” 

Without paying so disproportionate a price, 
Kitty got her wish, and then, with feminine 
inconsistency, would have given the world 
not to have done so. 

It happened in this way. One night, Mr. 
Picken and his uncle were placidly enjoying 
a game of chess; at least, the former was 
enjoying it. Every reckless movement of his 
opponent, whose wits seemed to be wool- 
gathering, made him laugh in his sleeve. He 
was sure of the game, and his face beamed 
with glee. This was the fifth he had gained 
within as many days, and he was quite de- 
lighted at being able to show Jabez what a 
smart player he was. 

“I'll stand you a new pair of gloves, I 
declare I will,” he said, in an unparalleled 
burst of generosity, turning to Kitty, who 
was busy mending an antiquated pair, most 
of the fingers of which had a decided tendency 
in the tulip direction. 


a process 


“Thanks! I would rather go with bare 
hands!” she flashed out. 
**Hoity-toity !—what a little spitfire!” laughed 


Peter 


gl ves 


tormentingly. ‘She thinks a pair of 
isn’t enough, I'll be bound: wants 
somebody else” (winking slyly at his partner) 
“to throw a new hat into the bargain. I’m 
up to you, 

Kitty looked up angrily. Jabez’s keen blue 
eyes were fixed upon her with a grave, search- 
ing, questioning scrutiny. Times and again 
the same _ half-doubting, half-perplexed ex- 
pression had sent a strange pang to her heart. 
Now, in this moment of exasperation, it 
fanned into a flame her long-smouldering re- 
sentment. 

**How dare you look at me like that?” she 
cried passionately. ‘‘You—you Pharisee! If 


miss. 


” 
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you think so litt!e of—us, why don’t you go 
away ?” 

The sudden cyclonic gust of passion shook 
the room like a thunder-clap. 

Jabez—startled, disturbed, 
his usual imperturbable 
awkwardly to his feet and 
towards her. 

* Why don’t I go away ?” he repeated, with 
a queer sort of laugh. ‘Because I[ can’t 
because I love you!” 

“Oh, you—love—me!” The scarlet lips 
curled with mocking incredulity. “It was 
love, then, that made you look at me as if 
you were debating whether I was worthy to 
unloose the latchet of your shoe!” 

“TIT never felt but that you were miles too 
good for me,” said Jabez humbly. ‘“ But you 
have a right to be angry, for sometimes | 
feared that perhaps—perhaps for the sake of 
money you might marry a man _ without 
earing for him.” 

‘Did you?” said Kitty. There was an 
ominous quietness in her voice. ‘* Well, you 
may set your mind at rest on that point. I 
shall never, never, never marry any man but 
No man shall ever cast up to me 
least of all 


shaken out of 
cali stumbled 
took a_half-step 


a poor one, 
that | married him for his money 
a man whom I can’t bear!” 

*A man whom you can’t bear! Oh, you 
little silly!” burst in Peter, of whose presence 
till now the pair had been as oblivious as if 
he were a figure on the chess-board. ‘* You 
little silly! You’re crazy—stark staring crazy! 
Do you know he has two thousand a year, if 
he has a penny ?” 

**You see, he thinks, too, that I would sell 
myself,” said Kitty bitterly. 

She had grown very pale, but her beautiful 
eyes, proud and defiant—all their liquid soft- 
ness vanished—strove to meet her lover's un- 
waveringly. 

**Sell yourself!” exclaimed Peter with in- 
eTable contempt. ‘I should rather think you 
would; and go down on your knees, too, 
with thankfulness to anybody that would 
buy you sa 

*Quit fooling, and let’s have no 
it!” interrupted the Californian roughly. 

And there was that in his tone that made 
the other subside into his seat like a beaten 


more of 


hound. 

On the morning following this stormy inter- 
lude, Mr. Jabez Grimm—not unnaturally in 
the circumstances, it must be admitted 
announced his impending departure. He had 
to go up to town on important business, and 
thereafter he meant to go and see a bit of 
the Old World. From this determination the 


abject apologies and almost tearful entreaties 
of the distracted Picken could not move him. 

*T must go,” was his answer, * but I’ll take 
a run down to say good-bye before I set off 
on iny travels.” 





THE QUIVER. 





And this promise was all that stood betwee, 
Kitty and despair. For, strange to say, the 
prospect of being rid for good and all of a 
person she so cordially detested did not afford 
her the happiness it ought. Happiness? She 
felt that never again would she know what 
the word meant. 

What a dreadful, never-to-be-forgotten, jp. 
terminable week that was! And the only 
ray of light was the hope of seeing him for 
a brief moment to say good-bye! Beyond that 
was only darkness, black as night. 

** Nearly five o'clock,” observed Peter, pacing 
the room like a caged hyena. ‘ He’ll soon 
be here now.” 

**And soon be away again,” said Kitty ina 
tone she tried to make as light as her heart 
Was heavy. 

“That depends on you, you minx!” rejoined 
her brother with concentrated  savageness, 
“If it hadn’t been for your folly, he would 


never have gone away; and if you don't 
change your tune he’ll never come _ back, 
But, mind, I’ve warned you: if you don't 


snap at him this time, you'll be no sister 
of mine.” (True for you, Peter!) “If this 
day doesn’t see you Mrs. Jabez Grimm to 
be, I’m done with you. I wash my _ hands 
of you.” 

*You’re very cruel,” said Kitty weariedly. 

“Cruel! I don’t see where the cruelty comes 
in,” sneered Peter. ‘If I were ordering you 
to take a beggar you might speak about 
cruelty. But a man that can provide you 
with carriages and horses and all your orders 

Hallo!”—starting violently—** Hallo! is that 
you, Jabez? I never heard you come in 
Why—why—how odd you look! I hope”— 
with gathering apprehepsion—* 1 hope there’s 
nothing wrong ?” 

“Nothing very much,” responded Jabez 
gravely, bestowing a lingering, very lingering, 
pressure on Kitty’s little, trembling 
hand, his quick glance noting the dark 
shadows under her eyes, the sharpened out 
cheek. “I’m a 


ce rid. 


line of her softly rounded 
poor man again, that’s all.” 

**A poor man again!” echoed Peter blankly. 
“Why gracious! It can’t be that 
you're imvolved in the burst-up of that 
what -d’ ye-call-it cattle ranch affair? If 
you're in that, you'll have lost every blessed 
surely, you couldn't 


ron vd 


farthing. gut surely, 
be such a consummate 

“There’s no call for you to excite yourself,” 
said Jabez with more temper than was at all 
suitable for a ruined man, or than was to be 
tolerated from such. 

‘There ’s less call for you to be so high and 
mighty,” Peter retorted spitefully. Was it not 
too maddening not only to have a millionaire 
brother-in-law slip between his fingers, but 
to think of all those weeks of no scrimping 
and pinching! And not even one miserable 
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pounds secured in compensation ! 


hundred € 
“You'll find now,” he went on tauntingly, 
“that peopl trample them 


under your feet. You'll have to come down 


won't let you 
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Instantly the other strong arm encircled 
her, and Jabez’s tawny moustache was pressed 
again and again and again to her sweet red lips. 


And Peter looking on! 











is down.” 


apeg when you start out peach-canning again. 
It'll be a different story from gallivanting 
about like a lord, at other people’s expense 
too. 

Jabez ground his heel into the hearthrug, 
and strove to control his rising wrath. 
“You understand the art of kicking a 
fellow when he is down,” he said with forced 
calmness. 

“But J don’t, J don’t,” whispered an eager 
tremulous voice in his ear, and Kitty, pale 
and red by turns, timidly laid a clinging hand 


on his arm. 





‘You understand the art of kicking a fellow when he 








“Well, of all the tomfoolery I ever saw!” 
he began furiously. ‘* What on earth does 
this mean ?” 

‘*It—it—means that I made a mistake,” said 
Kitty, dimpling all over with a radiant, mis- 
chievous smile. “I thought I couldn’t bear 
Jabez, but—I find that I can.” 

**And it means,” added her exultant lover, 
gathering her fondly into his arms again, ‘it 
means that when I said | was a poor man 
again, I omitted to mention that I had settled 
two thousand a year on the dearest, truest 
little girl in all the world.” 
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Lam EW can have heard the 
popular ballad “ Caller 
Herrin’” without being 
struck by the above line, 

which crystallises into a 

phrase the pathos and 

tragedy of a nation’s chief 

oo industry. The song, of 
course, is Scotch, and in 

no country in the world, per- 

haps, is so large a proportion 
of the people engaged in the 
herring fishery as in Scotland, 
where it has been estimated 
that twice as many fish are 
caught as in England. North of the Tweed 
the herring fishery is conducted in a different 
manner from what it is in England. For one 
thing, the boats are smaller, and on _ that 
account the more dangerous. If a storm comes 
on, everything depends on their ability to get 
into a place of safety, their frail open cralt 





being ill-fitted to weather a_ severe gale. 
Should they be too far from shore, or the 
tempest too sudden in its descent, the tale of 
boats that returns is not the same as that 
which went out, and there is mourning under 
many a lowly roof-tree. 

In Scotland the herring fishery begins at 
the island of Lewis, in the Hebrides, in the 


month of May, and goes on as the year ad 
vances, till in July it is being prosecuted off 
the coast of Caithness. This continues until 


well on into the summer, when it suddenly 
ceases ; although then many of the Scottish 
boats, after a refit, proceed to Yarmouth, 
where the great fishery commences in Septem- 
ber and continues right through the autumn. 
For weeks before the commencement all 
along the East Coast there is such a repairing 
of boats, such preparations of gear generally, 
that the whole shore-side, from Wick to Crail, 


By Alfred T. Story. 



















is like a disturbed ant-house. What hopes are 
raised, what speculation is rife! If the fishing 
prove productive!—so many things turn on 
that “if.” 

Murdock and Jock, maybe, will be able to 
buy a boat ef their own, for these herring out- 
fits are frequently family concerns; Donald 
and Janet will be able to marry; the wee 
callants, so active in their bare feet, will 
have their new winter’ shoon, their new 
Sunday breeks—if! Few can imagine what 
a good fishing season means to these water. 
side folks. It means comfort and plenty where 
otherwise want and wretchedness would pre- 
vail. For a bad season tells of storms, lost 
nets and gear, wrecks: “We ca’ them the lives 
o° men.” 

A bad season, however, is not always syn- 
onymous with tempestuous weather. There is 
much fluctuation in the quantity of fish caught. 
Some places where formerly great quantities 
were got are now exhausted. This is the result 
of over-fishing, combined with ignorance of the 
habits of the herring. Not many years ago it 
was almost universally believed that the herring 
(Clupea harengus) had its home in the depths 
below the Arctic ice, and that in the spring 
it set forth in vast armies in search of food, 
and, after traversing immense extents of the 
Atlantic and German Oceans, found its way 
back to its mysterious habitat in the late fall, 
decimated of half its numbers. 

Fortunately we are now aware that. this 
beautiful theory is a myth. The investiga 
tions of naturalists have proved _ beyond 
doubt that it is a native of our own seas, 
and can be caught all the year round on the 
coasts of the three kingdoms. It is believed, 
too, that there are distinct species of herring, 
which have their special habitats, and mature 
at different seasons. 

There is, of course, a great deal that we 
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about the herring. Its 
shoals, and _ its 
disappearance, envelop it in 
Naturalists know that its 
the depths of the sea, 


have yet to le wn 
sudden appearance in vast 
iust as Ssudcaen 
much mystery. 


favourite home 1s In 


hevond the reach of net or line; but these 
depths it leaves for the shallower coast- 
bottoms during the spawning season. These 


are the times, of course, when it is caught in 


such prodigious quantities. Fishermen were 
t in former times, and are not in all cases 
vet, satisfied with such a natural explanation 


as this, and so we find all sorts of 
instance, the 
St. Monance, in Fife, used to 


during the fishing 


super- 
stitions prevalent. For tishermen 
titions | 

remove 


season, 


their church-be ll 


saving that its ringing frightened the shoals 


of herring from the bay 


A wonderful cattle is the herring! 
A member of Parliament, during a 
the Tithes Bill in 1835, stated that a clergy- 


ticklish 
debate on 
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expected to find the fish. 


in the 
being 


will cost, 


unprotected, 


fishing 
upwards 


vary in 


of 
including 
gear, from two to four hundred pounds, 
are strongly built, but being perfectly open and 
they 
boats, capable of prosecuting the fishery at a 


thirty-tive 


hets 


are 


great distance from shore. 


be MTS 


The 


ground an 


including the 


harbour mouth 


away bounds 


may 
The 
people, 
part, 
men-folk 


albeit 


be seventy 
departure 
women 

there 


owner 
is cleared, 
the 
pany, perhaps, with a hundred or two others, 
to the fishing ground i 
miles distant. 
watched 
children 
goodly sprinkling of 
greybeards whose fishing days are 


and 


or 


Is 


usually 
hour 
are generally manned by five men and a boy, 


or 


tight 


it 


Is a 





ho had a living on the coast of Ireland 
gnified his intention to 
take the  tith of fish, 
whereupon—so hurt were 
members of that finny 


they in med itely de- 
ted that part ot the 


e, and were never again 
n in its \ 1 t) 
There are two modes of 
pturing the herring. One 
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curers who have put money on the 
“catch,” and others. It is a picturesque sight, 
as the red sun begins to dip into the glow- 


ing west, burnishing the heaving waters with 


over, 


hues of crimson and gold, while against the 
darkening east the Jundreds of sails gleam 
like sheets of flame. Then, as the light 


gradually fades, and night envelops the scene, 
many a heartfelt prayer is sent up for the 
“luck” of the fishers and for their safety. 
Meanwhile, if all has well, the nets 
have already been shot and the work of the 


gone 


night commenced Usually this is done 
before dark ; but the wise skipper is in no 
hurry. The crew may be impatient when 
there is the oily gleam in the water indica- 
tive ol fish, and bright phosphorescent 
sparkles of light are cast from the boats’ 
bows. At length the master is satisfied that 
he is in the midst of the shoal, and prepares 


- 


Other 
waiting for 
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boats 


are 


still flitting 
indications 


before 


uneasily about 
they cast theip 


nets. But these being forthcoming, down 083 
the sinker with a splash, the “dog” (a large 
bladder to indicate the end of the train) is 
heaved overboard, and the nets, one afte 
another, are paid out as fast as the men ca 
pass them through their hands, each ne 
being marked by a painted bladder ; so that 
when the entire length is out it forms 4 


perforated well many feet in 


or more in length. 


1 


uy 


‘hen 
m the 


erewhile 
masthead 


for two or three 
scene ; under the 
busy fleet is at rest, 
lights answering to 


those 


depth and a wile 


hours quiet falls 
winking stars the 


its dancing 
above 


But some watchful eyes are there, and whey 


dawn 


heavenly 


the grey 
the 
gradually 


sets 


begins to pale the gleam of 
fires, a stir—slight at first- 
the whole fleet in motion 





OFF TO THE 
for shooting the nets by lowering sail. All 
around as far as the eye can see is a 
scattered host of boats; many with their 
sails already down, their nets out, and their 


crews at rest, taking a nap while they may. 
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gladdening sight 
to the fisherman when he sees the shimmer- 
ing fish as. the net sheet of 
from the water—so often has he to be 
catch, or to return 
even if he be not com- 


be full of herrings. It is a 
comes like a 
siiver 
satisfied with a poor 
without any at all, 
nelled to cut loose from his nets and make 
all speed for port—thankful if he gets in 
without loss of lif 
Too often, after such 
look-round reveals some 
more than one. 
driven so far to 
tidings are heard 
distress of their friends in the 


a cut-and-run scramble 
for port, th Inissing 


boat and crew, or possibly 


Sometimes the boats are 
sea that it is 
f them—tli 
meantime being unspeakable. 

Formerly the herrings were left in the 
meshes of the net till the boat arrived in 
harbour; but now they are at once shaken 


days before 


out as the net Is hauled on board. As soon 
as the fish are in and the nets stowed, it is 
‘ with all speed to get 


“up sail” an | home 


the “silvery darlings” as soon as possible to 
shore. 

When 
fish have been 
seems to 


the boats have got home, and the 
landed, all the poetry of the 
have evaporated. Yet 
so long as there is human 
endeavour. And 


occupation 
that can hardly be, 
hope and 


human such a 


scene of energetic endeavour, stimulated by 
the hope of gain, as may be now witnessed 
baffles description. The fish are carried from 


baskets and poured into 
they are sprinkled 
with salt, and shovelled about by men with 
| When they are 
women in oilskin 
open and eviscerate the fish It is not a 
they 
at it, and the speed at which they work is a 
marvel to behold. Thirty or forty 
operated upon before you can count. sixty 
ticks of your watch Not all the herrings 
Some are sent 


the boats in hug 


immense troughs, where 


immense wooden spades. 


sufficiently salted, overalls 


clean operation, but make good wages 


fish are 


however. 


away fresh, and before many hours have 
passed are ng sold in distant towns. 
seenes ce the hove may be witnessed in 

her eason at any of the Scottish 
coast t from Caithness to the Firth of 
Forth ly English town devoted to the 
fis] th is different. 


Let us take 
over for its 


Yarmo tl famot the 
I aters \ inn ith and 


world 
with it we may 


ur, Lowestoft has four 
herring season i spring fishing, which com 
mences in March: a summer fishing, which 
lasts fr the | nning of June to the first 


fishing, 
called 


third 
August; this is 


k in July; a 
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LANDING THE HERRINGS IN SWILLS. 


the North Sea fishing, and may take the 
boats away from a hundred to two hundred 
and fifty miles, and keep them away a week 
or ten days at a time; and then there is 
the great autumn fishing—the fishing season 
This begins in September and 
a few days before Christmas. 


par excellence. 
continues until 
The Yarmouth 
and build to the 
from twenty-five to 
and have all the most 


superior in size 
craft. They 
forty tive tons burden, 


boats are 


Scotch vary 


modern applian cs, i = 
cluding a steam capstan; while the fact of 
their decked them to 
remain at sea a week or two at a time. A 
from twelve 


being boats enables 
boat of the largest size will cost 
to thirteen including nets 
and gear. The like the Seotch 
boats, are obliged to keep pretty close to shore. 
are eighteen to twenty 
fourteen deep, and from 130 to 
used, according to the size of the 
As they are shot from the side of the 
boat they are attached to a long rope, which 
is paid out from the stern. The boat 
slowly away from the spot where the opera- 
tion first began, until the last net, with a few 
additional fathoms of warp, is paid out. 


hundred pounds, 


smaller craft, 

The nets, as a rule, 
yards long by 
ISO are 
boat. 


sails 
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The nets having been shot, the masts are 
lowered, and the regulation light set up; 
herring fishing being always carried on by 
night, as otherwise the ftish would see and 
avoid the nets. A watch of two men is set, 
and is relieved every two hours. The nets 
are tried from time to time by hauling in 
one or two, when, if the indications are 
favourable, the whole are got on board. 

The chief fishing ground for the larger 
boats is the Dogger Bank; and it is here 
that the fisherman has his hardest battle for 
life, when the winter gales drive the wild 
waters from the north up the shallower 
banks of the Dogger, where the waves, in- 
stead of rolling forward on the surface of the 
sea with their usual measured rise and _ fall, 
leap up immediately from beneath, striking 
the boats with terrific violence, tossing them 
about hither and thither, according as one 
part or another receives the blow: so that 
often, while the craft is still staggering from 
such a blow, another sea. like an embodied 
Hate, dashes out from its Jair, and engulfs 
both boat and crew beneath the raging 
waters. 

An incident of the kind occurred not long 
ago, although fortunately no lives were lost. 
It happened to one of the Scotch boats 
that made Yarmouth their rendezvous. On 
an October night one of those sudden storms 
of wind and blinding rain, for which the 
North Sea has such an unenviable  reputa- 
tion, sprang up. All the Scotch boats hauled 
their nets, and headed for shore. On _ they 
came, making a wild rush for the harbour, 
which they entered with such precipitation 
that it was with difficulty some of them 
escaped collision. Not all, however, returned ; 
a Banffshire boat named the Star of Beth- 
Iechem, heading for the shore with the rest, 
struck the Cross Sand, the furious waters 
of which, dashing with fury over the frail 
craft, soon rent her to pieces. The crew, 
with great presence of mind, constructed a 
raft of spars, oars, and hatches, to which 
they lashed the bladder net-buoys. Upon 
this they were tossed about by the waves 
for several hours, with their heads only just 
above water. Fortunately the accident was 
seen from the lightships, whose  signal-guns 
drew the attention of tug and lifeboat men, 
who promptly responded to the eall, and 
made for the sands in search of the survivors, 
whom they eventually discovered and rescued 
more dead than alive. 

A great change has come over the Yar- 
mouth fishermen of late years—in part, per- 


haps, 


because they cannot go so early to sea 
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as they did formerly, and are better educated, 
There is not so much drunkenness ang 
rowdyism as formerly. The young fellows 
are steadier, more serious, “ much more given 
to religion,” as one fisherman states, fe 
adds: “It’s a dog’s life without that; yoy 
live like a dog, and often die like a dog, 
Many’s the time I’ve been in peril of my 
life, thinking every minute would be my 
last, bobbing about in the water maybe, with 
a few floats to keep one up, one’s head 
barely above the surface. But in time jt 
makes you serious.” 

Some of these men have humorous as 
well as stirring yarns to relate of their life 
at sea. This worthy tells an amusing. story, 
showing how indifferent fishermen become to 
danger and death “I mind me,” says he, 
“of an incident which I shall never forget as 
long as | live. A gale had come on, and we 
were laying-to with our jib-sail; the main- 
sail had been split in two. I’d been at the 
helm from six o'clock till one, just doddling 
my feet up and down on the deck to keep 
‘em from freezing. At that time my mate 
put his head up the hatch, and says he, 
‘You must be pretty well tired out, skipper, 
so I'll come up and let you have a rest’ | 
said, ‘I’m all right, mate; though I’d like 
to see some kind of improvement’ ; for every 
now and then a sea would come right over 
her. He says, ‘It’ll be all right; you go 
down and get a bit o’ rest.’ So I was just 
going down, when the second mate comes to 
the hatch and says, ‘If ma mate is coming 
up, all come up wi’ im.” Says I, ‘It’s not 
necessary ; you stop where you are,’ but he 
wouldn't. He says, ‘No, if ma mate’s going 
to be up, a’ll be up too. So he comes up, 
and I had just got down into the cabin, and 
was taking off my oilskins, when a_tremen- 
dous sea struck us, and carried the boat, 
which was lashed at both ends, and amid- 
ships likewise, clean overboard, and the second 
mate with her. It was a terrible heavy sea, 
and threw me about the cabin like a play- 
bill. I heerd the mate cry out, *Man_ over- 
board!’ and rushed on deck. He had run 
to the spot where he saw his mate go over- 
board, and almost immediately we caught 
sight of him and hauled him on_ board. 
When he found himself on deck again, | 
expected to hear some word of thanks; but 


all he said was, ‘A’ve lost me _ poipe!’ It 
struck me all of a heap -I couldn't get over 
it: and when he was changing his wet 


clothes I asked him how he felt after his 
narrow escape. Said he: ‘When you and 
mate was a-pulling me aboord, A thought 4 
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poipe i’ me mouth, but somehow 
it was all he thought.’ 
fishermen said: 


had me pie 
A’ve lost it Ch 
Another of these old “We 


nt to complain of our poverty here, but 


are ap 

ve eee the time when I’d a giv’ a 
million, if I’d had it—aye, all Yarmouth, if | 
uld—to be ut of the fix I was in.’ 

“And what fix was that?” 

“When I’ve bin in the water, clinging to 
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These newer types of boat are much deeper 


than the old ones, which used to draw from 
five and a_ half to six feet of water: 
the Sir John Colomh draws nine feet with- 


slanting keel 
a half 
though on 

Most of 
John 


out any cargo. She has a 
—nine feet aft, decreasing to four and 
feet forward—so that she turns as 
a pivot. She carries a crew of ten. 
these 


boats, as the owner of the Sir 








“We hauled 


barrels, and expecting every moment 
He added, “ You’re apt to 
might ’a bin better, and you 
eel you'd like to have another chance.” 
boats are 
fishermen 


owned by men 


themselves. Some- 
boat, and be 
then they may add a 
pe rhaps a third : when, of 
uurse, there will be enough business’ on 


ueir own 


skipper 


shore to kee p the owner occupied. The 
Wher of the S John Colomb was such a 
one—a man who “went in at the hawse pipe 


and out at the cabin window,” as the saying 
he went to sea at the age of 
and, after thirty-five years of it, now stays 


boats to the fishing. 


him on board.” 


Colomb informs us, are built with a view to 
both the drift and the trawl fishing. When 
the herring is over, they lower their 
masts, take in trawl-nets, and go trawling. 
The boats start for the herring fishing 
provided with some tons of salt, so that the 
nets may be cast several times before return- 
ing to port. The different kept 
separate, the latest caught being, as a rule, the 
most valuable. The last day’s catch is 
generally kept unsalted; while if a _ boat 
secure two or three lasts—a last 
taking, she will 
fetch a 


season 


catches are 


Inanages to 
means 13,200 fish—at one 


run home with it, as fresh herrings 


higher price than salt. 
Having secured such a quantity as will be 
worth while carrying to market, the skipper 
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makes for which he finds steam- 
tugs lying in readiness to tow fishing-boats 
with all speed to the Fish Wharf. Here is 
a covered market, 750 feet long by forty wide, 
with a paved quay fronting it forty feet in 
The whole of this and 
hundreds of yards of the riverside in addition, 
are often with 
leaving barely enough room for people to 
about. A swill is a long wicker basket 
compressed in the middle, and holding 660 
fish. Twenty of them, therefore, make a last. 
In the autumn fishing often 
lie along the quay two, three, and sometimes 
four deep, the herrings being carried 
the outer tier the decks of the 
It is a busy scene at any time when 
landed and sold; but at the 
height of the great fishing the sight is one 
that must be witnessed to be appreciated. 
As soon as a boat is moored, “ tellers ” jump 
aboard, hatches are removed, and the silvery 
prey are quickly counted and thrown into the 
swills, which are then ranged in rows of 
twenty along the wharf, ready to the sales- 
man’s hand. 

3y this time the market is covered with 
buyers, and the salesmen at once begin 
operations, calling together their customers by 
sound of bell and the cry, “Now, you 
herring buyers, this way, this way!” All the 
fish are sold by auction, salted herrings by 
the last, fresh ones by the hundred, and 


port, near 


breadth. space, 


covered swills of herrings, 


move 


season boats 
even 
from 
inner. 
fish is being 


over 
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so quickly is the operation conducted that the 


largest cargoes will, generally speaking, bg 
disposed of in a few 

For many of the and figures cop. 
tained in this paper I am indebted to Mp 
Stacy-Watson, who is connected with the local 


industry, and is 


minutes. 
facts 


a recognised authority on the 
herring fishery. All the tish brought into Yar. 
mouth not, ol 
consumption. Large 


does course, go at once into 
iced and 
sent away fresh, while thousands of boxes and 
barrels find their way into the markets as salt 
But a large proportion of the best 
fish is transferred to the curing establishment, 
where it is prepared for by the 
combined use of salt and relative 
amount of the by the 
market for which the commodity is destined. 

The first operation they undergo in the 
curing-house is to be thrown upon a_ brick 
floor, and turned over and over by men 
with wooden salt meanwhile being 
plentifully sprinkled over them; after which 
they are left in heaps until they have ac 
quired the necessary degree of saltness, They 
are then placed in large vats and washed, 
being thence conveyed to troughs round which 
stand “rivers”—that is, women who put the 
herrings upon rods four feet long, these being 
passed through the gills. In this state they 
are taken into the smoke-houses, where, at 
the height of about feet from the 
ground, stretching from one side of the build 
ing to the other, are fixed beams, 
about four feet apart, and resting upon them 
a number of uprights, reaching to the roof, 
and crossing which horizontally, at a distance 
from each other of about eighteen inches, are 
stout rails called “loves.” To men _ standing 
in these “loves” the rods of spitted herrings 
are handed, and by them placed one below 
another from the roof downwards, until the 
whole space is filled. When the hanging is 
completed, fires of oak wood are kindled under 
them, care being taken to regulate the amount 
of smoking given to the fish according to the 
market for which they are destined. 

This is but one of the many ways of curing 
the herring and fitting it for the markets of 
the world; for everywhere the Scotch herring 
and the Yarmouth known. To 
describe all require @ 
long article by itself. enough has been 
written to show the importance 
of the industry, both in regard to ancillary 
trades and the primary traffic which 
brings the workers into such imminent col 
tact with the great deep, and more than any 
other exacts toll of “the lives o’ , 


quantities are 


herrings. 


commerce 
smoke, the 
governed 


two being 


shovels, 


seven 


strong 


bloater are 
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great 
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By E. S. Curry, Author of 
‘* Belinda’s Baby,’ ‘‘ Closely 
Veiled,’’ Etc 














“Is the baby safe? Is he found?” 


CHAPTER XI. 
PURSUIT. 


OT till the sun was up 
did George awake. His 
whole being was filled 
with so deep a sense of 
sick depression that, for 
a second, or so, he lay 
inert, half - consciously 
puzzling over the white 
folds which impeded his 

larger view, and hid the little 

form of his charge from his 
sight. 

But presently, as into his nostrils there 
stole faint airs of an unusual and pungent 
scent, a sickening sensation of fear made 
him open startled eyes, and an instantaneous 
conviction of the truth flashed across his 
Drain, 

He dashed aside the handkerchief, but it 
scarcely needed the evidence of his eyes to 
make the white emptiness of the great bed 
plain to him. 

“Larry—my prince!” he 
accents, knowing that the call was vain. 

He sprang to the door; it was fastened 
a he had left it. He 
Windows; no evidences were there of any 
means by which Larry could have been re- 
moved. George set his teeth as he looked 


called in agonised 


examined the open 


at his watch and burried on some 
clothes. 

In another few minutes the house and 
stables were aroused, maids were hunt- 
ing the house from top to bottom; 
John Strode had mounted his fleetest 
horse to ride in one direction, George 
was galloping in another. 

And only after they had all scattered 
did Adam bring a light to Betty’s mind 

by the confession that he had mislaid the 
key of the garden door, and could not find 
it anywhere. 

Betty’s thoughts went instantly to the man 
who had already been spying out the place. 
She ran up to Larry’s room, the cupboard 
in the wall concealing the priest’s hole sud- 
denly recurring to her memory. 

As she threw open the door, and _ be- 
held the square emptiness within, Betty’s 
breath came quickly. Where had the things 
gone? Why had they been removed, unless 
it were to make use of this hiding-place ? 

A sick fear filled Betty’s soul, as with all 
the strength at her command she endeavoured 
to push back the sliding floor, But it would 
not move. It resisted all her strength. 

She renewed her efforts, pushing with frantic 
haste, as horrible suggestions of what might 
be hidden there rushed through her mind. 
Again she desisted, and bent her head, listen- 
ing breathlessly, if by chance any sounds 
might penetrate through the thickness of the 
oak floor; and then suddenly she knew that 
her attempts were futile. Either someone 
was holding it or it had been fastened; she 
must get help. She flung herself out of the 
room and down the stairs, seeking the hall 
door as the nearest outlet by which she could 
find someone to render help. 

The sun was mounting in the heavens, 
and the mist which still lay thick across the 























“Oh! ma’am! . 





valley was rising in soft wreaths, and dis- 
persing along the hill. As Betty reached 
the door and stood for a moment on the 
terrace—a slim figure in her white wrapper 
—a man on horseback rode up the grassy 
slope towards the garden. Recognising him, 
Betty ran down the dew-bespangled lawn to 
stop him at the fence. 

“What is it?” she asked eagerly, as the 
man—Mr. Fountayne’s servant, Warson 
leant from his horse to hand her a letter. 

‘Is the baby safe? Is he found?” she 
exclaimed. 

**I think it is all right, ma’am,” the man 
answered ; ‘* Mr. Fountayne sent me off in 
a great hurry, and I didn’t hear any par- 
ticulars. But he hadn't been to bed all 
night, and Mr. Tom were on the rampage, 
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noises |” 


the 


and Mr. Lampson were out before three this 
morning.” 

Betty listened in perplexity. What had 
this to do with Larry’s safety ? She tore 
open the envelope addressed to her. It was 
dated— 


Saturday morning. 
3.30, a.m. 


* Fountaynes. 


* DEAR Mrs. STRODE,—To save you anxiety 

in case my cousin’s suspicions prove true, 
and there is an attempt this morning to 
carry off your little guest—I hasten to let 
you know that all precautions have beeD 
taken during the night to foil the plot 
which Tom suspected, so don’t be alarmed 
if for an hour or so the child seems to be 


missing.’ 
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Betty looked up at the man with hope 
alternating with her previous dismay. 

“[T don’t understand,” she said; ‘‘the baby 
is gone, and all the men have gone in search. 
But I have I should 


be very grateful if you could stay and do 


remembered something. 


something for me.” 

The sudden idea had occurred to her that 
here was help in searching the priest’s room. 
In spite of the letter, she still felt fearful 
lest Larry should be there, shut up, perhaps 
in terror. 

It was some time before Warson could pro- 
duceany impression on the hard, long-seasoned 
oak of which the floor of the cupboard was 
made. Jones's wedge had been too effectual to 
fail—the floor remained immovable—so that 
Warson was obliged to break the plank, a not 
When he had made a sufficient 
aperture, he inserted his hand, and guided by 
Betty’s positive recollection of the direction 
in which the floor worked, was able to remove 
which held it. Then the panel 
Betty looked eagerly in. 
The little room was quite empty and bare. 

have put that wedge 
there?” Betty asked Warson, as they stood 
baffled and at fault. 

“Most certainly, ma’am. 


very easy task. 


the wedge 
slipped back, and 


* Someone must 


Someone from the 
inside put that there.” 

How did he find 
“Oh, my dear little 
could hurt him—could they ?” 


“But how did he know ? 
it?” Betty murmured. 
lad ! No one 
she asked. 
Warson answered, 
* Indeed, ma’am, they 
will be only too anxious to treat him well, 
so as to get a reward.” 

“A reward!” Betty said, catching at the 
thought. ‘“ Will my husband, will George 
think of that ?” 

“Sure to,” 


“No, ma’am, no one,” 


without hesitation. 


Warson answered. ‘ They will 
telegraph to London, and it’ll be offered at 
once. But I expect Mr. Tom has found out 
something. Mr. Fountayne said you were 
not to fear.” 

“What could he mean? Oh, if Ionly knew! 
[ shall come and see,” Betty said resolutely. 
l can’t stay here and do nothing. You go 
m, Warson; I shall follow as soon as I am 
ready.” 


As she emerged from her room after dressing 
herself hurriedly in some out-door garments, 
beheld the cook rushing up the stairs. 


“Oh, ma’am! she exclaimed in frantic 


rror. ** The noises! 

“What noises?” Betty asked. 
“Bangings down in the earth. 
under the dairy floor. 


surglars 


I dursn’t go down no 


more, Oh! Help! Murder!” 

“Idiot!” murmured Betty, running down to 
the hall, and speeding through passage and 
kitchen until she reached the dairy. 
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Here on the threshold stood Adam, with a 
portentous face, slowly wagging his head 
from side to side, and listening first with one 
ear, then the other.: 

*Can’t place them 
Betty appeared. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

* There ’s a noise—a banging and a thumping 
as didn’t ought to be,” Adam answered in his 
slow measured fashion. 

* Not Larry! Not the baby?” Betty asked 
breathlessly, listening to the perfectly audible 
tappings and hammerings which crept up 
apparently through the floor. 

**No, I shouldn’t say as the little un could 
make a row like that,” Adam said, considering. 
“Not but what he were a brave little chap 
as let you know he was there, special when 
he wanted anything. No, it would take a 
man to kick up that there row.” 

“Who? Who?” said Betty, taking a stick 
and hammering the floor. 


nohows,” he said as 


As she ceased, the sounds began again be- 
low, continuing whenever Betty’s responding 
thumps ceased. 

“There is someone below; we must find 
him,” Betty said. 

Accompanied by Adam, who combined the 
usual shrewdness diluted with slowness which 
characterises Yorkshire’s homegrown — sons, 
she searched every nook and corner of the 
beautifully arched cellars, running up to give 
encouraging thumps on the dairy floor when 
the faint and receding sounds of the pris- 
oner below seemed to her to require fresh 
inspiration. 

She was recalled from these measures by a 
maid, who, with eyes as full of horror as the 
cook’s had been, sought her as she made one 
of these ascents. 

*Oh! mum, there is a spirit 
horse at the front door!” 

**Nonsense, Phyllis!” said Betty sharply. 
* Have you all lost your senses? Why do 
you worry me with nonsense when I am so 
unhappy—so frightened 

Here Betty stopped perforce, her voice failing. 

** Mum — Miss Betty,” Phyllis replied solemnly 
(she had been an importation from Betty’s 
maiden home, and occasionally forgot her 
manners), “there is a strange and awful 
man, as sure as I am here alive, at the front 
door now. An’ that it ain’t no mortal man 
I’m sure!” 


sitting on a 


linpressed by the girl’s solemnity and terror, 
Betty ran back through corridor and passage 
till she gained the hall. She was absolutely 
unprepared for the sight that met her eyes 
as she hurried down the gangway to the 
porch. 

Across the wide-arched doorway a chestnut 
horse was standing, absolutely still, but tremb- 
ling violently, as if conscious of its death-like 


burden, On its back sat—or rather drooped— 
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Wayne Fountayne! He was leaning, half- 
propped against the doorpost, his nerveless 
hand still clinging to the bell, which he had 
evidently had no strength to pull. He was 
deathly pale, and his eyes were closed. He 
had fainted—or was it really, as Phyllis had 
averred, his spirit come to warn? 

For a second Betty paused in her quick rush, 
horror stealing over her senses. Then, with 
an exclamation, she clanged the heavy bell 
for help, resting her own slight body against 
the trembling horse, and gently stroking its 
curving neck so that it should not move. 

It was some time before Wayne could speak, 
and his shattered condition filled Betty with 
concealed dismay. 

‘The boy!” Wayne faltered when at last 
speech could be heard. 

**Gone! We know nothing yet,” Betty said 
sorrowfully. 

‘Tom ?” was the next question. 

**We have not seen him.” 

**My pocket,” he next urged, after a pause. 

Betty searched the pocket indicated, and, 
under the impelling urgency of his appealing 
eyes, bent her own to study the diagram on 
the letter she withdrew from it. Almost at 
once she saw what the pencillings described. 
It was no time for explanation or thought. 
Everything was too amazing—Wayne’s pre- 
sence in such a way the most amazing of all; 
but here was perhaps the key to the sounds 
which had been puzzling her, perhaps to Larry 
himself. 

She bent over Wayne, now lying on a sofa. 

*T understand: it is the priest’s cupboard. 
I am going to look; I will be back as soon 
as I can.” 

He nodded, his dark eyes following her as 
she hastened from the room. 

Betty hurried to the cupboard, and with 
Adam first discouraging, and then helping, 
the angle of the walls presently moved round 
upon their pivot, and the staircase was re- 
vealed. 

Betty waited for no light; she precipitated 
lured on and hurried by 
which, as 


herself downwards, 
the louder sounds of hammering, 
she descended, became more and more dis- 
tinctly audible. 

She stood at last in the lower cell described 
before, and shouted in its angle at the top of 
her voice 

** Who's there?” 


CHAPTER XII. 


LARRY INTO THE WORLD, 


O go back a few hours. 

In the dim morning light, with the 
larches’ soft whispering around him, 
the only sound he could hear, Tom 

stood in their shadow awaiting events. 
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Whatever happened, he was wishful to 
effect the rescue with the least possible dis. 
without alarm to the little 
child. He had had no difficulty, from the 
instructions given him by Lampson and 
Wayne, in finding the chapel enclosure; but 
he judged it better not to seek in the dim 
light for the opening into the passage, as he 
wished to run no risk of being heard. So he 
planted himself under the shadow of the trees 
and waited. He had at least the element of 
surprise on his side. He believed that there 
would be little difficulty in averting any 
danger from Larry. Lampson in command of 
the reins and the cart would prevent the child 
being carried off. But he did not disguise 
from himself that the arrival on the scene of 
the baron had much increased his difficulty, 
If there had been time after Sybell’s story, 
he would have applied for the aid of police; 
but it seemed imperative to act at once with- 
out hesitation. And his own hatred of the 
baron would nerve his arm, 

Tom, waiting in the dawn, strung up to 
alert watchfulness, had immediately become 
conscious of the slight sounds made by Jones 
in emerging from the aperture in the _brick- 
work. When Jones had crossed the enclosure 
towards the lane, Tom considered that. his 
chance was come.  Stealthily creeping out 
from the shadow of the trees, he climbed 
down the grassy slope, and advanced to the 
aperture within which he expected to find 
Larry. 

Meanwhile, in the dim recesses of the little 
cell, Larry was awaking. First the little limbs 
quivered and stretched under their covering, 
then Larry turned over and opened his blue 
as strange a bedroom as 


turbance, and 


eyes wide on surely 
baby’s eyes had ever opened to behold. The 
boy gazed wonderingly round the narrow 
confines of the room, on the dust-laden walls, 
on the débris of brick and stone piled up on 
the floor. Wonder rather than fear was 
Larry’s feeling. Few opportunities bad been 
given him in which to learn fear. 

* Dor!” he called waveringly, 
out a hand to reach the never-failing friend, 
seemed to have 
blocked up, would 


stretching 
who, though the heavens 
fallen and the earth to be 
still not fail, in Larry’s experience, to answer 
to. his call. 
sat up, his eves 


Receiving no response, the boy 
wide open, searching the 
dimmness in the narrow room, his ears listening 
for a sound to break the unusual silence. 

“Dor!” again faltered through the ub 
responsive air, and died away. “Up! Up!" 
called Larry cheerfully after a few seconds 
had passed. 

He lifted the enveloping blanket and threw 
it from him to the ground, and, sliding from 
the pillow where he sat, stood for a moment 
on the blanket he had thrown away. 

It chanced that among the garments which 
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Jones had brought for his use on the journey 
it was contemplated he should take, was a 
little blue smock, garnished with sundry white 
stitchings. This little smock, above every 
other garment belonging to him, Larry much 
delighted in. In the effort of throwing off the 
blanket he had dislodged this little frock, and 
it now lay on the floor. With a pounce Larry 
was upon it, hugging it up, fondling it in the 
folds of his nightshirt, which he had gathered 
in his embrace. 

Means thus prov ided, it occurred to him that 
t was time to dress, and in the unexplained 
absence of George it behoved him to dress 
himself. The fact that a certain uneasy con- 
ciousness—not to be called fear, for that and 
unacquainted 


iz 


ury were Was encompassing 


iim, of dimness and silence and solitariness, 
erhaps made the boy hurry on his prepara- 
He had but to 
head within the little frill 
that encircled his neck, to give, together with 


tions. They were not many. 
slip his tousled 


1 Vigorous throw of his right arm, 


a litte stamp, and, lo! 


a naked cherub, 
white and dimpled, and curved in in- 
expressible sweet roundnesses_ and 
urves, stood revealed. 

With the familiar aspect of his own 
limbs, a correlation of ideas pressed 
itself on Larry’s conscience. Next to 
nudity came cleanliness in all the 
iprisings which he had known. And 
though this was somewhat different, 
ind there was no encouraging pre- 
sence, Larry would not 
forego his duty. 

“Barf,” he 
himself in solemn accents as 


whispered to 


the next considera- 
tion. He looked 
around, somewhat 
bewildered, and his 
wayward fancy was 
mmediately caught 
by the opening in 
the wall. Here was 
hecessity for imme- 
liate investigation. 
His need of a bath 
Was put aside, pro- 
bably forgotten, as 
with much effort the 
baby crawled and 
struggled up, and 
cross the stones to 
the aperture. 


“Cold,” confided es 
larry to himself oo 
again in his usual ‘ 
whisper, as the fresh : 
breeze swept across P 
his little white body. 

Then though it is 


to be feared = that 
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Larry knew that this début into the 
outside in such unaccustomed freedom from 


large 


clothing’s trammels was wrong—he said with 
cheerful delight, ‘* Out-o’-door!”—and, sitting 
down, slid and tumbled over the threshold. 

Such a threshold as it was !—broken bricks, 
mortar, and stones. No wonder Larry’s wry 
face expressed disgust as he picked himself 
up, and for a moment contemplated his 
scratched little legs. He felt injured as well 
as astonished at his hurts. 

**Never mind,” he said, comforting himself 
with George’s formula, turning cheerful eyes 
from the contemplation of his wounds to some- 
thing newer and more interesting. 

This was no other than Tom, standing in 
bewildered amazement at a few paces’ distance. 

Tom could never recollect or tell afterwards 
what prompted his actions in the few minutes 
that followed. All happened so quickly, he 
had no time for thought or project. His first 
thought was one of horror at sight of the 





















Taking a stick and hammering the floor.—». 907. 
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baby’s unprotected condition exposed to the 
cold air of the morning; his next, one of 
anger that such an outrage should have been 
perpetrated. It never entered Tom’s head 
that Larry’s condition was his own work. 





‘ Barf,” he whispered to himself.—p. 909 


Taking off his coat, he wrapped it tenderly 
round Larry, and gathered him up into his 
arms. 

Larry reiterated with a certain triumph in 
his tone, “ Out-o’-door!” and laughed aloud 
at his covering, and at 
without it. 

Meanwhile, to Jones, hurrying up behind, 


Tomn’s appearance 


the whole plot seemed to be falling to pieces 
through Larry’s inconvenient appearance, He 
was a jolly little chap, too, not to cry or 
make a row. Instead, he sat happily smiling 
on Tom’s arm, his face like a flower above 
the rough coat. 

Jones tried a bold throw for his reappropria- 
tion. Anything to get possession of him again. 
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“Much obliged to you, sir. Oh! baby, how 
could you take your clothes off!” 

And he held out his hands coaxingly 
Larry as to property of his own. ——" 

Tom considered what he had better do, 
He had just made up his mind 
to rush off along the lane 
baby in arms, in the hope of 
meeting Lampson with the 
cart before the other could 
overtake him, when Jones 
went on 

“If you don’t mind holding 
him a minute, sir, I’ve got 
his clothes in there, and then 
Ill give you back your coat.” 

Turning, he approached the 
passage entrance, and climb- 
ing over its threshold, snatched 
up the clothes he had brought. 
The sound of hurried steps 
outside warned him that Tom 
had bolted. He leapt out and 
followed him Without a 
second’s loss of time. 

Tom, however, was not an 
athlete for nothing —a big 
jumper, a fleet runner, a 
fencer, a cricketer. Even 
cumbered with Larry, he was 
a match for whose 
talent did not lie along such 
lines. His spirits rose as he 
hastily formulated a plan. He 
would hand Larry up to 
Lampson, and then—then he 
matters with 


é ones, 


would 
the baron. 
It was still somewhat dusk, 


square 


though the grey was every 
moment giving place to a 
paler, clearer light. A little 
erest of the undulating lane 
rose before Tom, hiding fora 
second or two a dark object 
just come into vision some 
little way off. He was con- 
scious of the rapid fall of 

well as of the approach 
hurried on, Larry laughing 
> whose back one 


steps behind him 
ot wheels. He 
aloud at the quick ** Gee-gee,’ 
small fist pommelled. 

the horse’s nose on the crest of the 


On, up 
Tom's eyes fell on 


hill was a few paces off. 
Baron Onheim, sitting beside the driver, at 
whom he never glanced. 

* Blackguard! Coward!” he shouted. ** Kick 
him out, Bob!” 

The cart was hastily pulled up, 
invitation, and Baron Onheim sprang to the 


as if at this 


ground. 
Tom's fury blinding him, he hastily handed 
Larry up to the hands held out from the cart 


to receive him, and turned upon his rival. 
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The cart turned quickly, steps closed up 
behind; Tom rushed upon the baron. 
thing bright flashed for a second, and there 


Some- 
was a report. With a groan of anguish of 
mind, as we ll as of agony of body, Tom fell, 


und became unconscious. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


TRAPPED. 


AMPSON, in the disguise that he had 
assumed the day before, left} Foun- 
4 taynes whilst it was still dark, and 
was at the rendezvous agreed upon 
with Loris well before the appointed hour. 
It was a narrow cart track leading into a 
meadow adjoining the Manor field, at the 
summit of which the dovecot was situated. 
Lampson turned his cart, when he reached 
the gate, into the field, and looked about the 
small area of his vision. How was Tom 
faring? What were the detectives going to 
try to do? 
He was aroused by the sound of a voice 
beyond the cautiously calling him 
through the misty air. 
“Are you ready? Tie the horse to the gate, 
then, and come and help me.” 
“What is it?” Lampson asked. 
But he got no answer: Loris had turned. 
Standing up, Lampson could dimly see his 
thick-set figure tramping up the field. What 
service could he want? 


hedge 


Lampson’s curiosity got the better of his 
judgment, which prompted him not to leave 
the cart. Making the horse secure, he fol- 
lowed up the wet field in the direction that 
Loris had taken. A few hurdles, easily sur- 
mounted, separated it from the larger meadow 
in which the dovecot stood. 

Lampson went on, still wondering, still not 
quite satisfied. Then he remembered that he 
must not fail Tom, who would be expecting 
ud depending on his aid down at the chapel 
bellow. It would be best to show no hesita- 
tion, no fear, but to comply with the in- 
structions of Loris till he reached his friend. 

He went a step further, and at the same 
moment a tall figure came rapidly round the 
Before Lampson, taken by 
surprise, could cry out or struggle, he was in 


octagon building. 


grasp of the two men, and was being 
pushed—their knees at his back, a gag across 
his mouth—towards the narrow doorway. 
Unce inside, he was tied hand and foot, and 
left lying on his back, staring up at the dim 
domed roof of the building. The door was 
hut and bolted, and he was a prisoner and 
helpless, 


How easily he had been duped! Lampson 
groaned at the recollection. And what would 
fom do without his help in the salvation of 
larry? But he would not give in without a 
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struggle; and a man can struggle to some 
purpose even when tied and gagged. After 
about half an hour’s work he managed to 
unloose one hand, and the rest was easy. 
With his knife he cut his bonds, and stood 
up, numb but free. 

But his prison was a fast one. He banged 
and thumped upon the door; but though the 
noise he made inside was considerable, he 
doubted whether it carried far. Then he 
shouted at the top of his voice; but this 
Was tiring and useless, too, he soon felt sure. 
Last of all, he measured with his eye the 
height of the narrow windows, through which 
countless flights of pigeons had once been ac- 
customed to find entrance. Even if he could 
reach them, could he make himself heard ? 

Next—Lampson not being of the bludgeon 
order of men, but given to more or less thought 
—there flashed into his mind part of a con- 
versation with Wayne. Wayne had _ been 
talking over the concealed passage and its 
outlet at the chapel. 

‘I have known of a case—it was reported 
in a clever capture of some burglars a short 
time ago, who had been haunting an old house 
down in Essex—where a dovecot like the one 
at the Manor House communicated by a secret 
passage with the house, and afforded entrance 
and exit. Some of the recesses inside were 
movable, and hid a door.” 

Could it be so here? Starting from the oak 
doorway, which itself seemed impregnable, 
Lampson began a careful and systematic trial 
of the row of square recesses on a level with 
his shoulders. It occurred to him to wonder 
that the door of the building should be on 
the side farthest from the house. Abandoning 
his systematic search, he went to the wall 
opposite, and examined it narrowly. 

And then he almost laughed for joy at his 
discovery. The back of the recesses, from the 
height of his face to the ground, for a width 
of two feet, was of oak, grey and scratched, 
and so closely imitating the grey stone sur- 
rounding it as to be practically undistinguish- 
able. With this to work from, Lampson 
searched and pushed and pulled; but for quite 
an hour his efforts were unrewarded. He had 
almost given up hope, when suddenly, in re- 
sponse to a vigorous push, he felt the stone 
recesses receding before him. 

Pushing with all his might in hope re- 
newed, a narrow opening gradually revealed 
itself, and he was soon faced by a sufficiently 
large aperture to admit of his squeezing 
through. Fortunately, Lampson’ always 
carried a matchbox in his pocket.  Light- 
ing match after match, he groped his 
way along a similar passage to the one 
through which Jones had so lately carried 
Larry. It ended suddenly on either side of 
an acute angle of masonry, barring further 


progress. There was nothing to promise any 
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further discovery—nothing to guide his future 
effort. With a pang of acute disappointment, 
Lampson realised that he had come to a full 
stop, and that he had only three more matches 
left. Whereabouts was he? 

So far as he could judge from his slight 
acquaintance with the look of the Manor and 
the respective distances of it and of the dove- 
cot, as viewed from the Doncaster road and 
the plain below, he deemed himself to be very 
near it—under it, it might be, as he recollected 
the steps he had descended. He shouted and 
banged on the roof, taking off one of his 
boots for the purpose, and working with a 
will, as once or twice faint sounds, seem- 
ingly from above, reached his eager ears. 
For a long time—hours it seemed to the im- 
prisoned man—he had been shouting and 


“One, 


response, 


faintly from above in 


With renewed hope and effort he sprang to 
his feet and began again to attack the timbe 
And then, quite suddenly, there came q 
voice—faint, indeed, and sounding far away 
but an unmistakable woman’s call ss 


rot of. 


**Who’s there ?” 


Some little time still elapsed before he was 


delivered. 
gained in the 
fault. 


applying the 
upper room, found herself at 
She, indeed, discovered another pas. 


kne »Wledge 


sage, but that was soon found to be distant 


from 


the 


prisoner’s calls. It was Adam's 


shrewdness which tried pushing the opposite 


side 


discovered 


of 


angle of the cell, and go 
opening into 


Lampson’s 


prison, from whence they rescued him. 


He would not give in without a struggle. 


hammering, when at last his heart sprang up 
with joy within him: his signals were being 
answered. 

“One, two!” the hc el of his boot beat upon 
the timber beam of the passage. 





p. 
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Accompanying Betty 
to the room wher 
Wayne was lying, 
Lampson presented a 
startling exterior. He 
had no coat, his head 
was dusty and bleeding, 
his mouth was cut, his 
shirt-sleeves were dirty 
and torn, and _ his 
ankles and wrists 
chafed and __ bleeding 
from his struggles. It 
Was serious news he 
had to tell as well as 
hear from Wayne, now 
sufficiently restored to 
relate what he knew. 

Very early in the 
morning, “Sybell, who 
could not sleep, left her 
bed and looked out of 
her window. She stood 
for a moment inhaling 
the cool morning air; 
and then, impelled by 
some uneasy feeling for 
which she could not 
account, she dressed for 
a ride. Going to the 
library in search of 
biscuits, she found 
Wayne dressed also 
and on his couch, look- 
ing as though he, like 
herself, had had no 
rest. 

“T am = going out, 
Wayne. I want to 
know what is happet 
ing, and possibly | 


might be of some use.” 
‘*But what can you do, Sybell? Better keep 


out 


of it, 


” her brother said. 


“I do not know that I can do anything: 


but I want to see that all is right; and] 
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often have a ride before breakfast,” she said, 
excusing herself. 

“Remember, Warson is up and at hand if 
you want him,” Wayne called after her. 

Sybell went down to the stable yard, where 
all was yet still, and unlocked the door of her 
bicycle-house, of which she had a duplicate 
kev. Riding slowly along the lane, she turned 
up the road to Doncaster. She was mount- 
ing the hill with a half-defined intention of 
seeking the higher ground, and turning along 
the hill which had been her walk yesterday, 
when she heard the sound of wheels behind 
her, coming along at a quick pace. She turned 
round hurriedly. <A slight curve in the road 
hid the advancing vehicle; she had not, then, 
been seen. A gate was handy; in a moment 
she had thrust her bicycle into the shallow 
ditch, and had thrown herself over the gate 
and hidden behind the hedge. 

The wheels drew nearer; it was a sharp 
ascent to the brow of the hill, but the horse 
being urged to a gallop. She 
had only just time to notice, as the vehicle 
sped by, that it appeared very familiar, as 
well as the chestnut drawing it; that there 
were three men in it—two of them strangers, 
and the third—Baron Onheim. 

And what else? Was it the glimmer of a 
yellow curl lying on Baron Onheim’s shoulder ? 
Was it a black bundle he held on his knee? 
What was it, or was there anything at all? 

From the gate on which she was now stand- 
ing, craning her eyes after the cart, Sybell 
commanded the brow of the hill, at the top 
of which lanes converged on either side. One 
was the lane in which she had walked yester- 
day; the other led past Fountaynes, over the 
opposite hill to Mexton. Down this latter 
lane the cart diverged at an increased pace. 
Then Sybell knew what its occupants were 
flash her mind was 


was evidently 


going to do, and in a 
made up. 

Down the hill again and along the rutty lane 
homewards she sped as fast as wheels could 
turn. But she must lose time by going in to 
tell Wayne what she had seen and what she 
meant to do, for she had no money with her. 
Directing her way to the library window, her 
story was told and her needs made known. 


“IT guess their plan,” she said. ‘ You re- 
member the early train which goes through 
Mexton? I didn’t actually see the baby 
but I fear—unless they were escaping 


“Let Warson go, Sybell,” Wayne entreated. 

“No time—good-bye. Look after Tom.” 

When Sybell next dismounted to 
through the park gate, the 
she emerged was clear on 


pass 
road on which 
both sides. The 
She sped on and 
up, over the hill, where, as soon as its brow 
was turned, straggling cottages of grey and 
grimy hue evidenced the outskirts of the 
small and dirty colliery village of Mexton. 

600 


cart had doubtless passed. 
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Gazing ahead, she thought she distinguished 
the moving dogeart turning along the station 
road at the foot of the hill. In the distance 
beyond, a little curl of white smoke told of 
the advancing train. 

Sybell sped on, faster, faster. She could feel 
the cool wind rushing by, and the loose stones 
she disturbed jumped up at her and rattled 
along the road. She gained the turning to 
the station. The train had stopped, and was 
puffing impatiently. A cart—the Fountaynes 
cart; she recognised it now in surprise—was 
standing near the booking-office. In it were 
two men, strangers, preparing to drive away. 
With a last spurt, Sybell, instead of passing 
them, rode boldly through the little side gate 
on to the platform. Behold, a friendly face, a 
porter she knew well! Giving the amazed 
man her bicycle, without a word—she was too 
breathless to speak—she pointed and ran to- 
wards the train. The porter rushed at the 
nearest door, and almost threw Sybell into 
the carriage. Breathless and speechless, the 
girl sank into a seat, and the train moved on. 
Then only she recollected that she had asked 


no question, that she had taken the baby’s 
presence in the train for granted. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
ON THE SCENT. 
HE gist of this Wayne told in brief 


sentences to his listeners. 
**And what else ? What of Larry ? 
What of Tom?” Betty asked. 

“When Sybell had gone*I wrote to you. 
I hoped Tom and the baby were safe, and 
that the men were merely escaping, foiled. 
But after I had sent Warson with the note, 
I felt uneasy. The porter came with Sybell’s 
bicycle. And when he told me that she had got 
into the train at the last moment, too breath- 
less to speak a word, and that he thought 
he had better come at once, I began to fear 
she had seen Larry, and that it was not all 
right. I sent Warson after her as soon as 
he returned from you.” He paused. 

* And what of Larry ?” 

‘*I fear he was in the train. The porter said 
it had stopped for a gentleman, and he thought 
there was a little child.” 

* And you and Tom?” asked Lampson. 

**T made Warson lift me on the horse he 
had ridden. I remembered the diagram of the 
cupboard, and I sent all the men to look for 
Tom.” 

‘Tom would not give up easily,” said Lamp- 
son. ‘*And there were three of them. He 
may be shut up somewhere, too. I will go 
down the passage to the chapel at once, if I 
may have the plan.” 

But before he could start there was the 
sound of galloping horse-hoofs on the gravel 
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outside, and John Strode hurriedly entered. 
His eyes immediately sought his wife’s troubled 
face. Regardless of spectators, he put his 
arm round her. 

**T have done what I could, Betty,” he said. 

‘* Yes, answered, somewhat 
tremulously. 

‘But I fear the boy’s gone,” gravely. 

*Gone!” echoed Betty. ‘Oh! not dead, 
John !” 

“Oh, no. But the blackguards have got 
him. On his way back from Doncaster, George 
found Tom by the roadside, wounded in the 
leg. He had crawled along the lane from the 
chapel. He hoisted him on to his horse, and 
took him to Fountaynes. That chestnut of 
yours, Wayne, returned with your saddle on; 
neither you nor Warson nor Sybell could be 
found.” 

Wayne presently went home, driven by 
John himself, with Betty accompanying them 
to learn more particulars than her husband 
had gleaned. The first intelligence that ar- 
rived was a telegram from Barnsley. 

‘Guard will send this. Shall not lose sight 
of travellers. Think going to Chester. Larry 
happy.” 

Tom, whom the badly lacerated muscles of 
his leg kept an unwilling and fuming prisoner, 
studied again the telegram that Loris had 
sent, trying to work out further enlightenment. 
He and Wayne surmised that the plan sug- 
gested in this was being carried out. After 
much cogitation ‘and consultation, the police 
at Bangor and Holyhead were telegraphed to, 
to stop any gentleman in the train of the 
description given, 4n charge of a little boy. 
This was all that they could do. 





John,” she 


Meanwhile, as the day wore on, and the train 
was skirting the seaboard of North Wales, 
Larry woke up from a profound sleep to re- 
ceive with pretty graciousness the kindly atten- 
tions of a lady travelling in the same direction 
with her two children and their nurse. 

The baron had readily agreed to her kindly 
prompted suggestion at Chester, as to the 
proper way of dealing with Larry’s dinner, 
and had gratefully accepted her proposal to 
look after the little one during the ensuing 
journey (as he had .unfortunately been obliged 
to send away his nurse), so far as their way 
lay together. This erring nurse was made 
responsible for many discrepancies in Larry’s 
toilet. The poor little lad had been hastily 
dressed in the cart in such things as had 
remained in the bundle hastily snatched up 
by Jones. But his clothing was inadequate, 
and the nurse was blamed. 

** Are you crossing by the boat?” 
had asked interestedly. 

**No, we are not crossing. 


the lady 


I am taking my 


little mephew home. We leave the train just 
beyond Bangor.” 
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At Bangor he descended from the smoking 
carriage to which he had retired when Larry 
first slept, and to his amusement saw that 4 
detective at each end of the train was begin. 
ning to search the carriages. He sauntered 
into the refreshment room and bought a tea. 
basket, quite easy in his mind as to Larry’s 
identity remaining undiscovered—as, in fact, 
happened, The three little children were all 
supposed to belong to the lady who, with the 
nurse, had them in charge. 

But Baron Onheim did not see the white 
face of a girl, who with wistful eyes had been 
folowing his movements all day, pressed 
against the window of a carriage near. She 
could not make up her mind what to do, 
She could not bring herself to denounce the 
baron to the station officials; she even 
doubted whether they would believe her. She 
also knew that in a few hours at the most 
more powerful help than hers would follow, 


It was soon after they had left Bangor that 
Larry woke, refreshed, cheerful, and ready for 
whatever surprises the Fates had in store. 
He immediately demanded ‘* Dor,” banging 
with two little fists on the carriage door to 
emphasise his demand. No * Dor” appearing, 
he next required his tea, a more easily satisfied 
request. Giving his thanks for this in the 
pretty fashion which had been taught him, 
the little girl, who had condescended to be- 
come interested in him, observed to her 
mother : 

**He’s got betterer manners than clothes, 
this baby, mother.” 

“That is best, Peggy,” the mother said 
gravely. ‘Clothes don’t matter.” 

*Then why does you an’ Nurse bovver so?” 
reproachfully. ‘*Seems to me he’s suthink 
like the lickle boy as Auntie Joan was fussin’ 
with—him as Judy was fightin’.” 

The lady looked startled for a moment. She 
observed Larry more carefully—first the bright 
face, and then the blue blouse, which the long 
journeying of the day had not improved. 

**Scarcely, Peggy,” she said. ‘* You mustn't 
speak so of Auntie Joan, my little daughter.” 

Larry looked up beaming. 

* Auntie Jo’,” he chuckled, catching at the 
name, and ready, with the changefulness of 
childhood, to welcome anew these almost 
forgotten sourmds. 

“See!” Peggy observed triumphantly. “He 
are. I know’d him.” 

‘*Impossible,” Peggy’s mother observed 
quietly. ‘And yet Joan does get hold of 
funny ”* she mused. 

*What is your name, lickle boy?” Peggy 
demanded, with the patronage of her superior 
age. She was nearly five. 

To this Larry, in a wayward mood, declined 
to reply. He had never come across little 
girls, except during the three days of his 
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The wheels drew 


acquaintance with 


ter, a 


Joan Cardyne’s little daugh- 

than himself, but with 
So he had no experience 
to deal with this specimen 
aging class. 


baby younget1 


1 remarkable will. 


to tell 


f 


him how 
an eng 


When 


tention 


her at- 
strange 

volu- 
unpro- 


Peggy's mother 
to the children, 
pouring 
and rei 
nounceable 


again 
the 


gave 
little 
the utmost 
uliness a number of 
words. As he finished, a sudden 
recollection of her sister-in-law’s latest “‘ fad ” 
Impressed itself on Mrs. Cardyne’s mind. 
What the Joan had told her 
in her Visit to Cheniston 
days ago? Something 
something lurid, an 
Mrs. Cardyne’s memory. 


boy was out with 


bility 


was story 


with Peggy 


hasty 


Gardens 
pathetic 


enemy 


some ten 


no mother, 


remained in 


nearer.—p. 912. 


which 
she re- 


vanished with his name, 
vain to recall. Now 
had not attended more. 

the stopping of the 
of what looked like a 
far extent. The re- 
man to whom the 
presented himself at 
effusive thanks for 

She was struck 


All else had 
she tried in 
gretted that 

She was 


she 
roused by 
train in the middle 
hillocky plain of 
markably handsome 
little boy belonged 
the carriage door, with 
Mrs. Cardyne’s kindness. 
with the indifference of the little lad’s face 
at his appearance. It was almost unrecog- 
nition, though he suffered himself to be picked 
up into his arms without further 
protest than clinging to Peggy’s 
upheld fingers. 
**Lickle boy,” 


uncle’s 
smilingly 


said Peggy, ‘nex’ time as 
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you goes to the seaside, you'll p’r’aps be able 
to tell us your name. Ain’t he got one?” 
she asked of Larry’s proprietor, lifting sin- 
gularly translucent eyes to his. 

But the baron apparently did not hear. 

Mrs. Cardyne, with an uncomfortable sense 
of Joan’s story singularly pressing itself upon 
her, looked after him as he walked quickly 
down the little wayside station. 

There were only two other passengers alight- 
ing, one of them a girl, whose appearance 
attracted Mrs. Cardyne’s attention. She had 
left the train, but she did not seem to know 
what to do. Already the engine was puffing 
out anticipatory puffs of departure, when, 
with a quick movement, this rather interest- 
ing figure presented itself at the carriage 
window. 

*Do you know that man?” was asked 
with extreme emphasis and rapidity. 

** No,” said Mrs. Cardyne, startled. 

“That man has stolen the baby. Oh! I 
fear, I dreadfully fear,” Sybell said, her quiet 
giving way to extreme terror, as the loneli- 
ness and desolation of the great wide plain, 
grey and solitary under the clouded sky, 
pressed upon her consciousness. 

*“Get in,” Mrs. Cardyne said hurriedly, her 
interest quickened at the girl’s distress. 
Get in,” she urged, as, after due whistlings, 
the train vibrated and began to move. 

‘I can’t—I must watch,” Sybell answered 
despairingly. ‘I daren’t leave him. Oh, I 
don’t know what to do!” 

It was too late now for any further idea 
of rejoining the train. All that Mrs. 
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Cardyne could do she did, on the spur of 
the moment. 

**My address,” she said, flinging out a paper 
on to the platform just as her carriage passed 
its limit. And Sybell, picking it up, read— 

‘**Mrs. Cardyne, The Cottage, Llantrhos 
Beach.” 

**Mrs. Cardyne!” she repeated to herself 
amazedly. ‘That must be Joan’s sister-in. 
law; she will know what todo. But now—~ 

Yet somehow the knowledge that a friend 
was in reach in this solitary land renewed 
Sybell’s daunted spirit. 

Emerging with due caution from the station, 
she beheld Baron Onheim driving a little cart 
along the white road, which, it seemed to her, 
lay for miles within her view. 

**Where does that lead?” she asked a man, 
the driver of a lumbering, old-world fly, climb 
ing disappointedly up on to his box. 

“That?” he said, shaking his head medi- 
tatively. ‘That leads to Trecallon.” 

“That is where I want to go,” said Sybell 
decidedly. ‘*Can you take me?” 

“T might,” he answered. ‘It’s a goodish 
way—along the coast road, you know. You'd 
better have stopped in the train to Holyhead.” 

She had taken off her stifling veil, and 
looked very young, and white and frightened. 
Something in her appeal, and in her wistful 
eyes, made the man observe her with sympathy 
as she climbed into the vehicle behind him. 

So he pounded along the road, and Sybell, 
whenever the rocks permitted her a sight of 
it, looked anxiously, with frightened, misty 
eyes, over the grey and tumbling sea. 
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By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 


— some wayfaring merchantman, I 
sought 
For goodly pearls, to test the same 
and see 
If haply God’s great 
bought 


jewel might be 


By me. 


I saw the pearl of Truth amid the whirl 
Of falsehoods flashing in a strange 
device : 
But God made answer, “ This is not My 
pear! 
Of price.” 


I found the pearl of Virtue, which can 
bring 

ry . . . . . 

To gentle spirits an abiding bliss: 





But God made answer, ‘ Seek a _ better 


thing 
Than this.” 


I seized the pearl of Love, which straight- 
Way crowned 
My life with joy surpassing all the 
rest : 
But God made 
hast not found 
The best.” 


answer, ‘Soul, thou 


I prayed that I might find the pearl, and 
live, 

And feel my 
sufficed : 
And God made answer, 

give 


spirit’s need at last 
‘Lo! Myself I 


Through Christ.” 
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By John Foster Fraser. 


than 


years 


have 
you 
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APIS TOMBS. 


ENTRANCE TO THE 
Phot Bonfils 


stories 


by dragomans and you fill your hand-bag with 


antiques of a mere yesterday. 

The more on¢ 
disgusted one becomes with the average 
globe-trotter. When “zypt 

unless he happe ns to be a mad Egy pt- 
ologist as well, and burns all the skin 
off the back of his neck and pants all 
under awnings up at Luxor—he 


iong 


b 


he goes to 





day 
limits his progress southwards to Cairo; 
and, instead of even getting familiar with 


the picturesque sights in the Arab town, 
nd becoming acquainted with the varied 
| vigorous smells, he prefers knocking 
round the Ezbekiyeh, looking in shop 
dows and sipping his coffee under 
V lah outside Shepheard’s Hotel. 
He can do all this much better in Paris; 
then Paris is plebeian by the side of 
Cairo 
You can't see a corner of Egypt with 
t much physical discomfort. Even 
t | og Vt nis an experience long 
remembered The sand sweeps in 
lds to tl carriages; your throat 
gets rusty and your tongue parched; your 
eyes are clogged with sand, and your hair 
ks as though it had become prema 
ly grey. The compartment, yourself, 
ind your belongings, all assume the same 
hue, and you gasp for air and only 
swallow sand: you think that the sul 
phuric fumes on the Underground Rail- 
Way on a hot August afternoon are 





7. need 
alot 
of cre- 
dulity when 
you go to 
Egypt, and a 
superb con- 
tempt for 


anything less 
thousand 
If you don’t 
your holiday 
by question- 


wonderful 


looks about the world, the more 


three 
old. 
these, 
spoil 
the 


told 





EGYPTIAN 


ful palm-trees. 


crops grow. 
wives—podgy women, 
carry the water for household use in great jars. 


MY VISIT TO THE PHARAOH CITY. 





preferable to the breath of the Libyan Desert in 
mid-winter. 

But, if you insist on tasting some of the delights 
of travel, you had better ride across the wide sandy 
expanse to the City of the Pharaohs and visit the 
tombs at parched Sakkara. 

When I visited the site of ancient Memphis I 
took the Upper Egypt train as far as Bedrashen—a 
dirty, squalid village, the houses built only of Nile 
mud and pitched together higgledy-piggledy, the 
fellahen squatting on their haunches in front of 
the doorways and blinking in the sunlight. 
great river had overflown only a fortnight before, 
and for miles around the eye rested on great lakes, 
out of which rose thousands of slim-limbed, grace- 
Few of the fellahen were working. 
They have a greater belief in Allah than in them- 
selves, and after they have pitched the seed into 
the ground they would consider it something like 
sacrilege to presume to help Allah in making the 


The 


So they sit and gossip while their 
good eyes— 


but 


with 
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RAISING WATER NEAR MEMPHIS, 
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The children are like children in all other 
parts of the world. They joy in the making 
f mud-pies, and they manage to make them- 
selves as dirty as English children. You see the 
xen plodding, slowly raising water in the primi- 
tive water-wheel fashion, while within the shade 
fa flimsy hut, made of maize-leaves, a wrinkled, 
brick-complexioned old Egyptian idles away the 
morning humming snatches from the Koran. 
Every donkey-boy is called Mahomet Ali, just 
is everybody in the Isle of Man is called Kelly. 
You have only to shout “Mahomet Ali!” from 
1 window at your hotel for the street to be 
mmediately as crowded with donkey-boys as 
Mark Twain’s back-yard was with dogs when he 
udvertised for one that had been lost. At Bed- 
ashen I was besieged by at least fifty boys who 
ull said their names were Mahomet Ali. |] 
xplained in the middle of a wildly gesticulating 
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throng that the particular 
Mahomet Ali [ wanted 
was surnamed Dodo, | 
got hold of him at last 
—a lanky, bright-eyed 
youth in a long blue rote 
and a white skull-cap— 
and I warned him of the 
speedy vengeance of a 
friend of his at Cairo 
should he give me other 
than the best donkey in 
the village, overcharge 
me, or bring me back too 
late to catch the evening 
train to Cairo. He pro- 
tested the excellency of 
his donkey, his moderate 
charges, and his trust- 
worthiness ; and he pro- 
ceeded to show that what 
was my wish was his by 
offering to kill at least 
half a dozen other 
donkey - boys who per- 
sistently paraded — the 
merits of their long-eared friends, 
just as though it were my inten- 
tion to spend the day riding over 
the trackless desert on six steeds 
abreast, like an acrobat at a circus. 
One had hardly got rid of the crowd of 
screaming youngsters, demanding baksheesh, 
and ridden along the tortuous path under the 
palms, and taken several short cuts across the 
miry ground, which ended in my donkey sink- 
ing to his haunches in the mud, while I| talked 
to Dodo brilliantly and vigorously about his 
heing a dunderhead—all of which highly de- 
lighted him, for he could not have grinned 
more had I been precipitated into the mud myself 

before I was on the site of Memphis, probably 
the most ancient place in the world, where the 
Pharaohs ruled, and where Moses probably played 
as a little boy. 

Time is a cruel cynic, and Memphis the Glorious 
is now about as picturesyue as a_ brickfield. 
Indeed, it is uncommonly like a brickfield. There 
is not a single stone edifice remaining, but you 
can spend several hours risking your neck by 
riding over mounds and along walls made of sun- 
dried bricks, all that practically remains of the 
ancient city. It is easy enough to trace the 
narrow passages and the foundations of the 
houses. 

I climbed to the summit of the highest mound 
and gazed round—shall I say with feelings akin 
to disappointment !—on the far-stretching expanse 
of sand, with the blazing sun overhead and the 
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sround baked and verdureless beneath. There 
was no sound in the hot air—not even the drone 
ff insects—and [ sat down and tried in my 
mind’s eye to rear great palaces out of these 
mud remnants, to picture the glories of the past, 
the time when the Pharaohs lived here and 
ruled the land 
I stayed for a long time on the site of Memphis, 
und could see no one treading the streets that 
the Pharaohs trod. The Great Pharaoh, Rameses 
IL, of whom we read in Exodus, probably divided 
All the 
Pharaohs vied with one another in adorning the 
temple of Ptah. But the glory of the place waned 
and it revived, and it waned again and it died. 
he hot battles fought around its 
walls, Assyrians, Ethiopians, and Persians won 


1 


his time between Memphis and Thebes. 


Many were t 


the city in turn by force. The Romans came 
and the Turks, who 
onquered later, took the stones of the ancient 


ind destroyed the temples ; 


palaces to build houses for themselves on the 
othe! side of the Nile. It took centuries to 
lespoil Memphis of its architectural marvels, but 

was most € tlective ly despoiled, although, no 
loubt, excavations would reveal fresh wonders. 
But nobody managed to remove the two great 
hameses tate OKITting the edge ol the in- 


lated land, and passing through a palm-grove, 


I came to the iImassive statues. Here again 
es tl iestion, How were these blocks hewn ? 
gamong the es is the first of the statues 


t was on its back, and L climbed on to the breast 


to obtain a view of the face. ‘The features are 


lite cleat \nother statue lies near. The 
ders gave it to the British Museum, but it 
would be twice difficult as Cleopatra’s Needle 


to remove, and so it still lies at Memphis. It is 
broken, but when whole it must have been over 
forty feet in height Both statues lay hidden. for 
centuries unde the Nil mud 


that Rameses IT. placed two colossal statues before 


Herodotus says 


e temple of Ptah, and there is no doubt these 
are the two There they lie to-day, with their 
stony gaze, no longer guarding the entrance to a 
ts of curiosity to visitors from 
every corner of the earth. They are far over three 
thousand years old, but close to them has been 

ind pottery calculated at over seven thousand 
This shows that Memphis existed in 
very early times indeed, although now hardly 
inything remair to mark its existence and 
ttainly nothing to suggest its splendour. 

Though so little marks the spot where in the 
1m past a mighty city stood, and although not 

‘ ved vestige is to be seen of the 
ises of the living, I had only to turn my donkey’s 
t of Sakkara to find resting- 
ich have detied the ravages 


hierogylphics are as fresh 
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as though cut only the week before last. The 
ride from the village of Mit Rabineh to Sakkara 
is pleasant enough for a month or two in the 
winter-time, for then it is along artificial em- 
bankments slightly raised above the thousands 
of acres of land on which a foot of water lies. 

As you ride along, jog-jog, your donkey-boy 
running by your side and endeavouring to tell 
you something in unintelligible English, eleven 
pyramids come into sight—some big and im- 
others small and made of mud, 
crumbling away. Swift-legged youths come 
careering along the road, their pockets full of 
antiquities which they desire to sell. Many are 
spurious, of course, but the whole district is so 


pressive, 


rich in treasure, and articles are so easy to find, 
that it is not really worth while to make imi- 
tations. 
are willing to part with their finds for practically 
anything. They think Europeans mad to ride 
across the desert till the tongue dries and clings 
to the roof of the mouth with heat, but they 
would think them madder still to pay the prices 


Visitors out here are few, and the lads 


asked. 

Lovers of curiosities in London, would no 
doubt gladly enough pay ten shillings for a 
defaced statuette, four or five thousand years of 
age, taken from the historic tombs of Sakkara. I 
pocketful, seven or eight 
Little 
trinkets, which even in Cairo are worth three or 


readily purchased a 
pieces for a small piastre (penny farthing). 


four shiilings, you can easily get for the same 
price. The boys don’t know the value of their 
finds—and neither do you, unless you happen to 
I know a Cairo 
dragoman, who is acquainted with Egypt as well as 
I know the street in which I live, who has the 
keenest scent for antiques. He showed me a 
beautiful tinted scarab for which he asked twelve 
sovereigns, and made no secret that he purchased 
it for four shillings. On the edge of the Libyan 
Desert the man who desires to collect relics of 


be an experienced Egyptologist. 


ancient Egypt may do so at the expenditure of as 
many shillings as he would spend pounds at home. 

At the entrance to the tombs I had only to turn 
over the rubbish heaps with my foot to. find 
embalmed legs, great pieces of mummy cloth, 
while in five minutes Dodo found little bits of 
necklace and so on. I dismounted, and wandered 
over the sand from mound to mound, marvelling 
that so much that was curious and historically 
interesting could be had for the mere picking up. 
As far back as history goes there is mention of 
this most famous burial-ground of Memphis, 
where the kings and noble families were interred, 
either in the pyramids or the rock caverns, and, 
more important than all, where the sacred bulls 
were placed In sareophagi with ceremonies more 


rorgeous than at the funerals of kings. 
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As I ascended the steep sandy side of the plateau 
with slow progress, forat every yard my feet sank 
in the soft sand, I had right before me the Step 
Pyramid, so called because it is built like steps. 
It is the oldest monument standing in Egypt. 
How old, it would be risky to éven hazard a guess, 
but it is not going too far to say that it is at least 
six thousand years of age. The stone is not solid, 
but easily breaks under the foot, so that | experl- 
enced some difficulty in mouuting the first step. 
Very few folks ever go to the top, because it 
is dangerous to do so. Long before Western 
Europeans knew of such things as the pyramids 
the Bedouins probably entered the tomb and ran- 
sacked it of its treasure. A hundred years ago and 
less, when first scientific men were turning their 
attention to the systematic exploration of Egypt, 
the Arabs did all they could to thwart them, and, 
although they knew where interesting tombs were, 
they declined to tell. But the Arab is human, and 
he unwittingly gave clues by offering to sell anti- 
quities to the Europeans. The Europeans kept 
their eyes and their ears open, and by the anti- 
quities offered knew when they were getting near 
the place they were looking for. 

Looking from this pyramid, my eye ranged west- 
wards over an ocean of sand. British people, 
accustomed to their green meadows, sylvan lanes, 
and shady trees, can little appreciate the awful 
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desolation of the desert. There is not a road org 
shrub—nothing but a trackless expanse of burp. 
ing sand, with a dry wind blowing it in your face 
Even the sky, so blue and brilliant, seems less 
beautiful because there are no clouds, Away to 
the north, however, one turned for change, for 
the waters of the Nile had covered the land with 
many palms, and the dark green was pleasant to 
rest the eye upon. The great Pyramid of Cheops 
stood clear against the heavens, and the alabaster 
mosque of Mahomet Ali at Cairo, with its slim 
pillars, could be easily distinguished. As one 
glanced over the desert, it seemed hardly possible 
that within a few minutes’ walk were the tombs 
of the sacred bulls and the Mastaba of Ti, with 
the most perfect examples of early Egyptian art 
in existence. They are below ground, so that you 
might pass within a hundred yards and not notice 
them. I hastened to the shelter of the rudely 
built house where Mariette, the French Egypt- 
ologist, spent so many years of his life, and close 
to which he made so many discoveries. The dis- 
covery of the Apis tombs alone was sufficient 
to secure him enduring fame. It is a desolate 
enough place, made of mud, but with a covered 
terrace, in the shade of which it was pleasant to 
sit while a couple of baksheesh-seeking Bedouins 
poured cool water over my heated hands. 

The wrinkled-faced old Bedouin who was my 
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My 


nide knew | E sh than I knew Arabic. The 
. eword he seemed a jnainted with was “ Bull,” 
and whenever |! me to a tomb he said “ Bull,” 
d that was all the information he could impart. 
But what v t place this was! 
There was a ng gal ery, with cham 
rc to th ohit | to the left con- 
og massive g te sarcophagi in 
h tl mains of the bulls, mum 


fed and -adorned with trinkets, 


} placed How these great 
es of hewn granite were brought 
wn to these ch rs is difficult to 
nderstand Lin t at the entrance 
there was a lid to one coffin, and fur- 
ther down the passage—along which 
groped in the gloom with only a 
flickering candle to provide light—was 
cottin itself For some reason, 


these had not been taken to their 
destination. I found the air in these 
tombs oppressively close. My own 
shadow danced weirdly on the rock 
walls, and a word echoed strangely 
through the caverns. There were 
hieroglyphic inscriptions round some 

the coffins perfectly plain. The 
sand and the dry African air had pre- 
served them. I climbed to the top 
f one of the sarcophagi, where the 
lid had been pushed along for a foot 
or two, and was able to look into the 
dark chamber. The darkness, the 
flickering light, the knowledge that I 
was in a place trodden by the feet 
f the old Egyptian kings, and where 
were buried animals who were revered 

re than the kings themselves, could 





not fail to impress me, and a thousand 


lancies and thoughts flooded the mind. 


VisiT 


TO THI 





strange 


When I came out from these tombs, and 


stood getting accustomed to the glitter of the sun 


e more, | felt as though I had been reading 


a page of some strange romance, not 


“Gulliver’s Travels,” but over which 


unlike 


was the 


viction it was no romance at all, but as true 


t was wonderfu 


This part of Egypt, where Memphis once stood 


nd Sakkara still remains, is, as I have said, 
rowded with treasure of the time when the 
Pharaohs were great in the land. It is only a 

minutes’ walk from the Apis tombs to the 
Mastaba of Ti. Ti, as far as I can make out, was 


a sort of African Dick Whittington who lived 
] J 7 
early five thousand years ago. He was humbly 


rose to be the most trusted servant 
Kings—Ra nefer-ar-ka. Re-en user, and 





by strict attention to his duties he 

of three 
Kaka 

e married a lady called Neferhotep-s, who 
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belonged to the royal family. He was the 
king’s chamberlain, he kept the king’s secrets, 
he was preside nt of the gate of the palace 

whatever that might be; he was also president 

















































INSIDE THE APIS TOMBS. 
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of the royal department of writing, was a sort of 
archbishop at the pyramids of Abrisir; he did 
something in the way of prophecy, looked after 
the sacrifices, and was a guardian of the mystery 
of divine speech. Tombstones do not always tell 
the strict truth ; yet I should be sorry to offend 
any of the descendants of Ti by suggesting he 
was a less wonderful man than he is represented 
to be. He must have been wealthy, for the 
burial chamber he built for himself, and which 
was completed by his relatives, is the finest 
Mastaba yet discovered. On the walls are 
some perfectly preserved specimens of early 
Egyptian art. The human figures are stiff, but 
the pictures of animals are true to life. One 
secures an admirable conception of the Egyptian 
five thousand years ago by looking at these 
paintings. You see a bakery and a pottery, men 
fattening geese, others building ships, and others 
sailing in them. There are scenes of the harvest, 
the reaping and the threshing, and the filling of 
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sacks. There is a representation of a court of 
justice, with the judges taking elaborate notes. 
There are processions of ladies. Calves frisk 
about and cows are milked, fish are caught and 
birds snared. When Ti wanted diversion, he 
went hippopotamus hunting, and there is a big 
picture of him engaged in that interesting sport. 
Numerous are the pictures of Ti, who is repre- 
sented four times as tall as anybody else. 
There are several other Mastabi close by, only 
one of which I visited besides that of Ti—namely, 
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gallop towards him and demanded water. The 
giving of water is almost a religious act in the 
East, and the Arab allowed me to have sever 
long pulls at his jar. 

When the sun was beginning to slant quickly 
to the earth and lighting up the horizon, edging 
the desert with saffron and gold, I started my 
journey back again over thousands of tombs and 
through the seanty ruins of ancient Memphis, | 
rested for some time at a spot where a number of 
fellahen were at work packing dates in case 
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(Photo 


the Mastaba of Mera. Here again one saw repre- 
sentations of how things were done long, long ago, 
and noticed how very little change the turn of 
thousands of years has brought. With Dodo I 
spent a considerable part of the afternoon turning 
over mummy-heaps, seeing hundreds of bones, 
legs, arms, and skulls wrapped in mummy cloths, 
which still and serviceable, and 
picking up parts of necklaces which had once 
adorned the dead. It was a singular occupation 
in the broiling heat the 
choked with the dust, and no water to be obtained 
within several miles. When I saw a man far off 
climbing laboriously up the side of the plateau 
with water from the marsh be low, I set off at a 


were strong 


ot afternoon, being 


IN 


bor 


TOMB 


THE OF 


fils 


made of matting. 
their naked feet, stamping the dates into small 
space. Half a dozen of them were thumping 
away with their heels, all keeping time by singing 
over and over again in Arabic that Allah is great 
and watches them all the day. The Moslems at 
ever quoting and chanting parts of the Kor 


The packing was done with 


These poor ignorant fellows, tanned a dark brow 
with the sun, and the perspiration running down 
their breasts, were worshipping even while @ 
work. They familiar the 
Memphis, but they knew nothing of its past 
they the Pharaohs had 
the temple of Ptah! Who 


were with site dl 


Perhaps where stood 


worshipped in 
knows ? 
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GOD’S OPPORTUNITY. 


A COMPLETE STORY. 


By David Lyall, Author of 
ass ‘*Across the 





‘HE minister fum- 
Bs bled for a 
few mo- 
ments with 
the fasten- 
ing of the 
wicket gate 
which gave 
entrance 
from the 
church y ard 
to the 
Manse gar- 
” den. It 
= could not 

ea be that he 
was unfa- 
since it had 
for forty 
his fingers 


the latch, 
slightest touch 
nor could it be that 
numbed with cold, for though 
October night, the air was 
soft and balmy as in midsummer. It 
was very dark, and neither 
moon nor star illumined the wide canopy 
of the sky. But each step of the way 


With 
Ibeyed his 


miuar 
year’s ; 
were 


It Was an 


however, 


was so familiar to the Rev. Randall 
Gilruth that he could have walked it 
blindfold. Once upon a time it had been 
a joyous path to him, leading to the 
heights of hope and achievement which 
hal no limit: but of late, since hope had 
folded her wings, and achievement had 


garments of 
via dolorosa to 
the years 
culminating point: he 
just been requested by the members 
this Kirk s@ssion to withdraw from the 


hidden itself in the trailing 
the past. it had 
hm. To-night, 
hal reached its 
nad 


become a 
bitterness of 


meeting. as they had matters te discuss 
Which his presence impeded. 

Very well did he know what these 
natters were: they affected him, and 


When he had passed through 
trembling 
reluctant 
the 
A strange 


fim alone. 
with 
slow, 


and closed it 
walked, with 
the gravel path between 
laurel bushes to his own door. 


vicket 


fait, up 


‘*The Land o’ the Leal,” 
Seas,’’ Etc. 


deep heaviness and hush seemed to charge 
the air, making the darkness yet more 
intense. The minister drew a long, deep 
breath, and raised his eyes to the impene- 
trable sky. There was mute prayer in 
that look, but it brought him no com- 
fort. For the time being, the bitterness 
of his relations with humanity seemed 
to shut out the tenderness of the Divine 
Being, whose strength had upheld the 
minister oft-times as he passed through 
the wilderness. 

As he opened the door and the light of 
the hall lamp fell upon him, it revealed 
the bent figure of an old man, with a 
thin, keen, intellectual face crowned by 
snowy hair, the face of a student and a 
sufferer—a lonely man whom few under- 
stood. 

Hearing the door open at least an hour 
earlier than she had expected, his house- 
keeper, Christina Bennett, came bustling 
from her kitchen with some concern 
visible on her kind, comfortable face. 

“It’s surely been a short meetin’ the 
night, sir?” she said inquiringly. 

“It’s not over yet, Christina,” the 
minister answered. “I hope there’s a 
good fire in my study, for I feel it cold, 
very cold.” 

**Deed, and there’s no fire, sir, worth 
speaking of,” answered the housekeeper ; 
“and if you feel it cauld, ye canna be 
weel. But if you'll come into the kitchen 
and sit doon in my chair a minute, I'll 
sune mak’ a study fire for ye.” 

She took the minister’s hat from his 
hand in her quick, brisk fashion, and he 
followed her into the kitchen, which was 
a bright, cheery place, lit by a ruddy 
fire. An old-fashioned chintz - covered 
easy -chair on the hearthrug offered a 
comfortable resting-place, into which the 
minister dropped wearily, holding out 
his thin hands gratefully to the glowing 


heat. Although consumed with curiosity 
as to the sudden ending of the session 
meeting, Christina restrained herself 
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The bent figure of 


until she should have doctored the study 
fire. She proceeded there with an armful 
of wood, and quickly a pleasant crackling 
from the other side of the hall indicated 
that the fire was set in motion. 

When she came back, after carefully 
closing the door behind her, she stood 
still in the middle of the kitchen floor 
and regarded the minister with a com- 
prehensive and anxious look. All at once 
she seemed to realise that the master 
she had served so faithfully and long 
was a feeble old man tottering on the 
brink of the grave. This thought sent 
a sudden stad to her heart, and gave a 
certain shrillness to her voice as she re- 
peated the question about the meeting. 

“Tt is not over yet, Christina,” said 
the minister mildly. **Mr. Rattray told 
me it was the desire of the meeting that 
I should withdraw, which, of 
did at once, understanding that I was 
the subject which they wished to discuss.” 

Christina stood silent a moment with 
her arms folded. <A certain hard look 
came upon her wide, pleasant mouth, 
and she felt disposed to utter some plain 


course, I 





an old man,—p. 923.:_ 

remarks about the Kirk session of 
Wildershaugh. 

‘I have known for some time, Chris 
tina,” said the minister, in a slow, painful 
voice, “‘that my services are no longer 
acceptable as they were to my _ people. 
The reason for this, I suppose, is not far 
to seek. IT am old and spent, and they 
desire a young man in my place.” 

“If ye are auld and spent, sir,” said 
Christina, indignation and emotion strug: 
gling for the mastery in her voice, “i 
wha’s service hae ye spent yoursel’ I 
should like to ken? Eh! I would just 
like to let them hae my tongue for five 
minutes in the vestry. I wad Kirk se 
sion them! A bonny Kirk session they 
are, With that upstart Rattray at their 
head !” 

* Hush, Christina,” said the minister 
mildly, trying to restrain the outpouring 
of his faithful servant’s wrath. “I can 
not listen to such words. It is a hard 
case, of course; but they have right o 
their side. I will save them the painful 
duty by sending in my resignation this 
very night.” 
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“Deed, and ye’ll do a heap less,” said 
Christina indignantly. ‘* What for should 
you resign? Ye have been minister o’ 
Wildershaugh for forty years, and what- 
ever they may say, there’s no’ a minister 
in the country-side can preach the Gospel 
like ye. It’s that they dinna like, sir. 
They want a young man that has neither 
hope or Gospel in him, so that he may 
preach to suit them, Pharisees that they 


are ! 


“Christina,” said the minister tremb- 
lingly, “‘ will you hold your peace? I 
know very well that your words are 


actuated by your devotion to me; but 
they are not becoming, and I pray that 
they may not be true. See if my fire 
has kindled, in order that I may go to 
my own room.” 

Thus rebuked, but not at all humbled 
r convinced, Christina bounced into the 
study and gave the unoffending fire a 
vigorous poke. The minister followed 
her there, and drawing in his worn 
leather chair to the fire, sat down, not 
giving Christina the slightest encourage- 
ment to remain or to utter another word. 
About half an hour later a loud and 
imperative knock came to the front door, 
ud Christina, with a very forbidding 
look on her face, made haste to open it. 
Her expression did not become pleasanter 
as she recognised the figure of Alexander 
Rattray, the chief merchant and leading 
resident in Wildershaugh, as well as 
ruling elder in the Kirk session. 
“Good-evening, Christina,” he 
alfably ; ‘‘is the minister in?” 

“Fine ye ken he’s in,” she snapped. 
“I wonder ye dinna think black, burning 
shame o’ yoursel’, Sandy Rattray, to 
stand there and ask if he is in, kennin’ 
what your errand is!” 


said 


At this unexpected outburst the mer- 
hant’s rubicund face reddened a little 
more, 

“I do not wish to hear any of your 
impertinence, woman,” he said angrily ; 


“and it shows how very little control 
the minister has over his own household 
when you would dare to speak in such a 
Manner to me. I shall not fail to com- 
plain to him about it.” 


“Oh, ye can say what ye like about 
me, my man,” said Christina in lofty 
scorn, *‘It‘ll neither mak’ me up or 


lown wi’ the minister. Ye’re a bonnie 


lot to haud a meetin’ to send the minister 
aWay : 


and I he'll stand on his 


hope 
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richts and snap his thoomb at ye. Fine 
ye ken he can bide if he likes.” 

These? words goaded the merchant into 
such anger that he could not trust him- 
self to speak further with the woman. 
He therefore brushed past her and, with- 
out knock or ceremony, himself opened 
the minister’s study door. 

Mr. Gilruth, having heard the voices at 
the door, stood up expectantly when the 
elder entered. There was a silent dignity 
and pathos in the old man’s attitude and 
look which made a certain impression on 
the sordid soul of the man who had 
striven so hard to serve his own ends. 

“IT have come, Mr Gilruth,” he said 
rather quickly, “to intimate to you the 
result of the meeting’ 

*T am waiting to hear it, sir,” 
minister quietly. 

‘After a good deal of discussion, Mr. 
Gilruth, the meeting have unanimously 
come to the conclusion that it will be 
in the best interests of the church to ap- 
point a colleague for you without delay 

a colleague and successor,” repeated the 
merchant pointedly. ‘‘ And it has been 
decided to offer you a retiring allowance.” 

“How comes it that you alone bear 
the decision of the meeting to me, Mr. 
Rattray ?” inquired the minister mildly. 
“It is usual for two elders to wait upon 
the minister on such an important oc- 
casion.” 

**Well, to tell the truth, sir,” said the 
merchant with a hint of impatience in 
his voice, “‘no one else would come. Of 
course, there is a good deal of feeling in 
the matter, and we are all prepared to 
admit that it is a little hard on you; but 
at the same time the interests of the 
church have to be considered, and, with- 
out wishing to hurt your feelings, it is 
my duty to point out to you that some- 
thing must be done to get a hold of the 
young members of the congregation, or 
they will be lost to us altogether.” 

*You think, then,” said the minister, 
with a slight sad smile, ** that the interests 
of the youth of the church have suffered 
during my ministry ?” 

* Well, you see, sir,” said the merchant, 
with an assumption of greater know- 
ledge, **you know as well as I do that 
young minds require different mental 
and spiritual food from those who are 
older and more experienced. It is neces- 
sary that to keep the hold of these young 
minds a minister should march with the 


said the 
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times—should be up-to-date, as it were. 
You follow me, I hope.” 

*T follow your words certainly,” said 
the minister. ‘Their special significance 
for me at the present moment is that I 
am out of date. Well, it may be so; but, 
so far as spiritual matters are concerned, 
Mr. Rattray, I would remind you that 
there is only one Gospel, and that no man 
dare tamper with it. It has been found 
sufficient for young and old through all 
the ages, and though many false doctrines 
have been offered to us, none have ever 
shaken that blessed Gospel at its founda- 
tions. It still remains the only antidote 
for human pain and the only salvation 
for human souls.” 

“That’s all very well in the main, 
Mr. Gilruth,” said the merchant a trifle 
impatiently, ‘but that is wandering away 
from the point. I am sure that you will 
not wish to make the position of the 
ehureh at this crisis more painful than 
it need be. It is the wish and decision of 
the congregation that some change should 
be made, and that at once. As you know, 
we are far from being a rich congrega- 
tion, and when it is proposed to offer 
you continued residence in the Manse 
and fifty pounds a year, I am sure that 
you must acknowledge that the church 
is acting as generously as it can be ex- 
pected to act.” 

“Oh, yes, that is all right,” said the 
minister with difficulty. “I shall be 
much obliged to you, Mr. Rattray, if 
you will withdraw; I prefer not to dis- 
cuss these details with you. After all, 
they are immaterial, and do not affect 
the fact that my ministry in Wilders- 
haugh is over. You can go back to the 
Kirk session, if they are waiting the result 
of this strange interview, and tell them 
that they will hear from me in the course 
of the next four-and-twenty hours, and 
I would prefer not to have any further 
talk with you or any of them on the 
matter.” 

‘**Tsee that you are not going to accept 
the inevitable gracefully,” said Rattray, 
who had a coarse strain in him and could 


not understand the peculiar bitterness 
and humiliation of which the old man’s 
heart was full. When he would again 


have spoken, however, the minister, with 
a peremptory wave of his hand, indicated 
the door, and promptly rang the bell for 
Christina to show the unwelcome visitor 


out. 
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“T see that you are harbouring a per. 
sonal resentment against me, Mr. Gilruth,” 
said Rattray somewhat sourly as he 
moved towards the door, ** which I must 
say is neither justified nor fitting in the 
circumstance. I have long known, of 
course, that you have personally disliked 
me—jealous a little, perhaps, of my grow. 
ing influence in the place.” 

Rattray paused suddenly, for the use 
ally mild and gentle expression on the 
minister’s fine face had changed to one 
of righteous anger. 

*Sir,” he cried in a 
*T will not bandy words with you. What 
you are I neither know nor care. Yon 
are answerable for your deeds only to 
your Maker, as I am. He will hold you 
responsible, [I doubt not, for your insult 
of this night to a poor, feeble old man,” 

With that Christina opened the door, 
and Rattray was thus prevented utter. 
ing further speech. When he had with- 
drawn, the minister walked swiftly to 
the door and locked it after him. He was 
ashamed and pained by his momentary 
outburst, and yet he was but flesh and 
blood, and the man’s insolent and _ patron- 
ising demeanour had been more than he 
could bear. 

He threw himself into his chair again 
and covered his face with his hands. 
Great hot tears, wrung from the depths 
of a wounded heart, forced themselves 
between his thin fingers and fell unheeded 
to the floor. For forty years he had 
gone in and out among the people of 
Wildershaugh, sharing their joys and 
sorrows, spending himself in their ser 
vice, and now they would none of him 
He had given them his youth, his best 
work, his means, reserving barely enough 
to cover his simple needs; and, lo! now 
that he was old and infirm they cast 
him off. Though he did not believe that 


voice of thunder, 


the voice of Rattray was that of the 
whole congregation, the fact that a 
session meeting had been called to discuss 
his deposition was significant of the 
attitude of at least a portion of the 
people. He had no redress, nor did he 
wish to seek any. To his keen, proud, 


sensitive heart the only course open 
him was to gird up his loins and go. But 
whither? Well did he know that in the 
great busy mart of life there is no room 
for the old; that even the middle-aged 
have to jostle and push for standing- 
room. The world and its rewards are for 
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the young, the vigorous, the buoyant, 
not for such as he. He was absolutely 
penniless. Only yesterday he had given 
the last five-pound note of his quarter's 
salary to a poor woman who, unless 
succour came, would be homeless. 

The old man shivered before the warm 
glow of the fire, thinking that soon he 
might be numbered with the outcast and 
the homeless. Then a strange sweetness 
seemed to filter through the gloom of 
his awful desolation, and a new sense 
of kinship with the persecuted Christ 
raised him high above the woes of 
earth and set him within the Holy 
Place. ‘‘ The foxes have holes, the birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of 
Man hath not where to lay His head.” 
‘Behold the hour cometh, is now come, 
that ye shall be scattered, every man to 
his own, and shall leave me alone.” ‘ My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death.” 

These words, wrung from the Master 
in the Gethsemane of his brief earthly 
life, followed each other through the old 
man’s mind, bringing soothing comfort 
with them. And then, being strangely 
worn out by the strain of the past hours, 
he fell asleep. 

So Christina found him when she 
brought in a bulky packet which had 
come by the evening’s post. Tears sprang 
afresh in her wet eyes as she surveyed 
his worn white face, upon which God had 
laid the seal of His own peace. 

Becoming conscious at length of her 
presence, he stirred in his chair and 
opened his eyes. 

‘It is you, Christina,” he said with a 
smile. ‘‘I dreamed I was in heaven, and 
I am not fain to come back to earth.” 

**Umph! I dinna wonder ; but it ’ll come 
richt, sir, dinna fear. The Lord’ll be 
mindfu’ o’ His ain.” 

Then she handed him the letter which 
she had carefully opened first with the 
ivory paper-knife. It was a very official- 
looking document, and after the minister 
had adjusted his spectacles and studied 
it for a moment, he shook his head. 

**T don’t seem to comprehend it, Christ- 
ina,” he said. ‘Read it aloud.” 

She took it from him, nothing loth, 


and read aloud in a voice which took a 
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triumphant and joyous note as she pro. 
ceeded. 
**48, Castle Street, Edinburgh, 
* October 28th, 18—, 

“DEAR Sir,—We are instructed by ow 
corresponding firm in Kimberley, South 
Africa, to inform you that, in terms of 
the will of the late Mr. Walter Syme of 
that city, and some time of Wildershaugh, 
in the county of Lanark, you are the 
sole legatee of the late Mr. Walter Syme, 
whose personal estate, amounting to about 
£12,000, is left absolutely and uncondition. 
ally to you. The enclosed letter, written 
by Mr. Syme on his deathbed, we have 
been asked to forward to you. Awaiting 
your instructions, We are, yours faith- 
fully, * Reip, Mowatt & Ret.” 


The enclosed letter the minister took in 
his trembling fingers, and read with great 
wonder and thanksgiving in his heart, 
yet it rebuked him for his momentary 
lack of faith. 


“DEAR Mr. GILRUTH,— Perhaps you 
have forgotten Wat Syme, but he has 
not forgotten you, nor the fact that you 
paid twenty pounds out of your own 
pocket once to save him from disgrace 
and give him another chance. I never 
forgot the words you spoke to me that 
day at the Broomielaw, and though I 
have made money out here, it is clean 
money, and you need not be afraid to 
spend it—every penny is my own honest 
earning. It seems hard to die when a 
man is in his prime, but somehow I'm 
not afraid. Since the day I parted from 
you I have been able to believe that 
there is a merciful God. And that is 
another and the greatest service you 
did to the wastrel everybody had a bad 
word for, and nobody a good one. So 
good-bye till we meet again.—Your grate 
ful ‘““ WALTER SYME.” 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters, and 
it shall return after many days,” said 
the old man with the glow of a renewed 
faith in his weary heart. After a moment 
he clasped his hands in the attitude of 
prayer, and these words fell tremblingly 
from his lips: ‘Lord, help Thou mine 


. unbelief.” 
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t one wi ould little understand our 
a 1 Lord’s deliberate movements 
i when His way to Bethany. 
i She sent to Hin vhen Lazarus was. sick, 
t md He abode two ai still in the place 
5 where He had ve ved the message. Then, 
1 When Lazarus wos dead, He crossed the 
i lordan, and ime and stopped somewhere 
7 tide the village, resting, perhaps, in 
_ some spot of shade after His wearying 
mey. .There Martha met Him, and almost 
eproached Him for His delay. She spoke 
" S often a doctor clergyman is spoken 
i to in these days hy eager relatives of the 
sick, Who think an hours unavoidable delay 
| a mark of heartless indifference. And 
thn Martha hurried off to hasten Mary 
f » the spot And when Mary came, Jesus 
y is still in the same place where Martha 
] id met Him H had not advanced a step 
hearer to the ho of mourning, nor to the 
ead man’s erat To all appearances, He 
is taking the matter, which so keenly 
wrung the sisters’ hearts, very quietly. He 
urry things forward, or bid the 
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liim.”—St. Jonn xi. 30. 


artha met 


of tomb. = [t after 
He 


and did the great 
made the name of 


the 
terview that 


Was only Mary’s in- 
put forth His power, 
wonder which has for ever 
Lazarus renowned, 

In all this our Lord acted consistently with 
a principle often seen in His dealings with 
men. At the risk perplexing, or even 
irritating. the bereaved sisters, He approached 
His work with deliberation. But 
He often not then alone. On 
another occasion of extreme danger, He put 
off His the sea to save — the 
disciples in a storm till the fourth watch of 


at last 


of 
of mercy 
so acted, 


. j r 
comune on 


the night. Yet on another, He slept in 
the boat when terror was all around. But 
these were only in keeping with the yet 
more remarkable facts that the Saviour 
who was, from the foundation of the world, 
appointed to come in human flesh, allowed 
thousands of vears to pass before He took 
our nature upon Him: and when He did 
come, when He had become man, and all 
seemed ready for His atoning sacrifice, He 


spent thirty years in solitude and 
inaction before He opened 
or stretched forth 

There 


apparent 
His lips to teach 
His hand to save. 
must be ai principle in 


all this. 
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Those who are eager and impetuous to be 
up and doing the moment they hear a 
call to action are tempted to attribute undue 


delay to One mighty to save. But they 
have something to learn here from Jesus 
Christ. No one can call in question His 


Bethany, nor 
His « delays, 


tender love for that family at 
His almighty power to 
then, cannot have been from _ indifference, 
and cannot have been from doubt. of the 
result. Moreover, it would seem that the 
cause was not 
simply that He 
might leave 
time for the 
sickness to end 
in death, so 
that a greater 
miracle might 
bring to God 
greater glory; 
for after Laz- 
arus was dead, 
and Christ was 
actually on His 


save. 


way to. raise 
him, He still 
delayed, and St. 
John especially 
calls attention 
to the fact. He 
did not hurry 
to dry Mary’s 
tears the sooner. 
When Mary 


came, Jesus was 
not yet entered 
into the village, 
but was still in 
the place where, 
perhaps an hour 


or two before, tial faith, sum- 
Martha had met ? mon Christ to 
Him. AD hurry to ,ow 

Christ's rea- aid, yet, _ by 
son for avoid- these silent, elo 
ing not only all THE VEN. ARCHDEACON WYNNE, D.D. quent actions 
feverish haste, (Photo: Russell and Sous, Baker Street, W His, He teaches 
but even what those who ob 
might seem reasonable promptitude, as men serve Him closely that there is something 
speak, was drawn from the intensity, and not higher than to say—**O Lord, make speed to 
the weakness, of His spiritual Being. It was save!” : 
the greatness, not the poverty, of His trustful Let us consider two or three kinds 
depenacnce which delayed His steps. The circumstances in which our Lord’s action D 
certainty of a Father's presence, and of the the case of the death and resurrection of 
coming hour of triumph over death, was in) Lazarus may teach us. And we must put 


Him so perfect that He neither hastened to 
put to the proof the efficacy of His summons 


‘o the dead, nor to reassure the bystanders 
quickly, lest they should either deride or 
doubt Him. Certainty of faith is the remedy 


be- 
that 


that 
All 


excitement 
shall not 


for 
lieveth 


and hurry. ‘He 
make haste.” 
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fussy, fidgety manner of doing things, making 
i great show of preparation and of activity 
is often a sign of weakness and uncertainty. 
and with Christ there was neither. The same 
sublime deliberateness which is seen jp the 
movements of Nature is seen in the work. 
ings of grace; and do what we will, doul; 
as we May, pray as we do, we cannot hurry 
either. A 

And 
and 


the 
often 


then, does 


we so 


why, Psalmist. say, 
repeat in our 
prayers— 


why do 


*O God, make speed 
to save us: 

O Lord, make haste 

to help us”? 

It is because 
the human 
heart at its 
best falls short 
of a supreme 
faith such as 
the manhood of 
Jesus reveals, It 
inay be doubted 
whether any 
believing soul 
would say again, 
*“O Lord, 
make haste to 
help me!” if 
faith were quite 
perfect, faith in 
the Father's 
power, wisdom, 
and love. 

And _ s0, al 
though no sort 
of rebuke may 
be implied when 
we, in our pal 


on one side those circumstances in which 
the delay must be set down in chief measure 
to our slothfulness or inaction. 
Take two examples in which, 
feel and know we have done all we could, 
delays which we cannot at first understand 
are part of God’s plan of dealing with us. 


when we 
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THE DELAYS OF CHRIST. 


every faithful Chris- 
tian heart pray against the power of in- 
dwelling sin! Taught by the Spirit of God 
to hate it and dread it, he is daily praying 


How intensely does 


that he may never commit the besetting sin 
again. His whole desire is that his too 
familiar temptation may not recur, or that, 


{ it does, it may be powerless to shake him. 


That hasty temper, showing itself in words 
which bring such dishonour on the Name he 
ars, When shall it be sweetened and con- 


trolled? Those impure thoughts, which war 


ginst a soul that longs to be without 

unchaste desire, why do they, long 
payed against, return like a flood? Those 
doubtung fears, which spoil the courage of 
the worker and the cheerful endurance of 


the sufferer in adverse worldly circumstances, 
they not for ever vanish? Have 
we not wrestled and prayed that neither 
doubts, wrong thoughts, nor sullen tempers 
might overcome us ever again ? 

And yet our victory is slow. The months 
little nearer to that 
which we have so earnestly asked. 

Let relief be found in a study of the life- 
work of our Lord. There were times when, 
while men were yet speaking, He granted their 
deire. But some of His most merciful works 
were Only done after delays which seemed, to 
Think, in addition 
to those mentioned already, of the story of the 
wther of the suffering girl tormented with 
the demon, whom He kept so strangely wait- 
ig at the coast of Sidon, and never say that 
His dealings are signs of indifference. 

It j " 1 


vhy do 


pass by, and we seem 


superficial thought, unkind. 





It isa commonplace to trace in that delay 
purpose of discipline and of training in the 
vork of prayer. Such purpose must lie also 
nthe very gradual and secret way in which 


He answers prayer for growth in grace. It is 
asked, and growth always 
The will has a large part to play 
n this process of vital growth, and the forma- 


lor growth we 


ikes tine. 


tion of habits such as our prayers desire can 
oly be the result of many acts, in each 
which our will and God’s grace must 
Meet, 
Again, what prayers offered before God 


€ more intense and frequent than prayers 
welfare of a beloved child ? 
What desire is more pure and more passionate 
than that God the 
sons and daughters to Himself ? 
the day of the 


proof that the 


lor the spiritual 
hearts of our 
We long for 


awakening, for definite 


would draw 


soul's 


time of decision has arrived, 


children stand resolved on the side of 
ith and duty. 
And yet, what 


by strange 


ind oul 
prayers are more frequently 
disappointinents, at least for 
which, to the deeply anxious parent, 
g¢ ? We would see the results 


wit] Pitt . 
vithout the maturing delays of the pvocess. 
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We forget that spiritual decision is a fruit, a 
sort of harvest time, for which the husband- 
man must have “long patience,” until he 
receive the early and the latter rain. And 
often we full of dread of the future 
because we do not reap as soon as Wwe have 


are 


sown. 
Did we 
est and surest 


that the sound- 
are those which 
take time to consolidate; and again, that 
it is according to our Lord’s known prin- 
ciples to work secretly, and cften, as in 
Nature, make no sign that He is working 

we should continue to pray with the most 
complete hopefulness. We do not the 
underground root-growth. We co not see the 
rising of the sap: but both must precede the 
opening of leaf or flower. Ought it not to 
suffice us that God has promised to hear 
prayers offered according to His will, especi- 
ally if we know that we are doing our best 
not to fail our children in other ways ? 

There is one more way in which our Lord’s 
example in this story of the miracle at Bethany 
may instruct us. 

We are called to be * workers with Him.” 
Is not the lessen, then, that we must learn to 
keep in step with Him? We imust not push 
forward ; we must not drag backward. It is 
He who must give the time and the word. 
Are we working in His Church for our own 
honour or His, for our own purposes or His, 
in our own strength or His, in our own way 
ov His 

It is a 


first, 
works of God 


remember, 


see 


serious question for all who are 
taking any part in spiritual or social Chris- 
tian work. If it is in His work that we 
are engaged, then, whatever we may wish or 
think, we must learn to do it in His way and 
in His time. If you impatient 
to await God’s and 
make your own, you will probably not only 
against 


are too 


time, are determined to 
lose your labour but create a prejudic« 
your cause, 

The worker for God must to be always 
ready, never unarmed, never 


SCCK 


prepared, always 


cold and careless; and, praying that God 
would use him, he is sure, in due time, to 
hear the welcome word, ** Now now bend 
your back to the oar; now strike in your 
note of the chord; now give the vigorous 
pull to the rope; now say, * At Thy word I 
will let down the net.” 

In one hour, when you have learned the 
full meaning of being a ** worker with Him,” 


see 


you shall what He can do through one 
who is ready without being impatient. You 
shall find that, even if He has perplexed you 
by remaining still in the place where He was, 
this does not abate one jot from the awaken- 
ing power of the Divine voice when, at the 
right moment, He speaks the quickening words, 
* Lazarus, come forth !” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A DIFFICULT POSITION. 


———— >» OW tired you must be! 


Come in, my dear’ 





and Joyce drew her 
husband inside the 
little hall and _ the 
door was shut. 

Palgrave’s existence 
was forgotten. He 





was left standing at 
the top of the stair- 


case in a tumult 





of suppressed feel- 
ing. 
{i+ wended his 
way back to his 
hotes pondering 
yver the irony of fate tuat condemued a woman 
like Joyce to a life so utterly ancongenial as he 
felt hers to be. 

{ would not wait, Joyce. I decided at the last 
moment to take the train from Plymouth and give 
you a surprise,” said Henry tardy, as Joyce pulled 
him down into an ecasy-chair, and busiec herself 
in getting something ready for him to eat. “ Why 
don’t you call the servant, my dear?” went on 
Mr. Hardy. “I don't like to see you doing every- 
thing yourself 

“Oh, we are not rich enough to run to a ser- 
vant,” replied Joyce, trying to steady her voice, 
for already she felt that the meeting had stirred 
her more deeply than her husband. “We shall be 
quite poor, Harry dear, but nothing will matter 
much now we are together again, will it?” 

“Oh, I shall soon be able to alter this,” said 
Mr. Hardy. “You know it was never my inten- 
tion that you should have to work for your living, 
and but for my unfortunate accident you should 
never have done it.’ 

Joyce felt a sudden tightening at the heart. 
This was the view. then. that her husband 
tended to take of his fall—-an accident, a mistake. 
a misfortune, but not a fault!—and the vision that 
she had been living on for the last few months o 
a life purified by suffering faded from her mind 
Tears gathered to her eyes, but her husband ros 
from his chair and kissed them away 

My poor little girl,’ he said kindly, “I am 
ure you must have been through a lot, and you 


have been so brave that you have never mack 
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Wat Pacer. 


a fuss about it: but it is over, Joyce. You haye 
me to take care of you again. I shall very soon 
get a situation, and although my health has spf. 
fered considerably from all [I have gone through 
I daresay I shail soon be as strong as ever again.” 

The words were kind enough, but they made Joyce 
feel more strongly than ever the gulf that separated 
them. She had hoped to help her husband to liye 
down his shame she had not realised that be 
would feel none 

Day by day the conviction was forced upon 
her that in thought and feeling she and her be 
band were still. and must ever be, as far asunde 
as the poles. The situation that he had felt » 
certain of obtaining did not seem easy to get. Then 
Was no question of his capability of work, but wher 
references were demanded there were none to be 
given, and Henry Hardy had to learn by bitter 
experience that a man who has los his character 
has lest his all. 

“There seems nothing left to an unlucky fellos 
who has made one mistake in life, taken one falx 
step, but death.” he said bitterly to Joyce one 
day, when he had returned from another frui 





endeavour to obtain employment 





Joyce looked up with « sigh. Not only was her 





husband apparently unable to help in bringing 
to the mill. but she was conscious that her ow 
work was suffering. She did not get the leisur 
for writing that was absolutely necessary to succes 
and her frequent absences from home in th 
pursuit of her work were regarded as a consta 
grievance by her husband. who seemed to lox 
sight of the fact that upon her depended the 
mutual support. The strain was already tellis 
upon Joyce. and she looked haggard and ill. 

“Have you not any friends that you can a 
to give me something to do? continued Mr 
Hardy irritably. * Who was the fine fellow wh 
was here the first night that [I came home? 

Joyce's heart sanl Ask Mr. Palgrave to hel 
her husband! The idea was simply intolerable © 
her: she could never bring herself to do it. 

‘I don’t think it would. be any good to as 
Mr. Palgrave to find you work,” she said slowly 
*He does not do anything I f ney that he ha: 
private means. The only man that I know wh 
would be likely to give you employment is 4 Mr 
chant, to whom I was introduced }j 





Masters, a me 

chance.” 
“Well, really, Joyce, I think you might har 

thought of applying to him before considering 
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at I have 1 left a single stone unturned. If 
will give me his address, I will go and call 
pon him to-morrow 
levee had spoiled a third sheet of paper, and 
eked up despairingly 
If you will let me be quiet for half an hour, 
I 1all have finished this article, and then 
jl] talk it over 
Mr. Hardy rose om his seat with an impatient 
and left the room, and presently Joyce heard 
outer door close, and knew that he had left 
wa fla She foreed her attention back to her 
a rk, but ended last with a splitting headache. 
af was resting in an  easy-chair when her 
. und came in again, turning over in her mind 
* mat step she must take about qbtaining employ- 
for hin 
: I will go and see Mr. Masters myself to- 
! row, Har she said, looking up with a sad 
wt as you ‘ answered Hardy rather 
' k I feel as if I were in leading-strings 
: It seems a little odd that you should go 
to me rk. Mind, I won't accept it 
ave If ere is an 
g fe me ell and 
I lease don't repre- 
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Joyce broke into sobbing. 
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so I intended to look you up again in the course 
of a day or two.” 

“TIT have been very busy,” said Joyce apologetic- 
ally; and then How 
she going to introduce the reason for her visit? 


she came to a pause. was 


*You have been working too hard, I should 
say,” said Mr. Masters, glancing at her face. ~ Do 
you know that you look very ill? I shall tell my 
mother that she must induce you to come down 
to Wilton Place for a visit; and if her persuasions 
fail, I shall ‘turn on’ Arthur.” 

“How is he?” asked Joyce, with a wistful 
smile. The days of her friendship with the little 


boy seemed removed to an immeasurable distance. 
* He 
him.” 
*I meant to have written to you,’ said Joyce 
1 am anite 


is well You must come and see 


very 








with an effort, “to tell you that now 
a fixture at 
home. My 
husband has 


come over from 
Australia, 
he 


and 





is not very 


yt 
jp. i. 
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needs much of time. I am not 
able to leave him at all.’ 
‘I hope you will bring him with you,” said 
Mr. Masters ; I will come and call upon him.” 
“Tt is of him | 
it very difficult,’ went on Joyce hesitatingly : 


kind to You 


strong, and 


my 


came to speak, and now I find 
“ but 


you have been so me said once 


needed a 


that if I were in any difficulty, and 
friend, I might come to you. I need one now 
I have lain awake many a night lately. wonder- 


ing what to do for the best, and yesterday I 
made up my mind to come and consult you.” 
‘That was a very kind conclusion to arrive at. 


I will help you to the utmost of my power, Mrs. 


Hardy,’ replied Mr. Masters 





My husband has nothine to do, and it frets 
tim; if would fret any man to think that his 
vife should be the only breadwinner. It is for 
is sake more than my own that I long for him 
to get something to do.” 

“Tt must be a tremendous strain for you,” said 


Mr. Masters 
“ Oh. 


hurriedly ; 


sympathetically. 
good d 


course, if illness came, or if I 





I earn a went on Joyce 


mut, ol 


woke down, it would be hard for Harry, 





Her simple devotion touched Mr. Masters to the 
part 
Can Mr. Hardy keep books « c- 


I think so; of course. if there 


were any hope of your being able to 
to do, he would 


but I 


rive him something 
wished to 





Masters, 
that 


There was a } wusé, and Mr 
inquiringly, sa 


woking up 
had turned 


* Tod 


friend.” 


Joyce den hly 


called me your 
he said repre 
ully : but I am afraid 


that only 


you 
me, after all 


* Harry no refer- 





neces,” sh¢ in a choked 
Foi 
* In my case that cannot 


signify, Mrs. Hardy. He is 
replied Mr 
“ Will it 


vour husband. 
Masters quickly 


iake it any easier for you 
I tell you that I know his story ? We have a 
isiness house in Melbourne, and the story leaked 


out through them.” 
Joyce broke into sobbing. 
“And you are willing to help him, knowing 
everything 

“Willing and glad, I 


because it 


that I 
at rest to 





only told you 


will set your mind 


feel that, in giving him employment, I should be 
careful that he was put into no position which 
he was not thoroughly fitted to fill. You say 
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Threw 


that he is 
has not too heavy work. 
would 


not strong. I must take care that he 
Will 


you 


you send him to 
me to-morrow, or prefer that I should 
call?” 

* He will 


never be able to thank you enough for al 


come to you,” said Joyce. “T shay 
l 
kindness.” 
“Then you will ask your husband to call upon 
me about twelve to-morrow said Mr. Masters, 
Henry Hardy returned the day from his 
interview with Mr. Masters impressed with a sense 


next 


of his own importance and dignity. 
“The fellow is such a thorough gentleman! 
had 


man 


If I 
been a 
of 


Ineahs come 



















to confer a 
fav 
rather than 


our 


to ask one, 
he could not 


feet. 


herself at her leisband s 


have treated me better.” he said to 
think that he saw at once that I was not the ordi 


He probably guessed that I was down 


Joyce. | 


nary clerk. 

on my luck, for he asked no awkward questions, 
only found out of what work I was capable, and 
with acquaintance with 
foreign languages. I shall 


I think, almost entirely. 


he seemed my 
be in that department, 
He really seemed glad to 
present I am only 
salary, he hinted that if | 
should soon get it raised, and 


pleased 


engage me, and although at 


have a moderate 


satisfaction I 


gave 
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hard, little woman, I assure 
rest content until you can 
n. I told My. Masters that 
said that nobody could ap 
more highly than he did. I 
to know so much about you 
tance with a Miss Massey, a 
w very well. and she and I 
to his place in the country 


*He is one of the kindest 


will ask us both sometimes,” 


‘A whiff of country air 


set me up iderfully after this stuffy little 
wonder t you never told me about him 
Juv 
l no answer. She realised that it 
less to expect her husband to regard things 
het dpoint so she left the question ot 
Vis »>W n Place in abeyance 
became 1 more endurable now that 
had da ployment, for it left Joyce 
do her rk, to come and go without 
“ 1X of feeling that her husband 
l and b 1 by her absence. 
us April 1 Joyce sometimes wondered if 
scx ere London, and how Palgrave 
i ed nvincing Cicely that thei: 
» must ceas A sheaf of cards that 
Oo! 1 I ished into her letter-box 
that she forgotten, and these were 
p by « f Cicely’s characteristic notes, 
Joy con for a drive with her the 
S qultt IMpossl Die to resist when Cicels 
almos mediately after the arrival of 
and insis upon carrying off Joyce for 
par 
g accep er position with the perfec: 
c gre i a v 
poor Mr. Hardy. I am so sorry he is 
I can gq lerstand, dear, that vou 
ve hin t evening, and would not 
do it vhy that is to hinder our 
as often as ke in the daytime, when 
is with 3 rx. I do not see I shal 
*k you up, for I am not pleased with 
are not looking well. When once I 
friend I stick like a leech. You will 


quite imposs 


smiled and 


hear I S 
mpossibli 
it ( 
for a ariy 
} Said 
W ad 5 
S ing 
I I iends \ 


to shake me off.” 


vent back to her work with 
he secon found that it would 
» continue the friendship on 
ul indicated 
with Lady Elmes’s daughter 
Henry Hardy. with a_ short 
d him in the evening of 
I must say. Joyce, that you 
ry dark, for I never set eyes 


of them. Harry 


nds. I won't 


zo out 
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into a 


up all your 
I only feel that, as your husband, I may 


~ There. 
martyr. I 
friends, 


now 
don't 


you making yourself 


to 


are 


want you give 


lawfully demand a share in your pleasures. Invite 
Miss Elmes to tea some day when I am at home, 
fur example 


‘Is it possible that you have forgotten, Harry? 
the past quite wiped out? It has burned itself 
Has it left mark upon 


into my very soul. no 


you? 
the centre 


and his eyes glowed 


red showed themselves in 


of Harry Ilardy’s pale chee 


Two spots 
ks, 


with indignation. 


‘Stop that, Joyce! Should a man’s wife be 
the person to cast up the past at him? You 
shall have no need to do it a second time. I see 
your meaning. It wouid be a little awkward, 
doubtless. ‘Allow me to introduce my husband, 
Lady Elmes. I ought to mention that he has 
just come out of Melbourne Gaol.” 


room, and threw herself 


Joyce sprang across the 


at her husband's feet 


‘You shall not say it, Harry. You must not, 
or my heart will break. I want your lot to be 
mine. I want always to stay with you, and for 
us to bear our troubles together; but to go into 


into 


society 


We 


would only a false position. 


lie, driven 


put 
constantly 


us 


should be acting a or 


into subterfuges. We cannot ignore our past. I 
want to live it down. 

Her hands were clasped about his knees, and 
she was sobbing convulsively. 

‘Don’t go into hysterics, Joyce. I do so hate 


a scene. Do what like, but for goodness’ sake 


said Harry sullenly. 


you 


leave off crying, 


CHAPTER XVIL. 


THE LIFE THAT FAILED. 


OYCE made no second attempt to appeal to 


her husband's conscience, but practically 
e she had won the day. He never again 
suggested that she should introduce him 


to any of her friends, or invite them to the house. 
In due course of time a very pressing invitation 
came from Mrs. Masters asking them both for a 


few days to Wilton Place, and Joyce gave the note 
to her husband to 
meni 

~ You refuse.” said Mr. Hardy ; 
‘you cannot at present feel me sufficiently respect- 
le to take 


Joyee made no answer. but sat 


read without making any com- 


can write and 


ab wish to me out.” 


down to write a 


vrateful but decided refusal. 

for there 
the bell, and a merry laugh greeted 
she answered the door, and Marion Whit- 


man threw her arms about Joyce's neck. 


Happily her silence was not noticed, 


ring at 


Was a 
| 


/ovee as 


i made Paul come. We have only returned to- 


in, whether it or 


the 


night. I am 
not. Don't 


coming you wish 


stand in doorway like a poor 
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woman. I know that I am welcome, and, if not, I 
ought to be.” 

The merry greeting seemed like a refreshing wind 
‘to Joyce, who drew Marion inside the door with a 
smile. 

“I fancy that I am much more to Mrs. Hardy's 
liking as your husband than as your lover,” said 
Paul; “she is looking at me quite kindly over 





your shoulder.” 

* Come in, both of you; I am glad to see you, and 
I want to introduce my husband,” said Joyce, when 
she was allowed to speak. She felt no misgiving 
over this introduction. In the long months that 
she and Marion had lived together, Marion had 
guessed much of her story, and Joyce felt that 
if she chose to seek her out now that she knew 
her husband had returned, there could be no possible 
reason for declining the intimacy. 

Marion received the introduction with unconscious 
ease, and was soon busily telling him stories of her 
life with Joyce, and almost for the first time Joyce 
heard >im laughing as he listened to Marion’s light- 
vearted chatter. Paul meanwhile was giving Joyce 
some account of their wanderings. 

“she keeps me in order,” he said, nodding at his 
wife. “She has developed a passion for economy 
that will madden me if it continues much longer; 
and she insists upon my working every day.” 

“Paul, please take out Mr. Hardy and smoke 
with him. I want Joyce all to myself,” broke in 
-Marion presently. 

Certainly she was happy, Joyce gathered from 
the talk that followed, and as passionately in love 
as ever. Whether there were answering depths in 
Paul's nature she rather doubted. She felt that 
in time he might prove rather an exacting hus- 
band; for, notwithstanding his joking, Joyce saw 
that he already had very much the upper hand, and 
Marion was feverishly anxious to please him. He 
was extremely extravagant, and it would require 
skilful steering on Marion's part to keep their 
heads above water 

‘It won't matter when he has made a name, 
but at present I feel that we ought to be living 
at far less expense,’ said Marion: “and I have been 
trying to earn something myself by taking views 
of the country where we have been: and I threaten, 
if he does not draw in a little, to engage myself 
to some photographer again 

He does not like that notion, I am sure.” 
No,” said Marion. langhing. «He says I am 


too good-looking: and I mind nothing, Joyee, as 


long as he thinks that. I want to be beautiful 
fer his sake 


It is not altogether a perfect marriage,” 


I care for nobody but him.” 
thought 
Jorce, when the pair had gone away. “There is 
not enough repose about it ; but it is a much happier 
fate than one could have ever expected for such 
an untamed nature as Marion's.” 
What a magnificent creature!" was Mr. Hardy's 
comment. “She is one of the handsomest women 


that I have ever seen. and she 


she is beautiful. 


is as pleasant as 
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The Whitmans were rather an important factor 
in Joyce’s life about this time, for it became g 
pretty frequent custom for them to stroll in jp 
the evenings, and it helped to pass the days, ang 
brought some change in the dreary routine of life 
to Harry Hardy, for the society of his wife was 
not satisfying. Her intense earnestness bored him, 
and the light-hearted gaiety of Marion and her 
husband suited him a great deal better than Joyce's 
anxious endeavours to amuse him. 

One morning in June, when Harry sat down to 
breakfast, he found a rosebud on his plate, so fresh 
and sweet that it might almost have been that 
moment picked from the tree. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he said, looking 
up at his wife with a smile, and fastening the 
rose into his coat. “I scarcely thought myself 
worthy of such a delicate attention.” 

“Oh, Harry, don’t you remember that it is our 
vedding day!” answered Joyce, blushing. “We 
were married six years ago to-day.” 

“Poor little woman! Poor little Joyce!” said 
Harry, seized with sudden compunction. “I don't 
think that it is a day that you have any reason 
to commemorate. It has been a failure, has it 
not!” 

Joyce hesitated. 

‘I don’t see that there is any reason why we 
need call it a failure in the future, Harry. I am 
yvoing to try and make you happier. 

“Oh, I am happy enough,” said Harry, a little 
recklessly ; “at any rate, it is not your fault if I 
am not. We will have a feast to-day. Shall we 
dine out somewhere, and hear some music after- 
wards? I will come home in good time and fetch 
you—directly I leave the office. Would you rather 
do anything else? You have a queer little face. 
I never think you look happy.” 

“Yes, I shall like it very much,” said Joyce. 
“We will have a very happy day 

Yet when Harry had started for the office, giving 
his wife a parting kiss, she almost wished that 





she had made no reference to their wedding day. 
All day long she was filled with very tender 
thoughts of her husband. It was hard upon him 
if her face seemed always like a tacit reproach. 


She would do her best ‘o alter it; he was verr 


good and kind to her. Even now it was rarely 





that he said a eross word: but she was conscious 


that she did not make him happy. that she often 
bored him 

To-night should be the beginning of a new life. 
She put on her prettiest dress and j 0st becomin’ 


hat, and sat waiting for his return from five 
o'clock. Six o'clock struck, 


and Joyce experienced 
a feeling of keen disappointment, and began °® 
pace up and down the room. He had said that 
he would come quite early, At last there was 4 
ring at the bell. and Joyce hurried to open it 
Could Harry have forgotten his latch-key? But 
it was not he who stood waitine for admission 
Mr. Masters stepped inside with a strange, awed 


look upon his kind face. 
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“Harry exclaimed Joyce, with a catch in her “Sit close to me, Joyce.” said Harry in his 
breath. What has happened to him? He pro- hoarse, feeble voice; “there, with the light on your 
mised to come early. I have been ready such a_ face, so that the last earthly thing I see may be 
long time. you. You will be free soon, my poor little wife.” 

“I have come to fetch you instead,” said Walter “IT don’t want to be free, Harry. I want to 
Masters ; but his voice shook. 

Joyce's hand was laid entreatingly 


on his 





















Is he ill she asked. “or hurt? ‘Tell me 


He has had an accident, and I took him 
a hospital, and now I have come to fetch 
um. A cab is waiting for you down-stairs.” 
“He is very bad; you are keeping some- 
thing back from me,” said Joyce. “He won't 
he not to-day, not on our wedding- 
‘hey were hurrying down the stairs together, 
she stumbled along like one suddenly 
by blindness Mr. Masters put out a 
udy r, and almost lifted her inte 
On the drive he told her, as gently 
ould, th details of the accident. He: 


the office early. was walking 





failed to notice an open 


tins 1 t street, stepped down it, 


1 was hu 1 many feet below the 
llar beneath. He 


rrace to f 
s badly hurt had given Mr. 
Masters's address vho had at once 
cen nil t tne nearest hospital, 
y i private room. 
Does he f} asked Joyce, with 
Mas s his head. Truth 
s vas injured so 
doctor in the 
had not many 
st , it dumb, know- 
Harry was 
she had hoped 
ke him happy 
s suffering lies 
Y tT irs 
J hose face had 
door, watching 
me. “I thought 
til it was too ° oT) 
Te “Is he ill? 
a T C tl t you thought 
f 1 4 vain, It won't be long now.” live with you and do better,’ Joyce answered, 
| 1 on her knees beside the stroking Harry's hair with an ineffable tenderness. 
f husband's helpless hands “I think that you have been an angel, and I 
8 ; vering it with kisses. have failed to know it. One sees things sharp 
id inable in his utter and clear when death is near No ange! could 
ssness ©y ve his hand. “Send all have a sweeter face than yours, Joyce.” 
peo} \ I want to talk to you.” Joyce bent and kissed him. Harry's eyes closed, 
ious that anyone was and she was not sure that he was not losing 
her husband. and gave one consciousness, but presently ey opened again 
e nurses and doctor who stoou “ The rose-bud,” he whispered ;: *3 ewe my 
eoat still. You will keep it in memory of our las: 
‘I shall 1 outside.” whispered the nurse, wedding day You need not fret, Joyce; I was 


two were left together. bound to fail.” 
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He never spoke connectedly again. After a time 
the doctors and nurses came in and out, but Joyce 
neither stirred nor spoke. She sat still just where 
her husband had told her, and sometimes his eyes 
rested on her with a momentary recognition—sat on 
through the silent hours of the night until the first 
ray of sunshine came into the room, and 
upon the wall. For the last time Harry's eyes 
«pened, and Joyce bent her head close to catch his 


danced 


Words, 

~The dawn, Joyce, the dawn— and, 
with his eyes resting on hers, he passed to the dawn 
of a clearer day than ours. 

Then Joyce's calm gave way to a flood of passion- 
ate tears, and the led her from the room. 
There, seated in a chair close to the door, was Mrs. 
Masters. who rose and folded the girl in her arms. 

“ Walter came and fetched me, my poor child. 


he said ; 


nurse 





He drove me straight here. ° You must give me 
shelter for a day or two. and then I shall take 
you home. I have brought a maid who will do 
all that you 


Joyce was too 


want 


worn out with agitation and 


emotion to question or resist. Indeed, she neyer 


clearly remembered what happened in 
that followed. She wa: far too ill to attend her 
husband's funeral, which had to 
quickly, Mr. 
ments, 

She only knew 
band’s death, she was half 
to Mr. Masters’s 


in the street, and was driven very 


the day 


take place very 
Masters undertaking all the arrange. 
that some days after her hus. 
carried down the Stairs 
waited for her 


carriage, which 


rent ly by easy 


y 
stages down to Wilton Place. 


*T cannot remember anything. I know nothing 


about my work. Everything is in a mist,” she 
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egid that evening when she found herself once 
more back in the old room at Wilton Place. 
“If you are thinking of your newspaper corre- 
spondence, you can make your mind easy, for 
Walter told me that he had telegraphed to the 
‘rm to say that you were ill and unable to 
lo it He is only waiting until you are better 
talk to vou about it You are to do nothing 
but lie still and try to get well.” 


thankful to receive 


rest in 


closed her eyes, only 


assurance that she might peace. 


Indeed, so much had she gone through in the 
st few days that body and mind were alike 


xhausted 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘JOY COMETH.” 


OR some weeks Joyce stayed on as a visitor 


at Wilton Plac then, as her health and 


I ve I sserted themselves, she began to 

think what she had better do with her 

To or’ hack to her old occupation seemed 

si an impossibility to her. The solitude of 

ne would | nsupportable, with no object 
her but to work for her own livelihood. 

Meanwhile it was urgent for her to make her 

sion: for while the editor of the Melbourne 

s willing to show her every consideration, 

kt that it was imperative to send word 


not she was sufficiently restored 


to continue her work. 


ler if you would vive me some advice.” 
8 M Masters one evening after dinner. 
regular hobble, and do not know how 


smiling, 


Con into t study.” said Walter, 


esay we shall find some way of unravelling 
ned vhtfully whilst she talked: she 
him now n object of her life and 
removed, and how very disinclined she 

i ta up | London life again 
[ hate a t so much,” she said. “If I 
see some opening in the country; if I 


ugh to live upon, I would never 


g0 back to n fla 
You d ul ( for your calling enough 
ue it if you could find anything more 
reni inquired Mr. Masters. 
N replied Joye ‘but, of course, I dare 
hrow it ov unless I have something definite 
lepend upon. It is the one thing I have to 
I have absolutely no private means.” 


I am glad to talk the matter over with 


and I have had a faint hope that 


you, 





be persuaded to stay with us for a 
le il something better turns up. I know 
that we have no right to ask it, but you would 





conferrit boon upon us if you would 
indertake Arthur 


gladness spread over Joyce's face. 


; education.” 





4 root 
4A great 
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“There is nothing in the world that I should 
love so well; only I should like to feel sure that 


a governess for Arthur is a real need, not a fancy 


situation that you have just discovered to suit my 
necessities.” 
“We must 
services of someone else,” 
“The young rascal has had his freedom too long 
I know that you will be 


either secure your services or the 
said Mr. Masters decidedly. 


already; and although 


wasted upon him, I have less scruple in asking 
you to stay, from the fact that you have been 
overworked and want a rest. Your duties here 


If you agree, we will telegraph to 
that do not 


will be light. 
your editor to-morrow to 
desire to resume your work.” 
“I gratefully accept your offer,” said Joyce. “I 
am so very fond of Arthur that my life here can 
but 1 will do 


say you 


hardly be considered work at all; 
my best for the little fellow.” 

“I think, then, that we will join my mother, 
and tell her the good news. She has been so very 
anxious that with us, and all 
matters of detail can be settled with her.” 

Arthur was in raptures when he discovered 
that his dear, dear Mrs. Hardy was to stay with him 
always, and simply became her shadow, expecting 
her to take quite as keen an interest in his games 


you should stay 


as in his lessons. No new toy was enjoyed until 
it had been carried off to her to see; no 
feat was considered worth the doing until it had 
won the sanction of her approval; and so the 
even routine of life went on, and Joyce's life 


and happiness, which had been alike paralysed by 
the sudden shock of her husband’s death, woke 
up to active consciousness again through the love 
of a little child. 

Early in the following year Cicely Elmes came 
to pay her friends at Moorlands a visit. and sur- 
prised Joyce by a call the day after her arrival. 


She had asked Mrs. Masters’s leave to run up to 
the schoolroom unannounced, and Arthur, with his 
hands behind his back, was repeating the words 


of a poem slowly, word by word, after Joyce. 


“How lovely!” he exclaimed, when Cicély’s 
pretty face looked in at the door. “Now I need 
not do any more lessons. May I go and make 


snowballs and pelt nurse, dear Mrs. Hardy?” 

‘You may go for a bit, darling, but keep 
the snowballing till I It will be too rough 
She won't like it.” 

“Won't you come too?” imploringly. 

“Leave Mrs. Hardy to for a bit, Arthur,” 
said Cicely, catching up the boy and kissing him. 
‘You always have her, and I only get her for a 
very little time now and then.” 

The two friends had a long talk, and Cicely 
told Joyce all the events that had happened since 
their last meeting. 

Cicely’s visit to Moorlands was a long one, and 


out 
come. 


for nurse. 


me 


before she returned home it was not difficult to 
see how matters were drifting. From the very 
first time that Joyce had seen Cicely with Mr. 
Masters she had noticed that the girl had been 
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exceedingly attracted by him, and the warmth 
with which she had espoused his cause when 
Marion Massey had jilted him had deepened 
gradually into love. The two had been much 
thrown together since then, first in the easy 
intercourse of a shooting-box in Scotland, and 
afterwards in the London season, when Mr. 
Masters had become a frequent visitor at her 
house. Her pleasure in his society was so open 
and simple that it was long before Mr. Masters 
could realise that the gift of her love was his. 
There were so many years’ difference in their age, 
that he was afraid that that alone would be re- 
varded as an insuperable barrier between them by 
her parents; but things were brought to a climax 
by hearing from Cicely’s friend, Mrs. Greame, 
that the girl had refused several very good offers. 
to the great dismay of her friends. 

‘Lady Elmes is quite distressed about it, but I 
tell her that a girl as young as Cicely is scarcely 
likely to know her own mind, and has plenty of 
time before her.” 

Then Walter Masters determined to stretch out 
his hand and try to take the precious gift that had 
been refused to so many. ‘There was a skating 
party at Moorlands the next day, and the party 
from Wilton Place were invited to be there. Joyce 
was very busy, giving little Arthur his first lesson 
in skating. Cicely was as blithe as a bird, skim- 
ming hither and thither over the ice, and from 
every direction there came the sound of her merry 
laughter ; but suddenly Joyce missed her. She and 
Mr. Masters had disappeared, and were nowhere to 
be seen. Far away in the centre of the lake there 
was an island, and Arthur, clinging to Joyce, 
begged very hard that she would take him to have 
a look at it. 

‘We shall have it all to ourselves,” cried Arthur 
delightedly ; “we will sit down on the bank a 
minute, and, oh! mayn't I be Robinson Crusoe and 
you Man Friday?” 

Joyce did not answer, for, like the Crusoe of 
the stery, she recognised the marks of other 
human beings. There were the distinct lines of 
skates very close to the spot to which they were 
steering : and, half-hidden by a bush, she saw the 
outline of two figures—Cicely and Mr. Masters— 
seated on a log; Cicely’s head was resting on 
Mr. Masters’s shoulder 

‘I don’t think that we will go there just now. 
Arthur The ice is sometimes rather thin near 


d 


the bank,” she said: “let us go back now, am 


we will come again to-morrow.” 

‘I deresay you will guess my news,” said Mr. 
Masters, with a happy smile, that evening, when 
they returned home. *I have been lucky enough 
to win a promise from your friend Miss Elmes 
that she will be my wife if her parents consent. 
I am going down to Branscombe Park to-morrow.” 

‘I am more glad than words can tell,” said 
Joyce with am answering smile; “there is not 
another woman in the world that I should be 
more pleased to hear you had won. She is the 


sweetest, truest-hearted girl that I have ever come 
across.” 

Mrs. Masters received the news more guardedly, 

“She is a pretty-mannered child,” said the old 
lady ; “I suppose her education and Arthur's wil] 
go on side by side. I am sure she will try and 
please you, and I should not think that you could 
find anyone more lovable.” 

It was a bitter disappointment to Mrs. Masters 
that her son had not chosen her favourite Joyce; 
but although Mrs. Hardy and Walter were such 
warm friends, there had never been a thought of 
any nearer relationship between the two. Sir 
Edward and Lady Elmes gave a rather reluctant 
consent to their daughter's engagement. The six. 
teen years’ seniority was considered a drawback, 
as also the fact that Mr. Masters was a widower: 
but Cicely was very much in love, and _ pleaded 
so hard for her own choice, that there was no 
long-continued opposition, and, as there was no 
cause for delay, the wedding was arranged for 
early in June, and was to take place at Brans 
combe Park, by Cicely’s particular wish. She said 
she should like to be married amongst her own 
people. 

“ Mother, you will ask Mrs. Hardy to the 


wedding, wont you?” said Cicely, as Lady 
Elmes was making a list of guests who must be 


invited. Lady Elmes paused, biting the top of her 
pen in profound consideration. 

“There is only one objection to that. Cicely 
Is it wise to throw your charming little friend in 
Unele Frank’s way ? 

Cicely flushed to the roots of her hair. 

* Oh, mother, you don’t think that Uncle Frank 
eares for Mrs. Hardy—not in that way, do you!” 
she cried. 

‘I don't think it; I am sure of it,’ answered 
Lady Elmes oracularly. 

*I never knew anything so perfectly delightful 
in my life,” said Cicely, clapping her hands. “It 
is the thing in all the world that I should like 
best.” 

‘I am not quite so sure about it, Cicely. I 
quite agree that your friend is a dear !ittle person, 
but as Frank’s wife I have my doubts about her. 
She is not the least in our set, you know, though, 
after all, it might be better than his always 
remaining a bachelor.” 

* Well, I think it would be absolute perfection, 
said Cicely enthusiastically. ‘“ Nobody can doubt 
that Mrs. Hardy is a lady; and because she has 
no money, and has had to earn her own living. 
{ do not see why she should be unable to adapt 
herself to any other surroundings. You will ask 
her, won't you, mother? If yon don't, I shall, 
she added, laughing. 

Lady Elmes made no further demur, and sent 
off a very kind note of invitation to Joyce that 
day, telling her that Cicely would not be content 
unless she came to her wedding, and by the 
same post came a letter from Cicely It was in 
Joyce's mind to refuse, but Mr. Masters too made 





























me her presence at the wedding a matter of special 
request, almost a personal favour; so that Joyce 

ly decided to ¢ She was to remain on as Arthur's 

ld woverness the pair returned from their 

ill honeymoo! ind then she signified her wish to 

nd ‘som means of making her living 

ld Arthur was much bewildered and consider- 
bly distressed by all the new arrangements. 
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You « be my new mamma just as well 
that prett uly,” he said petulantly to Joyce. 
“She may come, too, if she likes, but I w/// have 
f mamma. I love you best.” 
Jovee took the boy on her knee, half laughing. 
\ her dearly, dearly.” she said 
| ou lov me, and she will Sou! 
vith 
But l . stay too,” reiterated Arthur ; 
Ji ng it was useless to argue with 
litt f w. left things to take their cours 
! Elmes’s wedding gave the villagers som 
ng to talk of for many a long day. Ther 
ies all along the road from the 
! bh every cottag displaye | 
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its flag, with some motto upon it wishing health 
and happiness to the bride and bridegroom. The 
little church could hardly contain the wedding 
guests. Joyce thought that a sweeter, more in- 
nocent-looking bride could never have been than 
Cicely, when she stood before the altar; and 80 
thought Walter Masters as he looked down with 
his kind, true face upon his lovely young wife 





answer.” —p. 942. 


It was late in the afternoon when Cicely came 
down in her travelling dress ready for the start, 
smiling through her tears, and five minutes after- 
wards the happy pair had departed in a shower 
of rice and shoes 

The visitors quickly followed, and soon the party 
was reduced to the relations and guests who were 
staying in the house. Joyce had arrived the night 
before. and was to return the following day alone, 
for Mrs. Masters had pleaded her advanced age 
as a reason for not coming to the wedding. 

One disappointment had awaited Joyce’s visit to 
Branscombe Park. Mr. Palgrave, whem she had 
never seen since the night of her husband's return 
to England. had scarcely taken any notice of her. 
She had almost expected that when she was left 
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a widow he would have written her a line of 
sympathy, or sent her some message ; but although 
he had greeted her kindly the evening before, and 
once or twice she had found his eyes resting upon’ 
her, be had made no opportunity of talking to 
her; and Joyce keenly felt the defection of her 
friend. She was sitting now in the big window 
of the hall, thinking of him, and wondering if she 
had unconsciously vexed him. when she heard his 
voice behind her. 

“Mrs. Hardy, are you not coming for a walk? 
I have my duty, I think, like a man 
a gentleman. Now I propose to have a 
pleasure.” 

Whether it was the conscience that makes cowards 
of us all cannot be but Joyce was sensible 
that the voice and the question combined caused 
her to blush as one blushes but once in a life- 
time, amd she caught Palgrave looking at her 
with a sort of searching criticism. 

*Yes,” she said. “I shall be glad to get cool. 
It has been a hot and exciting day. How lovely 
and happy that child did look!” 

They wandered off side by side, discussing the 
events of the day, until they reached a retired 
seat in the rose garden, and here Palgrave paused 

“Won't you sit down?” he pleaded. “It is so 
since we have had a quiet talk. I don't 
want to hurry over the and again 
something in his tone 

“We have been at two weddings 
Mrs. Hardy. I wonder whose will be 
the third! Shall I tell you a dream I have had 
for such a long time now that it almost 
a reality, of a face that has gone with me where- 

until it seems as if it ought 
as if I had almost the right to 
[ ran away from it once; I thought 
and of society might 
me, home I 


and 
little 


done 


said, 


long 
pleasure,” 
set all Joyce’s pulses 
throbbing 


together, 
seems 


nave 


ever I 
to belong to me 


gone 


call it mine! 
that foreign scenes change 
dim its outline to and when I 
heard that I was free to love that face as dearly 
as I liked, that I need try to forget it any 
May I go on, Mrs. Hardy?” 

* Yes,” said Joyce, almost in a whisper. 
“Then I felt strong to bide 
but I could not come and see you as an ordinary 
friend,” 
attempt at 
but I 


came 


not 
more. 
time, 


wait, to my 


Palgrave, throwing off all 
disguise. “I could not write to 
waited. Twice in your life you have 
but they say the third time 
want your permission to stay, Joyce; 
your side all life. My dear, I am 
not half goed enough for you. I don't think the 
-will 


continued 
you, 
} 

nave 
sent me away, 
for all I 
to stay by 


pays 


my 


world contains the man that is! But 


marry me. 


you 


Her 
the 


him, 
and 


not 
vronnd 


hat lay 
had 


Joyce was looking at 


on the beside her, wind 
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- caught her hair and ruffled its waves into little 


curls upon her forehead, and her heavily fringed 
fixed upon the distance, 
listening, her Palgrave's 
seemed like some beautiful song that she 
might go on for They were 
beautiful; such a vista of happy 
years spread before that it seemed im- 
possible that such a life could ever be her fate— 
hers, whose whole life had been 
minor key from her childhood up. 
that this man, for a long time past had 
become her impersonation of all that was good 
and noble, was anxious to have her for a wife? 
In the long silence that followed, a nightingale 
in the wood close at hand whistled caressingly 
to its mate. 
“ Joyce,” 
answer.” 
Then she turned her face 
long, low sigh of tremulous happiness. 
“ It 
know now what it is to be perfectly, 
happy.” 
She 


grey were blue 
She 

words 
wished 


wonderful, so 


eyes 


was and to ears 


ever. 


out her 


hitherto set ing 


Was it possible 
who 


said Palgrave at last, “I want my 


towards him witha 


seems too true.” she 


said; “I 
absolutely 


good to be 


was too perfectly truthful by nature to 
dissemble, or to try to hide her joy and pride in 
winning the heart ef the only man she had ever 
the next Palgrave had folded 
arms. 


loved, and instant 
her in his 

*I am rewarded for 
presently ; “for I have 
in the world.” 

Then. as they sat on 
him the story of her 
reserve with the 
held back 
loved her the 

“We won't 
me as soon as I 

* Yes.” 
the return of bridegroom.” 

*I must I think. Don't 
you remember that you said Thorpe was a_ place 
and Your summer has come late, 
my pretty one, shall fault if 
it does not last all your life”: more he 
kissed the tender. upturned face that belonged to 
him now for evermore. 

* Edward, look at exclaimed Lady 
Elmes, glancing from the window at Palgrave and 
they sauntered up the garden, side by 


patience.’ he said 
the greatest treasuie 


my 
won 


together, Joyce told 
She 


there 

life. 

that 
him, and he 


would have no 
loved ; nothing 
listened, and 


she 


man 
was from 
listened 


You 


more as he 


wait, darling. will come to 
like ? 
Joyce, 
the 


get a 


said simply ; “any time after 


bride and 


house near here, 


die in? 
but it 


to live 
not be my 


and once 


those two!” 
Joyee as 
side. 

* Well, my 
Edward, good-humouredly. 

“Oh, you dear stupid! Don't you see that they 
have gone and done it! And I am sure I am very 
glad,” said Lady E!mes. 


dear, what about them ? said Sir 
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THE OLDEST 
FOT the Fathers of the 
d 


3 ancient Church: not 

; Jerome, or Augustine, 
‘eB 7 or any of the writers 

; = =of patristic lore; not 
these do we mean, but 
the living ** Fathers” 
the oldest ministers 
of various Evangelical communions to- 


Pp. 
J 











day. 

The oldest member of any body is 
usually called the ** Father”; thus, Mr. 
Villiers, Member for Wolverhampton, 
has long been the “Father” of the 
House of Commons; and similarly there 
must be an oldest member. or doyen, as 
the French say, of each of the various 
denominations. Who are they? What 
is their age? and what are the causes 
which may have conduced to their great 
lagth of years? The very mention of 
soul old age number of 
interesting questions. 

The story begins thus: In February, 
187, there died, near Chichester, the 
Rev. Thomas Hooper, rector of Heyshott, 
and, as he was in his ninety-third year, 


opens up a 
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THE REV. JOHN ALDIS. (AGED 89.) 


(Photo: London Stereoscopic Company.) 


his death was duly reported in the 
papers as that of the oldest clergyman 
in the Church of England. 

But thereupon some good folk rose up 
in arms. Mr. Hooper was not the oldest. 
That distinction, they said, belonged to 
the Rev. J. S. Masters, vicar of Christ 
Church, Shooter's Hill, who was in his 
ninety-seventh year, in excellent health, 
and able to preach admirable sermons. 

Was Mr. Masters, then, the ‘* Father 
of the English Church? Not so. Loya 
citizens in Dorsetshire declared the men 
of Kent were wrong, and the Rev. 
Henry Good, of Wimborne Minster, 
whose age would be ninety-eight in June, 
was Mr. Masters’s senior. But ‘“ west- 
ward the course of empire takes its 
way”; and so it proved in this case. 
The Devonians put in a claim, and it was 
shown that the Rev. Edward Allen, of 
Tiverton, Devon, attained his one hun- 
dredth year on January 18th, 1897. 

Mr. Allen, therefore, is the * Father” 
of the Anglican Church, and, as our 
researches have subsequently shown, he 
is believed to be the oldest minister of 
any of the Evanzelical denominations, 
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He was born at Theale, Tilehurst, Berks, 
in 1797, so that he is a South Country- 
man, and he held for some years a South 
Country rectery that of Keinton Mande- 
ville, a small parish in Somersetshire. 
Similarly, the oldest minister in the 
Congregational Church, the Rev. Robert 
Collins, is also a Southerner. He was 
born at Sherborne, in Dorset, on April 
17th, 1802, and is thus in his ninety-sixth 
year. We found him living in well-won 
retirement at Norwood, in full possession 
of his faculties, able to climb the hill 
to the neighbouring Congregational 


THE REY. J. L. MUIRHEAD. (AGED 88.) 


Photo; G. W. Gibs Col. 


church on Sunday mornings. and able 
to recall reminiscences, both by speech 
and pen, of his early days. It seemed 
strange to talk in the flesh with one who 
remembered vividly the fears entertained 
in the South of Napoleon's invasion, and 
to whom Bonaparte’s battles and_ his 
ambitious career were almost more real 
than the events of to-day. 

After his college course. he became 
pastor of two united Congregational! 
churches at Newnham in Gloucester- 
1 


shire. and here he laboured for some 





years with a stipend of about £100 per 
annum. As his. family increased, the 
question of education arose, and to meet 
this difticulty he opened a boarding- and 
day-school for boys and _ girls, assisted 
by his judicious wife. They tanght 
several orphan children, and Mr. Collins 
used to raise quantities of garden pro- 
duce by assiduously cultivating the 
ground which he occupied. He was often 
up at four o'clock in the morning, busy 
in the garden—a healthy habit which 
may have contributed to his longevity, 
After some years. he removed to Tet- 
bury in the same county, and, after 
fourteen years spent there, accepted a 
pastorate at Stockbridge in Hamp- 
shire. where he remained for some 
time, until he retired from the charge 
of a church, but continued occasionally 
to preach. He is now, at the age of 
ninety-five, a widower, both his first 
and second wives having died, and 
only one married daughter of his 
six children is still living. This is 
Mrs. Bousfield, residing with her hus- 
band at Bedford. and whose eldest 
son, Mr. W. R. Bousfield, Q.C., is MP. 
for Hackney. Mrs. Bousfield took a 
large part, with other ladies, in estab- 
lishing a home for inebriate women at 
Sydenham. 

Not quite so old is the ** Father” of 
the Baptist Church— the Rey. John 
Aldis—who is now living in retirement 
at Beckington, near Bath; he is eighty- 
nine years of age. He hails from the 
Kastern Counties, having been born at 
Colchester on May 11th, 1808, but re- 
moved to London when fourteen years 
of age. His early life was spent among 
the Congregationalists, and to their 
preaching he ascribes the influences 
which led him to speak in publie on 
religious subjects. In 1822 he entered 
Hoxton Academy under Dr. Steadman, 

and in 1830 accepted the pastorate of 
George Street Chapel, Manchester, marry- 
ng, next year. Miss Letitia Steadman. 
n 18388 Mr. Aldis came to Maze Pond 
‘hapel, London. and continued there until 
855, becoming one of the best known of 
he Metropolitan Baptist ministers. His 
sons also, by distinguished careers at 
Cambridge and the eminent positions they 
have attained, helped to spread a know- 
ledge of their father’s name. One was 
Senior Wrangler and Smith's Prizeman 
in 1861: xnother. Sixth Wrangler with 
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Honours in 1863, and yet a 
ond Wrangler and Smith’s 
Honours in 1866. 


Classical 
third was Set 


Priz@man with Classical 


In 1855 Mr. Aldis left London for 
Reading, and in 1869 left Reading for 
Plymouth, holding pastorates in both 
these towns In 1877 he relinquished 
the work of a stated ministry, but still 
preached frequently in different parts 


of the country. In 1866, when a pastor at 
Reading, the Baptist denomination called 


him to be the Chairman of their Union. 


Throughout life Mr. Aldis’s favourite 
recreation has been walking. Some of 
his best sermons, says his old friend, 
the Rev. Joseph Drew, have owed much 
their form and beauty to that excel- 
it practice und it is probable that 
much of the robust health and sustained 


has so long enjoyed are 

habit. 

Aldis— who fulfilled several 
Rev. James L. Muirhead, 

of the English Pres- 


ergy which he 
due to the same 
Unlike Mr. 


astornates the 


the oldest ministet 


byterian Church, has held but one pas- 
torate. He has been pastor of the 
Wooler Presbyterian Church, Northum- 
Dberland, all his ministerial life of over 
sixty years. Born on July 2nd, 1809, he 
eceived his education mainly at the 
parish school of St. Ninian’s uncer Dr. 
Knox—who, by-the-bye, was the first 
schoolmaster to receive an honorary title 
entered as an alummus of Glasgow Uni- 
Versity in 1824, and, after the usual 
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curriculum, was enrolled a student = of 
divinity in the Relief Hall, Paisley, and 


received license to preach from the 
* Relief ” Presbytery of Perth and 
Dundee in September, 1832. Next year 


he was chosen unanimously assistant and 
the Rev. William Gilmour 
at Wooler, and was ordained on May 
22nd, 1833. The long ministry then com- 
menced proved a very happy one: and all 
through the sixty-four years which it 
lasted Mr. Muirhead was sustained amid 
all his toils and trials by the sympathy 


successor to 


and kindness of a loving and = much- 
beloved people. 
The church consisted of about a thou- 


sand members, and to visit these in 
health and = sickness entailed journeys 
over moor and moss, reaching sometimes 
to twenty, thirty, and even forty miles 
a day. But, notwithstanding this great 
work of visitation, Mr. Muirhead’s dis- 
courses were always the result of careful 
study. He is now in his eighty-ninth 
year, living in retirement with Mrs, 
Muirhead, who has proved such a_ true 
helpmeet during his long career, in full 
intellectual faculties, 
though suffering from failing eyesight, 
and taking a keen interest in all that 
is going on around him. 


possession of his 
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Quite the opposite, in some respects, has 
been the career of the Rev. John Burton, 
the ** Father ” of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Churches. Instead of holding one pastor- 
ate all his life, he has fulfilled charges at 
St. Kitts, West Indies, and travelled in 
no fewer than fifteen Wesleyan circuits 
at home. This, of course, wa: largely 
due to the conditions of ministerial ser- 
vice in his denomination. His age is 
now ninety-one: and, entering the min- 
istry in 1825, he returned from the West 
Indies in 1832, and was superannuated 
in 1871, but continued to preach occe- 
sionally for ten or twelve years longer. 
Thus he was a preacher for nearly sixty 
years. It is a remarkable testimony to 
his power that though he returned from 
the West Indies with a voice permanently 
impaired, and notwithstanding, also, his 
very retiring habits, yet he acquired 
extraordinary influence. One who knows 
him well declares that his ministry 
exerted over kindred minds a spell that 
appears to have been quite unique; he 
was wont to make the supernatural seem 
so real and so near. His thread-like voice, 
resembling that of the renowned Con- 
gregationalist preacher, the late James 
Parsons of York, was used with wonderful 
skilland impressiveness ; and his audience 
held their breath to listen while he dis- 
coursed to them in his “thin” tones on 
seligious subjects. The people were wont 
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to reserve all the coughs and _ fidgets, 
which seem inseparable even from deeply 
impressed congregations, until the inter. 
vals which he gave at the end of his 
vounded periods. At a large Leeds 
chapel, where he used to preach nearly 
fifty years ago, the saying ran: “ You 
must hear the clock tick to hear John 
Burton”: and on one memorable oc¢ca- 
sion he held a crowded congregation 
spellbound for two hours, discéursing on 
* The Gospel, the power of God unto 
salvation,” and they say, “ You might 
have heard the chapel clock tick all the 
time.” 

He is now living in retirement at Leeds, 
somewhat feeble and broken in health, 
but commanding the high esteem and 
effectionate regard of those who know 
him, 

Slightly older is the senior of the 
Primitive Methodist Connexion, the Rey. 
John Hirst, living now with his daughter 
at Sheffield. Mr. Hirst is ninety - four 
years of age, and after travelling as a 
ininister in the Leeds, Hull, and Notting- 
ham districts for thirty-five years, was 
still able to take a good share of work, 
preaching frequently and = taking two 
of the religious “classes” which form 
part of the Methodist polity. His last 
sermon was preached in John Street 
Chapel, Sheffield, when over eighty years 
of age. Mr. Hirst was born on May IIth, 
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19804, at Barwick-in-Elmet, near Leeds. His 
father was a member of the Church of 
England, but opened his house for the 
Primitive Methodists when they * mis- 
sioned ” the village. Mr. Hirst became 
a local preacher when nineteen, and 
left home for the itinerant ministry when 
twenty-three, becoming acquainted also 
about the same time with Hugh Bourne, 
one of the founders of the Connexion. On 
June 13th, 1831, he was married to Miss 
Anne Howson, of Darlington, a member 
of the Society of Friends, and _ the 
narriage proved very happy. His devoted 
wife died, at the age of eighty-one, in 
the year 1830. They have had twelve 
thildren, of Whom nine are. still living: 
wo grandsons are in the Primitive 
Methodist ministry, and = two 
daughters Wesleyan 
ies, and are now in Jamaiea. 
ministers can 


grand- 
married mission- 
ile 


Severnl of the oldest 


remem be origination of their sec- 
tion of the Church. Such is the case 
with th Rev. George Robinson, the 
Father” of the United Methodi-t 
Free Churches. Mr. Robinson was born 
n Februat Gth, 1806, and is thus in 
is ninet eond year. He became a 


ocal preacher when only seventeen, and 

1 connection with Methodist reform 
vas, in 1835, the first to resign—not, as 
ie said, from Methodism, but from its 
adininistration. He was received into 
he ministry of the Wesleyan Associa- 
tion Church in 1836, and became iden- 
tified with the United Methodist Free 
Churches by the amalgamation of his 
own denomination with a later body of 
Wesleyan veformers in 1857. Gifted 
with great physical strength and with 
a magnificent voice, he engaged largely 
in out-of-door preaching, and is said to 
have conducted services in every street 
in Sunderland. 

Like Mr. Robinson, Dr. William Nixon, 
the oldest minister in the Free Church 
of Scotland, can remember the forma- 
tion of the body to which he belongs. 
At the famous * Disruption” in 1843 he 
left the Church of Scotland with almost 
the whole of his congregation, and threw 
in his lot with the new Free Church, 
while in 1868 he was chosen to. be 
Moderator of the General Assembly—the 
highest honour the Chureh can bestow. 
He was born on May 3rd, 1803, at Cam- 
lachie, near Glasgow, and received his 


early education at the public school 
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there, passing at the early age of eleven 
to the University of Glasgow, where he 
studied with distinction from 1814 to 


1825. On completing his theological 
studies, he crossed the Border to the 
North of England to assist the Presby- 
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terian cause there, and was for a short 
time at Hexham: but in 1838 he was 
translated to the newly formed church 
of St. John’s at Montrose. So great a 
part did he take in the * Disruption” 
controversy that he earned for himself 
the title of “The Lion of St. John’s.” 
Retiring from the charge of his church 
in 1876, he settled in Edinburgh, but 
about 1892 he migrated to Burntisland, 
in Fife, where he is likely to spend the 
remainder of his days. Though about 
ninety-four years of age, he is hale and 
strong, and scarcely ever absent from 
church on Sunday morningsa@énotwith- 
standing that his residence is Fully half 
a mile distant. One of his latest public 
appearances occurred in July, 1896, when 
he baptised the child of his minister, 
the Rev. W. W. Kinmont. In one sense 
this service was quite unique, for Dr. 
Nixon was the friend of the child's 
creat-great-grandmother years ago in old 
Montrose. 

Dr. Robert Frew. of St. Ninian’s, the 
*Father” of the United Presbyterian 
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Church of Scotland, can also remember 
the constitution of his Church. It was 
formed in 1847 by the union of the 
**Relief” and of the “Secession ” Churches. 
Dr. Frew had been licensed to preach 
by the * Relief” Presbytery of Perth in 
1835, and in the same year was called 
to the St. Ninian’s congregation, where 
he has since remained. Born on Sep- 
tember 8th, 1813, almost two years before 
Waterloo, he was so hale and vigorous 
at his “diamond jubilee”—i.e. his sixtieth 
anniversary—with his attached congre- 
gation, that he was able to preach on 
that occasion, and ten years before, on his 
first—i.e. his fifty years’—jubilee. Jubi- 
lees seem quite matters of course and 
common occurrences with such strong 
and sturdy veterans as these! On this 
occasion he was presented with a silver 
salver and a cheque for £1,200. In 1868 
he was chosen Moderator of the Synod 
of the United Presbyterian Church. 

Turning to the Church of Scotland. we 
find that the oldest minister is the Rev. 
Dr. Chrystal, for more than fifty years 
the minister of Auchinleck, in Ayrshire. 
Dr. Chrystal was born in Glasgow, Jan- 
uary 16th, 1807, his father being rector 
of the Grammar Sehool in that city. 
After passing through the University, 
he entered the Divinity Hall, and was 
licensed by the Presbytery of Glasgow 
on October Ist, 1829. Four years later 
he was presented to the parish of 
Auchinleck, and ordained as minister in 
the same year. 

For thirteen years Dr. Chrystal was 
Clerk of the Presbytery of Ayr; in 1861 
he received the degree of D.D. from the 
University of Glasgow, and not long 
since that of LL.D. from the University 
of St. Andrews. In 1879 he was called 
to the Moderators Chair, and is the 
oldest of the ex-Moderators. 

But while this article was being pre- 
pared several who would have appeared 
in it passed away. One such was the 
* Father” of the Chureh of [reland, the 
Venerable John Charles Archdall, Arch- 
deacon of Ferns, who was ninety-four 
years of age, and was one of the most 
distinguished and one of the most learned 
of the Church of Ireland clergy. Having 
been ordained in 1828, he had been in 
holy orders for nearly seventy years. 
Archdeacon Archdall continued to preach 
almost up to the last, and within three 
or four months of his death he was 








twice offered the Deanery of Ferns. 
which he refused on account of his 
age. In place of the archdeacon, there. 
fore, the seniority passes to the Vener. 
able John Quarry, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Cork, who was ordained as far back 
as 1832. 

It will be seen that nearly all these 
Fathers” of the various Churches range 
in age from ninety to a hundred years, 
They have not all lived absolutely quiet 
and uneventful lives, and even such as 
might be classed in this category have 
worked hard in the pastoral — office: 
neither have all the lives been passed in 
the still depths of the silent country, 


ee 
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far from the rush and turmoil of city 
streets. But we take it that they have 
enjoyed domestic happiness, and con- 
genial employment, and rectitude of life, 
and that these things, coupled with a 
calm and contented mind, conduce to 
length of days perhaps more largely 
than some folks think. Peace be with 
these “Fathers” of the Churches! May 
they realise, indeed, the truth of the 
prediction that at eventide it shall be 
light IF. M. HoMEs. 























BABY’S' BOBS. 





By William Edwards Tirebuck, Author of ‘‘ Dorrie,’’ ‘‘ Sweetheart Gwen,’’ Etc. 


quer ABY’S BOBS is the last 
gallant 


miniature 


survivor of a 
regiment = of 
foot soldiers, every man 
of whom has seen ex 
tremely active 
in the wild) regions of 
the constantly unsettled 
province of our nursery. 
The regiment was first ordered out (of 


service 
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inew box) about a year ago, when every 
little man with his wooden kit upon his 
wooden back, his yellow wooden sword 
shouldered, his red wooden jacket and 
hat and blu 
trim, stood upon the nursery hearth in 
marching under the erratic 
‘command of our three-year-old, who still 

wds it over us all by the name of Baby. 

I never saw such inveterate warlike 
soldiers in my life. Morning, noon, or 
night, standing or lying in their barracks 
of a box, or out of it, they were always 
‘ready “—left foot out, shoulders square, 
eyes front and sword up. yearningly 
awaiting the word * March!” 

Baby and 1 have surprised them at all 
hours of the day, in barracks and out, 
and we have never found one of the 
heroic fellows standing at ease, or lying 
at ease either; for even when they stretch 
themselves at full length they do so in 
full regimentals, sword and all, and with 
asort of latent alertness for any possible 
bugle call to arms that might thrill the 
barracks at any moment of the night or 
day. 

Nor have we ever caught one member 
of this indefatigable regiment in the 
somewhat unsoldierly act of sitting down 

always, whether standing or lying. 
always at the full stretch of military 
readiness. Nor have I seen more endur- 
ing or patient soldiers than this little 
regiment of foot. The Commander-in- 
Chief, His Imperial Highness Baby, has 
actually knocked a squad of them over 
with one sweep of his finger, but there 
Was no revolt; nor did they murmur, but 
remained prostrate in a sort of Oriental 
obeisance on their faces, awaiting the 
flavour of his great hand to put them in 
the ranks again. 


wooden trousers in perfect 


disorder 





Alas! this paragon of a regiment lost 
its General in the first campaign. It was 
an attack from the high ramparts of a 
nursery stool. He was on horseback at 
the head of his force, and was on the 
very point of leading them in a terrific 
charge when, as if by some supernatural 
Visitation, the horse tripped, and went 
toppling down a vast precipice of space 
to the floor. The General was picked 
up with his head off—a sight that brought 
such sudden tears to the eyes of the 
Commander-in-Chief that he could not 
see that the horse had lost its hind leg. 
When, in a pause of his grief, he 
made that discovery as well, His Imperial 
Highness abandoned the campaign, and 
ordered the whole regiment into camp 
again for the sole purpose of putting the 
gallant General and his noble steed into 
hospital to see if the head and leg could 
not be put on again by means of a wonder- 
ful embrocation known as gum. 

It was tried; but on the first day out 
of hospital the General’s head fell off 
again, and somehow the horse had been 
so roughly used in the process of re- 
legging it that not only did that limb 
drop to the ground, but the poor animal 
cast its tail; and taking the hint that 
the horse was in a state of irrevocable 
dissolution, the Commmaader - in - Chief 
buried both General and horse with all 
the military honours that the regiment 
could display in the darkest corner of 
the nursery. 

The grief of the ‘soldiers seemed to be 
of so profound a kind that it was beyond 
expression in any form whatever— beyond 
words, beyond looks, beyond — tears. 
There was a unanimity of feeling that 
in no way could they pay their lost 
chief a better tribute than by standing 
soldier-like, eyes front, left foot out, 
shoulders square, sword up— “ready,” 
ready for that same dauntless charge to 
which he had so boldly led them, but 
which destiny, alas! had not permitted 
him to make. 

For a few moments, while His Imperial 
Highness himself was making the inter- 
ment, the little trumpeter and the little 
drummer of the regiment were enthralled, 
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playing a mute dead march the mcre 
dumb-show of musica silent symbolism 
of the unutterable sorrow of them all. 

But only two moments later the regi- 
ment was ordered out on a forced march 
across the bare and arid desert of the 
nursery floor to fight in. the jungle of 
the hearthrug and under the scorching 
glow of the nursery five. 

It was a most remarkable fact in con- 
nection with this regiment that during 
all of their many engagements they never 
saw their enemy. The enemy would 
never come out into the open and face 
them. The 25th Royal Foot were always 
making foreed marches and exposing 
themselves to open attack, but not once 
did the enemy dare to give battle—a 
tribute, no doubt, to the renowned latent 
fighting powers of the ever-ready 25th. 

The singular result was that the regi- 
ment lost its men more by the misfortunes 
of peace than by the glories of war. 
Our litthe Commander-in-Chief marched 
most of the soldiers’ legs off in search 
of someone to fight. Several men were 
drowned in the Nursurean Sea of the 
bath which flowed in there morning and 
night, and were carried away by the 
tide. Two poor fellows had become 
so black by constant service that they 
were mistaken for cinders and were burnt 
to death. One faithful fellow, after keep- 
ing watch on the nursery floor all night, 
Was in the morning overtaken by the 
blizzard of the nursemaid’s brush. It 
Was a case of dust to dust, and he was 
never seen again. On one march = the 
little drummer lost his drum, and then 
lost heart—-he never played again! He 
fell out of the ranks and pined alone in 
the dark corner of the nursery cupboard, 
where he had been umconsciously hurled 
out of the folds of a duster of one of 
the housemaid Furies of the place. Two 
cockroaches were his undertakers. They 
fed upon the paint of his uniform, 
left him unburied, but as clean as a 
churn. 

Soon after that the little trumpeter 
disappeared, as if he had deserted to go 
in search of the drummer; and though 
the Commander-in-Chief issued a special 
order for his arrest. up-stairs or down, 
no scout ever laid hands on him. 

The fact was, by some means he had 
climbed on a shelf, then got into the 
folds of the same duster, and was hurled 
by the same Fury through the nursery 
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window and trampled to death in the 
yard below. 

The last but one of the regiment had 
a still stranger fate. Though armed and 
standing on guard, he was taken for dead, 
attacked by that vulture of the nursery 
battlefield—Jack, our tame magpie—and 
carried to a corner of the staircase. His 
end was not peace, but pieces, for he 
was there dismembered. 

Now the last survivor of the gallant 
2th is what we call Baby’s ** Bobs "—the 
indestructible, the immortal Bobs, for 
he has soaked in water and has not 
drowned: he has been in the fire and 
not wholly burned: he has been trampled 
upocu and yet not crushed ; and he has 
been lost scores of times, but has been 
found precisely as many. He _ has a 
charmed life. No brush seems to be able 
to wholly sweep him aside, no duster 
able to hurl him into oblivion, no feet 
able to entirely crush him. Certainly 
he is somewhat the worse for wear, his 
red coat has turned bluish, and his blue 
trousers reddish: he has lost part of one 
arm. his nose is scarred, and it is doubtful 
whether there is or is not an eve under 
a black patch the shape of the Commander- 
in-Chief's thumb: but if he is not all 
there, he its there, shoulders square, 
sword up. and left foot out in a perpetual 
state of stationary march. 

What is the secret of its charm to Baby? 
We do not know. It is unfathomable. 
The attachment goes into the region of 
the occult mysteries. We do not know 
why or how: we only know that it & 

that Bobs is the Alpha and Omega of 
his toys. 

The little fellow has a dozen other toys 
far more alive in a mimic sort of way 
than Bobs. He has a doll that can squeak 
and roll its eyes: a lamb that can bleat 
and shake its tail: a donkey that can 
nod its head and run rampant upol 
wheels: besides balls, rattles, whistles, 
and rings, but they are all secondary 
to the much-used, much-abused military 
Bobs. 

It is Bobs at the beginning of the 
day, it is Bobs at the end of it. Bobs 
even dines with Baby, and __ stands 
shouldering arms like a small sentry, neal 
the big drum of the serviette ring, await- 
ing orders. More, Bobs even goes to bed 
with him. Baby must have Bobs in his 
hand like a little image of valiant pro 
tection; and it is with Bobs near him 














Basy’s Boss. 
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The General’s head fell off.—p. 


that he closes his eyes and falls to sleep, 
and it is by his side that the little soldier 
is found warm and sticky in the morning. 
If in the weakness of ordinary humanity 
Commander-in-Chief gives way to 
Bobs that is brought out 
Any other trickery of a 
doll, sheep, ol donkey, he will fling to the 
four winds and yell the more; but Bobs 
has a charm, a spell, an hallucinating influ- 
almost uneanny. Even if he cannot 
at once quell the gasping force of his grief, 
he at least takes Bobs in his hand to share 


it. The spell begins to work—the tears 


emotion, it is 


to console him. 


Clnce 


949, 


cease, Baby looks at Bobs, for two seconds 
there is a phenomenal silence in the 
nursery, and then the busy chatter of our 
little Commander taking the field with his 
one man. 

In sympathy with his military poverty, 
I once ventured to mobilise not a new 
regiment only, but an entire army—all 
men of iron—in a box for which I paid 
half a guinea. It was half a_ guinee 
thrown away. The litthe Commander-in- 
Chief only looked at them to spurn them 
as if they were the merest riff-raff of 
enlistments. With one contemptuous 





sweep he disbanded the entire army and 
called, **Bobs, Bobs! Div me Bobs! 

And_ disreputable-looking, crippled Bobs 
had to be restored to his outstretched 
hands. Even when seriously ill it was 
always * Bobs, Bobs! Div me Bobs!” 

The doctor brought the Commander-in- 


Chief powders and oil, and ordered him 
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special food. 
it was Bobs. 
soothed him. 
upon him. 
grasp of 
with him, and 
Bobs! Baby's 


since, 


But these did not cure hin. 
They irritated him. Bobs 
They had to be forced 

Comrade Bobs ever had the 
welcome to his breast; and 
with us, it is *‘* Bobs. 
Bobs! Baby’s Bobs!” eye 
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Avccust l5ru. Abstaining for the Sake of Others. sinneth shall die. Also the one whose example 


To read—-] Cor. viii. 1—138. Goiden Teart 


> 
, 

, . 7 

tOM, TH. 4 


PAUL had been asked by the 

advice on 
rhis chapter 
answers the question whether 


Corinthians for 
certain points. 


might eat meat 
offered in 


Christians 
which had been 
sacrifice to idols. 

I. Abstinence (1—7).  Anow- 
ledge. All the converts have some amount of 
knowledge—vc.g. they know that idols are vain 
things (Ps. exv. 4—7); also that they themselves 
have no tendency to idolatry, 





and therefore do not 
hesitate to partake even of heathen feasts in idol 
temples. But such a man does not know the effect 
of his conduct on others. He should, from love 
to God. curtail his own liberty of action. 

Idols. Tmages of God—the work of men’s hands 
But there is only one God, not like unto any- 
thing He has made (Acts xvii. 29). 

God, The Father is the source of all that 
exists. The Son of God is the agent by whom 
the world was made (Heb. i. 1, 2). Man is 
created for the glory of God (Col. i. 16). Some 
Christians had not got rid of belief in heathen 
gods, and continued to 
to the idol! 

II. Stumbling-blocks (S—13). Suppose a man 
has xo reverence for the idol. His eating idol 
meats or not is a matter of indifference as far 
as he himself is concerned. But to others? His 
example may lead others to do the same: but 
they have a lingering respect for the idol. There- 
fore their eating is with them a part of worship. 
So they are worshipping a false god. and dis- 


which is sin; and a soul that 


eat idol meats in reverence 


honouring God. 





led the other to sin is thereby guilty of sin. 
Result. No one 
members of the great family of God. Are there. 


stands quite alone. We are 


fore bound to think of and respect the feelings 
and even weaknesses of others Abstain from 
things lawful, if by so doing you can prevent others 
from doing 


giving up wine might influence another given to 


things unlawful—e.y. a_ person by 
excess in wine to abstain and so prevent his 
drunkenness which is a sin, 

Lessons. 1. All things are lawful but not ex 
pedient. 

2. Follow after charity. 


AvcGust 2np. The Excellence of Christian Charity. 
To vead—). Co riii 1—13. Golden Teat— 
Ver. .¥8. 

St. PauL in Chapter xii. had been speaking of 
the wonderful “gifts” of the Holy Spirit, such 
“speaking with tongues,” “ interpret- 
ing, “ prophecy,” But lest any should 
think such gifts would make persons more accept- 
able to God, he tells of a “more excellent way” 
which is a fruit of the 


as power of 
and others. 


—the charity or love 
Spirit that all may have. 

I. What love is not (1—3). Mere talk. Might 
speak all languages—be most fluent in talking 
about God—all profitless without real love in heart. 

Mere knowledge of the future, what is roing 
to happen—of the difficulties, 
understand sciences—all useless without love. 

Mere faith 


present, explain 


aassh 
unless seen by works—useless. Devils 


believe and tremble (James ii. 18, 1%). 

Mere gifts—money to the poor. often done for 
show; torturing self, thinking to win applause—no 
good, no profit without real love to God and man. 

















. Lesson. Faith without works is dead. 
mi: 1]. What love is (4—7). Long-suffering. Will 
O08 , up with unkindness, injuries, ete., without 
ced seeking rev Examples —Joseph forgiving h 
the rs. David forgiving Saul. 
und k Delights in acts of mercy; doing all the 
»bs 1 poss I iples—Tabitha (Doreas) makinz 
ve 3 1 poor (Acts ix, 36, 39). 
I] Does 1 want to display itself. \ 
s head under leaves. Example 
taining Elisha (2 Kings iv. 8). 
[ Makes person behave quietly and liv 
: s the good of others, be charital 
ng pe f the best, bear patiently 
Lesson. © m any hing, but ) v ‘ 
Lov seth no ill to his neighbou 
If. Love lasts (S—13). Things that 
fulfilled. Tongues at death. 
st All things belonging 
t Can only see here a r 
is rror, of God in His works 
His Word Hy ifter shall see God Himself 
s Spirit (Gal. v. 24) do last 
g | mit is gifts cease Faith and 
| ld lasts; but Love. vreates 
sts ( Heaven is love 
Lessons. 1. L s of God. Every \ 
s (+ i 
] ( s i x. We ught l<o Oo \ 
The Power of Love. 
. st have heard of Mrs. Fry and her visits to New- 
¢ Pri where the worst criminals were confined. 
that time they were treated with great cruelty and 
ume so desperate that even the keepers were afraid 
- o take in their food without a guard of soldierz. But 





nother 


Aveusr 20ru. St. Paul Opposed at Ephesus 


l 4. G 


1 Tee nes avains 


A postles. 
(21, 22). 


I. Friends separate St. Paul 


™“ purpe 








her. 
Testament 


she 


Iden Tert—St. Luk 


A GREAT work had been done in Ephesus. Many 

s from hea nism Had shown conversion 
] ouncing of witeheraft. burning costly 
ks of magic. involving much self-denial. Love 
God had d wonders. But devil now stirs up 


sed 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS / 


crowd. 
love. 


Mrs. Fry resolved to go in and try to do them good. 
Her friends were alarmed, and tried to dissuade 

But she went. With nothing but the New 

on her hand she ventured among that lawless 

She spoke to them in words of tenderness and 

Shae spoke to them freely of the love of Jesus: 

ead to them some of His words. They listened with 


epest attention. Tears were seen running down the 

heeks of those who had been long unused to weep. 
s often repeated her visite, and the result was a 
great reformation. What was the charm of this noble 
i the secret of her great influence? It was 

and power of love. She showed that she 

eally loved them and wanted to do them good. Xo 
i loved the rid, and so ought we to love one 





OR SCHOOL 





AND HoMe. 


9 


wn 


3 
had 
Was 


in spirit” Divinte intimation as to his 


journey. yo throuzh upper provinces 


of Greece, then to Jerusalem and Rome. How 
little he thought he should only go to Rome as 
au prisoner! He sent on Timothy and Erastus, two 


of to make a collection for the 


(l Cor 


his he lpers, 
of 
stayed in 


chiefly 


poor Jerusalem xvi. 1—6), while he 


Ephesus » set things in order before 
leaving. 

Il. Workmen agitafe (23—2-). / 
\ magnificent one of the 
of the world. columns, 


a king. 


ugly (supposed 


Diana 
wonders 
or 


mp le of 
seven 

the 

hideously 

? he 


building 
Had 127 


Insidk Was a 


gift 


each 


wooden image, 


ive fallen from heaven), of 


voddess Diana. Silver mode!s of this image and of 


he temple were sold by thousands—formed a greai 
trade Now that multitudes of converts had given 
up idols, the sale of these “shrines” (ver. 24) fell 
off. Trade became bad So a council was held 
Chairman makes a speech; uses two arguments: 


(1) likely to 
Their religion is in 
object of 
despised Whi 

Result, All 
Nothing 


Rivals 


their 

The temple of 
all Asia 
th did they care about most 
work 
people 


business willing 


They ar lose wealth. (2) 


danger. Diana, 


the worship in Minor, will be 


themselves into a frenzy. 


touches so much as personal loss. 


in to join in opposing a 


danger affecting both. Excitement increases, 
Lesson. What shall it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul? 
I{l. Missionaries in danger (29-34). Two of 
St. Paul's party seized by the mob, carried into 


e theatre. place for 


world, 


public meetings; largest 


Imilding in the holding 30,000 persons. 


St. Paul would have vone two them, but withheld 
by the disciples Had he any other friends? 
“Chiefs” of Asia (ver. 31)—/.c. magistrates pre- 
siding over games and festivals—begged him not 


to expose himself to danger. 
temple. Different people shouting out. 


Jews putting forth Alexander to defend their cause 


Meanwhile great con- 


fusion in 


“they had no part in the Apostles’ proceedings.” 


Not listened to, becanse he was a Jew, and not a 
worshipper of Diana. For two hours cries in 
praise of Diana 

Lessons. 1. All that will live godly in Christ 


Jesus must suffer ion. 


> } 


2. God shall supply al 


persecut 
] 
i 


your need. 


Do Right and Trust. 


In the year B 839 there was a creat king reigning 


in Jerusalem. His name was Amaziah. He did what 
vas right in the sight of the Lord, but not with a 
perfect heart. On one occasion he was going to war 
with the Edomites, and, not having sufficient soldiers 
of his own people, he hired for 100 talents (about 


£51,000) 100,000 soldiers of the Israelites. But a prophet 
came with a message from (iod to him forbidding him 
to employ the Israelites. Upon hearing this, Amaziah 
said, “But what shall I do for the hundred talents 
which I have given to the army of Israel?” And the 
man of God replied, “The Lord able to give thee 
much more than this.” “sell what thou hast and give 


1s 


to the poor.”’ said Christ to the young man whose 
riches kept his heart from ‘iod and thou shalt have 
treisure in heaven Trnly God is a good Paymaster. 
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SEPTEMBER 5TH. Gentiles Giving for Jewish 
Christians. 
To read—2 Cor, viii. 1—1b. Golden Text—Ver. 9. 

A COLLECTION being matte amongst the Gentile 
churches in aid of the poor Christians in Judea. 
Took place at same time in poor districts of 
Macedonia and wealthy province of Achais Sr. 
Paul tries to sharpen the liberality of the rich by 
the example of the other. He was anxious also 
to soften feelings of Jewish Christians to Gentile 
converts—if Gentiles gave free'y and the Jews 
would receive graciously (Rom. xv. 31) 

I. A good example (l—6). Macedonians. How 
had they given? Jn time of trouble. See the 
persecutions at Philippi (Acts xvi. 22), Thes- 
salonica (xvii. 5), Berea (xvii. 13). Their suffer- 
ings made them feel more for others. 

Gare willingly. Did not w int urging. Some 
gave even beyond their power—begged the Apostles 
to take their gifts and use them for the saints. 

Gare themselves also Sur} issed Apostles’ ex- 
pectation. Were led more than ever to give their 
whole hearts to God. Thus their merey blessed 
givers and receivers. Titus, who began the lesser 
work of collecting, should have the joy of the 
higher work of the harvest of souls. 

Lesson. It is more blessed to give than to 
receive 

II. Exhortation to charity (7—15). Why should 
Corinthians give’? Because they had so many 
wraces, They abounded in faith, and also in some 
of the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit (1 Cor. 


xii. 10). Were also full of lowe to the Apostles. 
Had a good example set them by other churches 
poorer than themselves. Abore all, example of 
Christ. What did He do He. rich in glory, 


emptied Himself (Phil. ii. 7) for man’s sake; lived 
and died in poverty and shame to open heaven 
to man. Another arsument for giving (ver. 14). 
As they 
help now so hereafter might be glad to receive 


it might be to their own advantage. 


help from others. What are they then to do? 
Give at once heartily, willingly, liberally. They 
had the will a year ago—now put it in action, 
The willing. mind is what God most looks at. Re- 
mind of Indian famine—the willingness of all 
classes—the large gifts, and the effect in India of 
turning people's hearts to the Christian religion. 

Lesson. He that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he leve God whom he 
hath not seen | 


A Pcor Widow's Gift. 


There is living in East London, at this time, a poor 
widow whose sole income, after her rent is paid, is 
half a crown a week. She is often confined to her bed, 
but she is a beautiful needlewoman, and sometimes 
earns a little by fine sewing. Someone gave her a 
bundle of pieces, with which she worked a handsome 
quilt. A lady bought this of her for ten shillings. The 
rector, going in to read to her one day, and having heard 
of the sale of the quilt, remarked—* I suppose you bought 
eome nice little comforts for yourself with the half- 
sovereign?” ‘No, sir, I didn't,” she answered. * Well, 





what did you do with the money?” “ Why, sir, I just 
popped it into the missionary box.” And when the 
boxes were sent in, there it was. 


SEPTEMBER 12rn, Christian Living. 
To vead--Rom. xii, S—21. Golden Tex'—Ver, 21, 
A NUMBER of rules for Christians. Religion not 
so much a ta:king about God and _ holiness as 
leading a Christian life. This includes the entire 


i 


surrender of the whole man to the will ay 


service of God (ver. 1). 

% Lere is to be real and genuine, without pr 
tence; not mere honeyed words. Example—Ruth 
clinging to her widowed mother-in-law, Naomi, 

Lril of all kind to be shunned. Example— 
Joseph: “How can I do this great wickedness!” 
God to be sought—e.g. books, words, friends, 

10. Aind affection seen in taking lowest place, 
giving way to others. Example—Jonathan with 
David (1 Sam, xviii. 1—+), Abraham giving up 
the choice to Lot (Gen. xiii. 8, *). 

ll. Eagerness and earnestness in serving Christ 
Bound as His slaves to do His will. Lxample 
St. Paul (2 Cor. xi. 26, 27) in his labours. 

12. Patienee under tribulation. <A trial of faith, 
sometimes by sorrows, as with Job; sometimes 
by wealth, etc.. as King Solomon 

Prayer to be earnest,- regular. Example—Elijah 
praying for rain (James vy. 17, 18). 

13. Hospitality and alms-giving. 
Abraham ministering to three men who turned 
out to be angels (Gen. xviii. 4. 5). Two disciples 


Examples— 


at Emmaus receiving Christ (St. Luke xxiv. 29). 
l4. Bless persecutors. Example—St. Stephen, 
the first martyr (Acts vii. 60). 

15. Sympathy with joy and sorrow, Christ went 
to marriage feast at Cana (St. John ii. 2), and 
wept with the sisters at Bethany (St. John xi. 35). 

16. Humility. Put yourselves on same level with 
high and low. Especially avoid conceit. Exampk 
—Christ washing the disciples’ feet St. (John xiii. 5). 

V7. Forgiveness of injuries. Example — David 
sparing Saul (1 Sam. xxvi. 25), 

Honesty and fair dealing in sight of all. 

18. Praccableness where possible. Two required 
for a quarrel. Are to be willing to bear hard 
words, ete. Example—David (1 Sam. xvii. 28, 2%). 

19. Meckness. Willing to bear wrong. Leave the 
wrong-doer to the punishment of God. Example— 
Pharaoh drowned in Red Sea (Ex. xiv. 31). 

20. Kindness even to feeding an enemy If other 
things do not melt him. this will. Example—Bands 
of Syria fed, came no more (2 Kings vi. 22, 23). 

Lessons, Blessed is the man that provideth for 
the sick and needy: the Lord shall deliver him in 
the time of trouble. 


Forgiveness of Injury. 

The chief of a Turkish sect once received a blow on 
the face from a ruffian, and rebuked him in these 
terms:—"“If I were vindictive, I should accuse you 
before a magistrate; but I prefer putting up a prayer 
to God that in the Day of Judgment He will cause me 
to enter Hleaven with you. 














UM 







NOT 


“on CHRISTIAN 


A Pernicious Notion. 

* OW many people there are 
who think that religion is 
only required in the hour 
of death. 
when visiting a patient in 
a hospital, the writer asked 
him if he would like to be 
prayed — for, 
‘No, thank you, sir,” was 
the reply; “I do not think 
that it is as bad as 

I told 


arned from the doctors 





On one occasion, 


read to or 


that with me.” 


illness would probably not be fatal, 
and that I had thought that he might have 
liked to have thanked God with me for bring 


ng him through it fely. “If,” I continued, 
“vou were going to die immediately, reading 
and praying would do you little good ; but 
now you a gvoing to live, they might be of 
we in helping you to put the life that has 
been spared good account.” The man 


emed astonished it this view of religion, 
l weht of it as a graceful 


accompaniment of the act of dying. 


Christian Work in Turkey. 

In an ample volume,‘ Turkey and_ the 
Armenian Atrocities,” which the Rev. Edwin 
M. Bliss has issued through Mr. T. Fisher 
well-arranged account of 

while the relationship 
sects bear to Islam is 
clearly shown. In brief introduction, Miss 
Frances Willard tells us that the author is 


Unwin, is given 
the Sultan's emp 


which the various 


young American, the son of Isaa 
Bliss, D.D., that statesmanlike missionary 
Whose name has been endeared to the Chris 
tian Church for well-nigh half a century by 
ind unremitting labours.” 


a nobl 


reason of his wis¢ 


fncluding Tripoli and the tributary States 
of Bulgaria and Egypt, the area of the 
furkish Empire is 1,629,963 square miles. 


The total number of Moslems in that em 
pire is close upon 204 millions, while the 
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Armenian 
millions. 


Christians number only about two 
Then the latter have still their Patriarch 
at Constantinople, a sad and precarious office to 
hold: and during the last 437 years a hundred 
persons have successively held that of the Greek 
Church in Constantinople, which is distinct from 
the Armenian. The Syrian Church—divided into 
several sects—the Copts of Egypt, and some others, 
have to be taken account of. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society was the first modern 
evangelical mission effort in Turkey; but in 1819 


AN ARMENIAN WOMAN, 
¢ Photograph.) 

















PATRIARCH, 


A TYPICAL ARMENIAN 


the agents of the American Board entered the 


country. They found ignorance of the Bible very 
general even among the Christian sects; super- 
stition was also rampant, and the ecclesiastics 


teachers as intruders, con 
excommunicated. 


foreign 
persecuted or 
have been few, 
numbers of the Scriptures are sold among them, 
and many would Christianity if the 
penalty were not f property or 
of life. 


societies in 


resented the 
verts being 


Moslem converts although large 
embrace 

forfeiture « 
now representing many 
America and England—have sought 
mainly to influence the non-Meslem population. 
\s ignorance was a chief drawlack, a system of 
education was instituted, and this has developed 
in a striking manner. There are seven Christian 
colleges in Turkey, besides orphanages, hospitals, 


even 


The missionaries 


institutions which are the outcome of 
Including ordained ministers 


now 176 Amer 


and other 
Christian 


and unmarried women, there are 


MISSIONS, 


ican missionaries in the country. The native 
teachers number 869, and these occupy 19 chief 
stations and 306 minor ones. The American 


and four weekly 


Armenian, 


joard has also four monthly 


publications in Constantinople, in the 
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Bulgarian, and Turkish languages, 
There are 39 men and women mis 
sionaries in Syria, 6 native pastors, 
and 26 churches, besides a college at 
Beirut, & high and 130 common 
schools, with nearly 7,000 pupils, It 
Beirut that the unsurpassed 
Arabic version of the Scriptures Was 


was at 


prepared. There are also successfuj 
missions among the Copts in Egypt, 
in Northern Syria, and in Arabia, 
The American Bible Society, working 
in conjunction with the British and 
Bible Society, has 100 col- 


porterrs for the whole 


Foreign 
empire, and 
during 18% distributed 52,895 copies 


) 


in 32 societies 


104,000 


lanzwuages, the two 


together showing an issue of 


copies. The Church Missionary So- 
ciety uso carries on t suecessful 
work in Syria. 


Master and Servant. 
Some years ago an American bishop, 
just appointed and greatly impressed 
with his dignity, was travelling to a 


distant part of his diocese. He was 
met at the end of his journey by a 
farm help, who had = brought an 


ancient and = shabby conveyance, 


drawn by a mule, for his use. The 


hishop imprudently asked whether 
that thing was for him, and_ the 
driver promptly replied : * Your 
Master rod on a donkey, so you 
need not be so skeered at a mule.” 


Surely the thought of what our 
Saviour has put up with for us ought 
indifferent 
comfort, or 


to make some of us less 


than we are to 


Case, 


dignity. 


For Holiday Reading. 


Amongst the works which call for notice this 


month, several would make admirable companions 


for the holiday season, and the tirst place must 
certainly be given to Mr. E. W. Hornung’s new 


*My Lord Duke,” which has heen 
issued by Messrs. Cassell. Mr. Hornung is at his 


best in this story, which sketches in a strong and 


story, just 


humorsome manner the sayings and doings of an 
Australian bushman who is brought to London as 
In the character of 
endless amount 
without 


the successor to a dukedom. 
“My Lord Duke,” he affords an 
of healthy fun, but the 
its pathetic touches. We are 
mention the 
with its interesting 
ment, will be thoroughly enjoyed by young and 
old alike.—Another work which will appeal both 
to young people and their elders is **The Marvels 
of Metals” (S. W. Partridge), by 
Mr. F. M. Holmes. The title of the 
ciently explains its subject, and it is only necessary 
that the author has dealt with the story 
of iron, steel, copper, and other metals in a popular 
and the 


interesting 


story also is not 
unable to more than 
the story, which, 


main incident of 


side characters and love ele- 


our contributor, 
work suffi- 


to say 


result is a 
certainly 


non-technical manner ; 
which is deeply 


and 


work and 


























instructive.—The third part of Messrs. Cassell’s 
Jubilee Commemoration work, ‘“ The Queen's 
Empire,” is devoted to ** How the Queen’s Subjects 
Worship,” and consists of twenty-four beautifully 
produced photographs (with explanatory notes) col- 
lected from all parts of the world.—From Messrs. 
Longmans we have received a new text-book for 
schools, by Mr. P. Anderson Graham, entitled ‘* The 


Victorian Era,” which should serve a useful pur 


pose by presenting in this bright and popular 
form a simple account of the progress made in 
science, art, social life, discoveries, etc., during 


the last sixty years.—We have also to acknowledge 


the receipt of a collection of ‘* Nature” essays by 
Mr. Phil Robinson, entitled ** In Garden, Orchard, 
nd Spinney” (Isbister and Co:); two additions to 
Messrs. Ishister’s series of Cathedral Handbooks, 


dealing respectively 
Newbolt, and “ Ely,” 


with “St. Paul's,” by Canon 

by Canon Dickson; and two 
Mr. Elliot Stock, entitled 
Margaret Isabel 


verse from 


olumes of 


Dies Dominica,” by Evans and 


Southall: and in London,” by C. J. Shearer. 
Sulky Playmates and Workers, 
It is not only the physical but the mental and 
moral health of children that is benefited by 
play. Observation, judgment, and rapid decision 


which, at first sight, 
These also teach how 
» give and take and with others; and the 
child to join a game because his 
playmates will not do exactly what he wants will 
perhaps one day, in after life, break off from fellow 
Christian workers and they differ in 
some unimportant detail. 


we cultivated by games 
might seem only to amuse. 
t work 


who refuses 


because he 


opinion about 


“STLKY 
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Her Mistake. 


The girl to whom Mozart was first engaged to 
be married with her choice 
when more of the world, and gave up 
the composer. She thought him too diminutive. 
“T knew nothing of the greatness of his genius,” 
she afterwards explained. ‘I saw in him only a 
little man.” How many of us act in the 
way! We look on the outward man only, and 
forget that a very homely, even shabby, exterior 
may contain much goodness and greatness. 


became discontented 


she saw 


same 


Flower-boxes Gratis. 


With the laudable object of fostering a love of 
horticulture among the poor of Liverpool, the 
municipal authorities of that city have recently 
made a most interesting experiment, which, if 
successful, will in all probability be continued on 
similar and extended lines. five hundred 
window-boxes have been prepared and filled with 
soil and young plants, and distributed in dingy 
quarters of the city inhabited by dense 
of the The residents of these un 
lovely streets and courts were asked if they were 
willing to receive the boxes and flowers as a loan, 
on the understanding that they would take care 
of them and keep them in good _ condition. 
Needless to say, the answers were invariably in 
the affirmative, and great was the joy of those who 
were fortunate in securing these floral adornments 
to their dwellings. Indeed, so eager was the 
demand that, to prevent widespread disappoint- 


Some 


masses 


toiling poor. 


ment, it was found necessary to obtain a second 
supply. 


The boxes containing the plants range 


AND WORKER: 
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from two feet nine inches to three feet in length. only for its object. A pan of water outside 
They are painted green, with cork facings, and the gate for passing curs; a tender care of the 
are ingeniously constructed to fit the sills of the pets in possession; a bar to all kinds of cruel 
bedroom windows of the houses without danger sport; this is what the League aims at. <A child 









of falling. The plants consist of geraniums, who cannot see a donkey over-driven, or badly 
lobelias, marguerites, marigolds, ete. Clearly, treated, without tears dimming her innocent eyes, 






this is a step in the right direction. Where the is a child who has crept very near the heart of 
daily outlook of toiling multitudes’ exhibits the Creator. A love for animals is doubtless born 






























nothing more inspiriting than a _ succession of with some people. A habit of caring for them 
“streets, streets, streets,” there must of necessity may also be cultivated. I think Christ’s words 
be other requirements than those implied by the will apply to every deed of kindness performed 
presence of “a stringent policeman.” even to an animal: * Whosoever shall give to 








PATIENT CREATURES, ‘ id, Wien 
“The League of Kindness, 
The League of lEindness. drink a cup of cold water in the name of a disciple, 
. : tty T env ss lend to 4 ise lose his 
The stubbornness of donkeys is proverbial. I verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose h 
once saw it overcome in a charming way. A Teward. 
mother donkey was backing and kicking and “The Quiver” Seats. 
howing her teeth in an alarming fashion ; sticks, We have just received the following letter from 
houting, blows. had no effect on her. Suddenly a the vicar of All Saints’, Mile End. referring to 
j “el -~ « ao ctahla a: . > fr: ny ie . 
ittle girl ran to th stable and led out the foal. the seats which have been placed in the chur 
instantly all was quiet, and the wee creature yard, under THE QUIVER Playgrounds Fund: 
otting beside its mother worked wonders. The = * er ae ; 
a ai : , o* ) “4 ce “0 “All Saints’ Vicarage, 
Lie Gaughter of the ouse Knew at ec Wha ; , ’ . 
‘ ‘ : . totes ; —_ ala * Buaton Street, Mile End, 1 
was wanted. If it be true that “6 Bo 
June 2rd, 
Ile prayeth best who loveth be3t “Dear Srir.—We are very much obliged to you 
All things both great and sinal', for the capital garden seats you sent us through 


our children should be as carefully trained in the the Kyrle Society. Our little plot of ground is in 
loving care of pets as in the habit of daily prayer. the midst of a densely populated part contiguous 
“The League of Kindness” should be recognised to Spitalfields and Whitechapel; and fresh air is 
in every home. It is similar in its working to sadly needed here.—Believe me, yours very faith 
cur own League of Compassion, but with animals fully, “J. Basi. Brust. 
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' A PROBLEM SOLVED. 
. A Prophetical Note. By the Rev. W. Preston, D.D. 





OME there are who affirm that the age of edifice ; and they will crown it. Such is the inti- 
miracles is past. Others exist who deny mation of Scripture. Here we may see the reason of 

f the possibility of any miracle whatever. their miraculous preservation as a distinct people. 
f Before the eyes of both classes of ob- They are the depositories of the mighty ultimate 
a ectors Wé in place a veritable, even a stupen- blessings which the world shall receive. Thus 
s dous miracle. We have it in the preservation declared the prophet Micah: * For a remnant of 
i of the Jewish people. Other nations, great and Jacob shall be among many nations as the dew 
ad powerful, who oppressed and ruled them have that comes from God, as the showers upon the 
iien away, but Israel has survived ; and, in spite = grass.” But when will that glorious period be ? 

of all hostility, oppression, and persecution, the When, according to promise, the Lord makes “a 
yople survive to-day, full of vitality and possessed new covenant with the House of Israel and witle 

f force and energy which are felt in many direc the House of Judah”; when He puts His “law in 

ms. In the past the few humble followers of | their inward parts and writes it in their hearts 
the despised Nazarene wrought potent victories (Jer, XXXV.); When the “veil is taken from their 

gainst proud itions. They overthrew the Pagan hearts,” and they “look on Him whom they have 

rship of haughty Rome and conquered the in pierced”; when they own, as they will, Jesus, who 

lectual pride of cultured Greece, destitute of Was crucified, as their own promised, foretold Mes 

social influence, lacking in political prestige, siah. A great glory is reserved for those who for 

vanting arms and money ; whilst to-day the hearts ages have been preserved, though ‘not numbered 

f the most powerful and enlightened nations among the nations” whither they have been driven. 

eld homage to Him who was a carpenter, a Jew, We are not to relax our efforts in missionary under 

en to Jesus tl on of David; and they venerate — takings, but let us not deceive ourselves by imagin 

those Scriptures which speak of Him and of what ing we will fully accomplish what is designed fon 

He has d fe nan’s salvation. Such stupendous Israel, ““the holy seed,” when it “shall turn to 

results as these re the outcome of what Jews, the Lord.” The Gospel is now to be preached fai 

ho in the past epted Jesus as the promised and wide ‘tas a witness to all nations,” and * then 

Messiah. ccomplished by preaching Christ cometh the end.” Our evangelistic work will be 

rucified. But what of their brethren who exist over. The faithful worker will obtain his reward: 

today? With all their aversion to idolatry (and and the long-despised Jew will step in and carry 

their eves Christians have deified a man, whom — on the great work of preaching * Jesus Christ and 

ey worship, and so become guilty of idolatry) Him crucified” which was begun at Jerusalem by 


vhat have they done to lead men from it to the their Hebrew brethren, and then successfully 
nowledge of the true and living God ? What efforts carried on by others, who, though not Jews by 
ave they made to redeem any from moral degrada- — birth, vet, being Christ's, ** are Abraham's seed, and 
tion: and to make men better and purer; toraise heirs according to the promise” (Gal. iii. 29). In 
them to a higher level from the depths of sinand — the great future designs of the Almighty respecting 


orruption ? Nothing. Yet “salvation is of the His people we learn the reason for their remarkable 
Jews.” Israel has a mission to fulfil; scattered preservation through bygone ages. 

though the Jews be amongst other nations, * The Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings 
unished for ages from their own land, wanderers — to the brightness of thy rising” (Is. Ix. 3), 


i many Jands and exposed to dire persecutions 

from time to time, they have continued a separate 

nd peculiarly distinct people. Why this mar : 

ellous preservation? Because in the elective de- THE QUIV ER 

signs of the Most High, Israel has a high purpose ORDER OF HONOURABLE SERVICE. 


tofulfil. To those Jews who believed that ** Jesus 
s the Christ was entrusted the great work of Established 1887. 


missionary enterprise. They were to “go into all PATRON : H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 


they went, and the fruits of their self-denying Tus Order is now closed for the present 
" bours are seen to-day in Christianity which is to “Ordinary” members of less than 
) stablished in the hearts of millions of the human twenty-five years’ service, but it is 
and over a large portion of our globe, The still open free to domestic servants 
ugelising of the world by the agency of Jews of both sexes who have served for 
s Jehovah's design. The prophecy is emphatic fiventy-five years or longer intheir present situations. 
the “earth shall be full of the knowledge of Eligible applicants will receive the Certificate 

e Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” Exist- and Badge of the Order. 
" ing missionary agency will not accomplish this. The forms of application may be obtained by 
rh Another agency will be called on to effect it. Israel's any reader on enclosing a stamped addressed 





in mission, Which began when * the day of Pentecost envelope to the *“ Editer of Tur Quiver, La Belle 
as vas fully come,” has not yet been fulfilled, but it will Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.” These 
is surely come to pass. The Jews are being reserved forms must be carefully filled in, and then signed 
h for a future great and active part. They (humanly — by the employer and countersigned by a Minister 


Speaking) laid the foundation of the Christian of Religion. 
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THE LEAGUE OF COMPASSION. 


Ovr League is still steadily growing in numbers 
and, we hope, also in inthuence—for the member 
ship roll now stands at 


56,511, 


an increase of nearly 5,000 during the month. 
Some of ovr members have been particularly 
busy of late, and, in addition to the £5 Prize 


already awarded, we have the pleasure to announce 


that Book Prizes to the value of One Guinea lave 
been awarded to 
EpitH JOHNSON, Great Yarmouth, and 
VroLet NORMAN, Peckham, 
each having obtained over one thousand new 
members, 
These special Guinea Prizes are still offered at 
present under the same conditions, whilst to 
those who obtain five hundred new members 
300k Prize to the value of ten and sixpence 
will be given until further notice, 


of the Membership Forms for en 
supplied on applica 
QuIVER, La Beile 


numbet 
members will he 
the Editor of Tri 
Sauvage, London, E.C. 
N.! The Prize for 
members will be withdraw. 
to the above-mentioned Special Prizes, 


4 

\ny 
rolling new | 
tion to 
2 


hundred new 


Ist; 


enrollir gy one 


August 


2 
>. 
but, 


e on 











in addition 
the certificate for ten members and medal for fifty 
will continu > be gi 
“THE QUIVER” 
(BASED ON THE INTERNATIC 
QUESTIONS 

199. What was one of the great difficultics which at 
tended the conversion of heathens to Christianity ? 

110. What was St. Paul's advice to the Christian con 
verts at Corinth concerning tt intercourse wit! thy 
heathen 

111. Quote a pazsage from Paul's Epistle to the 
Corinthians in which he shows that mere almsziving 
is not charity 

2. What are the three gr gifts which St. Paul 
te us God | ven to in 
Where St. Pa | While staying at 
Ie phesu 

114. What remarkable aitesiation did God give to the 

ith of St. Paul's preaching at Ephesus? 

115. What is known of the tensple of Diina at Ephesus ? 

iii. What illustration have we of the etticacy of = 
Pa ~ preaching at Ephesus and in Asia Minor? 

ii7. What r does St. Paul Isy down as to the duty 

ilmsgiving ? 

lis. Quote a passage from =". Paul's Epistle to the 
Thessalonians wherein he shows that no idle man can be 
a true Christian 

119. In what words does St. Paul teach the Roman 
converts the du’ y of constant prayel 

120. What golden rule does Paul give for man 

inee in his social intercourse with others ? 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 864. 


the fact that the Jews were allowed to have 
towns of Athens, Thessalonica, Berea 


1). 1 


From 
synagogues in the 
etc. (Acts xvii. 1 
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THE SEPTEMBER QUIVER 
Opens with a fully illustrated article on the 
origin and work of The Salvation Army, by it, 
founder, General Booth, and is followed by other 
illustrated papers on “Sunday in Jersey,” by the 
Dean of Jersey ; ‘Poverty in Gloves,” hy T. Sparrow: 
“The Story of Lindisfarne,” by the Rev. W. y. 
Johnston. ‘The Rev. Professor Bernard, D.D., ani 
the Rev. J. H. Jowett contribute sermons; and the 
number also includes four compete stories entitled 
“A Missionary Hero,” ** The Lull of the Waves. 


“Tat T’rat,” and * Kitty's Red Petticoat.” 
THE QUIVER FUNDS. 

List of contributions received from May 20th 

1897, up to and including June 80th, 1897, Sub 

scriptions received after this date will be a 


knowledged next month: 

For “The Quiver” Waifs’ Fund: A Glasgow Mother 
(85th donation), Is.; J. J. E., Govan (115th donation), ds, 
Jubilee Gift, £1 


For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: Jubilee Gift, £1: An Trish 


Girl, 7s. 6d.: Tom, 2s.; E. E. B., 2s. 6d.; Anon., 2s. 6d: 
T., 33. 6d. : M. EF. N., 2s. 6d.: also 103. from Isa, sent direct 
For The Indian Famine Fund: Jubilee Gift, £1: 
kk. W. Greenwood, 2s. 
For The Armenian Relief Fund: Jubilee Gift, £8 


For The Indian Leper Famine Fund: Jubilee Gift, £1 

For The Children's Country Holiday Fund: RB. i. 
Ys.: A Constant Reader, 63.: Inasmuch, also Ws 
from 8. Holditch, sent direct. 
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BIBLE CLASS. 


INAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


. Jason, who became one of St. Pauls 
coinpanions at Rome (Acts xvii. 6; Rom. xvi. 21). 

“©, That they were a well-educated and religious people, 
who made a daily study of the Scriptures (Acts xvii. ll). 

100. The Epicureans held that the world was made by 
chance, denied the immortality of the soul, and con 
sidered that man’s happiness could only be found i: 
the gratification of the appetites of the flesh. The Stoies 


afterwards 


believed in the existence of a God, but held that all 

human affairs were controlled by Fate (Acts xvii. 18 
1, St. Paul says, “Ye men of Athens, I perceiv 
hat in all things ye are too superstitious,’ or over 


an opinion confirmed by Josephus and other 


writers (Acts xvii, 22: Josephus, Cont. Apion., ii. 10). 


religious 


102. ** We are also His offspring”—a quotation taken 
probably from the writings of Aratu ind Clean‘hus 
both of whom use the words quoted by St. Paul (Acts 


XVii. 28 


103. Dionysius the Areopagite, one of the Athenian 

idges (Acts xvii. 34 

1O4. St. Paul shook his raiment against them—an act 
similar to that of Nehemiah—-by which he declared 
God's judgment against the people (Acts xviii. 6; Nehe 
iniah v. 13). 

105. Crispus. the chief ruler of the synagogue (Acts 
xviii. 8, and 1 Cor. i. 14). 


105. God appeared to St. Paul by a vision, and assured 


success in his 


Lim of safety from his enemies and of 
work (Acts xviii. 9, 10). 
107. From St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians and 


1 Thess. iv. 13—18). 
of events at 
iv. 15-1). 


‘Thessalonians (1 Cor. xv. 12, ete.: 
108. A revelation concerning the order 
the time of the final resurrection (1 Thess. 























THE RETURN. 


5y MARCUS STONE, R.A 





XUM 














Work in Which 


THE STORY 


By General 


Y interest in the Army cannot 
but be considerable since it 





has pleased God to cause it 
to spring out of my labours 
for Him; and 
lowed me to see it 
sO rapidly during the short 
period of time it has been in existence, | 
am full of hope that He will continue to 
increasingly useful in the future. 


having al- 
extend 


make it 


Perhaps it may be best for me to ex- 
plain brietly how the work first came into 
existence, to describe its present dimen 
sions and chief characteristics, and then to 
vive my easons for believing that it has 
wfore it a future even more wonderful than 

hing in its past or present experience. 


OF THE SALVATION 


| am _ Interested. 


ARMY. 
Booth. 


A yreater mistake cannot very well be 
than to that l 
my own mind a plan for the construction 
of the Salvation Army as it at 


exists, and then deliberately 


made assume formed in 
present 
set myself to 
the task of reducing it to an aecomplishee 
fact. At the age of fifteen, when I 
myself brought to look upon the 
of the lost as the most 
possible in life, and for some twenty years 
onwards, [ was continually 


Was 
salvation 
desirable object 


impressed with 


the absurd conduct of ministers who, while 
professing to desire the salvation of the 
unchristianised multitudes, contined — their 


repeating the 
delighted to 
majority ot the 


energies to 


Gospel to 


audiences which hear it, 


while the vast proprrteat Oa 
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A South 








African 
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never heard it at = all. But how were 
these multitudes who never entered any 
place of worship to be made first hearers 
and then doers of the Word? 
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Bet ween the people who like to sit 
in perfect stillness by the hour listen. 
ing to solemn and erudite readings and 
discoursings, and the vast multitude who 








SOME: 





TYPICAL 


Even as a boy I had been accustomed, 
with companions like-minded, to hold meet 
ings in streets and _ cottages, with some 
measure ot success, and it Was therefore 


quite clear to me that something could be 
outside the pale of the ordinary 
operations. But every effort 
afterwards on 


done 
ecclesiastical 
that I saw for 
the part of the 
this line 
ineffective in the 

Nothing | 


crowd in the 


many years 
Christian organisations on 
paintully small and 
Vast 


seemed to me 
presence of the 
was easier than 


necessity. knew 


to gather a street by the 
presentation of the Gospel in such song or 
speech as the people could understand. 
But what then [ found it was utterly im 
possible to lead the outside crowd into the 


} 


sol mn assemblies oT thy 


habitual worshipper 











DANISH OFFICERS. 
look upon religion as an intolerably dull, 
melancholy affair, there was a great gulf, 


which I saw no way to bridge. 

And so incapable did I feel myself, as a 
“regular minister,” of that gulf 
that, with the exception of a few instances 


crossing 


which only increased my dissatisfaction, I 
just went on for twenty years preaching 
to the one class, while my heart  con- 


tinually longed to get at the other; and 


when I did reach these unchurched crowds 
it seemed to be almost by accident. 
Having agreed to take a fortnight’s 


preaching services in a tent erected in a 
disused burial ground in Mile End _belong- 
ing to the Friends, and then having 


hold 


therewith on a 


meetings 10 
waste 


commenced to open-alt 


connection piece of 
































side of the Mile End 
n with the Whitechapel 


Road, 


Road, 


, 
ground 


at its 
I found vself in possession ot the very 
audiences | ul been longing for. Then, 

he good providence of God, the tent 
as b down, and we were compelled 
» seek shelter. We must have a 
meeting-} f neal enough to our present 
sphere I yperations to enable us to gather 
the same owd It could not be a_ place 


ff wors d there was no alternative 
but to fa back upon rooms and halls 
sed for tirely different purposes. After 
many m hs’ labour in such seemingly 
unsuitab places for religious services as a 
dancing-roo 1 covered skittle-ground, an 
old rag-shed, nd the like, we gravitated 
by o God good hand upon 
is into permanent headquarters, 


en a notorious public 
“ The 


situated in the 


wi ich ha iD 
den, 


juse and gambling 
Eastern Star, 
most public thoroughfare of the 
Eastern population, while for 
Sunday services we got 
sion of the East London Theatre. 

[ had found out that the open 
air crowd could without difficulty 
be got building on a 


Sundav of the sort 


pe ISSES 





into a 
they were 
accustomed to Trequent on a 


provided the 


week-day, services 


there were of a similar character 


eld out of doors. 
still more 
Nothing | 


could divest me 


to those | 
And I 


valuable 


made a 
discovery. 
could do as yet 
of the taint of being a “ parson 

that is, a superior sort of person 
who could not be regarded = as 
being on the same plane of exist 
ence with the utterly irreligious 
classes whom I wished to capture, 
and as therefore unable to under 
stand their situation or grasp the 


dificulties that beset: them in 


any attempt at 
and Christian life. 


living a «ood 
By announce 
ing as my topics current events 
such as “ The 
tainly might attract 
“didn’t want no 
nothink o’ that, 


them, I li 


Derby,” ete., [ cer 
he arers who 
sermons nor 
and, having got 
oht be able to surprise 


and interest them still further, 
and win a certain number over 
to my sid But whether outdoors or in, I 


make them feel 
really one of themselves, after 


could not 


fol¢ " 
felt as though | 


that ] se 


WwW) not let the 


| = 
men belonging to their 


/ 
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own class whom I believed to be truly con- 


verted speak as well as myself ? They 


might not know much of theology, might 
even quote texts that no version of the 


Scriptures contained, and use language that 
would make the 
but they 
needed to hear, 


chureh-goer shiver, 
could say just what the 
what the crowd could under 


stand, and which no clergyman or missionary 


average 
crowd 


could ever de lare. 
what 


fought 


You all 


with ver, an 


* Look here, chaps. knows 


I ve been. | ve drunk 
with yer, and played up all manner o’ games 
with ver ; but now, thank God! I’ve chucked 
it all up, an’ I’m going on quite different. 
missus can tell yer, 


l’m a new man, as my 


an’ as the children knows what’s at home. 


GENERAL 


BOOTH, 


thea Th Neloa ‘ sv tle el rd, be 


and He'll 
man as’ll come to Him 
Him the same as what I did three 
Effingham Theatre.” 


An’ it’s God what has done it, 
do the same for any 
and ask 


months ago in the 





GOO THI 





that a few such words from a man 


in fustian would be a most powerful auxiliary 


I saw 


to my own appeals, forming a captivating 
a convineing application to 
such 


introduction, or 


addresses Indeed, a number ot 


my 
testimonies would not only occasionally 
render any address of mine unnecessary, but 


take its place with greater effect, securing a 
thoughtful hearing, and convincing the crowd 


that it was possible to do right and serve 
God, and yet 
earn your liv- 
ing in “the 
East-End.” 
And why 
should not the 
‘missus ” have 
a \\ ord too ! 
Her voice had 


heard in 
the street often 


been 
enough, when 
she was trying 
to convinee her 
staggering hus 
band otf the 
error of his 
Ways, as they 
returned night 
atte! night 
empty pocket 
ed to the little 
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Thus almost everything connected with the 
mission now known as “The Salvation Army” 
and took shape without any previous 
design on part. In wmstance after in- 
stance I only recognised in the thing done a 
reproduction ot something which | had read 
the Acts of the Apostles and 
viewed as a ideal. What did the 
whole mission amount to but the gathering 
first of all merely 

curious, — then 
~ pricked to 
the heart” by 
the power of 
God’s own 
Spirit, and 


yrew 
my 


about in 


long lost 


, 
crowd, 


tovether of a 


then erying 
out, = What 
must I do to 
be saved ?” and 
then, after 
realising the 
CONSCIOUS pos 
session ot the 
mercy they 
had sought, 
becoming wit 
nesses to. all 
around them 
in their own 
tongue (and 


afterwards to 





dirty room they the uttermost 
called “ home.” part of — the 
Why should earth) of the 
she , not tell power of Jesus 
how the grace Christ to de 
of God had liver and bless 
changed the all who call 
little hell into upon Him ? 
a little heaven ? As the work 
Very often, vrew and ex- 
too 7 the tended to vari 
*“ missus ” or ————— ous districts of 
her “gal” A NORWEGIAN RECRUIT. the East-End, 
could sing zy (Photo: W. and A.M. Fry, bright it was abso 
solo; not in lutely neces- 


the style of the Italian Opera certainly, but 
in that shrill ballad tone that all the rattle of 
‘buses and carts could not entirely drown, and 
which audiences such as we gather out of doors 
and in the halls both admire and understand. 

No religious that date would 
sanction the use of such “ignorant and un 
learned” witnesses for Christ. But standing 
very much alone, [I had the advantage of 
being able to do as I liked, and when any 
novelty I tried produced the result I 
aiming at I systematised the use of it 
future repetition and service elsewhere. 


society at 


Was 


for 





sary to adopt seme particular form of 
organisation; and not knowing much of any 
that had in the past been adapted to the con- 
trol of a religious movement amongst the 
poor, other than that of Methodism, I tried 
to apply that system. T soon found, however, 
that the “new wine” could not be stored in 
“old bottles.” l that the application 


of all sorts of examinations, voting and com- 


Saw 


mitteeing, appointments, and the like, to 
men and women the majority of whom 
could only read with difficulty, and who 


could) not discuss without risk of quarrelling, 
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Work IN 


must needs produce either a discouraging, ob- 
structive result or lead to division and disturb- 
ance. So, after more than enough experience, 
I just dropped all that system of management 


in favour of the ‘military ” régime. 


The result at once proved so thoroughly 
satisfactory trom every point ot view that 
all who understood the object otf our 
mission, and took any active’ share in 


promoting it rejoiced to leave behind for 
ever the voting system and to accept (with 
all its 
had planned 


found to be 


which no one 
beforehand, but which 
the indispensable 
to rapid and universal progress. 


defects) an absolutism 
every 
one soon 
preliminary 


It was not until after thirteen years ot 
really earnest fighting that the mission had 
$0 assuredly discovered the best road to 
victory as to be ready to adopt the name 
and the system of an army. But, once 
this was done, we found the ratio of our 
success almost overwhelmingly increased. 
Vast multitudes who had never felt any 
interest whatever in a mission crowded to 
see what the new “ Army” could mean. 
Public - houses were actually emptied, 
places of amusement deserted, and very 


soon in all directions we found ourselves 
not only the objects of this curiosity, but 
face to face with an amount of opposition 


that we had never before imagined possible. 
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AN ENTHUSIASTIC( 


WORKER, 


(Phot 1. E. Redman, Clerkenwell Road, BC) 


It is not too much to say that before 
the Salvation Army had been at work 
four years under that name—that is, by 
the middle of 18&82—the eyes of the whole 


country spoke of 
us—generally in a favourable sense—in their 
Visitation addresses, and the House 
of Lords. The continu- 
ally, and sometimes in a very fair manner 


were upon us. Bishops 
even in 


Press discussed us 


also. But at the. same time prosecutions 
in connection with our open-air work 
rained down upon us. During that one 


vear 755 of our people were either im- 
prisoned by the authorities or seriously 
maltreated by mobs because of their per- 


meetings out of doors. 
helped us, perhaps 
ourselves did, 
but the 


sistence in holding 
All these 
more than anything we 
only the 


sympathy, of persons of " every class. 


persecutions 
even 
to secure not attention, 
In one respect especially we were assisted 


by these scenes of tumult and opposition. 


There are a yreat many men who, what- 
ever their own character or conduct may 
be, delight especially in seeing anything 
like “a row,” or looking into any subject 
involving a dispute. Thousands of such 
men—who would never have attended a 


how it had 
the fun,” as 


religious meeting, no matter 


been advertised—came to “ see 
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they would call it, of an attagk upon the 
Salvationists, thus aftlording us the desired 
opportunity for bringing before them—with 
remarkable results in many the one 
subject which they most wished to avoid. 
Nothing, however, could be farther from 
the truth than the idea that the 
Army arose amidst, and was largely helped 
by, these extraordinary scenes, we depended 
such or 


cases 


because 


either then or now mainly upon 
any other description of excitement — for 
success. I have gone at some length into 


these details of our early days, in the hope 


that some who may never have understood 
the matter before may see how naturally 
the movement has grown out of the 
multiplication of simple efforts for the 


spread of the Gospel such as might be 


put forth by truly earnest men and women 


anywhere and at any time. Our reliance 
has always been, and remains to-day, upon 
the presentation, in the plainest possible 


ignorant or neglectful of 
its elementary truths 


those 
such ot 


manner, to 
religion, of 


as cannot fail deeply to impress anyone 
who, even for a short time only, gives 
them due attention. We think that endless 


controversies would be avoided, could men 
be induced first of all earnestly to deal with 
those practical questions which Christ and 
His apostles constantly to have 
pressed upon all their hearers. 

In glancing at the measure of our success, 


seem sO 


suppose we confine our view, in the first place, 
to the United Kingdom. Should I not have 
sufficient ground for untold gratitude 
I only able to look upon the Christian work 


were 


established in my native land as the result 
of an entire lifetime, rather than of only 
half that period! We have now in. this 
country alone more than 4,690 — officers 

that is, men and women entirely set apart 
for, engaged in, and maintained for, the 
purpose of guiding and controlling — this 
movement. These conduct more than 


24 000 public services for old and = young, 


outdoors and lil, everi week, OY say a 
col 


And 


: - 
xood prov idence 


and a 
with 


million 
nection 


quarter vear, in 
1,500 
why, in the 


these 


per 
meeting-places. 
| cannot see 
of God, any might 


one of stations 


not itself become the nucleus and = starting 
point of a work as large as the Salvation 
Army is now, if by any means it could 
everywhere else be extinguished to-morrow. 

And why should the work accomplished 
in one country not be repeated, and even 


The 
and conditions of various peoples, of course, 


differ 


exceeded, i l another f circumstances 


widely, and what may be a_ most 


THE QUIVER. 














acceptable form of service in one land 
may be quite impossible in another. But 
the Army has already become much stronger 
in numbers, influence, and, power for good 
outside than it be said ‘to be inside 
this country, as, in addition to 4,690 British 
have 7,509 working 
other countries, and 


can 
ollicers, we otticers 
amongst forty races, 
colonies. 

It would naturally be out of the question— 
nay, quite impossible-—for me to trace in this 
paper the history of our advance into each 
and it is wholly un 

the task of justifying 
it, because, when once it been proved 
that the Army be of man- 
kind in general, it must needs be our duty, 
whether circumstances favour the attempt 
or not, to forward into every other 
land where any considerable portion of its 
population is found unsaved. We have not 


countries, 


attempt 


of these 
necessary to 
has 


can service to 


press 


yet discovered the country, and __ scareely 
the city or district, where we were not at 
first assured that the Army could not 
possibly be of use; but we find human 


nature all the world over pretty much alike. 

In the British Colonies we have had the 
nearest approach to a general welcome, not- 
withstanding that there has been no re 
laxation amidst those extremely democratic 
populations of our thoroughly — military 


system of government. Perhaps no small 


share of our popularity in those far 
countries has been the admitted presence 
everywhere of “the prodigal boy.” At 
any rate, both Governments and __ peoples 


have heartily testified to the usefulness of 
our work, in nearly every instance  subsi- 
dising by grants of public money our social 
operations, and from the city to 
the farthest hut “up country” our uniform 
are wel- 


cCTOW led 


is recognised and = our services 
comed. 
In the United our welcome has 


generally had to be earned first, but it has 


States 


then been at least as hearty as we have 
received anywhere else. 

In the leading countries of Europe 
our work is now. established, with good 
prospects in some cases of an amount of 


ultimate suecess even beyond that attained 


in Great Britain. The need is vastly 
ereater, there being so many cities where 
there is night after night absolutely no 
place of public worship open after the 


people have concluded their daily toil. Why 
England should have paid so little attention 


to Continental mission work, I have not 
been able to understand. Nobody thinks 
of arguing that no home fission work 
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should be done in Great Britain because 
there are so many properly established 
churches. The fact that there is a large 


majority of non-churchgoers is quite enough 
to encourage the multiplication of all sorts 


of this class of effort. Why should not 
that same argument hold good where the 
non-church-goer is French, German, Dutch, 


Belgian, Italian, or Russian’ 

What I have myself witnessed recently in 
Scandinavia, Germany, Holland, Italy, and 
Switzerland, is enough to satisfy any man 
that we have only to press forward to attain 
amongst the working people of all those lands 
beyond anything that has as 

elsewhere. Of course, the 
language ditliculty makes it impossible to 
use the Salvation soldier of nation for 
the good of another as largely as we could 


a success fat 
yet been seen 


one 


wish. But as the progress of education 
more and more diminishes this hindrance, 


why should not the fervent faith and love 
of one people be used for the spiritual good 


of another? If the poor little Salvation 
Army has been able in only fifteen years 
(dating from the despatch of my _ eldest 


establish on the 
stations under the 
what might not 


France) to 
mission 
otticers, 


daughter to 
Continent 576 
care of 2,245 





MIssSIONARY IN 


MAHRATIA, INDIA, 
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in the same time by the 
united forces of Christendom ! 

In these days of continual intercourse 
between continent and continent no Christian 
the condition of 


have been done 


nation can afford to regard 


another with indifference. The irreligion of 
Chicago and St. Louis must be fought in 
Hamburg and Munich. Our English cities 


will become totally indifferent to the wor- 
ship of God if Christians do not lift up 
the crucified Saviour everywhere. 


And I argue from the Christian to the 
heathen lands. The mere thought of Asia 


adding more heathen and Mohammedans to 
the world by birth every year than the entire 
population of England is -appalling to any 
thoughtful disciple of Christ. But we have 
found it is at least as easy to get a wor. 
shipper of idols or devils in India to admit 
his lost state as to wring a similar confession 


from a decent and law-abiding European. 
We have already got our Indian work 


mostly under native leadership, and I cannot 
see why the very same processes of discipline 
which gave the Gospel so rapid an extension 
in the East in the early days of its history 
should not be repeated in our times. I am 
convinced, from personal observation of the 
present results of our work in India, that all 
that is necessary is an uprising of Christian 


energy and love great enough to meet the 
emergency. 

With regard to what is generally called 
our Social Work I purposely say little in 
this brief account of the Army, lest this 


development should (as has often been the 
case) cause the work from which it 
springs, and on which it depends, to be lost 
sight of by criticising friends. I may say, 
however, that from the very first 
our mission in Whitechapel we felt the need 
of doing something for the bodies as well as 


greater 


days of 


for the souls of those around us. And as 
we have had opportunity we have added 
agency to agency, till we have in various 


some 322 


countries rescue homes, criminal 
refuges, shelters, workshops, food depots, slum 
posts, and farm colonies, in which last year 
we helped the bodies and souls of upwards 
of five million persons. Holding fast to the 
principle that the great object in every case 
where it is desired to assist those in need or 
degradation is so to change the character 
that they shall be ready and able to work 
have already 


out their own salvation, we 
got all those institutions into so nearly a 
self-supporting condition that they can be 


carried on with only an annual subsidy of 
a few thousand pounds from the benevolent. 
Therefore, here again we can see no reason 
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helpless man or 


. ‘ 
in Greenland, or purpose, how can we help looking ever for 





Some Coloured Officers from 


Iter and the opportunity to earn real power of the Gospel, how could we let 
any of the problems, or doubts, or criticisms 
We are certain that 
Jesus Christ will vet prove Himself equal to 
the subduing of every storm and the satisfy 


to climb to a position of 
und virtuous independence. 


solved to go forward, fighting sin and misery 
and hell, and glorifying His Name 
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Rev. Walter Han- 
bury had gone out 
as a missionary into 
the interior of South 
Africa with his wife 
and his little daugh- 
ter, Lily Hanbury, 
a young child of 
about four or five years 
old. People said to him 
that it was rash to take 
such treasures into so dangerous a place: 
but people’s advice did not have much 
weight with him. In the first place, he 
could not help himself in the matter. 
His wife insisted on coming, and would 
have the child with her. And in face 
of her earnest and oft-repeated wish, 
how could he go contrary? In _ the 
second place, he had a firm and _ vivid 
reliance on the goodness and good _ pro- 
vidence of God, and felt supremely 
assured that Frances, his beloved wife. 
and little Lily. his daughter, were as 
safe amid the wilds of Africa as if he 
had left them at home in the little 
Nottingham rectory, which he had given 
up in order to devote himself to a life 
spent in labouring for Jesus. 

“Ts not the same God everywhere ? 
Will He not watch over you, my dear ? 
And in the good cause in which we are 
embarked. His merey can more conspicu- 
ously be shown than in the quiet serenity 
of country life. where many a soul slides 
along year after year without viewing 
the finger of God in anything.” 

“Then what a help I shall be to vou, 
Walter,” put in his wife. 

* A help, indeed, and my right hand.” 
replied the young missionary. ‘* We are 
better together, dear, than parted.” 

And so, hand in hand, Walter Hanbury 
and his dear wife Frances and his little 
daughter Lily had all sailed away in the 
great ship Martellosa to Africa, and 
after enduring many hardships in their 
way up the country, were settled at last 
in the negro settlement of Nagy-Walfa, 
the centre and capital of a semi-civilised 
tribe. 


A MISSIONARY HERO. 


By J. F. Rowbotham, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Solomon Built Him an House,” Etc, 


















Here had Mr. Hanbury taken his sta- 
tion, agreeably to the plan sketched out 
for him by the missionary society which 
had sent him out. He had built himself 
a house of cane and wood with his own 
hands, with a garden for Lily to rm 
about in, and three or four rooms and a 
well-thatched kitchen for Mrs. Hanbury 
to reign supreme in, and a fence to keep 
the wild animals out, and a_=run for 
their geese and poultry. 

By dint of his energetic labours among 
the Makolimmi tribe—for this was the 
name of the negroes whose capital was 
Nagy-Walfa he introduced the gentle- 
hess and peace of Christianity gradually 
into all their lives. Various degrading 
customs were abolished one after an- 
other: the attention of the natives was 
turned to agriculture and commerce 
rather than to conquest and _ spoil; 
labour was employed and paid for; and 
the condition of the tribe year by year 
gradually approached that of their white 
ieighbours to the south, whose nearest 
settlement was about a hundred miles 
away. 

Mr. Hanbury had occasion one day to 
visit that settlement which was named 
Albert Town--and started on horseback 
one Monday morning, promising to be 
back in a few days at the farthest. 
Having conducted his business at Albert 
Town, he returned home to Nagy-Walfa, 
and found the peaceful settlement a 
heap of ruins, the ground covered with 
the dead and dying, and his own house 
blackened and charred, with no signs of 
his wife or his daughter to be seen any- 
where. Distracted with agony at what 
he found, Walter Hanbury flew from 
person to person, making inquiries, until 
he gradually learnt an explanation of 
the mysterious and tragic devastation. 

The Malacowlis. a distant tribe, of 
singular ferocity and lawlessness, who 
were ruled by a barbarous chief Temooto, 
had, said the few survivors, made a raid 
on Nagy-Walfa, slaughtered everybody 
they could find, driven off the cattle, 
and among the rest carried off Mrs. 
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Hanbury and the little child into cap- 
tivity, where death was the least of the 
horrors Which they might expect. 

“Alas!” exclaimed the missionary. 
striking his breast. “I. who set out a 
few days ago, leaving a smiling home 
and a happy family behind me, have 
arrived back, to find terrible, crushing 
ruin fallen on my house, and all that I 
held dear outraged and destroyed! 
What am I to do? What to do? 
Are these the sorrows that I have to 
hear for the sake of Jesus? If so, I must 
bear them with equanimity. But surely 
these are extraordinary sorrows—trials 
far above the lot of ordinary men! 
Surely our blessed Lord never meant 
that His service should imply such fell. 
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such utter anguish and broken-hearted- 
ness! What to do! What to do!” 

The idea was quite idle that anything 
like rescue could be attempted. The 
friendly tribe of Makolimmi themselves 
were beyond the line of English settle- 
ments, while the hostile Malacowlis lived 
nearly three or four hundred miles 
farther away in the interior. There was 
no protection, no indemnity, no rescue, 
no defence! Nothing but a blank wall of 
hopeless sorrow, and an _ imagination 
tortured to death about his dear ones, 
without being able to reach out a hand 
to save them from insult, ruin, and 
destruction. 

For days, for weeks, the missionary 
went about the settlement with his head 
on his breast, his hands folded, speech- 
less, brooding—the image of despair. The 
survivors of the “raid of Temooto ”—for 
so Was the onslaught called—began gradu- 
ally to recover from their wounds, their 
dejection, their ruin; but Walter Hanbury 
never recovered. Little by little the 
charred and blackened ruins of the settle- 
ment were replaced by new houses, 
gardens began to be cultivated, and 
smiling faces were once more seen in 


course of time in 
the lanes and 
ways of Nagy- 
Walfa. But the 
mnissionary’s house was never 
replaced: no spade ever 
turned the soil. now a mass 
of ill-favoured weeds where 
Lily used to sing and her 
mother was wont to sit in 
the = sunshine. And the 
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missionary was never known to smile 
again. He said he had smiled for the 
last time when he kissed his wife and 
little daughter, and bade them good-bye, 
previous to riding over to Albert Town, 
the return from whence had_ brought 
such tragedy. 

Time wore on, and he heard beyond 
doubt that his two loved ones were dead: 
and he thanked God for it—thanked 
Him that their sufferings and indignities 
were at last over, and that they had 
departed hence to a heavenly home, 
where suffering would be no more. 

The news of their death, which he had 
long expected, did not so much prostrate 
him as bring him to a high and _ sub- 
lime resolution. He resolved to seek the 
barbarous tribe which had inflicted such 
a blow on his domestic peace and on all 
that he held dear on this earth, and, if 
possible, preach the true religion to them 
and bring them to Jesus. 

When he announced his intention to 
the friendly negroes with whom he lived, 
they heard him at first with incredulity. 
Then they warned him of the madness 
of the undertaking. 

“The Malacowlis 
they said. ‘* Every 
of human heads, and the chief Temooto 
adorns his hut with the skulls of the 
slain. They are more fierce than lions, 
and more revengeful than wolves. Do 
not seek them, O Hambo ” (it thus 
they were accustomed name him). 
*Do not seek them, unless you would add 
your own death to that of your wife and 
daughter and of the many hundreds of 
this tribe whom Temooto and his braves 
have slaughtered in cruel death.” 

But it was in vain to persuade the 
ecstatic soul of the missionary, and, tak- 
ing provisions for the journey in a 
wallet only, and his staff. and his Bible, 
he commenced a pilgrimage through tribe 
after tribe, until at last, after great 
privations—though having received much 
kindness the way—he reached the 
land of the dreaded Malacowlis. 

Here everything changed. He still pur- 
sued his way, but at every step he was 
exposed to insult, to menace and danger, 
and at last was seized by a band of 
blacks, and with every species of in- 
dignity was carried, or rather dragged, 
into the king’s presence. 

Mr. Hanbury had entered on his cam- 
paign of proselytism with no very decided 


great braves,” 
brave has a string 


are 


Was 


to 


on 
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plan. <All that he had resolved on was 
to employ boldness rather than cunning, 
and to use every opportunity to instil 
into these wild hearts the precepts and 
the doctrines of the Bible. 

Finding himself, therefore, in the king's 
presence, he addressed him forthwith :— 

* And thou, O King Temooto, art the 
man who hast killed my wife and child, 
and barbarously ravaged the village 
where they dwelt. I have come to bring 
the justice of the Lord upon thee. In 
the Name of my God, I denounce thee for 
thy crime, and I call on thee to repent 
and acknowledge the only true God ere 
it be too late.” 

The only reply which the king vouch- 
safed to this appeal was to order him 
to be more tightly bound, and _ to ask 
advice of the medicine-men what ought 
to done with him. It happened that 
once a year a “Great Sacrifice,” as it 
was called, was held in their tribe, the 
victim being the most celebrated captive 
who had been taken during the year in 
war. A royal prisoner had been reserved 
for Temooto’s triumph and the * Great 
Sacrifice,” but the unexpected appearance 
of “the English medicine-man”—for by 
such name was Mr. Hanbury known 
among them—-made it a most appropriate 
and natural substitution that he should 
be offered the victim instead of the 
captive king. 

And it agreed. 
deputed to carry out the 
for the ‘Great Sacrifice” were informed 
that the white man would be entrusted 
to them, instead of the royal prisoner, 
and that they must treat him 
ingly with that end in view. 

The process of * treatment” alluded to 
consisted in various privations and _ tor- 
tures unnecessary to mention, and in 
the solitary confinement of — the 
wretched captive, until the day of the 
‘Great Sacrifice” arrived. 

Walter Hanbury, bandied 
barbarous hand to another, and subjected 
first to this indignity, then to that, had 
never ceased to exhort any savage with 
whom he came in contact to repent and 
believe, though in every single it- 
stance his words were received with 
shouts of ridicule, and he was pronounced 
‘‘a mad dervish,” ‘a raving fellow. 

utterances nobody need attend 
to.” He had determined, however, 02 
the day of the “Great Sacrifice” to make 
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a striking denunciation of idolatry, and 
to die in a manner calculated to leave 
a signal impression on the tribe, and to 
be a great testimony to the Gospel. He 
had heard that he was to be bound to 
a stake and then burnt to death; and 
from the midst of the flames he vowed 
his voice should be heard invoking the 
Name of Jesus. With such heroic 
thoughts as these he consoled himself 
during the long hours of his captivity, 
comparing his fate to that of the martyrs 
of early times, or to that of the prophets 
of old, who received such signal oppor- 
tunities of testifying to the power of the 
Almighty. 

The day of the * Great Sacrifice” at 
length drew on, and the total tribe of 
the Malacowlis, from the farthest confines 
of their territory, assembled at Malahani, 
in order to witness the long-looked-for 
and great event. The stake, surrounded 
by palm logs and dried brushwood, was 
raised in the centre of the square, and 
to the beating of tom-toms and the hide- 
ous howling of a procession of medicine- 
men the English missionary was led to the 
place of sacrifice. and bound fast to it. 

King Temooto, along with the captive 
king, now released from prison and ad- 
vanced to a certain degree of dignity 
among the tribe, sat in front of the pile, 
surrounded by his guards and all the 
grandees of the tribe. It was his function 
to bid the pile be lighted, and to choose 
the exact moment when the unfortunate 
sufferer should be launched into another 
world. Sitting on the great palm-tree 
chair which served as a throne, in front 
of the stake, he resolved to regale himself 
and his friends first with a cross-examina- 
tion of the white medicine-man, and with 
making him look conspicuously foolish in 
the eyes of the common people. 

* Now. white man,” said King Temooto, 
“since you are bound to the stake, from 
which you cannot escape, bid your God 
to aid you--your God, who aided you so 
well in protecting your wife and daughter, 
whom I have destroyed.” 

“Monster in human shape.” retorted 
Walter Hanbury from the pile, “ it is 
hot thus that my God should be judged. 
Doubtless for some wise purpose He 
permits these tortures and this death of 
me 
* Oho!” 
purpose 
He allowed 


laughed the king: ‘‘a wise 
indeed ! For a wise purpose 
your 


beautiful wife to be 
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ill-treated and slain by me and my 
tribe!” 

The missionary, despite the strong re- 
straints of Christian resignation which 
he had laid upon himself, could not hear 
this ribaldry unmoved. He _ struggled 
with his bonds, attempting to break free 
and rush forward at the king; but all in 
vain. His strenuous efforts were only 
received with loud shouts of laughter by 
the onlookers. The bonds held him as 
securely as iron fetters. 

“Is it thus that your God teaches you 
patience ?” scoffed the king. 

*He would have me show patience, 
but I am too weak to do so,” replied the 
missionary. 

* If He is so strong to aid you, call upon 
Him to extinguish the fire which I now 
will raise around you. Show us if He is 
a powerful God—more powerful than any 
of ours—by the way that He quells this 
conflagration.” 

How devoutly the missionary wished 
that he had the power, which resided 
with the prophets of old, of calling down 
fire from heaven to blast the impious 
crew, or of summoning the rain to quench 
the blaze which they made around him. 
For a moment he felt so intoxicated with 
the ecstasy of martyrdom that he resolved 
to summon the elements to do his bidding, 
trusting in the power of the Most High 
to triumph amid a miraculous granting 
of his request, or to die, in the failure of 
his petition. not more crestfallen and 
baffled than if he had never made it. 

For a moment he thought of this. Then 
the thought that it would be an impiety 
thus to approach the Most High flashed 
across him and made him stay his purpose. 
Who was he—an atom, a speck !—that God 
should alter all the ways of the elements 
to serve his purpose? And if no response 
to his prayers took place, then great and 
overwhelming would be the testimony 
against the great Being whose aid he had 
invoked, so far as the simple fancies of 
the savages would judge. This idea might 
merely be placed in his mind by the devil, 
to oppose God's cause convincingly among 
this barbarous tribe. and to extinguish 
His Name in the land 
But at this instant the king spoke: 
*Call on your God, O white man! for 
now order the pile to be lighted.” 
Involuntarily the missionary replied- 

* And I do call on my God, O king! 
And [ call on Him to prevent the kindling - 








of the pile. to save His servant, and to 
prove that He is more powerful than any 
of the so-called gods of yours.” 

The roar of laughter and ribaldry which 
arose to greet this speech of the mission- 
ary was checked in an instant by an ex- 
traordinary phenomenon. which all the 
retinue of the king. and the king himself, 
witnessed, with their tongues glued to 
their lips, and which all the spectators 
beheld with silent horror. The torches 
applied again and again to the pile of 
wood had no effect in lighting it! The 


artful structure of pine logs and brush- 
wood remained as impervious to the 
effects of fire as if it had been iron 
or asbestos, or any other substance (if 
there is any) more incombustible than 
these. 

A shout of surprise arose from the 


amazed spectators, as they beheld fire after 
fire pushed into and amid the wood, and 
yet the wood not lighting. Mr. Hanbury 
observed with dazed and bewildered eyes 
the extraordinary scene around him. He 
felt that God had indeed answered his 


prayers and interposed to save him, and, 
turning to the king, he cried : 












* Behold, O Temooto, how my God takes 
care of me! Your utmost efforts cannot 
harm me. My God has shown Himself 
more powerful than your gods, and I bid 
you own His power.” 

The king had arisen by now from his 
seat. and with his immediate attendants 
stood round the pile. while the people, who 
formed an enormous circle of spectators, 
were calling aloud that the white man 
should be released, for his God had 
triumphed. There was no resisting the 
prayers of his people--it was not politic 
to do so—and reluctantly Temooto gave 
orders that the white medicine-man should 
be unbound and set free. This was accord- 
ingly done, and. to the amazement of the 
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thousands of blacks who swarmed around 
Mr. Hanbury walked free and unimpeded 
among them—the special favourite of 
heaven, & man under the protection of a 
stronger God than theirs. 

The day. begun in festivity and_ re- 
ligious excitement, ended in uproar and 
mutiny. There were many chiefs who 
openly dared to say that King Temooto 
should be deposed from his headship, 
having proved himself uo worthy of the 
confidence of the tribe. A mob assembled 
and hooted round his hut. and the whole 
assembly of many thousands was divided 
into knots and groups eagerly discussing 
the situation. 

It was during this heated excitement, 
which kept every savage of the Mala- 
cowlis employed and attentive only to 
the questions which agitated the tribe, 
that Mr. Hanbury was seated in a hut 
at the back of the village, where a 
woman was bathing his wrists and feet 
with water, chafing his bruised and 
battered limbs. and placing food and 
drink before him, which he sometimes 
accepted and sometimes repelled. It was 
at this time, we say. that the old negress 
who had been hitherto tending him left 
him for a while, disappearing by the 
front door of the hut, and almost im- 
mediately after a young black girl of 
about nineteen or twenty, of singular 
beauty and elegance, entered the room 
by a back way. She quickly advanced 
towards Mr. Hanbury as if she knew 
him. 

‘IT am Quasilla.” she said, “‘and I] 
know you, though I have not spoken to 
you. | am a Christian.” 
“You a Christian!” 
missionary in 


ejaculated the 
astonishment. * How 
comes that? Has the event of to-day 
converted you?” 

“Searcely.” replied the young girl, with 
since it was IL who contrived it.” 

‘You contrived it? This mystery sur- 
passes the other,” replied the missionary. 

“There is no mystery to me.” said the 
girl. * Briefly let me tell you. I am the 
daughter of the chief medicine-man of 
this tribe- Nepolmatuto—him whom you 
have seen in the procession with a green 
parrots feathers overhanging his head 
like a hood. [ am his daughter — his 
well-beloved daughter-and have been 
educated in all the secrets of his art. 
I know how to make wood not burn 

As she said these words she looked up 


asmile, * 


604 
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with a smile at the white man, in order 
to see the effect of them upon him. Mr. 
Hanbury stared in bewilderment at her. 

“It is an art known to my father. 
He might have exposed the artifice to- 
day, but he hates Temooto, and he loves 
me. He knew I wanted to save you 
life.” 

“And tell me why it all is, my girl, 
and how you became a Christian.” 

“How? That is easy. I knew the 
good white spirit that came here in the 
figure of a woman—she who was said to 
be your wife: but I do not believe it, 
for she was more like an angel from 
heaven.” 

‘You knew my wife?” 

*L knew her well. I tended her. I 
protected her as long as I could—her and 
your little daughter. I loved her, and 
she taught me of the great God whom 
you serve, and of the Man who was 
hanged on a cross. I have been happy 
ever since.” 

This information and these allusions to 
his wife affected Mr. Hanbury deeply, 
and he was for a while quite overcome 
by emotion. 

* Proceed,” he said at length. “I can 
bear it.” 

* When your wife and daughter were 
slain * said the girl. 

*“O my God! teach me to bear it,” 
sobbed the unfortunate man, who now 
first heard the confirmation of the calam- 
ity, which up till the present moment he 
had been hoping aga:nst hope might prove 
to be untrue. He had hoped that, despite 
all intelligence to the contrary, his wife 
might have escaped to some _ friendly 
tribe, carrying his daughter with her. 
But now all these hopes, these fair 
fancies, were dashed. He heard from the 
lips of his best well-wisher that both his 
dear ones had been cruelly slain. 

“When they were slain,” continued 
the girl simply. “1 vowed I would aid 
you, if ever you fell into the power of 
Temooto. And L have kept my word. I 
promised this to the white woman. She 
often said to me that there was a white 
man dearer to her than life, though I 
dreamt not of a husband, but of some 
mortal whom she in her power and 
omnipotence had chosen to protect.” 

‘I owe you my life,” murmured 
Walter Hanbury fervently. 

*T did as follows,” said the girl. “I 
took of my father’s drug the quantity 
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which I deemed sufficient, and with it I 
sprinkled the wood which made the pile 
of sacrifice. I did it in the darkness of 
last night. I felt assured that all would 


go well. I am glad you called on your 
God.” 
**My God is greater than all gods,” 


replied Mr. Hanbury. 

** He is,” said the girl. ‘* And listen to 
the uproar in the village! Listen how 
they eclamour for Temooto’s head !” 

It was, indeed, true. as she asserted. 
The noise and hubbub in the village had 
by this time risen to appalling heights. 
The discontented chiefs, who gladly em- 
braced the circumstance to make political 
capital out of it. had summoned all their 


retainers, and proceeded in a body to 
the palace of King Temooto—called 


palace by courtesy, for it was simply a 
larger and more imposing hut than the 
others in the village. They had intended 
to request him to abdicate the kingship: 
but the crafty monarch, gaining news 
of their intention, had anticipated the 
perpetration of the indignity by a 
premature flight. 

Such were the events of the day of 
the **Great Sacrifice”; and the commo- 
tion of the evening was resumed in the 
morning, without any prospect of matters 
quieting themselves, for a while at least. 
Mr. Hanbury, when he walked through 
the village. was surprised to many 
of the natives prostrating themselves 
before him, and treating him with that 
distinction which they might be supposed 
likely to show to a being of another 
world, or to one signally favoured by 
the gods. 


see 


Being aware now how the “ miracle” 
of the preceding day had been = ac- 
complished, it became a question with 
him how far he ought to suffer the 
false impression to go forth that the 
quenching of the flames was due to 
the actual interposition of his God. 
There would be serious danger, how- 
ever, not only for himself (for of that 
he recked not), but also for the young 


girl who had so generously rescued him, 
if he were to undeceive the natives on 
this score. He was quite aware, and felt 
in his heart of hearts, as a Christian, that 
the better and nobler course would be 
to disclaim the ** miracle” altogether, and 
take the consequences. But on thought- 
fully and prayerfully thinking the matter 
over, he came to the conclusion that. while 
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not entitled to trade, so to speak, on the 
pseudo-miracle which had been Wrought 
in his favour, he was at liberty to seize 
the opportunity of the present state of 
feeling to harangue the people at large 
on the benefits and doctrines of the 
Christian religion, and without actually 
quoting the “ miracle” in proof of it, to 
take advantage of their state of feeling 
with respect thereto for the purposes of 
proselytism. 

This he did, and in the great square 
of this barbarous tribe, where at nearly 
every doorway human skulls were hang. 
ing, and where murders and rapine were 
the order of the day, he preached the 
gentle creed of Jesus. Numbers of the 
people, touched or awakened by his 
words, came forward after the conelu- 
sion of his address and requested to be 
baptised. 

Mr. Hanbury immediately attained a 
position in the tribe of the highest honour. 
He was supposed to have brought a new 
“medicine,” a new “fetich,” and was 
ranked among the highest of the fetich- 
men in the settlement, seeing that on his 
behalf so conspicuous an example of 
heavenly favour had shown. In 
all his progress and success towards the 
realisation of his exalted mission he did 
not forget Quasilla, who was constantly 
by his side, and was of the greatest 
service in helping him to carry on his 
propaganda. While he exhorted and 
harangued in the market-place, she went 
from family to family, and used the soft 
arts of persuasion and feminine influence 
to bring souls to the Saviour. 

Thus things were going on when Quas- 
illa came to him one morning with a 
radiant air, and said that at last his 
triumph would be complete. 

*How is that, Quasilla?” said her 
master and teacher, looking up. ‘* Has God 
converted more souls since yesterday ?” 

*Not so.” said the girl. ‘But the 
chiefs have captured Temooto, and are 
bringing him in bonds to the village; 
and since you the man whom he 
has most wronged, you are to decide on 
his torture and his manner of death.” 


been 


are 


* Alas! Quasilla, let us not think like 
this. This is not Christianity, nor Chris- 
tian virtue.” 

*At least he has slaughtered your 
wife " 


Mr. Hanbury audibly groaned at these 
words. 
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“He has slain and tortured your child, 
having submitted her first to every in- 
dignity. He killed your friends by scores 
in the village of Nagy-Walfa, and he 
was about to kill yourself. He is at 
your mercy. Treat him as he deserves.” 
' By the afternoon of that day the cap- 
tive king had been brought to the settle- 
ment, and while the people assembled to 
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was brought, 
so to speak, to justice, and with his 
death—such a firebrand had he been—the 
conversion of the tribe might follow. But 
was it right to decree his death? Was 
it according to the teachings of Christ? 

Walter Hanbury, who had been guided 
all along by Gospel truths, did not hesi- 
tate a moment as to his course when 


was now amicably disposed 
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see his torture and execution, a deputa- 
tion of chiefs—some of them Christians 
waited on Mr. Hanbury. telling him that 
Temooto was now to be surrendered to 
him, to do his will and pleasure on, 
and that they would be glad if he would 
come and, in face of all the tribe, decide 
by what death the monarch was to die. 
It was a trying moment not only for 
the missionary, but for the cause of 
Christ. The greatest enemy of the Gos- 
pel in the settlement— for everyone else 


the opportunity was once offered hin. 
He went to the great square, accompanied 
by Quasilla and her father and some 
others. He found the enclosure black 
with people, and Temooto, bound and 
gagged, and writhing in the middle of 
the throng, the very incarnation of 
abject fear and terror. 

“O white medicine-man!” began the 
chiefs, “it is to thee that we refer the 
question of this rebel’s doom. To thee 
we bring him, for he has outraged thee 
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most of us all, and we expect that the 
severest sentence on him will be pro- 
mulgated by thee. What, then, dost 


thou decide to decree against him?” 

*T forgive him,” replied Walter Han- 
bury in a loud, clear voice. ‘This is the 
commandment of my God. I forgive 
him, and I exhort you to do the same.” 

The chiefs were thunderstruck. ‘ Shall 
we strike off his bonds?” they asked. 

**Do so,” replied the missionary. 

There was a dead silence as the opera- 
tion was proceeded with. After it had 
been accomplished there was a profound 


lull. Walter Hanbury did not know 
how it would end. The whole black as- 
semblage might rise, sweep down on 


him, and destroy him as a craven or a 
coward; or they might come meekly to 


him and accept the creed of Christ, of 
which he had just given so striking an 
example. The balance of a hair each 
way might decide. 

At this moment Nepolmatuto, the 
father of Quasilla, arose from his seat, 


and, coming forward to Walter Hanbury, 
‘T am ready to become a Christian,” 
he said. “Where is water, that I may 
be baptised ?” 

The spectacle of this revered patriarch 
of the tribe taking such a step acted 
instantaneously upon all. 


“Water!” was the universal cry. 
“that we may be baptised.” 

It was now that King Temooto ad- 
vanced from among the throng. . The 


bonds had been removed from his limbs. 
and the gag from his mouth. He was 
leaning on one of his tribesmen, and by 
his general gait and mien seemed still 
suffering from the effects of the rigorous 
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captivity from which the missionary had 
released him. 

* Hear me!” he said, speaking to the 
crowd around, and indicatihg the mission. 
ary with his hand. ** This man, to whom 
[ have done the most grievous wrong, 
has forgiven me, and released me. Ye, 
on Whom I have bestowed the most signal 
favours, have bound me and persecuted 
me. I, would become a Christian, 
since it is thus the Christians act. But 
before I do so, let me show this mana 
favour in return, almost as great, perhaps, 
as that which he has done me. It is true, 
white fetich-man, that I slew your wife, 
But it is true that I saved your 
daughter. 

*T gave out,” he continued, ** that she 
likewise was slain. in order that I might do 
as I listed with her. But, in reality, I sent 
her in secret to a friendly tribe, instruet- 
ing them to bring her up. and intending 
to make her my wife when she became a 
woman. Such, however, shall never be. 
I will restore her to you. She passes 
among the Bambas—for it is with them 
she is—as the white spirit who has sailed 
down from fhe blue clouds to be the wife 
of Temooto. In a few days she shall be 
in your arms. Wicked though Temooto 
be, he knows how to requite a kindness.” 

The joy in Walter Hanbury’s heart was 
inexpressible. The the village 
that evening, when received the 
outward mark of Christianity, was never 
to be forgotten. But the missionary’s joy 
at the success of his great cause, was raised 
almost to eestasy at the thought that in 
a few days he would embrace his darling 
Lilian 

And so it came to pass. 
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TEMPERAMENT. 


A Sonnet. 


YO earth-born good in every part is 
blessed 
-. With full 
poet-sage. 
Ken Music, man’s divinest heritage. 
Falls short of her high promise with the 
rest. 
Within the octave’s unison compressed. 
The attendant chords, in helpless vassalage, 
With flattened harmonies the ear engage. 
Which secretly the finer sense molest. 


perfection.” sang the 


By the Rev. 





F. H. Dinnis, M.A. 

Shadow of loss o'er every gift is flung: 
Earth’s limitations vex with flaw. or 
stain: 
raised at 
nmong, 
Music's unfettered lyre new powers will 
gain: 
angelic 
strung, 
And pleasure 
poeuinn. 


But length the heavenly choir 


The harps in perfect tune are 


knows no undertone of 
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MODERN VIEW OF 
PRIORY, HOLY 


LINDISFARNE 
ISLAND. 


THE ROMANCE OF 





BRITISH CHRISTIANITY. —III. 


By the Rev. William Murdoch Johnston, M.A., Vicar of East Twickenham, 


and Examining Chaplain 


HE year that lamented Columba’s 
death in Ilona’ witnessed the 
landing of Augustine on the 
é) east coast of Both 

events happened fourteen hun- 
and both represent the two 
streams which carried Christianity amongst 
the nations of the Heptarchy, which came 
from different directions, which flowed apart 
for many years, and which eventually united 
main current of the Church 


Kent. 


dred years ago: 


and formed the 
of England. 
We are concerned at present with the stream 
(bout forty years after the death 
of Columba a_ stern battle was fought at 
Hevenfeld, near Hexham. On one side was 
the king or chief of the Northern Britons, who 
had summoned to his alliance Penda, the fierce 
and implacable King of Mercia. On the other 
side was Oswald, King of Bernicia, a district 
which was almost the same as our North- 
umberland. Oswald had been an exile ; and, 
with some of the nobles of his country, he had 
lived in the island of Iona. There he had 
learnt the Christian faith, and there he was 
baptised into the Christian Church. He came 
back to his country a Christian, endowed 
with the missionary spirit of the Irish saints. 


from Iona. 


The battle was one for the dominion of the 


to the Bishop of London. 


North, but it was also a battle for the Cross. 
Bede tells us that Oswald erected upon the 
field, before the fight began, a rude wooden 
cross, and that he and his soldiers knelt around 
it and prayed for victory to the God of battles. 
* Thou knowest, Lord,” he pleaded, * that my 
cause is righteous”; and God gave him the 
victory, and he became king of all the land 
between the Humber and the Forth. 

He instantly set about the conversion of his 
people to Christ. It was not the first time 
that the Cross had been preached in the North. 
Paulinus, a companion of Augustine’s, had 
gone there with the bride of King Edwin, and 
so successful was his preaching that he spent 
many days in nothing else than teaching 
and baptising the crowds which thronged 
around him. It seemed as if the whole of the 
North Country would espouse Christ. But the 
terrible Penda harried the land; and in a 
fierce battle overthrew the Northumbrian 
army and slew Edwin. Paulinus fled with 


the queen and her son to the South; his 
work vanished like a snowflake in the sea; 
and the people fell back into the embrace 
of heathenism. 

Two years intervened between this battle 
and Oswald's victory; and the work had to 
be started anew 
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Oswald sent friends in Iona for a 
bishop. One him who felt little 
sympathy for the natives with whom he had 
to deal; and he returned to Lona to proclaim 








the task. He gently rebuked in the 
chapter of the monks by Aidan, who asked 
why he had not fed the people with the milk 


was 









rather than the strong meat of the Word of 
God, The unanimous voice of his brethren 
instantly called upon Aidan to be the mis- 





sionary of Northumbria: he was consecrated 
bishop, and with twelve companions he set out 
the land of Oswald. 

Oswald’s capital was Bamborough, a 
strohgly fortified on the north coast of York- 
shire. But for which 
undiscovered, he assigned to Aidan the island 
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of Lindisfarne. 

A group of islands lie off the 
Northumberland, and this is the largest of all. 
[It is joined to the neck of 
sand, over which at flows. 


coast of 


mainland by a 
1igh water the tide 
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alike his own failure and the hopelessness of 
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The view embraces Berwick, on the north, and 
Bamborough, the Lying near to 
Bamborough are the Farne Isles, celebrated jy 
modern days for a deed of rare heroism, and 
in ancient days as the retreat both of Aidan 
and of Cuthbert. 

So Aidan and his companions 
Lindisfarne their little church, 
huts around the church, and began the work 
to which they had called. At first 
they did not know the English tongue, but 
the king himself their interpreter; 
and by-and-by they went through all North. 
umbria, accosting men along the roads, and 
begging them, if they were pagans, to accept 
the salvation of Christ. They taught men the 
Psalter and the Gospels: and they picked out 
intelligent educated them for the 
priesthood. One of these founded the famous 
monastery of Melrose, and in his turn trained 
St. Cuthbert. Monks and_ secular priests 
poured into Northumbria from Ilona and the 
mainland of Scotland. 


on south. 


built on 
and their 


been 


became 


lads and 


Their earnestness and 


force were — irresist- 
ible; and King Os- 
wald beheld the 
great desire of his 
heart fulfilled in the 
conversion of _ his 
entire kingdom, 
But beyond the 
limits of the king- 


dom of Oswy lay the 
still vigilant Penda. 
Every summer saw 
him gathering his 
forces for the con- 
test. One year he 
advanced to an 
assault upon Bam- 
borough itself. He 
could not carry the 


strong stockade 
which surrounded 
the castle on_ the 


landward side; and 
he collected together 
everything that 
would burn, and laid 
a huge pile against 
the stockade. The 
wind was blowing 
to the sea, and it 
seemed as if Bam- 
borough were 
doomed. Aidan was 
at Farne, and as he 
saw the smoke rise 
he cried out: *“ See, 
Lord, what ill Penda 
is doing.” And the 
Lord looked down 
and saw, the 
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wind shifted and blew —— =z 
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smoke and flame away 
from the fort. ae 

When Aidan grew old Z 
and infirm, he asked to 
have a shelter built for 
king’s 
own church. So they 
made him a little cell 
a lean-to—against the 
west wall, which was 
thus sheltered from the 


im beside the 


cold winds of the sea: 
and _— there, 
against a wooden but- 
tress of the church, and 
before his attendants 


leaning 


fully realised his danger, 
the famous missionary 
passed away in the 
year 651. 

But he had founded 
the Church of the 
North; and the line of 
bishops from his day 
to this has never been 
broken. The seat of 
the bishopric was 
shifted for a while to 
Chester - le - Street. and 
then to Durham: but 














the chain was preserv- 


ed, and Bishop West- rH 
cott of Durham is the 
sixty-third in direct succession from Aidan. 


As Aidan was associated with King Oswald, 
so intimately was Finan, his successor, associ- 
ited with King Oswy; and it was to these 


that Mercia owed its Christianity. The 
Mercians had settled down upon the marches 
which separated the English of the Western 
Midlands from the Britons of Wales. Their 
king, Penda, was an unwearied warrior. But 

was not for heathenism that he fought. 
He was struggling against the greatness and 
uubition of the Northern Kingdom ; and he 
did not so much dislike Christianity itself as 
Iie desp sed those who professed to believe in 
God and refused to obey Him. 

He had a son, Peada, who became enamoured 


of the daughter of Oswy : and this Peada 
was told that he could not obtain her hand 
unless he and his people became Christians. 
So he requested that he should be taught 
what Christianity was, and Alfrid. the king’s 
The idea of the 
Heavenly Kingdom and the doctrine of the 
Resurrection and of Immortality won his 
heart, and he accepted the faith and was 
baptised. He then married Elfleda, and took 
her home to the sub-kingdom of the Mid- 
Angles, which he ruled. But a part of the 


son, became his instructor. 


MARRIAGE OF PEADA AND ELFLEDA. 


bargain with Oswy was that his people 
should become Christians too; he therefore 
asked for teachers, and four were sent—Diuma, 
Cedd, Adda and Betti. Two of these rose to 
fame. Diuma was a Scot, and became first 
bishop of the Mid-Angles and the Mercians 

two nations together—and fixed his seat at 
Repton, the Mercian capital. Cedd went from 
Mercia to the East Saxons, and evangelised 
Essex and Middlesex. 

But a great political change came to the aid 
of Christianity. Penda pursued his fiery 
career against Oswy. Oswy offered him 
enormous gifts if he would go back and leave 
his kingdom in peace: but Penda scornfully 
rejected all negotiations. ‘If the heathen, 
then, will not accept of our gifts,” cried 
Oswy, * let us offer them to One who will.” 
Thereupon he vowed that, if God gave 
him the victory, he would consecrate his 
daughter to a monastic life and give twelve 
farms to found monasteries. The battle was 
fought at Winwidfield, on the banks of the 
river Winwaed, and near to Leeds. The 
Mercians fled, and Penda was killed. 

Oswy thus became lord of Mercia; and 
ruled over the whole of England from the 
Thames to the Tweed, and over the whole of 
the Lothians to the Firth of Forth. He 
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turned then to the fulfilment of his vow. The Aidan brought the four brothers with him to 
daughter whom in his agony he had so _ Lindisfarne. All were men of power. Two of 
earnestly dedicated was about a twelvemonth them, Cedd and Chad, became great and 
old, and he immediately placed her under renowned bishops. 


KING OsWY MAKING HIS VOW, 


the care of the famous Hilda, a grandniece of While Cedd was working in Peada’s land, 
the great King Edwin, Hilda at the time Oswy had succeeded in turning Sigebert, the 
was head of a monastery in the “Island of the King of the East Saxons, to the Christian 
Hart,” now known as Hartlepool. But acouple — faith. 
of years after this she secured a piece of land Like Peada, and like all true Christian men, 
where Whitby now stands, and founded the Sigebert was anxious for the salvation of 
vaster monastery whose ruins of a later time those about him. He, too, asked for teachers, 
excite the annual admiration of thousands and Cedd was withdrawn from the Mid-Angles 
of visitors along the Northern Coast. There and sent with another priest to the East 
Oswy’s daughter lived until her death at the Saxons. 
age of sixty; and there, in the church Cedd’s mission and his character are equally 
dedicated to St. Peter, were buried herself, bright. Nearly sixty years before, East 
her father and mother, and her grandfather, Saxony had been partly converted. Mellitus, 
King Edwin. a companion of Augustine, had set up 
But we must turn South and South-East. the worship of the true God on the hill 
We saw above that one of the four teachers above the Thames where St. Paul’s Ca 
who were sent by Oswy and the converted  thedral stands; but the people, upon the 
Peada into the country of the Mid-Angles accession of a heathen king, abandoned the 
was called Cedd. He was a native of lreland. Cross, and expelled the bishop. All the land 
and with three of his brothers he had gone was lost. and the task of Cedd was to win it 
to fona and settled in Columba’s monastery. back. Right nobly he set about it. The two 
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up and down the kingdom 
They gathered a large body 


companions went 
teaching Christ. 
of men into the Church; and when Cedd paid 
a visit to Lindisfarne, it was thought right 
that he should be consecrated bishop. lg 


went back with fuller authority to his work. 
He built numerous churches: but he worked 
chiefly from two centres—Tilbury, on the 
north bank of the Thames, and Ithancester, 
on the south bank of the estuary of the 
Blackwater, where during the ‘sixties exten- 
sive Roman remains were discovered and the 


fort. Before 
long, Sigebert was assassinated, and Suidhelm, 
, pagan, came to the throne, but he, like his 
countrymen, Was converted by Cedd. 

But one 


foundations of a great Roman 


part of the kingdom was compara- 


tively unaffected by the mission of Cedd. 
This was London. Cedd perished by plague 
in his monastery at Lastingham; the plague 


spread to the south, and in their terror the 
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664, London altars of 
heathen gods. 


Chad was one of the brothers of Cedd. He 


finally forsook the 


became Abbot of Lastingham upon Cedd’s 
death, and ruled that monastery until he 
was made Bishop of York; for York was 


not yet an archbishopric, nor was Gregory's 


scheme for the two Provinces carried out 
until the year 734. But Chad did _ not 
remain at York more than three years. 
The Mercians wanted a bishop after the 
death of Jaruman, and Chad was selected. 
He fixed the seat of the bishopric at Lich- 
field ‘the field of the death”: called so 
from a tradition that in the persecution of 


Diocletian a thousand Christians had perished 
there. 
Thus the Lindisfarne reached 
down through nearly the whole of England. 
On the West the ancient British Church held 
Wessex owed most to Birinus of Italy, 


influence of 


sway. 








PRESENT-DAY VIEW 


North Transe 


people of East Saxony and the king who had 
succeeded Suidhelm fell back into idolatry. 
Wulfhere—who gave his name to Wolver- 
hampton—was over-lord of the East Saxons 
at the time, and he sent another Scotic 


bishop, Jaruman of Mercia. under whom, in 
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and Chance 


and East Anglia divided its honours between 
Fursey of Ireland and Felix of Burgundy, 
But from the Forth to the Thames, and from 
the the Eastern sea, all, with the 
exception of our Norfolk Suffolk, were 
Lindisfarne. 


Severn to 
and 
converted from 





STRENGTH WITHOUT BEAUTY. 


By the Rey. J. H. Jowett, M.A., Carr’s Lane, Birmingham. 


‘And one of them, when he saw that he was healed, turned back, with a loud voice glorifying God; and he fell 


upon his face at His feet, giving Him thanks: and he was a Samaritan. 


And Jesus, answering, said, Were 


there not ten cleansed? but where are the nine? Were there none found that returned to give glory to God 


save this stranger ?”—St. LUKE xvii. 15—18 


the alike 
in one thing: they all 
had faith. They all 
had faith in Jesus—a 
faith by which they 
were cleansed. Please 
mark that fundamental 
agreement. Do not let 


lepers were 


us condemn these lepers 
indiscriminately. I have read hymns and | 
have read discourses in which the nine lepers 
are referred to as being types of the reprobate 
and the lost. That is not how I interpret 
their characters. There is something about 
them quite admirable. There is something 
possessed of tremendous energy, of great 
saving power. They all had faith in Jesus, 
and because of their faith they were cleansed 
of their leprosy. 

Ten lepers had faith: only one had _sgrati- 
tude! Here is an apparently peculiar character 

a character possessed of faith, but devoid of 
gratitude. Is the character peculiar? Can 
we not find its analogy in human life to-day ? 
There are men and women in our churches 
to-day whose faith in Christ is unquestioned. 
Their faith has redeemed them from vice, and 
cleansed them from the leprosy of sin, and 
vet they are woefully lacking in the minor 
sanctities of the Christian life. Let this be 
recognised : it is possible to have a bare faith, 
a bare religious life, strong but unadorned, 
and this marks the limits of many people's 
spiritual attainments. You may your 
house built upon rock, and it may be secure, 
inviolable, proof against wind and rain and 
flood, and yet it may not be beautiful. And 
you may have your life built upon faith, and 
it may be strong to stand against the wiles 
of the devil: it may be unmoved and unmov- 
able, and yet your religious life may not be 
beautiful, being altogether devoid of the minor 
spiritual adornments. 

If you want your house to be beautiful, you 
must do more than attend to the foundation, 
absolutely essential though that may be: your 
attention must also be given to a 
lesser things, all of which contribute to grace 
and adorn your house. And if you want your 
religious life to be beautiful, you must do more 
than attend to the great foundation: vou must 
attend to the minor adornments. In the 
lives of these ten lepers there was a common 
foundation of faith: but of only one of the 


have 


score of 


lives can we say, “It is beautiful.” Perhaps 
the proportion of Christian lives to-day that 
could be truthfully described as_ beautiful 
would be equally small. The fact of the 
matter is, we are not sufficiently concerned 
to carry our religion forward into the realm 
of spiritual loveliness. We content to 
have faith without gratitude. We are con- 
tent when the habitable, and have 
no concern to beautiful. We are 
content that religious life should be a 
plain, simple, rugged and have no 
concern that it should into the sweet- 
ness and refinements of poetry. We 
tent to have belief without 
without the adornment of the 
ments, a religion without flowers. 

Now everywhere in the New Testament, as 
in the full-toned strains of the Old Testament, 
we are counselled to carry our religion up 
into loveliness, to rise into the beauty of holi- 
In many ways we are bidden not to 
be content to be merely clothed with the 
garments of salvation, but to see to it that 
our garments are beautiful. Our spiritual life 
is not to be bare and unattractive; it is to be 
covered with graces, as mosses cover a rock, 

The Apostle Peter recognises the great 
peril of Christians resting satisfied with that 
which is absolutely essential, and having no 
eagerness for that which makes the essential 
lovely. He sees the danger of Christians re- 
maining in the condition of the nine lepers, 
faith, but nothing more. He 
readers not to be satisfied with a 
from sin, 


are 


house is 
make it 
our 
prose, 
rise 
are con- 
faith 
senti- 


graces, 
softer 


ness, 


possessed of 
bids his 
faith which merely shields them 
but to be eager for the adornments. And so 
he says, ‘*Add to your faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temper- 
ance, and to patience, and to 
patience godliness, and to godliness brotherly 
kindness, and to brotherly kindness love.” 
Having got as far as the nine lepers, having 
got faith, with lovely sentiments; 
having got the strong pillar, put on the lily- 
work. 

What I am seeking to do, 
impress upon myself and upon my 
the importance of not neglecting these minor 
sanctities, upon which the beauty of our re 
ligious life so greatly depends. I do not say 
that the lack of these graces will imperil our 
salvation, but I do say that the lack of them 
renders the spiritual structure of our life 


teinperance 


grace it 


therefore, is to 
readers 
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ynfinished and incomplete. These lepers were 
healed, although they lacked gratitude; but 
their lack of gratitude has portrayed them 
for all time as spiritually unlovely. 

Let us note one or two of the graces which 
we very commonly wanting in religious lives 
today. And, first of all, [ would name the 
very grace Which was so conspicuously absent 
n these nine lepers—the grace of gratitude. | 
helieve there are great numbers of Christian 


en and women-— genuinely Christian men 


ind women—whose lives are founded on rock, 


vho are built up on the most holy faith, and 


who yet are de- 
plorably lac king 
1 the grace and 
dornment ‘ 


gratitude No one 


vould question 


eu Taith,. I 
s heale d them 
S sed 
el | HnaAKCS 
ni sti uJ 
sist t ) 
ind vet gy 
strong I}, 
! d 
tl i ‘ ( 
gratitud Now 
wes is 
suredly be ulti- 
ited, =o they 


vould never have 
heen commanded. 
You can train 
this grace of 
gratitude to grow 
ibout your faith, 
just as the honey 
suckle can bn 
trained to grow 
ibout the 
What means do 
you take to culti- 
vate it ? [ am 
amazed at the 
number of Chris- 


door. 


tan homes in which there is no expression 
of gratitude made at meals. The father and 
mother are Christians. Their faith is un- 
questioned. And yet you hear no word of 
thanksgiving. ‘But a man ean feel grateful 
without expressing it.” Can he? How grate- 
ful? And for how long? This is one of those 
current excuses which need to be nailed down 
is counterfeit. 


Let me remind you of a most important and 
Feeling and ex- 
pression wait upon one another. He who never 
expresses himself as grateful will cease to feel 
grateful, 


operative law of our being. 


Gratitude which is never expressed, 


WsrHovi 
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and which never finds vent and outlet in 
utterance, is like a candle burning under a 
bell-glass, and will soon die out. Let us be 
rigorously honest with ourselves. Do the 
men and women who never give expression 
to their gratitude really feel it? Is a father 
or mother, sitting down to a meal with 
their children, for which no word of grati- 
tude is uttered, really conscious of feeling 
grateful to God? “Oh! but,” you say, * en- 
joyment is the truest expression of grati- 


tude.” No, no. I have no doubt these nine 
lepers had a sense of exquisite joy on their 
liberation from 


their foul bond- 
age; but there is 
a deep, underlying 
note of sadness in 
the Master’s 
words when He 
said, ‘*Were 
there none found 
that returned to 


give glory to 
God, save this 
stranger No, 
no: it is not 
enough to enjoy 
the gift. 


But assume for 

a moment there is 

a latent gratitude 

in the hearts of 

those who do not 
express it, yet it 

: is the law of life 
that utterance 

will strengthen 

that feeling just 

as air encourages 

fire. I call you, 

then, to the cul- 
tivation of this 
grace by open 
utterance in the 
common affairs 

of your daily life. 

That is the way 

by which _ this 
OWL grace is to be 

nurtured. But I 

can imagine someone saying, ‘“‘Suppose I 
do not feel grateful: why go through the 
hypocrisy of expressing it?” Let us look 
at that. Suppose you do not feel grateful: 
what, then, about the expression? Well, I 
think you might with infinite advantage 
to your soul say to your God, “Father, 
I do not feel grateful about this, but I 
know I ought to do; God help me.” TI say 
you are dealing with a Father who will re- 
spond to that, and such a prayer will have a 
marvellous effect in creating the very feeling 
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f gratitude you consciously lacked. I ask all 
my readers who, like the lepers, have faith 
in Jesus, but who have hitherto been lacking 
in this beautiful grace of gratitude, now to 
regard it as one of the minor sanctities they 
to cherish if they are to carry their 
into loveliness, and stand before their 
God in strength and beauty. 

Let me now mention another of those lesser 
moral and 


need 


souls 


graces which are so essential to 
spiritual loveliness, but which are often con- 
spicuously absent in men and women who 


yet have a deep faith in their Lord. I mean 


the grace of courtesy. In many parts of 
the New Testament the followers of Jesus 
Christ are bidden to put on this grace of 
courtesy. In his epistle, Peter writes, ‘* Be 


pitiful, be courteous.” What does he mean ? 
Let me say at once that by “ courtesy ” Scrip- 
ture does not mean the cold, icy, polished con- 
ventionalisms of the court. There is a thing 
abroad which goes by the name of courtesy, 


which is only a stiff ceremoniousness, and 
which appears to sever and hold apart the 
individuals of whom it takes possession. | 


need not say that this has little or nothing 
to do with the grace of courtesy commanded 
in the Scriptures. No; the word ‘ courtesy,” 
as used in the Scriptures, just means loving- 
mindedness. You will see at once how 
far away this is removed from the cour- 
tesy of fashion and the court. ‘ Loving- 
mindedness.” Be loving-minded, says Peter. 
Loving-minded—that is to say, let everything 
in the mind be finished by love, polished by 
love, perfected in love. Let nothing come 
out of the mind until it has passed through 
the hands of the finisher, the great perfecter 

love. Let nothing from your mind 
until it has been steeped in love. Let tender 
mercies be over all your works. That is 
the meaning of used in the 
Scriptures: loving-minded, everything bathed 
in love. 

Now, | think vou will see with me what a 
terrible lack there is of Scriptural courtesy 
even in Christian lives that strong in 


issue 


“courtesy ” as 


faith. Many of us have faith, but we have not 
this adornment of courtesy, steeping every- 
thing in a loving mind. There is far too 
prevalent among us a rough, unfinished 
conscientiousness; a rugged truthfulness, 
a bluff and almost rude honesty. Wel, 


good, but it need not 
Truthfulness is good, but it 
need not be rugged. Honesty is good, but it 
need not be rude. Conscientiousness, truth- 
fulness, honesty, are all essential elements in 
a sound mind; but God wants us to be more 
than sound-minded: He wants us to be loving- 
minded. He wants all these elements to be 
refined into loveliness; He wants strength to 
be clothed with beauty; He wants faithfulness 


conscientiousness is 
be rough. 
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courtesy. He 


garment of 
all things to be perfected, to wear a spiritual 


to wear a Wants 
polish, to be lovely. I saw a pillar of Aber. 
deen granite the other day made to repre- 
sent the different stages through which 
the granite passes from the quarry to its per- 
fected condition. The basement was rough, 
rugged, just as it came from the quarry. The 
next section was a little better shaped, all 
the sharp angles having been chiselled away, 
The next section had been placed in the turn- 
ing machine, and was now assuming quite a 
circular form. And so on through ten see- 
tions, each of which had received a more 
finished and detailed process than the one 
before it, until the last had been subjected 
to the finest emery and crowned the pillar, 
a lovely mass of shining, polished 
granite. That is suggestive of what our 
God wants us to do with the rough, funda- 
mental elements of our religious life—righte- 
truthfulness. He 
want us to turn them out in a 
rude condition: He wants us 
workshop called a loving mind, 


strong, 


ousness, conscientiousness, 
does not 
rough and 


to have a 


and there to polish them and refine them, 
until about all the issues of our life there 
is a moral loveliness, a beautiful finish, a 


Christian courtesy. 

But I have known Christians have 
taken a sort of pride in their bluntness. They 
were like the nine lepers: their faith was un- 
questionable, but they lacked the adornment 
of the finer sentiments, and they had a certain 
kind of pride in it. I have heard them speak 
in this wise: **I believe in calling a spade a 
spade.” Yes; but Christ did not, if by that 
you mean a blunt frankness which blurts out 
the*truth. If you want to know how Christ 


who 


spake the truth, you must read the fourth 
chapter in John, where Christ speaks the 
truth to a woman of untold sin. Oh! in all 


that He did there was a most beautiful grace 
and delicacy. Everything was clothed in 
softest courtesy. Everything was steeped in 
a loving mind. 


Our fundamental virtues need the minor 
sanctities for their adornment. Faith needs 
gratitude; conscientiousness needs courtesy; 


truth needs love. Our virtues must be carried 
up to a state of spiritual polish and _perfec- 
tion. Courtesy, loving-mindedness, must be 
the adornment of all. It is not enough to 
have faith. It is not enough to have recti- 
tude. These will merely class us among the 
nine lepers. They may save us from unclean- 
ness: they will not make us beautiful. Let 
us pray and labour, not only for holiness, but 
for *‘the beauty of holiness.” Let us aspire 
for that beauty of character which will make 
us winsome to our fellows, shining allure- 
ments, by which the coarse and the indifferent 
ones may be won to the Master’s feet. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THI TOWER ON THE CLIFF, 


HE coast of the Holvhead 
island, and that of 
Anglesea adjoining, is 
in parts rugged and 
deeply indented, and the 

rocks are high and danger- 

ous round many of the 
little bays thus formed. 

There is one, however, 

which, although its entrance is guarded by 
rocks, at the base of which the sea rages 
and foams, is a perfectly safe miniature 
harbour, where the sea is smooth and the 
waves are stilled. At the head of the bay 
is a floor of shelving sand. 

Above high-water mark and _ sand _ the 
ground is grass-grown and smooth, and on 
a little plateau a lonely cottage occupies an 
ideal situation, secluded from the eyes of the 
few passers-by on the little-travelled road, 
which at this point in its tour round the 
island leans inland. If any sojourner on 
the island finds his way to this cottage it 
is quite by accident; and as it is usually 
shut up and unoccupied he receives no en- 
couragement to return. 





In this little habitation of five rooms, a 
woman stood, on the evening of the day of 
Larry's journey to Wales. surveying her 
work. She had received orders in the morn- 
ing from the agent of the estate to get 
both the Tower and the cottage ready for 


By E. S. Curry, 
Author of ‘ Be- 


linda’s Baby,”’ 
‘**Closely Veiled,’ 
Etc 


occupation; the gen- 
tleman who had taken 
them some weeks be- 
fore, and whose yacht 
had been lying in 
Holyhead harbour for 
more than a week, having signified his inten- 
tion of arriving. 

In the old lord’s time, to whom the estate 
belonged, the Tower had often been used as 
a summer shelter for a few days’ visit, when 
the cottage received the necessary servants. 
The present lord was away in India, and 
for two or three years now his agent had 
been letting the Tower for the summer 
months. Mrs. Jones lived in one of the 
outlying hamlets on the island; handy, as 
she expressed it, to ‘“do” for unexpected 
visitors. Her husband had received the gift 
of an old carriage at the break up of the 
establishment at the ‘ Place,” and by its 
means added a little to their livelihood 
during the summer incursion of visitors. 
He had gone down to the little station 
three miles away, in the afternoon, in the 
hope of picking up a fare, Azariah Davis 
having boasted to him that the agent had 
bade him “meet the ‘lord’ as had took the 
Tower” with his new pony and cart. 

“Azariah ‘ll have a fall,” Mr. Jones had 
prophesied to his wife in hopeful tones. 

But Azariah’s fall had not yet come. He 
had long out-distanced Mr. Jones’s heavy 
carriage, and was returning in airy triumph 
from the Tower, whistling, and urging his 
sturdy pony to feats of running in descend- 
ing the long hill, when he met Mr. Jones 
walking by the side of his old horse up 
the ascent above the cottage. The road 
Was a mere cart-track, the horse was old, 
and Mr. Jones was in a state of mental 
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disturbance. He had 
young lady to find her a lodging for the 
night, and he was wondering what his wife 
would say to him. He put off the evil 
moment by seizing the opportunity Azariah 
gave him of stopping his horse and entering 


promised the tired 


into conversation. 

‘It weren't the lord himself, I guess,” he 
began deprecatingly. 

*Weren’t it? But it were, and his little 
boy.” snapped Azariah. 

*And no servant? No body servant?” 
the other remarked in aggravating surprise. 

‘There were a man from the boat waiting 
for him; and he said Mrs. Jones must go 
up to look after the little ‘un to-night.” 

‘Um! And who’s to see to the cottage ? 
Never heard of a lord as didn’t have his 
own servants. Who'll do the cooking ?” 

“Oh, there was as nice a smell as ever 
you smelt,” said Azariah. ‘The man were 
cooking in a white apern and jacket. 1 saw 
him.” 

* Forrin 
cook. When's Mrs. Jones to go?” 

*He didn’t say no time. He asked where 
the ‘woman’ was—that’s what he called 


ways, I guess, for the man to 


Mrs. Jones,” Azariah said maliciously. 

‘Um!” grunted Mr. Jones. “So long’s 
she don't hear him, it won't matter. And 
she be a woman—all said and done.” 

Here Sybell interposed. From the subject 
of her pursuit, now that she had followed 
it to its end, her thoughts had 
Her thoughts 


wandered 
insensibly to her own needs. 
turned longingly to the paper Mrs. Cardyne 
had thrown her. Perhaps she could take 
shelter at the address upon it. 

**Do you know where Llanthros Beach is?” 
she asked now of her driver. 

*TLlanthros Beach?” he echoed. ‘t's a 
good bit away ver the other side, Holvhead 
way. 

‘Is it far from here ?” 

4 goodish bit. 
Azariah ?” 

But Azariah feigned to take no interest 

in the question. Mr. Jones’s fare without 


P’raps seven miles, eh, 


luggage was beneath his notice after his 


services to a lord. He *gee-upped” his 
pony, and started off at a break-neck pace 
down the hill. 

‘Um!” grunted Mr. Jones again. ‘ Az- 
ariah ‘ll have a fall,” he added, looking after 
him. 

He regretted the brusque termination of 
the conversation. He was repenting sorely 
of his promise of shelter to this unbefriended 
and luggageless young lady, who hadn't 
even a “‘umbereller” to her back. He was 


already feeling the sting of his wife’s tongue. 
But things 
anticipation. 


turned out better than his 
When Sybell came to pay him, 
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after a little negotiation with Mrs. Jones, 
which that lady had adeptly turned to meet 
her own interest, her purse was so well filled 
and her remuneration so good for his 
service, that he changed his mind as to her 
status. 

It was arranged with Mrs. Jones—after 
she had discovered that no servants had ar- 
rived, and that seemingly none were ex. 
pected — that Sybell should be put up at 
the cottage for the night. Mrs. Jones forgot 
to mention that the cottage was not her 
own, or Sybell might have hesitated to take 
advantage of Baron Onheii’s hospitality, 
She was, however, told that she might pos- 
sibly have to spend the night alone, and 
“do” for herself in the morning, as she 
(Mrs. Jones) was wanted up at the Tower to 
look after the lord’s little baby. 

Sybell’s questioning brought her much in- 
formation, and appreciation of the urgency 
of immediate pursuit and recovery of Larry, 
The arrival without servants, the account of 
the yacht having been in Holyhead harbour 
for a week, together with the isolated and 
secluded position of the Tower on the cliff, 
filed Sybell with grave fear. It was evi- 
dently a long prearranged and prepared-for 
abduction. 

She had followed her first 
a second from Chester, as soon as she saw 


telegram with 


the evident goal of the baron’s journey; 
but she had directed pursuit to Holvhead, 
and she scarcely knew what to do next, 
But she knew that 
Inanage to intercept the trains, 
the little station she had just 
or at Holyhead. She ascertained that a train 
would arrive that night at the latter place 


somehow she must 
either at 


come from 


for Treland at about ten o'clock. 

“Is Holyhead far?” she asked in some 
dismay, thinking that if there were no tidings 
of her there, those who were following her 

Tom. and George, and perhaps others, she 
expected would cross at once. 

* About four miles.” 

* And the way to it?” 

“Oh, the way up the cliff led into the 
road. Was she thinking of 
soon 7” Mrs. Jones inquired suspiciously. 

She had given Sybell a meal of tea and 
eggs, and was busy making preparations for 
her visit to the Tower in the capacity of 
Jones, who had been up 


going on so 


nurse, whither Mr. 
to make inquiries, had summoned her. 

Mr. Jones brought other intelligence, which 
he communicated unsuspectingly before Sy- 
bell. The yvacht was expected round to-night, 
or the first thing in the morning. He had 
orders to stay at the cottage, and tell the 
boatmen directly they put into the bay that 
the gentleman would go on board immediately. 

‘I thought as he couldn't be goin’ to stay 
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without servants,” Mrs. Jones remarked. 
“But why he should be in such a hurry, 
and me wasting all my day getting the 
places ready! Men is irritating.” 

A few further communications were carried 
on in Welsh, relating, as Sybell suspected, 
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distance to each place was about equal. To 
which should she go?—for she realised that 
she must go. It would not do to have all 
her work wasted because at the last minute 
she was tired to death. She must walk, as 
now no other means seemed available 
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No boat or yacht was yet in sight.—p. 992. 


to herself, and then Mrs. Jones importantly 
bustled off, 

What should she do? It was now nearly 
half-past eight o’clock. She must make up 
her mind at once. The train due at Holy- 
head at ten would stop at the little station 
in the valley a few 


minutes earlier. The 


And then came another bewildering thought 

suppose the yacht were to come round in 
her absence, and Larry were to be taken on 
board at once? Yet what could she do, if 
she were here? Could she avail to save 
him in this secluded place from a man de- 
termined to take him away ? 
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She wondered how far 
trust Mr. Jones now that his wife was out 
of the way. It was worth trying. And 
a plan grew in her mind whilst she was 
speaking. 

*Do you know 
Tower, Mr. Jones ?” 

**Never set 
day, when I 
of Azariah’s.” 

‘*He’s a stranger, then? You 
care to do wrong, to serve him?” 

“No,” said Mr. Jones hesitatingly, certain 
reflections as to the relative power of him- 
self and his wife making his words cautious. 
** Not he paid for it well, miss,” he 
added truthfully. 

* Well, you can 
said Sybell earnestly : 
wrong, but right, if 
delay taking him word if the yacht 
round to-night. Be you know. 
can be slow ?” she asked hopefully. 

Mr. Jones assented. 

*T might be a 
but he’d see it up at 
dows look all ways.” 

‘He mightn’t. <Any 
think he shouldn't, as he 
him know,” Sybell urged. 

* Aye, so he did, 
now I think of it, | 
wouldn’t show a light. I 
his cunning.” 

‘‘Or his fears,” said Sybell earnestly. ‘* He 
is a bad man. He has stolen that little 
baby he had with him. He wants to get 
him away out of England. And I believe 
I do believe, if he gets him across to [reland, 
or away that yacht, that 
he ‘ll do away with him.” 

Her sank to a 
emotion, not feigned. 
all sorts of fears. 

“3 do it. miss.” 
*“T°ll stop it 
start now, if you're going.” 

Leaving a sovereign with Mr. 
had already paid his wife in advance for the 
bedroom and board the woman had no right 
to give—as earnest that she would return, 
and to ensure the delay of his _ tidings, 
Sybell made some the route 
before her, and started off on her walk. 

She had decided to yo to Holyhead. 
It was now a quarter to nine. She must 
be quick. Probably the reported four miles 
would be nearer five. 

She 


it would be safe to 


the gentleman at the 
Sybell asked. 

eyes on him, 
saw him go off in 


before to- 
that cart 


miss, 


wouldn't 


‘less 


very much,” 
will not be 
Inanage to 


serve me 

‘and it 
you can 
comes 


You 


slow, 


time 
Tower. 


climbing up, 
Them win- 


long 


the 


seemed to 
you to let 


way, he 
told 


did. And 
believe he said as it 
take it, it were 


miss—so he 


somewhere — in 
voice whisper in deep 
She had conjured up 


said Mr. Jones. impressed. 


as long as I can. You'd best 


Jones—she 


inquiries as to 


summit of the 
of waters spread 
her on either side. 
the scene, pausing a 
walk, that 


stood at last on the 
cliff, with the 
out before and 
She eagerly scanned 
hurried 


wide 
around 


Waste 


moment in her nothing 
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might escape her eyes. Waste, indeed! No 
sail was visible. The toilers of those seas 
were already gone home for their Sunday rest, 
No boat or yacht was yet in sight. Com. 
forted and hopeful, turned downwards 
to the road, just visible in the distance 
beyond the undulating cliff. 

As Sybell walked, she about in her 
mind what she should do, supposing no help 
arrived to-night. Could she _ possibly steal 
Larry again from the hands that had stolen 
him? For thing, her presence would 
not be suspected; and a woman might get 
in where a man would have no chance. 
Sybell mused hopefully of Mrs. Jones's venal 
mind. hour or two might bring 
succour, if they could but be gained. 

She passed along the edge of the cliff and 
soon dropped down into the narrow road 
which skirted the island. 

Mr. Jones had warned her against a wrong 
turning at a cross-road which she presently 
reached. He had told her how she could eut 
off half a mile, by mounting the wall and 
crossing a bit of common. But she dared 
not trust her memory. 

She kept to the 
now walking, now 
now panting - up, 
the distances her as 
mounted for the lights which 
her down to the little port. At last, before 
her, far out in the grey and dim sea, 
throbbed the red light of the Skerries light- 
nearer at hand it was answered 
the end of the long breakwater. 
far down, twinkled the lights of 

She sped on and down without 


she 


cast 


one 


Even an 


road and plodded on, 
running down little de- 
eagerly scanning 
each ascent was 
would guide 


scents, 
before 


house; and 
by one at 
Below her, 
Holyhead. 
pause, 
Presently she 
the distance, and 
was on the outskirts of 
got jostled by 
girls, flocking 
But 
anything very much; 
to get on. At last 
the station. 


somewhere in 
she set off running. She 
the town now, and 

boys, women and 
pavements. 
caring for 
thought was 
the bridge 


heard a train 


and 
the 
feeling or 

her 


men 
down 
past 


narrow 
she was 
one 
she passed 
and entered 


Here all 
about, 


Porters were running 

was being transferred: the 
Sybell hurried along the plat 
form, and a new fear seized her. The boat 
was getting up steam. If Tom had come, 
he might already have gone on board. How 
Was find out? She felt as if in 4 
nightmare; and the bustle and lights, and 
noises and indistinct figures running hither 
and thither, did but add to her bewilder 
ment, 

At last-—at last, in the distance, something 
familiar: George, tall and strong, and beside 
him the trusted face of Warson. 

With a sudden cry Sybell ran towards them. 


was bustle. 
luggage 


train was in. 


she to 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE WILES OF LARRY. 


HE Tower on the cliff had been strongly 
built, with a view to its exposed 
position, by the last lord, to serve as 
a summer house and studio, when 

winds blew wild, as they usually do on that 
exposed bit of coast. Situated on a natural 
platform, just below the extreme edge of one 
arm of the cliff bounding the little bay, it 
embraced magnificent sea views on three sides. 

Baron Onheim had come across it accident- 
ally during a delayed journey to Ireland, and 
had been struck by its seclusion and suitability 
for the carrying out of some of his schemes. 
It would serve either as a prison, or a hiding- 
place, or even a fortress, as circumstances 
required. 

Approaching froin the cliff above, the oak 
door admitted immediately into a large room, 
used generally as a kitchen, in which an 
opposite door led on to a narrow railed plat- 
form, looking sheer over the sea and the 
tumbling waves below. A small annexe on 
one side served as back kitchen and pantry. 
A staircase led, just within the front door, to 
the room above, which was the chief feature 
of the Beautifully proportioned, 
panelled from floor to ceiling with dark oak, 
of which, also, the arched ceiling as well as its 
flor were composed ; with a series of wide 
low windows, fitted with broad seats, in three 
of its walls ; and with a fine recessed fireplace, 
it formed an ideal and suggestive studio and 
sitting-room. At the back was a small room 
furnished as a bedroom. 

A woman servant would never have ac- 
commodated herself to the limitations of her 
surroundings as the man now constituting 
the establishment at the Tower was quite 
willing and able to do. He was a Frenchman, 
and conscienceless : and served the baron in- 
discriminately as cook, valet, sailor, handy 
man, or jailor: and was just as able to 
manage his master’s yacht as to cook his 
dinner. Apprised by a telegram, he was pre- 
pared to place a dainty dinner before the 
baron upon his arrival. There was one office, 
however, which he had not yet been called 
upon to fill, and when the baron set Larry 
down in the middle of the kitchen, and signi- 
fied that he must be put to bed; further, 
that he was a brave little lad and deserved 
every consideration, the man for an interval 
stared at him in bewilderment. 

“A baby!” he ejaculated. 

“He won’t hurt,” said the baron, amused 
at the attitude of the two: Larry inspecting 
with his usual interest the white-aproned 
man, and the man _ eyeing Larry’ with 
dismay. 

* And he 
605 


tower. 


doesn’t appear to cry. You 
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needn't fear him, Jules. Only mind, he must 
be guarded, not suffered to get away, or be 
taken away.” 

‘Is he then so important?” Jules asked, 
regarding Larry’s moiled and somewhat dingy 
appearance with doubt and wonder; “ and 
dangerous ?” he added significantly. 

The two men looked at one another, and 
nothing more was said, as Larry, growing 
tired of being stared at and of staring, began 
to sniff about and explore this new dwelling- 
place. Poor little baby! he was beginning 
to feel tired and worn out with his long 
journeyings, and to look rather weariedly and 
uneasily for the unfailing slave who would 
bring him food and rest. 

The baron —whatever his ultimate intentions 
with regard to this little interloper in his 
hopes and schemes, intentions vaguely thought 
of and not as yet crystallised into words— 
had in the meantime become both amused 
and interested by his little companion. Larry’s 
serenity and good-temper, his ready acceptance 
of each new-comer in his prismatic life, his 
intelligence, the delight with which he babbled 
out his wonderful discoveries, his courtesy, his 
pretty ways, had not failed in producing their 
effect. The baron was conscious of an anxious 
feeling that the little one should be happy 
and comfortable. He felt that a good deal 
was due to him for having given no trouble; 
for not having cried and screamed, and made 
him ridiculous, during the long day’s journey 
and changes, as he had expected him to do. 
Instead of that, Larry had, indeed, attracted 
attention, but it was because of his cheerful 
goodness and beauty. And it might have been 
so different ! He had had visions at starting 
of having to silence him if he became restive ; 
of whipping him, of threatening and frighten- 
ing him—he was not going to be bothered with 
a baby’s whims—but none of this programme 
had been followed. The whims were rather 
interesting than otherwise. 

For instance, when the baby sitting on his 
knee had at first frowned upon Peggy’s 
advances, confiding to him with a delicious 
little snuggle into his waistcoat that she was 
a ‘girl. Judy had been a girl too; and 
Larry’s reminiscences of her were combined 
with scratches, lacerated feelings as well as 
features, and a horrible sensation at the roots 
of his hair. 

Also the little arms had stolen round the 
baron’s neck once or twice, in default of other 
companion ; and Larry’s blue eyes had fixed 
themselves in earnest scrutiny and inquiry 
upon the face of this stranger, as if surprised 
at, and yet tolerant of, something they had 
found there. Altogether, many unusual feel- 
ings were occupying Baron Onheim’s breast ; 
and the solitary surroundings and circum- 
stances in which he now found himself were 
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conducive to searchings of heart and medita- 
tion. 

Larry, almost falling asleep over the un- 
wholesome meal of which he partook, by his 
own direction, propped up in a chair by the 
baron’s side, was so urgent afterwards in his 
demands for ‘ barf” and * bed” that Jules, 
at his master’s suggestion, proceeded to comply 
with them, without’ waiting longer for Mrs. 
Jones. As to the bath, that was ridiculous 
and unnecessary, Jules concluded. With much 
fumbling, Larry’s garments were discarded, 
and the boy, in delight at his emancipation, 
proceeded to trot up and down the slippery 
boards, clamouring loudly for the “ barf” 
which was so long in arriving. His little 
smudged face and grimy hands, in startling 
contrast to the shining whiteness of his un- 
covered limbs, indeed suggested that a bath 
advisable ; and the baron, leaning back 
low easy-chair by one of the windows, 


was 
in a 










“A baby!” he ejaculated. —p. 93, 
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ts balance, he 





smoking a cigar, laughed heartily at Larry’s 
demands and Jules’s bewilderment. , 

“Fetch a tub of some sort, Jules. The 
little beggar’s right--he’s uncommonly dirty,” 

**Where’s he to sleep, and what’s he to 
sleep in?” Jules asked, as after a minute 
or two he appeared with a large basin in 
which was lukewarm water. 

He had provided himself also with a large 
piece of soap and a coarse towel. Placing 
all these down on the shining floor, in the 
line of Larry’s promenade, he said 

* Vela, ptit Msieu!” 

Larry, a charming Cupid without wings, 
paused at the edge of the basin, looked up 
in Jules’s good-humoured face and laughed— 
a delighted, appreciatory laugh, just as if he 
understood, and allowed for, Jules’s embar- 
rassment. Then, as the man made no further 
movement—apparently expecting the baby 
to do the rest—Larry proved himself equal 

to the occasion. With much exertion 
of balancing, he managed to get one 
foot over the edge of the basin into 
the water, stood for a second, and 
then, with a crow of delight, essayed 
to draw the other after it. 
Instead, his pride disturbing his 
slipped, and sat down 


suddenly, with a splash, in the basin. 


“Oh!” said Larry, a 
pucker of alarm at_ the 
sudden shock for the first 
time during this troubled 


day wrinkling his face. 

It was at this juncture 
that Mrs. arrived. 
Larry, accustomed to the 
ininistrations of George, re- 
ceived her with mild though 


Jones 


courteous surprise. Having 
procured a bit of coarse, 
and not too clean, flannel 
from below, Mrs. Jones 
soaped it  plentifully, and 
began vigorously to scrub 


Larry's face, using the same 
energy she had been wont 
to bestow on the hardened 
faces of her own offspring. 
This was much. Re 
senting her summary pro- 
ceedings, and feeling himself 
in an undignified position 
smarting, and _half- 
Larry broke out 
into an unmistakable yell, 
spluttering, kicking, and 
fighting vigorously. 

He was little and she was 
big, and the conflict was 
unequal; till the baby, with 
a last despairing lunge, hit 


too 


eyes 


blinded 
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kicked himself over the 
basin, Which upset, and rolled with the water 
on to the floor. 

Picking himself up, he turned for a 
second’s triumphant look, and, alarmed at 
what he saw, retreated for refuge to the 
paron’s legs. Hastily clutching at these, the 
little wet morsel of palpitating flesh clam- 
bered up and squeezed himself against the 
baron’s waistcoat. Thence he viewed Mrs. 
Jones, pointing at her a derisive finger. 
“Naughty woomin!” he said in shocked 
tones, looking up for sympathy. 

The baron laughed. Mrs. Jones's face of 
wrath, and her frantic dabs at the spreading 
amusing: but the confiding 
touched some deeper 
round the little 
close, as for a 


her over the face, 


water were 
utlessness of Larry 
chord. He put his arm 
warm body and held it 
second a wild, strong pang at his heart 
overmastered him. If this charming child 
had been his! 
The next moment, with the wayward 
Larry wriggled 
down and trotted back, murmuring, ** Wash 
er floor!” and, sitting down in the still un- 
stemmed stream, he whisked it vigorously in 


countless directions. 


changefulness of childhood, 


This proved too much for Mrs. Jones’s 


patience. Picking Larry up, none too gently, 
she flopped him 


down on her capacious 


knee; and, holding the kicking, struggling 
mbs, she contrived at the same time to 
vash and ar them. 

At last Larry, all shiny and tingling and 
rosy, but clean and dry, was set upright 
n her knee as she asked in the rasped 
tones of the long-suffering 
*“Where’s his bed-gown + 
Where, indeed? This was a_ contingency 
that had not been reckoned on. Jules, who 
ad been vatching the proceedings with 
1uch amusement and sone interest, as a 
lesson in his own future dealings with 
Larry, whilst he mopped the floor and 


cleared away the remnants of the “ barf,” 


looked nonplussed. He gave a glance at the 
baron. No such garment as a ‘ bed-gown” 
was on the premises. 

Baron 
** Put a towel round him.” 
With many sniffs, Mrs. Jones, assisted by 


“Won't anything else do as well?” 
Onheim asked. 


Jules, and with the aid of a penknife, managed 
to invest Larry with this 
garment. As usual, Larry was much in- 
terested in these proceedings, and made no 


object ions: 


novel sleeping 


and arrayed thus, he was set on 
Mrs. Jones’s arm, and she prepared to carry 
him away to bed. 


“Where ’s he to sleep?” she asked. 


“In the bed,” the baron answered. “I 
thall manage on these chairs,” he continued. 
m answer to her attitude of interrogation. 
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So the baby was taken and put into the 
bed which had been prepared for his jailor. 

But in Larry’s eyes the rites and cere- 
monies of his toilet had been too much 
curtailed. Not thus was he accustomed or 
allowed to seek “repose. A bath in a_ basin, 
and a towel for a sleeping garment, might 
be put up with, but some other preliminaries 
were indispensable to slumber. He refused, 
therefore, to lie down, and when held down 
by the force of Mrs. 
wrist, kicked off the clothes she was arrang- 
ing round him, with uplifted sturdy legs. 

Tried to the uttermost, and foiled by the 
force to which he was absolutely a stranger, 
Larry gave vent to a long howl—such a howl 
of anguish and despair as brought the baron 
to the room. Larry’s face at sight of him 
was a triumph. Released by the withdrawal 
of Mrs. Jones’s hand, Larry sprang up with 
a shout, and flung himself into the arms of 
his enemy. At least he was a man, the boy 
felt, amid this misconception and misgovern- 
ment of woman. 

What Larry wanted still he soon made 
known. The baron, impelled by the might 
of the little clinging arms, sat down on the 
bed, and Larry, his serenity restored at once, 


Jones's strong red 


waved Mrs. Jones away. 
“Night 
But she was curious, and a little bit in- 


go,” he said by way of dismissal. 


terested by this strange baby. 

‘*‘He seemed so fond of his father,” she 
told the grinning Jules presently. 

She therefore lingered, watching curiously 
the little scene that followed. 

Larry, after a little bit of play and coque- 
try with the man he was fascinating with 
all his wiles, seemed suddenly to remember 
a forgotten duty, and composed himself to its 
performance. 
he flung himself, kneeling, on the  baron’s 
knees, and, putting his clasped hands on the 
haron’s chest, he said softly 


With a quaintly serene face, 


‘* Payers.” 

The baron looked into the beautiful innocent 
eyes, not comprehending in the least; but, 
seeing that some serious attention was re- 
quired of him, he waited. Surprised, Larry 
paused for the words to be suggested. 

When none came, when this companion of 
a day proved inadequate, Larry essayed his 
own powers. 

** Dear—God 

Slowly the syllables were stammered and 
faltered out. The man _ listened, thrilled, 
scarcely understanding the half-uttered words, 
yet feeling as though he were in some shrine, 
unworthy to be near this white innocence. 

** Bless—father—all my people i 

Quaintly Larry’s voice here unconsciously 
took the intonation first given to its lisping 
accents by his father’s tongue. 
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* Bless Thy little child, and keep him safe 
and good.” 

‘Are good now,” he finished, as if in re- 
sponse to some conscience-prick. 

There was a silence in the The 
baron’s arins clasped closer” the little child 
who was his enemy. Mrs. slipped 
away, and confided to Jules down-stairs that 
‘the little ‘un were a pretty innocent, that 
he were, sayin’ his prayers so pretty on his 
father’s knee.” 

Jules looked at her bewilderedly. 

‘What did madame he doing?” he 
asked politely. 

‘Saying his prayers 
Poor little 
towel!” 

** Ciel!” ejaculated Jules. 

“I?ll be round in the morning to get him 
up and dress him,” said Mrs. Jones, depart- 
ing. **And you’d best give him a sup of milk 
when he wakes. Little ‘uns like that is always 
thirsty.” 

Ciel!” said the 
come by his own thoughts. 

All this had already happened few 
hours, and Larry was sleeping as peacefully 
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say 


as pretty as 
wropped up in a 


ever you 


see, baby 


man again, as if over- 


sole 


in his prison as in the safeguarded shelter 
of his distant home, when a_ boat slipped 
over the still waters of the little bay, and 


its keel grated on the shingle at its head. 
It had no light, and its occupants were evi- 
dently desirous of effecting their landing as 
quietly as possible. 

A girl sat, still and silent, in the stern, and 
two men were rowing. One of these shipped 
his oar and helped the girl to land, and after 
the boat had slipped silently away again 
over the bay, vanishing like a ghost in the 
grey dimness in which sea and hill were en- 
shrouded, the other two stood on the grassy 
bank conferring in low tones. 

**And you think it best not to enter the 
cottage ?” Sybell asked. 

**For me, miss,” George replied. ‘I had 
better not be seen by anyone. My best chance 
will be to trust to the confusion of getting off. 
The yacht’s still not arrived, or we should 
have seen something of it. It will probably 


geome round at daybreak, not far off now. 
Then, if you will help 
He hesitated. In the morning’s talk and 


confusion words had slipped which had en- 
lightened him somewhat as to Sybell’s former 
relations with the baron—his Prince’s 
who had stolen Larry. 

**He will be surprised: you will confound 
him, whilst I get the boy. I must trust, I 
cannot wait for the police; there has scarcely 
been time ; 

**But he will have men 


foe, 


the crew—the man 


here, and some, perhaps, up at the Tower.” 
you 


*The man here can bribe. The crew 
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will be probably one, or at most 


two; the 
yacht will lie outside, it will scarcely venture 


into this bay. Warson will have got horses 
by then, and you know the way to the road 
if I te 

George stopped again. He did not quite 
know whether to tell this girl that he might 
be overpowered and killed in any fierce 
struggle with Larry’s captors. 

“Wait, then, a moment, till I see whether 
Sybell said as she slipped away, 
have locked the 


I can get in,” 
“They may 
asleep.” 

George stood for a minute or where 
she had left him, listening, till on his ears 
there stole through the still night the slight 
sound of a closing door. 

Then he proceeded carefully to examine the 
shores of the little bay before stealing can- 
tiously up the zigzag path leading towards 
the Tower. 


door, and be 


two 


CHAPTER XVII. 


BAULKED., 


had believed himself to bave 


\ HE baron 
ample time to get away to sea in 
his yacht before the hue and cry 


which he expected to follow him 
would get a clue to his whereabouts. In 
the nature of things, Holyhead was an un- 
likely port at which to embark for South- 
Eastern Europe, and his plans had been so 
arranged that he did not expect them to be 
understood. Sybell and her bicycle, and an 
immediate discovery of his route had_ been 
negligible quantities in his estimate of proba- 
bilities. He had calculated on at least two 
or three days’ start before the police would 
tind whence he had embarked. 

He was therefore in no particular hurry 
when, as the first rays of the dawn _ began 
to reveal themselves on this Sunday morning, 
a summons at the door announced Mr 
Jones, with the news that the yacht was 
lying outside the bay. The man, in accord- 
ance with his promise to Sybell, had de 
layed as long as he could in bringing his 
warning—till, in fact, the yacht could be 
seen from the windows of the Tower. 

Bidding Jules prepare breakfast, the baron 
stole gently into the bedroom at the back, 
where his little captive was asleep. As he 
passed through the open doorway he was 
somewhat startled to notice that the narrow 
mullioned window was open. Had he left it 
so? Surely he must have assured himself 
when he left Larry, some hours before, that it 
was safely secured. Now it was swinging 
slightly in the morning breeze. 

A quick glance at the bed reassured him. 
The was lying sound his fair 


boy asleep, 
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curls scattered over the pillow, his face 
fushed, his limbs white and statuesque, re- 
leased from the coverings which he had 
thrown aside. The baron looked down at 
moment, and 
softly to the 


him for a 
then stole 


window. 


A sudden = suspicion had 
entered his brain. He was 
sure the window had been 


made fast: he remembered 
noticing its hasp. Who, then, 
had opened it? He looked 
cautiously out. No one was 
visible, nothing to be seen to 
excite suspicion. And then 
the strongly mullioned win- 
attention. 
Not even Larry, much less a 


dow caught his 


man, could squeeze through 
aperture. The 
baron withdrew, satisfied, to 
make some toilet prepara- 
tions for his journey. 

“Did you tell the man to 
send his wife?” he presently 
called down the staircase to 


the narrow 


the man below. 

“He said she was coming 
up presently, M’sieu,” shouted 
Jules back cheerfully. 

“Did you bring my bag 
from the yacht?” inquired 
his master again. 

“In the bedroom. M’sieu 
require me?” Jules asked, as 
with a tray and all appli- 
ances for breakfast he ap- 
peared up the staircase. 

“Yes when that baby 
wakes. We'll transform 
him, Jules, so that his own 
mother, if he’d = got one, 
wouldn't know him.” 

“Yes, M’sieu?” Jules said 
inquiringly, busily laying out 
the breakfast he had _pre- 
pared. 

“What is good for grey 
hairs is good for yellow eh, 
Jules?” the asked 
With a smile. 

“Ciel! How clever!” as- 
sented Jules. 


baron 


“The woman, when she comes — is her 
home far, do you know?” 
“About a mile, she say, over the hill.” 
“Well, the boy’s clothes are dirty—aren't 


fit to put on. They attract notice,” the 


baron added. remembering the excuses he 
** Send 
some of her own. 
to have got a lot of children.” 


had had to invent the day before. 


he1 it n r 
once o get 
She ’s 
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“Sure, M’sieu. But clean-—I should doubt 
it,” with a shrug. 

“And it doesn’t matter whether they're 
boy’s or girls; just tell her to fetch them 





** Payers 


p. 95. 


quick.” said the baron. ‘There she_ is,” 
as another summons sounded on the door 
below. 

Mrs. Jones, for it was she, departed 
grumbling on her mission. She did not 
hurry, seeing, indeed, no need for haste: 
and when—having made her own offspring 
feel the weight of her ill-temper—she _re- 
turned an hour later, Larry was cheerfully 
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The baron’s eyes were fixed on the boat. 


smearing his cheeks with the bread and 
milk thoughtfully provided by Jules. 

The boy was quite happy, confiding many 
things to the baron, although sometimes 
getting a little irritated with him for not 
instantly comprehending his remarks. When 
Mrs. appeared, and panting. 
Larry brandished his spoon at her. 

“Naughty woomin!” 
great clearness, to the 
and Mrs. Jones’s discomfiture. 

In spite of her misdemeanours, he graciously 
allowed her to perform on him a_ modified 
toilet: though his face somewhat 
stormy as it was concluded by a very short, 
plaid frock, décolletée, with short 
carefully remnant of 
her last baby’s outfit. 

Larry considered 
chubby arm. 
conditions ; 


Jones stout 
he asserted with 


baron’s amusement 


became 


hideous 
sleeves a preserved 
with great gravity first 

then the other, under 
holding them out for the 


one 


these 


baron’s criticism as if he would say—* Look 
at this outrage!” 

He then considered his knees, visible under 
the short scanty skirt. The boy was 
right to Never was transformation 
more coniplete and disguising. 
much the 
long ’s Mrs. 
when, completed 


some puzzled sense of the 


and 
doubt. 


gels is 
little,” 
her 


“Boys and same, as 
observed, 
handiwork, 


rueful object she 


they’s Jones 


regarding 


had made of Larry filtered into her brain, 
* You couldn't tell as he wasn’t a gel now, 


sir—if his ‘air was parted straight.” 


* Oh, never mind his hair,” said the baron: 
* Til see to that.” 

* And he’ll want a ‘at. TI ain’t got nothink 
but a bonnet: one of my Soosanner’s—it'll 
about fit him.” 

She tried the 


confining strings, 


Larry : but the 
tied under his chin, were too 
With a shout 
the boy seized it with both hands, and tore it 
off his Nor this all: he looked 
round = for convenient means for its 
quick obnoxious 
thing: 

There 
which 
for unconsidered trifles. But 
caught his eye. Trotting across the room, he 
had climbed the seat. and with a flourish had 
bomnet out before his intention 
was cuessed, Then, while Mrs. Jones volubly 
lamented its loss, the baron laughed. 

* We'll tie a handkerchief over his head,” 
he said, “if his own hat’s too dirty.” 

* It’s cold in the mornin’ air, sir—if you're 
a-going ridin’ in that carriage up at top of 
cliff,” Mrs. Jones said remindingly. 

The baron looked at her. 

* Yes, we're going in that.” he 
quietly. “Is it come already ? ~ 

* It were there when I come down,” she said; 
“but I told the men as you weren't quite 
ready —as the little "un weren't dressed yet.” 

“Oh.” looked at 
her again. 

Fortunately she did not see the look. 
open window in 


bonnet on 
much for even his equanimity. 
head. was 
SOTLEC 
destruction. It was an 
Larry hated it. 
Was no fire 
Larry a favourite receptacle 
an open window 


handy, nor a * barf,” 


Was with 


thrown the 


remarked 


said the baron, and he 


A remembrance of the 
Larry’s room flashed across his mind, and he 
knew that he had been outwitted. 

He glanced out to sea. The yacht was lying 
at anchor just below, safely away from the 
rocks at the base of the cliff. According to 
his directions, steam was up—and even as he 
looked, a dinghy shot off from its side, in the 
direction of the What was the mean- 
ing of that ? 

**How many men were in the carriage?” 
he asked casually of Mrs. Jones. 

“Two in it, and another had just 
down the hill. [ think he were going down to 
the bay.” 


Tower. 


come 
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“To the boat Had the boat come 
in down below ? ” 

“] didn’t see no boat. Jones said as he had 
orders to tell you when the yacht come round 

but I didn’t see no boat.” 

The baron, rapidly revolving matters in his 
mind, went to the window, his eyes fixed on 
the boat, manned by two rowers, now rapidly 
nearing the cliff below; and then, as in a 
flash, he guessed what had happened. Larry’s 
bonnet had been taken as a signal summon- 
ing them to the long-disused landing-stage of 
the Tower. It was reached by a broken stair- 
ase cut in the cliff, which had been the 
approach to the Tower before the cottage 


perhaps. 


was built. 

Thoughts crowded. Here was an opportunity. 
He had been outwitted somehow, but. still he 
would outwit ; and he would give his pursuers 
a lesson. 

He turned and gave Jules a hasty direction 
in French, and then said to Mrs. Jones, 
putting a sovereign into her hand 

“Will you go down to the bay quickly, and 
if the boat from the yacht is there, tell the 
man to go back at once ? He won’t be wanted 
-at once, mind. And that is all we shall 
want you for, Mrs. Jones. Lock the cottage 
up carefully, and send the key to Mr. Johnson 
at Holyhead, by your husband. And here is 
another half-sovereign to pay for those nice 
clothes.” 

* And I’m sure as I’m much obliged to you, 
sir, and I hope as you and the little gentle- 
will get ‘ome safe.” 

gone, the baron laughed 


man—bless him! 
When she had 
aloud: and Larry, after looking at him a 
moment in interested observation, to find out 
the joke, laughed too, with his usual sympa- 
thetic readiness. 

The baron’s next 
Larry greatly. 


proceedings interested 
He was specially pleased when 
he found that his blue smock—the garment 
he loved, and in his present guise deeply re- 
gretted—was again to be requisitioned. What 
did Larry care for dirt? Better dirt than 
ignominy. 

When all was ready, the little discarded 
blue smock and white sun-hat on the top of 
the pretty tangled curls were again lifted into 
the baron’s arms, and he turned to give Jules 
his instructions. 

“Shut up the Tower, Keep the 
blinds drawn to that back window. Put out 
the fire—you have gone. The place is empty, 
you understand? Don’t let there be a sound 

and don’t open the door on any pretext.” 

“And you, M’sieu?” 

“Oh, we shall have a little trip down 
the coast, and then out to sea. I am 
watched here, and it is inconvenient.” He 
smiled. ‘Open only when I give the word 
‘Hunyar.” You understand 2” 


Jules. 
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And Larry repeated with great 
throwing up his hand, * Hunyar!” 


gusto, 


* * * * * 


A quarter of an hour later, George ran 
swiftly down the hill to the bay, where 
Sybell, making no pretence of concealing 
herself, was watching with fascinated eyes 
the embarkation on board the yacht of the 
baron and Larry. Both were plainly visible. 
There was no mistaking them, and no help 
was anywhere at hand which could reach 
them. 

“All lost for a boat!” George exclaimed 
frantically. ‘That boat I saw here?” 

“Went off again. Mrs. Jones brought 
down the order. He must have found out 
you were watching, in spite of all our care.” 

“T shall follow in the carriage Warson’s 
got up there,” said George, ‘‘as long as I 
can keep them in sight, and get a _ boat 
when possible. The police have already gone 
on with Mr. Cardyne. But he’s got a good 
start, and if he crosses——” 

*And I had better wait at Holyhead?” 
said Sybell. ‘I shall be at the Station 
Hotel. Telegraph immediately to me when 
you know anything.” 

It so happened that Mrs. Jones, being in 
a hurry to get home to see to her Sunday 
dinner, and considering that for the present 
no more tips would be forthcoming, was 
glad to hasten Sybell’s departure. Whilst 
the rickety carriage was being got ready, 
Sybell strolled up the cliff to look again at 
the Tower where Larry had _ passed the 
night. Never was lovelier or more extensive 
view than this jutting cliff provided. The 
wide circle of sea gleamed in the morning 
sunshine. Far in the north lay the little trail 
of smoke from the white yacht which was now 
Larry’s home. No trace of man was on the 
land, except the deserted Tower just below. 
Only one window faced towards the land, 
Its blind was drawn: 
no sound or sign of man was near. 

Sybell turned away, pondering what would 
be the next scene in the life of the little 
Prince: and then, suddenly, her steps were 





above the massive door. 


arrested. 

Through the still air there came a sound 

a babble of half-articulated syllables, in a 
child’s voice—floating along the breeze. Where 
could it come from? Could she be mistaken 
As one dazed, Sybell looked all round. No one 
was visible; the Tower was silent and deserted, 
and yet most certainly, as if coming up over 
the cliff-edge from the sea below, the sounds 
proceeded—the rapid treble of a child. It 
stopped. Another voice took its place. A 
man’s voice this, hesitating, slow. A few 
words only were spoken; and then all was 
silence. 












A Character Sketch. 


HE grew old gracefully, 
making ready and 


cheerful concessions 
to all the just demands 
of Time; and that is 
why she was such a 
very beautiful old lady. 
It is the bitter, petu 
lant people, fiercely 
inch of the way, who win 





disputing 
for old age the reputation of being crabbed and 


every 


unlovely. For Father Time is an inexorable old 
gentleman ; and although he is gentle to those 
who obey him, he can be rough and ungracious 
enough upon occasion. “ Discipline must be 
maintained”; and if people refuse to pay atten- 
tion to his hour-glass, he must needs use his 
scythe. A knock-down, disabling blow of the 
butt-end is sometimes sufficient ; but in more 
obstinate cases nothing will do but the blade 
He never treated the old lady roughly. He 
had laid burden after burden upon her; but, as 
she always bowed her back to receive them, she 
learned to carry one easily before it was time to 
take the next. Her head white with the 
snows of eighty winters; but. as she never tried to 
interfere with it as it fell, it was pure, unsullied 
snow, sparkling in the sunshine of happy smiles. 
When Father Time began to carve the wrinkles 
on her dear old face, she never thought of struggling 
or wincing, but submitted, and let him do it in 
a workman-like hence, there were no 


was 


manner ; 
deep and ugly cuts in the wrong places, but a 
tracery of delicate lines, which seemed only to 
enhance the charm of her antique loveliness 

lever old lady ; but, 
being a sensible old lady as well, she never tried 


The old lady Was a very 


to pass herself off as a clever young lady. She 


had been a clever young lady once, but that was a 


long time ago; and she was quite wise enough to 
see the futility of striving to keep “up to date.” 
While her strength and energy remained, she had 
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Hooper. 


climbed the hill of life with the strongest and 
bravest ; but directly they forsook her she sat down 
in a little green bower on the hillside, and waited, 
The path she had traversed and the country be- 
neath lay spread like a picture before her eyes, 
and she loved to look at it and remember the days 
of her climbing. 

Now and then she would look up at the blue 
above her head, or follow with happy eyes the 
footsteps of the children who were higher up the 
hill than she had ever been; but she climbed 
no more. If the clear young above 
her called out to tell her of the wider view, or 
the new discoveries that might be found a few 
steps higher, she would smile, and say, “ Enjoy 
it all, and make the best of it, my dears ; I am 
too tired to walk on. I am waiting for my wings.” 
And those who were still below would cry out to 
her to ask questions about the way, and she 
delighted to out to them the safe and 
pleasant places. 

It may be wel! in parable to tell of this green 
bower on the hillside of life ; but it is better in 
sober reality to think of the easy-chair, at the 
home fireside, in which the old lady sat. The fire 
itself was warm ; but the heart of the old lady was 
warmer, and from it flowed much of the gracious 
influence for good which pervaded the house. 
Strange as it may seem, it was really a difficult 


voices 


point 


matter to shock, or alarm, or surprise, the old lady. 
This was because she had not only lived a long 
life, had a varied experience, but also 
because she had thought much, and deeply. 
Faults of temper which startled the mother into 
from the grandmother 


and 


sudden anger only drew 


the stores of her treasured wisdom. The old 
lady looked upon chaos with the calm eyes 
which can already see the coming order. “All 


in good time, all in good time, my dears,” was 
her most frequent comment when appealed to; 
and her severest form of protest was always: 
“Don't be in such a hurry, children.” 
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There was only one thing which seemed to have 


the power of making the old lady really sad and 


distressecl 
othe l 
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is of 


old ladies. 
old lady 


old lady. the 


e, [ fear y« 


and that was the sight of discontent 
There are many different 
There is the bitter old lady, 


peppery old lac ly , the 
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not try to make the best of it, for you would be 
quite right to be and if it is true, 
there is no occasion for you to make the effort.” 

Some unobservant people have suggested that it 
is very easy for a rich old lady to talk like this > 
It if they opened their eyes a little wider, they 


miserable ; 


‘*The old lady was genial and optimistic.” 


ie resigned old lacy The 
Was genial and optimist , andl 
vith any old ladies better than 
gloomy or resigned. To 
ont at times to speak her mind 
cloomy she would say: “ Yor 

n, my dear; the world is a very 
uid if you haven't found that out 


mi must have been wasting your 


and then she would turn sharply 
Sig rie d old lady, and shake her head, 
‘If what 


[ say is not true, you ought 


would see that of all the wealth which has passed 
through our old lady's hands, not a pal ticle of it 
has stuck to hei It would be 
to live than she now, for 
throughout her whole life her constant study has 
been to discover what things she can do without. 


fingers. impossible 


Ore simply does 


The real secret of her happiness seems to be that 
she has alway s been prompt to “do the next 
believed it to be worth 
and she has always been patient to wait 


for “the next thing 


thing,” when she has 
doing : 


to appear. She is waiting 


TOW 








SUNDAY 


IN JERSEY. 


By the Very Rev. the Dean of Jersey. 





the wide bay formed 
by the 
coasts of Normandy 
and = Brittany 


Ba sight of France, yet 
y <@ 


in constant communi- 


re 
within 


cation with England 
He S lies the most southern 
t inhabited place in her 

“"% Majesty Queen Vic 
toria’s home dominions, the town of St. Helier 











in the island of Jersey. It is also the most 
ancient, for her Majesty’s ancestors, the Dukes 
of Normandy, ruled here before they ruled 
over a single rood of English soil; and of the 
wide continental possessions of the Plantagenet 
kings this and the adjoining islands are now 
the only remnants still subject to the Crown of 
England. 

Geographically a detached fragment of France, 
but historically, since the loss of Normandy by 
King John, linked to Great Britain, these 


islands exhibit, as might be expected, in lan- 
guage, laws, and customs, many of the charac- 
teristics of both countries, occasionally blended 


in strange and interesting fashion. In such a 


converging 


place, accordingly, one might, perhaps, expect to 
find that particular way of regarding and en. 
ploying the Day of Rest which, in the old days 
now fast vanishing, used to be spoken of as 
‘the Continental Sunday,” more completely 
established than in England. The fact ix 
however, that until recently the islanders were 
exceedingly strict in their views of the proper 
mode of observing Sunday. In this respect 
they were almost Scotch in their Sabbatarian- 
ism. The stern spirit imbibed from their an- 
cestors survived till our days, and is not quite 
dead yet. But the last quarter of a century 
has witnessed a great change: as in England, 
so here also; and now Sunday sports and 
amusements, such as would have been frowned 
down, if not forcibly suppressed, by the pre- 
cisians of a past generation, are indulged in 
with general approbation. Business and work, 
it is true, are still suspended both in shop and 
tield, but the leisure so gained is, in many 
instances, merely transferred from profitable and 
productive energy to one or other of those 
exhausting forms of laborious amusement mis 
called recreation. What is worth noting, how. 
ever, is that the “(Continental Sunday,” so far 
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preva ere i ol portation, not trom 
the Continent, but from Eneland 
To obtain general view of how Sunday is 
ent in Jersey, let us take a walk through the 
town of St. Helier on a Sunday morning. We 
thread our way through «a small crowd = of 
children, hurriedly repeating their collect or 
text, as they run merrily to Sunday school. 
But who are those strange - looking, rather 
diminutive people, who make the pavements 
ing with the sabots.” or wooden shoes: the 
men with forl shovel or scythe on their 
shoulders, « with large ring shaped loaves of 
bread slung around their bodies: the women in 
Bay, Clear caps ina bright coloured vowns ! 
They are chattering incessantly to one 
mother, but we cannot understand what they 
say, and no wonder, for they are speaking that 
Celtic idiom which was the language of Britain 
re was a single Englishman there, 
md their speech is the direct descendant of that 
Which the legionaries of Julius Cwsar heard on 


British tribesmen when they 





landed on the shores of Kent. They are Breton 
peasants, who have left their homes beyond St. 
Brieuc and crossed the narrow sea, packed like 
herrings, in an open boat. These poor people 
are here for a month or two to earn what to 
them is a golden harvest, by digging the early 
potatues which form the chief crop of the 
island, and which without their help could 
never be lifted with the requisite speed and 
dispatch. All the week long they have toiled 
in the fields, and this is their holiday, when 
they throng into the town, and, after their 
“mass.” they will stretch themselves on the 
street pavement in the French quarter, basking 
in the sun, or listening lazily to a Breton 
evangelist, preaching to them in their own 
language: and in the evening, having laid in 
their frugal supplies for the week, they will 
return—men, women, and children—for another 
week’s digging on the farms. 

Farther on, a heavily laden postman is 
delivering letters from door to door. The 
Sunday delivery appears ingeniously timed to 














coincide with the hour of morning service. No 
Sunday morning worship for him, nor, it is to 
be feared, for others to whom their expected 
eorre spondence furnishes a convenient excuse for 
staying at home. 

A distant sound of military music is borne to 
us on the morning breeze, and, moving in the 
direction it proceeds from, we come on a regi- 
ment of English soldiers, filing in through the 
gates of the parish church, on their way to the 
“garrison service.” Let us enter in their train 
and observe how the British soldier is provided 
for in spiritual things. The service is short and 
bright. There is no organ, but the chants and 
hymns are sung with a heartiness which leaves 
little to be desired, and the band itself supplies 
the accompaniment. The men (or, rather, boys, 
as the larger number of them might be called) 
are, of course, orderly and attentive, as soldiers 
always are, and they join heartily in the hyums. 
One would like to hear them take their part 
with equal heartiness in the General Confession, 
which they are inclined to leave to the choir, 


as if the choir alone had sins to confess. The 
short sermon is soon over, and after another 
hymn all stand and sing the National Anthem 


with a vigour which it is inspiriting to listen to, 
and then all file out again, meeting in the 
churchyard another congregation waiting to take 
possession of the church in their turn. 

It is a congregation of a very different sort 

elderly people for the most part, serious and 
solemn in appearance. These are neither English 
nor French, but of the old 
whose forefathers have lived in the 
countless generations, and they are assembling 


indigenous stock, 


island for 


to worship God in the language which their 
Norman ancestors spoke, but which their 
children are fast forgetting. The liturgy used 


will be a translation of the English Prayer-Book 


venteenth-centu ry French, made hy Dr. 


into x 
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Durell, a Jersey man, who became Dean of 
Windsor in 1677. 

Perhaps one of Clément Marot’s metrical 
psalms will be sang to an old Huguenot melody, 
or perhaps (for into this conservative 
service the spirit of modern innovation is begin- 
ning to creep) it will be a translation of one of 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern,” with its corre- 
sponding tune. All is in French, even the notices 
for the week, though the officiating clergyman 
is sometimes sorely puzzled how to translate 
adequately such phrases of peculiarly English 
growth as “Girls’ Friendly Society,” “ Mothers 
Meeting,” The French of 
the sermon is probably not of the purest ; if it 
were, it might not be so well “ understanded of 
the people,” whose model of literary style is the 


and who 


even 


or “ Dorcas Society.” 


language of Fénelon and of Bossuet, 


are disposed to regard modern Parisian French 
as a debased and degenerate dialect. 
Issuing from the church, we are at once 


reminded that we are living, not in the days of 
Calvin or of Massillon, buat in this restless, 
feverish closing decade of the nineteenth century. 
From one side float the distant strains of a Salva- 
tion Army band, telling that this latest develop- 
ment of English Christianity, like all previous 
ones, has struck ready root in this fertile soil, 
where the people are very Athenians in their 
eagerness to hear some new thing. From the 
opposite quarter come the sharp notes of a bugle 
horn, and a waggonette full of high-spirited 
holiday-makers whirls past with shouting and 
snatches of song, not generally sacred. These 
are a party excursionists whom the 
Saturday steamers during the summer season 
deposit in their hundreds on the quay : hard- 
worked youths, bent on making the most of 
their short trip, and fearful of nothing so much 
few days 
looking 
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moment of those 


they have heen 


as of losing a 


of enjoyment which 
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forward to and saving up for during long 


months of monotonous work behind desk on 
counter. 
The streets are filled with a motley crowd. 


There ire 


family parties, with provision baskets 


mn theit ms, hurrying to the railway station, 
to spend the afternoon on cliff or beach, to gaze 
from stat Mount Orgueil across fifteen miles 
of gleaming sea at the long line of the French 
vast, tre indy Carteret to where the spires 
~f Coutar Cathedral dimly pierce the summer 
haze, or to climb the rocks and explore the 


| mont. o to bask on the sands of 
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late evening the country roads are alive with gay 
parties, enjoying themselves each after its own 
fashion, but all united in paying eager court to 
the new deity to whose honour Sunday would 
seem. if we judged by outward appearance, to 
have been re-dedicated—the goddess Pleasure. 
Meanwhile, how has the genuine aboriginal 
Jerseyman, the country farmer — that small 
peasant proprietor in praise of whose thrift and 
industry so much was 
but who, since that time, owing to the mar- 
potato 
rown rich and, having built for himself barns 


written some years ago, 


vellous development ot farming, has 








lovely St. Brelade’s Bay. There are bands of 
foreign sailors walking up and down, vainly 
looking for an open public-house, for Sunday 
closing is the rule in Jersey ; strings of decently 
dressed people crossing one another on thei 
way home from church or chapel; the inevitable 
bicyclist, rushing at furious speed with tinkling 
bell down the narrow and crowded street. 

At the street door of a house yonder a carriage 
is being loaded with its freight of pleasure 
seekers : for, wl 
to horses and their drivers it is no day of rest, 


From morning till 


tever the day may be to others, 


but the hardest of the seven 
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sith, Jerse. 


and stables palatial im their grandeur and 
solidity, has transformed himself into a capi- 
talist employer of Breton hired labour—how 
has he spent his Sunday forenoon! Not, it is 
to be feared, quite in the way which his grand- 
father or great-grandfather would have approved. 
Life presents itself to him under a different 
aspect. Prosperity, while it has delivered him 
from the hardship of the struggle for existence, 
has weakened in him some of the virtues which 
enabled his predecessor to triumph over those 
victorious from that 


hardships and emerge 


struggle 
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He loves to take his ease on Sunday. In 
many instances he has Jounged away the 
forenoon. Perhaps he has taken a turn 
his farm, has noted the marks of 
hoar-frost in his potato-field, or the first symp- 
toms of fly among his turnips, the 

of his apple-trees, or the sprouting of his wheat. 
Perhaps he has discussed with a 
whom he has met similarly occupied, the latest 
report of prices at Garden; or the 
wrongs which they conceive they suffer at the 
hands of grasping middlemen or extortionate 
steamship companies; or the hardness of the 
times, when agricultural land will no 
longer command a higher annual than 
£10 to £12 per acre; or those sinister rumours 
which have lately been whispered about that 
the authorities are actually meditating such an 
unheard-of iniquity as the taxation of land and 
its revenues. The evils they 
powerless to remedy, but this last, they are 
unanimous in declaring, must be resisted to the 
death. Perhaps they have talked over for the 
hundredth time one of those intricate domestic 
or parochial quarrels which to them make up 
so large a part of the history of the world, but 
which are so dwarfing to that wider and truer 
life which man was meant to live. 

Possibly he intends to go this evening to his 
church or chapel, for he is inclined to keep his 
best to the last Nicodemus, to 
his highest good under cover of darkness. Let 
us hope that he will carry out his intention, 
that he will then hear 
remind him that he has interests of 
importance than the and 
barns, than obtaining crops 
and high prices, and that there is 
grave peril when 
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to us unprepared for it, and when its enervating 
influences are uncorrected by intellectual tastes 
and culture, and by the wholesome ballast of 
sound moral principles. 


And so the day wears on, and with evening 


the church- and chapel-going commence again— 
not with great must be 
confessed, nor out of any very profound Sense 
of duty on the part of many, for the people 
to a light-hearted somewhat friy. 
race, fanciful and unstable in all thei 
ways; but at any rate, “whether of pretence or 
in truth,” whether “of envy and _ strife,” or “of 
good will,” the better way is presented in one 
form or other to many hearers, and not a few 
are edified and some are helped. Perhaps some 
new preacher has been advertised to preach, or 
some favourite singer to perform a solo, in some 
particular place of worship, and in that direction 
will the larger crowd be seen to flow. 

The lamps are lit, the streets are full of bustle 
and of sound; lads and girls of all ages ar 
marching up and down, shouting and _gesticu- 
lating as they pass One another ; scarlet uniforms 
and blue jackets mingle with the throng. There 
even the stripling scarce entered 
on his teens has his pipe—for there is no duty 
on tobacco, and every urchin can afford a penny 
cigar. Rarely does this outdoor turbulence de 
generate into serious disorder, and it is fortunate 
it is so, for in this liberty-loving land there is 
is more resented than police con- 
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A COMPLETE STORY. 
By Mary Bradford Whiting. 
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STRETCH of sighing sea; 


grey, 
drooping clouds ; gulls 
stooping here and _ there 
upon the wing; and the 
soft, full swell of the wave- 
wash on the shore. 

The twilight was fading 
into darkness; a light mist 
lay over the flats ; and the 


curlew uttered his wild cry, 


like a lost spirit wander- 
The gloom was too deep 
or houses to be visible : but 
that shone in the distance 
man habitations were within 


was a wild spot, that shingly 


here and there with wind 
scattered driftwood—a spot 
d have cared to linger after 


who had been familiar with 

if 
knew every inch of that dan 
creeks and currents, its 00zy 
and 


herous quicksands ; he 
had been turned out to play 

they could walk 
that a few years had passed 


had penetrated 


alone ’ 


they its in 


rets They would have walked blind 


wht or day, and they loved 


then but as the 


home, 


source 


of their worldly prosperity. 
The sea yielded its fish to 
their nets, and the marsh its 


wild-fowl to their guns. Theirs 
was a hard life—a life of 
struggle and danger—but they would not have 
changed it for any life under the sun. 

Will Burnham was the younger of the two: 
a broad-shouldered, well-built man, with sun- 
burnt face and merry grey eyes: his brother 
Ben was darker in complexion and smaller in 
build, proud of his superior wits, and some- 
what given to depreciating the bodily strength 
in which he was lacking. Yet, the two were 
good friends, and Will was more honest 
in anything in the whole of his honest young 
life than he was in his admiration for Ben. 
Sut to-night, for the first time that he could 


not 


remember, he was glad to escape from his 
brother; and, having finished his work, he 


wreckage that lay 
upon the shore, instead of going in to get his 


sat moodily on a piece of 


supper. 

When Will first discovered that Agnes Har- 
blue, he never thought that 
the fact would be one of permanent importance 


ners eyes were 


to him; but from liking to rest his gaze upon 
them he learned by degrees to love the soul 
that looked out of them, and at last he woke 


ip to the knowledge that she was dearer to 
him than all the world beside. Will was not 
ready of speech, however, and his secret re- 
mained locked up in his own breast--hidden, 
perhaps, with more care from his brother than 
from all the rest of the world, for he could 
not bear any ridicule on such a subject. He 
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all 
once he 
d be 


world. 


the means in 
had gained his 


and bold 
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strong 
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Ben had 
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asked Will, struck with 
action. 

n; “it’s just the colour 
mself up suddenly and 


while the hot colour 


A heap of coin roiled out upon the 
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belongs to me!” said 
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wore wearily on, and as soon as werk Was done 
Will walked away by himself over the desolate 
shore, while Ben hurried off in the direction 
of Mrs. Harmer’s 
Agnes! The the thought was 
more than Will could bear, and, flinging hin. 


cottage. 


He was going to 


bitterness of 


self down on the beach, he gave the rein to 
his misery 

It was quite dark now; and dragging himself 
up at last, Will made his*way over the shingle 
to the little wooden house that he shared with 
his Ever since their parents’ deaths 
they had lived tovether, and Will had 
often thought would be to have 
the gracious woman he loved 
But the 


brother 
there 
how sweet it 
the 
into a 


presence of 
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table. 


dreamt of had been his wife, 
and the thought came back 
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“Here you are at last!” he said, looking 
round at the sound of the door. 

Will muttered something unintelligible and 
made a step towards the staircase, but his 
prother’s next words arrested him. 

“Uncle “T 've 
been hunting for you everywhere, for we must 


Jacob is dying,” he said. 


go over at once.” 

Jacob Burnham had lived for the whole of 
the seventy years of his life in the same farm- 
house, and his eccentric habits had caused him 
to be shunned by his neighbours to a great 
extent. He had aiways remained on good 
terms with his nephews, however, and he 
had many times told Ben that after his death 
the house and land would come to him, while 
to Will he had promised “a tidy bit of money.” 

The farmhouse was some three miles distant 
from the fishing hamlet, and the two men 
plodded along the dark roads, each possessed 
of his own thoughts. A looker-on might have 
guessed at the diversity of their inner moods 
by Ben’s light step and gay whistle, and by 
Will’s bent head and dogged, resolute march. 

“How is my uncle?” asked Ben, sobering 
his demeanour to one of more suitable gravity 
as they entered the house. ; 

“Going fast,” said the old housekeeper who 
met them in the passage. “I doubt he won't 
know you. 

The words gave them a shock, for neither 
had guessed the end was so near, and, for- 
getting their own thoughts, they went up the 
old staircase and entered the whitewashed 
rom where the dying man lay. Each in 
turn bent over him, but they gained no look 
or word, for Jacob Burnham was already un- 
conscious and sinking fast down into death. 

“When did the doctor see him last?” asked 
Ben. 

“Not since this morning,” said the  hovse- 
keeper. “He said he couldn't do him no 
good.” 

He ought to see him again, all the same,” 
said Ben “Suppose you go and fetch him, 
Will! ” 

Will was nothing loth. Manlike, he longed 
to be doing something, for it was dreadful to 
him to stand there helpless, watching that 
labouring breath. It was past midnight before 
he returned; but, although the doctor came 
with him, he proved as helpless as he had 
expected to be, and together they waited and 
watched till the last sigh broke from the old 
man’s lips and all was over. 

Will felt strangely awed as he and _ his 
brother walked home in the dawn of the early 
morning ; the grey shadow that he had just 
Seen creeping over that dying face seemed to 
606 
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have touched his own heart and blotted out 
the fierce passions that had been struggling 
there but a few hours before. Why should he 
hate Ben? It was little wonder that he should 
love Agnes ; and since only one could win the 
prize, he ought to be unselfish enough to 
rejoice in his brother’s joy. 

“ Ben,” he said, suddenly breaking the silence, 
“forgive me: I have been thinking hard 
thoughts of you.” 

“What right have you to dare to do such 
a thing, then!” cried Ben, wheeling round 
upon him angrily. 

His tone cut Will to the quick, jarring away 
all his softer thoughts ; and, to prevent himself 
from a fierce retort, he held his peace for thie 
rest of the way. 

The day of the funeral came, and, after all 
was over, the lawyer showed the will to the 
two brothers. It was exactly what they had 
been led to expect: house and land were left 
to Ben, and “to my younger nephew, William, 
such monies as I may die possessed of after all 
outstanding accounts have been paid.” 

“Your uncle never banked his money,” said 
the lawyer; “therefore I have no doubt that we 
shall find a sum of money in his chest. There 
are very few debts, as everything was paid up 
to the end of last quarter.” 

The chest was duly opened, and the lawyer 
produced a large leather bag. 

“You had better both of you be present 
while I count it,” he said, and, untying its 
mouth, a heap of coin rolled out upon the 
table. 

“ Twenty-five pounds,” he said, with a puzzled 
air, when he had finished his counting. “ This 
is all silver; the gold must be somewhere 
else.” 

But though they searched high and !ow, no 
gold was discoverable; and great was the 
wonder of all who heard the tale; for Jacob 
Burnham had been a saving man all his days, 
and the neighbours had expected to hear of 
sacks of money at the very least. 

“There ‘s been foul play somewhere,” wes 
the general verdict, but where it had been was 
not so easy to decide, for only two people had 
ever had access to the old man’s room—the 
housekeeper, whom no one could think of 
accusing for a moment, and Zeke Brown, the 
half-witted yard-boy, who had slept in the 
house during the master’s illness. 

Poor Zeke stared wildly from under his 
shock of unkempt hair when he was subjected 
to cross-examination, but no questions could 
elicit anything from him beyond the fact that 
“master had a sight o’ money in his box.” 

When asked how he knew this, he confessed 
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that he had seen it: but how or when he 
could not tell. 

“T am afraid it is hopeless,” said Ben, when 
Zeke had been sent back to the yard. 

Since this new calamity had fallen upon 
Will, he had found Ben as kind and friendly 
as he had ever been in days of old, and he 
was almost inclined to bless the loss that had 
drawn them together again. Still, it was a 
there was no denying; especially now, 
when his sore heart would have been glad of 
the relief of change of scene and occupation. 
But though it fell heavily upon him, he was 
resolved that Zeke should not be tormented. 
It was not at all unlikely that he had seen 
his master go to count his money, and that 
he had found the key and done the same in 
a spirit of imitation. But even so he 
quite irresponsible ; and since the money could 
not be found, there was nothing to be done. 

So the weeks slipped away ; and, at last, one 
day Ben told his brother that he and Agnes 
were to be married at Christmas, and that 
they were going to live in the old farmhouse. 

“T suppose you'll go on here?” said Ben. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Will heavily. “I 
can’t afford to go away now”: and no 
was said. 

That autumn was a wild one, and Will 
found some relief to his misery as he wrestled 
with the bitter stormy tides and the gales that 
swept fiercely over the barren flats. They 
suited his mood; and as his boat cut its way 
through the blind night seas, or as he wandered 
on the shore at dusk, and heard the wild-fowl fly- 
ing overhead like rushing winds,-his heart forgot 
to ache, and he found a brief rest from sorrow. 
But amid all his absorption in his own feelings 
he was struck sometimes with a passing wonder 
at the look upon his brother’s face. Ben’s eyes 
had always been eager and quick-glancing, but 
now they seemed both restless and ill at ease. 
He avoided Will as far as he possibly could, 
and, when they were forced to meet, his manner 
was abrupt and unnatural. 

Will fancied sometimes 
happy in his love, but-he could not question 
his brother on the subject: and as he seldom 
saw him with Agnes, he had little opportunity 
of judging for himself He could not tell 
whether she noticed the way in which he 
kept aloof from her or not; at any rate, it 
was too painful for him to her, and 
almost the only time that he saw her 
was in church on Sunday. 

joth Ben and Will had good voices, and 
had sung in the choir from their boyhood ; 
but since Ben’s engagement he had resigned 
his post and sat with and her mother 
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in a pew so placed that Will’s eyes could not 
choose but fall on them whenever he raised 
them from his book. The pain of it was 
almost more than he could bear; and on one 
Sunday evening, when he was feeling more 
than usually wretched, he left his place in the 
choir empty and went for a solitary walk in 
the November mist. 

His thoughts were very gloomy as he splashed 
his way over the wet roads, all the more 0 
because he felt himself to be a deserter. What 
was the use of trying to run away from his 
trouble when he knew he must carry it to his 
dying day? But still, things would go better 
with him when he was no longer in sight of 
the happiness from which he was shut out. 
When Ben and Agnes were married, they would 
settle down in the farmhouse, and he need 
never come across them unless he chose to do 
so; and perhaps in time the soreness would 
away from his heart, and he should be 
able to rejoice in their joy. 

3ut here an old doubt came back to his 
mind, and would not be shaken off. What 
was it that had caused that strange alteration 
in Ben’s manner, and why did that look of 
sadness cloud Agnes’s blue eyes? His heart 
grew hot as he thought of it, and, rousing 
himself with a sigh, he tried to turn his mind 
to other things. 

A sound of confused voiccs caught his ear 
as he did so, and, looking about him with a 
start of surprise, he found that he had wandered 
out as far as the old farm. The voices came 
from a shed in one of the fields near by, and, 
as Will listened, he was amazed to find that 
one of them was his brother's. He could 
hardly believe that he heard aright, so vividly 
all this time had he been picturing Ben by 
Agnes’s side in church. But as he approached 
the shed he found that he was not mistaken, 
for there by the dim light of a lantern he saw 
his brother standing over the crouching figure 
of Zeke Brown. In his surprise he remained 
perfectly still, and their words came plainly to 
his ear. 

“If you don’t confess it, | 
of you!” said 
held in his hand. 

“ Don't 
pitifully 
confess it, | 

“You did 
relentlessly. 

“Yes,” said Zeke, glancing at the stick with 
an expression of agonised terror. 

“And what have you done with it?” 

“Oh! [ don’t know,” gasped the boy. 

“You must tell me, or And Ben raised 


pass 


it out 
that he 


beat 
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will 


Ben, raising the 


heat me!” cried 
with his 
will !” 


take the 


Zeke, looking up 
“as 


poor vacant eyes. 


money, then ? said Ben 
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He fell from the top of the steps to the bottom.— . 
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his brother pacing restlessly up and 


down the 


found 


room 

“Tt can't be cleared up,” said Ben ‘You 
wouldn't be cruel .enough to put a poor creature 
like that into court 

‘It would be o worse than threatening 
him as you did to-night,” said Will drily; 
“but I have said nothing about taking him 
into court. We must have a regular search for 


the money: | always felt that it had not been 


thoroughly looked for 


“JT didn’t think you'd have been so keen 
about money,” said Ben, with an attempt at a 
sneer. “It’s clear that Zeke took it, and | 
should have thought that you’d have been 
willing to Jet a poor creature like that 
alone.” 

“But it’s not clear to me that Zeke took 
it,” said Will: “and, if not, it oughtn’t to be 
charged on him 


‘But you heard him confess it yourself!” 


“Ves. but that ? We put 
it into his him see we 
suspected him ! 
he had to-night, Ben, | 
was 


whose doing was 
mind by letting 
If he should die of the fright 


should feel as if it 


murder.’ 
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“and 
to-morrow 


Ben coolly ; 


yourself 


then,” said 
think better of it 
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morning. So good-night, and let's be off to 
bed.” 

Troubled as Will was, he too tired not 
to close his eyes directly he laid his head upon 
his pillow. The wind rose and howled round 
the house, but it only rocked him more soundly 
to sleep—he did not hear the skurrying drops 
of rain, nor the moan of the sea, nor even the 
tread of stealthy footsteps on the creaking 
wooden stairs. 

The night wild dark when Ben 
opened the cottage door and let himself out 
into the storm. He was wrapped in his oil- 


was 


was and 


skins, and his face was pale and set under his 


sou’-wester. What ill-luck had taken Will to 
the scene of Zeke’s cor fession ; and what worse 
luck still had made him determined to try and 
clear up the crime? If only he had taken the 
iline that he might have been expected to take, 
and declared that Zeke be troubled 
further, there would no need for 
Ben’s midnight expedition to the ruined mill ! 

The ruined mill was the survival of a former 
day, too strongly built to crumble away even 
when the encroachments of the sea had caused 
it to be abandoned. 

Slowly and painfully 
over sand and shingle, while the winds strained 
against him and the hissed in his teeth 
The tide was far out: only a dull murmur rose 
from the black depths m the distance ; and he 
knew that he should have ample time to go 
and return from the dangerous spot before 
was covered by the waves. 

He climbed the steps, and as 
soon as he was safe inside he lit the lantern 
he had brought, and, kneeling down in a corner, 
he began to clear away the heap of stones and 
broken wood. ‘The task was not a long one, 
for those who hide can find, and in a few 
minutes Ben had discowered the object of his 
searcli—a leather bag beth large and heavy. 

A gleam lit up his eye as he saw it, and, un- 
fastening the mouth, be thrust in his hand 
among the smooth gold coins. But this exulta- 
tion did not last long; and, tying it up again 
carefully, he sat down with it by his side and 
gave himself up to gloomy thought. 

The temptation of being alone with the dying 
man in the room which contained the treasure 
had been too mueh for him; but, keenly as 
he had coveted the gold, it had brought 
him no happiness. He had hoped that little 
inquiry would be made about it, since no sum 
was specified in his unele’s will; and, if any 
inquiry should be had _ believed 
that a little judicious thrown upon 
the lalf-witted Zeke straight. 
But, much to his had 


must not 


have been 


Ben made his way 


rain 


water-worn 


made, he 
suspicion 
would put all 


vexation, the lawyer 
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declared — his 
money to be 
soon discovered 


certainty that there was more 
found, and, moreover, Ben had 
that Zeke was not by any 
means a universal scapegoat. More than once 
a chance remark had turned him cold with 
fear, and on this very Sunday afternoon Agnes 
had uttered words that made him desperate. 

Dearly as he loved the gold, he loved Agnes 
better ; and he felt a sudden overwhelming desire 
to make her own that she-had misjudged him, 
This desire had led him to seek out Zeke 
Brown, and the poor lad’s confession had beep 
readily obtained. If only Will had 
been content to leave the matter there, all 
would have been well; but, as it was, he must 
take the money and hide part of it, at any 
rate, in the hovel where Zeke and his mother 
lived. It was a cowardly thing to do, of COUTSE ; 
but that could not be helped. 

It was time now to be starting, and, rising 
from his seat, he grasped the bag, and began 
to descend the steps. The wind was fiercer 
now, and, as he left the shelter of the mill, it 
caught his lantern and nearly swung it from 
his hand. He bent forward to save it, and, as 
he did so, his foot slipped and he fell from the 
top of the steps to the bottom. An agonising 
pang shot through him, but, making a violent 
effort, he tried to regain his As he did 
so, however, a shriek was wrung from his lips, 
and he realised that he was helpless—helpless 
and that he must lie there and 
await his doom from the cruel tide. Even now 
he could hear its alternate hiss and moaa, as 
the turning waves began to gather and break 
upon the distant sands. 

At last physical dread got the mastery over 
him, and, with one wild effort to regain his 
feet, he fell back in anguish and lay unconscious 
and motionless upon the stones. 

Will, meanwhile, had risen from his bed as 
soon as the first streaks of dawn appeared in 
the east, and, taking his gun, had sallied forth in 
search of wild-fowl. He knew that as the tide 
came in the birds would flock down to meet it; 
and he made his way over the shingle, waiting 
till it should be light enough for a shot. 

The light grew brighter: a crimson streak 
shot up in the horizon, another and another; 
in a few moments the sun would have risen, 
and the world be filled with his rays. Will 
shouldered his gun, and went nearer the water; 
but he had only taken two or three steps when 
a sudden terrible cry rang out through the 
air. He started, and the hand that held his 
gun shook; but the light had dispelled his 
fears, and he knew that it was not a drowned, 
but a drowning, man who had uttered the 
shout. Again it sounded across the watel, 
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an as he gf zed he could see something white 
waving the steps of the ruined mill. 

No one knew better than Will the dangers of 
the currents that sucked round that treacherous 


shore; but to see and to resolve were the 
work of the same moment, and, flinging off 
his guernsey and his heavy boots, he started 
to the re Half wading and half swimming, 
cut by t rocks and_ battered by the waves, 
he reached the mill at last, and drew himself 
up, weary d breathless, upon the steps. 

“ What amiss, mate?” he = said, as_ his 
breath came back in long, sobbing gasps. But 
there was no answer, and he saw to his amaze 


LULL OF 
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It was a sore temptation, and as Will sat 
there, drenched and bleeding, he felt that he 
was too weak to resist it; but to acknowledge 
one’s weakness is the first step to strength, and, 
springing to his feet, at last he went up to his 
brother and vently disentangled the bag from 
his hand; everything must be cast aside that 
he possibly could. It would be a life and death 
struggle, with more chance of death than of 
life. 

Holding his brother firmly, Will lowered 
himself into the water. As he looked back 
upon the struggle afterwards, it seemed to him 
a horrible nightmare, a terror of darkness and 





‘I’m going,”’ said Ben; ‘it’s 


ment the figure of his brother lying upon the 
steps with a bag grasped tightly in his hand. 
Will looked, and with that glance the sus 
picion that had been lurking in his mind was 
changed into bitter certainty. He turned 
away quickly, and sat looking out over the 
seething water with a fierce anger darkening 
his face. Was it for this that he had risked 


his life Was this man who had stolen away 
his love and robbed him of his money, this 
black-souled, crime-stained being, worth any 
succour or sacrifice? It had been hard enough 
to come, | to return with that helpless form 


Weighing him down would be almost impos- 
sible: would it not be best to seve himself 
and leave the 


sinner to his just doom ? 


all forgiven now."’—p. 11. 


despair, and of buffeting against some blind 
overwhelming force. How or when it ended he 
hardly knew, but at last he woke up to find 
himself upon the shore, the pale November 
sun playing over his face and the chill wind 
stirring in his hair. His limbs were numb 
and his eyes heavy, and he lay there, idly 
wondering where he was till memory gradually 
came to him, and, dragging himself up, he 
went across to the place where Ben lay. 

An hour later the whole hamlet was full of 
excitement, and every tongue was busy. No 
one, however, suspected anything more than an 
accident, for Will's lips were closed. But as the 
watchers stood round Ben’s bed that evening, he 
opened his eyes and spoke for the first time. 
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‘Listen to me, all of you,” he said. “I head. He knew that in his last despairing 
took that money. I hid it, and threw the on to drag himself back on to the steps 
blame on Zeke. I didn’t care then whether Ben had fatally injured himself, and that neither 
it was wrong or not, but when I lay there’ care nor skill nor love, not even the peace of 
waiting for death I saw it all, and [ asked a quieted conscience, could arrest the rising 
God to forgive me.” tide of death. 

His voice died away, and as he closed his “I’m going,” said Ben, as the dawn of an. 
eyes Agnes knelt down by the bed and took other day came creeping through the casement 
his hand in hers. window ; “it’s all forgiven now!” And, talzing 

“No, no,” he said feebly as he tried to draw A gnes’s hand, he guided it to Will’s. 
it away; “I’m not fit—not fit.” The grass grows green over Ben’s grave; 

She looked up at her mother with a gaze while as for Agnes and Will, their love can 
half-pleading, half-defiant. “I couldn’t give  gild the cares of life more truly than any gold, 
lim up now,” she said, and those who heard and the old farmhouse, where Zeke serves them 
her found the tears rising to their own eyes. faithfully, is for them a home of delight, until 

‘He must get well!” said Agnes to the their turn comes to pass beyond the waves to 
doctor that night, but the doctor shook his the shore on the other side. 


Calm me, my God. 
Music by 
D.D E. Burrirr Lane, Mus. B. Dunelm, 


Weia 
Dolce. Con We nioderato. 


God, and keep me - While these hot 
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PROBLEMS OF THE MISSION FIELD. 


THE RIGHT METHODS. 


By the Rev. J. G. Greenhough, Ex-President of the 


ren Ane Baptist Union. 






HE old saying ‘So many 
men, sO Many opinions” 
is as applicable to mis- 
sions and missionaries 
as it is to most other 
things. There will be 
as many modes of 
action as there are in- 
dependent and original minds. 
Committees and officials can 
only insist upon general prin- 
ciples and formulate general 
rules, leaving to the workman 
on the field comparative free- 
dom in the application of them. 
The bold missionary will not only push out 
into new spheres, but initiate new methods; 
and, in fact, societies have never been the 
masters of their agents, but have been drawn 
along by the more earnest and enterprising 
spirits whom they had sent forth. 
Missionaries themselves constantly change 
or modify their views as they come into 
closer contact and acquaintance with heathen 
peoples, and understand better the conditions 
of the problems which confront them: and 
methods necessarily vary according to the 
differences of climate, 
mental constitution. religious beliefs, and 


almost countless 


degrees of civilisation among which their 
work is done. 

In countries like China and India, where 
there are large classes of thoughtful and 
educated minds, and one meets at every turn 
with the still haughty traditions and legacies 
of an ancient culture, the work must be 
conducted on totally different lines from those 
which are adapted to the primitive and 
savage barbarism of Africa and the Pacific 
Islands; and, indeed, the men who labour in 
these very dissimilar fields often need dif- 
ferent qualifications and equipment. All 
alike must be endowed with courage, patience, 
and the spirit of self-denial; but. over and 
above that, the man who is at work among 
the meditative people of the East ought to 
have wide knowledge, some literary gifts, 
and dialectical skill; while the missionary in 
ruder fields needs rather mechanical aptitudes, 
a facility in turning his hands to all sorts 
of work, a nature that is not repelled by 
the most brutal conditions of human life, 
and a tender sympathy combined with a 
rugged will that knows how to impress and 
command men, 


Speaking generally, it may be said that 
the best methods will be suggested by local 
needs, and by a sympathetic understanding 
of the thoughts and aspirations, however 
crude and dark, of those to whom the Divine 
inessage is to be given. The young missionary 
recruit, offering himself for service and full 
of a fervid but not very enlightened en- 
thusiasm, is possessed by the idea that his 
work will be simply to preach the Gospel 
as he has seen and heard it preached at 
home. He imagines crowds waiting and pre- 
pared for his message, and often thinks that 
nothing will be needed to work conviction 
except to expose the follies of idolatry and 
indicate the true way of salvation; but he 
speedily discovers in the actual work that 
the problem is not so simple as he supposed. 
For, first, he has to win the confidence of 
the people and prove to them that he is 
seeking only their good before they will give 
heed to him at all; and in dealing with the 
ruder races he has to instruct them in the 
most rudimentary ideas before they can gain 
any apprehension of the spiritual truths which 
he comes to unfold. 

Here, then. some kind of civilising work 
must precede, or at least go hand in hand 
with, the higher aim. To say, as some do, 
that a missionary must confine himself to 
the preaching of the Gospel shows a de- 
ficiency both in imagination and know- 
ledge on the part of those who repeat that 
commonplace. He will be forced, if he is 
not an unpractical theorist, and if he is at 
all affected by the sorrows and degradations 
which he beholds, to use all available means 
for the lifting up of the people and _ the 
sweetening of their lives. He will endeavour 
to wean them from their brutal customs, 
show them better ways of living, teach them 
what handicrafts he knows, encourage habits 
of industry, minister to their sick, settle 
their quarrels, and constitute himself a sort 
of guide, counsellor, and father. And _ the 
more he does of these things the sooner 
will he reap that spiritual harvest on which 
he has set his heart. ‘*‘ Hasten slowly” is a 
motto which he will do well to act upon, 
and which those who have sent him forth 
should not forget in their impatience for 
conversions. 

Moreover, it is almost an essential condition 
of successful preaching of the Gospel, that 
the missionary should have some clear and 
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even sympathetic knowledge of the religious 
systems and beliefs of those among whom 
he labours, especially if, as in the East, they 
are beliefs of long growth, deep rooted, and 
proudly and tenaciously held. To be ignorant 
of them is to be unfit to deal with them, 
to treat them with contemptuous disdain is 
to wound and outrage religious  suscepti- 
bilities, and to assume an attitude of un- 
qualified antagonism towards them is the 
surest way of barring the entrance of the 
higher truth. 

To war against 
derstand it is t 
the air. Mere iconoclasm 
save to offend whom we should en- 
deavour to conciliate. If we do not under- 
stand what other men are thinking, we shall 
neither be able to correct their thoughts nor 
persuade them to accept ours; and the old 
notion that a missionary need know nothing 
but his own Bible and creed has been dis- 
proved by oft-repeated and _ humiliating 
failure. 

Again, it must be remembered that while 
to preach the Gospel is the main work of the 
missionary, that preaching will be most ef- 
fective which takes the form of personal 
contact, influence, and example. It is the 
Gospel embodied in daily life and action, rather 
than the Gospel announced in words, that 
works persuasion and conviction. The preacher 
who is content te proclaim truths as from a 
superior altitude, without coming into sym- 
pathetic and familiar touch with the people, 
will look in vain for saving results. 

The most successful without ex- 
ception have been those in which the labourer 
has lived among the people, in constant inter- 
with them; finding all his interests 
in his work, finding nearly his only society 
there, taking part in all the concerns, and 
sharing as far as possible in the daily lot, of 
around him. The signal triumphs of 
the Gospel among the the West 
Indies and the aborigines of the Pacific 
Islands are in a large measure attributable 
to this fact. There the missionary has been 
father, brother, friend, and 
everything, to the people of his charge. 

Without this in 
always disappointing. 


heathenism unless we un- 
fight as those who beat 
serves no purpose 
those 


missions 


course 


those 


negroes of 


adviser, almost 
some measure, the work is 
When, as is the custom 
parts of India China, the 
has his residence in the European 
quarter, forming part of that superior society 
wide gulf from the 


in some and Miis- 


sionary 


which is separated by a 
heathen into 


contact 


population, and only coming 
with the on his preaching ex- 
cursions, the results are and 
Our wrought 
healings not so much by word of 
by going close up to the sufferer, laying on 


His hands, and 


ere ple 
can 
His 


mouth as 


not, never 


be, satisfactory. Saviour 


lifting him up; and thereby, 
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He indicated the mode of action 
His servants should follow. 

It is often urged as an argument against 
this closer contact that the missionary cannot 
bring up a family in the midst of the unhealthy 
and immoral surroundings of the native quar- 
ters, and that he must, for the sake of his 
children, live away from his work. 

But this is surely making personal interests 
of more importance than his work; and, more. 
reasons for the 
preference given to a married over a celibate 


which 


over, one of the most cogent 
missionary is the immense force of example 
and elevating influence given by the exhibition 
to the heathen of Christian domestic life, 

In fact, not a few of the earnest supporters 
of missions think that the whole question of 
missionaries’ marriages needs to be re-examined 
and set on firmer ground. They are far from 
wishing to enforce celibacy on any; they re- 
cognise the great value of the wife’s separate 
work where she is in a position to do it, and 
they sympathise with the lonely missionary 
in his longing for companionship; but they 
judge that when a missionary’s work lies in 
places where he cannot have his wife and 
children along with him, when, on account 
of climate or other causes, the children have 
to be separated from him and sent home, often 
with their mother accompanying, it would be 
better for his work, and far less costly, to 
remain si. gle. 

A society should always have at least a small 
proportion of its agents in that condition, to 
undertake pioneer work and go where the 
married man cannot go without breaking up 
To this end, some of the 
extended the period 
new missionary is required 


ties. 
already 


all domestic 
have 
during which a 
to remain single, and it is probable that the 
other societies will slowly move in the same 


societies 


direction. 

In saying this, it is very far from my thoughts 
to disparage women’s work. That is being 
largely and wisely increased in nearly every 
mission-field : and in the Indian zenanas, 
among the women of China, and in educational 
work in Africa, it is accomplishing most gratify- 
ing results which could not have been secured 
by amen. But for this work is 
done by women who have remained unmarried. 


the most part 

Indeed, women’s work in the mission-field is 
only in its beginning, and there is room on 
side for its further development and 
extension, Especially in every large centre of 
population it would be a happy thing to have 
colleges of women stationed, who might serve 


every 


among the lower orders particularly as district 


visitors, Bible-women, or nursing — sisters. 


They would 
maintained at comparatively small cost. But 


prove of vast assistance, and be 


here again only single women should be em- 


ployed; and one cannot help believing that, 
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were the di mand for these made, there would 


be sufficient response. 


Many ar¢ the subsidiary agencies which the 
missionary 
Gospel. Ol 
three following, 
adequately dealt with in a special treatise. 
1) Medic 
missionary 
with brethr« 


employs for the furtherance of the 
important are the 
each of which could only be 


these the most 


Nearly everywhere the medical 
s now found working side by side 
n who do not possess his qualifi- 
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truths which are unaccompanied by material 
proofs of sympathy, give their confidence and 
attention to men who bring healing in their 
hands, and in thousands of cases the ministry 
to physical suffering has opened the deeper 
doors which lead to the conscience and the 
heart. 

This work is in every respect commendable, 
provided that it be carefully guarded against 
the dangers and abuses which attend it. The 
missionary engrossed in 


medical nay be so 





cations, thoug! there is a erowing desire to 
THE REV. J 

Ph R 
give every onary who goes forth some 
elements  ¢ medical knowledge. He goes 
usually w sufficient equipment to deal with 
fordinary d ises, and to perform common 
surgical Operations, and he carries an ample 
supply ol Plements and drugs; but he is 
Ways, believed to be, a man whose 
passion for souls is greater than his care for 
hodies, and who makes his healing activities 
subordinate to his zeal for higher things. He 
S first a n onary and secondarily a doctor. 


In all places it found that the 


erves as an admirable introduc- 


has been 
medical work 
ion for the 


stubborn] lose 


Gospel message ; who 


people 


their ears against 


strange 
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eos 


his special department as to lose all interest 
in the and the demand fon 
medicines supplied gratis may be so great as 
the a thronged 
free drug-shop. in which conditions there can 
be little the way of moral 
influence or spiritual teaching. Against these 
perils, however, | believe that all our societies 


main purpose, 


to convert mission-house into 


done 


either in 


are vigilantly guarding. 

(2) Literary work been 
a powerful auxiliary to the 
preaching of the Gospel, and the importance 
of it is still largely emphasised at the 
present time. 


the first 
personal 


has from 


more 
Tore 


In every mission-field, and particularly where 
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& partially cultured class is open to the in- 
fluence of the Press, translations of the Bible, 
commentaries, books on Christian evidences, 
and Christian literature of all kinds are freely 
circulated. 

Every leading society has a number of agents 
employed almost exclusively in this work, and 
the mass of reading matter which is yearly 
placed in the hands of the people would be 
well nigh beyond computation. 

In the rudest fields the Press has been busily 
at work as soom as ever the education of the 
available, and has 
the preacher's 


people made its services 
helped to deepen and extend 
influence; while in China and India it 
probably accomplished more than all 
personal appeals of the missionary. 

In China it has helped considerably to 
mitigate or disarm the prejudices of the official 
class against Christianity, and to secure for 
the missionary a move favourable hearing. 

In India it has contributed no little to the 
undermining of the heathen systems which 
is everywhere going on, and has secured for 
the Person and teachings of our Lord a 
respectful and sympathetic attention on the 
part of thousands who do not call themselves 


has 
the 


Christians. 

In all the changes for the better which are 
coming over these two great lands, and in all 
the promise they are giving of far greater 
coming reformation and renewal, the mission 
Press has borne a part in quietness and patient 
which it impossible to 


confidence would be 


measure, 
(3) Wherever the n issionary goes the school 


goes with him. or immediately follows. — In 
not a few heathen lamds he has been the only 
schoolmaster. the author and sustainer of all 
the education that is vet to be found there : 


always finds abundant room for this 
make 
supply the 


and he 
work. 

provision, 
From 


even Where Governments some 
always inadequate, to 
the woung who are laid hold of 
of the 


native 


want. 


by the most converts 


the 


school training 


come, and nearly all preachers 
and Christian workers. 
The educational the 


various societies varies from simple instruction 


provision made by 


in the mere rudiments to the more elaborate 


preparation required for the Universities and 


Civil Service examinations, but it is always, 
as need hardly he said, based and carried on 
throughout with Christian ends in view. It 


day schools Ww here 
trained without 
where a 


embraces Sunday schools : 
children 


pavinent 


and 
se hools 


are received 
hoarding 


entirely supported, though in this 


select 
number are 
case some sinall payment is generally required 
from the parents, as it is proved by experience 
that parents are too ready to relieve them- 
selves of the charge of their children. if. it 


done without cost : 


can be 


and superior schools 
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or colleges which carry forward the training 
to higher efficiency in the hope that it will be 
available for Christian work. 

For this higher education, in India and China 
at least, the supply of pupils is always more 
than equal to the resources of the missions: 
though it has to be confessed that the desire 
for secular instruction is far more keen than 
that the aim of 
the students rather in the direction of 
civil employment than towards ends 
for which the missionary labours, and there 
is always a danger of subordinating the higher 
to the lower in the whole range of this work, 

It has always been the aim of the societies, 
through their higher school system, to provide 
thoroughly equipped teachers and_ preachers 
who should work alongside the missionary, 
and ultimately take his place. The mission- 
aries have always been advised to encourage 


for religious teaching, and 
lies 


those 


native agency, to establish, as far as possible, 
self-supporting churches, and to prepare na- 
tive preachers who should eventually under- 
take the main burden of evangelistic work, 

In some considerable parts of the mission- 
field these efforts have met with notable 
success. In a few places, even, the success 
has been so complete that the European mis- 
sionary has been withdrawn altogether, leay- 
ing strong and independent churches and a 
sufficient staff of native workers. 

We wish it were possible to record results 
as satisfactory in all the fields. In the larger 
spheres, alas! this end has by no means been 
attained. with a of dis- 
appointment the very small extent to which 
the spirit of independency has been developed 
among the converts of India and China. Our 
great dependency seems to be most backward 
The Chinese converts seem to 
they have 
churches, 
them are 
voluntary — unpaid 
there is much more 
to be desired In India, how- 
ever, the independent churches are still lament- 

the native though 
almost entirely supported by 
The great work done by 
own land 


One regards sense 
tl 


in this matter. 


be of a somewhat robuster type : 


formed not a few self-iaintaining 


and ai considerable number of 
earnestly 


Christian work, although 


engaged in 
in this direction. 


ably few, and agents, 


numerous, are 
the home societies. 
voluntary Christian effort in 
has yet hardly its beginning among the vast 
peoples of India, most of those who are doing 
any Christian work being paid in one way 0 
There are noble exceptions which 
underrated, but 


our 


another. 
should not be forgotten or 
they make little impression on the great mass. 
This is a matter which causes much concern 
and not a little grief to all who have at heart 
the spiritual interests of that great land, and 
the time is coming when every society must 
itself more suxiously and forcibly te 
this problem. 


direct 


wards a happier sovution of 
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CHAPTER V. 


MANCEUVRES. 








} HE next two days 
passed quietly 
enough ; but 
they witnessed, 
rather to 
Lizzie’s alarm, 
a marked = in- 
crease in the 
attentions of 
Mr. 
Skene towards 
herself. He lost 
no opportunity 


James 








ingratiating himself with her; he waylaid 
r and talked to her whenever her work 
rought her near his pantry; he monopolised 
er at Meal-times. Lizzie seriously thought ol 
hanging her seat; but she did not like to 
ake a fuss about nothing. Besides, she 
uld not but own to herself that she would 


ve found the meals very dull had = she 
ioved away from the fascinating footman. 


In proportion as James became more de- 


ted, Lizzie could not but help noticing 
hat the hitherto amiable feelings toward 
vr of Louisa, her chamber companion, 


There was no dis- 
thrown 


hanged for the worse. 
guising the fact. Louisa, who had 
ver her detrimental adorer, the stable-help, 
was distinctly jealous of Lizzie. She became 
sulky and bedroom, and dis- 
bliging in a little when 
their work threw them together. 

In vain 
matters and to 


cross in the 
hundred ways 
Lizzie did her best to smooth 
maintain a_ perfectly even 
temper, which was often very hard. Louisa 
refused to be never lost an 
opportunity of saying something disagreeable. 
Another enemy Lizzie was also sorry to 
see she had made, and in the shape of 
Mademoiselle. Ever since the episode of the 
Frenchwoman had_ viewed 
her with suspicion. More than once Lizzie 
had found her spying upon her in_ that 
mderhand way which the children so dis- 
liked, and, 


occasion of 


mollified, and 


lost glove the 


worse, she seemed to lose no 
finding fault with her, and 
especiaily in Mrs. Musgrave’s hearing. 

lt was all very unpleasant. Lizzie began 
to long for George Barnes as a friend in 
Whom she might confide. But George she had 
Sunday. When he came to 


not seen since 


‘ring in the vegetables every morning she had 
not chanced to be down-stairs, and Louisa, in 
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her new frame of mind, was not likely to 
let Lizzie know when he was there. For 
herself, she was not able to get out on week- 
days. 

On the third day Mrs. Musgrave went 
away up to London for two days’ shopping. 
She was to return at the end of the week 
to receive her brother and his rich American 
invited 
to accompany her to the grand concert the 
Duke was giving at Durnford Abbey. 

Mr. Pipkins took advantage of his mistress’s 
absence to beg a little holiday, and left the 
When Lizzie went 
down to supper that night, she found James 
Skene in 
tone ot 


bride, and the other guests she had 


same day as she did. 


vener: 
general 


downstairs now 


uproarious 
jollity. prevailing 
that the stern butler was away. 


spirits, and a 


exclaimed James, as Lizzie 
entered the servants’ hall. ‘What a sad 
little face! Whatever’s the matter? 
and tell me all about it.” 

Lizzie was really pining for a little sym- 
pathy, or she would have revolted from such 
impertinent familiarity. 


‘Come now,” 


Come 


“It’s that horrid French governess. She’s 
been pitching intg me again about not 
bringing her supper up hot and in time. 


I’m sure [I was there to the minute, by 
the clock in the kitchen, and I declare I 
believe she alters hers on purpose.” 

**Beast! What shall I do to her for you?” 
exclaimed James gallantly. 

“Oh! you needn't waste your sympathy 
on Price,” put in Louisa. “1 got rowed by 
her, too, and not about my work either. 
Besides,” she added with a sneer, “if Price 
wants a little comforting and consoling, she 
knows where she can get it, and she don’t 
want it from you, James Skene.” 

Lizzie blushed furiously. 

“You've no right to talk so, Louisa.” 

‘IT shall talk as I like,” replied the other 
sulkily. 

Mr. James Skene laid himself back in his 
chair, and assumed a nonchalant air as he 
surveyed his white hands with pleasure. 
Being off duty that evening, he had arrayed 
himself in a suit of quite alarming loudness, 
and wore a remarkably gay tie. 

**Of course, if Miss Price prefers the atten- 
tions of a certain gentleman who shall be 
nameless, fresh from the mud and_ the 
ahem! manure-heap, there’s no accounting 
for tastes,” sneered James, in his’ most 
supercilious manner. 


After arraying himself thus in all his 
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glory to captivate Lizzie, he was annoyed 
to find himself cut out by a gardener. 

But he did not allow himself to be de- 
pressed or suppressed. He had other attrac- 
tions in reserve, which could not with safety 








in all haste, Louisa and the boot-boy had 
removed the plates and glasses. 

These sounds of merriment, and the age. 
companying applause James’s efforts evoked, 
attracted the cook and Mrs. Musgrave’s maid 





James jumped up and put his back against the door. 


be exhibited when his mistress was at home 
or with Pipkins hovering about the scene. 
He pulled himself together and began saying 
funny things, imitating, acting, telling comic 
stories. By the end of supper the boot-boy 
was guffawing himself black in the face, the 
kitchen-maid had giggled herself nearly into 
hysterics, and Louisa, delighted with her 
hero, was rocking herself to and fro in her 
ehair, laughing till the tears rolled down 
her cheeks. 

As for Lizzie, to whom his sallies and 
jokes were more especially directed, she had 
forgotten all about Mademoiselle’s injustice, 
and, with sparkling eyes and cheeks flushed 
with excitement, was enjoying the fun as 
much as anyone 

Mr. Skene then gave them some songs, 
the last new comic ditties of the day, fresh 
from London, imitations of music-hall lions 
comiques, and finally wound up with some 
clever step-dancing on the table, from which, 


from the dignified seclusion of the house 
keeper's room, where they were engaged in 
the enthralling perusal of shilling shockers. 

When they withdrew, they carried of 
Caroline, the head housemaid, with them, 
and James hopped off the table and wiped 
his perspiring brow. 

“That’s right. Now the old cats _ have 
gone we can be jolly and affable together 
When the cat’s away—you know. I say, 
who’s for a round game?” he went oD, 
producing a pack of cards from his pocket 
**Let’s have a deal or two at nap.” 

Louisa and the boot-boy would have agreed 
to anything Skene suggested. The table-cloth 
was flung on, and the chairs drawn up. 

‘Now then,” exclaimed Skene, shuffling 
the cards, ‘‘put your money down for 4 
pool, Threepenny points. Here, Miss Price, 
will you condescend to sit ‘side o’ me? 
You'll bring me lick!” 

But Lizzie had turned towards the door. 
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“No, thank you. 
“Nonsense, come along. You must!” 

«[T never play cards. I don’t know how.” 
“Oh! [I'll show you. It’s easy enough.” 
“But I don’t want to, thank you.” 

“Come now,” from the kitchen-maid, ‘* we 
want everybody in to make a big pool. I 
don't know who you are that you should 
ry off.’ 

“[-I—don't think it’s right—to play for 
money,” faltered poor Lizzie. 

“Such affectation !” 
head. “Settin’ herself up to be so much 


I don’t want to play.” 


and Louisa tossed her 


better than everybody else,” she snapped. 


“Come along,” soothingly from Skene. 
“It’s not gambling, it’s only a_ trifle on, 


just for fun. 

“It’s gambling, if it’s 
think,” Lizzic 
the door-handle to leave the room. 

James jumped up and put his back against 
it He looked down upon her from his full 


little or much, I 
replied, and laid her hand on 


height with such an admiring expression 
that Lizzie wavered. 

“Don’t go,” he whispered, 
all alone with them; L shan’t enjoy it a bit 


know. All the 


tried to amuse.” 


“and leave me 


if you aren't there, you 
evening it’s you I’ve 


“Let me pass”; and Lizzie would not look 


at him, “I’m not going to stop.” 

“Are we to wait all night because that 
chit’s giving herself airs?” the others cried. 
“You're making me a_ horribly unkind 
return, you are”; and James looked so woe- 


begone that Lizzie felt quite sorry for him, 


as she ran out of the door and escaped up- 
stairs, followed by shouts of derisive laughter 
intermingled with sneering remarks. 

Yet, in her heart of hearts, she knew she 
had done right. Nevertheless, she felt’ very 
dull as she sat in her bedroom sewing. She 
could not help thinking of the fun going on 
below in the warm, well-lighted servants’ hall. 

Suddenly she 
forgotten to remove Mademoiselle’s supper- 
tray, and, blamed — afresh, 
hastened down the and into the 
picture-gallery towards the schoolroom. 

While the 
was only partially lit up, and the picture- 
gallery was very dim. As Lizzie opened the 
swing door from the wing and entered the 
gallery, she suddenly saw a figure emerge 
stealthily from the door of the spare room, 
known as the Red Room, opposite. 

Old Barnes’s story of the ghost flashed 
into her mind. She gave a shriek of terror, 
and fell back against the swing door, which 
opened by itself and precipitated her into 
the arms of Louisa, who had just come up 
the back stairs. 
“The ghost! 


remembered that she had 


fearing to be 


passage 


mistress was away the house 


“The ghost !’ 
a 


It was Louisa who screamed now, 


gasped Lizzie. 
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She was answered by another shriek from 
the gallery itself. 

“Ze ghost! Ze ghost! Oh! vare? Vare? 

And Mademoiselle rushed across from the 
Red Room door and clutched them in an 
evident agony of fright. 

Lizzie recovered herself. 

“Oh! Ma’amzelle, you did give me a start! 
I thought you were the ghost.” 

*Ze ghost ?’ 

* What ghost?” they both repeated with 
staring eyes and open mouths. 

*The ghost old Barnes says walks here, 
in the gallery—the murdered Squire—in a 
powdered wig.” 

Mademoiselle rent the air with another 
shriek. All three peered furtively up and 
down the long dim gallery, as if they really 
did see the ghost. 

“Oh! how | tremble! [ faint myself! I 
die!” 

They had to take her each by an arm 
and conduct: her across the dreaded gallery 
back to her room, where she made them 
light up a blaze of candles and_ herself 
behind the window curtains and 
under the bed, and, as they left her, they 
heard her lock herself in. 

*Funny her being so frightened, all in a 
moment, when she can go prowling about 
in that great Red Room with the big four- 
poster in it, all alone, this time o’ night,” 
thought Lizzie to herself, as she collected 
the things on the supper-tray. 

She then opened the door and set it ajar 
that she might carry the tray out, when 
she heard a low whistle in the gallery, and 
saw James Skene waiting for her. 

*T must have a word with you,” he said 
in a low voice, and stood in the doorway. 
“Cook came in and spoilt our game—swore 
she’d tell old Pips. But [ couldn't rest 
without seeing you. You're not angry with 
me, say, Lizzie ?” 

* 1 don’t know why I should be. 
name ’s Price,” she replied stiffly. 

“That's all right. You make me so happy. 
Oh! Lizzie—do let me call you * Lizzie’”; 
and he came close, and stood over her. 

His seductive tones were _ irresistible. 
Lizzie blushed, but could not, for the life 
of her, help glancing up at him with a 
twinkle aud a smile. 

“Why do you want to?” 

“Oh! can you ask? <Are you blind, or 
deaf, you delicious little tease, you ’ 

He made a sudden dart at her, caught her 
round the waist, and tried to kiss her. 
Lizzie shrieked, and with a_ violent effort 
half got away from him behind a chair. 

* Well, T never!” 

It was Louisa, who, suspicious of James's 
movements, had followed him. 


peeped 


And my 
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At the same moment Lizzie fancied she 
heard the door which led into Mademoiselle’s 
bedroom creak, and was almost positive that 
she saw the Frenchwoman’s little red ferret 
eyes riveted upon her through the opening. 

In an agony of confusion and shame _ she 
freed herself from James’s clutch and fled. 
She went straight to her bedroom and to 
bed, where she cried herself to sleep, in a 
state of mind more easily imagined than 
described, and which was not alleviated by 
Louisa’s sarcastic remark when the latter 
came to bed For people as is too pious to 
play cards, I never seed such goings on, never !” 


‘HAPTER VI. 
A RIFT. 


IZZIE awoke in the morning feeling more 
miserable than ever before in her life. 
She felt too ashamed to face Louisa, 
and, burrowing her head under the 
bedclothes, longed to run away and hide her- 
self somewhere. After all her good resolves, 
her really earnest endeavours, how she felt 
she had fallen; how little she could trust her- 
self, control herself! Oh! this wretched love 
of admiration. this fishing for flattery and 
compliment. Into what had it not led her, 
this love of attracting notice? She felt it 
had disgraced her for ever both in her own 
eves and in those of others. 

Louisa’s voice roused her. 

** Bell’s gone ever so long. You'll be late, 
if you don't get up. What, crying again! 
What about, I should like to know? I only 
wish James’d take a fancy to kiss me,” she 
laughed, surveying her own plain, round, coarse 
face in the glass as she brushed her hair. 

The mention ot James’s name caused a 
revulsion of feeling in Lizzie’s mind. He, of 
course, Was to blame, the impertinent fellow ! 
She forgot all about his good looks, his fine 
inanners, and she felt that she hated the sight 
of him, the very sound of his name. 

She went down to breakfast that morning 
armed with all the primness and _ stiffness 
she could muster, and boldly, despite various 
giggles and nudgings of the other servants, 
and an imploring glance from James, changed 
her seat, and took her place between 
Caroline and the hoot-boy. 

Presently, later on, as she was about her 
kitchen, she heard George 
Barnes’s name mentioned. 

‘Please, mum,” said the kitchen-maid to 
the cook, ‘‘Geerge Barnes is at the back 
door, and wants to know what vegetables he 
shall bring in when the company’s here.” 

A feeling of remorse, mingled with tender- 
ness for George, crept over her. She felt a 


work near the 


longing to see his plain, honest face and to 
hear his voice. But just at that momen 
the schoolroom bell rang, and she had to 
run up-stairs and answer it. 

It was for coals, and Mademoiselle spoke 
more disagreeably than ever. 

It took Lizzie a few minutes to fill the 
scuttle and carry it up. That done, she 
hurried down-stairs to get a word with George, 
On the stairs she met Louisa, who looked at 
her strangely, and turned very red. 

As Lizzie reached the back door, George, 
swinging his empty basket in his hand, was 
walking away across the back yard. 

“George!” she called after him, shyly at 
first. Then a little louder —** George Barnes!” 

But apparently he did not hear. He was 
just at the gate. She made another effort, 
took a step forward, and called once more, 
He opened the gate, passed through, half. 
turned to shut it, and in so doing could 
not have failed to notice her standing there; 
vet he made not the slightest sign. but 
walked on, and the gate clicked behind him. 

For an instant Lizzie stood _ stock-still, 
dumfounded. Then her colour rose and she 
stamped her foot angrily. That George, the 
faithful, the long-suffering, should treat her 
like that! But the next moment hot tears 
of shame welled up in her eyes, blurring 
all the back yard in a sort of mist. After 
ali, did she not richly deserve it ? 

She passed a miserable morning and a 
still more wretched dinner-hour, trying to 
avoid letting James speak a word to her, 
bearing as best she might the covert jibes of 
Louisa, who, promoted to the vacant seat of 
honour beside the fascinating footman, was 
arrogant and scornful in the extreme. 

After dinner, however, came a stroke of luck. 
The bell rang to eall Lizzie to the school 
room, and Vi and Lil came running towards 
her with delight. 

*Hush! such a joke. She's got anothe 
of what she calls her ‘migraines,’ and she’s 
gone in there,” pointing to the governess’ 
room, “to lie down, and you are to take 
us for a good long walk.” 

“She doesn’t want us back till tea-time, 
and, oh! Lizzie, don’t let’s go for a_ horrid 
dull walk along the roads: let’s go into the 
garden and play about there. We've lots 
to show you—all the dear dogs’ graves, and 
our summer seats, and where the _ birds 
nests were we found last spring.” 

The garden! Perhaps she might come 
across George Barnes there. Lizzie only too 
gladly fell in with the twins’ wishes, and they 
started off at once. 

“We're so glad to be with you for 4 
little,” and the twins each took a hand d 
Lizzie’s as they walked along the terrace. 


“It’s horrid now mother’s away, — being 
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alone with that Mademoiselle. She _ bullies 
us so, all about nothing at all, and makes 
me feel bad,” said Vi. 

“And makes me cry and wish mummy 


was back,” put in Lil, the delicate twin. 
Lizzie bent down and stroked the 
tangle of fair curls gently. 

“You'll come and sit with me _ to-night, 
won't you, Price? It’s the last night till 
mummy comes back. But Mademoiselle’s 
been talking and going on so about spectres, 
people what ‘come back,’ she says. I don't 
understand what she means, but I know | 
shall be frightened to-night when I’m _ in 
bed all in the dark, and no mummy.” 

“Don’t be silly,” remarked Vi superiorly. 
“I’m not silly, Vi. Why, it’s not long 
since you were afraid to come up from the 
drawing-room when all the lamps were not 
lit, ‘cos of the wolves there might be in 
the dark corners of the hall and the gallery.” 
“But, of course, I know better now,” re- 
torted Vi. **There are not any wolves now 
in England—the history says so—King Eg- 
what ’s-his-name ?—killed ’em all.” 

“IT know. There’s a horrid picture of a 
man bringing in a lot, hanging, like onions, 
on a string, all bluggy. But, then, why do 
you always lie with your face towards the 
room, and your back to the wall, Vi?” — 
“For fear the wolves should come _ behind 
me and eat my back,” Vi replied. ‘ But 
t’s only because I dream that when I’ve 
the nightmare,” she added stoutly. 
“Well, I shall dream of spectres 
‘come back’ to-night—I know I shall.” 
“No, no, you won't,” cried Lizzie cheer- 
fully, “for | shall bring my work and come 
and sit beside you till you go to sleep. 
There! there! Now,” she went on, ‘“ where 
we you going to take me? Remember I 
haven't been in this beautiful garden, and 
| want to see everything — the hot-houses 
and all.” 

“Ah, the hot-houses,” and Vi gave a big 
sigh, “Oh, that’s very hard to do!” 

“How do you mean? Won't Mr. Mangles, 
the head gardener, let us in ?” 

“Oh! he’ll let us in fast enough, but it’s 
when we get there—it’s so dreadful to bear. 
All the grapes and the peaches, the melons 
and the pines, all hanging ready to eat, and 
smelling, oh! so ‘licious! And we mayn't 
touch one, not unless we’re given it.” 
“But perhaps Mangles‘ll be in a 
lumour to-day,” put in Lil. 
for the best, Miss Vi. In the 
meantime,” Lizzie went on, ‘as we're in this 
part of the garden, let’s walk round before 


little 


what 


pa rod 


*Let’s hope 


we go to the greenhouses.” 
She spoke with a 
hoped for the best, 
Way to Vi. 


meaning, for she, too, 
though in a different 


Her eye had detected little brown 
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heaps of dead leaves scattered about the 
lawn below the terrace. The gardeners were 
at work tidying up the place for their mis- 
tress’s return. She might meet George. 

“Come, and we’ll show you our gardens,” 
eried the twins; and they led her to a 
sheltered corner, a little out of the way. 
under an old red-brick wall, where were 
two borders exactly alike. 

“They were so pretty,” exclaimed Lil, 
gazing regretfully at the tangled mass of 
dead plants and frost-nipped flowers half- 
buried in dead leaves. ‘‘In the summer it 
was all so nice, and now it’s all over—all 
dead. Poor flowers! I’m so sorry for them!” 

‘But here is a rose on my tree,” said her 
sister. ‘“‘It isn’t much, but do have it, Price, 
in your jacket; it’s the last one.” 

“And now come round the corner, under 
the yew-tree,” cried Lil, ‘‘and we'll show 
you the animals’ cemetery. See this big 
grave, with the ferns planted, is ‘Short’; he 
was dear daddy’s retriever, and he died, old, 
so old. Mummy wouldn't have him even 
shot, for daddy’s sake. And this little one, 
that’s ‘Busy’; you can just read the name 
on the stone, only it’s moss-grown all over.” 

*** Busy’ was downright brutally murdered,” 
remarked Vi sternly; ‘‘as much murdered as 
anyone in the newspapers, which I mayn’'t 
read, or as Richard II. in the _history- 
book. They said she had the mange, in- 
curable, and they had her shot. Cruel!” 

**And she was such a dear doggie, so ’fec- 
tionate—when she wasn’t scratching. Vi and 
| wrote out a long paper all about her being 
murdered, ‘To the eternal disgrace,’ it 
began in Vi’s largest handwriting; but the 
rain and the wind blowed it all to bits.” 

“And these other little tiny wee graves 
are all sorts of things. There's poor ‘Bully’; 
we buried him in an old biscuit-tin, quite 
comfortable; he did pipe so nicely; and 
those are two little fashes Mangles gave us 
out of a nest, and who wouldn’t be fed, and 
died: and that’s the other goldfish out of 
the schoolroom glass bowl. So, you see, 
we've a very nice collection. But what are 
vou looking at, Price?” 

**I want to speak to that gardener, miss, 
there, sweeping under the cedar-tree. Will 
you wait here a moment ?” 

“No: I want to get on to the hot-houses. 
But, Price, you go and do your business, and 
we'll run on ahead and get round Mangles, 
and talk him into a good humour.” 

“Just what I’ve got to do with George,” 
thought Lizzie sorrowiully to herself. 

She walked across the lawn, 
round the spreading cedar, and came suddenly 
upon George bending over his besom. 

He heard his name called softly, and raised 
his head, to see Lizzie standing by him—a 
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little golden-haired figure against the dark 
foliage. 

For a moment he looked astonished; then 
his face hardened, and he turned away 
and fell to brushing as if his life depended 
on it. 

“George!” Lizzie drew a step nearer, and 
spoke in her sweetest voice. 

The “flying dust of the golden woodland” 
was scattered to right and to left as if by 
steam power, but George remained dumb. 

‘*George, why won't you speak to me?” 

She laid a detaining hand upon his sleeve, 
and to avoid hitting her with his besom he 
had perforce to halt, and the swing of his 
body brought him round close to her. 

He looked at her stern and cold. 

*T wonder you ask. You know well 
enough.” 

** But—George "—vehemently, incoherently 
*“you’ve been told lies—you don’t under- 
stand.” 

‘I understand only too well.” And he 
began collecting the leaves into a little heap. 
**Only listen—there’s been a mistake : 
He turned round upon her now in anger, 
all the slow, deep nature of the man roused 

into fierce wrath. 

*And you stand there—you come here 
you have the face to tell me that—-when |! 
know it a great deal too well!” he went on 
bitterly. ‘But it’s J who’ve made the mis- 
take, for I’ve been mistaken in you, Lizzie 
Price. It’s all over between us now.” 

And, dropping his besom, he strode off across 
the lawn to where the other gardener was at 
work, to fetch his wheelbarrow. 

When he returned to the cedar-tree, Lizzie 
had vanished; but on the spot where she had 
stood lay a half-blown, disconsolate, autumn 
rose, dishevelled and frayed round the petals. 
It was a poor specimen, not worth a gar- 
dener’s appreciation: yet Barnes picked it up 
and gazed at it for a moment, while his 
face worked with the mingled feelings of 
love and anger which were surging in his 
breast. Then, with a sudden rage, he tore it 
into shreds and swept the fragments up among 
the withered leaves. 

“Oh! here’s Price at last,” exclaimed Vi, 
looking up from devouring a huge fig, and 
speaking with her mouth full. 

‘“*But what’s the matter?” cried Lil. ‘ Vi, 
she’s going to cry! Oh, don’t—don’t! | 
can’t bear to see grown-ups cry; it ’minds 
me so of when dear daddy died. Price, has 
anything happened—is anyone dead ?” 

Lizzie felt the words ominous; her happi- 
ness was dead. 

But she shook her head, unable to speak. 

“Have a fig, do, Price. It’s always so 
comfortin’ to eat when you’re missibubble.” 

“‘I think, miss,” said poor Lizzie, ‘‘if I might 








leave you here alone, I'll go in for a bit, 
My head aches. I'll call you at tea-time,” 

**Oh, we're quite safe. We may always 
stay in the garden alone. ‘Sides, we’re going 
to stay with Mangles; he’s at work in the 
vinery, and he’s in a very good humour,” 

Poor Lizzie got through the rest of the day 
as best she might. She was too utterly 
wretched. Never till now had she realised 
how she loved George; and now it was too 
late! He had spurned her offer of explana- 
tion—of reconciliation. He had broken with 
her for good, Bitterly was the poor girl find. 
ing out how rash, how unsafe, it is to toy 
with the honest love of a strong man. : 

In no mood for the jollity that prevailed 
at supper-time in the servants’ hall, she asked 
nothing better than to fulfil her promise and 
sit by little Lil's bedside. 

The night-light flickered uncertainly, and 
Lizzie sat very still in the gloom and 
crooned familiar hymns. Lil asked for 
one after another of her favourites, and it 
was not till midway through “A Friend for 
Little Children” that Lizzie perceived by the 
child’s regular breathing that she had followed 
her less nervous sister’s example, and was 
sound asleep. 

Soothed herself, in her present overstrung 
frame of mind, by the comforting words, 
Lizzie rose up softly to go to bed also. 

She had to pass through the _ schoolroom. 
Mademoiselle was sitting by the fire. 

**My head better. [I been asleep myself. | 
now go to bed,” she remarked. 

The picture gallery was very dim. Only 
one gaslight burnt at either end, and fearful 
of she knew not what, Lizzie hurried along it 
towards the swing door. 

She was just about to open it, when some 
slight noise, or perhaps an indefinable impulse, 
made her glance behind her. There, slowly, 
and without the sound of footsteps, stalking 
down the gallery, indistinctly visible in the 
dim light, came a strange, unearthly figure 
in old-fashioned garb, the face of ashy pale 
ness, surmounted by a powdered wig. 

Lizzie gave one shriek of terror, and then 
tled down the passage to the wing as fast as 
her feet would carry her. Nor did she feel 
safe till she found herself in her own room. 

She had seen the ** ghost”! 


CHAPTER VIL. 
\ PROPOSAL, 

IZZIE woke up next morning to the sound 
of a gentle patter of rain, It was 
rl one of those soft, drizzling October 
days, with a blur of mist over the 
distance. It was quite in accord with her 

own feelings, which were most depressed. 
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Barnes, his look 
nd his words, She felt she could never b 

ppy ever again, now that he had ceased t 
we for her. How cruel, how unjust he was! 
Low ingry! Never had she seen him look 
! sp like that before. Somebody had 
n telling him stories, exaggerating about 

es Skenes entions to hei And Georg 

| believed them mid refused to listen 1 
he xplanation which she could at ones 
i y el 

Whatever was the matter with you last 
wht ? sked Louis s they were getting 

ip “You ca running in quite scared. 

I thought you wel isleep ; but | a 
ehtened I thor I saw the ghost in the 
llery 

You don't say so! You make me = all 

ub quake even now n broad davligh 

true, the is Ma’‘ar ‘le savs, that h 
n ‘walking gin?’ 

Dos Mavainzelle say so But M:avamzelle’s 
silly she’d s anvthing when there was 
thing, Remember how frightened she was 
t othe evening t the bare idea of such 
thing, And was silly Loo, Fact is 
uuisa, [ was rat) upset yesterday alto 
ther id I long while by the 
drven’s beds lh thie LailkK and L daresay 
though innieeerimes [ saw something. But 

dd ll the same. 

( h me gomege that wav late at night. 
mddered Loui Lucky on work don’t 
th le » th house 
When Lizzie went te ssist the twins in 

n ung toilet they received her in 
higl { spirits When she iskecdl Lil it 
had slept well. th hild laughed cheerily 

Like i top pt | dreamed preuadriti 

yhae back fron Londo ind brought 
little bievele for my very own | 
pe my dream “Tl co 

And [ didn’t drea not ven of wolves 
led Vi 
VMademoisell io penred, and beckoned 
ysteriously to Liz She led the latter 

hel wh bedroom L closed the doo 

Say she Deoan NH in aWwe-stricke: 
spel but <7 lov ot fear ol ZA 
ldren hearin ind having fear—sav, you 
e seream last night when vou went out 
mm =here Did vo have vou—see iim 
Ll sh looked round her with shudde 
! utched a ch r bacl 
I uuld not help feeling a litth Creepy 
, but put or n air of boldness. 

I / foolishly scream. To was rather low 
d upset last night I stupidly fancied | 

i—a—tfigure in the gallery. 
\I mo le lool fit lrop 

y to On! t Ss ono faney ho 
» i ni 1h) I sl \' nt ’ 
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nervous, ven in broad daylighi, as she 
erossed the gallery to fetch the children’s 
breakfast. 

The drizzie continued all the morning, and 
when Lizzi me up about noon to the 
schoolroom = shi found both twins looking 
Verve Cross ilhd SUIKY, 

* Whatever the matter, Miss Vi 

“The matter’s this,” replied Vi ** She,’ 
pointing to the door of Mademoiselle’s room 
where the Frenchwoman, as usual, had shut 
herself up directly the lessons were over, 
“she has been spoiling our fun again.” 


“What's the good of a nice wet day like 
this if we can’t have a jolly play indoors?” 

“We wanted to have a play at charades 
n the gallery Srubine is we ilwayvs do in 
Winter, and miuuniiy omes up to see, and 
laps.” 

"And how an we play unless we may 
lress up? 

“And how can we dress up unless we 


the big 


e dressing- 


in th 


nay go to dressing-up chest 


gallery, where all th 


in 
window 


up things ar purpose for us 7’ 


“Such lovely CESSES 


some grandpa’s, some 


laddy’s grandpa’s—so funny for gentlemen’s 
dresses, all silks and satins and gold trim. 
mings ind d dresses, too, with long 
trains.’ 

We Pha sticl Pun, and we look so 
grand ind ot LEbadiny ilbways lets us, and now 
that tiresome old stupid won't’ ind Vi shook 
her fist Mademoiselle’s door. 

But nt you invent some other game, 
Miss Vi Battledore and shuttlecock “ 

‘So stupid,” pouted Vi. **No; if we mayn't 
dress up, we wont play in the gallery at 
ill Wi sha just have to sit ind ope 
over the fire here 

hat ifternoo! afte his  dinner-hour, 
James Skene took advantage of the butler’s 
return to beg for the afternoon out. Mr 
Pipkins, who had come hack from his holiday 
in very good humour, and who knew that 
thre footinan is vell as the rest of the 
household, would he fully occupied during 
the next week, when there was to be com 
pany, willingly granted it. So Mr. Skene 
arrayed himself on again in his fashion- 
thle suit and set forth, apparently to fas- 
inate the village maidens of Thornleigh. 

He passed out of the park by the south 
gate, and was, of course, instantly — espied 
by old Barnes, sitting on watch in his coign 
f vantage at the lodge window \ hasty 
pull the old man gave his string, rang the 
bell round his wife’s neck, and brought the 

hurrying from her kitchen 
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“It be the footman from the house,” ‘Certainly. Have I the pleasure of address- 
shouted Barnes in her ear as she _ passed; ing Mrs. Barnes, the gardener’s mother ?” 
«he’s not in livery, but I knows him—a She did not catch his remark, and pro- 
likely-looking young man by yer side on ceeded irrelevantly 
the box, sits straight, and does yer “My boy George is a-keepin’ company 
credit.” with her, ever since he was over at Parson 

Mrs. Barnes waylaid Skene at the gate. Joy’s, at Cranston, where her home is, two 

“Excuse me, and please to speak loud, as years ago and more, and he _ brought her 
[ don’t hear as well as I did; but I see as here last Sunday. And now there’s some- 
vou comes from the house. We haven’t much’ thing up betwixt ‘em; they ’ve quarrelled.” 
to do with the house servants now ; they’re Mr. Skene suppressed a smile of delight, 

new lot since young mistress came, some and nodded acquiescence, with a shrug. 
ten years r so ago, all our old friends “Ah! it’s true, is it? I thought as how 
dead and gone, or pensioned off like us, and you'd know. We're that  worritted, and 
it’s a good step for me to get up to the we can’t get nothink out of George. You 
house. I be so a-took up with Barnes— wouldn't know him for the same lad—him 
he’s gettin’ that old and fidgetty x so easy-going and good-tempered and even 

Skene took his cigar—a very good one—out —(don’t take after his father), he’s taken on 
of his mouth, and stared at what he con-_ terrible about that girl—here, you come and 
sidered the old bore. He had business on _ tell father. I see you can’t make me hear.” 
hand, and did not care to be delayed. For reasons not entirely disinterested, Mr. 
Mrs. Barnes, having got her breath, pro- Skene thought he might as well hear the 
ceeded to gabble on. other side of the story, and suffered himself 
“It’s about the young woman named Price to be led into the “room” to old Barnes. 
| wanted to ask.” ‘*T’ve a-seed you on the box with that 
Here Mr. Skene suddenly became interested. new man, Roberts,” began the old coachman, 
He took off his hat quite politely. nodding a welcome; ‘‘ you sit straight and 
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“It is ze ghost,’”’ she added. 
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tall, same as I always liked my footmen to, 
in my day. And now, tell us about this 
pretty little bit of a filly up at the house 
my boy’s so taken up with. Would she 
go kind in double harness, think you ?” 

* That depends upon whom you put her 
with,” replied Skene. ‘ Miss Price is a very 
superior young person,” he added evasively. 

* But with my boy? He don’t seem able 
to manage her now. We can’t make out 
what’s up betwixt ‘em. George is like a 
bear with a sore head, and won't hear her 
named, He ain't got much experience with 
gals; and, bless you, they want a lot 0’ 
riding, a-jockeying past this and a-whippin’ 
past the other, a snaffle one day and a 
curb the next sa 

Skene interrupted him. He had no desire 
to hear anything about George, except in 
connection with Lizzie. But he thought he 
might as well, as chance had thrown the 
opportunity in his way, put a nail in the 
coffin of that young man’s prospects. 

*T don't know anything of -your son,” he 
said; ** but I have the honour of Miss Price’s 
acquaintance in the servants’ hall. From 
what I have seen of her, [ think she’s in- 
clined to look higher than an outdoor servant.” 

He repeated his last words loudly, and 
Mrs. Barnes, close by, took them in. 

“Oh! Stuck up, is she? She didn’t seem 
it the evenin’ as she was here; but, there, 
you never know what these gals is up to!” 

~The flighty little filly! Thinks George 
not good enough, do she? Thrown ’im over 
for something better, has she, after all this 
time?” grunted the old father. ** Well, you 
mark my words: If it’s yow she’s setting her 
cap at, with your fine clothes and your aping 
your master with your fal-lal manners, she’d 
better ha’ stuck to George.” 

“Tf it’s outdoor against indoor, she'll find 
she’s made a mistake. George one o’ these 
days ‘ll be head gardener, with a cottage of 
his own, and that’s more than you can look 
forward to, a-carryin’ dishes up and down, 
and a-answerin’ bells!” Mrs. Barnes shouted 
after Skene as the latter, disconcerted at the 
storm he had raised, though he did not choose 
to show it, turned out of the house and away 
down the road, his hat set very much on one 
side, and puffing at his big cigar. 

He did not long keep to the highway. After 
a while he turned off down a by-path which 
led through the coppice to the Hammer 
Pond. There he spied a stout, square-set man, 
standing under a big tree by the’ water's 
edge. He-hailed him with a low whistle, and 
the stranger advanced to meet him, and, 
regardless of the gathering mist and twilight, 
the two were soon deep in conversation. 

There we will leave them, and return to 
Thorleigh Court. 








Its mistress returned from London that 
evening, and the big hall and the gallery 
above resounded with merry shout and 
laughter of children’s voices—sufficient to 
scare an army of ghosts. She had brought 
the bicycle for Lil, the book for Vi, and the 
twins were wild with excitement when Lizzie 
went up to put them to bed. 

Their mother came up, as usual, to say 
good-night to them. She was leaving the 
room when Mademoiselle came in. 

*May [ have a word with you, madame?” 
she asked in French, and Lizzie, when she 
went down-stairs, left Mrs. Musgrave and 
the governess closeted together. 

Next morning, after breakfast, James came 
to her with a message. 

“Mrs. Musgrave wants to see you in the 
morning-room at ten o'clock.” 

She had not spoken to him, except when 
her work absolutely necessitated it, since 
the evening he had so insulted her. He had 
waylaid her now in the servants’ hall, and 
stood with his back to the door, so that she 
could not escape talking to him. 

* Miss Price,” he began, * 1’m awfully down 
in my boots lately about the way you’ve 
been treating me. You’ve been cruel, cruel! 

not but what I deserve it.” 

“T wish you’d let me pass. I don’t want 
ever to speak to you or hear a word from 
you again!” 

* Not if I’m’ sorry—very sorry? And I 
am—awfully sorry I annoyed you so, But, 
my word, [ couldn't help it! Knowing 
the sort of girl you are, it was mad of me, 
You stood there, looking so pretty, so taking, 
so saucy—oh, Lizzie - 

“If you don’t let me pass I shall call for 
someone to come and open the door.” 

‘Don’t be afraid of me, please, Lizzie ”—he 
was almost abject in his humility. “I only 
want to tell you how awfully gone I am 
on you, Lizzie, and you know it —and 
you don’t care—and you’re making me 
fit to cut my throat. Listen, Lizzie, and 
then you shall go. What I wanted to 
tell you was just this: I’m coming into a 
little money — never mind how (perhaps 
a rich uncle’s going to die and leave me 
some) anyhow, very soon I shall have 
enough to chuck service and get back to 
town, and a clerkship, or something superior 
like. I’m well eddicated, you know, and 
it’s a come-down for me to be a footman. 
Now, Lizzie, if things aren’t going quite 
straight with you, and you want to clear 
out of this, too, or happen to get the sack, 
think of me. I can give you a capital home, 
and I’ll make you an excellent husband. | 
give you my word [I will. Lizzie, just pro- 
mise me this; just to think about it—to 


turn it over.” 
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She looked at him with scorn, and said : 


‘| don't like you or your ways, James 
Skene, and you know that well enough, and 
vou needn't trouble yourself to talk like this 
to me. L will promise you something, indeed 
[| will; and that’s never to think of vou if 
[ean possibly help it. Let me out.” 

He saw Was no use, and moved away. 
Lizzie sailed out with all the majesty she 
ould m 2 

Skene called after her, with an ugly ex- 
pression on his face, 

“You'll be sorry for this, Price. If you’re 
hoping still for Barnes, he’s done with you. 
] heard ron his own old people.” 
CHAPTER VIIL. 
DISMISSED ! 

T the same time that James Skene was 
| detaining Lizzie in the servants’ hall, 
bd Mademoiselle was having another in- 


4 with Mrs. Musgrave in the 
morning-room. Mademoiselle’s little ferret’s 
eyes were fixed intently on the lady. 

“T am, indeed, both disappointed and dis- 
tressed at tell Mademoiselle,” 
Mrs. Musgrave was saying. ‘Such a_nice- 
looking girl, and so particularly recommended 
Just the superior 


terview 


what you me, 


by her clergyman’s wife. 


sort of girl I wanted about the children. It 
is most disappointing and annoying. Dear 
little Lily, I hope she has not really been 
much frightened !” 

“T cannot zay zat,” said Mademoiselle. 
“Ze girl she was at making scenes, and at 
saying she see ze ghost, and at throwing 
cries, to make you tremble. I did scold her. 
I say to her—‘ Zere is no spectre, you make 
ze imbecile.” But she say she see him, one, 
two times, she hear tell of him from ze old 
domestics. Ze children had fright, zey not 


sleep zemselves; I sit by zem, I console zem. 
I forbid to zen speak of ze spectre, and 
zen | 


he1 
come, madame, and I say it you,” she 
added with a shrug. 

“Most silly! Not at all the sort of person 
to have to do with children. I am immensely 
Mademoiselle, for your warn- 
watchful Even without 
the other matter of which you spoke to me 


make 


obliged to vou, 


ing and your care, 


last night. it is enough to me dismiss 


her. In fact, I doubt whether she ought to 
remain with the children any longer.” 

“Not one day, madame, if you permit me 
make you an advice—not one day.” 

“Besides the bad example to the other 
servants by her goings on with the footman, 
as you tell me. IT cannot have any giddy, 
unsteady ways like that here.” 

‘My poor little chéries, Vi and Lil. She 
vill go vonce?” and Mademoiselle gave 
IsgTa Ve keen glance of inquiry. 
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consider,” said 
the bell. “% 
need hot 


“TT will 
her 
now, sO 


that lady, laying 
shall her 
remain, Made- 


hand on see 
vou 
moiselle.” 
It was answered the 
had to 


de Or 


who 
Mademoiselle 


Lizzie herself 
bell, 
pop inside the half-open drawing-room 
to avoid meeting her in the hall. 

Mrs. Musgrave looked up as Lizzie entered, 


morning-room and 


and placed herself in a stiff position. 


* Price,” she began, *“*I have sent for you 

to tell vou -that | am sorry—that I cannot 
keep you--any longer in my service. L have 
been- x 

“Oh! ma’am !” 


Lizzie’s surprise and consternation were so 
spontaneous, that Mrs. Musgrave involun- 
tarily paused and looked up at her. 


‘lL am very sorry for you—you are very 
young—and very—attractive , 

“That’s what Mis. Joy—what everybody 
says, maam,” blurted out poor Lizzie, on 
the verge of tears. “I can’t help that, 


maam, but please to tell me why I’ve not 
given satisfaction.” 
“7 don’t consider 
girl to be with children 

“I’m sure I’m very fond of them, ma’am.” 
But I with 
more common-sense. From 
you highly excitable, 
That not do 


you quite the sort of 


** Perhaps. require someone 
more self-control, 
what I hear 
nervous, easily alarmed. 
with children.” 
“Oh,” thought 
her about my seeing the ghost.” 


are 
does 
" has told 
* Indeed, 


Lizzie, ‘‘someone 


ma’am,” she said aloud, “I know I do 
sometimes let my feelings run away with 
me, but, IT assure you, not before the young 
ladies. I’m most careful with such young 
and delicate 

“TIT don’t want to hear any excuses. I 


will vou a character, nay, even re- 
commend you, if you will take my advice 
and try for a quieter place, a smaller house, 
where you will be more under the eye of an 
don’t wish to be 
must ny 


give 


mistress. I 
but I 


experienced 
hard on anyone, 
children first.” 

She looked up at 


consider 


Lizzie again. The little 


face, so utterly woe-begone, would have 
touched a far harder heart than Mrs. Mus- 
grave’s. After all, she, thought to herself, 
the girl may be very silly and giddy, but 


she does not look bad. She relented. 

* Of course, you may stay out your month. 
I had but it would not be = con- 
venient the house full—to make a 


But if you hear of anything 


thought 
with 
sudden change. 


to suit you, you may go at once.” 

And Lizzie left the room, too dumfounded 
to find words. 

She went to her own room, and, sitting 


down on the bed, thought the matter ever. 
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“There’s been a plot to rid of me. 
Louisa, of course, because she’s so silly about 
James and is jealous, and 
tried to do that evening,” and Lizzie reddened 
with shame at the mere remembrance. 

No one said anything exactly to her, but 
as she went about her work she felt that 
the news of her dismissal was all over the 
house, and she had to covert jibes and 
innuendoes as best she might. 

She did not the twins till she took up 
the tea. They then both rushed at her. 
“Oh! Price, it’s not true you're 

away ?” 

Lizzie nodded her head sadly. 

“We wouldn't believe it when Ma’amzelle 
told us, nor would George Barnes ' 


get 


she saw what he 


bear 
see 


gyomge 


‘George Barnes ?” 


‘Yes, when we told him. We met him 


, 


**Oh! Price, it 
we were 
You 


oul 


going after flowers for 
know we 


own 


daddy ’s 


grave, always put fresh 


flowers, selves, so that it’s nice for 

Sunday 
“Yes, ves: 
‘*He Cc 


his cap 


but 
une up W 
ind 


George Barnes # > 


ith the lilies, and he touched 


said 
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**Begging your pardon, Miss Vi and Miss 
Lil, but do you mind telling me if this js 
true: I hear from Louisa ss 

* From 

+? Tne 
leave ?’ 

**Do you call her Lizzie?’ 

‘IT used,’ says he quite low. 


Louisa ?” 
your maid Lizzie is a-going to 

we said. * 

- And she’s 

goin’ away?’ he asks again, louder. 

**¢Ves.”’ we ‘it’s quite true, and 
horrid. Lizzie, we love her, 
She’s so pretty. Don’t you think 
know her?’ But he didn't 
on paring away at a bit of 
lily till I thought he'd eut 
‘It’s horrid her having to go, 
and Vi waxed indignant— 
‘only because Mademoiselle says she’s giddy, 
Giddy! Why, I giddy, too, in 


answered, 
We 

and 
You 


went 


it’s like 
nice 
so, Barnes ? 
answer, but 
the stem of a 
it too short. 
and rubbish, too’ 


get 


a swing, 


S not true you're going away ?” 


he didn’t make any 
pick anothe! 
were— My 


But 
away to 
flower, and himself, as it 
little Lizzie that giddy !’” 
Lizzie abruptly left the room. 
“Gh? Vi,” her 
hearted sister, 


Don't Barnes 7° 


answer, 


you, 
turned 
1 


said to 


only 


was 


exclaimed more tender: 


‘you've made Price cry! 
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TAG HARITY that much - abused 
: 2 word—is complex in its work- 
ings. It has many degrees; 
I will define two. There is 
the coarse sort of charity, 
which dispenses bread out of 
a superfiuity of riches, and 
expects, in return, gratitude 
both loud and lavish. And 


there is the heartsome charity, which delicately 


seeks to heal the bruised soul, and goes out 


of its way to help in such a manner that the bene- 
fitted do not wince and cry out, “O Lord, how 
ong—how mg?” This second sort of charity 


springs only from the simple and pure-minded ; 
it should rather be called compassion, with the 
word Divine before it. 


And this Divine compassion is very rare. 
: . . . 
She was gaunt and grim and grey! 


So gaunt, that Time seemed to have taken a 
merciless pleasure in accentuating the hard cheek- 
bones, the stiff rigidity of the figure, the wiry 
harshness of the bands of hair so_ positively 
smoothed down on each side of the long, fleshless 
face. So grim, that even children shrank from 
her, hushed into awesome silence, and gay maidens 
felt abashed, as if laughter sounded like mockery 
when indulged in in her presence. So grey, that 
colour seemed to fade in approaching her en- 
vironment, and the very atmosphere became per- 
vaded with the same dull, leaden hue as her 
cheeks, her eyes, her clothes. 

We called her “The Grey Lady,” after Merri- 
man’s novel. , , 

Her real name was Janet Blair, and, as the name 
reveals, she was of Scotch descent. Nobody knew 
her past history ; we surmised she had seen better 
days; but, unlike most of us at Claverton House, 
she did not dwell on them in conversation—in 
She was wrapped up 
in an impenetrable reserve, thick as the grey fur 
cloak she always folded about her. 

But the excellent quality of her clothes, though 


f 
fact, she never conversed. 
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sadly old-fashioned in cut, the thickness of her 
best black silk, the solidity of her gold watch 
and chain, antique and massive as they were, 
told their own tale without any words from her. 

Her present occupation was needlework, the 
tinest embroidery on the finest linen. Mrs. Coates, 
the landlady, made an exception in her favour, 
and allowed her to use the sitting-room in the 
daytime when the rest of the household were 
absent on their various avocations. 

But she had no fire unless she paid for it! 

Here, from dawn to dark, by the window, sat 
Janet Blair sewing, with the grey fur cloak on 
her shoulders. The frosted panes and the wire 
blinds prevented full daylight from falling on 
her work; yet hour after hour she went on 
sewing, motionless save for the busy fingers that 
never, never paused. 

At noon, with scrupulous care, she folded the 
linen in tissue-paper, and went down-stairs for 
her meal. This she ate in solemn silence, regard- 
less of any attempts to draw her out—for it was 
sadly true that many of the flippant young people 
were only too ready to make fun out of her odd 
ways and quaint manner of dress. 

But Janet Blair behaved as if she knew the 
whole world was against her, and she defied it to 
do its worst. Her attitude was both aggressive 
and forbidding, and her speech, when it came, 
was short and severe. 

Her meal over, she resumed her work, and at 
dusk the still figure was stitching—stitching just 
a little faster than before. As the lights came 
and the boarders trooped in, the “Grey Lady” 
glided away. 

Week in and week out, her life never changed, 
and the dingy sitting-room seemed like a haunted 
apartment, and imperfect without her presence. 
Instinctively, as one entered, the first glance in 
the dusky twilight was towards the bent grey 
figure, and one found oneself listening for the 
rustle as she folded the tissue-paper, and the 
creak of the chair on the bare boards as she 
wearily moved it back. 

Janet Blair had an appalling sort of fascination 
for me. Had she always been like this?) Was her 
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future to be the same? No pleasure, no break in 
the awful monotony of work, food, sieep; and 
sleep, food, work, ail over again. And it did not 
take an acute observer to discover from the 
pinched, pallid lips that two out of these three 
items 





n her existence were 


sadly insuflicient. 
Time went on, and brought its changes even to 


Janet Blair, 


Hi evesight cvradnually tiled, and her en 
lovers began to find fa with the quality of 

I Ww 1 

O ling, and th rey figure was not to b 
define ! th rrOW ne leom 1 ts accustomed 
pla 

[It was ou kia for worl 

For weeks it sough nd sought in vain. The 


poor, Watery eyes ft d their own sad tale: anc if 


she would only have realised it, the poor bi 
woman might have saved herself the sickening 
search, The sight was failing, and too soon would 
she be blind. 


We all shrank from telling her, fer we did not 


know how much she knew. Somebody made her 
an offer to go with her to an eye hospital; it was 
Another displayed a case of spectacles, 
buying the lot from 


rejected. 
and trumped up a tale abou 
a starving man, and asked her to accept which 
ever pair suited her. She surveyed the tray with 
a stony glare, said, “No” abruptly, and walked 
away. 

She was utterly unapproachable, try her which 
way you would, Yet how conld we let her starve 
in our very midst and not hold out a hand to help? 

*As long as ever she pays for a bed and break- 
fast, I'll not turn her out 
said Mrs. Coates in her judicial sort of way, and 
we all felt no more could be expected of her. 


she is so respectable,” 


THE QUIVER. 








But she did more, though I think I alone Imnay 
of it. She let her earn the money for her beg 
and breakfast by helping with household matters 
when the lodgers were away. 

[ walked in unexpectedly one afternoon, and 
found Janet Blair washing the stairs! 

“Just for the time being,” remarked Mrs, 
Coates, rather ashamed at her kindness being 
discovered. ‘“‘She can’t do even that properly; 
but she is so respectable I can’t make up my 
mind to turn her out.” 

And this phrase, **She is so respectable,” was 
repeated among the others in various tones of 
contempt—for is a person ever down without 
finding fellow-creatures to kick him or her? 

Janet Blair thawed so far as to let one of us 
accompany her one day to a registry oitice for 
servants. She was going to try for a_ place ag 
housekeeper. 

**Nobody shall say I have left a stone un. 
turned,” she vouchsafed grimly, on her way to 
this new attempt. 





The personace 10 presided at the desk had 
no vacancy on her books, but said if she liked to 
sit and wait there, she 
somebody coming to inquire. 

Looking stiffer and starcher than ever, she sat 
down on a chair against the wall, in company 
with a few giggling females of the housemaid 
class. Their remarks at her prim austerity were 
pert, and intentionally audible. But Janet sat on, 
Not a muscle moved, not 


might take her chance of 


immovable as a stone. 
an eyelid quivered, 
Twice she was called out to be interviewed, 
Once to a portly boarding-house mistress, with 
a gold pince-nez, and diamond rings on her soiled, 
ungloved hands. She was accompanied by an 
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1 found Janet Blair washing the stairs ! 
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ow over-dressed young woman, presumably 
ed her daughter 
ers “What's your ite 
“ Fiftyv-o e.’ 
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y I 1 ‘ work said 
O t and respect 
[ ( t.” interrupted the 
' , one ‘but I must 
f ‘ | tle more—present 
18 

ironical bow «and 

In ed straightly back to her place 
to ‘ St { rit was to a young 
! ou nd ill at ease. A child 

ad F se 1 or eig sat on her knee, 

to I want to take somebody back with 
of egan in a fluttery way. “I 


the country, and’ with a de 
sal recating smile—‘* friends declare I am 
ny too young to live alone. Mrs. D 
uid s you are perfectly respectable, and, 
re leed, you look it.” 
on, ll pplicant slightly winced, but 
ot hade no reply 

Y i Cali COO! 
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ith “And kee] iwcounts 


remember if 
I ought to 
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**| am capable of the work,” 


there is anything 
isk,” putting her hand feebly to 


ead is there, Chickie darling? We must 
1 housekeeper, you know.” 

But must she be so old and ugly?” asked 
hil puckering its mouth. “Mr. Howard 
come t house any more—she_ will 

vhten him 

Hus} irling said the widow reddening, 

speaking with a slight stammer. * But pet 
C} is right she always is. vou know. 
\ bad looks, but vou do seen 

z uy I starved you. Country 
. nad us, one must be careful. There. 
Ix there anything to pay? 

5 sealskin purse, but Janet 
erev cloak left the room. 
tra tly as she | en 

I iown aii In 
— 
t on Wall, she 
s the only allusion she made. 
is her companion ver 
\ T 
juich tch in the woman’s breatl 
struck suddenly, but het 


said Janet stolidly. 


“When people ar 
be stripped naked before charity 
cover them.” 

And this was the only approach to a confidence 
that Janet Blair ever made. 

Soon after, the grey cloak disappeared and was 
replaced by a shabby drab shawl. A little later, 


they must 
condescends to 


poor, I seems 


and the watch and chain were gone, while the 
grey lips tightened even more firmly one over 
the other. + 


By this time she had ceased to work for Mrs. 


Coates. The latter found “she could not make 
favourites.” 
Then Janet Blair became ill, and she lay in her 


weakness and whiteness, with her face upturned 
to the sky, is if she were dead. There was never 
it sob nor a groan from that still cubicle in the 


orner, 
But Mrs. C 


‘If people were i they 


oates’s patience became exhausted. 


must go to the hospital; 
other lodgers.” 


such conduct frightened 


So Janet B 





away 


and half-dazed, rose from the 


til 

hard bed grudged her, and. hunted from ‘hedge 
und ditch, had no refuge but the street gutter. 

Dauntless even now, she made a last effort 
wainst despair, and for two or three weeks 
brought in money to pay for a bed, but took 
neither sup nor bite. The bed was given and no 
questions asked. Such is the way of the world. 
She slunk away in the morning before we were 
up, and crept back like a ghost in the friendly 
darkness of night. 

But even this was not to be for long. 














party, who had a penchant for lear 


ing other people's affairs, was passing at night 
vded thoroughfare, when she saw Janet Blair 
ne 1 the pavement begging. There was 
staking the tall, gaunt form or the lean, 
Lace She saw some passers-by vert ly 
re er alms. She hurried back to Claverton 
House gloating over the discovery is to how 

ned her living. 

The same night, an hour later, I was seeing a 
virl friend home across the Park. It began to 


rain, and we took shelter under the trees, where 








‘“*“My son 


a man and a woman were talking. The woman 
was Janet Blair, and tears were streaming down 
her cheeks, 

‘*My son,” she said, in a voice so tender I could 
not recognise it, “if only you would repent!” 

‘Stop that line, mother!” he replied roughly. 
“It’s not every son who would own a mother 
who begs.” 

She faced him squarely in the midst of her 
iwony, and her voice was quietly stern. 

Ask yourself for whom she begged, Donald, 
my son You sail to-morrow for a new land 
with the money your mother has begged to enable 
you to do so——’ 


I he ird no 


more, for I drew my companion 


away. It was not a scen fou 


Witnesses. I was 











I heard « may irl 

Jaume Blain red Claverton Ho drenched 
with rain. She was met with the istic words 
in chorus: We are so respectable ve only 

' 

ew 

For on she doubled up as it she were 
groing to : ext, she raised herself to her 
full height, and staggered against the door, 


With one bony hand she covered her face, and 
one hoarse cry came from her lips: 


! 


“Oh. God, and Thou too hast forsaken me!” 








if only you would repent!” 


Then she turned and went out into the street, 
and has never been heard of since. 

A hush, more solemn than the hush of death, 
fell on that frivolous group. They shivered ; they 
did not know why. It was as if a stroke of doom 
had fallen, and fallen because of them. 

I know no more—wait! one fact I do. Janet 
Blair was highly born, and disowned by her 
family for marrying beneath her. She may yet 
be living, perhaps in some workhouse or pauper 
asylum. But if I have brought such a sad _ history 
before my readers, it is that we may exercise the 
compassion that helps the loveless and unattrac 
tive, however repelling the work may be. 

I. SPARROW. 
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nuttered, ind 
erty, he turned it over and read— 


T’RAT! 
A Complete Story. 


CHAPTER |! 
had trudged alony the same 
beat. he had 
letters at the same houses, 


delivered 


for years and years. His 
hair had grown greyer, his 
moustache fiercer, his eyes 
keener, and his tones 
gruffer, but he was not 
much changed except for 
these developments. His 
step was 


louble 


quicker, and his 
knock 


than any 


louder and 
other 


sharper 


7% 
postman’s The servants 
his be lid not like him. He was so per- 
ptory, so gruff and impatient Woe betide her 
had t pel the door that POSs¢ ssed no letter- 
x 
One sunny morning the little postman had a 
steard it such a door. He vave a 
k ’ \ l ive made a nervous person 
T'rat Ira 
Then with a frown he _ waited. He glanced 
wn at the tiresome, insignificant postcard, and 
as Turthe! neensed when he saw that it was 
lressed in a large, sprawling hand to ™“ Miss 
sina Li Smit! 
Some fool writing to a servant girl he 


as postcards are public pro 


MY DARLING Rose.—I‘’m_ workin’ hard, and 


pe praps soon t get a rise sO as we can marry 


true to your sweetheart, dear.—Bors.” 


The door was opened at last. and with a cynical 

ve of h rT noustache, the postman handed 
rd 

She was slight thing with a white face 

l tired eyes, even at this early hour in the morn- 

But as she took the posteard her small, thin 

sl rosy red ind her eyes shone blue 

Oh, thank yor she exclaimed involuntarily 

eft the postman’s face under 

sut s he trudged on to the next house he 

ttered Two young idiots!” and frowned 


‘ confirmed old 
xt knock was sharper and 

g rning he had no letter or post- 
for N 172, Queen’s Road. As he passe d the 


ise his sharp grey eves glanced in at one of the 
\ 1 saw i little pale face pressed 
ainst the panes \ smile broke out on it as she 





T’RAT! 


By Margaret Westrup. 


met his glance, and she did not look disappointed 


when he passed the gate. Yet the postman frowned 
“Surely the girl 
postcard The next 
looked amongst his bundle of letters— 
particular 


again, and muttered irascibly, 


doesn't expect a every day! 
morning he 
for no 
upon another postcard 
Lily Smith. 

‘Young idiot, wasting his money!” he said. He 
did not read this postcard, “I 
he declared fiercely to himself. 
He was not kept waiting this time. He had barely 
knock before the door was 
neat little servant. Her face 

eagerness, and she took the 


course—and 
Miss 


reason, of 
addressed to 


caine 


Rosina 


don’t want any 
more silly rubbish, 
time to finish his 
opened by the 
alight 
card with another rosy blush and a smile. 

As the fierce little postman hurried on with his 
letters, he felt glad that he had not had to dis- 
‘She ‘d have made such 
women are so touchy,” he said gruffly. He 
had a way of talking to himself on his long 
which perhaps accounted for his abrupt- 
might be, 
with the servants who opened the doors to him. 


Same 


was all with 


appoint that eager face. 


a fuss; 


rounds, 


ness or impatient silence, as the case 


Every alternate morning he had a postcard for 
Miss Rosina Lily Smith, and always the door was 
opened by the young lady herself, and the same 
blush and smile greeted the little with 
his posteard. Sometimes on the intermediate days 
he would have to stop at No. 172 to deliver 
letters for some of the other 
would open the door as usual, and smile and wish 


postman 


inmates, and Ros« 
him good-morning gut the smile was not the 
same. She had a special one for postcard morning. 
So for weeks it went on, and the little postman 
and the little friendly. He 
was as gruff as ever, but she did not seem to mind. 
She told him once 


“Bob wrote on postcards ‘cos they were cheaper ’'n 


servant grew quite 


with her blush and smile, that 


letters 
And the postman kept the remark that it was 
absurd extravagance to himself till he 
hearing And he 
postcards 


any way” 
was out of her 
at the 


mawkish rubbish,” you know 


never once 


glanced gain. They were such 





, 
awful, 


CHAPTER II 
NE Sunday evening the little 
her and her Bob. 


and young and 


postman saw 

She looked vi ry pretty 
happy in her neat best 
hanging on to his 
content. The 
followed them some way. 
* Just to see for myself what two young idiots in 


hat, and she was 
stalwart 
was behind them, and he 


arm, proud and postman 


love look like,” he told himself with unnecessary 
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‘Oh, thank you!” she exclaimed.—p. 1035 


fierceness. He saw that Bob had a good, honest 
face, and was looking down into Rose’s blue eyes 
with tenderness and pride as great as her own, and 
he gave a sigh of relief. 

* They look as idiotic as I thought they would,” 
he muttered grimly, and just then Rose caught 
sight of him. She grew pink all over, and looked 
at him with a smile which said, as plainly as 
words— 

“Look at my Bob: isn’t he wonderful?” 

The postman tried to hurry past them, but she 
stopped him, and the three stood talking for a 
little while. Then the little postman moved 
abruptly off, and he heard Bob say— 

‘Rum sort of cove. Rose; seems disagreeable.’ 

He listened eagerly for the reply. 

“Oh, no, Bob, dear. it’s only his way; he’s 
awfully kind, I think.” 

Soon after this she opened the door one morning, 
radiant in her best grey dress, with a little pink 
bow at her throat. There was no postcard for 
her, but she laughed and said 

“T’ve got a day off. Bob and me’ going out 


into the country for the ‘ole day! 


She was so happy and glad, that the gruff little 
postman actually smiled at her and said : 

“I hope you’ll enjoy yourself, my dear.” 

“Thanks, I shall, rather!” she cried; and he 
went on to the next house and banged fiercely at 
the door, and grumbled savagely because he wa 
kept waiting, to make up for his momentary u- 
usual softness. 

A few days later she told him that Bob had 
written to tell her he had got a rise. 

“He wants me to marry him now,” she said 
shyly, and hurriedly shut the door on him after 
she had said it. 

The next morning she came to the door. pale, 
heavy-eyed, and miserable. There was no post 
card for her, and she took the letters listlessly. 
and without a smile. 

“What’s up now? Quarrelled, I suppose. They 
all do, and then make it up with kisses. Bah! 
they're all alike! So said the little postmal 
to himself; but when the next morning he had 
nothing to deliver at No. 172, he loitered strangely 
past the gate. He saw a pale, anxious little face 
looking forth from a window, and he noticed that 
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the anxit leepened as he went his way to the 


! days there was nothing to be 
ivered by t morning post at No. 172. And 


postman saw that small, miserable 


face pressed against tl 


window panes. 

Lazy SS} She ought to be at her work,” 
he muttered fiercels And for those two days he 
temper indeed, and his knocks 
were somet cy rible. 

The third morning there was a letter for No. 172, 
] ose came to the door, and the 





How dare she grow 





he said gruffly, and 
ed at her irder than ever. 


n blush But the tears rushed 
No.” si said dully; “it’s all up between Bob 
ind as she shut the door the postman heard a 
such a pitiful, despairing little 
is, and it rang in his ears all day. 
fortnight passed, and there 
postcard for No. 172, and Rose seemed to 
Ly She grew smaller and whiter, and 
es seemed larger and very weary. The post- 
something for 
g couple. Not that he had 
mpathy with them, but 


ided that he must do 


they—spoilt his 
gestio He did not relish his food, or his pipe, 
paper, as he had formerly done. It must 
digestion, of cours Everything bad is in- 
ligestion i these days, and somehow they were 
So he would interfere, and set 


terfered with folks yet. I'm 
ld fool, and shan’t get thanked for my pains, 
stand those eyes—they spoil 


very bright as he made this 
in his usual fierce, abrupt manner. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
HE next morning he had a letter to deliver 
at No. 172, and when Rose came to the 


door he exclaimed, without any preface 
Whatever 
Why don’t you write to him?” 


t—know—'is new address,” 








Hur grunted he, and walked off without 
ler l “Sot young rascal ’s gone and 
el sh That's a polite way of saying 

g wa [ suppose?” he thought. This 

S Saturday, and that evening he went on his 

at 

At a lar hous nto which new people had 

he had package to deliver too large 
letter- box He gave his loud four- 
i few moments the door was 


T’raAT! 
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opened by a good-looking young groom. His face 
was haggard and gloomy. “We’re all at sixes and 
sevens yet awhile——” he began, and then was 
arrested by the fixed glare of the postman. 

He gave a dreary little laugh. 

“Oh, you're the chap as Rose and me met 
once on a Sunday,” he said. 

The postman for once in his life dissembled his 
feelings, and kept his rage in check. 

* Yes,” “and look here, 
will you come some time to-morrer—to—to see me, 
you know?” 

“Where d’ you live?’ 

The postman 


he answered with a gulp; 


gave his address. 

* P’raps I will—I ‘ve got nothing to do, any way,’ 
said Bob ungraciously 

The next morning the little postman did not go 
to church as usual, in case Bob should turn up. 
But the morning passed, and the afternoon, and 
half the evening before he appeared. 

“TI don’t know why I ‘ve come, but I do get so 
sick of myself,” he said gloomily. 

His host pushed a chair forward, and going to 
a cupboard, brought forth a bottle and two glasses 

* We'll have a smoke, and just a drop 





he 
bevan. 

“Not me, thanks—I’m a teetotaller.” said Bob, 
and a dull flush rose to his brow. 

‘A teetotaller, are you?’ 

Bob suddenly faced him. 

I’m one as don't know when he’s ’ad enough,” 

he said clearly 

There was a silence. 
bitter 


The postman looked at the 


young face before him; then said 


stern, 
slowly— 

“ Ts—that—it 

* Yes, that’s it! I made a beast of myself once. 
and I’ve swore never to touch another drop. I've 
not signed no pledge. but I don’t think I'm likely 
to break my oath.” He spoke bitterly, but not 
resentfully. The little postman felt queer. 

“She's breaking her heart,” he said abruptly. 

The other stared, and a sudden gleam of hope 
lit up his face. Only for a moment. It died 
away, and he said— 

“She won't ‘ave nothing to do with 
don't 


me—I 


blame her. She'd have wrote 'His 


voice broke. and he turned his face away. 
suddenly felt 





The postman said nothing. He 
that he ought to be cautious. 
“Will you 


gruffiy 


yo 


tell me all about it?” he said 

Bob looked at him, and read the sympathy in the 
rugged, fierce old face. 

“It was this way.” he said. “I got a rise in 
my wages, and I wrote and told Rose, and asked 
er if she could get out for a bit that evening, and 
meet me. She wrote back as she couldn't, ‘er mis- 
tress wouldn't spare her. Two pals of mine said I 
‘cos of my luck—and I ‘ad too 
much it was the first time in my life. I got 
rid of them, and went to the 


must treat them 


street where Rose 


lives. I met ‘er, and—she saw what a beast I was 

















—er mistress had let her out for a little bit arter 
all. I was sober soon enough then, but she just 
looked at me, and she says, ‘Oh, Bob!’ heart- 
broken like, and turns away and goes ’ome. I 
aint seen her since.” 

There was a pause, then the postman said very 
grufly— 

“Why aint you written to her?” 

“T’m not fit for her. I’m ashamed. She's so 
She was always too 
He broke down, and 


pure and sweet and dainty. 
good for me, and now 
buried his face in his arms. 

As the little postman looked at that young head 
bowed down on the table, all the anger died out 
of his heart. He rose, and putting his hand on 
the young fellow’s shoulder, he said in a strange, 





husky voice— 

“She ‘d have wrote to you, but she don’t know 
your address. She ’s wearying for you, and maybe 
thinking youve gone to the bad.” 

Bob raised his head. 

“Not know my address? I never thought of 
that. We’d only moved in ’ere that day, and 
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I didn’t put it on the postcard. Do you think 
there ‘s—any chance ?’ 

“TI think you’d best go to her right away now!” 
said the postman decidedly. 

*T will—her missus don’t allow visitors—but | 
don’t care.” He turned and gripped the postman’s 
hand hard, then strode from the room, 

“P’r'aps my digestion will be all right now,’ 
muttered the little postman grimly. 

The next morning he gave a cynical laugh whep 
he saw a postcard bearing the old familiar addreg 
amongst his batch of letters. 

“Not lost much time, any way,” he said, 

Rose came to the door as of old. Such a changed 
Rose, that the tough old postman was almost 
guilty of a start when he saw her. She looked 
at him with shining, grateful eyes. 

“T know—and I can’t thank you properly— 
she began with flushed pink cheeks, and then he 
bolted. He dropped the card and fled, and as he 
clanged the gate to behind him, he heard a pretty 
soft laugh; and a happy young voice pursued him, 
calling out: “Thank you, postman, thank you!” 




















The little postman looked at that young head bowed down on the table. 
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OU LORD.” 





D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canterbury. 


compared with this fragmentary leaf, if we 
could indeed sure that it preserves for us 
so much as o1 enuine unrecorded utterance 


f our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Now 





on this fras entary papyrus leaf are no less 
than seven « t hrese ivings (/ogia), with the 
indecipherable words of an eighth, At these 
we will gla munediately, but must first 
i\ word about tl ize of the manusc ript. 
Experts who have devoted themselves to the 
subject of paleography are able, within certain 
limits, to fix the ge of manuscripts from the 
characteristics of the writing, the contractions 
used, the hit} t the papyrus, and othe 

nsiderations. It appears, from examination, 
that this fragn t cannot be much later than 
1D. 300, nor earlier than A.D. 150, In any 

se, therefore, we have to do with a leat 


Which was written nearly sixteen centuries 
wo: but the editors think that it is probably 
not later than aA.p. 200; and therefore that 
the ‘savings reported in the manuscript 
belong to an extremely early age. 

That we have here to do with sayings 


logia) of our Lord appears from the fact 


that each | sage is introduced by the words 
‘Jesus saith. The sayings are disconnected, 
ind the form in which they are reported seems 
to show that they cannot come from any lost 
Gospel, like that which was known among the 
early Christians °' Lae Gospel wecording to 
t] Kevpt Which was not regarded as 
nical ty ~ t was tinged with ascetic 

wid mysti x tremes Nor, again, is it likely 
that it isa fragment ft ** The Gospt | according 
to the Hebrews which seems to have been 
losely related to the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
Te what ) tion then, ol oul Lord’s 
Vings does t belong F This is i ques- 
tion which t present we cannot answer. 
According the famous church historian 
Eusebius, Bishop of Czesarea, St. Matthew wrote 
Logia of Jesus” in Hebrew; and they could 
not have been immediately self-explaining, for 
he adds od | nterpreted them as he 
ible, Tl d Christian writer Papias 

Dp. 150) tell - the same interesting fact, 
nad he hin f seeing that they needed 
explanation wrote commentary upon 
them This i fortunately lost, but in 
these davs. wl | have restored to us a book 
so) anciel teresting, and important as 
The Teaching f the Apostles,” it may ultim 
ely be recovered Meanwhile the collection 
from which this fragment comes cannot be 
that made by the first Evangelist; for these 
savings hay no special resemblance to those 


contained in St Matthew, and, indeed, seem 
points of contact with the 
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Gospels of St. Luke and St. John. In no case, 
however, do they present an exact and con- 
tinuous verbal agreement with any passage in 
our four Gospels. Now this throws a most 
interesting light on their extreme antiquity. 
Their verbal divergency from the Gospels 
when they are reporting sayings preserved 
by the Evangelists, and their record of say- 
ings which do not occu in our Gospels at 
all,. are facts which at once prove that they 
originated in an age before the canonical 
Gospels had acquired their unchallenged and 
final supremacy. They belong to those early 
days of Christianity when, as St. Luke tells 
us, “many had taken in hand to draw up 
narratives concerning those matters which 
have been fulfilled among us.” Here, then, 
we have fragment of 
hitherto unknown, and no longer extant, 
collection of the words of Christ, which 


before us a some 


must at one time have been current among 
the Egyptian and other Christians. 

The editors justly conclude that these logia, 
judging from their archaic tone and frame- 
work, were put together no later than the 
end of the first, or the beginning of the 
second century; and it is quite possible that 
they embody a tradition independent — ot 
those which have taken shape in our canon- 
ical Gospels. 

Did such a tradition exist > Undoubtedly 
it did. When the world began to see the 
force of ow Lord’s” revelations, and the 
truth of His declaration that ‘The words 
which I speak unto you, they are spirit and 
they are life.” it was natural that all who 
had heard the utterances of the Lord = of 
Life should them up in their 
memory, and should either themselves pub- 
lish them, or 
would try to preserve them in written form. 
The Gospels contain, indeed, all that is price- 
less and of final importance to make known 
to us the way of Salvation; but they do 


treasure 


repeat them to others whe 


not, of course, contain all that our Lord 
said. We read in the epilogue of St. John 
that if all which Christ said and did had 
been written, the world could not contain 
the books which should have been written. 
It is more surprising that a greater number 
should not have been preserved of sayings 
attributed to our Lord, than that there should 
be so many as there are. Even in the Acts 
(xx. 35) we have the precious testimony of 
the Lord Jesus that ‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” which has not been 
recorded by any of the Evangelists. 

The unrecorded sayings of Christ—the «ag- 
rapha dogmata, as they are called—have been 
carefully collected from the writings of the 
early Christian fathers and from Arab tradi- 
tions. The most frequently quoted is _ pre- 
served by Origen and Didyimus: 
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‘He that is near Me is near the fire. He 
that is far from Me is far from the King. 
Another form of it is, ‘ He who is 
near Me is near the Sword.” This utterance 
may very possibly be genuine, for it exactly 
accords with the warnings of Jesus. ; 

Another saying, which is referred to by 
Epyphanius, is full of deep meaning — viz, 


dom.” 


* Shew yoursel vv s approved money-changers” 
a rule which sums up the meaning of the 
parable of the pounds. Another, found jn 
Clemens of Alexandria, is, ** He that aonders 
shall reign, and he that reigns shall rest, 
Look with wonder at that which is befor, 
you.” , 

There is no impossibility that our Lord 
should have spoken to this effect. The words 
embody the truth expressed by the poet 
Wordsworth—** We live by admiration, hope, 
and love.” 

Let us now glance at the logia pre. 
served on this leaf thus curiously raked up 
from the rubbish heaps of the Arab hamlet 
in Egypt which stands on the site of the 
once important Oxyrhynchus. We will first 
speak of those which are least new. 

The first is nothing more than a_ verbally 
exact reproduction of Luke vii. 42, using the 
same Greek words for “thou shalt se 
clearly” and for * mote.” The fact that it 
reads “in thy brother's eye,” as in St. Luke, 
and not * from,” as in St. Matthew, should 
alone tend to indicate’ that this fragment is 
not taken from any collection of — logia 
made (if Papias be correct) by the first Evan- 
velist. 

The fourth saving is only decipherable in 
fragmentary words and syllables, and is only 
interesting because the word for ** poverty” 
which it contains is not found in the Gospels. 

The sixth clauses, of 
which the first is almost verbally identical 
with Luke iv. 21, and (as in the first) agrees 
more closely with St. Luke than with the 
parallel in St. Matthew. But to the clause, 

\ prophet is not acceptable in his own 
country,” it ‘neither doth a physi- 
cian work cures upon them that know him.” 
As it stands this has no independent value, 
though it may stand as a general observa- 
tion illustrative of our Lord’s experience in 
Nazareth, and among the members of His 
own family. The addition is chiefly interesting 
as a proof that though the collector of the 
logia agrees in several instances with St. Luke 


consists of two 


adds, 


in his phraseology, it is clear that he is not 
quoting from him, but either relying upon 
tradition or using some book 


independent 
which St. 


which was among the “ many” 
Luke tells us that he had seen. 
The seventh saying is only an expansion 
of our Lord’s illustration in the Sermon of 
the Mount (Matt. v. 14) drawn from “Safed, 
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here 


(or, as it is written, as in 
“the city 
and telling 
have been becomes 
clear to all the hill crowned 
by the city of Safed, which is clearly visible 
from Kurn Hattin, “the Mount of Beatitudes.” 


the city se * 
Tatian and the 
built”) on a hill. 
the illustration 


Syriac version, 
How 


would 


natural 


who have seen 


But the logion here recovered mixes up the 
metaphor of ‘‘the house firmly fixed [on a 
rock], which cannot fall” with that of **the 
ctv built on hill.” It thus furnishes an 

epesting indication of the fact that the 
collector is following traditions and = verbal 
recollections which are neither so accurate 


nor so striking as the records of the Gospels. 





The eighth and last 
saving is too faint and 
obliterated in the manu 
script to vield any In 
telligible sense 

There remain tlhe 
weond. third, and fifth. 
which have no direct 
parallels in the Gospel, 
und must therefore rank 
with other unrecorded 
teachings 

The third is curiously 
worded, and cannot le 
explained with any cet 
tainty. It is * Jesus 
saith. ae rcept ye fast 

to or “from ™| the 
orld, ye shall in no 

Cise find the Kingdom 
of God, and evcepl ye 
sabbatise the Sabbath. 

shall not see the 
Father.’ ~ 

The language is here 
very peculiar, No such 
construction is known 
to Greek scholars as 
the verb “fo fast” fol- 
wed by an accusative: 
ud the sense of * fast 
the world” must be more 


or less conjectural, evel 


f the reading of the 
much-obliterated manu- 
script be here regarded 
as certain. The general 
neaning, however, of the clause can hardly be 
different from the saying, * Ye cannot serve 


Mamimon;” and from * Love not the 
world, neither the things of the world; if any 
the love of the Father is 
is abundance of warning 


God and 


man love the world, 
not in him.” There 


in Scripture that worldliness and heavenly- 
mindedness are mutually incompatible; and 
that we must. as St. Paul expresses it, be 


would be 
God. We 


world” if we 
Kingdom of 


“crucified to 
inheritors of 
608 


the 
the 
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learn, then, from this saying nothing which 
we do not learn from many a passage of the 


New Testament, and it conveys no more 
than what our Lord said to the disciples 
when the amiable young ruler went away 
sorrowful, because he had great possessions 


—namely, “Children, how hardly shall they 


who trust in riches enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 
But how are we to understand the second 


clause, ** Except ye sabbatise the Sabbath, ye 
the Father?” The phrase 
* Sabbatizein to Sabbaton”™ for “to keep the 
Sabbath” the New Testa- 
ment, though it is not infrequent in the Septu- 


shall not see 


does not occur in 





> te 


33----'- F 
gs anol Pe 


\ PORTION OF rHi PAPYRUs, 


Ba permissi r Mr. He F 

agint, the Greek Alexandrian version 
of the Old Testament from which the Apostles 
and Evangelists habitually and, indeed, nor- 
mally quoted. But the meaning is much more 
important than the special. phrase employed. 
Nothing is less like the teaching of Christ 
than an exaggerated sabbatarianism. The 
“Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” had turned 
the benevolent design and spiritual meaning 
of the Sabbath into a mere ritual observance, 
a hollow and mechanical fetish, to which 


ancient 
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they paid the most’ serupulously minute 
attention, except in cases where to do so 
would have clashed with their own material 
interests, in which case they at once set it 
aside, They had, indeed, invented a mass of 
casuistical rules by which the external ob 


servance might be nominally unbroken while 
their own convenience was at the same time 
consulted. This sort of sabbatarianism was 
so openly and constantly repudiated by our 
Lord that, on the one hand, He does not lay 


down a= single rule about that Sabbath 
observance which occupied so large an 


amount of attention in the schools of the 
Rabbis; and, on the other hand, in every one 
of His recorded allusions to the Sabbath He 
interferes to set aside the  pettifogging 
scrupulosity which sacrificed merey and 
common-sense to a network of humanly 
invented regulations. Nay, if we could accept 
as genuine the famous story which we read 
in the Codex Bez at Cambridge (the Uncial 
Manuscript D), He actually praised a carpenter 
whom He saw defying every prejudice of the 
Jews about Sabbath observance by saying to 
him, ‘Man, if, indeed, thou knowest what 
thou doest, thou art blessed; but if thou 
knowest not, thou art accursed for a trans- 


gressor.” And whether there be any truth 
in this ancient tradition or not, our Lord 
taught quite clearly that ‘“‘*the Sabbath is 


made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” 

If, therefore, there be any substratum of 
genuineness in this second logion, we must 
interpret its second clause to mean that we 
shall not see the Father unless we make our 
Sabbaths real and spiritual seasons. in which 
we employ a time of spiritual rest from 
worldly toils in such a way as to obtain 
spiritual communion with Him, and so_ be 
come  partakers of His vision and His 
Sabbath. 

The third saying contains a_ bitter com- 
plaint in which Jesus says that, standing 
in the midst of the world, and visible’ in 
the fiesh, He found all drunken and no 
one thirsting, “‘And My soul grieves over 
the sons of men, because they are blind in 
their heart.” The form of expression is’ in 
teresting, but the essential complaint against 
the purblindness and sensualisin of men does 
not differ from what we find in such passages 
as “But if that evil servant say in his 
heart ‘My Lord tarrieth” . . . and shall eat 
and drink with the drunken ”~ (Matt. xxiv. 48, 
19); and “Blessed are they that thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled” (Matt. 
v. 6). The other allusions are found in John 
ix. 41, ‘*But now ye say, We see; therefore 
your sin remaineth”; and in John i. 10, 
*He was in the world, and the world was 
made by Him, and the world knew Him 





not.” Our Lord, we are told, * needed not 
that any should bear witness concerning 
man; for He Himself knew what wag ip 
man, 


The fifth saying falls into two parts. The 
first clause, if correctly deciphered, seems to 
be, ** Wherever there is one alone, | am with 
him.” This may merely be a reminiscence of 
Christ's promise, * Where two or three are 
gathered together in My uame, there am | 


in the midst of them” (Matt. xviii. 20); and 
‘Lo, | am with you always, even to the end 
of the world ” (Matt. xxviii. 20). But this is 
followed by a sentence more new and more 
unlike any preserved in’ the Gospels than 
any other in these logia. It is, ** Raise 
the stone, and there thou shalt find Me: 
cleave the wood, and I am there. It might 


be possible to suppose—if these sayings are 
tinged with Gnostic mysticism that this 
is a sort of Pantheism, like that in the 
lines (susceptible, however, of a true meaning 
that 

* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 

That changed through all, and yet in all the same, 

Great in the earth as in the ethereal frame. 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 

We read in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(iv. 6) that God is not only * over all,” but 
also “through all, and in all,” and in the 
speech of St. Paul to the Athenians, that 
God * giveth to all life, and breath, and all 
things.” This. and nothing more than this, 
may be here intended; and, if so, we must 
regard it as having been expressed in a very 
picturesque and striking way. Or, again, it 
may be a highly metaphorical expression to 
imply that in the pursuance of all honest 
and strenuous work we shall be sure to find 
the presence of God. 

After thus examining this recently dis 
covered treasure of logia of which some 
have been hitherto unknown to us, at what 
conclusion do we arrive? We say at once 
that they are, in any case, intensely interest- 
ing as the outcome of very ancient Christian 
tradition: and the study of them may lead 
to many valuable thoughts. We cannot, how- 
ever, regard those of them which find no 
parallel in the Gospels as being in any trust 
worthy sense the actual words of Christ; and 
considering the extent of early Christin 
literature, and the vital importance attached 
to the words of Christ, it seems certain that 
no record which can be discovered will evel 
add anything essential to those words of His 
found in the Gospels, which have been proved 


by the experience of the world to be, as He 


said they were, Spirit and Life. 
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CHILDREN | DEAR | 
KITTY’S RED 
PETTICOAT. 
A STORY FOUNDED ON A 
WELL-KNOWN FACT. )— 
By A. B. Romney, Author of ‘‘ Aunt Hawkins,” 


[TTY turned away with a sigh. 
During the last ten minutes 
had been gazing fixedly 
through the window of 
Mrs. Murphy’s shop at the 
desire of her heart—a pink 
sugar pig with blue eyes. It 
was a charming animal. 
Every morning, on the way 


she 
in 





to school, she and little Pat hurried up with 

ithless anxiety to see if that pig could pos- 
bly be unsold, and heaved a sigh of relief to 
find it still standing there, the centre of attrac- 


tion, with the label round its neck, on which the 


price three farthings—was marked in 


ninepence 


large figures 

Once they had actually gone so far as to manage 
to save up three farthings towards its purchase, 
mt that was in the days before their father’s 
illness. 

To-day, as Kitty turned away, she sadly re 
flected that it was the last time she would see her 
beloved pig, for on the next day her father was 
to be turned out of his cottage home. 

The rent had been owing for weeks—le was 
mmable to work—the consequence was, the little 


whitewashed cottage standing in its clearing on the 
gorse-covered mountain side must be left for ever. 

A neighbour had kindly offered to lend a donkey- 
cart early next morning to take the few articles of 
furniture remaining unpawned to the new home 
—a miserable back room in a still more miserable 
street in the nearest town. 

It was a day in the early spring. Lambs, plain- 
tively bleating, followed their dams through the 
grass, while April’s softest breeze shook the 
cowslips’ hanging heads and carried a delicious 
faint perfnme along the budding hedgerows. 


‘*Four Old Maids,”’ 


etc. 


Generally Kitty's feelings were in accordance 
with Nature’s moods. When the sun shone, the 
sky itself was not bluer than her eyes, nor the 
sparkle of the waves brighter than her smile, but 
to-day sorrow, and perhaps hunger, took away 
the lightness from her step, and the colour from 
her cheek. 

She plodded homewards along the side of the 
railway embankment, a picturesque little creature ; 
her red petticoat showing through the holes in her 
frock ; her golden hair hid away under her old 
sun-bonnet ; her bare feet enjoying the coolness 
of the grass after the pavement of the village. 

Kitty knew it was forbidden for anyone to walk 
along the railway embankment, but she took no 
heed of this, for by doing so, the way home was 
shortened considerably, and no train was due 
until after she again met the main road. 

This afternoon, just as she reached the viaduct 
under which the main road passed, she was 
surprised to see an enormous stone lying right 
She stopped and stared at it. It 
beginning of the viaduct, at the 
round which the train would 


across the line. 
lay just at the 
end of the curve 
presently dash. 

Sewildered with fright at what must soon 
occur, she turned and clambered down the side 
of the embankment, intending to watch afar off, 
and see the accident. 

Suddenly the thought flashed across her mind 
that perhaps she could push the stone even a little 
aside. Quicker even than she had clambered 
down she climbed up again, and running to the 
stone, she pushed against it with all her puny 
strength. 

It was 


useless. The stone lay immovable, 


and along the line came the faint thrill of the 
coming train. 
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Bursting into tears, she stood, forgetful of het 
own danger, in grief at her powerlessness to 
avert the coming disaster. 

Suddenly her sobs ceased; she had decided 
She remembered that red 































what she could do. 
was the signal of danger. 
She slipped off her little red petticoat, ined, 











She ran round the curve 


running wildly down the line, waved it in’ the 
air, shouting as she ran 

She ran round the curve—in the distance came 
the train. Would she be seen? With no slacken 
ing in its speed, on thundered that long line of 
earriages laden with Easter holiday makers, and 
towards it ran the little figure. waving the red 
danger signal. 

Then through the alr came he shrill Sscrenin 
of the whistle, and with a mighty effort, the 
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engine stopped within a dozen yards of the 
child. Out of the van jumped the guard; out 
of the windows looked a hundred heads. 


“ Please, sir,” cried Kitty breathlessly, pointing 


down the railway line, “there’s a square big 
° , . Y ° 
stone lyin across them rails, over beyant !” 


\nd then, becoming conscious of the many 


Bue. ae 


waving the red danger signal. 


faces looking at her and her little red petticoat, 
she ran down the side of the embankment and 
disappeared out of sight among the trees. 
When her excitement died away, she began to 
feel very tired The sun was streaming hotly 
down the hill. The lane leading home was edged 
it each side, by high, straggling hedges, and very 
rough ith stones. Kitty limped slowly along 
homewards. As she stepped in through the door, 
her mother lifted her hand to warn Kitty to be 
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silent The baby, after bemy tretful all day. 

had drop} is 

Over tl turf-fire sat her father, coughing mm 

ibdued tone v and again. Little Pat sat o 
ground floor, amusing himself by making a 


1 broken piece ot delf 


The sunshine, streaming in through the broker 
d wed the poverty of the place, and the 
hed } ness of the faces 
“T kep’ a couple of taturs for you,” whispered 
mother, still rocking the child on her lap 
[t’sall | have, and when you’ve ate them, you 
cht go down to Mrs. Whelan’s and ask her to 
P 7 sup of milk. Tell her it ll be the last 
time we Il be askin’ a favour of her.’ And the 
poor mother wiped the bitter tears from her eyes 


is si Spo 


With the patient 
hool amongst the poor, Kitty silently sat down 
y the hearth, and taking the two potatoes 
began eagerly devouring 


endurance common to child 


from before the fire, 
them. Little Pat crawled over beside her and 
begged for bits, notwithstanding his mother’s 
commands to remember he had had his share, 
and to let Kitty eat hers in peace. 

The two potatoes were not long disappearing. 
When the last bit was swallowed Kitty stood up 
and, taking a cracked, spoutless jug off the dresser, 
set out for Mrs. Whelan’s farm. 

Mrs. Whelan was sitting hidden behind the 
cow she was milking as Kitty stepped into the 
cow-shed 

The hiss of the milk falling into the can, the 
clink of the chains as the cows moved their heads, 
sounded pleasantly as she came out of the sun 
shine into the cool, hay-scented shed. 

“Arrah ! Then, can’t ye be aisy!” cried Mrs. 
Whelan, smacking the smooth brown flank of the 
cow. “ Hould her tail for me like a jewel.” 

Kitty caught hold of the unruly tail and held it 
while Mrs. Whelan, tucking her dress between her 
knees, balanced herself afresh on the one-legged 
stool, and, milking energetically, opened the con 
versation by asking Kitty how her father was. 

“Only just middlin’, ma’am,” returned Kitty. 

“Och, the crathur!” replied Mrs. Whelan sym- 
pathetically *T’m thinkin another elane shirt 
will be all he ‘ll want !” 

“He’s breaking his heart, mother says, at lavin 
continued Kitty after a pause. 

“It’s cruel hard, entirely,” agreed Mrs. Whelan. 
rising and filling Kitty’s jug to overtilling 

“Thank you kindly, ma’am,” said Kitty, and, 


the house, 


balancing the jy care fully, she set out to cross 


jug 
the fields again 


As she 


surprised and frightened to perceive an outside 


canght sight of her home, she was 


car drawt up in front of the doo 


miistorture 


Her first thought was that some 
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had happened . Was it the doctor or the 


police 

She hastened along as tast as she could with- 
out spilling the milk. The car-driver eyed 
her curiously as she passed him. 

She came in at the doorway 
By The 


tire stood her father, near the dresser stood hei 


Two vent lien were standing inside. 


mother, curtseying and trembling: from behind 
the bedroom door pee ped the awe-stricken faces 
of little Pat and the baby 

“Oh! Here comes the brave little virl herself, 
cried one of the gentlemen, turning to Kitty as 
she came in at the door. “Come here, my 
dear. 

Kitty advanced very shyly. The gentleman 
was so very tall and grand that she could not 
understand a word of what he was saying. How 
ever, she curtsied whenever he came to a stop, 
and as he smiled and patted her head, she 
supposed he was pleased with her. Growing 
accustomed to the stranger’s voice, she partly 
understood, though she could not believe for joy 
and astonishment, the words with which he 
concluded. 

“As I have already explained to your father,” 
he was saying, “ we have come here to thank you 
for your bravery, and as a reward we have decided 
to purchase this cottage with the money con- 
tributed by the passengers, and to present it to 
your father, free of rent for life.” 

Kitty curtsied again, while her father and 
mother ejaculated fervently, “ The blessing of 
God be on your head, yer honour!” 

The younger of the two gentlemen, who had 
heen silent until now, took Kitty’s hand, and 
drew her towards hin. 

* Now,” said he, smiling, “is there any little 
thing that yon would like for your own self ‘ 
A toy-a doll—a new dress ?” 

Kitty, shyer than ever, was about to shake her 
head, when she caught a glance from little Pat's 
eves of such entreaty’ that it conquered her 
embarrassment. She could ask for bim what 
she could never have been bold enough to ask 
for herself. 

“There's a pink pig, sir,’ 

“A what /” cried the gentleman. 

“A pink sugar pig at Mrs. Murphy’s, if it ’s not 
too ’xpensive for you, sir.” Then she added, 
not willing that the gentleman should not know 
the magnitude of what she was asking—“ It’s 
ninepence three farthings, but Jimmy Doolan 
says praps shed give it for ninepence, ready 


she faltered. 


money.” 

Both the gentlemen laughed very heartily, then 
the younger one said— “ You must certainly have 
that pig.’ 

Kitty curtsied profoundly, while little Pat. 











in the excess of his gratitude, forgot to pull his 
front lock of hair, and, instead, followed Kitty’s 
example, and curtsied too. 

“May I go for it now, sir?” asked Kitty as the 
gentlemen stood up to go away. 

“No, no!” replied the gentleman. 
been running about all day. 
[ shall send it up to you.” 

He pulled out his watch. “ It is now nearly six 
o'clock. I shall send the pig to you in about an 
hour. Good-bye.” 

The gentlemen jumped up on the car, and drove 
away. 

Kitty stood in the doorway, shading her eyes 


“You've 
You must be tired. 


staggered into the cottage. 
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with her hand, and watched until the car dis. 
appeared round the side of the hill. 

“Do you think,” whispered little Pat, “ that 
he ’Il raelly send the pig?” 

“He said he would for sartain,” re p lied Kitty, 
who had no great faith in promises. * P’r’aps he 
will, and p’r'aps he won't. We can, anyhow, sit 
down and pretend to ourselves that it’s coming.” 

So saying, Kitty sat down on the doorstep, put 
one foot on the top of the other for warmth, took 
little Pat on her lap, and wrapped her skirt round 
his legs as she had seen her mother do. 

The evening was beginning to grow chilly. The 
hollows of the hill beeame shrouded in deep 
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KirTy’s 
iadows softly warbled song of the black 
ird ca f | neighbouring grove of firs; 
\int-low! catt ved through the fields 
Kitty | little Pat sat in silent expectation, 

\ xed on the most distant part of the 
vd that ) | be seen from where they sat 
[hei | mother were talking by the 
sid 
‘There's a eht like taken off my heart, 
said the father, rising from his chair with more 
strength than he had felt for many a day. “I'll 
out a bit It stop me from thinkin’ its 


dreamin’ | am 


“What time is it now isked Pat for the 
fiftieth time 

Kitty strane: wk her head, and glanced at 
the clock 


she said 


“Tt’s just going to strike seven,” 

‘An’ it’s not come yet,” cried Pat anxiously. 
“Och! He said ‘about seven,” replied Kitty 
ythingly. “ An’ you know ‘about seven’ means 
jore nor seven 

“How much more demanded Pat 

“Och ! a good bit more, [ don’t know ‘xactly,” 
returned Kitty 

After a time, a donkey-cart was seen coming 


along the distant road 
“There ’s an 
think it ’s bringin’ it 
Kitty langhed merrily 
“Arrah! then, do think the 
vould take an ass’s cart to carry it. 
Little Pat sighed heavily as he 
ipossibility of his suggestion 


iss’s cart cried Pat. 


“Do you 


little pig 
Go ’way !" 
allowed the 


you 


fhe donkey-cart jolted along down the road, 
it nothing else came in sight. It turned off 
the main road, and crawled slowly up the lane. 


The children watched it curiously, for few carts 
evel passed their cottage 
At length it 
\ young man, or 
that part of the 
a large hamper 
He pulled at the donkey s mouth till it stood 
still, then he jumped off the cart and said 


came right up in front of them. 
“boy,” as he was called in 
country, was driving, seated on 


“Is there anyone iv the name of Kitty Brian 
livin’ hereabouts ?’ 

Kitty thought for a moment, then said 
t midly 

“There’s no one iv that name but me. I’m 
Kitty Brian.” 

“Is it you is to git the pig?” said the boy. 

“Yes!” shouted little Pat, trembling with 


excitement 





AFD 
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“Well, then, 
replied the boy, coolly chewing a straw 
There mistake, thought Kitty—a 
small pink pig could never require to be packed 


here it is—here in the hamper,” 


must be a 


in such an enormously large hamper. 

The pull the 
hamper to the end of the cart, then, lifting it up 
with an effort, he staggered into the cottage and 
let it drop on the floor with a bang. 

“Will I open it fur ye, ma’am?” he said, partly 
out of curiosity, partly out of good-nature. 

He drew out his knife and cut the cords. Kitty 
and Pat hopped from leg to leg in their intense 
excitement, and Pat thrust three fingers into his 
mouth to keep himself from screaming outright. 

The boy pulled back the creaking lid. In the 
centre of the hamper, among a number of pack- 
ages, was a small cardboard box, in which, on a 
wadding bed, reposed the pig. 

Pat clutched it with a squeal of intense delight. 

But there was more in that hamper than the 
pig. There were packages of tea, of sugar, loaves 
of bread, pieces of bacon, strings of sausages, 
pounds of butter. 

Mrs. Brian said: “ Bless my heart!” as each 
package was laid on the table,and Kitty became 
quite alarmed, and wondered “ if there was any- 
thing left in the shop in the village at-all-at- 
all!” 

When the last package was laid on the dresser, 
as there was no room for it on the table, the boy 


boy, whistling, proceeded to 


said, in a matter-of-fact tone— 

“Well, there’s nothing more,” and rummaged 
bottom of the hamper to 
still lurked concealed 


the straw at the 
make 
from sight. 

Finding there was nothing more, he lifted the 
empty hamper, put it on the car, and, whacking 
the donkey, set off galloping down the lane. 

Then such cooking. began as Kitty had never 
seen in all her life. The fragrance of sausages 
and bacon frying filled the air, and made the 
father hurry in. 

All but Mrs. Brian sat down, ready to begin 
eating the moment the sausages were done and 
the tea was “drawn.” 

Kitty sat silently gazing at the well-covered 
table. 

“What are 
father. 

“] was thinkin’, father, how lucky it was | 
had on a red petticoat.” 

“Faith! It was!” returned her 
a langh. 


sure no treasure 


you thinkin’ of?” said her 


father with 














the first place, | must have a 
goal at which I am longing to 
arrive, and at which arrival will 
to my mind constitute suceess. 





It may be far or near this goal, 
but, if it is one worth the win- 
it will be both, and 1 shall 
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be ever reaching it in a higher, 
fuller, and more perfect sense to all eternity. 

But it is with time, earth, and humanity that 
[ now have to do, and with that stage of my 
goal which is next in prospect. And so [ take 
up the first chosen rule 

Prepare for failure.— “ Preparing is preveut- 
ing,” asserts a familiar prover). Also, a recent 
writer observes : “I have found it the next thing 
to a certainty that when the most unsafety is 
looked for the least is found.” We ourselves, 
perhaps, have striven and hoped and feared in 
one particular direction for half our lives, with 
disappointment upon disappointment as the only 
apparent result. At length we begin to lose 
neart altogether, and, suddenly turning about, 
we give up our hitherto ardent desire and 
make all ready for doing without it. And then 

lo! it comes to us; lighting at our feet so 
simply and naturally that at first all other 
emotions are swallowed up in wonder. And, 
possibly, the diftieult task of learning to do with- 
out that upon which we had set our heart was all 
the time the waiting key to the enigma. We 
avoided it long, that task, distasteful as difticult ; 
we would not even look at it, until, driven by 
stern necessity, we were at last almost compelled 
to take it up. At any rate, take it up we did, and 
having mastered it, it appeared that there was no 
further reason why success should not come to us. 

And now for our second rule. 

Aim at excellence—* There never was such a 
demand for excellence as in the present day,” it 
has been affirmed. But how may one best hope to 
attain it? “ Incessant toil,” we are told, “is the 
price of the skill that affects us like magic.” 
There must, however, be method in the toil. 
“Napoleon,” says Mr. Smiles, “was a man who 
toiled terribly” ; yet may we not conclude beyond 
doubt that it was his method that crowned his toil 
and his ambitions with the very success for which 
he had laboured? “ He ” (Napoleon) “ sees where 
the matter hinges,’ writes Emerson, “ throws him- 
self on the precise point of resistance, and slights 
ill other considerations.” And again—* Napoleon 
On any point of 
resistance he concentrated squadron on squadron, 
until it was swept out of existence.” If we would 
reach excellence, therefore, We must not (lissipate 


understood his business 


THREE RULES 


judge for us 


FOR SUCCESS. 


energy, but bring it wholly, in thought and deed 
at every available moment, to bear on “the 
precise point of resistance,” until that point is 
conquered. 

And so we arrive at our third rule. 

Persevere. 
much by strength as by perseverance,” it is said, 
And in witness to this assertion we may call in 
the old fable of the hare and the tortoise. We 
have only to decide what we really wish done, and 
nine times out of ten perseverance will do it— 
little by little, step by step, honr by hour, daunted 
no more than the tortoise, and like him, too, just 
voing on. ‘To be successful, nothing should 
daunt us”: which surely means that, no matter 
what obstacles we encounter, we must. still 


“Great works are wrought, not so 


peisevere. 
** Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win. 

Beautiful werds! And if we obey them “we 
shall be continually finding assistance where we 
least expect it” ; many of our greatest stumbling. 
blocks we shall behold transforming themselves 
into stepping-stones, while others will have 
vanished altogether ; and we shal] gather mo- 
mentum, and generate power and hope and 
courage at every step. 

And now, what else? Our hoped-for success is, 
we will say, before our mind’s eye, yet we have 
made all ready for failure ; we have determined to 
aim at excellence, not scattering, but ever more 
and more watchfully concentrating, our efforts; 
and we have resolved simply to persevere in the 
path we have chosen. Is there anything else 
wanting: something that may, perhaps, unite 
these three rules in one? Yes ; we have to think 
of what lies beyond that first stage towards 
which we are hastening. It is,so we trust, a better 
success ; and beyond that again, a better; and 
so on, doubtless for ever. 

And we will let Heaven—that is to say, 
Heaven’s Almighty King, who sees tle end from 
the beginning, and whose wisdom is far above 
ours as the heavens are above the earth, who is at 
once our Father and our God—we will let Him 
And then, if, after all we can do, 
failure comes instead of success, we will even 
welcome it, well believing that if our inner eyes 
were but opened we should see in our vanquish- 
ment but the preparation for a better victory. As 
to ultimate success, it is sure as Heaven itself- 
nay, surer; for, simply trusting in Him who 
founded the heavens, we have His promise that 
we shall never be ashamed, and that, though 
heaven and earth may pass away, His Word 
shall not pass away. C. & 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS 





19TH, 1897 St. Paul's Address to the 


Ephesian Elders. 


<ePTEMBER 


ad Let rz. 22 35. Golden Teat—rer. Bo. 
T. PAUL, after leaving Ephesus. 

spent a year in Cities of 

Macedonia and Greece. St 

Luke joined him at Troas. 

vhere Eutychus was restore 

life Four days after 

came to Miletus. Message 

sent by Apostle to summon 

rs, who came and heard his last 





I. A prophecy (22—27). This is a farewell visit 


He knows have to suffer persecution, and 
they will never see But he is not 


he will 


sad. 


him again. 


He has been faithful. and declared the whole 
truth. 
Lesson. Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 


he crown of life. 


They must take heed to 


give thee 


Il. A charge (27—31) 


themselves. Who has appointed them to their 
charge? The same Spirit of God will strengthen 
them What have they to do? 

(a) Zo fred Christ's flock. They must taste and 
see for themselves that the Lord is gracious 


Ps. xxxiv. 8), and so be able to feed others. 


(b) Zu guard the flock from danger. “ Wolves” 
vould soon enter the fold—/.. teachers of fals 
loctrine Even among themselves some would 


speak strange thinys tut to be forewarned is to 
% forearmed. 

¢) Jv watch and care for 
Lesson. Watch 
temptation. 

III. A commendation (32—35). J 


to God's 


each convert’s soul 


and pray iest ye enter inte 


commitsx Them 
care. Hix power can guard them throngh 
all dangers to body and soul. 

His grace can Lord's 


build up the Church, the 


1OUSE 

H Kt a i to help the poorer brethren by 
two arguments—viz. their own example. and Christ’s 
vords, He, though an A pastle, worked to support 


umself and party with Aquila (xviii. 3). Also, 


Christ had tauewht the blessedness of giving 
Lessons. 1. Here we have no abiding city 
My grace is sufficient for 


you 


Faithfulness unto Death. 


Some years ayo we were fighting with the Chinese. It 
80 fell out that three ships had to force their way up a 
river, the banks of which were fortified. One of the 


powder-monkeys on board a ship, who had been hard at 
work all the morning and had seen three of his litile 
playmates shot down, and was himself terribly cut about 
was bringing up more powder, when the captain of the 


sun, pitying the poor little boy in such danger, told him 


© go down below and keep quiet. “No,” he said, “1 
don't cari straw what happens to me; only don't let 
those Chinamen beat us 





FOR SCHOOL 
INTERNATIONAL 





AND HOME. 
SERIES. 


St. Paul was fighting a battle against the devil and 
heathenisin. We all have to fight the same battle. It 
matters not what happens to us, We can leave that t» 
God. But we must conquer our enemies of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. 


Review Lesson. 
Matt. v. 16. 


SEPTEMBER 26TH, 
Gold 1: rt —N/ 


SEVEN from the Acts on St. Paal’s mis 
Five from his letters 

Light of the Gospel 
All more easily impressed 


precept 


lessons 
stonary 


All illustrating 


labours in Europe 
Golden Text 
before men. 


must shine 


by example than by To-day’s lesson shows 
the influence of St. Paul’s example. 

I. At Philippi (xvi. 12—15) Lydia. He spok: 
the Word of God to the women at the river-side. 

Result God’s Spirit, con- 
vinced, converted. Received the missionary party. 

The gaoler (23—34). The salvation put 
plainly before him. Also, St. Vaul’s calmness in 
earthquake showed his trust in God. 

Result. Gaoler’s conversion and baptism. 

Lessons. 1. So we preach, and so ye believed. 

2. Be not forgetful to entertain strangers. 

II. At Thessalonica and Berea (xvii. 1—12),. The 
claims of Christ taught to Jews out of their own 
Scriptures. 

Rivsult. Some Jews believed as result of hearing. 
Bereans led to search Scriptures for themselves. 


Lydia was moved by 


way of 


Lesson. The entrance of Thy Word giveth light. 
III. At Athens (xvii. 22—3+). A sermon to 
learned philosophers St. Paul argues logically. 


Speaks plain truths in convincing manner, 

Result, Some converts. including one of the chief 
philosophers. 

Lesson, All 
gain some. 

IV. At Corinth (xviii. 1—11). 
Industry. Working with his 
the Sabbath, Never missing worship and oppor- 
tunity of teaching. Jeo/darxs in denouncing un- 
belief of Jews and turning to Gentiles, 

R au“ it 


converted, 


things to all men so that I may 


St. Paul’s example. 


own hands. Av ping 


Chief ruler of synagogue and his family 


Many true Christians, 


Lesson, Not slothful in business ; fervent in spirit. 
V. At Ephesus (xix. 2i—34). Great excitement 
consequent upon decline of idol trade, result of 


St. Paul's labours 


St. Paul, wishing 


His companions seized by mob. 
to suffer with them, persuaded 
to keep out of sight. 

Result, By his calmness saved his own and friends’ 
All ended well 

Lesson, Let patience have her perfect work. 

Address to Elders (xx. 22—35). A 
his work for God. 


lives. 
summary of 
The 


faith 
Sympathy 


His preaching whole Gospel—repentance 


towards God, and in Jesus Christ. 


His 


with all in 


eram ple, 


joy and 





OO THE QUIVER. 


sorrow Willing to give up his life for Jesus 
Christ. Working with his own hands 

His counse Watch against enemies. Pray for 
God’s grace. Work for Christ and His Church. 

Lesson. Be ye followers of me, as I am of 
Christ 

The Cabman’s Wife. 

A cabman in my parish, says an EKast-End clergyman, 
was a very ungodly man. But he had a godly wife, 
who had been converted by a mission preacher. 
When her husband heard of it he was very angry, 
and swore that if she went to a place of worship 
he would kill her. The next Sunday she said to him, 
after tea, “Il am going to church.” “ You know what 
I told you,” he said. But she took up her Bible and 
quietly went. On her return home, he complained of 
not being well. She nursed him through a bad illness, 
which lasted some weeks. She would often read the 
Bible while sitting by his bedside. At last he began to 
get better, and one day took up the Bible and began 
turning over the pages. He took it up again the next 
day, and before he was able to resume work he was a 
changed man. God’s Word and his wife’s patient firm- 
ness under his threats had done their work. 


OcToBEk 3kD. St. Paul's Last Journey to Jerusalem. 

Tv read—Acts xvi. 1—13. Golden Teat—ver. 13. 
AFTER an affecting farewell to the elders at 
Miletus, St. Paul continued his journey to Jerusalem. 

I. Island voyage (1—7). Miletus to Tyrv. Map 
must be shown. Wind favourable, soon brought 
sailing-boat to Cos. small island forty miles south 
of Miletus. Next day reached Rhodes. Thence ship 
sailed on to Patara on mainland. Now St. Paul 
changes his ship for one sailing to Phoenicia 
Sails direct to Tyre, in Syria—city of great im- 
portance. There the party stay seven days with 
some disciples 

Farewells. They try to detain St. Paul—by the 
Spirit of prophecy (1 Cor. xii. 10). Know what 
will happen to him. He cannot be stopped—must 
go on. The whole Christian colony meet on the 
shore—kneel in prayer—take last farewell. He goes 
on to prison and death—they watch ship sail out 
of sight. 

Lesson. I will go forth in the strength of the 
Lord of Hosts. 

II. Visit to Cesarea (S—13). Land journey, forty- 
four miles from Ptolemais through Valley of Sharon 

noted for roses (Cant. ii. 1). Place of great im- 
portance—Roman capital of Palestine. Party re- 
ceived as guests by Philip, one of the seven 
Evangelists (vi. 5), who preached to Samaritans. 

Prophecy. Philip’s four daughters had this gift 
—also Agabus, who foretold the famine (xi. 28). 
He performs symbolical action with St. Paul’s 
girdle (see similar in Jer. xiii. 1—11); then. 
speaking by Holy Spirit, foretells his arrest at 
Jerusalem. All implore him not to go—his life is 
so valuable to the Church, he is personally so 
dear to them. What does he answer? He is ready 
to live or die for Christ (Phil. i. 21). 

Lessons. 1. We must through much tribulation 
enter into the Kingdom of God. 

2. Endure hardness. as a good soldier of Jesus 


Christ 





God Thanked for Trouble. 


An old man had a great trouble. He had ore of 
the most painful bodily complaints from which a map 
can suffer. When he was in great pain, and was tolq 
that his disease was incurable and he must soon die, 
he shed a few natural tears. But at last he said— 
“This is evidently from God, and God never sent me 
anything but it was for my good; therefore, let ug 
kneel down together and thank God for this.” Shalj 
we receive good of the Lord, and not what seems eyjj? 
“Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” 


OcTOBER l0rH. St. Paul a Prisoner at Jerusalem, 
Jo read—Acts wevii, 17—B0. Golden Texte 
1 Peter iv. 16. 

THE prophecy of Agabus was soon fulfilled,  &¢, 
Paul and friends reached Jerusalem in time for 
Feast of Pentecost. Next day visit St. James, the 
Bishop. Have to present the alms collected for the 
poor, and to report on work Attributes all the 
success to God (xxi. 19). The city being full of 
Jews he is advised to show publicly his respect 
for the law. This, however, leads to a tumult and 
his arrest (xxi. 26, 27). Standing on the steps of 
the castle adjoining the Temple, he tells the story 
of his conversion, to show his mission. 

1. Interrupted speech (17—22). Sf. Paul's tale, 
Three years after his conversion (Gal. i. 18) 
visited Jerusalem. While praying in the Temple, 
saw a vision. Jesus bids him quickly leave Jeru- 
salem, St. Paul thought he would be specially 
likely to convince men about Christ. But God, in 
the vision, had told him that this would not b 
so. His special work was to be far away, among 
the Gentiles. 

Disturbance. So far Jews had listened. Now 
give vent to pent-up feelings. There is a shout— 
a disturbance—cries of fury against him. They 
considered Gentiles as doys (St. Matt. xv. 26), 

Lesson. Ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 

li. Interrupted scourging (23—30). The prisoner 
The captain ordered torture. The Apostle, like 
Christ, bore the tying-up patiently, ready for the 
scourging. Then asked simple question. Centurion 
in charge of the soldiers at once stops, and goes 
to the chief captain. He comes quickly and ques 
tions the prisoner. Why! he is superior to him 
self, being a free-born Roman citizen, whereas he 
had paid a large sum for the same privilege. %, 
in fear for himself, the proposed torture by 
scourging is stopped. Summons the Jews’ Couneil 
of the Sanhedrim to investigate the case 

Lessons. 1. I will behave myself wisely im 4 
perfect way. 

2. If ye do well. and suffer for it, and take it 
patiently, this is acceptable with God. 


Christ with Us in Trouble. 

A Scotch saint said that when they met to worship 
in the moss or by the hill-side, and were harried by 
Claverhouse and his dragoons, Christ seemed to be 
nearer to them in the heather than afterwards wheo 
they sat down quietly in the kirk. Our worst days are 
often our best days, and in the dark we see bright 
stars that we never saw in the light. So we will not 
care what may befall us here, so long as God ja with 
us and our faith in Him is genuine. 
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Under the Cedars. 


[is a that English 
more out of doors than they do in the spring 
and summer. We abuse our climate; but 
as it is without extremes of heat and cold, it 

vould probably permit of staying out of doors more 
time in the year than would the climates of most 
other countries. Many are ignorant of the virtues 
ff fresh air and sun-baths. They take useless and 
urtful medicines because they have never heard 
f or do not believe the proverb that ‘* Where the 
sun comes in the doctor goes out.” Half the work 
vhich we do in stuffy rooms might be done just 
to the great improvement of 


pity people do not live 


is well out of doors, 


ur health and tempers. <A visitor to Words 
vorth’s house asked the servant where her master's 
study was. ‘“‘He studies in the fields,” was the 
eply. True, it is not good for the eyes to read 
much out of doors, even under the cedars or 
spreading chestnut-tree.” If we cannot read, 
however, we can think, and do this far better 


it of doors than in a house. 
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The Religion of Fear. 


A clergyman writes: “Thinking that he was 
going to die, a sick man asked me to administer 
to him the Holy Communion on the following 
morning. I made all arrangements, and had two 
persons to communicate with him. On‘ going to 
the man punctually at the ttme appointed, I 
found that physically he had had a change for 
the befter during the night, and was pronounced 
by the doctors to be almost out of danger. With 
a lowering of his temperature came a lowering of 
his pious aspirations, for his religion was one of 
fear only. He told me that as he was much 
better he did not wish to communicate, or, in 
other words, to take part in the great thanks- 
giving service of our religion. Could the logic of 
ingratitude farther go?” 


“Naked, and Ye Clothed Me.” 


The Police-aided Association for Clothing Desti- 
tute Children, first established, with eminently 
zood results, in Glasgow, and now on its trial in 
Liverpool and Birkenhead, has for its object 
(1) the clothing of children whose destitution is 
due to unavoidable misfortune, sickness, ete., and 
(2) the assistance of the noble work of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, by 
bringing to book the parents and guardians of all 
children whose ragged condition is proved to be 
the result of drunkenness and vice. It is one of 
the chief merits of this society that its method 
of working is at once simple and effectual. A 
police officer, seeing a child in dire want, goes 
to its home to ascertain the cause. If he 
find the case worthy of help, he reports it to 
the society’s secretary for that district, who 
sends a visitor to investigate. On confirma- 
tion of the report, the police officer receives 
an order for the child to come to the depét 
clothed, and subsequently he is re- 
quested to that the child wears the 
The garments are stamped in various 
places inside for identification (a most neces 
sary precaution); and, as they are only lent 
to the children, any unauthorised person found 
in possession of them is liable to prosecution. 
To obviate mistakes, every pawnbroker re- 
ceives through the police a notice bearing a fac- 
simile of the mark. The aim of this 
society meets with general sympathy, and already 
attracts widespread and practical] support. 


to be 
notice 
clothing. 


society's 
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BIRDS ROYAL. 


The swan does not owe its regal appellation to its 
snow-white plumage, coral bill, or black ‘ berry,” 
but to the curious sumptuary laws concerning it. 


BIRDS 


Phot ( 


These beautiful birds cannot be kept without a 
licence, and every cygnet in a “game” (old legal 
term) must bear a distinguishing mark on its 
bill, An ‘Order for Swannes” was printed in 
1570, and is full of quaint information concerning 
the price at which the royal birds are valued, and 
of “‘swan uppine” customs. In former days the 
Lord Mayor of London, as representative of the 
Sovereign, accompanied by members of the Com- 
panies of Dyers and Vintners, made an annual 
excursion up the Thames to take up the young 
swans, and affix to their bills some of the 900 
distinct “‘nicks” required by law. This marking 
is still done in August on the sunny reaches of 
the river, but in a private manner. Much of the 
unnecessary pain inflicted by marking has also 
been prevented by action on the part of the 
S.P.C.A. It is sad to think -that any suffering 
should be borne by these beautiful birds, but the 
force of old custom is hard to break down. Wine 
is no longer poured on the stones above Staines 
Bridge, nor do the citizens of London assist ‘the 
King’s majestie’s justices of sessions of swans” in 
this yearly work. It may not be generally known 
that there still exists a swannery near Norwich 
for fattening cygnets for food. It is an expensive 


OU/VER. 


process, but the results to epicures are very success. 
ful. The largest swannery in England belongs to 
Lord Ilchester, on water called the Fleet, lying 
outside Chesil Bank, on the Dorset coast. Here app 
kept from 700 to 1,400 of the birds royal. bringing 


ROYAL, 


Reid, Wishaw.) 


in quite a revenue to the Queen's exchequer 
The natural history of the swan is interesting 
They pair for life, and show great affection for each 
other, caressing with their bills and necks. Both 
birds prepare the enormous nest of aquatic plants, 
and line it with soft grasses. These nests often 
measure two feet high and six feet in diameter. 
Eggs are laid from five to nine in number, and ar 
of a greyish-olive tint. Perhaps no other bird goes 
through as much metamorphosis as does the swab 
in the first twelve months of its life. The young 
cygnet is of a sooty-grey colour; this is succeeded 
by a crop of dark brown plumage, and eventually 
changes into pure white. The flight of swans is 
extremely rapid, the wedge-shaped column covering 
over 100 miles an hour when at full speed. The 
tone of the swan has been variously described. 
Olaf says it is “equal to the notes of a violin” 
Faber records that “their tuneful, melancholy 
voices sound like trumpets heard at a distance. 
Schelling writes, ‘‘sometimes like the sound ofa 
bell, sometimes of a wind instrument, the song 
of the dying swan is no fiction; for in moments 
of distress the sweet voice is louder and more 
prolonged than usual.” Buffon, however, hears ne 
beauty in what another naturalist has described 





























silvery than any other creature.” 


45 a tone ~ more 
ly of God's wonderful story-book of 
Nature leads us nearer to His great heart, so we 
think this short account of the bird royal may 


As every Sel 


i0t be out of place. 


The Golden Rule. 


‘This rule of life was given by the great Founder 
ff Christianity Himself. We call it the Golden 
Rule.” The speaker was sitting in a wigwam, 
nd pushed a glowing log into the heart of a 


vood fire as he spoke. A sudden blaze lit up the 
inquiring face of a red-skinned Indian 


grave, 

hief who sat beside him. His name was Teedy 
uscung, king of the Delawares, and he was an 
wnest seeke ifter truth. ** Stop,” said the 
hief, lifting up a thin, brown hand. ‘ Don't 
praise the rule to me. Rather tell me what it is. 


Let me find out its excellence for myself.” Then, 


inder the big red-stemmed fir-tree, closed in by 





he black skin curtains of Teedyuscung’s tempo 
iry home ‘ I more Was spoken the Master's 
vord hay vould that men should do unto 
um, do ye also them likewise (Luke vi. 31). 
he king started from his seat. “That is im 
wssible; it cannot be done.” Teedyuscung lit his 
ipe. Th he began pacing up and down the 
loot Up down, backwards and forwards, 
he big line of blue smoke circling round his head 
ud disappearing in the direction of the tent pole. 
\t last he stopped in front of his friend. \ smile 
vas on the eager brown face, a light in the deep 
lark eyes. Brother, I have been thoughtful of 
what you told me It is, indeed, a golden rule. 
Only one way we obey it. If the Great Spirit 
that made man would give him a new heart, he 
vould do as you say—not otherwise.” It requires 


1 new heart and a new nature to obey Christ's 
Golden Rule. It is the only means by which we 

wn fulfil our social duties. God’s promise rings 
\ new heart will I give you, and 
i new spirit will I put within you.” 


true as ever: 


A Church Attacked by Dogs. 


It is difticult to imagine one of our solidly 
uilt and venerable stone churches injured by our 
faithful friend the dog, but in distant countries 
things are changed. Missionaries—very wisely 
ften suit their edifices to the neighbourhood and 
to the length of their society’s purses, and dogs, 
when wild with hunger, are not always placable. 
So in the polar regions Mr. Peck, of the Church 





Missionary Society, had a church constructed of 
sealskin stretched over whalebone: and. one 
winter night a pack of ravenous dogs, wild with 
unger, sprang upon it. It was toward the end 
f February, 1895, when, at about three in the 
norning, Mr. Peck and his colleague were startled 
Ww the dogs These creatures had climbed up to 
he roof of the skin church” and, to the owner's 
lismay, were tearing the structure to pieces. 
Hastily slipping on our fur coats,” wrote Mr. 
Peck, “Mr. Parker and myself rushed out in the 
bitter cold Here, in the dim light, we could 
make out our position. We were literally be 
sieged by d 


xs, and they must in all have num 
ered over hundred. Most of these were on the 
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roof, some had fallen through the same, others 
were devouring pieces of sealskin, and altogether 
such a confused mass of dogs—young, old, bruised, 
and wounded —it would be hard to find anywhere 
else. After a sharp battle, we managed to put 
these unwelcome visitors to flight, and we then 
managed, by the help of our Eskimo friends, to 
patch up, with some old canvas, the holes in our 
littte church.” Mr. Peck describes the country 
thus: * Without exaggeration, [| consider our old 
station (Fort George) a perfect: paradise compared 
to this place, for here there is not a single tree 
or shrub to be seen: icebergs are near us, and 
the weather is far more severe and trying.” It 
is here that the Church Missionary Society have 
planted their most northerly flag 


The Ideal Worker. 


Everyone admits that without love or charity 
there cannot be any genuine philanthropic work, 
but the other two graces are also necessary. In 
the following lines Browning has described a good 
Christian worker: 

One who never turned his back, but marched breast- 

forward ; 
Never doubted clouds would break ; 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 

would triumph ; 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to tight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 
Our Pattern. 


A man may have left far behind him the inno- 
cency that once was his, but, however worthless 
he is now, there was a time when to at least one 
person he was of no little importance. That time 
was the day of his birth, and the one person to 
whom he was important was his mother. To her 
he was a child of promise from whom great things 
were expected. If earthly parents form mental 
pictures of the characters they would like their 
children to have, surely our Heavenly Father 
does no less than this in reference to us all. 
Does He not say to each of us in reference to 
our character what He said to Moses about the 
tabernacle: ‘See that thou make it in all things 
like to the pattern showed to thee in the mount”? 
To us the pattern is Jesus Christ, the Saviour 
who connects earth and heaven as a mountain 
seems to do. 

Worth Studying. 

Pascal's * Thoughts on Religion” is an old book, 
and yet, if it had been written yesterday, it could 
not be more appropriate to the conditions of 
modern thought. We give two instances of this 
up-to-dateness. ‘There are three descriptions of 
men: Those who serve God, having found Him: 
those who, not yet having found Him, are em- 
ployed in seeking Him; and, lastly, those who 
live without either having found Him or seeking 
after Him. The first are rational and happy; the 
third are irrational and foolish; the second are 
unhappy but yet are rational.” Again he says: 
“The Church has been obliged to prove that Jesus 
Christ was Man, against those who have denied 
it, as well as to prove that He was God; for the 
appearances were as much against the one as 
the other.” 
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Jaffa. 
Staying at Malta some years ago, the writer 
heard an amusing incident that occurred when 


two of her Majesty's ships went from that place 
for a cruise and stopped at Jaffa, which is the 
modern name of Joppa. The ofticers thought that 
the bluejackets should have an opportunity of 
visiting Jerusalem. So, as the railway was not 
then made, they hired donkeys and other animals 
to carry Jack over the forty miles that intervene 
between the port of the city of David and that 
city itself. Petty officers went between decks 
and shouted out, ‘‘The Jerusalem party fall in.” 
Some thought it was a Bible class to which they 


were being invited! Jaffa has a population of 
over four thousand inhabitants. They do not 
all look as if they used soap, but this is the 
chief manufacture. The gardens and orange and 


citron groves are deliciously fragrant and fertile. 
We read of Joppa in the time of Solomon. It 
was by way of this place that 
conveyed for the rebuilding of the 


materials 
second temple 


were 
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missionary friend said to the writer, 
preaching the Gospel of Christ. The villagers, gt 
first attracted by the strange appearance of , 
foreigner, were listening attentively, when a map 
driving past in a cart threw up his arms with gq 
cry of amazement, evidently wondering what kind 
of creature him. When he had 
little recovered from his bewilderment, he shouted 
at me the usual Manchurian inquiry of a stranger 

‘How old are you?’ I annoyed at the 
interruption, and inclined to take no notice of it; 
but, on second thoughts, I stopped my preaching 
to answer his question. ‘I am of the tiger age,’ 
This statement refers to the Chinese 
custom of naming each year, in a succession of 
twelve, after animal; and a man tells the 
year of his birth accordingly.” Of course my mis. 
sionary friend left his inquirer to guess how many 
of these twelve-year cycles he had passed through. 
*‘Some time later,” he continued, “I was in 4 
strange hamlet in another quarter of the country 
doubtful should when, as the 


“T Was 


before 


stood 


was 


curious 


some 


very how I fare, 





MODERN VIEW OF JAFFA, FROM THE SEA. 
Phote Bowl 
under Zerubbabel. At Joppa Jonah took ship natives were eyeing me suspiciously, a man calle 


‘to flee from the presence of his Maker”; and it 
was at the same place, on the house-top of Simon 
the tanner, by the seaside, that St. Peter had his 
vision of tolerance. 


“The Age of the Tiger.” 


“In a village street of far-away Manchuria,” a 


forward with welcome. ‘He is a good 
foreigner,’ he said to those around. ‘I know him: 
I talked to him when he was preaching at —- 
and he told me he is the age of the tiger.’ En 
tirely owing to this kindly introduction, the work 
in that new field was started, and so prospered, 
that we have now a little Christian congregation 


a cordial 
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‘A Good ‘un to Talk.” 


does not always use good words. 





a phy sical necessity. 


mean one wl 


It is quite possible to avoid 


silence, and observes 


A Good Example. 


for ourselves and 









to talk. 


usually known as “ Barry Cornwall.” Of him it 
was said that he made it the happiness of his 
life never to miss, when opportunity occurred, 
the chance of conferring pleasure and gladness 
on those who needed kind words and substantial 
aid. 


When Shall We Die? 


rhere are people who waste time and suffer 
anxiety by speculating when they are going to 
die. Instead of this, they should remember, as 
Fuller says, that “God's children are immortal 
while their Father hath anything for them to do 
on earth; and death ‘cannot overcome and_ kill 
them till they have finished their testimony’: 
which done, like silkworms, they willingly die 
when their web is ended, and are comfortably 


entombed in their own endeavours.” 


True Ambition. 


When Sir John Franklin was a boy, he and his 
playmates were discussing on one occasion the 
position of future distinction which each shouid 
aim at. One would be content to be a country 
squire with carriages, horses, etc., another would 
like to gain military fame, and so on. As the 
discussion advanced, John, perceiving that the 
whole field of earthly ambition was rapidly being 
swept from his grasp, impatiently exclaimed, 


And I'll get a ladder and climb to Heaven!” 
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OUR LEAGUE OF COMPASSION. 


ALTHOUGH the summer holiday season is just 
now in full swing, we have been reminded of the 
pressing needs which the winter months bring 
with them by a kind donation of 10s., which has 
just been sent to us as a contribution to our 
next Christmas Fund for providing Hampers for 
the lonely poor. On account of the very gratify- 
ing results of the last distribution, we have de- 
cided to repeat, next Christmas, the presentation 
of suitable Hampers, and we shall hope to pub- 
lish fuller particulars in our next issue. Mean- 
while, if any of our readers feel disposed to send 
their contributions at once, we shall be very 
pieased to add them to the 10s, just received, 
and to the sum of £25 with which the proprietors 
of THE QUIVER have kindly headed the list of 
donations. We specially appeal to the members 
of the League to help us in this good work. 

We are pleased to record a steady continued 
increase in our membership roll, which, at’ the 
moment of going to press, stands at 

58,083, 
and we are receiving additions to the ranks 
of our League almost every day. 

Membership Forms can be obtained post free on 
application to the Editor of THE Quiver, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E.C. 

A Certificate is given to the active member who 
induces ten others to join the League; a Medal is 
given for fifty new members; and a Presentation 
Volume, of the value of half a guinea. for five 
hundred recruits. 


“THE QUIVER” 


OUR NEXT. 


Our October number will open with a seasonabj 
and fully-illustrated paper on “The Band of Hop 
Jubilee.” This will be followed by others 
“Sunday with the King of Norway”; “The Poems 
of Mrs. Alexander”; an interview with “ Johnny 
Tompkins: Street Arab”; and a remarkable pro 
phecy article on “‘ The Future of the Jews.” p, 
Parker will contribute a sermon, entitled “Rey 
gious Looks,” and the Rev. Professor Bernard. 
D.D., will comment on “The Hidden Saying.” |, 
addition to instalments of the two serials, the 
number will also contain four complete storie, 
including ** A Gloomy Young Man,” by Agnes Eye, 
and **The Music Master,” by N. K. Blissett, 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from July Ist, 
Is97, up to and including July 22nd, 1897. Sub- 
scriptions received after this date will be a 
knowledged next month :— 

For “The Quiver” Waifs Fund: J. J EK. Govw 
(116th donation), 5s.; A. B., Wallington, 10s. 6d,; A 
Glasgow Mother (86th donation), 1s. ; Olive, Brighton, ls, 

For “ The Quiver” Playgrounds Fund: J. W.B.,% 

For “ The Quiver” Christmas Hamper Fund, 8%: 
EK. Barlow, 10s 

For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: An Irish Girl, 2s, 64; 
Tom, 5s.; D. Y. L., £1. 

For The Children's Country Holiday Fund: M. 1, 
e.; D. VY. L., &is KE. . F., 2s.; L. D. Stapylton, 
10s. 6d.; Miss Richards, 10s.; K. M. B., 58,; A, A. %; 
H. K., 103.3; M. A. S., 53.; A. G., 2s. 6d.; Readers of Ta 
QuIvER, Eastbourne, £3; Mrs. Malcolm Orr Ewing, £0. 

For The Indian Famine Fund: M. M. P., 2s, 


BIBLE CLASS. 


(BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

121. What miracle did St. Paul perform at ‘Troas? 

122. At what place did St. Paul hold a conference of 
the elders of the Ephesian Church? 

123. What was the object of the conference? 

124. What is known of Rhodes, one of the places 
visited by St. Paul? 

125. What prophet visited (‘resarea at the time of St. 
Paul’s stay in that city? 

126. When St. Paul returned to Jerusalem after his last 
mission journey, what great church gathering took 
place ? 

127. At whose house did St. Paul stay while on his 
visit at Jerusalem ? 

128. At what time of the year did St. Paul visit 
Jerusalem ? 

129. Upon what false charge did the Jews at Jernu 
salem seek to kill St. Paul? 

130. In what way did the Jews manifest their intense 
rage against St. Paul? 

131. What circumstance connected ith St. Paul's 
conversion is mentioned by him in his speech from the 
steps of the castle? 

132. In what way did St. Paul escape from the bonds 
wherewith he was bound by the chief captain? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 960 
109. The giving up of idolatrous feasts was a great 
difficulty in the conversion of the Corinthians, as it is 
now amongst the natives of Africa (1 Cor. viii. 4). 
110, St. Paul advises the Christian converts carefully 


to abstain from all association with heathen festivals 
(1 Cor, viii. 10—13 ; Acts xv. 20). 

lll. “ Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor an/ 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing” (1 Cor, xiii.3 

112. Faith, Hope, and Charity (1 Cor. xiii. 13), 

113. St. Paul preached first as was his wont in the 
synagogue, but owing to the opposition of the Jews he 
preached for two years in the school of ‘Tyrannus (Acs 
xix. 8—11). 

114. God caused special miracles to be wrought by & 
Paul, so that the sick were hea'ed simply by touching 
hendkerchiefs and scarfs which he had worn (Acts xi, 
11, 12) 

115. The temple of Diana at Ephesus stood at tb 
entrance to the town, and was known as one of th 
“Seven wonders of the world.” It was two hundred an 
twenty-three years in building, and would accommodate 
thirty thousand persons. It was burned down on the 
same night that Alexander the Great was born, B.C. 5%, 
but afterwards rebuilt (Acts xix. 27). 

116. Demetrius the silversmith and his fellow workmet 
were afraid their trade of making silver shrines woul 
be lost by the conversion of the whole city to Christianity 
(Acts xix. 26—28) 3 

117. “Let every man give according as he purposed 
in his heart, not grudgingly or of necessity ; tur Go 
loveth a cheerful giver ”’ (2 Cor. ix. 7). 

118. “This we commanded you, that if any would 20 
work, neither should he eat ” (2 Thess. iii. 10; Rom. xii. Il) 

119. “Continuing instant in prayer’ (Rom. xii. 12). 

120. “ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good” (Rom. xii. 21). 
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THE BAND OF 


=~ IT is now nearly fifty 








years ago — since 
little George Mit- 
chell signed the 
pledge of total ab- 
2 stinence that made 
li him the first Band 
Eb of Hope boy. 
\EF| George is now an 
lB old man, but he 
EE still remembers 
iE with pride that 
|e memorable Novem- 
A ber 9th, 1847, when 
he attended the 
initial Band — of 
Hope meeting that started a move- 
ment which has been second only to 


the work of our Sunday schools in its 
influence for good. 

The name, “ Band of Hope,” has a 
charm in itself, and the beautiful words 
worked like magic on the minds of its 
pioneers. The evil of intemperance is a 
terrible one to-day, but in 1847 it wrought 
even greater ravages, and it seemed at 
that time that children indeed were the 
only hope of a sober England. That 
hope is now a very flourishing one; for, 


at the present time, there are no less 
than three million boys and girls who 
are being brought up in the lap of 
temperance. 

Just as the name of Robert Raikes 


will go down the ages as the founder of 
Sunday schools, those of Mrs. Ann Jane 


Carlile and the Rev. Jabez Tunnicliff 
will be revered as the promoters of 
Bands of Hope. Both have long since 
left this world, but the greatest wonder 
of their lives was that their work was 
not forestalled centuries ago, and there 


and are, 
this feeling. 


were, thousands who share in 


The story of how Mrs. Carlile became 
a teetotaller is worth repeating. She 


was one of those who were very early 
impressed with the need of temperance 
reform, and as far back as 1833 she 
visited Dublin Prison, urging the women 
to join the Poolbeg Street Temperance 
which conducted as a 
moderation One day 
pleading as when 

women turned 


Society, was 
she 
one of 


round 


society. Was 
the 


and 


usual, 
archly 


very 
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said—** Thrue for ye, mm, the whiskey 
brought us here: but you can afford 
to drink your wine, and we cannot.” 


That little speech made Mrs. Carlile a 


total abstainer. 


Mrs. Carlile’s prison work was really 
the means of her beginning to labour 
amongst boys and girls. One of the 


prisoners had a bright little girl, named 
Mary, and Mrs. Carlile determined to 
do her best to prevent the child follow- 
ing in the footsteps of her mother. The 
girl went to live with her, and was 
roaming about the house one day, when 


she saw a servant drop a _ bottle of 
spirits. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
Mary fell on her knees and began to 


lick up the fiery spirit. This incident 
made a wonderful impression upon Mrs. 
Carlile, and she made up her mind to 
do all she could to save the children. 

In August, 1847, Mrs. Carlile visited 
Leeds for this purpose, and there she 


met Mr. Tunnicliff, who, curiously enough, 
just 


had been moved to recognise the 





MRS. CARLILE, oS J Serve. 


The Founder of the Movement. 





juvenile 
dying drunkard had 
the poor man _ had 


necessity of 


Tunnicliff that he had 
school teacher. He de- 
tailed his terrible life- 
story, and after Mr. 
Tunnicliff had given all 
the comfort he could, 
and rose to go, the 
dying man gasped out 

‘Tt was the first glass 
that did it, and I want 
you to warn young men 
against taking the first 
glass.” 

Mr. Tunnicliff did not 
forget his mission, and 
at a meeting held in 
honour of Mrs. Carlile 
expressed his views. 
There and then a com- 
mittee of ladies was 
formed under the 
auspices of the Leeds 
Temperance Society, 


which ultimately _ re- 
sulted in the formation 
of the first Band of 
Hope, and the facsimile 
record from the minute- 
book is interesting in 
this connection. The 
first meeting was held 
in the schoolroom — of 
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South Parade Chapel, and 

hundred boys and girls who 
it sat down to a good tea. 

Over two hundred boys 
signed the pledge that night, led by 
little George Mitchell, and there are 
not many Bands of Hope in these days 
that make a better start than the boys 
and girls of Leeds made early on the 
evening of that November day, fifty 
years ago. The meeting is further 
famous, however, for the fact that the 
first Band of Hope melody, specially 
written for the occasion by Mr. Tunni. 


the three 
attended 


and girls 


cliff, was sung. The first verse runs :— 
* Come, all ye children, sing a song, 
Join with us heart and hand; 
Come, make our little party strong, 
A happy temperance band. 
We cannot sing of many things, 
For we are young, you know; 
But we have signed the temperance pledge 
A short time ago.” 
Many people think that Scotland 
ought to have the credit of starting 
the Band of Hope movement, because 


1847, Councillor 
‘British League 
Mr. Hope did 


on New Year’s Day, in 
John Hope started the 
of Juvenile Abstainers.” 
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. splendid work for Seotland, and on 
July 5th, 1851, organised a procession of 
20,000 juvenile abstainers. But Mr. Hope's 
organisation has been swallowed by the 
Band of Hope movement, and even 
Seotsmen will admit their countryman 
did not first use the name that made 
the movement a national one. It is said 
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Shaftesbury early gave his support, and 
the movement caught on at once. Mr. 
Esterbrooke was influenced very similarly 
to Mr. Tunnicliff. He was talking to a 
poor man, urging him to reform, when 
the miserable victim to intemperance 
interrupted his entreaties, raising his 
skeleton arm and striking the table a 








en 





rEMPERANCE MEETING, 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Dr. Temple, and Sir George Trevelyan assailed with rotten eggs, ete. 


that on one occasion a canny Scot was 
discussing this matter when he _ indig- 
nantly exclaimed—** How could he name 
it ‘Band of Hope’ without 
tistical?” Therefore Leeds has the triple 
honour of producing the first Band of 
Hope, the first Band of Hope song. and 
the first notable teetotal physician, Dr. 
PR. Lees, who died in June of this 
vear, 


being ego- 


London was three years in making up 
its mind to follow the example of 
Leeds. In 1840, the late Mr. Esterbrooke 
began the work in Pear Street Mission 
Lord 


Hall, Westminster. The late 


tremendous blow as he said—** Mr. Ester- 
brooke, it is of no use your talking to 
us: We are lost, and must have drink 
to drown our remorse, or we should go 
mad. If you want to do good, ‘Save the 
children from drink !°” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is very 
fond of telling the story of how Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Sir George Trevelyan, 
and himself—when Bishop of Exeter 
were treated at a temperance meeting 
in his cathedral town, when he wishes 
to show the advance of public opinion 
on this question. The estimable gentle- 
men were assaulted by a volley of rotten 
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eggs and bags of flour, the chairs even 


being broken and the legs used as 
weapons, and when they left the hall, 
after having their say, were almost 


unrecognisable. A gang of roughs, well 





MR. FREDERIC 


SMITH. 
(Chairman of the Executive of the Union.) 


“The two men who have borne 


primed with beer by the local publicans, 
invaded the building, yelling, singing, and 
jostling the audience. Dr. Temple kept 
his seat, perfectly calm and collected ; 
but as the police declined to interfere 
for the protection of the teetotallers, the 
enemy eventually succeeded in their ob- 
ject and broke up the meeting, after 
damaging the ribs of many of the un- 
fortunate water-drinkers. 

Mr. Esterbrooke, however, found his 
opposition emanated from quite a differ- 
ent source, for his eloquent pleading in 
the open air generally carried his audience 
with him. 

One Sunday, whilst addressing a meet- 
ing, he was interfered with by a body 
of policemen, and compelled to leave his 
platform; but the officers were not con- 
tent with this, and dragged the speaker 
to the police-station, followed by a vast 
crowd of people, who clearly showed 
their Esterbrooke’s 


appreciation of Mr. 
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labours by calling out ‘Shame! Shame!” 
The gallant pioneer was locked up, 
and refused to discontinue his gather. 
ings on the promise of release. (py 
his discharge, he worked as hard as 





MR. CHARLES WAKELY, 


(General Secretary of the Union.) 


the burden and heat of the day.” 


ever, in the light of Lord Ashley’ 
greeting upon his reappearance after the 
incident referred to:—‘*‘ Never mind _per- 
secution ; it will intensify your enthv 
siasm and = strengthen you in you 
glorious work, which is destined to bles 
our country.” 


The Band of Hope movement. never 
looked like being a failure. From the 
very first it made progress by leaps 


and bounds, and in a few years’ time 
its youthful adherents numbered tens of 
thousands. This was undoubtedly largely 
due to the formation of the United 
Kingdom Band of Hope Union in 185. 
Union is always strength, and the early 
centralisation of the movement largely 
contributed to its immediate success. 

It is perhaps needless to trace the pro 
gress made year by year, but 1891 i 
worthy of special notice. On a single 
day an attempt was made to get a million 
more boys and girls to join the various 
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‘ivenile institutions up and down the 
There very few houses 
that were not visited on 
the thirty thousand men 
who joined in that great 
although the million was 


country. were 
m the land 
that day by 
ynd women 
erusade, and 


not quite reached, the number of re- 
ruits amounted to some hundreds of 
thousands. \s this is, however, the 


vear of the Jubilee, a similar effort is 
to be made during the month of October. 
The work of the late Mr. Samuel Morley 
and the late Mr. Stephen Shirley, who 
founded the Union, cannot be over-esti- 
mated, while the labours of the present 
President. Sir George Williams, are beyond 
ill praise. But two men above all others 
have borne the burden and heat of the 
day of late years—Mr. Frederic Smith 
and Mr. Charles Wakely. Mr. Smith is 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that 
he is one of the busiest men in London. 
The * million more” idea of this Jubilee 
year emanated from Mr. Smith, but the 
practical and detail working naturally 
devolves upon Mr. Wakely as the general 
secretary. This is not the place for bio- 
graphical sketches, and it is not necessary 
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to dilate upon Mr. Wakely’s work. Every- 
body looks upon him as the greatest 
authority on this movement, as the whole 
of his life is linked with its history. A 
great organiser, able equally to wield 
the baton and the pen, he has proved 
an ideal secretary, in consequence of his 
wonderful gift of instilling his own en- 
thusiasm into the hearts of others. 

After all, the majority of the children 
of this country are outside the influence 
of the Band of Hope, and accordingly 
lecturers were appointed by the Union 
to impart temperance instruction in the 
day schools of our land. Every day 
school that will receive the lecturer has 
the advantage of his periodical visits. 
The lectures are entirely scientific, for if 
they were ordinary temperance addresses 
it is obvious they would not be tolerated. 
The lecturer appeals to the brain, and not 
to the emotions. 

The lecturers’ addresses have even been 
known to cause some of the children’s 
parents who have been engaged in the 
drink traffic to leave the business, and the 
following incident, recorded by one of the 
men engaged by the Band of Hope Union 
in visiting the day schools, is interesting. 
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He says, on attending a certain school, 
*T was received very kindly. Although 
I had but a short time after the lecture 
before my train left, the head-master 
insisted upon my visiting a certain house 
in the village. Here I found one of the 
certificates | had sent last year neatly 
framed in a brewers advertising frame. 
To my astonishment I was informed that 
this house was a fully licensed house last 
year, and that the advent of that par- 
ticular certificate and the entreaties of 
the boy were the principal factors in in- 
ducing the parents to give up the trade 
they carried on in strong drink.” 

One of the favourite arguments of 
temperance people is that teetotallers 
never find their way into the workhouse, 
and speakers often triumphantly appeal 
for such an instance. This may be the 


= 
; 





not surprising to find that the Poor-lay 
schools are looked after by the Band of 
Hope Union. Every effort is being made 
to let the boys and girls go into the world 
with a full knowledge of the properties 
of alcohol, and it is indeed a hopeful sign 
that the Guardians in the various distriets 
are so alive to the responsibilities of their 
office. The girls are taught quite as 
efliciently as the boys on this subject, and 
the illustration below shows the girls of 
the Lambeth Poor-law school listening 
to one of these lectures. 

One of the largest hospitals in London 
is that known as the London Temperance 
Hospital in Hampstead Road. This in. 
stitution was started to prove that alcohol 
was not necessary for medicinal purposes, 
and that it has succeeded in its mission 
will be seen when it is known that its rate 





SAVING THE PAUPERS' CHILDREN. 


A Temperance Meeting at the Lambeth Workhouse School. 


case, but most people readily admit that 
a large number of those who are cared 
for by the State in their declining years 
are thus placed by the drinking pro- 
pensities they practised earlier in their 
lives. Under these circumstances it is 


of mortality is decidedly lower than that 
of any other institution. The patients 
are by no means all teetotal, the propor 
tion of non-abstaining and abstaining 
being about equal. The statistics of the 
hospital show that in a little over twenty 
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years there have been 
nearly 13,000 in- 
patients, 65,000 
out-patients, and about 


over 
78.000 casualties 
treated. 

The Temperance Hos- 
pital is, however, men- 


tioned because its 
children’s Ward = is 
practically pported 
by the Band of Hope 
children up and down 
thie la I. | ry New 
Year the boys and 
girls set to work in 
real earnest, and they 
manage to raise ovel 
£1,000 each January 
for this institution. 
The children do this 
pecause they believe 


it is not only ®& means 
of helping the 
and suffering mites of 
the country, but is 
the best 
ject-lesson for demon- 
strating that the prin- 
ciples they hold are 
not only morally but physically right. 
But to a bracing atmosphere. 
Everybody knows that Jack ashore is a 
very different man indeed from what he 
was years ago, thanks to the self-denying 
labours of that noble woman, Miss Agnes 
Weston, through her Sailors’ Rests and 
institutions. Years ago, when 
Jack came ashore, it was with the avowed 
intention of getting drunk; but all this 
is changed, and, to use the words of the 
“Sailor's Friend “—as the jolly tars have 
affectionately christened Miss Weston 
Queen's afloat carries on 
board a temperance society.” 


sick 


possible ob- 


IN THE 


more 


kindred 


“every ship 
Grog is not allowed on board training- 
ships: but, still, wha 
the lads on the ships should not be pre- 
pared for the day when it will become 
part of their rations. Every training- 
ship has a Band of Hope, and. our illus- 
tration shows the Exmouth boys listening 
to an address on board the ship they love. 
Miss Weston says that many of the lads 
Who join the Navy are already Band of 
Hope boys, but she has taken thousands 
f pledges from other lads who have not 


that is no reason 


possessed this advantage upon their join- 
ing the With such work going 


service. 
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LONDON TEMPERANCE 


A Peev at the Children's 


HOSPITAL. 


Ward. 


on, it is not surprising to learn that one- 
sixth of those in the Navy are pledged 
abstainers. 

Some time ago, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was speaking at a temper- 
ance meeting. and urged, in the course 
of his that aleohol was not 
manual labour any more 
than it was in mental exertion. He was 
enlarging upon this theory, when a 
washerwoman at the back of the hall 
called out: “Have you ever stood at the 
washtub all day?” Of course, his Grace 
had to confess that he had not had that 
experience, whereupon the lady of the 
tub retorted: * Well, I have: and don’t 
you go on talking about something of 
which vou know nothing at all!” The 
Archbishop stated after that he always 
left that side of the subject to teetotal 
blacksmiths and others who worked by 
the sweat of their brow. 

Since the first Band of Hope was started 
there has been an enormous change in 
public opinion on the question. In the 
early temperance reform days the perse- 
cution was great, but the Queen was not 
slow in showing the side she took in the 
matter. Almost immediately Her Majesty 


address, 


necessary in 
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made it a rule that the gentlemen in- 
vited to dine at the royal table should re- 
join the ladies within half an hour, thus 
at one stroke putting a stop to the preva- 
lent Court custom of all-night drinking. 
Then Her Majesty became patron of the 
Chureh of England Temperance Society, 
while the Prince of Wales has always 
manifested a great interest in the juvenile 
movement. 

It is perhaps only fair to acknowledge 
the useful activity of other societies that 










is also a great power for good, and jts 
vitality was demonstrated not long since 
by the erection of a beautiful fountain 
in the Temple Gardens, on the Thames 
Embankment. This was paid for by the 
Loyal Legion for the use of the hundreds 
who daily visit these gardens. 

Truly, the millions who will attend the 
services and meetings in connection with 
this Band of Hope Jubilee have great 
cause for rejoicing. It is believed that 
the Band of Hope Jubilee Sunday will 
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A Band of Hope Meeting on Board the ‘ Exmouth.” 


are conducting Band of Hope work, 
though under another name. There are, 
of course, thousands of juvenile Recha- 
bites, and an equally large number of 
children belonging to the Good Templar 
organisation. The Young Abstainers’ 
Union devotes itself mainly to gathering 
in the children of the upper classes on 
the side of temperance, and it has pene- 
trated its way to a large extent into the 
homes of the aristocracy. The Loyal 
Legion, which consists of the children be- 
longing to the members of the National 
British Women’s Temperance Association, 





be adopted quite as loyally by the 
Churches as they entered into the cele- 
bration of Commemoration Sunday. 
Nearly every cathedral will be filled with 
rejoicing Band of Hope children, and 
there are few places of worship in the 
land where a Jubilee service will not be 
held. By that time it is hoped the 
‘million more” will be an accomplished 
fact, and that at least four million 
children, representing the “*hope of the 
nation,” will have set their faces against 
that which has been described as “the 
national sin.” ARTHUR BIRNAGE. 
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CHAPTER 
THE 


| Y BELL was anxiously wait- 
ing on the Holyhead plat- 
form when the one Sunday 
train steamed in at mid- 
day. Mr. Andrew Cardyne 
and George, on their ar- 
rival by the boat train the 
night before, had imimedi- 
ately enlisted such local 
police aid as was available, 
and had gone off in the 
early morning in the di- 
rection the yacht had 
taken. But a telegram 
had awaited Sybell at Holyhead—in response 
to hers—announcing the advent of Tom and 
Lampson ; and for them she waited, with the 
best patience she could muster. 

The Sunday quiet was strangely at variance 
with the tumult in her mind; of expectation 
and hope, and deadly fear for the fate of the 
little child, the ‘* lost lamb” they were all so 
eagerly seeking. 

“And this Tower,” asked Tom, after the 
first hasty news had been told; “how did 
the baron get down from it to the sea?” 

‘I don’t know. There must be a way; but 
you can’t see one. We thought the beach by 
the cottage was the only approach.” 

“And you can’t get round the Tower—from 
the land side, I mean ?” 

“No. It seems built in a cutting of the 
rock, You nothing at all from any- 
where.” 

“If they got down, we might be able to 
get up,” said Tom, musing. 

“If you think it worth while going there, 
with Larry gone,” said Sybell. ‘1 was think- 
ing of going again. I have the key of the 
cottage ; we should not be without a refuge.” 

“You don’t even know that those voices 
came from the Tower?” Tom asked. ‘* What 
did they sound like?” 

“IT was near it, above it,” Sybell answered. 
“It looked empty and deserted, much as 
[ could see, but that was only one window. If 





can see 


as 


I had not seen Larry carried on to the yacht, 
I should have said that it was he speaking. 
Where could the voices come from?” 





Frep PrGRAM 


** Visitors, perhaps, down on the shore some- 
where.” 

‘There is no shore 
said Sybell ; 
all along.” 

**“We must have a boat, and go and look. 
The baron is capable of any ruse. You are 
sure you saw Larry taken on board ?” 

* Sure,” said Sybell. 

* And George ?” 

“Saw him too. He was distracted; he 
Was going to keep the yacht in sight as long 
as he could; and Mr. Cardyne had followed 
it along the cliff also, with the police. George 
was hoping to pick up a boat further on. But 
I myself think they meant to cross to Ireland.” 

They engaged rooms for the night, although 
they felt it doubtful whether they would 
have any use for them; and got from the 
hotel sufficient food for an evening meal, for 
of course they could buy nothing. 

And then, after a long search for a boat, 
they started for a “little row down the 
coast.” 

It took nearly three hours’ steady rowing 
before the Tower at Jast came in sight, nestling 
high up in the rocks above what looked at 
first sight a perpendicular cliff. They hugged 
its base as closely as they dared; and arriving, 
as they judged, below it, became aware of a 
little landing-stage, and broken zigzag steps, 
cut down the face of the cliff. 

Tom was the difficulty. How was he to 
climb that almost perpendicular staircase in 
his present condition ? Lampson urged him 
to remain in the boat with Sybell, whilst he 
himself went up alone. It would be easier for 
one to escape, if necessary, and discovery came, 
than for three, one of whom was lame. And 
if there were no one there, no time would be 
wasted ; and they might get back to Holyhead 
before it became very dark. In the end, this 
was the plan acted upon. 

** What a place!” said Sybell, as Lampson’s 
figure passed out of sight. ‘* How could they 
get a child down there ¥” and she gave a 
little shudder, 

The time that Lampson was away did not 
seem long to either of them, though, in reality, 
more than half an hour passed by before they 
again saw his descending figure. There was a 
sense of peace in Tom’s presence for Sybell 


not what we call shore,” 
**the sea comes up to the cliff 














which she did not care to analyse; as if, 
with him, all difficulties would be overcome 
and all troubles ended. He was simple and 
sincere and upright, a man to be trusted. 
And as for him, it was all he yet asked for, 
this enthralling presence, and to know that 
the evil influence of the baron was for ever 
withdrawn. He blessed Larry for having 
effected this. 

The water had descended during the time 
of Lampson’s absence, and he had to climb 
over wet stones to reach the boat. He looked 
excited, and before telling anything that he 
had seen, asked : 

‘What arrangement did you make about 
this boat, Tom? That it should be returned 
to-night ?” 

“No; I said that we might keep it till 
the morning.” 



























































































**Presently | stole across the floor.’ 
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“There will then be no hue and cry after 
us, if we don’t return ? ” 

**No. Why, Bob, what have you found?” 

“IT can’t judge. I am quite nonplussed: 
that is why I want to stay about a oe 
can be managed.” 

As they sculled silently (Lampson impressed 
the need of silence) round the jutting cliff 
into the bay—losing the brilliant sunset, and 
going into the deep shadows of the twilight 
under the cliff—Lampson told his tale. 

“The Tower is not empty, whatever it may 
look on the other side. There is a caretaker 
there, and a child—I saw both. And I argue 
that there is more besides, or why the appear. 
ance of emptiness? When I got to the top of 
the steps—there are over two hundred of 
them—I found a little railed-in platform, about 
three yards square, secured by a locked gate, 
I had some trouble in climbing over this, It 
was lucky you had not come. A door in the 
Tower was open (evidently they know how 
secure they are), and several windows on an 
upper floor looked over the sea, so I had to 
be cautious. Two narrow mullioned windows 
only, one on each side of the door, were on 
the ground floor. I heard voices at intervals, 
and I kept close by the wall, and edged nearer 
to the door. I can tell you, Tom, I felt a fear, 
as I contemplated some ruffian pitching 
me down that cliff. Then I slipped off 
my shoes, one to serve as a weapon in 
case of need, and the other I hid down 

the steps, in case of anyone con- 
ing out of the door whilst I ex- 
plored inside. I had found out 
that the voices sounded from 
above—through the upper win- 
dows, which were open. So I 
risked looking through the door. 
There was a good-sized kitchen, 
fitted up in oak. with things 
about, as if cooking had_ been 
done lately, though no 
fire. Opposite the entrance 
was another massive door, 
looking out the land side, 
as I judged; and _ just 
within it a staircase. Pre 
sently I stole across the 
floor, and listened at the 
foot of this. Two people 
were talking above, 4 
man and a child.” 

‘What were they say: 
ing ?” asked Sybell 
breathlessly. 

“The man said, ‘ Petite, 
it’s time you were in bed, 
or something to _ that 
effect. And the child an- 
swered ‘No.’ Then he 
said, ‘P’r’aps your daddy 
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will be back to-night, you know,’ and _ the 
child said ‘ No,’ again. ‘He won't like to 
find missy awake.’ To which the child again 


dissented. And as it began to run up and 
down the floor, making a noise, I stole up 
the stairs. | could see into the room, a 


beautiful big panelled room He paused. 

“Not Larry ?” Sybell asked eagerly. 

“No, not Larry,” Lampson answered ; “ it 
was a little girl, in a hideous plaid frock, with 
dark brown hair quite short, and little bare 
arms and neck—not a bit like Larry—and yet, 
somehow 

“What is it, Bob?” Tom asked quickly. 

“T wish I knew. I felt uneasy; the child 
was a terrible disappointment, and yet she 
fascinated me. She was dancing 
down, with her hands spread out 
her, palms uppermost—do you re- 


somehow 
ip and 
behind 
member ? ” 

“T remember,” Tom said eagerly. 

“And there now and then a look of 
Larry somehow. I can’t describe it, and yet 
she was just an ordinary little girl.” 


was 


“And the man?” Sybell asked in a dis- 
appointed tone. 
“T think he was a Frenchman. He was 


tidying up the place, and kept talking to the 
child about her daddy. And presently she 
called ‘Daddy!’ and came trotting in a great 
bustle to the head of the stairs. I had a 
great mind to snatch her up and bolt. I was 
as hear as possible caught ; she saw me, and 
shouted ‘Man!’ and if the man had come 
after me, I should have been caught. He came 
to the top of the stairs, and I heard him 
say, ‘No, there’s no man, missy.’ Then I 
slipped away.” 

“Oh!” said 
that all ?’ 

“Yes, that is all. Before I slipped up 
the staircase inside, I examined the other 
door. It is very thick and heavy. I saw no 
bars or bolts. I suppose they are accustomed 
to leave it locked up. The key was hanging 
beside it on the wall. I felt tempted to bring 
it, but I thought it would be better first to 
see if the man, the child’s father, came back.” 

“And it is to see him, then, you propose 
to stay, Bob?” asked Tom. ‘** Why do you 
attach any importance to him ?’ 

“T can't say; but with the cottage—is that 
it?”—as they rounded the head into the bay. 

“Yes, that is it,” said Sybell. 

“With that as a shelter for Miss Fountayne, 
and some hiding-place we must find for the 


Sybell disappointedly ; ‘is 


boat, I thought we could watch the Tower 
door without being seen.” 
“There are a few shrubs and rocks,” said 


Sybell dubiously. ‘“ But why—I don’t under- 
stand why you want to see him. It is probably 


Mr. Jones, and that baby is a little Jones.” 
can | 


“ Nor explain,” Lampson answered 
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slowly. ‘It is the child—she is no Jones. I 
can’t describe to you the sort of elusive im- 
pression she produced. One moment I should 
have said it was Larry—her ways were like 
his, that one time I saw him; the next, she 
was totally different. But if the father comes 
and I can manage to see him—it is a chance 
—I shall feel surer.” 

“TI saw Larry taken on to the yacht,” said 
Sybell mournfully ; ‘‘there was no mistake 
about that. I should say this must be the 
caretaker’s child.” 

“If L see the father, 
said Lampson again. 

They found a shelter for the boat, where it 
would not be visible to chance passers-by. 
Then they entered the cottage, and Sybell 
prepared a meal with the food they had 
brought with them. 

When it was dark, she went up the cliff 
with them, to choose their position ; and then, 
leaving Tom, securely hidden within sight of 
the Tower door, Sybell, at his earnest request, 
agreed to let Lampson escort her back to 
Holyhead. 

*Come back as early as you like in the 
morning,” said Tom; ‘but I should like to 
feel you were safe in bed to-night, and 
having a rest. Don’t worry about us. There 
will be enough food for a breakfast, and we 


I shall be satisfied,” 


too may find it possible to go and rest at 
the cottage. The man—whoever he is—will 
probably not be very late. The moon will 


soon be up, and I shall easily see him.” 
“You are rather helpless to be left alone,” 
Sybell said softly. 
“IT shall do nothing but keep quiet, what- 


ever may happen, and nothing will. Good- 
night.” 
The four miles were safely and quickly 


traversed, and at eleven o’clock Sybell, for 
the first time since leaving Fountaynes, more 
than forty hours before, undressed, «nd lay 
down to rest. But with her head on her 
pillow came such a feeling of uneasiness and 
misery as prevented sleep. At last she 
could bear no longer the increasing sense 


of depression. She got up and dressed, re- 
penting that she had been persuaded to 


return to Holyhead, when all her thoughts 
were with the watchers at Trecallon Head. 
She felt an impelling desire to return thither, 
could she but dare to face again that long 
and lonely walk. 

It was nearly midnight when Lampson again 
reached Trecallon Head and turned down the 
slope towards the Tower. The moon was up, 
and every bush and inequality of the ground 


cast sharp black shadows. He crept with 
every precaution down to the place where 
Tom was hidden, calling him, when a few 


yards off, in a soft whisper, to announce his 
identity. But no answer was returned. 
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Had his friend fallen asleep? An uneasy 
feeling shot through Lampson’s mind as he 
hurried down the last few feet and peered 
into the shadow black as ink. It was empty: 
Tom was not there. 

Lampson pulled himself together with a 
jerk of surprise. What had they agreed? 
Had they agreed on anything? What 
Tom to do if anyone returned to the Tower 
during Lampson’s absence ? 

Sybell, he remembered, had hung the key 
of the cottage under the eaves, that it might 
be ready for either of them. Tom had prob- 
ably watched his man in, and had then re- 
turned thither. With a glance at the solitary 
window of the Tower, now dark and shrouded, 
Lampson turned up the slope and took the 
winding way down the cliff to the cottage. 

He went down to the bay. Tom was not 
at the cottage. The key was in its place. 
Remembering that Tom could only limp with 
difficulty, Lampson now became seriously 
alarmed. He did not dare to call out, fearing 
to reveal his presence. He climbed over the 
wet stones round the foot of the cliff till he 
reached the spot where they had left the 
boat. It was no longer there ! 

Lampson sat down on the edge of the bay 
to think, wondering uneasily at Tom’s action. 
Only some important development of events 
could have caused it. As he pondered, his 
eyes dwelt on the little tongues of water 
lapping the rocks beside him. The tide was 
still going down. Could he get to the steps 
without a boat? As the thought fell he 
sprang up, and presently he was scrambling 
over the wet rocks at the 
Head. 


was 


warily base of 


Trecallon 


CHAPTER XIX. 


THE LITTLE HEAP OF BLUE, 
YERY early in the morning, a chamber- 
maid announced to Sybell that a lady 
and gentleman had arrived by the 
train from London, and were asking 
to see her as soon as possible. A card bore 
the name ‘** Mrs. Andrew Cardyne,” and under- 
neath, scribbled in pencil, ** Larry’s father.” 
The Prince was a tall man, not quite so 
handsome as his cousin, but with a 
cinating manner and presence. His face bore 
the traces of his rapid journey across Europe 
a journey induced by his fear at his cousin’s 
and the evil at the 
though he strove to hide all 
anxiety and impatience from Sybell, as he 
gratefully recognised her prompt 
the search for his little child. 
After hearing the whole 
Sybell, and looking very 


fas- 


prolonged absence 
end of it: 


news 


action in 


known to 
startled as 


story 
much 
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she described Larry’s embarkation, and the 
voices she had afterwards heard at the 
Tower, he decided to take a carriage thither, 

‘*Is there any way I could demand entrance 
into this place by law?” he asked. 

* Only by a warrant, I think,” said Joap, 
“The police can’t interfere inside a_ house 
without, and it would take a little time 
Andrew brought two detectives down with 
him. I don’t know what their powers are.” 

* They have gone after the yacht,” Sybell 
said. ‘I think they were on the cliff, and 
saw what I did. Being Sunday made it seem 
so impossible to act quickly—no transport 
was available.” 

**George will do whatever 
the Prince said thoughtfully. 
best to await his news; 
gentlemen, friends, 
also.” 

To all the probing questions of the father 
respecting his little boy’s serenity and hap. 
piness, Sybell was glad that she could reply 
with perfect truth. 

‘‘He seemed quite happy whenever I saw 
him during the journey. I don’t think ”—she 
hesitated and paled, remembering the threat 
passionately thrown at her—‘the will be 
hurt.” 

* You do not 
answered quietly. 
own best pleader.” 

They left the carriage in 
orders to the man to remain there, and to 
send any messenger immediately down to 
the bay after them; and then Sybell led the 
way to the cottage, where she hoped to find 
Lampson and Tom. The Tower, being just 
under the brow of the headland, was, of 
course, not visible. 

But they had only descended a few steps 
of the winding path leading to the bay, when 
Sybell uttered an amazed exclamation 

“The yacht!” 

Before them, shining white in the sunshine, 
rode the little vacht at anchor, in the very 
spot she had occupied the morning before. 
On deck a man or two appeared, plainly 
visible. One of her boats was moored along: 
the other and larger, were 
out of sight behind her, was absent. 

“What can have happened?” 
Sybell, whilst the Prince, shading his 
with his hands, stopped, looking eagerly 
over the boat’s deck. 

‘I should say that 
quietly. ‘Do remember 
was dressed ?” turning to Sybell. 

‘In a little blue smock,” she answered. 

And a white hat? He is there, lying 
down. I see his bright hair. Now for 4 


can be done,” 
“It might be 
but then those 


your may have news 


know the baron,” the Prince 
‘However, my boy is his 


the road, with 


side; unless it 


exclaimed 
eyes 


the boy is there,” he 


said you how he 


boat.” 
“There is 


one below.” Sybell answered, 

















sore hopefully than she 


n 
felt, for she was begin- 


ning to wonder and be 
alarmed at the absence 
of all signs of Tom and 
Lampson. 

They hurried on. 

“The boat is gone!’ 
Svbell again exclaimed 
agitatedly, as they came 
in sight of the cottage 
and of the whole bay, 
and her straining eyes 
could see no evidence 
either of the boat or 
of the men they sought. 
Running down the slope, 
she hastily found the 
key, and entered the 
cottage. It was empty, 
and the food had not 
been touched. W here, 
then, were her cousin 
and his friend ¥ 

“We have missed 
them,” Sybell exclaimed 
present lv. “We must 
have done. They doubt- 


less saw the yacht 
coming, and have gone 
round in the boat to 
Holyhead for aid. 
Tom, you see, is help- 
eae 8 

They had a_ hasty 
consultation as to their 


next action, and _ the 
women agreed to try 
what effect a summons 
from them at the Tower 
would have. The Prince 
remained within eall, 
watching the yacht. 

The Tower looked still empty and deserted, 


its one visible window shrouded and shut: 


ind no sign of life or occupation about it. 


They knocked on the heavy door, and called ; 


} 


mt no reply was made, no sound from within 
was heard. 


They returned to relate their non-success, 


ind found the Prince eagerly watching some 


sur and excitement that were happening on 


the yacht. It was just teo far away to see 
things pl tinly or de finitely. The faces of the 
men were indistinct. No movements of the 
little form on which the father’s eyes were 


fixed in agitate 


longing were visible at all. 
The Prince paid no heed to Mrs. Cardyne’s 
report, but said to them: 
‘Your eyes may be better than mine. 1 
have not seen my baby move or change his 
position all this time. Can he be asleep ? ” 

A horrible sensation of fear crept. coldly 
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Scrambling warily over the wet rocks. 


across Joan’s heart, as her eyes fixed them- 
selves on the little heap of blue, which was 
ving so strangely still. The boy was on his 
side, his hat drawn over his face; and the 
glint of yellow curl below it was _ plainly 
visible. Less plain was something else, on 
which Joan’s eyes fastened in horrified 
certainty. She glanced at the father’s face. 
Had he noticed ? Perhaps he could not see; 
she hoped he could not. 

She looked at the little figure again, and at 
the same moment Sybell cried : 

* Tom is there! | am sure it is he! Look, 
Joan, lying on the deck, by Larry, and they 
are both Oh! what does it mean?” she 
faltered in great distress. 

* What is it ? Tell me,” the Prince exclaimed. 
“Surely I don’t see aright. Is my _ baby 
bound with a cord ?” he asked agitatedly. 

* They both are,” Sybell said. ‘ Something 
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is going to happen. See! there is a_ boat 
now.” 

As she spoke, a boat shot over the sea, 
from the direction of the Tower. Three men 
were rowing, and the baron steered. Almost 
at the same moment, far away on the horizon, 
a boat at full steam came into view of the 
eyes down below; and this it was that was 
apparently causing the stir on board the 
yacht. 

On reaching it, the men leaped on board, 
and, hastily lifting the figure Sybell had 
identified as Tom’s, placed it in the boat 
they had left. He seemed either stunned or 
too fast bound to do anything but lie help- 
lessly along it. 

* He is ill or hurt,” Sybell said in soft 
agitation. ‘They are going to leave’ him 
helpless in the boat. Oh!” she exclaimed in 
shuddering horror: and at the same moment, 
with a startled exclamation, the Prince threw 
off his outer clothes, and was in the water, 
cleaving his way across the little bay. 

For the baron had lifted the little helpless 
blue heap which had lain by the side of Tom, 
and as the yacht began to move, he held it 
high, and hurled it from him, in the direction 
of the drifting boat. It fell short, and for a 
second or two the little blue smock and fair 


curls were seen on the top of the water. Then 
it sank. 
The Prince was a strong swimmer. Almost 


before the two women dared lift the eves they 
had averted from the terrible scene he was 
across the bay, and battling with the stronger 
waves outside. Would he be in time ¥ 

Fortunately, wind and tide were both in 
his favour, They saw him dive two or three 
times—ineffectually, as it seemed -and= then 
seize and hang on to the drifting boat. 
Finally he elimbed into it. 

And then-—-was he mad ?--he gave a great 
shout and waved his hands. 

“If ever gesture could express joy, that 
does,” said Joan. ‘ What does it mean ?” 

* He is gone mad,” said Sybell pityvingly ; 
*now he is unloosing Tom. But see! They 
have no sculls, and the tide is going out. 
What will they do?” 

Again the Prince stood up and shouted, a 
long halloo: but the wind was with the tide, 
and they could hear nothing plainly. Presently 
the Prince and Tom were seen using the wooden 
seats, which had not been removed from the 
boat, as makeshifts for the vanished oars. 
Wind and tide against them made their 
progress very slow, but still they gradually 
gained ground, and when, at last, they 
reached the calmer water, the Prince again 
shouted. 

“Safe!” he called. And there was no 
mistaking the joyous accents. Did he mean 
that Larry was safe? How could that be ? 





In a fever of impatience the two women 
waited, 

When at last the boat grated, the Prince 
sprang out and pulled it up. 

“That was not my boy,” he called. «Jf 
was a dummy a pillow, in Larry's frock. 
The boy is safe somewhere—he is not on the 
yacht. Now we have got to find him.” 

After the first news, which had removed 
their worst fears, Tom's story was told. 

For a short time after Lampson and Sybell 
had left him, the night before, nothing had 
happened. He had heard and seen nothing, 
Then, suddenly, after they had been gone 
about) three-quarters of an hour, he heard 
the door of the Tower unlocked. Two men— 
the baron and another—came out, relocked 
the door, and ran quickly across the grass 
towards him. He had only time to rise to 
his feet, and there was no chance of escape. 
They came on, fully cognisant of his hiding. 
place. It was the work of a few seconds te 
overpower him, thus surprised and lame, 
Tying hands and feet, and threatening to gag 
him if he made a sound, they carried him 
down to the bay: and whilst the man was 
sent for the boat Lampson had considered 
successfully hidden, the baron sat down beside 
Tom and explained himself. 

“The next time you try to do detective 
work, be sure that somebody isn’t detecting 
you.” he said sneeringly, puffing at a cigar. 
* You think vourself very clever—only, to be 
successful, you must be the cleverest. And 
you are not.” 

Tom did not relate all that the baron had 
added respecting Sybell’s willingness to ae- 
company him, as manifested by her presence 
in the bay. He had kept silence under the 
impertinence with the — greatest 
presently the Baron had 


baron’s 
difficulty ; and 
said : 

“The litth boy will go with us. I find 
him very amusing, and Sybell is fond of 
him. But first IT mean to have my revenge. 
You shall see it.” 

Tom was placed in the boat, the man was 
sent back to the Tower, and the baron sculled 
out to sea. 

*! thought he was going to throw me 
overboard, when I must have been drowned. 
I expected nothing else, and I can tell you 
1 don’t know when I’ve passed such a bad 
half-hour. ” 

After some little time, they arrived 
alongside a bigger boat. He was lifted on 
hoard and laid on deck, secured to a mast 
in such a way that he could not turn, And 
then he guessed that he was on the yacht 
itself. 

But a more terrible experience followed. 
The moon was shining, and everything 0D 
deck was quite visible. Tom could move his 
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head slightly, though nothing else. Trying 
to make his position a little less painful, he 
turned his head, and saw, lying near, a little 
heap of blue, with a white hat crowning yellow 


curls. } 
Tom naturally concluded that it was Larry. 
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“He was, oh! so still, The horror of it 
I can’t describe. All sorts of dreadful fears 
came. If I could have got free, there would 
have been murder; for I thought he was 
dead.” 


Presently, after about two hours, the baron 

















Cleaving his way across the little bay. 


He was lying on some cushions a little way 
of. His back was towards Tom, his hat tilted 
over his and Tom could see only his 
curls, 


eyes, 


He looked and looked again, and was 
surprised that he did not move, and thought 
that he 
tion. 


was huddled up in a strange posi- 
This, then, was, the promised revenge. 
610 


came and sat down beside Tom. The moon 
was getting low, and Tom lay still, his eyes 
fixed on the little heap—almost within touch. 

‘*‘He sleeps well,” the baron said. ‘He 
doesn’t give much trouble—this child you are 
all making so much fuss about. I will say 
that for him.” 
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Tom kept silence. Words were useless in 
face of that tragedy. The baron laughed, 
and Tom felt the yacht begin to move. 

‘IT am now in a position to make terms,” 
the baron went on, “and I will make you 
my ambassador. You would prefer that to 
a voyage, doubtless? You must give me your 
word that, if I land you, you will repeat to 
the Prince what I say. I hear he is rushing 
to England as fast as trains and boats can 
bring him.” 

**There can be no terms with such as you,” 
Tom said. ‘‘ You will be caught and hanged.” 

“Oh, no, I shall not,” the baron replied 
with great assurance. ‘At any rate, listen 
to my terms, and repeat them. That is all 
you’ve got to do.” 

As Tom could not shut his ears, he had 
no choice but to listen. The baron then 
proceeded to say that he trusted both Tom 
and his cousin, as men of honour; and that, 
conditional on Tom’s being landed, instead 
of being thrown overboard, he claimed to 
receive an allowance suitable to his rank. 
He on his side agreed to molest no further, 
but to acquiesce in his cousin’s rule, and to 
live quietly. 

**And you think that the Prince will pay 
that price for that?” Tom had asked, his 
blood boiling. ‘*I won’t have my life at your 
hands, You can do your worst. You are 
in England. You will be hanged.” 

* Put all thought of hanging out of your 
head,” the baron calmly answered; ‘ you 
have heard, and you had best repeat.” 

‘*He now went off in a boat, taking a man 
with him, and telling another to see I did 
not move. Well, that man came and sat 
down beside me. I told him to feel in my 
pocket, and he could take all, if he would 
only let me see the little child. It was so 
dreadful—I can’t make you understand how 
dreadful—to see the dim outline of that heap 
of clothes, so motionless. I could not bear it. 
And I wanted to be sure he had not suffered. 
I begged him to tell me. The man at first 
would not, but at last got up, and I knew 
that I had prevailed. Oh, the relief—the 
delight! The little child was not Larry at 
all. It was a pillow, most artfully tied up 
and dressed in Larry’s clothes, and, alas! all 
the pretty hair.” The man knew nothing 
about Larry; he had not been on the yacht. 

**You saw the rest,” Tom went on; “as 
they put me off the yacht into the boat, the 
Frenchman who was with the baron jabbered 
away about Larry. I could have laughed, if 
I had not been in such a rage. He said he 


had comported himself with the greatest 
amiability, and we should find that his toilet 
and manners had been well attended to, and 
his religious duties not forgotten. 
his affability was extreme.” 


Also that 
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* He is there, then! How shall we get into 
the Tower?” Sybell asked. “Surely they 
have not left him alone ? ” 

* We will get in,” said the Prince in anxioys 
haste, as they stood once more before the 
Tower door; ‘if in no other way, I cap 
climb.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
IS IT LARRY ? 

N spite of the hopefulness with which Tom 
had imbued them, it was with sinkings 
of heart that, after knocking in vain at 
the massive door of the Tower, they 

were obliged to desist, unanswered. ; 

“Do you think they can have left the 
baby alone there?” Sybell asked. ‘ What 
can they have done it for?” 

** You will have to go round,” said Tom. 

When they had left him, Tom composed 
himself to patient waiting. He took out his 
watch. 

“I give them half an hour,” he thought; 
‘‘a quarter to reach the steps, and a quarter 
to do the rest.” 

Tom’s calculations proyed to be pretty 
accurate with regard to the time it would take 
the boat to reach the steps. It was now con- 
siderably past high tide, and the huge stones 
which had to be crossed to the little landing- 
stage were wet and slippery, covered with 
wrack and green seaweed, necessitating care 
in climbing. And the zigzag ascent of the 
two hundred steps, cut on the very face of 
the rock—some of them broken and wom, 
with nothing between the climber and a sheer 
descent into the sea but an occasional u- 
reliable handrail—was a difficult one for the 
two women. Both, however, were accustomed 
to climbing. Sybell went first, and the Prince 
mounted between her and Joan, ready to help 
either, in case of need. They had refused to 
listen to his suggestion that he should ascend 
alone, for with care, he allowed that the ascent 
was possible. 

When Sybell reached the little landing at 
the top, she found the gate open; but the door 
into the Tower was closed, and nothing could 
be seen through the narrow mullioned windows 
on either side the door except part of the bare 
and empty kitchen. The place was as still 
as death, and bore no evidence of any living 
occupants. 

Glancing up at the line of windows above 
their heads, they saw that all were closed. 

It seemed a physical impossibility to reach 
them, and after a second’s appreciation of 
the invulnerability of the fortress in that di- 
rection, the Prince turned again to the door. 

“Could I not squeeze through the window? 
Sybell asked. “I could, if you could break 
away one mullion,” she added eagerly. 
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to The Prince looked round for some weapon Throwing off his hat, the Prince dashed 
2 that would break the stone, and his eye forward. The solemn eyes of the child 
was caught by an iron rail, partly loose,  gleamed into delighted recognition, the sturdy 
13 which he was able to wrench away from its legs danced in happy anticipation; and then, 
ne stay. With the pointed end of this he something recalled to the little prisoner a 
0 eradually broke off the lower part of one of forgotten duty. Up went the dimpled hand 
the mullions, smashing in the glass in his’ in a military salute, as the Prince in extreme 
efforts. When the jagged and broken glass agitation bent his tall figure, and caught up 
had been removed, Sybell was squeezed the child into his embrace. 
through the opening; and in a minute or **Father!” came the tremulous low cry of 
two the anxious ones outside heard the lock — ecstatic delight, as the boy’s arms wound 
ni shoot back, and the door opened. themselves round his father’s neck. 
rs The Prince sprang in, and, after a hasty “Thank God! Oh, thank God! My little 
at glance round, ran towards the staircase, whilst baby! My bonny boy!” 
y Sybell, mindful of the solitary watcher out- “T must find a brush and do his hair. 
side the other door, hurriedly unlocked and 
le threw it open. 
it The rescuers never forgot the scene that aaa 
met their eves on that summer morning. Ce Be = ; 
The large panelled room held only eB —= m1 | 
| one occupant, A little girl, in a 
is hideous plaid frock, which left 
dimpled neck and sturdy legs bare, 
stood by the table. A longish cord 
1 was round her waist, and tied to one 
of the table-legs; and she _ had 
y managed to wind herself up in it in 
such a fashion as to be a very fast- 
hound prisoner. The little fingers 
were tugging at the knots somewhat 
p exasperatedly, and perturba- 
h tion was visible on the knitted 
‘ brows, joining sombrely under 
their crown of carefully parted 
sleek brown hair. 
The Prince’s anxious glance 
1 fel away from her, and 
ranged the room disappoint- 
edly. Where was his baby, 
d his beautiful fain boy ? 
Mrs. Cardyne, who had 
p scended behind him, uttered 
cry, and stood fascinated, 
lazed, gazing at the child. 
t Then from her lips fell in 
we -stricken, tremulous ac- 
cents 
I “Larry! Oh, Larry!” 
d The Prince turned quickly 
nd looked at her agitated 
e lace, and thence again at the 
I ittle girl. And as he looked, 
4 wonder, doubt. and eager cer- 
tainty rapidly crossed his 
e own, 
Who was this little girl 
h With eyes like sapphires, and 
Sf a radiant skin, returning his J Z : 
+ look with parted lips, and a a Dp 7 A « 
quaint Withdrawing gesture rss po : 
ot her little figure, and an ji * a “i 
k upraised hand so like — so i “i 
like ? The rescuers never forgot the scene. 
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He can’t be left like this,” Mrs. Cardyne 
said, jumping up. 

She passed through an open door which 
they had till then been too busy with Larry 
to notice, and then suddenly gave a cry; 
for on her ears had fallen a sound, a 
groaning sigh, uttered as if it were the last 
effort of an imprisoned soul. 

** Poor—poor!” said Larry instantly, turning 





“Is it true, Sybell ?" 


«a much-concerned face to his father. *‘* Man,” 
he said pityingly. 

Tom limped to the door, guessing, knowing, 
whom he should see. On the bed where 
Larry had passed the night, Lampson was 
lying, securely bound and gagged. 

*L wondered what I should do if you all 
went off and left me,” he said when he 
was free. ‘I was beginning to despair.” 


And then he told what had befallen him. 
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* When I got back from Holyhead, and found 
Tom gone, and the boat gone *s 

‘They took me on board the yacht in it,” 
said Tom. 

“IT climbed over the stones round the head 
till I got to the steps; and [ climbed up to 
the top as I had done before. I wanted 
at least to make sure of the baby; that 
little girl was so puzzling. And I walked 
straight into the arms of Barop 
Onheim and the Frenchman—they 
seemed to be expecting me, | 
am afraid that they are better de. 
tectives than you or I will ever 
make, Tom.” 

*And what has he done it all 
for?” said Tom. ‘Here is Larry 
quite safe, except his curls. What 
has he done it for, if it was to end 
like this?” 

**He didn’t mean it to end like 
this,” interposed Lampson, “| 
heard him say that the boy was 
too jolly to spoil—Larry had got 
his arms round the villain’s neck 
-that he might go his way in 
peace. He did not think a sea 
voyage would be good for him 
without a nurse—that it would be 
a pity to interrupt his education. 
It was the child himself who won 
him. You should have seen the 
parting.” 

*And Larry ?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, Larry mimicked the French- 
man, and said ‘Aw revoir’ in the 
sweetest manner, and_ kissed his 
hands and saluted most respect- 
fully as the baron departed.” 

** Daddy ?” said Larry inquiringly, 
listening with all his ears to the 
account of his proceedings. 

**I do believe he calls that odious 
wretch ‘Daddy’!” said Joan. 

** Daddy?” said Larry again, look- 
ing past them to the staircase. 

But it was not the man to whom 
he had given that name _ whose 
steps were now heard, fleet and 
firm, coming up the stairs. 

Dor!” Larry exclaimed ecstatic 
ally, flinging himself out of his 
father’s arms, and hurrying to 
wards the man who stood at the stair-head. 

Looking as if the sun were blinding him s0 
that he could not see, the faithful servant's 
eyes fell upon the boy so strangely disguised 
and disfigured. He bent above him, touching 
his hair and baring every limb to assure 
himself that all were whole and safe. 

* Boy!” Larry said, eager to pour out his 
tale to this ever-ready ear. *‘* Boy—no barf— 
no bekfus—boy just ”" He paused and 
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looked at Joan, his eager little open mouth 
struggling for expression. 

“A grub,” she suggested sympathetically. 
“A hungry grub.” 

“'Ungry gub,” echoed Larry mournfully. 

And then George became aware of the 
Prince’s presence. Setting the baby on the 
floor, he saluted, and said agitatedly, while 
Larry clamoured round his legs : 

“[ have been faithless, sire, to your trust 
in me.” 

The Prince rose and lifted his child into his 
arms. In George’s eyes was an almost agonised 
look as he watched the action. It was as 
though silently the Prince had indeed with- 
drawn from him his heart’s devotion, the 
little child he loved so well. 

Withdrawing his gaze from Larry’s face, 
he half turned to go. 

“George!” the Prince cried. And Larry 
turned in wonder at the keen emotion in his 
father’s voice. ‘*Take your boy !—yours as 
much as mine, if faithfulness and love count 
anything at all. Friend, whose teaching is 
it but yours that has made my little lad, | 
believe, overcome even his enemy’s hate? 
How did you do it, my little son?” he asked, 
deeply moved. 

Larry caressed the bronzed face, to which 
his own soft cheek was pressed. 

“Yuv,” he murmured pensively. ‘ Boy yuv.” 

And his listeners thought it a_ sufficient 
explanation. 


* * * * * 


In the Fountaynes garden, by the little 
bridge over the St. Aldyth’s stream, Sybell 
stood one lovely May morning in the follow- 
ing spring. It was always a place of 
memories for her, of humiliation; but her 
slim figure was to-day tense and alert as she 
stood thinking. 

“T wonder ” she said softly to herself. 
And then she sighed. 

Suddenly a quick step on the gravel slope 
behind her made her turn hurriedly. : 

“Tom!” came the breathless welcome. 

“Sybell!” exclaimed Tom, exulting at the 
colour rushing across the delicate face and the 
unmistakable delight in the welcoming eyes. 

“You have come back, then,” she said, 
recovering herself, 

“Yes, at last. It was nothing but measles 

he was better before I got there. The little 
lad is bonnier than ever * He paused. 

“Go on; tell me all,” Sybell said. ‘* Why 
didn’t you write ?” 

“ Because—well, Sybell, a man doesn't care 
to own himself an ass: and that is just 
what I am.” 

“Oh!” said Sybell. 

“My chance came—you know what I mean 


what I have Well, I 


meant ever since. 
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met that man again—I couldn't help meeting 
him over there, he required no seeking—and 
—I—have let him be.” 

Sybell turned her eyes away from the keen 
eyes bent on hers, and her colour came and 
went. 

**He was everywhere,” went on Tom in an 
aggrieved tone. ‘By the boy’s bed, carrying 
him, amusing him, playing with him—the 
Prince seems to have forgotten all injuries 
as well as all fears—hunting, reviewing the 
troops, everywhere, but never where I could 
get at him. I nearly caught him once ”— 
Tom’s voice was full of eager regret—‘‘my 
whip was heavy and strong. Oh, it was no 
duel I meant, Sybell, but just the punishment 
of a dog. He came swaggering down the 
steps, and I was waiting for him. I raised 
my arm—oh that I bad been a moment 
quicker!” groaned Tom—‘ when suddenly 
there was a clatter of hoofs in the street, and 
the baron was defenceless, saluting someone 
behind me. It was Larry, riding what he 
calls his charger—a flash of silver and white 
feathers in the sunshine. ‘Daddy!’ he sang 
out in his breathless way; ‘Fountayne!’ to 
me, copying his father in the most ridiculous 
way, ‘come ‘long, and see me teesh the army.’” 

“IT am glad,” said Sybell softly as Tom 
paused. 

“Glad!” said Tom reproachfully. 

“Yes, glad. Surely things are best as they 
are—the boy safe, the man——” 

“Well! the man?” said Tom quickly. 

“I gather he is an altered man; I always 
knew——” she said softly. 

“Oh, altered!” said Tom angrily. ‘He is 
a villain! Sybell, forgive me,” he said quickly, 
seeing her downcast face. ‘*He has come 
between us so long, so long. It is that— 
that makes me wish that I could thrash him. 
And I was telegraphed for that afternoon, 
and had to come away.” 

There was a little pause. Then Sybell lifted 
her eyes, liquid, tender. 

“He is not between—there is no one be- 
tween,” she faltered. 

A moment’s incredulity, and Tom snatched 
at his opportunity. 

“You mean it? It isn’t pity, Sybell, be- 
cause [T’ve bothered you so long? I won’t be 
pitied.” 

“T wouldnt.” she said with all her old 
archness. ‘Of course, if you think yourself 
a subject for pity— 

Tom bent forward, his face paling. 

“Ts it true, Sybell? Don’t play now.” 

The beautiful dark eyes grew dewy and soft, 
the smile vanished at the hunger of his look, 
and the spring greenery in her arms fell to 
the ground as her hands reached out to his. 

“It is neither play nor pity,” she whispered. 
“Tom, there is no one between.” 








RELIGIOUS LOOKS. 


By the Rev. Joseph Parker, 


D.D., Minister of the City Temple, 


London. 


‘Look now toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able to number 
them.”—GENESIS xv. 5. 


HIS is the look to 

Nature. The great 

Nature - book was 

meant to be read. 

We are sur- 

rounded by em- 

blems and sym- 

bols and types 

and helps; yet 

how little use 

we make of all 

this machinery 

of spiritual 

learning. The 

Lord puts arith- 

metic itself to 

shame. We can 

only count up 

to a given 

number. We 

speak of the- 

ology dealing 

; with unknow- 

able subjects; so does arithmetic. You can 

say “millions,” but you do not know what 

you say. You can say “God,” and know 

just as little. Both the words fill the imagin- 

ation, and put all our powers of conception 

to shame. The Lord has made some things 

innumerable, yet they are not therefore 
useless. 

Where our senses give way a larger faculty 
comes into operation. When we are tired of 
counting, God says, ‘‘ That will do, poor little 
child ; thou hast not so much as begun the 
infinite tale. I only wanted to show thee 
that some things may be unthinkable and 
yet not unusable, unknowable and yet not 
unprofitable, endless and by their very end- 
lessness full of tender comfort.” So we bring 
**the power of an endless life,” a circle life 
—for a circle has no end—to bear upon the 
vexation, and fret, and care, and pain, and 
wonder of this initial and ever-vanishing 
sphere. Beautiful is this exhortation to 
Abram: ‘* Look now toward heaven, and 
tell the stars, if thou be able to number 
them.” 

Every look to Mother Nature should make 
us strong. No man should pass through a 
green field in the summer-time without feel- 
ing seftened, refined, tranquillised ; there is 
so much of the fulness of God in the growing 


grass. There may be people who climb 
mountains and who could give no reason for 
doing so; but no sensitive man can climb a 
hill and keep his eyes sullenly on the ground, 
The hills are altars, the high places of the 
earth are as stairways or mountains, till other 
stairs be added to them and all heaven thus 
become our own. 

The Lord is still making this same appeal 
to us: ** Look now toward the east, toward 
the west, the north, the south; look now 
upon all Nature, and say Then God 
gives us liberty to theorise and moralise 
and poetise; He supplies the material, and 
says, “ Now, in that marble find the lbreath- 
ing bust.” The Lord will have us co-workers; 
He asks at our hands co-operation. He does 
not grow busts, He grows marble. My chisel 
could find no bust in that quarried stone, but 
another man’s chisel can find angels there; 
that other man is my elder brother, my 
minister, the poet of my soul. 

So with the Bible! We cannot all read it 
with equal intelligence and equal perception 
and equal appreciation. Some men read the 
book, and it is nothing but a series of sen- 
tences ; whereas other men read the book, 
and the sentences fall into rhythm and music 
and Gospel; and we say to such gifted voices, 
** Read on for ever!” So there is a power of 
looking at Nature and seeing much in it. 
Look now toward the heavens when all the 
stars are glittering, and say—‘‘In my Father's 
house are many mansions.” That is a right 
deduction. In speaking so we are speaking 
wisdom and poetry. Verily there is room 
enough in all that galaxy of worlds for all 
sorts of men and angels. We shall be sorted 
accordingly. The Lord will not distribute us 
indiscriminately, 

I see great stars yonder, and little stars, 
some almost ruby, some tinted with green, and 
some so white as to be all but holy. There 
may be room up yonder even for the worst 
of us. They all look beautiful. Look now 
toward the starry heavens, and believe that 
God has chambers enough, mansions enough, 
space enough, into which to _ distribute 
all manner of creation, and be comforted. 
If He had but one and all the popu- 
lations of the world had to go into it, we 
might be filled with a kind of religious 
despair ; but see, there are thousands and tens 
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of thousands, and every new telescope brings 
back the gospel that beyond the known 
universe there is another universe. 

Look now and say, “In my Father’s house 
there are many mansions.” Look towards 
vour own little earth; it would not be so 
little if the stars were not so many ; it would 
be quite large but for these infinite palaces 
of light, that make it so small by contrast. 
eally, taken in itself it is some five-and- 
twenty thousand miles round. That cannot 
be a small wedding-ring. It is a beautiful 
little place; we need not be ashamed of it. 
Look now toward the earth, and say, ‘‘ There 
land enough for everybody, every man 
might have # garden here.” Look now at 
the harvest-fields, at the great plains of 
America, at the wondrous tens of thousands 
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of acres drawn out in unmeasured lines, and 
say, ‘There should be no poverty ; famine 
should be a forgotten word, distress an un- 
remembered tragedy.” Look now: it is an 
earth of green fields and coloured gardens, 
and limpid streams and generous rivers, and 
oceans willing to be made into highways for 
the commerce of the nations. There, then, is 
the invitation. 

Look to the stars, look to the worlds, look 
to the lilies, look to the fowls of the air, 
look to the grass of the field, look to kind, 
sweet old Mother Nature, and say if she has 
not in her lap goodly gifts for all; and 
she does not turn away the worst; nay, she 
may turn her own kind eyes aside a moment 
when the very worst comes up, and shed a 
tear, part anger, almost all pity, but she 
does not send away any empty-handed. Look! 
Let Nature plead; let the acres testify ; let 
the worlds show the purpose of God. 

Is that the only look ? Is there not another 
quite as religious ? ‘* And Peter, fastening his 


eyes upon him with John, said, Look on us’ 
(Acts iii. 4.) This is the look to man. That 
is a natural look; there is reason in that 
observation. This is the cry of the Church 
to everybody when the Church is in the right 
mood and temper, filled with the Spirit of her 
Lord. ‘Look on us.” Men have a right to 
look to people who go to temples. Lame men 
have a right to be on the church step. Other 
buildings may or may not permit them, but 
the church was built for lame people, for hurt 
lives, for crushed hearts, for beclouded souls. 
Let respectability hasten to its museum or to 
its place of entertainment, to its gallery of art, 
to its haunts of science, all of which may be 
able to contribute substantially to human 
education and human progress; but smitten 
folks, halt, maimed, blind, palsied, beggared, 
damned—the church was built for them, and 
i! any Pharisee is in it, he is taking up room 
Which does not belong to him. 

It is wonderful how wisdom and folly fall 
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from those marvellous lips of Peter. None 
could be so far astray, none so precise and 
definite in holy eloquence. ‘*And Peter said, 
Look on us,” expect something from us; ex- 
pect the greatest gift of all: silver none, gold 
none. The Church does not give what other 
people give; the Church through its Lord 
gives “ life”: stand up and beg no more! 
The Church should bring life. Not ‘*We will 
give you that which perishes in the using”; 
but, ‘“‘In the Name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, we wiil give you the power to 
help yourselves, we will give you life; we 
will cure the ankle, we will not merely fill 
the band.” 

So the Christian Church ought to stand 
out as the foremost of institutions, the true 
arbiter, the divine regulator of society. Are 
approaches and interchanges of good-feeling 
valueless ? Nothing of the kind. For the mo- 
ment, they may be most welcome and most 
important and - »st useful; within their own 
lines, they are « ily to be spoken of with com- 
mendation; but, looking to the largeness and 
the lastingness of things, we want a living 
principle, a divine life ; and this principle and 
this life are revealed in Christ Jesus alone. 
That is the Christian creed, that is the faith 
in which we should all wish to work and stand. 
The weak man has a right to look to the strong 
man. What right has he? The right of your 
strength, If you see a weak person wronged 
by a strong one, the weak person belongs to 
you by his very weakness. If you see a child 
overborne by a tyrant, that child instantly 
becomes your boy; you are his father, and 
you must protect him. Why, even a_ beast 
of the field has many a time looked to man 
for refuge when pursued by other beasts. 

I can never forget a little bird, that would 
have been afraid of me under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, hovering near me and, as it were, 
asking for hospitality. I could not understand 
the appeal until I saw the hawk poised high 
in air. The little bird had a right to look to 
me; and if a bird, hawk-followed, threatened 
with the stroke of death, has a right to look 
to man, how much more that little child, that 
poor man, that poor old woman that might 
have been my own mother! As long as I 
have a loaf, poverty has a right to part of it. 

I know there are fine distinctions drawn 
between respectable poverty and self-inflicted 
poverty ; but we cannot be metaphysical in 
the presence of overwhelming sorrow. It is 
delightful to retire to the summer-house at 
the foot of the garden, and turn human cir- 
cumstances into metaphysical reasonings ; but 
when these circumstances are at the door, 
and smiting the door with the fist of appeal 
and urgency, what we have to do is to deal 
with the circumstances first, and doze over 
the metaphysics afterwards. 
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Is there any more looking to be done? Here 
is another exhortation : ‘‘ Look unto Me, and 
be ye saved, all the ends ef the earth” (Isaiah 
xlv. 22). That is a look to God. We are 
getting up in this process of survey. ‘* Look 
now toward heaven,” or to Nature; “ look on 
us.” or to man; “look unto Me,” the look 
upward, the look all-saving. That is a 
generous appeal on the part of God. ** Look, 
and be saved”; when was love ever so 
willing to simplify processes ? 

God never encumbers the soul with long 
and tedious ways of escape. The Lord hath 
taken out of our language, our own very 
mother tongue, just little words that children 
could carry and remember and repeat, and 
He has fixed everything upon the use of such 
words. * Look” is one: “come” is one; 
* believe” is one; ‘draw near” is another, 
and they are all such common words! What 
is so common as water? Yet the world 
could never quench its thirst on wine. What 
is so common as bread? Yet hunger could 
never appease itself on confectionery. When 
we live at all, we live on simplicity, on things 
elementary. So with these great looks to 
Nature, to man, to God. If we can but turn 
our eyes in the right direction, the act will be 
regarded as faith, and will be crowned with 
peace. 

Poor soul, thou canst at all events ‘ look” 
toward God. I come to thee in Christ’s dear 
Name and say, * Poor blind soul, turn thy 
sightless eyeballs in the right direction; if 
thou canst see nothing, yet the very turning 
will express a desire, and that desire was 
never left unsatisfied by the condescending 
Christ.” That is all. What vou want to do 
is to argue; you may be cursed with dis- 
putatiousness ; you may want long words, 
difficult processes of reasoning; and you 
vainly want an intellectual ladder up to 
Heaven. There is none. The only way to 
Heaven is the way of simplicity—the look of 
the soul, the cry of the heart: ‘‘Come to 
me, thou Son of God, for I cannot come to 
Thee; I am laden, I am lost: Saviour, come.” 

Shall Peter speak and John say nothing ? 
Has John no * look,” no appeal for the use 
of the soul’s eyes? See 2 John 8—a one- 
chaptered epistle, but in it occur the words, 
** Look to yourselves.” That is the want of 
every day. We are so apt to be looking to 
other people as to forget we need a little 
self-inspection and self-criticism. When you 
criticise others you aggravate your own 
iniquity; if you had a kind soul, you would 
have kind eyes—you would see more virtue 
in the world than ever you had seen before. 

There is a genius that sees the bright side 
of things. The man who is most severe with 
himself will be most gentle to others. Hear a 
man with a file of a tongue, exasperating, 








rasping, offensive, and you find a man who 
has not paid much attention to himself, 
Find a man hopeful, gentle, pacific, concilig. 
tory, gracious—a man who says, “This 
little gutter-child may one day be Prime 
Minister of England, he tnay be a downright 
honest soul; who can tell what is in that 
little child ?"—and you will find a man who 
is full of the Spirit of Christ. We ought to 
see in other people something that is lovely, 
and if we do not, we should inquire how far 
the fault is in ourselves. The apostles, follow. 
ing the teaching of their Lord, insist upon 
self-criticism, self-analysis, self-severity. Haye 
not some of us so cut ourselves to pieces that 
sometimes we have not daved te pray ? Every 
fibre seemed to be so bad that there was 
nothing in us that could be saved. And has 
not that been a time of revelation on the 
part of God—a revelation of Divine grace and 
sustenance, and comfort and inspiration, and 
gathering ¥ Oh that sweet, tender, caressing 
word “gathering ”! ‘ With everlasting mer- 
cies will I gather thee.” It is an action of 
the arms, it is a drawing of us to the warm 
heart. Be severe with thyself if thou wouldst 
he gentle to others. 

There are more ‘ lookings” in the Bible; 
we might continue upon this line, but there 
is one that must not be omitted. It is the 
look which is called for by Christ Himself. 
* Look,’ said Jesus in John iv. 35, “on the 
fields ; for they are white already to harvest.” 
That is a look in the direction of opportunities. 
The fields were ready; why were not these 
men going forth to reap? The opportunity is 
at hand, why stand ye here all the day idle? 

Opportunities! Have you spoken to your 
own friends, servants, workmen, children? The 
fields are already white unto the harvest. 
Who shall respond to all these calls? “Look 
now toward heaven,” the look to Nature; 
* look on us,” the look to man; ** look unto 
Me,” the look to God ; ** look to yourselves,” the 
inspection of the soul conducted in secret; 
‘look on the fields,” the look to opportunities. 

May the Lord look upon us with eyes of 
ineffable tenderness, and help us to look 
upon Him with reverent expectation! Jesus 
“looked,” and “saw” and “said.” So it is 
reported in the picturesque story of Zaccheus. 
Many “look” who do not * see,” many ** see” 
who do not “say.” The process should be 
continued and completed if we would follow 
the Divine example of our Lord and Master. 
Let us look away from ourselves—away to the 
ascended Lord, away from the guilt to the 
Sacrifice provided for its removal. Let every 
man pray, “Lord, that I may receive my 
sight,” then the whole heaven will glow as 4 
vision of living splendour, and the soul will 
begin to know somewhat of the joy of its 
Lord. 
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rear, where the music master’s stout wife hung out 
the clothes, and pulled up the onions, and shrieked 
at a few mangy-looking fowls penned up in one 
corner. There were a few cabbages, stunted and 
caterpillar-eaten, and two or three scarlet runners 
the tarred whereon the 
and regarded the whole place con- 

the sparrows had 
the little house and 
warden, and to twitter crossly at the sounds of 
halting floated at through 
the parlow window 

There was a brass plate on the front door, which 
the scrubby little maid-of-all-work polished daily. 
It bore the magic words : “Signor Marco Ludovico, 
Professor of Music.” The music master was not 
Italian, and was no Marco 
Ludovico than but there is idea 
largely prevalent in England that no one can 
play the piano or sing a high note unless they 
“ ski,” or “ koff,” or “0.” 
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The music master sat in his dingy parlour. 
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We talk a great deal about the encouragement of 
native talent, but we prefer our genius, like our 
crockery, when it is stamped “ Made in Germany ” 
or elsewhere. So the little master, knowing this 
opinion of the English people, changed Mark 
Lewis into Marco Ludovico, and adopted at the 
same time a slight foreign accent. He carried 
out his transparent deception quite frankly. He 
never said, he was an Italian, and he dropped 
his accent out of business hours. He was a 
very honest man, if cruel fate Aad made him a 
music master instead of a butcher, or baker, or 
something really useful. 

He was quite aware of this mistake on the part 
of fate. The sleek tradespeople whose children 
he taught, patronised him : and the aristocracy of 
the town, whose children he also taught—as there 
was no one else to do it—were unconsciously 
and complacently insolent to him. He took it 
all in very good part, and never seemed to see any 
of it. But sometimes, when some high-born dame 
took upon her to complain of her thick-headed 
daughter’s lack of it, rather—in 
terms that did more than suggest that Signor 
Ludovico was not carrying out his part of their 
‘ontract honestly, inasmuch that he did not 
supply brains as well as tuition to his pupils, on 
these occasions the little man’s thin lips would 
twitch with bitter wrath, and his hard eyes would 
flash asombre fire. But he never said anything, 
for he knew his place. It was his lot to take 
insolence meekly. 

It was not a pleasant life that he led. All 
lay he trudged about, carrying his black leather 


pre yeTess—or 


nusie-case, and pursuing his occupation conscien- 
iously, if without perceptible enthusiasm. All 
lay he listened to scales thumped and_ scales 
murdered, to exercises tortured and 
basely assassinated. Week after week he corrected 
the same mistakes, and offered the same unavail- 
ing instruction: and at the end of the term he 
pocketed his fees—when he could get them— 
with the comfortable conviction that his pupil's 
musical education was in much the same con- 
lition as when he began. Then he went home, 
und sat in his black horsehair arm-chair opposite 
his fat wife, and listened t» her shrill com- 
plaints of Mary Ann and the children, and her 
gossip about the neighbours, with a stolidity of 
countenance worthy of a Roman philosopher. 

There was a knock at the door, and a girl of 
ibout fifteen came in quickly, in response to 
Signor Ludovico’s invitation. She was a tall 
girl, with a dark face and flashing, gipsy eyes. 

The music master looked up with something 
like animation on his worn features. 

“So you’ve come, Sarah!” he said. “It was 
so close I thought you ’d most likely go for a 
walk, and not come shutting yourself up in hot 
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rooms.” He sighed irritably, and then his tone 
changed. “I’m glad you’ve ” he said 
gently. “Let us go to work.” 

There was a rustle of music leaves turned 
rapidly on the desk, and a ripple of jingling 
keys, and then the children outside stopped their 
racket as the sound of a beautiful contralto Voice, 
round, and deep, and clear, floated out from the 
little room into the street. 

“ My !” said one girl to another, as she stopped, 
ball in hand, “there’s Mrs. Watts’s Sarah at her 
lesson. Don’t she just sing lovely ?” 

The children, soon tired of listening, went on 
with their games, and the singing lesson went on 
Scales and runs and shakes followed each 
other in quick succession. “ Mrs. Watts’s Sarah” 
stopped at no difficulties. There was an ease, a 
gracefulness, about her singing which argued the 
unconscious flexibility of perfect power. — This 
girl, the orphan niece of a woman who kept a 
little grocer’s shop round the corner, and whose 
singing was by turns tolerated and grumbled at 
by her relatives, had in her the makings of a 
great artist. 

When the lesson was finished, the pupil did 
not go away. She sat on the corner of the table, 
swinging her long legs to and fro, while the little 
man at the piano talked to her—talked to her as 
he never did to anyone else—of London, of &. 
James's Hall, of Patti and Albani, of the Popu- 
lar Concerts, of Joachim and Neéruda. — It was 
strange and pathetic to watch this shabby man’s 
pale face light up and flush with enthusiasm as, 
in the little stitf parlour, with its cheap furniture 
and hideous china ornaments, he spoke of “ Batti, 
Batti” and the bird-trills of Sarasate. The 
shadows deepened, and the children outside went 
home to tea, but still he talked on, till the little 
room seemed ringing with echoes of unearthly 
sweetness, and one could imagine the ghosts of 
the great masters smiling out of the gloom at 
their humble follower who loved them so well. 

He stopped at last, and the child looked at 
him with earnest eyes. 

“Some day,” she said gravely, “I will bea 
great singer, and you shall come and hear me 
sing in St. James’s Hall.” 

The music master started, as if from a dream, 
and the flush died out of his face. The old sar- 
castic expression returned to it, and he smiled 
faintly. 

“Ah!” he said, “I thought that, too 

He got up and walked round the table. When 
he came to the piano stool again, he stood still 
and glanced across at the girl. She was still 
watching him, and her face looked sad. Some 
thing like compunction seized him. This child, 
though he got hard words instead of money for 


come, 


too. 


once.” 


her lessons, was the only being on earth who 
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could truly be calied his pupil. He laid his 
hand on her shoulder. 


“Never mind what I said,” he began kindly. 
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master trudged about with his black leather case. 
He was a shade greyer, and thinner, and more 
tired-looking: that was all. But the grocer’s 
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The light fell on her dark beautiful face. 


“You shall be 
and [— 
He did not say 


a great singer, Sarah, some day, 


what he would be. 


. * x * . * 


Several years had gone by, and still the ugly 
house stood in the dull street, and the sparrows 
The small town had 
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shop round the corner knew “Mrs. Watts’s 
Sarah” no more. 

She had gone away long ago—gone to make 
her fortune Tired of her 
aunt's perpetual lectures on her uselessness in all 
practical matters, she had packed up her things 
one fine morning and departed. No one knew 
more about it than this; but the neighbours 
shook their heads and sympathised with Mrs. 


Watts. “She was a wild girl, that Sarah,” they 


somehow, somewhere. 
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said, “and she’ll come to no good—sure as fate 
she won't.” 

But the little music master still kept his faith 
in his favourite pupil. He never blamed her nor 
spoke slightingly of her. She would come back 
some day, he told himself. Some day, when he 
least expected it, there would come the old tap at 
the door, and she would come in—a great singer. 
He fancied how she would look. He even thought 
what clothes she would wear. She would thank 
him for what he had done for her. He could hear 
her voice, and see the tears in her dark eyes. 
Yes, it would be a happy moment. 

Se he went on with his work, and waited 
patiently and silently. He heard the others talk 
of “ Mrs. Watts’s Sarah,” and smiled to himself. 
He knew that she would come back. 

It was a night in December, cold and windy, 
and there was a concert in the Town Hall. The 
music master had finished work early so that he 
might go and listen. He did not go in, but stood 
outside the artists’ entrance. The windows of the 
hall were slightly open, and he could hear as well 
as if he had been inside. It was cold, it is true, 
but he was used to cold ; he merely buttoned his 
coat tighter, and leaned against the wall in a 
sheltered place. He arrived at his retreat rather 
late, and the first things he heard did not interest 
him much ; but presently there was a burst of 
applause in the hall, and he knew that the “star” 
had just gone on for the last time. She was a 
new singer, and he did not know her name. He 
waited patiently for her song to begin. 

It came at last. Out through the windows into 
the keen frosty night rolled Gliick’s beautiful air, 
“Che faro senza Eurydice.” The little music 
master leant against the wall and forgot the cold. 
He forgot the time and place, the hall and the 
concert. He sat again at the piano in the stuffy 
little front parlour, and played the music of 
Orfeo for “Mrs. Watts’s Sarah.” The wind 
swept by with its icy breath, but it was not the 
cold that brought the tears into the little man’s 
eyes. The new “star's” voice died away into 
silence, and he did not hear the clapping which 
followed. “Mrs. Watts’s Sarah” had come back. 

He stood waiting patiently for the door to 
open. Presently he heard steps advancing, and 
his breath came fast. He knew what wonld 
happen: he saw the outstretched hands, the 
eager face—and then the door opened. He 
drew back into the shadow for some inexplic 
able reason. 

The new contralto looked out into the night 
rather peevishly. 

“What can they be thinking of?” she said, in 
an irritated tone. “There’s no carriage here!” 

“Mrs. Watts’s Sarah” inyuiring for carriages ! 
3ut it was quite proper- quite 
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The man she addressed glanced up the street 
too. 

“Tt’ll be here in a minute,” he said. “Don’t 
stand in a draught. Let me give you your cloak’ 

The singer laughed, and turned towards him, 
opening the door wide. The light fell on he 
dark, beautiful face and glittering eyes, and 4 
diamond crescent in her dress flashed brightly. 
The man—he was the tenor of the concert party 
—put her cloak over her shoulders, and stood 
beside her in the doorway. 

“You sang superbly !” he said, “ magnificently! 
Your voice is perfect. I suppose you were well 
trained at first—that is such an important thing” 

The music master, in his corner, listened 
anxiously for the next words. It was evident 
that they were unaware of his proximity. Here, 
unseen, unrecognised, he should hear “ Mr. 
Watts’s Sarah” speak of her first master, and 
vive vent to her grateful memories of him. 

“You were trained in Italy, | think ?” said the 
tenor, interrogatively. 

The music master listened feverishly. 

She turned her head towards him, and again he 
caught the flash of the diamond crescent ; and 
her eyes flashed, too, as she fixed them on the 
tenor. 

“Yes,” she said calmly. “I was trained—in 
Italy.” 

“T thought so,” said the innocent tenor. Then 
he added: “The carriage isn’t coming, and it’s 
only a few yards to the hotel. Let us walk 
hack.” 

His companion laughed assent, and they came 
down into the road—so close to the unseen 
listener that they almost touched him. The 
ground was hard and slippery, and they went 
slowly. At last the two figures vanished into 
the darkness, and the music master was alone. 

He stood silent for a moment. This was the 
meeting he had looked forward to for so long. 

Trained in Italy, indeed! If it had been any 
one else, he would have laughed, and called it 
the way of the world— but this girl——! 

He went home through the night, smiling 
to himself: but the smile was as cold as the 
starlight over him. 

The next day he went about as usual, and did 
his work quietly, as he had done it for so long. 
Only sometimes, instead of the stumbling scales, 
he heard a voice, somewhere very far off, sing: 
ing Gliick’s wonderful air. Then it faded away 
avain, and he heard the maddening rattle of 
the scales—but they never maddened him. The 
poor little fragile romance of his life was over: 
this was reality. “ Mrs. Watts’s Sarah” had for- 
votten him. 

But he remembered. There are some things 


one never forgets. and this was one of them. 
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FRESH LIGHT ON PROPHECY. 


THE FUTURE OF THE JEWS. 


By the Rev. W. Preston, 


D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Runcorn. 








rH RAILWAY STATION AT 


ROPHECY is not designed 
to satisfy or to gratify 
our curiosity, but to 


encourage our hopes, and 
to prepare our hearts for 
that which is coming on 
the earth. As a learned 
writer has said, “ By the 





study of the prophetic Word the heart is 
weaned from the world and placed upon 
celestial objects.” The ultimate result o2 


prophecy is the triumph of Him in whom 
all nations of the world will be blessed, and 
the setting up of His everlasting Kingdom. 
The spiritual condition of the Jewish people 
today is a proof that the predictions — re- 
specting their future will receive a_ literal 
accomplishment. They are a_ witness of 
God’s faithfulness to His word, and so an 
evidence that He will make it good in the 
future. 

As the prophecies which foretold temporal 
penalties have been literally fultilled, so will 
those which proclaim the removal of these 
penalties and the of the Promised 
Land by the Chosen People receive a similar 
fulfilment Yes, that 


recovery 


clear evi lence 


there is 


JERUSALEM, 














the literal realisation of the ancient 
promises has already commenced. 
The Scriptures abound with pro- 
phecies of the restoration of Israel. 
These correspond minutely with those 
other predictions of evil. We are justified 
in determining how these former will be 
fulfilled by observing how it has been with 
the latter. They have been fulfilled in a 
most literal manner. The subject is not only 
one which may interest us, it also concerns 
us most intimately. God would not have re- 


vealed what we need not trouble ourselves 
about. 

The prophets associate the literal and 
national restoration of the Jews with a 
literal personal appearing of Messiah. 
Hence, this predicted restoration is closely 
connected with the future history of the 
human race. The passages of Scripture re- 


ferring to these events are so numerous we 
can only set forth a few. It is predicted 


that Israel shall be reinstated as a nation 
in the Holy Land: 

“T will cause them to return to. the 
land that I gave to their fathers, and 
they shall possess it” (Jer. xxx. 3). 

“T will take the children of Israel from 


among the heathen, whither they be gone, 


and will gather them on every side, and 
bring them into their own land” (Ezek. 
xxxvii. 21). 
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“The Lord shall set His hand again the 
second time to recover the remnant of His 
people shall assemble the outcasts of 
Israel, and gather together the dispersed of 
Judah from the four corners of the earth” 
(Isa. xi. 11, 12). 

“JT will gather you from the people, and 
assemble you out of the countries where ye 
have been scattered, and I will give you 
the land of Israel ” (Ezek. xi. 17). 

The restoration of the Ten Tribes 
plainly included, though how they are to 
be recovered not revealed. Where they 
are at present is a matter of conjecture. 
That they are not existing cannot be proved. 
They were not supposed to be lost in New 
Testament times, as appears from Acts xxvi. 
and James i. 

It is thought they may be found in the 
neighbourhood of the Euphrates. The 
Afghans probably belong to them. They 
claim to be “Children of Israel,” and have 
a tradition to this effect. In the Caucasus 
people have been found who affirmed that 
the tribe had lived there since the time of 
the Captivity under the Assyrian Shalma- 
Be they where they may, they are 


is 


is 


nmeser. 
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to come back to Palestine, and with 
Jews they are to form one nation :— 

“T will make them nation in the 
land upon the mountains of Israel ; and 
one king shall be king to them all: ang 
they shall no more be two nations” (Ezek, 
XXXVii. 22). 

These prophecies not been 
A universal restoration of Israel to their 
land has never been witnessed. The restora. 
tion from Babylon was but partial. Only 
50,000 of the people returned, and 
Tsrael and Judah were not united as 
one people never again to be separated, 
but to dwell in the land for ever: when 
“strangers shall no more themselves 
of him,” and “in those days the house of 
Judah shall walk with the house of Israel” 
(Jer. iii, 18). 

We have promises also of the removal from 
the land and the cities of the desolations 
which have swept over them as predicted :— 

‘The cities shall be inhabited, and the 
wastes shall be builded” (Ezek. xxxvi. 10). 

“They shall build the waste cities, and 
inhabit them; and they shall plant vine 
yards, and drink the wine thereof; they 


the 


one 


have 


fulfilled, 


some 
then 


serve 
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shall also make gardens, and eat the fruit 


of them and they shall no more be 
pulled up out of their land ” (Amos ix. 14, 15). 

Respecting the Holy City—Jerusalem—we 
Jearn : 

“ That the city shall be built to the 
lord fron the tower of Hananeel unto the 
ate of the corner . . . it shall not be 
plucked up not thrown down any more for 
evel (Jer XXX. 38, $0). 

To accommodate the entire nation the 


houndaries of the land will be extended. 
The Promised Land larger 
territory thar Israel has eve occupied. It 
included the land God gave to Abraham by 
“From the river of Egypt unto 
the river Euphrates” (Gen. 
xy. 18). This original covenant has had no 


comprises a 


ovenant 
the great river, 


fulfilment as yet. The accomplishment ap- 
proaches Physical changes about Jerusalem 
and the Dead Sea seem to be referred to 
by the prophet Zechariah (xiv. 4-8). The 
“very great valley” he alludes to as formed 
by the cleavage of the Mount of Olives may 
form a highway for the Mediterranean to 
become connected with the Dead Sea, thus 
opening up Jerusalem as a great centre of 


commerce. “ Living waters shall go out from 
Jerusalem, half of them toward the former 
sa, and half of them toward the hinder 
sea In summer and in winter shall it 


be” (Zech. xiv. &). 
We may be told that these prophecies 
convulsions and 


which speak of physical 





geographical changes in the land associated 
with the coming restoration are but figura- 
tive expressions. If so, they are figures 
from which no spiritual meaning can be 
extracted without doing violence to plain 
ud simple language; and if this principle 


be legitimate here, 


titude of other 


why not also in a mul 
predictions, the result of 
which would be to make prophecy to con 
ch may mean anything. 
Let us be consistent. The real test of the 
acy of any theory of interpreting the 
prophecies is the fact -of fulfilment. 
inquiry presents itself at 


sist of words wh 


stage, namely: 


i Have we any signs 
presenting themselves of the literal fulfil 


ent of the prophecies respecting Israel's 
estoration We have. For one thing, it 
ist be noted that its process will be a 
gradual one The restoration from Babylon 
which had been predicted was of this nature. 
Let us, then, notice what history records, 
ind observe some of the signs of the times. 
It is an historical fact that a great change 


Tol the better has come upon the Jews 
To a great extent 


century. 
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they have become emancipated from “the 
yoke of the Gentiles.” In England they 
were enfranchised in 1753. In France the 
yoke fell off a little later. In Austria a 
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liberating edict was proclaimed in 1783. In 
Prussia oppressive laws were repealed in 
1787. In Russia the edict which excluded 
Jews from the country was revoked in 
1805. Other countries in time followed 
these examples. The grasping Turk gave 
them toleration and liberty to possess land 
in Palestine in 1867; whilst in Italy the 
day of their humiliation terminated with 
the overthrow of the Pope’s temporal power 
in 1870. 

In all this we see the fulfilment of the 
prediction that in “the latter days ” the 
people should burst their bonds (Jer. xxx. 8). 
In England the restrictions which existed 
have been fully removed from the Jews. 
They now have seats in the national legis 
lature. 

A Jew has reigned as_ Lord Mayor ot 
London, and another has enjoyed that high 
honour during this present year. Their influ- 
ence in politics is rapidly extending through 
out Europe, where they possess an extensive 
hold on the Press of leading cities. They 
have also entered into the educational arena 
with zest. They hold in various quarters 
high positions as instructors of the people ; 
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and as scholars, linguists, critics, and pro- 
fessors they rank among the highest. 

Their influence in literature, education, and 
politics is not alone considerable, but is on 
the increase—so much so that a leading 
journal has said: “If this upward movement 
continues, the Israelites, a century hence, will 
be masters of Europe” (7he Century, April, 
1882). This is not unlikely, because the 
“sure word of prophecy” has declared, “1 
will make you a name and a praise among 
all people of the earth” (Zeph. iii. 20). 

Combined with all this, it is to be noticed 
that prophecy sets forth how the Jews 
should be possessed of immense wealth 
when on the eve of restoration. There is 
a vast accumulation of money now in 
Jewish hands, according to the  ofticial 
statistics of various European countries. 
They command some of the Bourses in 
Europe. The position of the Rothschilds 
is well known. Be it how it may, there is 
a noted tendency for capital to accumulate 
with the Jews; and herein we find a 
further prophetic fulfilment. Isaiah foretold 
that they should “eat the riches of the 
Gentiles,” that is, increase in wealth at the 
expense of the latter. 

Again, there have been influences at work 
which are helping forward the promised 
restoration to the land of their forefathers 
Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones in the valley 
coming gradually together, and then receiving 
life in their combined state (chap. xxxvii.), 
points to restoration in and to pre- 
liminary organisation. 

Since the beginning of this century there 
has been a marked tendency on the part 
of the Jewish race towards organising. In 
1860 there was formed the “ Alliance 
Israélite Universelle.” Its objects were 
the elevation and the emancipation of the 
people in all lands. Other 
have since been formed to promote emigra 
tion to Palestine. For example, in 1890 the 
Russian ‘Society for the Colonisation of 
Palestine” started into existence. It has 
numerous branches in the Russian Empire, 
and its revenue amounts to £25,000 or more. 

Here there is “a noise and a shaking.” 
The re-establishment of the Jews in their 
own land has begun. I[n 1841 the re- 
striction which allowed only a very few 
Jews to reside in Jerusalem removed. 
Now there are some 50,000, than 
returned after the Captivity. 

At my last visit to the Holy City I was 
surprised at the number of dwellings which 
had arisen for the accommodation of Jews 
as compared with what I had previously 


stages, 


organisations 


was 
more 
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come in 
colonies 


have also 
Jewish 


witnessed. I 
with thriving 
the land. 

Baron Edmond  Kothschild — has lately 
added a new colony. It is in Galilee, six 
hours’ ride from Safed, and in the tribe 
of Dan. It comprises a village with houses, 
barns, and 3,000 acres of land; and also 
water-power mill. The tide of emigration 
and return still continues. The outbreak of 
persecutions in Europe has assisted in. it, 
There exists a desire on the part of Jews 
to settle in the country which is unpre 
cedented in its intensity. The movement is 
gaining strength, and cannot be arrested, 
The cry of “ Palestine for the Jews” is 
now being — raised The’ foretold decay 
of Turkish power and rule, — the ap- 
proaching dissolution of the ‘Sick Man,” 
whose days are numbered, will bring it 
forcibly to the front. Palestine will leave 
his feeble grasp, and then will come the 
opportunity of the Jew. 

Whilst the despotism of the Turk and 
the rapacity of the wild Arabs continue, 
the fertility of the land cannot be greatly 
improved, and the benign influences of 
climate are rendered abortive ; but the 
time cannot be far distant when a change 
for the better will transpire. 

Political necessities may soon arise for 
settling the affairs of the Holy Land, and 
this by ending the Turkish blight there, and 
by establishing the Chosen People in their 
land. However, the dark night of 
Judaism is drawing to its close, and in the 
meantime the exhortation of Isaiah may 
well be attended to: “Ye that make men- 
tion of the Lord, give Him no rest till He 
make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” 

This is no dream of visionary Bible 
students It is what will be. Evidences 
abound that the promised events are rapidly 
approaching. The subject even now engages 
the attention of thoughtful minds. The 
events of the past century bearing upon 
the history and condition of the Jews, and 
especially of later years, are too significant 
to be ignored. They have been shaping 
themselves towards what is to-day transpit- 
ing—the restoration of the Jews to the 
Holy Land, and their colonisation therein. 
The subject has awakened a deep interest in 
the minds of men of different creeds and of 
various political views. 

It is the first time since the Babylonian 
Captivity that there has been a_ general 
movement towards reinstating the Jews in 
possession of their own inheritance. The 
time approaches when the evils which long 
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throughout 
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have been endured by Israel will for ever 


pass away. Their exile will be ended. 
They will take down their harps from the 
willow trees, and sing grateful songs to the 
God of Jacob for His redeeming love. The 
night of sorrow will give place to joyous 
day. 

When restored in full to the land belong- 
ing to them by covenant, they will have 
the veil removed from their eyes, and they 
“shall look upon Him whom they pierced,” 
and mourn in true penitence. They will 
at last receive Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
now they ignore, as their own Messiah 
and Saviour. Then will they become a 
blessing to the world, and be utilised as 
missionaries to convey to mankind the 
“olad tidings of great joy.” The promise 
is, “It shall come to pass, that as ye 
were a curse among the heathen, O house 
of Judah, and house of Israel, so will I 
save you, and ye shall be a_ blessing” 
(Zech. viii. 13). Then shall “the earth be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea.” 

Who more fit for missionary work than 
the Jews, familiar with all countries and 
all languages, and at home among. all 
nations and in all climates? They are a 
typical missionary people. When the Spirit 
of Life animates the “dry bones,” in such 
soul-saving enterprise will they be engaged. 
This future glory is in store. “In those 


days it shall come to pass, that ten mep 
shall take hold out of all languages of the 
nations, even shall take hold of the skirt 
of him that is a Jew, saying, We will 
go with you: for we have heard that 
God is with you” (Zech. viii. 23). Yes, “If 
the casting away of them be the recon. 
ciling of the world, what shall the receiy- 
ing of them be, but life from the dead?” 
(Rom. xi. 15). 

Then will the words of the Psalmist find 
their full realisation—*‘ God shall bless us, and 
all the ends of the earth shall fear Him,” 
But before this latter transpires, before the 
fear and the knowledge of the Lord spread 
over all nations, the blessing Jong forfeited 
and withheld must return first to Israel; and 
before it is poured out the Jewish nation 
must come back to their own land and 
there receive the ‘new heart” and _ the 
“new spirit,” and thus be made capable 
of receiving the awaiting blessing. Then 
“there shall be showers of blessing,” and 
the prediction in the Revelation will find 
its accomplishment—‘ The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of His Christ.” 

“Tf the last age,” wrote Sir Isaac 
Newton, “the age of opening these things, 
be now approaching (as by the great sue- 
cess of late interpreters it seems to be), 
we have more encouragement than ever to 
look into these things.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


"me 


SON JOHN.” 


)CIETY in our little town has lately 
what Miss calls 
‘quite an acquisition”; for two 
maiden ladies, Miss Grey and Miss 
have taken the Moat 
the country end of the 
Cordwell, where 
still 


mind to 


received Dobson 


Murray, 

House, at 

High 

their old friend, Mrs 
Miss 

enter thoroughly into the life of the 

had discovered, before the end of a fortnight, 





Street in 
Vernon, the rector’s wife, 
reigns. Murray has made up her 
place, and 
that 


t contained an inexhaustible fund of amusement. 


We none of us stand the least in awe of Lucy 
M Irray ! Mrs. Brown. the greengr¢ wer’s wife, with 
whom she often has a chat, speaks of her as “a 


y sorter body—always budying about! 
Now, Miss Grey. she 


emphasis, “is a 


would continue with 





born, every inch of her!” 
Miss Grey is ai alid: indeed, it was on account 
of her feeble health 


ass exchanger 








their busy life in London 


cotntry quiet—or stagnation, 


as manv people eall it: she is seldom seen in the 
High Street, and then admire 
her tall, graceful figure 


everyone turns to 
beautiful face. 


stout; her 


and Lucy 


Murray is short, rather inclined to be 


bright 


brown eyes alone save her face from abso- 
lute plainness; she almost worships Sara Grey, and 
the two have lived in uninterrupted friendship 


since early womanhood. 
Mrs. 


Mr, and Vernon were spending an evening 


by Vhe Avfor op 








© or Miss Hin’ sont » 





at the Moat House, and were, naturally, discussing 
their neighbours. 

“TI think you 
Miss Murray at last, 


are quite naughty, Ellen,” said 
“to call Cordwell a wretched, 
gossiping little town. I have gone over to Mr. 
Vernon’s side, and declare it is idyllic. I did not 
believe one small place could hold so many kind- 
hearted Sara's fame as an invalid has 
preceded us, and they don’t seem able to do enough 
for her, to tempt her appetite, as they say. Only 
this afternoon there came a mould of Miss Dob- 


persons. 


son's jelly——” 

“Pray, don’t touch it, Sara—horrid stuff!” put 
in Mrs. Vernon. 

“And your nieces, Margaret and Lettice, pop in 
and out from their pretty little cottage over the 
I tell them they seem preparing to follow 
example, and take up a life of single 
blessedness together. like Sara and me. How con- 
venient it is that Mr. Martyn has to pass down 
this way every afternoon on his way from business ! 
He has been very friendly, too, in bringing us 
accounts of floods and wrecks, and other cheerful 
bits of news.” 

“There, Lucy!” cried Mrs. Vernon. “I see you 
have taken a prejudice against John Martyn, and 
he is such a good, steady fellow! He and Margaret 
have known each other from children.” 
inquired Miss Murray doubt- 


road, 
our good 


“ Margaret, is it?” 
fully. 

“Of course it’s Margaret!” replied Mrs. Vernon 
rather hotly. “You cannot suppose that a sensible 
man could see anything in Lettice?” 
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“Lettice is very charming, my love,” said Mr. 
Vernon, “though, certainly, not Margaret’s equal 
intellectually.” 

“Well,” burst out Mrs. Vernon, “I have no right to 
tell you, of course, but you make me, by taking up 
such an absurd notion. Horatio”—turning to her 
husband—*“ will you really try to remember that 
this is in the strictest confidence? I believe at this 
very moment”—with a glance at the clock, “John 
Martyn is asking Margaret Vernon to be his wife.” 

“My dear Ellen, do forget all my silly tittle- 
tattle,” exclaimed Lucy, “and tell us all the 
story.” 

“This afternoon, then. as I was going through 
the churchyard, John hurried after me, more agi- 
tated than I had ever seen him before, and said, 
‘Have you hear, Mrs. Vernon, that I am taken into 
partnership?’ Of course, I heartily congratulated 
him, and then he went on, ‘ But you know what 
that means to me/—the right to ask a question 
that has been trembling on my lips for years.’” 

“Then I told him he had been wrong to defer 
his happiness.” continued Mrs. Vernon, “and that, 
when people really loved each other, mutual sacri- 
fices were no hardship.” 

“Very nicely expressed, dear,” put in the rector 

“Then that tiresome Miss Dobson, all eyes and 
ears, must come through the gate, and John had 
only time to say, ‘Will she be at home at eight 
o'clock? I have your permission?’ and then fled, 
as I should like to have done. Dear Margaret! she 
is so fond of Mrs. Martyn, who thinks her per- 
fect; they will be quite happy together.” 

“And Lettice can come to us, cannot she?” 
asked Mr. Vernon. 

“Lettice can go to her grand relation, the 
major’s wife. with whom she is longing to scrape 
up an acquaintance,” was the reply. 

Miss Grey hastened to change the subject, and 
began a discussion on the political situation, show- 
ing a grasp of the question which terrified Mr. 
Vernon, who detested politics, and always tried to 
agree with everybody. 

But we will leave him to his perplexities, and see 
what Margaret Vernon and Lettice Sinclair are doing. 

Their small room looks very inviting, with its 
glowing fire and bright spring flowers. Margaret is 
idly playing snatches of some _ volkslied, and 
Lettice. glancing up from her book, is struck by 
the look of suppressed excitement on her face. 

“Why, Peggy,” she began, “has anybody left you 
a fortune?” 

‘I was thinking of Mrs. Martyn, Lettice,” said Mar- 
garet. “Have you heard John is taken into part- 
nership, and is to have the dear old Wharf House?” 

“Then there will be no putting up with his 
mother now. ‘My son John’ has always been 
dragged into every scrap of talk, and now she will 
have literally nothing and nobody else to talk 
about. I oft:n wonder that you can sit and listen 
to those stupid stories, Margaret.” 

‘But you like John, too, a little, don’t you, 
dear?” asked Margaret. “I’m sure he likes you.” 








“Very likely.” said Lettice with a saucy langh, 
“TI know what you are going to say: John’s steadj. 
ness and uprightness—he does look as if he had 
swallowed a poker! but talk of an angel: I cap 
hear Mr. Martyn’s wings rustling, or is it his boots 
being rubbed on the door-mat! What do you say! 
Is your hair tidy? There’s not a thread ont of 
place. Don't go!” But Margaret had hurried 
through the little conservatory just as Mr. Martyn 
was announced at the drawing-room door. She rap 
into her own room, and, kneeling by the windov, 
pressed her burning face against the pane. 

“What shall I say to John? How will he tell 
me, I wonder? I will try all my life long t 
make him happy and to watch over his dear 
mother! I can’t go down whilst my cheeks are 
so hot. I think a scarlet bow in my hair would 
be better than this black one. I almost wish Aunt 
Ellen had not told me that he was coming 
to-night. Lettice, I daresay. is making some of 
her saucy speeches; I don’t think he minds then, 
though: I hope not.” And Margaret crept slowly 
down-stairs, paused a moment in the tiny hall, 
heard the low murmur of voices, Lettice’s low 
laugh, and silently opened the door. The lamp 
had not been lit, but the fire was blazing cheerily, 
and Lettice stood on the rug, with one hand on 
the mantelshelf and the other—clasped between 
John Martyn’s. 

There was a look of supreme happiness on his 
face, and Lettice was saying, with her pretty, 
childish pout, “You foolish fellow! How could 
I possibly know you loved me the very first time 
you saw me! Why, that was two years ago, and 
I had hardly left school, and wore my hair in a 
pigtail, I daresay !" 

“My darling,” said John, in a voice which 
thrilled the heart of the poor listener, “may I 
have this little curl close by your ear. to keep for 
the sake of the happiest hour of my life?” 

Then Margaret, shivering with a strange, miserable 
chill, closed the door, wrapped a shawl round her, 
and went out into the moonlight. If it had been 
anyone but Lettice! “She cannot love him as 
I do,’ moaned poor Margaret. She felt a sharp 
pang of pity for herself, all solitary and forsaken 
in the cold March night, as she wandered aimlessly 
up and down under the leafless trees. Suddenly 
she remembered that her Aunt Ellen had _ been 
deceived too; could she, perhaps, at this moment 
be telling Miss Grey and Miss Murray? Drawing 
the shawl more closely around her, she hurried 
over the little bridge and up the straight, box- 
bordered path. No one in Cordwell thinks of 
bolting and locking a hall-door before bedtime, 
and Margaret, panting and breathless, came in 
like an apparition to the quiet little party. Mr. 
Vernon started up. 

“Dear Margaret!” she cried, “you have come 
to tell us the great news yourself?” 

“Yes, Aunt Ellen.” was the quiet answer: “Let 
tice and Mr. John Martyn are engaged to be 


married 
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“ Lettice ! Impossible ! Wicked, treacherous 
girl!” exclaimed Mrs. Vernon. 

“Hush, my love. I am sure Lettice would not 
have asked Mr. Martyn to marry her!” put in 
Mr. Vernon, greatly distressed. 

“Tcame,” said Margaret, drawing herself up to 
her full height, I came to ask you never to 
preathe a word to anybody of this—strange mis- 
take. I would sooner die than that he should 
fancy such a thing! 

“You may be as sure of us as of yourself, 
Margaret,” said Lucy Murray. 

“Dear, you have sacrificed so much already for 
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I knew you'd be pleased!” kissing Mr. Vernon 
affectionately. “You shall come to my house to tea 
whenever you like, and I'll have all sorts of 
delicious and indigestible things for you.” 

“My dear Lettice, this is a solemn matter; it 
should not be entered into lightly.” 

“Oh, pray don’t!” interrupted Lettice, kissing 
him again. “I never could be serious about John 
Martyn.” 

“He is a very good fellow,” said Miss Grey. 

“I suppose he ‘x remarkably good,” admitted 
Lettice; “and I do love—teasing him. Peggy is 
erying. as I was sure she would be! As if I were 


, 














‘She cannot love him as | do!" moaned poor Margaret. 


Lettice, and now you are asked to give up your 
dearest treasure!” began Miss Grey. 

“It was never mine to give,” began Margaret 
bitterly, plucking a bunch of violets from her dress 
and tossing them into the fire. “Hush! there is 
Lettice. Don’t let her guess anything, for pity’s 
sake |!” 

Then Lettice came in, her roguish eyes sparkling 
under the cloud of golden hair. her cheeks bright 
with excitement 
“Peggy, you are really too bad to run off and 
tell my secret like this.” she cried. “You all look 


exactly as I told John you would when you heard 
the news—as if the end of the world had come! 
Now, Aunt Ellen, your model young man has 
fallen in love with silly Lettice Sinclair, after all! 
Could von have believed it of him? Dear nnele, 


starting for New Zealand to-morrow! I knew I 
needn't ask your opinion, Peg ; you’ve always tried 
to make me believe that John Martyn was per- 
fection with a capital P. But he would soon fall 
off his pedestal if you could have heard your idol 
to-night. The nonsense he talked! Good-night, 
everybody. I would give something to see Clara 
Minter’s face when she hears I am engaged, flaunt- 
ing her wretched Charlie Jenkins as she did! Aunt 
Ellen, I will listen dutifully to-morrow to any dis- 
course on the meek and proper behaviour of a wife 
that you like to get ready for me,” she added 
merrily, as she slipped her arm in Margaret's and 
hurried her off. 

“So John Martyn has Clara Minter to thank 
for Lettice’s surprising readiness to say ‘ Yes,’” 
said Miss Murray. “What an ass the wisest man 
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is when he is in love—from Solomon downwards! 
Ellen, he is not good enough for our Margaret, 
and the fates are kind, after all.” 

“Depend upon it, my love, everything will come 
right in the end,’ said the good rector, who was 
distressed beyond measure at the sight of his wife's 
miserable face. 


CHAPTER II. 
MISS MURRAY DOES NOT AGREE. 


JW BS. HOPKINS, the rich brewer's wife, 

/ called at the Moat House the following 
afternoon, and at once plunged into 
the topic of the day. 

* Really, Miss Murray,” she began, “I don’t know 
what we are coming to. In the usual way, nothing 
happens here ; it is quite remarkable. I was saying 
only yesterday morning to Miss Dobson that I 
couldn’t imagine what the girls were thinking of 
—the place seems full of unmarried people. You 
know, I was a mere child—just seventeen—when I 
married my first husband, and then there were 
three young fellows desperately in love with me, 
one even threatening to commit suicide.” 

Mrs. Hopkins paused for breath. 

* And that one married you, of course,” said Lucy 
innocently. “And what became of the other two?” 

“One of them went straight off to Australia, 
and the other is made a bishop. I have often 
thought,” continued Mrs. Hopkins plaintively, 
*“how strange it would have been if Mrs. Vernon 
had been in our diocese. But speaking of her 
brings me back to my subject—two engagements 
in as many days! Now. candidly, Miss Murray, 
didn’t you think Margaret would have been young 
Mr. Martyn’s choice?” 

“No. really I didn’t,” was the answer. 

“Well, perhaps as an intimate friend you may 
have seen more than the rest of us; but, I’m 
sure, if you canvassed the town, there would be 
but one opinion.” 

Just then Mrs. Martyn was announced, and a 
lady in widow's dress was ushered in. 

* Really, Mrs. Martyn. this is an unexpected 
pleasure !" exclaimed Mrs. Hopkins, almost before 
the new-comer was seated. “ We so seldom meet 
you in any of our little social gatherings, and I 
was just om my way to congratulate you on 
your son’s engagement.” 

“Thank you, you are very kind!” murmured 
Mrs, Martyn, much flurried. “I do come out but 
seldom,’ 

“Yes, but now you will really have to make 
an effort. With such a lovely daughter to intro- 
duce, everybedy will be flocking to see you. 
Mr. John is the envy of half the young men in 
the place, I can assure you. Now, I’m not in 
the least inquisitive. but such reports get about, 
and Miss Debson has been told, on the best 
authority, that you would leave the Nest, and 
share the Wharf House with the young people?’ 





Poor Mrs. Martyn looked imploringly at Miss 
Murray for help. 

“Well, Mrs. Hopkins,” said Lucy, “the best 
authority must, of course, mean Lettice herself, 
and, if so, it was very nice and charming of her 
to wish it. But,’ lowering her voice, and draw. 
ing her chair close to Mrs. Hopkins, so as to 
effectually screen Mrs. Martyn from her tormentor, 
“T > must consult you on a little question of 
etiquette. I wanted a silk dress altered, and 
Mrs. Vernon recommended me to go to a Miss 
Simpson, in High Street.” 

“Oh, yes! A very respectable person, come 
down in the world—it’s quite a charity to 
employ her, Miss Murray.” 

“She is a genius; made my silk dress look 
like a new one,” said Lucy enthusiastically, 
“Now, would the Cordwell ladies mind meeting 
her at afternoon tea? She must want a little 
change. I couldn't help thinking how moped J 
should get, turning an old black silk!” 

Mrs. Hopkins looked aghast. 

“My dear Miss Murray! what a terrible 
blunder! You would completely lose caste. 
How glad I am you mentioned the subject to 
me!” 


o 
5 


” 





“Coming as a stranger, you see 

*“ Of course, you do not understand,” said Mrs. 
Hopkins patronisingly. “ Why, all our set would 
be outraged. Ask Miss Simpson to have a cup 
of tea in one’s breakfast-room after a busy day, 
perhaps, but anything else is quite out of the 
question.” 

“Thank you se much,” said Miss Murray; 
“but, do you know, she may come in this after- 
noon?” 

Mrs. Hopkins rose at once. 

* Dear me! I had almost forgotten an engage- 
ment I had made with Miss Dobson, but I shall 
be just in time—good afternoon”; and then, as 
Lucy was crossing the hall with her, “I do 
hope you may have no other visitors—so fright- 
fully awkward. Good-bye!” 

Miss Murray’s face wore a most complacent 
expression when she returned to the drawing- 
room a few minutes afterwards. Miss Grey and 
Mrs. Martyn were in confidential talk. 

‘If I knew it would really be for his happi- 
ness !"" the latter was saying. “They are not 
suited—it is an infatuation.” 

‘But, after all, perhaps happiness is not our 
first good,” said Miss Grey. 

“Sara, you know I shall not agree with that!” 
exclaimed Miss Murray. “JZ am never so amiable 
and in charity with all my fellow-creatures as 
when I am happy! Now, Mrs. Martyn, I cannot 
offer you any exalted views of self-denial and 
resignation, but, looking at the matter in a plain, 
common-sense way, it seems, in the first place, 
that your son is choosing a wife for himself, 80 
naturally consults his own taste—nvt his friends. 
He chooses a really beautiful girl, well co nected, 
ull of life and spirits. He himself is grave, 
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and very much in earnest, and for that very reason 
lettice’s gaiety and abandon appear irresistible.” 

‘] daresay that is all very sensible and true, 
mother, and I think Miss 
Grey enters more into a mother’s feelings,” said 


put you are not his 


Mrs. Martyn, wiping off a stray tear. “If it 
had only been Margaret, I could have died 
happy.’ 

‘But as it is Lettice, you must not think of 


dying, but of living remarked Miss Murray, 


juite cheerfully. 


CHAPTER III. 


AN INVITATION, 


HE days went by quietly enough. Mrs. 
Vernon tried, for Margaret’s sake, to 
smother her resentment and disappointed 

forgave John, not Lettice. 

Mr. Vernon, who is as staunch an advocate for 

matrimony as the Vicar of Wakefield himself, took 

most irritating—in- 
terest in the young people’s prospects. He fully 

Martyn as to the undesirability 

f a long engagement, and was constantly back- 


hopes : gshe 


a lively—and to his wife a 
agreed with John 


wards and forwards to watch the papering and 


painting going ol at the Wharf House. Lettice 
vas full of whims and fancies—sometimes incor- 
rigibly naughty und the next hour, perhaps, as 
armingly sw compliant. 
liss Murray always gave her a welcome, “ pet- 
g ridiculously,’ Mrs. Vernon said. and the 
excuse her friend could offer was that it was 
lelightt t nave inyone so pretty to look at 
I i Miss Murray,” said Lettice 
se you are not so dreadfully 
shocked a € il Now, Peggy looked at 
with her great. sad eyes, as if I were hope- 
lessly wicked, é I told her this morning that 
I would give anything to get away from John, 
nd wall-papers, and table-cloths, and dusters I 
bored to deat] I’m sure I should like him 
tter when I came back. And then Mrs. 


Martyn: she is so solemn about everything that 


it might be burying instead of marrying. 
Heigh-ho! being engaged isn't such great fun, 
after all! If I didn’t really love Peggy, I 
should positively fate her. It is always, * What 
is Margaret’s opinion, my dear?’ or, ‘ But 


Margaret suys so and so!’ Not John, of course; 
he is too much the 
should 
them 


other way, and if I proposed 
stained, and 
boards, I’m sure he 


that we have the ceilings 
instead of 


walk on 
l ‘ Certainly, 


would say Lettice! the power of 
gravitation is so clearly demonstrated that I've 
no d ubt Mr. Jones will be able to carry out 
John 


herself ; 


The tone and manner 
Martyn’s that Lucy 


were so exact ly 
laughed in spite of 
but when she repeated the conversation to Miss 
Grey, like her friend, she took a 
View of the 


more serious 
matter 
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“You have often said how much you despised 
match-makers, Sara,’ she remarked, getting out 
her desk, “now I am going to figure in another 
réle—as match-breaker. I shall not sow discord 
between the poor young creatures, but earn 
Lettice’s eternal gratitude by getting an invita- 
tion for her. You remember Major Sinclair and 
his wife, whom we met at Wells? 
They are Lettice’s cousins, only lately home from 
India, and I Vernon told me 
that when Lettice’s mother—poor Henry Vernon's 
second wife, you know—was to be married to 
him, they offered to adopt her child, and were 
rather huffed at the tone of her step-father’s 
refusal. When he died last year, something was 
said about communicating with the Sinclairs, but 
Margaret is very proud, and insisted that she 
could make a home for herself and Lettice, whom 
she spoils as her father used to do. 

“Now I am going to write to Mrs. Sinclair— 
she asked me to tell her how you were, Sara— 
and shall remark, incidentally, that her young 


Tunbridge 


remember Mrs. 


cousin is our near neighbour, a most charming 
girl, and that I think she must sometimes long 
for more society than a little country town 


affords. That will bring an invitation, or my 
name is not Lucy Murray. It is not fair for 
Lettice to see nobody but John until she is married 
and miserable—and I have not that admiration for 
is dreadfully wooden. After all, 
heart grow fonder, 
Periec- 


John himself—he 
absence sometimes makes the 
and if Lettice comes back to appreciate 
tion, why, everybody will be gratified, and Lettice 
will have had her fling.’ 

So the letter was sent, and an answer came by 


return post Mrs. Sinclair was most grateful to 
Miss Murray: she and the Major had been long- 
ing for news of the pretty child they remem- 


bered so well. hoped she would be able to pay 
them a visit at once, and had enclosed an invita- 
tion for Lettice, if Miss Murray would kindly 
convey it to her, as Mrs. Sinclair did not know 
her address 

“Capital,” said Lucy, hurrying off at once with 
the letter. 

Lettice was sitting alone, and was evidently 
very cross; the table was heaped with needle- 
work, and she had lost her thimble she said. 

“Never mind your thimble, my pet; read this 
letter. But first I must tell you how I came by 
it,’ said Miss Murray. 

Lettice listened with breathless interest, then 
devoured her letter; she danced round the room, 
waving the note above her head, and then fairly 
hugged Miss Murray in her delight. 

‘I am very glad indeed,’ said Miss Murray. 
* But we must hear what Mr. Martyn says about it.” 

“John! It’s no business of his,” said Lettice, 
pouting. “As to all this needlework, Miss Simp- 
son will help us with that—nice old thing! She 
came in yesterday, on purpose to say so. If I 
could only do something to show how I adore 
you, Miss Murray!” 
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“You can, my dear,” said Lucy, with mock solem- 
nity. “One of the principal reasons for my settling 
in the country was this—the hope that Sara 
would let me wear a hat. You know my bonnets 
are always crooked, and there is more chance 
for a hat tv» keep straight. The numbers that I 











He started up when they entered 


have bought, and that Sara tells me are too 
frightfully unbecoming. But now that spring is 
here, and the sun begins to scorch one, I am 
getting desperate. I can’t go botanising, and 
carry a sunshade too. You are so clever in mil- 
linery !” ‘ 

“You want me to trim a hat for you?” inter- 
rupted Lettice. “That I will.’ 

In the evening Lettice and John met Mrs. 
Vernon and Luey on their way from the town. 

“It is all settled.” said Lettice triumphantly, 
“and I am going to London on Monday. Mrs. 
Sinclair asked Peggy, too, but she says she can't 
go, because of her pupils. It does seem too bad 
to leave her behind, with all that horrid needle- 
work.” 

“ Margaret does not mind, as it is for yuu, dear.” 
said John. 

“Of course, Margaret will find sewing linen 
sheets a delightful rest after teaching German 
and hearing children thump over scales; but I 
suppose there will always be butterflies and bees,” 
said Mrs. Vernon quite crossly. 

“And honey and flowers for them both.” put in 
Miss Murray. 

“T’m sure the bees enjoy themselves, and make 
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a great fuss over their work,” laughed Lettice, 
“Peggy hates having nothing to do, as much gg 
I love it.” 

“No one can grudge you a week’s visit, although 
the time will seem like a year to me,” said John 
Martyn, with a deep sigh. 
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“Oh, it will soon pass,” said Lettice. “I shall 
be back again almost before you know that I 
have started ” 

Then she gave a questioning look at Miss 
Murray. 

“A perfect success, my dear,” said that lady. 
“Such a comfort that you thought to put strings. I 
may wear it—in Cordwell—any day, up to four p.m.” 

~ Nature intended Lettice for a milliner’s assis- 
tant.’ remarked Mrs. Vernon. 

“John has just told me that he expects a letter 
from me every day: isn’t that too bad?” said 
Lettice. “I shall have nothing to talk about 
when I get back.” 

~ Impossible, my dear,” said Mrs. Vernon. 

“You are dreadfully cross to-night, Aunt Ellen 
Now did you write to uncle every day when you 
were engaged?” 

“I wrote something every evening, and com- 
pleted and posted the letter every fourth day,” 
said Mrs. Vernon. 

“How very proper!” said Lettice, yawning. 
“John, I’ll keep a diary, and bring it home for 
you to read. Good-bye! We are on such import 
ant business: to interview the carpenter and Mrs. 


, 


Martyn about kitchen shelves.’ 
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«No, dear, what length you would like the new 
jresser,” mild correction. “Mrs, 
Vernon would advise us, perhaps a 

But Lettice hurried him away. 

“Silly creature!" murmured Miss Murray. 

‘T am glad you come round to my 
pinion,” said Mrs. Vernon. 

*T don’t Lettice!” cried Lucy. “It is 
John Martyn that I have no patience with, fusing 
sbout all these commonplace, sordid details.” 
“But a great deal of a woman’s comfort depends 
n them,” said Mrs. 
“Lettice wants romance, not comfort, 
John does not understand her one bit.” 
“Her head will be turned with her fine London 
friends,” said Mrs 


Vernon. 
“Very probably,” was the 


was John’s 





have 


mean 


Vernon. 
Ellen 


dry answer. 


CHAPTER IV 
THINGS ARE MIXED UP. 


ISS MURRAY is optimistic by nature and 


j 


\*/ principle, and seldom admits that she 
1 has made a mistake, or that anything 


she has planned is going wrong. It 
was John’s fault—not hers—that Margaret’s cheeks 
swollen 


were white, and her eyes with crying, 
when she called at the thatched cottage about a 
month later 

“IT wanted to see you dreadfully,” said Miss 
Murray, kissing Margaret affectionately. “Sara 


has been so low the last few days; now will you 
ce to us until Lettice returns? Send your 
maid home for a holiday, put the door-key in your 
pocket, and do a kind action.” 

“T am the last person to ask to cheer dear Miss 
Grey,” said Margaret with a mournful smile. 
“She a cheerful person; that is 
why I ask you, dear,” said Miss Murray, laughing. 
She requires a gentle, melancholy, autumnal style 
f conversation, and this glorious spring weather 
puts me in spirits that I am the most un- 


doesn’t want 


such 


congenial companion,” 


“You can’t deceive me.” said Margaret, taking 
Lucy’s plump little hand in her own. “Oh, | 
shall be glad to come—I am so utterly wretched !” 


“Moped, my dear, that’s all 
Martyn to-day ! 


Have you seen Mr. 
No, but his know if I had 
John is so terribly worried 
and anxious They moved into the 
Wharf Hous it all looks so beautifully 
nice, and Lettice not show the interest 
in it,” sighed Margaret. 

Ah, well! she is in the full bustle and stir of 
London gaiety, and enjoying it heart and soul, in 
4 way you can’t understand,” pinching Margaret's 
sheek, 

Yes, of course, her nature is so much brighter 
and happier than mine, and such a true, loving 
heart beneath it all,” added Margaret wistfully. 


mother came in to 


heard from Lettice. 


about her. 
Ve sterday ; 


least 
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Of this latter remark Miss Murray took no notice. 
“Certainly,” she said vaguely and cheerfully. 
“Good-bye, then, until to-morrow. I shall send 
Robinson for your things.” 

Margaret duly arrived next morning at the 
Moat House, and was petted and made much of 
by the two ladies. But very soon the cloud re- 
turned over her brightening face, as John Martyn 
was announced, 

“You will excuse my calling, Miss Grey.” he 
began. shaking hands with her, and bowing to 
Miss Murray, whom he did not like; “but my 
mother told me Miss Vernon was here. Margaret,” 
“have you heard nothing more 
from I can bear this suspense no longer! 
She There is so much scarlet fever 
in London, and I have a presentiment——” 


turning to her, 
Lettice ! 


must be ill! 


) 


“No,” said Margaret. 

“T fear she has had an accident. Major Sin- 
clair was giving her riding lessons, and I am 
convinced her horse has thrown her, and perhaps 


'? 


her arm is broken! 

*Nonsense!” said Lucy. “The days slip away; 
she has begun a letter, and forgotten to finish it.” 

“I don’t think that probable,” said John curtly. 

“You don’t understand Lettice, dear Miss 
Murray,” said Margaret. 

“Oh, very well! If you prefer to fancy her with 
the agony of a broken arm, or tossing about in a 
fever—which, by the way, is a very unbecoming 
complaint, and the hair fall off —JZ'’ve no 
objection, I’m sure!” 

“Lucy, Mr. Martyn will think you a most un- 
feeling person,” remonstrated Miss Grey. 

“You need not put my thoughts in the future 
tense,” said John. “I shall go up to town to- 
morrow, and see for myself. No news of her for 
a whole week!” 

“You are quite right,” said Miss Grey. ~ Bring 
dear Lettice back with you; we all want to see 
her sweet face again.” 

“Thank you,” said John quite gratefully. “It 
is as if all the sunshine had gone out of my life 
when she is away,” he added in a low voice, as 
he rose to leave. 

Lettice did not return with John next evening, 
and nothing was heard at the Moat House of his 
doings. After another night, Margaret 
looked so wan that Miss Grey sent to Mrs. Martyn, 
receiving a short reply that John had come back; 
leaving London at present, 


makes 


sleepless 


Lettice would not be 
but was quite well 

By the evening post came a letter for Margaret; 
she tore the envelope open, read the contents, 
then glanced perplexedly at the address, 

“Lettice has made a mistake.” she said faintly, 
“and put this letter for John in my _ envelope. 
What can have happened? She says :— 

**DeEAR Mr. Martyn,—lI feel it is indeed much 
better that we should part. If I have been at all to 
blame, I hope you will forgive me, but our engage- 
ment was a mistake, and we should both have been 


very unhappy.—Yours sincerely, L. SINCLAIR.’ 
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“Tt will break John’s heart!” cried Margaret. 
“Tt will be a dreadful blow, indeed,’ said Miss 
Grey. “But we must hope for the best. A lover’s 
quarrel, perhaps, and things may go more smoothly 
for it, when once they understand each other 
again.” 

“Margaret.” exclaimed Miss Murray, “John 
must have the letter that should have come in 
this envelope!” 

“Oh, that would be too. horrible! cried 
Margaret. “Lettice writes to me just what 
comes first into her head, and sometimes even— 
makes fun of Jokn! Wéll you take me to the 
Wharf House, and find out what has really 
happened ?’ 

So they started at once, and went by lanes and 
back streets—to escape Miss Dobson, Mrs. Hopkins, 
and other inquiring friends— until they came to 
the river-side, with its quaint little quays and 
gabled granaries. In the midst of these stood the 
Wharf House. the windows looking down the 
river; the tide was rising, and some corn-laden 
vessels, with large brown sails, were slowly coming 
up with a fair wind. 

John was sitting over a book, but not reading 
it, his face turned to the window. He started up 
when they entered, and Margaret was shocked 
to see how old and haggard he looked. 

“What is it?” she cried. “Oh, tell me the 
worst !” 

“The worst? Oh, she is very well, and very 
happy. which is all you care about.” 


” 


“John!” said peor Margaret. 

“You have been most cruel to me, Margaret. 
You might have spared me all this. You have 
completely deceived me!” 

“Margaret is the last person to be blamed,” 
exclaimed Miss Murray. Please to understand 
that we have had no explanation whatever from 
Lettice, beyond a letter addressed to Margaret, 
but written to you.” 

“And I received the one intended for Mar- 


garet. It is extremely interesting. and thoroughly 
explanatory!” he interrupted, with a bitter laugh. 
“Here it is.’ drawing it out of his pocket-book. 


Miss Murray quietly took possession of it. 

“Try and forgive her.” pleaded Margaret. 
“She is so young. so inexperienced.” 

“On the contrary, sie seems to have great ex- 
perience in the ways of the world, and J am 
the stupid dupe and fool whom she thoroughly 
There, if you read her letter, J need 
say nothing. Your uncle will know this evening 
that the engagement is at an end, and the gos- 
sips of the town will have a fine time of it!” 
And John escorted the ladies to the door. 

“We will hurry home and read this unlucky 
letter there.” said Lucy. “Sara must hear it, too. 


despises 


She is fond of Lettice. and has a store of cloaks 
for the worst of offenders.” 

They went on without further remark, and 
joined Miss Grey, who was anxiously awaiting 
their return, 
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“Come and sit by me, Margaret.” she said 
“Lucy will read Lettice’s letter to us. The hap. 
piness that we blind mortals would choose for 
our friends is not always the best for them,” 

Margaret pressed her hand, but could not trngt 
herself to speak. 

“Then I will begin,” said Miss Murray. “ What 
a scrawl the child writes!” 

“*DEAR PEGGY.—You will be in a most awfy] 
way when you read this letter, and I hardly 
know how to tell you; but you must have knowp 
that John was coming, and it was horridly meap 
of you not to send me word. I have had 4g 
lovely time here, most awfully jolly. If I had 
known how kind Major and Mrs. Sinclair were, and 
how much they wanted me to come to live with 
them, I would never have come near that nasty, 
gossiping little Cordwell.’ (Margaret winced.) 

“*T told you how Captain Ingram wa 
always backwards and forwards, taking Mrs. Sin. 
clair and me to concerts and things. Well, he 
happened to come in this afternoon, and we were 
having some fun over a rose he had brought me, 
when I heard a dreadful sepulchral voice say 
‘Lettice!’ and there stood John Martyn! A per. 
fect scarecrow, looking as black as thunder; hair 
tumbling over his forehead, as it always does, 
only worse; in a shabby old great coat, and with 
a hat in his hand which might have come out 
of the ark. Captain Ingram began twirling his 
moustache, and said, ‘May I ask > but | 
jumped up, and whispered, ‘An old friend from 
Cordwell—my uncle is ill, I’m afraid,’ and off he 
went. The contrast between the two men, Peggy! 
Then John Martyn stormed and coaxed, and went on 
in the most absurd way; but I told him plainly 
that it was all a blunder from the _ beginning, 





and that we had better part good friends, 

“*T should have broken it off long ago, if 
it hadn’t been for you, saying that he cared for 
me so, and that I should be breaking my plighted 
word, and all that rubbish. Well, it is all done 
with now, and I feel happier to-night than I’ve 
ever been in my life. Major Sinclair came in 
whilst John was in the midst of his fury, and 
soon put a stop to that: told him it was uw 
manly to force a girl's liking. As it is all over, 
of course, I did not say just how far things had 
gone; and Uncle and Mrs. Vernon can write any- 
thing they like to me, not to the Sinclairs. 

“*You have been trying to drag me back to 
Cordwell, but I felt I should be dead and buried 
at the Wharf House. Fancy everybody calling me 
Mrs. John, and having his mother pottering after 
me all day, and telling me of the most economical 
furniture polish, and how John liked his porridge 
mixed. You'd revel in it, Peg, and settle down 
peacefully to your knitting, whilst he read Froude 
or somebody. I'd sooner be buried alive! 

**You can make up any story you like for your 
Aunt Ellen, but I really don’t care what she thinks 
about me. Give my love to Miss Murray—funny 
stout old party !—Yours, LETTICE.’” 
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Miss Grey looked aghast. Miss Murray rubbed her 
nose with her forefinger. 

“I’m very much obliged to Lettice for her special 
message to me, and will try and consider it com- 
plimentary.” 

Margaret, vainly trying to stifle her sobs, hurried 
out of the room. 

Miss Murray then read Lettice’s letter through 
again, laughing a little over its concluding sen- 
tences; but, looking up and seeing the severe and 
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“That it is our plain duty to do something for 
John Martyn, Lucy.” 

“Then I’ll put him down in my will for—what, 
dear? He would enjoy my rare old edition of 
Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ perhaps.” 

“No; we must take him to Italy with us, instead 
of Margaret, and start as soon as possible.” 

“Oh, Sara!” cried Miss Murray, “I should be 
worn to a skeleton, literally bored to death. I'd 
rather leave him my entire library—and to take 


There stood John Martyn! 


serious expression on her friend's face. she tried 
to put on an air of penitence and dejection. 
“Now, Lucy,” said Miss Grey, “I must have a 
talk with you over this business. You will admit 
that, but for your interference, Lettice would most 
probably have been John Martyn’'s wife.” 
and I am the truest of 
friends to the puir body. Hell have reason to 


Of course, I do, Sara; 


me as long as he lives.” 


He doesn't see his obligations at present, at all 


ents, a [ sincerely wish you had not meddled 
the ma I 

You know how mischief is provided for idle 
hands It was such a change to come down here. 
Iter being head over ears in work, Sara. Not that 
I he least regre t “—recovering herself—*I 
have been a real blessing in Cordwell. But you 
were r »>s S 


Margaret's place! How will your cousin Keith like 
it, I wonder? I told him Margaret would go. He 
was quite taken with her when he came down 
last week, and—and—everything would have gone 
as merrily as a marriage bell.” 

“I’m determined we won't have any more match- 
making or breaking,” said Miss Grey decidedly. 
“I’m sorry for Margaret, but she is so unselfish, 
and would rather John should have the enjoyment, 
and be spared the gossip and tittle-tattle r 

“And so that is to be the reward of unselfish- 





ness!” exclaimed Lucy, quite put out. “She has 


been slaving, toiling, and denying herself all her 
life. Her higher nature has been starved, and 
Italy would have made an epoch for her. I really 
love her. She is worth fifty John Martyns!” 

“I am sorry, Lucy. but I see our duty clearly,” 
said Miss Grex 


mildly Keith /// almire Margaret 
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I noticed it myself, and, as I feel convinced that, 
in time, John’s ald affection for her will revive, 
I would not again frustrate his happiness. You 
don’t do him justice. He is a fine fellow —not 
brilliant, perhaps.’ 

“No, not brilliant. There we certainly agree,” 
grumbled Lucy. “I don’t care now whether we 
go or not.” Instant repentance followed this out- 
burst. “Of course, you are right, Sara, as you 
always are. We must take Margaret another time, 
and perhaps John may give out a few rays of re- 
flected brilliancy—from my society. But you take 
it for granted that he will come with us.” 

“T shall drive to the Wharf House to-morrow, 
and you will find that I have settled everything,” 
replied Miss Grey confidently. 


CHAPTER V. 
GNE MORE LETTER, 

WILL conclude this little story with an ex- 
tract from ome of Miss Murray’s letters to 
Mrs, Vernon; it lies open before me now, 
fragrant with the sprig of lemon verbena 
gathered for her friend, in a _ lovely, tangled 

garden in Cannobia :— 

“We are having a delightful time, after all, 
Ellen, and John does not bore me so much as I 
expected. Sara considerately taking him off my 
hands. I must also confess that he seems to prefer 
her society to mine! 

“Keith is as light-hearted as ever. and we are 
great chums. He ‘chaffs’ John, which at first 
our melancholy friend seemed inclined to resent. 
John has read a good deal in a solid sort of way. 
and startles me sometimes with a scrap of poetry. 
You can tell his mother, by the way, that 
his appetite is all that even she can desire; 
he still occasionally heaves a deep sigh, but 
otherwise is doing well. Sara was much 
pleased when. the other day, he had been 
reading a letter from the Wharf House, and 
asked her, when she next wrote to Margaret, 
to ‘give his love, and thank her for her 
goodness to his mother.’ 

“So Lettice is really engaged to Captain 
Ingram ; she seems in the highest spirits, 
and, Mrs. Sinclair tells me, is extremely 
admired ; she and the Major are evidently 
proud to possess such an attractive relation ! 
Dear me! it is shocking to be writing about 
such trifles, after spending a day at Arqua. 
and visiting Petrarch’s house and tomb! 
Sara has been reading some sonnets, and John 
actually repeated those beautiful verses from 
‘Childe Harold.’ 

“But to me, as an everyday, commonplace 
mortal, this little episode was interesting, too. 
We were exploring just outside the village. 
when I saw a vivid scarlet blossom on a 
bush—of course, at the top of a tolerably steep 
bank. 





~* That must be a pomegranate flower !’ I cried, 
“In an instant John was up the bank, and 
had carefully cut the blossom, with some lovely 
buds and leaves. 

**Thank you,’ I said politely, reaching up for it, 

“*May I keep it myself? I want it rathe 
particularly,’ he said in an embarrassed way. 

“*So do I—to send it to Margaret!’ I retorted. 

“‘Tt is for Margaret that J specially want it’ 
he replied. 

“He is a masterful man, and placed it, without 
more ado, in a little tin box, which he produced 
from his pocket ; and, being terribly afraid of Sara 
I let him have his own way and the pomegranate 
blossom in peace.” 
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CHRISTIANIA, 


(From a Photograph.) 


mOCAR IL, King of Nor- 
es way and Sweden, 
was born in_ 1829, 
ascending the throne 
in 1872 in succession 
to his brother. As 
will be remembered, 
Norway formerly be- 
longed to Denmark ; 
two former countries 





1815 the 


but in 
were united under one monarchy, having, 
however, separate governments, constitu- 


The kingdom embraces 
called the Seandi- 


tions, and laws. 


the whole of what is 


navian Peninsula, Sweden being nearly 
all flat country, while Norway is_ ex- 


ceedingly mountainous. The monarch, 


of course, has residences in the capital 
of each country: Christiania and Stock- 
holm respectively. The inhabitants are 
subject to extreme cold, nearly  one- 
third of the country being within the 
frozen zone; the greater part of Nor- 
Way experiencing about seven months 


in Sweden the 
often ice-locked 


while even 
Harbour is 


of winter, 
Stockholin 





for three and four months of the 
year. 
The Parliament of each country con- 


sists of two chambers, the _ citizens 
meeting once in three years in their 
parish churches, and choosing one man 
from every hundred to finally select 
the members. Every member so selected 
is obliged to act, whether he be willing 


or no. Should a member die during 
his term of office, his place is taken 
by the next on the list of selection. 


Every member has his travelling ex- 
penses allowed him, and thirteen shillings 
and fourpence per day in addition. 

The State Church is the Lutheran, 
and to this the King is bound to belong. 
All the clergy must have received their 
education at one of the national uni- 
versities, and they must take a degree 
before ordination. They are elected to 
their livings by the congregations over 
which they preside; and the clergy, in 
their turn, elect the bishops, or, rather, 
they send in three names to the King, 
from which he selects one. Primary 
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KING OSCAR II. 


Photo: Gosta Florman, Stockholm) 


education is free and compulsory from 
the age of seven to fourteen, and is en- 
tirely superintended by the clergy. 

The very highest prominence is given 
to religious forms, and no person can 
be married or get any civil appoint- 
ment until he has been confirmed and 
taken the sacrament. Nevertheless, very 
much of this must be merely superficial, 
as a great part of the population seldom 
attend church unless a prominent preacher 
is to occupy the pulpit: therefore some 
of the churches are so empty that it has 
been said ‘‘a visitor may have one pew 
for his hat, another for his stick, and 
another for himself.” 

All religious denominations are tolerated 
in the country, and the Queen herself 
has proved a warm friend to the Sal- 
vation Army. So much is necessary for 
a correct idea of the people and the 
country where the Sunday to be written 
of is spent. 

The King himself is one of the most 
pleasant and the most respected mon- 
archs in Europe, and also enjoys the 


distinction of being the tallest and the 
handsomest. He is a splendid scholar, 








and, besides other works, has writtep 
several books of poems, and, more 
recently, a novel based on the life of 
his grandmother—which is, of course, 
of the period of Napoleon. He jg, 
too, a first-rate musician, and before 
coming to the throne often sang at 
private concerts for charities, and 
had the reputation of being one of 
the finest tenors in Europe; indeed, 
it used to be said that, “had he been 
compelled to earn his living, he could 
well have supplied the void caused by 
the retirement of Mario.” All this, 
however, he had to give up on assum. 
ing the responsibilities of kingship, 
except in his home circle. In 1857 he 
married the Princess Sophia of Nassau, 
a lady who in her youth was exceed. 
ingly beautiful, and is, and always has 
been, most popular in her adopted 
country. She is a little woman, but 
the children of their Majesties are all 
exceedingly tall. By marriage the 
Bernadotte family is connected with 
most of the Royal Families of Europe, 
and the Crown Prince Eugéne married 
the only daughter of the Grand Duke 
and Duchess of Baden, who is a cousin 
of the German Emperor. All the 
family carry traces of their French 
extraction, and it is said that they are 
exceedingly proud of it. Certainly the 
Bernadotte family was the only one 
which managed to maintain its position 
of Napoleon-made monarchs after the 
fall of that redoubtable king-maker. 
Life at the Swedish Court is simple in 
the extreme. The King’s great desire and 
delight is to be always accessible to his 
people, and twice during each month 
Swedish subjects have no difficulty in 
obtaining an audience. They simply send 
in their cards, and are then received in 
the kindest and most courteous manner. 
The Court, of course, resides alternately 
in the two countries, but perhaps prefer- 
ence is given to Stockholm. This city 
is partly on the mainland and partly on 
a number of small islands in the channel; 
the situation is extremely picturesque, 
the place being, in fact, known as the 
‘Venice of the North.” The Royal 
Palace is on the central island called the 
Strad; it is in Italian style, and on the 
site of the old Adelshus. Plain in ap 
pearance, its distinguishing mark is its 
solidity, it being over four hundred feet 
long and nearly that in width, and having 
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corner Wings Which are about one hundred 
and sixty feet in length. On each side 
of the arched entrance is a double stair- 
case, Which leads to the Chapel Royal on 
the east and the Throne Room on _ the 
west. 

The chapel is resplendent with gilding 
and variegated marble. In the ceiling 
are some very good frescoes, the largest 
and finest of which is by Ehrenstrahl. 
Beneath the ceiling on either side are 
a series of vaulted arches, the whole 
being supported with groups of marble 
pillars and pilasters. The altar-piece is 
very fine, representing Christ in Geth- 
sane; three artists united in _ its 
production — Bonchardon, TArcheveque, 
and Sergel. The seating capacity is on 
a much larger scale than is usual in 
Chapels Royal, the Royal Family having 
chairs immediately facing the altar. 
The pulpit, which is on the left, is 
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gown with white bands. The form of 
worship of the Lutheran Church is 
much the same wherever you go; still, 
there are slight variations, and therefore 
I will give you the exact order in which 
it is held here. 

The service commences with a solemn 
invocation, which is then followed by 
a general confession of sin, after which 
a psalm is sung; then comes the Epistle 
for the day and the Apostles’ Creed, 
after which the preacher goes into 
the pulpit, announces his text from the 
Gospel—which the people repeat with 
him—then reads the Gospel, after which 
he commences his sermon; and here I 
must not forget to say that from the 
time he enters the pulpit until the 
sermon actually begins the people are 
all standing, although previously they 
have all retained their seats, even during 
the musical part of the service. 





THE ROYAL TOMBs IN 


elaborately carved. Here their Majesties 
and family usually worship, Sunday morn- 
ing service being held at eleven o'clock. 
The Swedish people seem to retain 
many rites of their old faith, and on 
special occasions the officiating minister is 
sumptuously clad in vestments, although 
for all ordinary services he wears a black 


RIDDARHOLMS CHURCH, 


The sermon is exceedingly long; those 
in the Lutheran churches of Germany 
and Holland are long enough, but those 
in the Swedish churches are the longest 
in Europe. Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
the people listen to them with un- 
divided attention throughout; every- 


thing else is only half-heartedly entered 
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into, but for this the congregation is 
very thoroughly awake. At the same 
time, it is a great trial of patience to 
visitors, and I have heard that on one 
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founded in 1264, and it is here that the 
Swedish kings are crowned. It has ap 
Italian exterior and a Gothic interior, 
with a spire which is one hundred and 





THE CABINET COUNCIL CHAMBER, STOCKHOLM PALACE, 


when some strangers were 
present, they were accompanied by a 
small child, to whom the whole affair 
proved a thorough weariness. The 
preacher had gone on and on, and it 
did seem to the little mite as though 
he never would leave off. At last her 
patience was exhausted, and, getting up 
from her seat, she walked gravely up 
to her father, who was at the other 
end of the pew, and in a very audible 
voice said, ‘Papa, did the preacher 
forget to bring his ‘amen’ with him?” 
But when the sermon is over the 
service is not, for then there is a 
prayer of intercession, and another psalm 
is slowly sung, after which the minister 
descends to the Table. pronounces the 
blessing of Moses, and then a final psalm 
is sung, at the close of which the people 
disperse. Of course, the usual collections 
take place, but these, as is customary, 
are taken while the service is proceeding. 
Sometimes the Royal Family attend 
This was 


occasion, 


the cathedral of St. Nicholas. 





eighty-five feet high. The plan of the 
church is a nave with double aisles; and 
there is a reredos in silver, ivory, and 
ebony, which shows eighteen scenes from 
the Passion; two huge pictures may also 
be: seen—**The Descent from the Cross” 
and “The Last Judgment.” These are both 
by Ehrenstrahl, and this painter, with 
grim humour, has in the last-named pic- 
ture introduced the faces of the courtiers 
of his period, placing those of whom he 
thought least in the worst position. 
But one more church must be men- 
tioned in connection with the Swedish 
Royal Family, and that is the Riddar- 
holms. It is here that all the monarehs 
are interred, and I believe that Divine 
service is not now celebrated, save on 
the oceasion of these State funerals. It 
is an old Franciscan chureh, was founded 
in 1279, and contains eight chapels, and 
has also a magnificent spire nearly three 
hundred feet in height. In addition may 
be seen something like six thousand flags 
and trophies which have been taken in 
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the various wars. The departed monarchs 
are interred on either side of the sanctu- 
ary, in the crypt, and in some of the 
chapels. One of the latter is known as 
the “Bernadotte Chapel,” and has been 
kept exclusively for the members of this 
family. 

After church service, the Swedish 
people, generally speaking, visit the 
various tea gardens. These gardens are 
pretty and numerous, and good music 
is provided for the frequenters; but 
perhaps it will be more interesting to 
pay a short visit to the Royal Palace, 
and make some brief notes of a few of 
its apartments. Taking the entrance 
previously spoken of, we pass up the 
Grand Staircase, with fine ceiling paint- 
ings by Professor Kronberg, and note 
first the Festival Hall (or Hvita-Hafvet, 
which means “‘ white sea”—so called 
from its white stuccoed walls). This is a 
magnificent saloon, rather more than one 
hundred and fifteen feet in length. and 
itis used for banquets and other festivi- 
ties. Its ceiling has some fine frescoes by 
Italian artists, the walls are panelled in 
tapestry, and the carved and gilded fur- 
niture is also upholstered in the same 
manner. Numerous pieces of statuary, 
some fine crystal chandeliers, and a floor of 
choice parquetry are all worth attention. 
The Life Guard Saloon shows a choice 
collection of armour, offensive and de- 
fensive; then there is a grand concert 
rom, and an audience chamber remark- 
able for some costly old tapestry and a 
number of paintings by Fouquet, repre- 
senting the history of Alexander the 
Great. The Red Saloon has also some 
fne paintings by this master, all of which 
are allegorical. Here, too, may be seen 
a collection of marble bu-ts and some 
valuable silver candelabra of Charles X. 
period. The best of the marble sculptures 
in the palace, however, are to be seen 
in the Grand Gallery; this is also richly 
decorated in stucco and gilding, and has 
very fine proportions. 

Grouped together on the first floor are 
the Privy Council rooms, the Seraphim 
Saloon (for knights of that Order, which 
is the highest in Sweden), and the Im- 
perial Hall, this latter being used for the 


ceremony of opening Parliament. One of 


the Council rooms, used particularly by 

the King and his Ministers, is here re- 

produced, and the long library table can 

be seen with the chairs for the Cabinet 
612 
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ranged around it, that of the King being 
the elaborately carved high-backed one: 
here, too, you will notice some fine 
tapestry on the walls. 

The private apartments of their Ma- 
jesties are on the left of this suite, and 
the apartments of the Crown Prince and 
Princess are in the east wing. These 
saloons are all exceptionally handsome in 
appearance, and contain numerous costly 
works of art, which were presents from 
other sovereigns: also a grand collection 
of sculpture and pictures by Scandi- 
navian artists, beautifully decorated ceil- 
ings, walls panelled—some in tapestry and 
some in silk—marble busts, chandeliers 
of rare metal. and numbers of antique 
cabinets, together with a large collection 
of photographs and books. 

On the ground floor is a_ veritable 
museum of regal costumes, suits of mail, 
etec., all of which have been the property 
of former Kings: but I must hasten on, 
as there are other places of which brief 
mention must be made. One is Upsala— 
interesting to this paper, as it is the resi- 
dence of the Archbishop, and contains 
the most famous university in Sweden. 
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THE QUEEN OF NORWAY AND SWEDEN, 


(Phote Gosta Florman, Stockholm) 





it has a beautiful cathedral, with three 
spires, Which was founded in 1258; this is 
occasionally visited by the King in con- 
nection with the university. 

Now, hurrying on to Christiania, we 
find there two or three palaces, two of 
which have their Royal Chapels in the 
building: also there is a fine cathedral, 
and the Church of the Trinity, both of 
which are often attended by the Royal 
Family. What is known as the Royal 
Palace stands at the west end of the city 
in a magnificent park. It is a_plain- 
looking building, entered by a fine portico. 
On the Grand Staircase are two handsome 
marble reliefs, one of which shows Charles 
John laying the foundation stone of the 
valace, the other showing Osear ITI. un- 
veiling the statue of Charles John. This 
statue, by the way, is immediately in 
iront of the palace: it is equestrian, of 
enormous size, and has inseribed on the 
base the Royal motto: **The people’s love 
is my reward.” 


THE OUIVER. 


The private apartments of the King 
and Queen contain, amongst other objects 
of interest, a collection of articles, more 
especially pictures, which were presented 
to their Majesties on the occasion of 
their silver wedding: amongst them may 
be noticed some of Tidemand’s best works, 
The Concert Room, the Audience Chamber, 
and the Throne Room are all hung with 
works by Flinto, one of the best Scandina- 
vian landscape painters. The Festal Hall 
is the largest saloon of the building, and 
is handsomely supported by Corinthian 
columns. 

Another palace, known as Oscar's Hall, 
is most beautifully situated on an 
eminence about two miles from the 
city; and from its roof a grand view 
of the fjord is obtained. Here there is 
another collection of Tidemand’s works, 
all descriptive of peasant life. The 
cathedral in the town, known as St. Hal- 
vard, contains the tombs of several kings 
of ancient date ; I may also mention that 

here James I. of England 
and Anne of Denmark were 














married. The Sunday ser- 
vices both here and in the 
Royal chapels are ident: al 
with those in Sweden. 
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THE CROWN 


Here, as in Sweden, the Royal Family 
are accustomed to walk about quite un- 
attended, their appearance in the streets 


creating not the slightest curiosity. It 
was not so long ago that a party of 


English tourists in Norway unexpectedly 
met his Majesty one day, and, recognising 
him, gave him a practical 
demonstration of a real British cheer. 
His Majesty—who speaks English fluently 

turned round in great surprise, but he 
as quite delighted at the recognition, 
and, stepping up to the tourists, he shook 
hands with each one of them, expressed 
iis pleasure at their greeting, and hoped 
their tour in 


immediately 


enjoying 
country. 

that King Oscar—in 
the numberless 
vhich kings are always invested 
medal which was bestowed on him by 
the French Humane Society. It was 
thirty-six when he 
this coveted which 
bestowed on him and 
conduct in pair 
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say 
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of run-away horses attached to a carriage, 





SALOON, 


STOCKHOLM PALACE, 


just in time to save the occupants from 
serious consequences. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, a few words 
about the Crown Prince will not be amiss. 
Each of the King’s sons has taken up 
some special study; that of the Crown 
Prince is painting. He is a modest and 
unassuming man, and greatly liked by 
all with whom he comes in contact. 
When pursuing his studies he took up 
his residence in Paris, attending chiefly 
the studios of Julien. During that time 
he altogether dropped his royal rank 
and attributes, calling himself Monsieur 
Eugene, and living in the most unpreten- 
tious of rooms in the students’ part of 
Paris, known as the Latin Quarter. So 
thoroughly did he live the life of an art 
student that very comical inci- 
dent occurred, subjecting him to not a 
little temporary inconvenience. His re- 
mittances, from some cause, were behind, 
and one night, when he returned from the 
studios, it was to find the whole of his 
furniture and effects pitched into the 
street pell-mell: his landlord utterly de- 
clining to trust artists not known to fame. 


once a 
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DICK’S PICTURE. 


A Complete Story: by 





7 HAVE an idea!” said 
| Sidney Waring sud- 
denly, looking up from 
the pile of  half- 
finished canvases in 
his studio. 

“ Wonders will never 
cease !” exclaimed his 
friend as he lit another 








cigarette. 

“Don’t be an idiot!” continued the artist. 
“T’m in earnest, I tell you.” 

Then Jack Firmstone saw that it was time to 
leave off joking, and settled himself to listen to 
what Sidney had to say in an apparently be- 
coming manner. 

“My pictures have been failures so far, you 
know.” 

Jack uttered an uncompromising grunt. He 
knew that this was true, but he did not know 
whether his friend could stand a bald aftirmative. 

“And that is because I am a failure myself,” 
continued the young artist. 

“T don’t see that. It is the other way about, 
you mean.” 

“No, it’s not. Here am I, my dear fellow, just 
idling about anywhere, and only troubling to 
look at life through half-closed eyes and clouds 
of tobacco smoke. How can I paint anything 
strongly when I have never seen anything strongly 
yet ?” 

“You might paint button-holes, or 
cards, perhaps,” said Jack drily. 

“Exactly, old boy. Iam not fit to paint any- 
thing else. But I am not going to stick at this. | 
am going to open my eyes and see things, and then 
paint them so that other folks will see them too: 
which, my dear fellow, is Art—with a capital A.” 

“Well?” questioned Jack. “Let’s have the 
idea.” 

“T am going to chuck this whole season,” said 
Sidney, glancing contemptuously at the count- 
less invitation cards which bristled round his 
looking-glass, “put all those into the fire, and 
go off somewhere into reality.” 

“With a capital R, too, I suppose ?” 

“ Jack, you are a fool !—but you are a nice fool. 
I am going down into the Black Country to see 
life there for myself, and I will paint it as it really 
is. That will be a picture worth something more 
than the water-lily, rowing-boat, clocolate-box 
style of thing, and it’ll be a new line of my 
own, too!’ 


menu 


Jack Firmstone whistled 
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: Don't be too real, Sidney. The people on the 
Private View day won't like it. ‘ What terrible 
subjects artists choose !’ can’t you hear the pretty, 
well-dressed women exclaiming? ‘I couldn't 
live with such a sad picture as that! So de. 
Ah! here is something hetter—quite 
delightful—a cow being milked at sunset!’” 

Sidney laughed. 

“You’re not such a fool, either, old fellow! 
But you don’t understand my longing to do some- 
thing really big, Jack—my ambition to paint a 
strong picture that shall make me,a name as areal 
artist, and not as an amateur dabbler. What do! 
care for your Private View idiots! I want to 
strike out an original line, and do good work that 
ill the world can see is good, and strong, and true. 
And to do this I must see reality—and I will see 
it, cost what it may!” 

And Sidney Waring’s face changed as the wave 
of enthusiasm swept over it, leaving the unmis- 
takable lines of a resolute purpose. His friend 
jumped up and slapped him violently on the 
back. 

“Good luck to you, old man! Go into what- 
ever holes you like, and welcome, if you only come 
out again a big artist.” 

So it came to pass that Sidney Waring started 
off on his search for Art, and Jack Firmstone and 
a few other friends waved their hats after his 
out-going train, and then spoke their mind about 
the coming Royal Academician. 

“But this Black Country scheme is rot!” 
observed one of them. 

“And Sidney a fanatical fool!” chimed i 
another. 

“But I bet he will do a good picture out of 
it, all the same,” said Jack. 


pressing ! 


“And that is the main thing,” everybody 
agreed. 
* * * * * 


There was quite a little excitement in Wharl 
Street, Chacetown, when it was known that Mn 
Burton, of Number 10, had taken in a lodger. 

“'Tis a rum start to see a lad like ’im settlin’ 
doon i’ these parts,” said Bill Burton the miner, 
“but my missus was ony too glad to git a bit 
extra for the rent just by packin’ the little uns 4 
bit closer; an’’e be a civil enough chap, wi’ none 
of the gentry’s fine ways wi’ ‘im, but a ‘and- 
shake for us all.” 

“What’s thee goin’ to do here?” asked little 
Polly Burton, laying her grimy fingers on Sidney's 
coat sleeve, as he stood that evening at the cottage 
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door, looking out over the wild scene of the pit 


hanks, and feeling his artistic sense kindled by 


the grim colouring of this new, weird world. 
“Now, Polly,” called Mrs. Burton from within 


a faded, weary-looking woman, with a gentle smile 


and a far-away gleam of sunshine in her sad grey 
eves—“ don’t you be a-botherin’ o’ the gentle 
man. 

Sidney smiled a whimsical smile. 

“T am a working man myself, Mrs. Burton 
it least, I am going to be one now.” 

“Doon i’ the pits?” asked Polly persistently 
“ No, little one.’ 

“There ain’t no other work,” said the child. 
“Feyther and Tom work doon there all day, and 
Dick ‘ud go too, on’y ’e’s lame, you know.” 
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“T shall paint a picture,” said Sidney slowly ; 
for in that moment his picture had come to him 

the miner’s home such as he saw it now in its 
grim reality, with little Dick, the miner’s son, 
sitting there in his lifelong prison-house. 

“T don’t call that work,” said Polly con- 
temptuously. 

“But it is work, little one, all the same. Only 
I cannot do it of myself. I shall want Dick to 
help me.” 

The lame boy laughed a bright little laugh. 

‘] ain’t much of a one for ’elpin’, wi’ these ’ere 
crooked legs o' mine,” he said cheerfully. 

“Yet you can help me better than anyone 
else,” continued Sidney, smiling, “if you will 
just sit still and let me paint you.” 





‘‘What's thee goin’ to do here 


Sidney looked towards the chair drawn up near 
the kitchen fire, on which sat a very pathetic 
little figure—a bent, crippled boy, with a wan 
face, and tiny hands too tired even to grasp the 
crutches on which alone he could move about. 


An Jim ‘ll go when ’e’s passed ‘is standards 


Wo. continued Polly, “ and baby when’e’s growed 
erough. So what'll thee do else?” 








?" asked little Polly Burton 


“ Sittin’ still is about the best thing as I can 
do,” interrupted Dick pathetically. 

“And I shall pay you money for your work.” 

* Mother!” cried the boy, “d’ye ‘ear ’im? 
There’s other work, ’e says, ‘sides goin’ doon the 
pits, as 1 can do.” And the white face flushed 
with rare excitement. 

“An’ ’e’ll git money for it!” shrieked Polly, 
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“Oh, thank you kindly, sir,” said Mrs. Burton 
to Sidney in a low voice; “it’ll be a rare thing 
for our Dick to be doin’ somethin’ like. ’E’s 
goin’ fourteen now, i’ spite o’ bein’ so little, an’ 
‘is spirit ’s growin’, though ’is poor legs can’t, an’ 
’e’s wantin’ sore to be along o’ the other lads.” 

“Don’t thank me, Mrs. Burton. Business is 
business, you know; and we artists always pay 
people so much an hour for letting us paint 
them.” 

“ Feyther !” cried Dick, as just then the miner 
came in from his long day’s work in the pit; 
“feyther! I’m goin’ to work too, same as other 
chaps. ’E wants to paint me, an’ I can do it by 
just sittin’ still!” 

The man stooped down to kiss his little son. 

“ Well done, lad!” he said huskily. “ Thee’ll 
‘ave a share i’ the money-box for the treat.” 

“’Urrah !” cheered Dick merrily. And then 
the story had all to be told over again to Jim—a 
wild, dirty little urchin, who loved his boy-life in 
spite of ragged clothes and scanty food, and was 
as happy in his games on the pit-banks as any 
boy could be in the playing-fields at Eton. 

His bright brown eyes twinkled at the prospect 
of more grist being brought to the mill. 

“ Gi’e me one o’ your pennies, Dicky, when you 
git em, an’ we'll ‘ave a prime little blow-out o’ 
our own.” 

And then Mrs. Burton dragged him off for a 
scrub under the pump, and Sidney Waring sat 
down, a friend as weil as a lodger, at the miner’s 
humble board. 

The picture grew steadily during the next few 
weeks, and Sidney knew that his work was good. 
He felt the strength and reality of it as he not 
only painted but lived in the miner’s home. His 
fastidious taste vanished under the grasp of reality, 
and these people whom he had come to study as 
models became to him friends, with real lives, 
which he entered into and understood. 

As he sat hour after hour painting the dingy 
kitchen, he learned from weary Mrs. Burton the 
pathetic story of a pleasureless life. He realised 
that the sun never really shone for this poor, 
hard-worked woman but on the one day a year 
when the mothers’ meeting had its treat down 
away into the real country. He learned from 
Tom, the big idle boy who brought so much 
anxiety into his parents’ hearts, of the poverty 
of mind as well as body in which hundreds of 
lads grow up; of the cruel public-house attrac- 
tions, and the sordidness of soul that comes 
from an idealless life; from Jim and Polly, the 
bright boon of happy child-nature which no hard- 
ships can stamp out or dull. But from Dick, his 
special friend, he learned the best lesson of all 
—that a soul can be bright and brave, and pure 
end good, under the heaviest handicap of life. 
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During his uninterrupted intercourse with the 
crippled boy he often marvelled at the merry 
spirit that was imprisoned in such a weary body, 
at the fresh stream of gladness that flowed 
between such grimy banks. 

“ Were gettin’ on fine, lad,” said Dick one day, 
as he eagerly watched Sidney’s skilful brush. 
for the boy felt the picture was quite as much 
his as Sidney’s. 

“Yes, we are doing some good work together, 
old man.” 

“Ay, that’s it. I like to ‘ear you say together, 
for I never thought as I should be able to earn or 
do anythin’ o’ mysel’ till you come.” 

“You are the best model I have ever had, 
Dick.” 

The boy’s face flushed with pleasure. 

“It’s jolly bein’ able to work,” he said with a 
glad little laugh, “cos I’ve never bin able to do 
anythin’ afore.” 

Sidney’s face saddened as he heard the pathetic 
words ; but Dick was never sad himself. 

“ Feyther an’ Tom are keen o’ the Eight Hous 
sill i’ the Federation, but I wouldn’t be mysel’ 
If I could work i’ the pits along o’ the chaps, I 
wouldn’t want no restin’ time !” 

“But you would like more time to be up 
breathing the fresh air than the miners have 
now ?” 

“T don’t know. I git plenty o’ fresh air, but 
I’d rather be at work. Why, if I was strong an’ 
could git aboot, I guess I ’d never waste no time 
a-comin’ into the ’ouse.” 

The artist went on with his work in silence. 

“T’d like to be able to read,” continued Dick, 
“but it worn ’t no use teachin’ me, you see. But 
Parson, ’e’s good, ’e is, an’’e comes an’ tells me 
things.” 

“Do you know anything about God?” asked 
Sidney suddenly, being conscious of the. boy's 
great need. 

“In course I do,” said Dick simply. 
taught me, you know.” 

Now Sidney Waring had never mentioned the 
name of God in ordinary conversation before— 
partly because of a personal shyness in the deeper 
things, and partly because they would have seemed 
out of touch with his former world of pleasure and 
fashion. But here, in the real life of daily want, 
in the face of the bitter blanks which are always 
by the poor, the question came 


* Parson 


being drawn 
naturally to his lips. 

“ Parson tells me God’s stories, or reads ’em out 
o the Book. “Ave ye ever ’eard ’em, lad?” 

“ A long while ago,” answered Sidney gravely; 
“but I think we'll read them again together.” 

“ Aye, that'll be prime, when the light’s gone 
for paintin’.” 


So Sidney opened Bible. and every 
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evening he read aloud to the boy the old Gospel 
stories which are ever new. 

“T like “bout the lame men as was made to 

lk.” said Dick, adding with a glad confidence in 

. voice, “ Parson says as some day God ‘ll touch 
me, an’ [ll walk then. 

And when the vicar came to see Dick the 
young artist sat listening to the simple words 
that sounded so natural in the presence of such 
eed, And then Sidney began to join in the 
ik, forgetting his own reserve, and so was 
brought in touch with, as well as in sight of, 

cher things. 

As the summer days drew on, and the murky 
atmosphere weighed more heavily on the jaded 
workers of Chacetown, Sidney saw with real 
sorrow that Dick was growing rapidly worse. 
The picture was nearly finished, and Sidney put 
away the paints and brushes, lest the smell of 
them should oppress the dying boy; but Dick 
would not allow such waste of time, and so the 
work continued. 

‘It’s lucky as I was finished afore I got too 
bad to sit up,” he said weakly. “Now we’ve 
on’'y the rafters to finish an’ that there cradle.” 

And when the day came at last on which Sidney 
signed his name at the corner of the finished pic- 
ture, Dick laughed for very joy and pride. 

“Tis rare an good !” he said, looking triumph- 
antly at the large canvas. 

“Yes; it is good!” said Sidney simply. He 
recognised that the work had come to him from 
outside himself—he had not done it—but it had 

done throngh him and Dick. 

“T’m awful glad we’ve got it done together,” 
whispered Dick a few hours afterwards. And 
then he died. 

The sorrow of that humble home was very real 

Sidney Waring. It was he who went down 
into the great coal-pit to find Bill Burton, to tell 
him that his boy was gone, and it was he who 
helped the miners to carry the little coffin to its 
ast resting-place, and then came home ready 
to do anything, if only he could, to comfort 
those stricken hearts 
“We'll lose a good friend in you, lad,” sobbed 
the poor woman; “but now you've done your 
work you'll be goin’ away, I reckon?” 

“Mrs. Burton,” said Sidney, gently taking the 
toil-hardened hand in his, “we must always be 
friends—you and I. And—and I am not going 
away from here if you want me, and will let me 
stay 
“Wilt ’ee paint another picture, then?” 
“No, I think not—at any rate, not yet. The 
vicar will give me some work, and well be 
good to all the little chaps about, for Dick’s 
sake 
“God bless yow, dear lad!” she said fervently. 
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“ We're all in bad want o’ friends ‘ere, and many 
a one ‘ll be as glad to have thee as Bill an’ me’s 
bin.” 

“ Ay, that’s it, wife,” said Burton, who was just 
coming in at the door. “Thou’st bin a good 
friend to us all, an’ our Dick in partic’lar.” 

“Shall we forgit Dicky’s face, mother ?” asked 
Polly solemnly—“ now ‘e’s gone awa’ up i’ the 
sky.” 

“ We must all try not to,” answered her mother, 
wiping the ready tears away with her apron. 
“But I’ve thought o’ the dear boy that much, 
sleepin’ an’ wakin’, that I ‘ave almost lost ‘is 
sweet face now for very thinkin’.” 

And then Sidney fetched down his picture, 
which was so strong and true, which he himself 
saw was powerful to win success, and in which sat 
little Dick, so real and life-like that his mother’s 
tears broke out afresh. 

* Eh, but ’e’s there, ‘is own self, in this very 
room !” she eried. “ Don’t take it awa’ just yet, 
lad!” she pleaded. 

And Sidney made up his mind. 

“You shall look at it always, Mrs. Burton, if it 
will be any comfort to you,” he said slowly, for 
his great sacrifice cost him dear. “It is more 
Dick’s work than mine, and it shall belong to 
you and his father.” 

And though the miner and his wife were ful! of 
loving gratitude for the gift, they did not under- 
stand that Sidney had given with it all his worldly 
ambition and hope of success. It was not to 
them very much more than the best coloured 
photograph would have been. Nobody but 
Sidney knew the value of his gift, except God 
who accepted it. 

The weary, working days continued. There 
was hardly a pause in them even for death—no 
lull for sorrow, or time for mourning. The hig 
engines never ceased their shrieking, and the dull, 
hard days went grindingon. It seemed so utterly 
sad and hopeless to Sidney that the new enthu- 
siasm burned into his very soul—the fresh ambi- 
tion came pressing into his life—to help these 
suffering brothers and sisters, and lighten, if 
possible, a little of their load. 

3ut when he went back to London to tell his 
friends there of his new resolve, loud was the 
denunciation, and fierce the disapproval of his 
scheme. 

“Do not be such an utter idiot, Waring !” cried 
one. “But go back and fetch your picture from 
those collier folk, and we will see it purchased by 
the Chantrey Bequest next year.” 

‘You do not understand,” said Sidney quietly. 
“They were in trouble, and it was to comfort 
them.” 

“Did you find Art with a capital‘ A’?” 
Jack drily. 
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Sidney’s face flushed with a sudden rush of foolish fanaticism—which is the name the world 
shame. gives to the effort of enthusiasm. 

“ Look here, you fellows,” he said sharply, “ it “You see, old fellow,” pleaded Jack finally, 
is a low thing to look at suffering with only an “if you go down there for good you are throw. 
artist’s eyes! But, thank Heaven, it is almost an ing away your whole life and all its prospects” 
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“You shall look at it always, Mrs. Burton,.’’-—y. 1111. 


impossible thing, too! You talk this cheap trash, Yet Sidney would not be persuaded. Only, a p 
as [ talked it, because you have never been brought he walked home that night under the silence, «“ 
into touch with such need as I have seen these facing with perhaps more regret than he would 7 
last few months: and if you had, you take my care to own his friend’s words and prophecy, he a 
word for it, you would just know you couldn’t remembered Dick’s once puzzled question: — ti 
do anything else but try to help it!” “I say, what’s it mean ‘bout them as Jose their te 

But the young men shrugged their smart, well- lives findin’ ’em ?” h 
padded shoulders, and smiled scornfully at such And learned the answer for himself. 
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{nd they understood none of these things; and this saying was hid from them, neither knew they the things 
which were spoken.” 


most intimate earthly 
companions to realise 
what would be the 
result of His labours 
has often been re- 
marked by students 
of the Gospel as a strange 
and striking chapter in 
the history of human pre- 
{ judice. To us who look 
/ back on the life of Jesus as told 
in the New Testament, with full 
knowledge of its issue and of its 
fruits, there seems to be something very 
surprising in the perversity with which the 
followers of the Galilean Prophet misread 
the signs of the times. 

All reformers have to face the prejudice 
which clings to old abuses because they 
are old and so _ have’ gathered sacred 
memories round themselves. The religious 
reformer, in particular, has to do with the 
deepest instincts in human nature; his 
every utterance is a shock to beliefs which, 
however mistaken, are associated with all 
that is best in human life. And when a 
Prophet came and rebuked the spiritual 
pride of Judaism in words like these : 
“You have been putting your trust in 
vanity, teaching as doctrine the command 
ments of men: you have not even lived up 
to the light that was granted you; your 
teachers of religion are, for the most part, 





hypocrites who profess godliness because 


it is a way of gain ; 


Supreme than purity of heart and 
simplicity of purpose ”—when 
as these were brought against the Pharisees 


wophesying such as this. 
prophesying 


the Temptation in the Wilderness to 


see—how inevitable, as 


Carpenter of Nazareth thus set Him- 


perhaps even more 
surprising that who accepted 
to speak of the multitudes who 


of whom prophets 
and psalmists had sung 

There was to be a Victor, 
to conquer through pain. 
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thought ; it is deep-rooted in the Hebrew 


literature. And yet, when it came to 
the point, rulers, people, friends, foes, 
ll alike failed to apply it. Here—so 
many of them _ believed—was the long- 
looked-for Messiah Himself; and He told 


them that He must suffer before He should 


reign. But this they did not believe; they 
did not even understand what He meant. 
“The veil was upon their heart,” as St. 
Paul says. The words of the Christ were 


to them a parable of which the interpreta- 
tion was not forthcoming. ‘“ The saying 
was hid from them, and they perceived not 
the things that were spoken.” 

Strange perversity, we say; but it is 
possible that if we look a little closer we 
shall find it not so strange, after all, but 
something which we _ see often enough 
among ourselves. Perhaps the Apostles did 
not see what was coming because they did 
not want to see it. And it happens every 
day that people do not foresee consequence, 


do not understand the meaning of some 
plain principle of life, because they make 
no serious effort to do so. 

It does not need much search after 
illustrations to convince us’ that’ most 


people find a difficulty in realismg what is 


unpleasant to believe. Indeed, that cheerful 
optimism which carries so many through 
the difliculties of life would be too rudely 


disturbed by any such unfailing insight into 
the our best-laid _ plans. In 
some ways it is probably a blessing that 
most of us see so dimly what time has in 
store. A nearer vision of the future, with 
all its disappointments, might paralyse effort 
and distract us from present duty. It 
demands no ordinary faith and courage to 


vanity ot 


face the future when we see it clearly. 
And most men of action who have 
achieved anything great have either been 
unable to see or have refused to see the 


obstacles which others saw but too plainly. 
Luther faced what Erasmus feared ;_ for 
Luther was no prophet, but a sturdy man 
of action, and thus he utterly failed to 
Erasmus saw, the dangers in the 
path of the Reformation. 

To men such as he was, prophets 
prophesy never so sadly, but ‘the say- 
ing is hid from them.” They go’ on 
their way in sanguine faith. It may be 
a keener insight which perils of 
the future, but the action is 
content with seeing 
that he sees what 
him to do. The 
the i but 


see, as 


may 


sees the 
man of 
less clearly, if SO be 
lies directly before 
pessimists may have 
from the days of 


right of it, 
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Jeremiah down to oi own ti 7 have 
never been able to inspire the courage that 
is demanded in the hour of trial. It ig 
only the very greatest of the sons of men 
who unite this clear vision with — the 
indomitable will that persists in the face 
of foreseen danger. And the most ¢on- 


spicuous example of all is afforded in the 


sad and stern words of the Gospel : 
“ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all 
the things that are written’ by the 
prophets shall be accomplished unto the 
Son of Man For He shall be delivered 


up unto the Gentiles, and shall be mocked 
and shamefully entreated and = spit upon; 
and they shall scourge and kill Him.” 
This keen insight is, then, a rare gift; 
and, indeed, in men of the commoner sort 
dulness of insight into consequence is some- 
times attended by the happiest results. It 


is a natural incapacity, which may be a 
benefit rather than a misfortune to the 
world at large. But when it is made an 


when (as so. often 
deliberate and 
is indeed a great 


excuse for inaction, 
happens) it is partly 
prompted by indolence, it 


curse. To gain temporary ease of mind by 
the refusal to contemplate painful  con- 
sequence is to live, as men say, in a fool’s 
paradise. And the secret desire to avoid 
what was unpleasant to think about wa 
probably at the root of the Apostles’ 
apparent shortsightedness, as it accounts 
for many of the follies which — wreek 
human lite to-day. 

A spendthrift does not care to keep 
accounts too closely, because he has a 


affairs 


secret suspicion that his are not 
in very prosperous — case ; though — he 
would profess and feel genuine  astonish- 
ment if he were informed that he is 
bankrupt. And as in money, so in morals. 
A careless life does not bear too minute 
scrutiny. If we shrink from the  serutiny, 
it is because we know, in our _ heart 
of hearts, that all is not right with ws. 
We do not understand to what issues our 
lives are swiftly travelling because we do 
not wish to understand. 

Is there, for instance, any excuse more 


common or more pitiful than the excuse o 


him who has brought to confusion his life 

it may be, other lives as well—through 
folly or extravagance or passion, the excuse 
that “he did not mean any harm”! He 
is really astonished that he has done this 
thing; but everyone else could have told 
him the direction his thoughtless life was 
taking. Probably others had told him ; but 


“the saying was hid from him.” So it 38 
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for many of us with the exhortations of 
Scripture, the warnings of conscience. We 
pass them by with haste, if they have any 
slightest hint of practical reference. And 
the complacency with which we treat what 
are called “pulpit truisms” — truisms _be- 
cause they happen to be universally true 
is a most significant illustration of this 
capacity for inattention to what is un- 
pleasant which has been before us. 

The Apostles’ failure to understand the 
words of Christ may then, in part, be ex- 
plained by that intellectual indolence, half 
cowardice, half stupidity, of which they 
probably had their share like other men. 
They could not bear to face so terrible a 
disaster as the death of their Lord, and 
there are none, we know, so blind as those 
who do not desire to see. 

But the root of their failure lies deeper 
than this ; for the prediction of our 
Lord’s death was in each case, when ad- 
dressed to them, followed by the promise 
of His Resurrection. This they could not 
grasp at all, and for an _ entirely dif- 
ferent reason. Not from moral weakness, 
but from genuine lack of insight, did they 
fail to appropriate this promise as_ the 
source of their hopes. Nothing is plainer 
in the record of the Gospels than the fact 
that the Resurrection of the Lord was the 
last thing that His followers expected after 
the tragedy of the Crucifixion. It was quite 
beyond the range of ‘their wildest dreams. 
And the reason is not far to seek. They 
counted the Christ as something higher, 
indeed, than ordinary leaders of men; but 
that He really was what He claimed to be, 
Son of God as well as Son of Man, they 
had never fully understood. And so His 
sayings about His Resurrection, even more 
than those about His Death, seemed inscrut- 
able and without practical bearing. 

After that men are killed, they do not rise 
again the third day; whatever the meaning of 
that saying was, it could not be taken literally. 
So they seem to have reasoned, one and all ; 
though none were so hard to convince of 
mistake as St. Thomas. And we may well 
ask if the secret of much of the veiled and 
polite indifference which is apparently felt 
for the mission of our Blessed Lord, even 
among those who call themselves Christians, 
who do not refuse the ordinances of religion, 
is not just this same misunderstanding of 
the claims of Jesus Christ. His teaching is 





good: He is the world’s greatest benefactor. 
This is profoundly true, men = say: but 





Miracles, Resurrection, Atonement, means of 
grace—these are the fond inventions of 
credulous fanatics or still more  credulous 
theologians! What does it all mean, this 
attitude of mind in respect of Christ and 
His words! Hostility’ Desire to disbelieve! 
God forbid! Nay, but it is that His say- 
ings are hid from us, because we have not 
perceived who He was, who He claims 
to be. 

If God, indeed, came among men to 
restore and to perfect the race that was 
made at the beginning in His own image, 
it is not His Resurrection, but His Death, 
that is the real marvel. The wonder is, 
not that He should now offer us His grace, 
but that we should ever be able to reject 
it. And it is neither superstition nor 
credulity, but sober common sense, to recog- 
nise the presence of the Supernatural in the 
words and in the gifts of Him whose whole 
ininistry on carth was one continuous exhi- 
bition of the Supernatural. All His sayings 
are strange and hard to understand unless 
we remember who the Speaker is. It is be 
cause so many of us have a vague idea that 
the awful title “God” does not literally and 
exactly apply to Jesus Christ that we are 
embarrassed, as the Apostles were, at the 
extent of the claims which He makes upon 
our faith and upon our life. 

“The Son of Man is delivered up into 
the hands of men, and they shall kill 
Him; and when He is killed, after three 
days He shall rise again. But they under- 
stood not the saying”; and, says St. Mark, 
speaking of a like failure of insight to that 
of which we have been thinking, “ they were 
afraid to ask Him.” So it is, for the 
meaning of sucli sayings is best revealed 
in self-examination and in prayer.  Self- 
examination, lest there be anything in our 
lives which we are keeping back even from 
ourselves, something which is dulling our 
spiritual vision. Prayer, lest we forget that 
He in whose Resurrection is our hope is 
Himself the Answerer of prayer. Thus shall 
we be enabled to consecrate our own poor 
lives to service, and the service shall be 
transfigured by the hope and the promise 
of the Resurrection. For the way of the 
Cross is a symbol of the life ‘of man; if it 
begins in pain, it ends in triumph. So it 
was in the greatest Life of all; so must it 
yet be in the lives of the followers of the 
Crucified. 


j- H. Bernard 
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By Edith 
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CHAPTER IX. 
\ DISCOVERY, 


IZZIE PRICE 
her knees in Made- 
moiselle’s the 
morning of the day 
on which the 
party were to as- 
semble at Thorleigh 





was on 


roo 


house 











Court, sweeping. 
She was very sad, 
and more than once 


the tears, which, in 
her impulsive nature, lay so near the surface, 
welled up in her pretty eyes and blurred 
what she was doing. For the second time 
she wiped them hastily away with the back 
of her hand, and then it suddenly seemed 
to her that something still shone and glittered 
by the caster of the governess’s bed. No, it 
was not the effect of a tear, it was some- 
thing tangible. 

Lizzie put out her hand, and found, lying 
hidden close against the caster, a glass button. 
She meant to put it in her pocket, to give to 
Mademoiselle upon the first opportunity ; but 
Vi suddenly called her from her bedroom, 

“* Do, please, Price, come and find my gloves 
for me.” 

To search for the missing gloves, Lizzie 
popped down the button on the toilet-table. 


“Oh, what a pretty button! Why, how 
did you get that ? I know it!” exclaimed the 
child. 


“It is one of the pretty shiny buttons on 
great-g’an’pa’s old coat, we dress up in, out of 
the chest,” cried Lil, looking at it. 

Lizzie was going to say where she had found 


it; but a sudden thought checked her. The 
ghost, as she had seen, or thought she had 
seen him, walked in such an attire. Was 
there any connection between him and the 


old clothes in the ancient chest ? 
“T shall tell mother Ma’ainzelle’s locked the 
chest and won't let us dress up,” added Lil. 
Another flash through Lizzie’s mind. Why 
was Mademoiselle so particular that those old 


clothes should not be touched, and how came 
the button in her room ? 
It all seemed strange, but suspicious. Lizzie 
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popped the button in her pocket, but said not 
a word about it. 


That afternoon the visitors arrived. They 
brought a quantity of trunks—the luggage 


cart had to go twice to the station to fetch 
them—Lizzie heard, fo: to-morrow was the 
big coming-of-age ball at the Duke’s. 

Down in the servants’ hall at tea-time no- 
thing else was talked of but Lady de Lacey, 
her looks, and From her maid 
wonderful stories filtered through about 
her marvellous costumes and her still more 
magnificent diamonds. For all which gossip 
poor Lizzie was thankful, since it took the 
attention of her fellow-servants off herself. 
As for James Skene, he seemed entirely ab- 
sorbed in the description of Lady de Lacey’s 
riches, or, perhaps, Lizzie thought, he was 
angry with her for having scouted his offer, 
and would now, she hoped, leave her severely 
alone. 


When 


her dresses. 


Lizzie went up to clear away the 


schoolroom tea, she found the twins in a wild 
state of delight. 
* Please tidy our hairs, Price. Quick, 


quick !” 

“We're going down to the drawing-room 
now, to see the company, and then what do 
you think ?” 

* Aunt Sybil’s begged for us to come down 
to dessert, and go in the drawing-room after 
dinner. Fancy, only fancy ! We shall be ever 
so late, for there’s to be music. Isn’t she a 
nice auntie ?” added Vi, capering round. 

“Oh! I’m so happy! I love everybody, 
even Ma‘amzelle,” cried Lil. ‘‘ Fancy! she 
didn’t mind our sitting up. Really, she isn’t 
bad sometimes.” 

The children excited that it was 
difficult for Price to get them dressed for 
They would hardly stand still, and, 
as fast as one was arranged, the other had 
rumpled her hair and crumpled her sash. 

But, at last, they were ready—much 
soon, of course. Lizzie watched them slowly 
and sedately the gallery and the 
great stairs, on their way to wait in the 
drawing-room till they were sent for to 
dessert, a pretty little pair. 

Then Mademoiselle called 
schoolroom : 


were so 


dessert. 


too 


descend 


the 


her from 
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‘*T do not want any supper, Price. I have 
one of my migraines. I go myself to bed. 
You need not mount here till ze demoiselles 
vant you.” 

As Lizzie passed the dining-room, dinner 
being in full swing, and a babble of many 
voices coming through the oft opened and 
shut door, Pipkins came out. The old man 
was in a great state of fuss, and cumbered 
with much serving. 

‘**That ass, James!” he grumbled; ‘ gone 
and cut his finger so bad he’s had to leave 
the room; can’t have him wait with his hand 
tied up. Lucky I got in extra men for this 
week.” 

Lizzie, anxious to be out of the bustle which 
reigned down-stairs, and especially to be free 
from Louisa’s prying questions and disagree- 
able reflections, decided to take her work up 
to her bedroom and spend the evening there. 

She had to make up her mind, too, about 
the future, and a new place—that future 
which seemed so blank now all was over 
between her and George. The bitter tears 
dropped down on Lizzie’s darning as_ she 
reflected on what she had lost, the honest 
love she had spurned, had proved herself 
unworthy of. 

She finished the stockings, and then she 
remembered a terrible rent in Vi’s morning 
frock—that child was always tearing her 
clothes—which must be mended for the next 
day, and went down to the twins’ bedroom 
to fetch it. 

Just as she laid her hand on the swing 
door and opened it a crack, she paused, for 
she thought she caught the sound of sing- 
ing in the rooms below. The music had 
evidently begun in the drawing-room. But 
the next moment her ear was attracted by 
a slight noise nearer at hand. 

It came from the Red Room opposite, and 
sounded as if a window had been gently 
opened, 

Lizzie knew that the 
down-stairs, and the visitors in the drawing- 


servants were all 
room. 

‘*That’s Mademoiselle, with her migraines, 
as she calls them, on the prowl again. [ll 
just see what she’s up to.” 

Cautiously Lizzie peeped through the crack 
of the swing door. must have 
turned the gas down, for the gallery was 
very, very dark. 

But it was light enough for her horrified 
eyes to distinguish—the ghost! 


Someone 


It was the same figure, the same old Court 
costume, the same powder wig. 
glide it came down the picture 
wards the unseen watcher. 

Lizzie held her breath. 
that she 
it. Then, 


gallery, to- 


Her heart beat so 
thought all the house must hear 
suddenly, she remembered the 


With stealthy | 
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It was a 
It gave her courage 


button in her pocket. She felt it. 
small thing, but tangible. 
and steadied her nerves. 

Controlling herself by a mighty effort, she 
watched the ghost pass her, cross the gallery 
and vanish through the half-open door of 
the Red Room. 

While she still stared, motionless, her eye 
glued to the door-crack, she saw the Red 
Room door very, very gently, swing to. 

Ghosts do not shut doors after them, 
Lizzie’s courage returned. 

**It is Mademoiselle,” she thought. ‘* What 
can she want in Lady de Lacey’s room ?” 

On tip-toe she stole across the gallery, 
fearful lest a creaking board, a rustle of her 
gown, should betray her presence. She 
reached the Red Room door. What luck! 
It was not fastened. Lizzie pushed it noise- 
lessly open the least little crack, and applied 
her eye to the aperture. 

The ghost was there, sure enough. 
was a live ghost, and it was not 
moiselle ! 

It was a man—a short, thick-set, spare- 
faced man, whose appearance did not seem 
utterly strange to Lizzie. He had thrown 
off the powder wig, and his _ close-cropped 
head was bending over Lady de _ Lacey's 
dressing-table close to the wide-open window, 
through which the night air blew chill. 

Click ! click! The ghost was opening and 
shutting something—drawers, fasten- 
ings. 

Lizzie stayed to hear no more. She stole 
away on tip-toe. In her alarm she hardly 
knew which way she was taking. But when 
she found herself on the great staircase she 
started into a wild run. In the hall she 
stumbled against Sir Frederick Lacey and 
some of the other gentlemen on their way 
from the dining-room to join the ladies in 
the drawing-room. 

*Oh! Please—Sir 
burglars Lady 
Lizzie, breathless : 

In a twinkling Sir Frederick was off up 
the stairs to the Red Room. Lizzie was 
following him, when she suddenly stopped. 

“Oh! sir, here—this way.” And _ she de- 
tained two other gentlemen, who were pre- 
paring to rush after their host.  ‘“ They'll 
by the leads—on to the terrace—this 
way —catch them! Here, Rolte” — and she 
called to the hired waiter, who had just 
come out of the drawing-room with a tray of 
coffee-cups. ‘* Here--put that down—call Pip- 
kins—James—there are burglars 

Rolte stared at her, open-mouthed. 

* Mr. Pipkins, down-stairs : 
dunno, ain’t seen him since 

The others left him standing there, and fol- 
lowed Lizzie on to the terrace. Helter-skelter 


But it 
Made- 


boxes, 


Frederick, sir—ghost— 


Lacey’s room!” gasped 


‘her things 


get out 


he ’s James, 
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In the hall she stumbled against Sir Frederick Lacey. 
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in the dark they stumbled against a 
ladder, set up against the leads of the 
drawing-room big window and nearly 
knocked over a man standing near it, who 
promptly vanished into the night. 

Then there ensued a ringing of bells all 
over the house, a screaming and a shouting. 

*T’ve got one here all right!” yelled Sir 
Frederick, from his wife’s room. ‘* Look out 
down below-—don’t let any escape!” 

The ladies, terrified, poured up into the 
Red Room. Lizzie followed. She beheld her 
‘*ghost” in his Court suit, prone upon the 
ground, and two gentlemen kneeling on him 
to prevent his escaping. 

**Oh, my diamonds! My tiara!” screamed 
Lady de Lacey. 

She rushed to her toilet-table, to her jewel- 
box. It had been prised open and the velvet 
cases which contained her valuable diamond 
ornaments were scattered on the floor. Lady 
de Lacey picked them up one after another 
with cries of dismay: for every one of 
them was empty! 

‘Search the terrace, the, gardens!” cried 
Sir Frederick; ‘there have been accom- 
plices——” 

Armed with every available lantern, the 
men-servants scattered all over the terrace 
and gardens, while a groom galloped off post- 
haste to the nearest police-station. But in 
vain. Though the grounds were searched 
half the night, not a sign of any burglar 
was discovered other than the gentleman in 
the masquerade costume in the Red Room. 

The twins had naturally followed their 
mother and aunt up-stairs from the drawing- 
room when the first alarm was given. 

But Mrs. Musgrave, wishing to spare them 
fright, dragged them towards the school- 
room, calling at the same time to Lizzie— 

** Here, Price; take the young ladies 
away—to Mademoiselle—put them to bed. 
Stay with them, keep them quiet. Darlings, 
mother will come to you directly. Here, 
Mademoiselle! Mademoiselle!” And _ she 
knocked at the door of the governess’s bed- 
room. 

The door opened slowly. Mademoiselle, 
a weird object in night attire. asked 
sleepily— 

‘What I hear? Madame, it is not in- 
endie?” And she screamed. 

**No, no; no fire! Here, Price, she’s half 
asleep, you take the children,” and Mrs. 
Musgrave ran back again to the Red Room. 

Pipkins, his scanty grey locks almost 
standing on end with an unwonted excite- 
ment and consternation so foreign to his 
habits, met his mistress in the gallery : 

‘* Please, ma’am, but I think you ought to 
know, but I can’t find James, the footman, 
anywhere, and no one has seen anything of 


him since the middle of dinner, when he 
was obliged to leave the room, saying he 
had cut his hand badly.” 


CHAPTER X. 
UNMASKED. 
Y noon next day Thorleigh Court was 
in the possession of the police, and 
a London detective was conferring 
with Sir Frederick and Lady Lacey. 

*T guess it’s no use your having cap- 
tured the thief, if you can’t find my 
jewels!” the latter exclaimed indignantly to 
Mr. Merton, of the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment. ‘* There’s my tiara, my father's 
wedding present, equal to that of any British 
duchess, not to speak of my strings of pearls 
and my pendant and brooches! Some other 
fellow went off with them and is just knock- 
ing around, and you’ve caught the wrong 
man.” 

“ M’ lady, we are on the track of all these, 
You have given us a full description. And 
now for the other fellow—there are only 
the footmarks of one on the borders, Sir 
Frederick, [ must see everyone in the house— 
everyone.” 

This was done. But first Pipkins explained 
the disappearance of James Skene, who had 
not turned up again, and Mr. Merton asked a 
good many questions about that young man, 
and made notes and sent wires. After that, 
while one after another the servants passed 
before him, Mrs. Musgrave came in to ask 
if it was necessary that he should see the 
governess. 

**Poor Mademoiselle is ill with a swollen 
face.” 

“French, is she?” asked the detective. 
* Been with you long ?” 

**Quite recently. But she came to me 
highly recommended personally by Lady 
B and from Madame Brossard’s Home 
for Foreign Governesses, a most respectable 
place.” 

‘**Madame Brossard, eh?” and the detec- 
tive pricked up his ears. ‘I think I had 
better see her. What is her name ?” 

** Mélanie Tacherot.” 

The detective started in his chair. 

“I will certainly see her,” he muttered, 
with a forced sang-froid, proceeding to her 
room. 

But there was not much of Mademoiselle 
to be seen. Her face, besides being almost 
buried in her pillows, was swathed in a 
shawl, aud she was grumbling fearfully. 

“But zis is shameful, zis does not do itself, 
to make come ze agent of pollis in my 
chamber—me, who suffer with zis €pow 
vantable mal de dents!” 
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Mr. Merton smiled sardonically. 
‘T will not intrude any longer, M’amzelle 
Rosa Dubois, he remarked, and left the 


room. 

In the gallerv he turned to Mrs. Musgrave. 
‘T am afraid, madam, that you have 
been the victim of a deep-laid plot. The 


lady in there, from whom I will relieve you 
directly her * toothache’ allows it, is * wanted’ 
for another little piece of business. or 
name is Rosa Dubois.’ 


* Impossibl gasped Mrs. Musgrave. ‘I 


had a personal character 

‘Of Mélanie Tacherot. That young woman 
did indeed start to come to you about a 
fortnight ago; but, at the same time, Dubois 
left the Home where they both were, or 
rather, [| should say, was turned out, fo 
reasons | need not now enter into. It was 
inderstood she was returning to Paris. She 
und Tacherot took a cab together to Victoria 
Station, and the latter a ticket for your 
station. Of the other—Dubois—we have lost 
sight till to-day. Tacherot was found on the 
line in a lonely place some time after he 
train had passed, evidently drugged, and 
suffering from severe concussion. She was 
taken to the hospital, and only two days ago 
recovered sufficiently to state that she had 
been drugged by her fellow-traveller she 
thought, and thrown out of the train, after 
being robbed of all clue to her identity.” 
exclaimed Mrs. 
Musgrave. ‘* That I should have handed them 
ver to such a wretch! But why should she 


“Oh, my poor children!” 


lo it?” 


“What a dreadful story remarked Lady 


de Lacey. ‘But it doesn’t help me to get 
my di monds hac Fg 

“Who knows, iv lady. She must have had 
some reason for wishing to get a footing in 
your house.” 

‘Tl always somehow thought she did not 


seem quite so nice a person as Lady B 
described,” groaned Mrs. Musgrave; * and 
the poo! dear children never liked her.” 

‘lt should like to hear more of her move- 
ments since she has been here,” said Mr. 
Merton as they passed down-stairs : “it would 
be rather neat if we could run her in for 


this job, too.” he muttered as if to himself 


with smile of pleasure. ‘“*Can any of the 
servants tell me anything?” he added. 

There’s the choolroom maid who has 
had to do with her, rather flighty, but 
might throw some light. I remember now. 
Mademoiselle it was who brought me reports 
gainst her about this pseudo - ghost, and 
Wanted me to get rid of her. Perhaps the 
poor girl has been maligned. Will you see 
her ? 


Not without some nervousness Lizzie en- 
tered the smoking-room and found herself 
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being scrutinised by the detective’s piercing 
eye, 

* You have not been here long, and are 
leaving directly, I understand.” 

‘Yes, sir”: and Lizzie reddened. 

“You have seen a good deal of the French 
governess, I am told, in the way of your 
duties. Can you tell me of anything that 
would throw a light upon any connection of 
hers with this robbery ? ” 

* Sir—! hardly like—I don't kino anything 

for certain—l may be wrong I shouldn't 
like to bring an _ innocent stamuiered 
Lizzie, feeling herself in a terrible fix. 

“You need have no seruple,” smiled the 
detective. “The woman is already ‘ wanted’ 
by the police for a case of assault and rob- 
bery, which was near being one of murder.” 
he added. ‘You may safely speak out.” 

* Yes, Price ”—and Mrs. Musgrave spoke 
kindly, as if to reassure her—** we have just 
discovered that Mademoiselle is a base im- 
postor, who has come into this house under an 
assumed name, and with stolen credentials.’ 

Lizzie gasped. She was too astounded to 
find words: but, gathering herself together, 
she took out of her pocket the paste button 
she had found, and related where she had 
found it, and what the twins had said, and 
of their grievance with Mademoiselle about 
not being allowed to dress up. 

Mi. Merton’s eyes twinkled as he examined 
the wutts ‘hen he ordered the old Court 
suit in whie.. %e burglar had been captured 
to be brought to him. The other buttons 
matched it exactly, but there was one missing 
on the right arm turned-back cuff. 

Mr. Merton positively chuckled. 

“This isn’t bad,” he vouchsafed. *‘ Any 
more to say ?” 

Thus encouraged, Lizzie told of Made- 
moiselle’s scare about the ghost, and of how 
she had surprised her exploring the Red 
Room, and of the particular notice she had 
taken of it when the children were showing 
her the house, of her remark about the 
window —-all these litthe things coming back 
now to her memory with particular signifi- 
cance, 

*T never liked her,” said Lizzie. ‘* Then that 
time | was coming home up the avenue in 
the moonlight—and saw her—at least, we 
made sure it was her—talking to a man 
then I picked up a glove, and she had lost 
one, and it was hers.” 

* Wer?” asked the detective: ‘* were you 
not alone ?” 

Lizzie hesitated a moment. She felt Mrs, 
Musgrave was looking at her, and blushed. 

“George Barnes—he’s under-gardener—was 
walking home with me: we had been to see 
his people.” 

‘Can he, too, describe the man a little?” 
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Lizzie nodded, and then, as she dreaded, 
they called George Barnes to corroborate 
what she had said. 

There was little work doing that day at 
Thorleigh Court. George Barnes was speedily 


ushered into the detective’s presence, 


hasty retreat, and Lizzie, after leaving him 
a minute or two to get away down the 
passage, was also about to retire, when Mrs, 
Musgrave called her. 

“Come with me to my morning-room, 
Price: T want to speak to you.” 
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When he perceived Lizzie, he became con- 
fused. Then he turned away so that he 
could not see her, and awkwardly, and with 
much twiddling of his cap, answered with 
an effort the questions Merton asked him. 

Each reply had, in fact, to be dug out of 
him, as it were; but in the end Merton 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

“That will do. There is no doubt in my 
mind that you and your young woman” (here 
George winced as if he had been hurt) * have 
made it clear that it was Mademoiselle up- 
stairs and our friend Mr. Ben Screwe you 
saw together under the tree. A very lucky 
walk, eh?” with an attempt at facetiousness 
which was wormwood and gall to the pair 


concerned, ‘You can go now. Mrs. Mus- 
grave, ma’am. may | send off a wire?” 
Thankful to be released, Barnes beat oa 





The twins were in full possession. They 
had spent a troubled night, full of night- 
mares, though Lizzie had sat with them till 
quite late and seen them asleep. But in the 
morning, first on account of Mademoiselle’s 
toothache, and then on account of the terrible 
disclosures respecting her, their mother had 
kept them safe under her own wing. 

“Oh! you’re not going to send us away!” 
Vi cried; “we're having a lovely time, play- 
ing with all sorts of things we're never let 
play with, all on account of the bu’glar!” 

Lil shuddered. 

* But they have taken him safe away and 
locked him up, haven't they, mummy? But 
poor Auntie Sybil. She’s been c’ying "COS 
she can’t find her shiny di’monds and won't 
have none to wear at the party to-night.” 

Mrs. Musgrave sent them out into the 
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drawing-room to their aunt for a few moments, 
and then, turning to Lizzie— 

“Price, I think I owe you an apology.” 

Oh, ma’am !” 
“When I spoke the other morning to you 
| did so upon evidence received from Made- 
noiselle. Having now found out what sort 
of a person Mademoiselle really is, I think, 
n common fairness, | ought to give you the 


gasped Lizzie. 


hance of speaking out and exculpating your- 
self from the charges brought against you.” 
For all reply, Lizzie’s nerves—already over- 
ixed by the excitement of the past few 
ours, and further strained by the unexpected 
nterview with George Barnes—completely 
roke down, and she burst into tears. 
“Don't be down-hearted,” Mrs. Musgrave 
said, in her kindest manner. ‘I want to be 
quite fair and as kind as I can to you. Sir 
Frederick has been telling me that it was 
entirely owing to your cleverness and quick- 
ness, in his opinion, that the burglar was 
wght at all. We owe you very much, 
Price. So now. take me into your confidence, 
nd make a clean breast of everything.” 


Lizzie, thus encouraged, asked nothing 
bette For days she had been longing for 


friendly sympathy about that shameful scene 
with Skene. With many tears she blurted 
the story of her foolish flirtation, and of the 
mean advantage he had taken of her that 
evening, not forgetting that she felt that 
both Mademoiselle and Louisa had seen it. 

Mrs. Musgrave looked grave. 

“You have been at times evidently too 
prone to have your head turned by admira- 
tion, haven’t you, Price?” 

“Indeed I have, ma’am. I get carried away 
all in a moment; but I did try to be 
steadier, as I promised Mrs. Joy I would.” 
She wished she could tell about the card- 
playing, but that would never do. It would 
have implicated the other servants. 

“You will not be annoyed by James Skene 
any more,” Mrs. Musgrave went on; “he 
has absconded, so far as we can know. At 
all events, he has not been seen since last 
night One of the gentlemen tells me he 
ran against a man standing by the ladder 
last night when you so cleverly led them 
out on to the terrace. It may have been 
James Anvhow, his absence looks suspicious. 
You may very probably have been taken in 
by the meretricious attractions of an un- 
principled man. I hope it will be a lesson 
to you, For my part, after the service you 
have done us, I shall be very glad if you 
will stay on. I know the children are fond 
of you, and when I think of what they 
have been exposed to i 
“Oh! ma’am, you're very kind. I did not 
want to leave at all. It shall be a lesson 
to me, indeed it shall!” exclaimed Lizzie, 
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feeling a great weight lifted off her mind, 
and at least an inch taller. 

*“And what does Barnes say about the 
affair?” asked Mrs. Musgrave, with a smile. 

“Oh! ma’am,” and the tears welled up in 
Lizzie’s eyes again and her lips quivered, 
**he will never speak to me again! And 
indeed, ma’am, I deserve it”; and she left 
the room in bitter tears. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LIZZIES EYES ARE OPENED. 


Y the evening Mademoiselle Rosa 
Dubois—to give her real name—had 
been removed in a fly in the cus- 
tody of a policeman. 

In the hopes of mitigating her sentence on 
the other charge, the wretched woman, be- 
fore she left, had made a clean breast of 
her complicity in the robbery at Thorleigh 
Court. In London, being in desperate cir- 
cumstances (she had been obliged to leave 
her last situation without a character), she 
had come across Screwe and Co. These latter, 
with their eye on Lady de Lacey’s celebrated 
diamonds, had planned a great cowp. Lady 
de Lacey’s visit to Thorleigh Cet for the 
Duke’s grand party was the time chosen to 
carry it out. Accomplices in the house were, 
however, essential. Mrs. Musgrave’s adver- 
tisement for a French governess attracted 
their attention, and it was suggested to 
Rosa Dubois ‘to obtain the situation. How 
she succeeded we know. 

The assistance of James Skene, the new 
footman, was further secured by promise of 
a good commission on the transaction. That 
young man had become involved in debt in 
his last place. He eagerly snatched at the 
bribe offered, and he and Mademoiselle Dubois 

Screwe himself taking up a temporary resi- 
dence in a lonely cottage by the Hammer 
Pond—began to lay the train which was to 
explode the mine directly Lady de Lacey 
and her jewels arrived at Thorleigh Court. 

Lizzie Price’s reviving the  half-forgotten 
story of the ghost in the gallery furnished 
Rosa Dubois with a means of introducing 
Screwe into the house unperceived, and also 
of scaring the servants from the locality he 
selected as the scene of his operations at 
the same time. The accidental discovery, 
through the twins, of a disguise suitable for 
his purpose materially helped her. At night 
in her bedroom she made up an old Court 
costume out of the dressing-up clothes, which 
she locked away during the day in a chest, 
out of the children’s reach, unaware, all the 
time, that she was betrayed by the missing 
button which had rolled under the bed. 
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What did trouble her, however, was that 


she felt sure, from Lizzie’s finding her glove 
in the avenue, that the latter had spied her 
and Screwe in consultation that evening under 
the trees. It was immediately decided that 
Lizzie must be got rid of off the premises, lest 
she should throw suspicion on Mademoiselle. 
Unfortunately, Skene’s inopportune 
penchant for the pretty schoolroom maid got 
He declared that nothing should 
done to injure her in any way, 


James 


in the way. 
be said o1 
ind even went so far, in his folly, as to 
threaten to expose the whole affair. We 
know how his own mad impulse in attempt- 
ing to kiss Lizzie that evening by the 
schoolroom door furnished Mademoiselle with 
a much-sought-for pretext for maligning her 
to Mrs. Musgrave. 
But that” ladv’s 
lowing her to stay on till her month was 
up, disconcerted the conspirators somewhat. 
however, too late to draw _ back. 
Lady de 


unexpected clemency, in 


It was, 
Such an opportunity for robbing 
Lacey of her diamonds as that of her visit 
to Thorleigh Court, and her sleeping in the 
easily accessible Red Room, might not occur 
again. The die was cast. The attempt 
seemed in a great measure to have succeeded. 
Mr. Ben screwe and Mademoiselle Dubois, 
indeed, wen shattered in the explosion they 
had caused, vut Mr. James Skene appeared 
to have got off safely with the booty. 
Rosa Dubois was removed in a hysterical 
condition of tears, 
varying between boiling indig- 


SCTeAlLIS, jabberings and 
gesticulations, 
nation and cringing despair. 

The twins executed a war dance of delight 
over her departure, of the true reason for 
which they were kept in ignorance. But 
their little heads were too full of the Duke’s 
party, and of their mother’s and aunt’s dresses 
for the occasion, for them to remember to 
ask inconvenient questions. 

Their ecstasy partook of the nature of awe 
when they were allowed down in the drawing- 
dinner, and stood 


yorgeous ladies, 


room before wonderingly 
surveying the 

‘I fink vou look lovely, Aunt Sybil.” was 
Lil's comment. ‘Your hair is too pretty 
ind too thick to want covering up with a 
rown and things”: and, to the consternation 
of the assembled company, the child turned 
ind surveyed old Mrs. Debrass, whose scanty 
and grizzled locks were surmounted by an 


enormous spray of brilliants. which attracted 


attention te what should have been hidden. 
* Dear child! hastily put in Lady de 
Lacey, anxious to turn attention away from 
the old lady “vou re just a vurrv sweet 


should 
braver show at this, 


little comforter, but, all the same, I 
have liked to have a 
my first introduction to the 
tocracy, and I| don't 


British aris- 


mind owning it, for 
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Fred, this 
We manage 
things better in America. The police would 
have found them by now.” 

“We shall get 
put in her husband soothingly, 


[’m just dead gone on di’monds. 


is a slow old country of yours! 


a Wire to-morrow, darling,” 
‘to tell us to 
run up to Scotland Yard and claim some of 
the pieces. For my part,” he added in a lower 
tone, * beauty unadorned, you know 

~The pieces!” pouted his bride. ** Yes, in- 
deed! The police haven't been in time to stop 
them being broken up. How am I to recog- 
nise my stones without the settings? And 
the designs were the vurry 
Paris has produced this fall!” 

Happily for her equanimity, dinner was 
then announced, and the brilliant 
swept away from the twins’ admiring gaze, 
when Lizzie went up to 
toilettes, she found 


newest things 


vision 


The next morning, 
them at their 
them brimming over with spirits. 

“Isn't it just jolly to think that old Made- 
moiselle’s gone for good 7” cried Vi. 

“And no echoed her 
* Mummy's too busy with visitors, and with 
finding Aunt Sybil’s diamonds 
to be able to get a new gov. vet.” 

‘So we'll have a real nice time! And 
you're to take us out walking, Price, 
That ‘ll be nice. it’s a jolly 
morning, and | want to get out.” 

It was, indeed, a perfect late autumn day 
Price strolled down the 
avenue, still, and shining 
brightly. The woods were a glory of russet 
and bronze. The old elms under which they 
trod had already added their quota to the 
“flving dust of the golden woodland.” The 
contrast after the drizzle and murk of the 
few past days was striking. and Lizzie could 
not fail to feel her spirits rise in consequence, 

\fter all the excitement passed 


through. peace seemed to steal into her soul, 


assist 


lessons ! Sister, 


seeing about 


Let’s go soon: 


as the twins and 


with the sun 


she had 


She was not happy she felt as if she could 
ugain—but she felt 
alone, thinking, 
twins, with their 


be veally happy 
soothed. She walked on 
thinking sadly, and the 
dogs and their hoops, raced in front. Till 
too late she did not perceive that they were 
gate, and that old 


never 


the south 
sitting at his post oft observation, 


close upon 
Barnes, 
Was sure to notice 

To make 
called to he 

* Price, Tm going in to talk to old Barnes 
and find out what he'd like for a Christmas 
We always make him a Christmas 
sometimes takes an awful 


their approach. 


matters worse, Lil turned and 


present. 
present, and it 
long while!” 
Lizzie could remonstrate, Vi had 
run off after her sister, calling: 

“Come in, Price, and see Mrs, Barnes 


She makes such ‘licious cakes and toffy !” 


sefore 




















eee ee mee Aa tea 





The old man had evidently given warning 
of the ppl for the tinkling of a_ bell 
was heard | Mrs. Barnes came hurrving 
( +" rhe ttle VISITOrs, 

Wh s ! eived who was with them. 
she paused a ment, as if undecided, and 
wked behind r to the window. Happily 
} t id possession of old 
Barnes who had tured away, and = was 

kling with them, as happy as any child. 

Seelng this Mrs Barnes clutched Lizzie's 


nd ind looked as if she would cry. 

Oh, my dear! [T wanted a word with vou, 
nd I didn’t know how on airth to manage. 
for Barnes, he’s that set agin vou! You 
int think how worrited I’ve been ‘tween the 
wo. Barnes so put out with vou that, 
vhenevel your hame come up about this 
wrglary business, he went on shameful, and 
nothink ‘ud stop him; while my poor boy” 
and Mrs. Barnes wiped her eyes with her 
pron), ‘* why, it’s been enough to break one’s 
heart to see him going about, mum and dumb 
is any fish, not a word to throw to a dog, 
not a laugh in him (him as is allus so cheery), 
nd, whenever you was talked about, just 
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uw 


walking out. as if he couldn't bear to sit still 
and hear your name mentioned.” 

Here Mis. Barnes paused for lack of breath, 
as usual, and wiped her eyes again. 

Lizzie hardly knew what to say, or, rather, 
how to say it. One cannot bare one’s soul, 
lacerated with pain, on the road in broad 
daylight. at the top of one’s voice, when the 
baker's cart is approaching. But her woe- 
begone expression served by way of reply. 

* For pity’s sake, my dear.” Mrs. Barnes 
continued, ** don’t take on so. I can't abear 
it! I’ve allus liked vou. and J haven't 
believed, no, not one quarter of the stories 
that’s been flyin’ about through that footman 
fellow and Louisa the housemaid. Not that 
it’s all for your own sake. I'll be quite 
open with you on that point. My boy is my 
boy, and he comes fust with me. George, 
he’s been a good son all his life. and I’ve 
never grudged him aught he wanted, and I’ve 
got it for him, if I could. Why!” she ex- 
claimed, laying her hand on the girl’s arm, 
“if you'd taken nv lady’s diimonds yourself, 
and George still cared for you, J’d_ stick 
to you. But it ain't as bad as that. Come 
in quick, before he spies you re here, and 
vet round father, and all 


see if vou can't 





‘He will never speak to me again.” 1125 
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may be well yet,” she added. With which 
she dragged Lizzie into the house, and up to 
old Barnes’s chair. 

The old man looked up a 
cidedly, as if making an effort to remember. 
Then he gave a grunt of disapproval. 
your name, 
mind all about yer now. Well, there 
young jackanapes that 
Robbery : 
Never such 


moment unde- 


*Oh! it’s you, is it? I forget 
but I 
is fine doings of that 
you’ve thrown over my lad for. 
and by one of the servants, too! 
a thing known in the fambly afore, and I’ve 
been in the place, man and boy, nigh these 
seventy year. Fine fellar that young man, 
eh?” And he grunted again. 

Lizzie did not know what to say, how to 
take the old man’s outburst. She simply 
stood there and hung her head. 

*Come, come, father!” put in the wife, 
judging what was passing by the old man’s 
face and manner. ‘* You mustn’t be too hard 
‘pon her. She’s young and pretty, and per- 
haps others than George thought so, 
and she couldn’t help it, could she?” 

‘Young and pretty! 
But there’s as good fish in the 
sea as ever came out of it. There’s girls in 
the parish, I tell George, to be had for the 


too; 


So she be, bless me! 


so she be. 


axin’: no need for him to go about, off his 
feed and coat-starin’, so to say, for the sake 
than 
Throwed 


‘nother. Indoor servant ! 
my boy over for a 
is only fit to hold the reins when 
a-standin’ still! But, 
soul! whatever be she a-cryin’ for?” 

Lizzie could bear it no longer. The little 
room had become misty, and she sank down 


o’ one more 
Pshaw ! 
man, as 


foot- 


the ’osses is bless my 


on the window seat and covered her face 
with her hands. 
“There now, you cruel gaby! Made her 


cry, poor child!” snapped Mrs. Barnes. 

Lizzie looked up. It was a very miserable, 
but withal very sweet, little face that looked 
into the old man’s. 

‘No, it’s not his fault; he’s quite right. 
You speak true, Mr. Barnes, I 
I deserve every word you 
say. I—I’m not f—fit for George to think 
of—any And she sobbed aloud. 

The old man gazed at her in silence, as if 
slowly taking in what she Then his 
hand felt for hers and drew her towards him. 


I’ve behaved 
real bad—to George. 


more 


said. 


*Don’t ‘ee, now don’t ’ee!” he muttered, 
quite gently. ‘*I didn’t mean to be hard 
‘pon ye—’pon my word, I didn’t! I say, now, 
don’t ’ee take on! Come, come, now!” 

“Say ye forgive her, father,” put in the 
wife, “‘She’s but a bit of a thing yet, and 
George so set on her. Say ye forgive her 

a I don’t deserve to be forgiven. I’ve 
treated George shameful. And he so—so—so 

oh! [ shall never forgive myself, and I 
shall ney be ha —happy any m—more 
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The old man put out his hand, and gently 
stroked her hair. 

*You’re too young and too pretty to talk 
like that, my Come, dry yer eyes,’ 
and he patted her wet cheek, ‘‘and tell that 
to George and see what he He’s a 
good lad, is George, and he deserves a pretty 
wife; but don’t ’ee cry no more now.” 

**And I forgive you any worry you caused 
my boy, from the bottom of my heart,” ex. 
claimed Mrs. Barnes, divining how matters 
were going. She raised up Lizzie and, clasp. 
ing her to her bosom, gave her a kiss, “If 
you'll only make him happy again.” 

Lizzie smiled through her tears, and then the 
twins entered from the kitchen, where they 
had been admiring a new brood of kittens, : 

** Price,” they exclaimed, ‘‘ we're ready to 
go now. Good-bye, Barnes—good-bye, Mrs. 
Barnes!” they shouted. ‘ We'll send you a 
pair of muffetees for Christmas—each of us 
will knit one, and I only hope they ‘ll match!” 
with which they collected their dogs and their 
hoops, and tore off down the avenue. 

As they passed under the elms, Lizzie, look- 
ing across the park, saw George coming home 
to dinner. The twins were holding a consult- 
ation at the front door when Lizzie came up. 

**Price,” Vi said, *‘after lunch we want to 
go into the garden. We are going to play 
at dressing-up. Lil must have a_ bouquet. 
Aunt Sybil had one last night. Perhaps we 
may still find a few flowers in the garden. 
If not, we must just coax Mangles.” 

So, after lunch, they all went out, and first 
to the rosery. There were a few wretched- 
looking -buds here and there, and only one 
rather forlorn-looking fully-opened rose, which 
Vi picked and stuck in Price’s jacket. Then 
they turned towards the terrace. 

Under the old deep-red south wall Mrs. 
Musgrave had a favourite border, where she 
loved to grow old-fashioned in har- 
mony with the brickwork. A few of these— 
Michaelmas daisies, and the like—had hitherto 
defied the rain, the wind, and still bloomed 
among the wreckage; but Mangles’s tidy eye 
had already decreed their destruction. 

As the twins and Lizzie turned the corner 
of the wall they came suddenly upon a man 
bending over the flower border, cutting down, 
clearing, gathering up the dead leaves. 


lass. 


says. 


flowers, 


He raised himself and looked up, It was 
George Barnes. 
CHAPTER XII. 
AND LAST 
IZZIE stopped short, and George Barnes 
paused, spade in hand; but before 


either had time to think what they 
were going to say, or how they 
were going to act th twins brok n— 
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’ 
George dragged up the parcel. 
‘Wi hame! Clearing away the last very ‘ticklar and careful one should be if 
the fil 1 Barnes ¥ one is a burglar!” 
Oh, please do wait! That nice big white George could not help a smile, and then 
\ he proceeded to apply the spade to the newly 
rl h f snapdragon —-I wast have it!” trodden-down ground. 
It’s i rreat mess, miss,” said George, * Hullo! what's this?” he exclaimed, as the 
\ his . “and missus don’t like it so tool suddenly disturbed something beneath. 
tidy iv the house,” and he fell to work * What's what?” asked Lil. ** Why, brown 
gall n ad vigour, to hide his em- paper a 
Them burglars have been ‘Brown paper don’t grow in a herbaceous 
umpling bout here even,” he went on, as, border, miss. It’s a parcel.” 
hind of Miéhaelmas daisies, he And George suddenly sank on his knees 
ul pat of earth evidently newly and commenced grubbing with his hands, 
a \ miuivbe it’s the police \ parce] 
’ : ‘ ‘ the footmarks. and took \ cloth 
patter the footman’s boots he And something inside!” cried the twins 
Tt be and Lizzie in succession, as they eagerly 
I ! ped \ lL Open mouthed, peLus- looked over his shoulders. 
g I } t of breaking off a spray; George dragged up the parcel, tore open 
the papel 
: [ believe w they did, miss.” replied “Gai” 
f reorge put t vas at Lizzie that he stole a There was a simultaneous expression of as- 
, 1OT I spoke. tonishment from all the onlookers. 
Uy ent her eyes to the ground and, Lady de Lacey's diamonds—tiara, brooches, 
‘ head. coloured deeply. pearls, string necklace—dimimed, indeed, from 
( t remarked Vi, * how very, damp, but intact—fell out upon the mould. 
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* Well, to be sure!” 
ation, and he pushed his cap 
scratched his head bewilderedly. 

Lizzie stared at the jewels as if she hardly 
knew what they were. 

The twins were the first to recover. 

**Oh, how nice!” shrieked Vi. 

‘Auntie Sybil will be glad!” 


was George’s exclaimn- 
back and 


echoed 


‘Let's go and tell her, quick!” and in 
an instant they were off across the terrace. 

Lizzie, womanlike, leaving George to stare 
at things the like of which he had probably 
knelt down him, 
and, spreading her pocket-handkerchief on 
the ground, began carefully to pick up each 
rnament and place it in it. 

fhey were both so overwhelmed with the 
discovery that had been made that they had 
forgotten about themselves. 


never seen before, beside 


each quite 

‘Give me your handkerchief,” said Lizzie. 
*Mine’s too small.” 

It was the first 
him, but she did not meet his look. 

George fumbled in his pocket, drew out an 
red-and-yellow work-a-day hand- 
kerchief of cheerful design, and spread it 
out beside Lizzie’s white one. 

She took the tiara in her little hand and 
laid it on George’s handkerchief. Then, some- 
they* neither ever quite knew 
hand of 


word she had spoken to 


immense 


how or other 
how—George’s big, brown, horny 
labour got in the way. 

The touch was electrical. 

He saw the colour flood her cheek and neck, 
und the big hand abruptly closed upon and 
imprisoned the little one. 
while with 


glittering 


Lizzie tried to drag it away, 


her other hand she picked up a 
brooch and dropped it by the tiara. 
George’s other hand intervened, also cap- 


tured Lizzie’s left, popped hers one upon the 


ther, and held them fast between his. 
* Lizzie ! 
The hands ceased to struggle, and lay quiet 
thin the powerful grasp. But still she did 
not look up at him. 
* Lizzie | been an idiot worse, a 
rute ! 
Her head k lower on her breast, and his 
nt ao lose to it. 
Ele itn juivered 
He drew her gently to him, and, at last, 
he raised her eves to his 
‘QO! George! Can vou ever forgiv me?” 
There was no audibl inswer. But his lips 
ssed passionately her cheek, her mouth. 
Then } iddenty released her and sprang 
nis ¢ 
There enn tCross the terrace a sound of 
vices, and the twins, followed by their mother 


Ll aunt and uncle 


came hurrying to the 
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spot, Pipkins, his stray grey locks raised by 
the wind, bringing up the rear. ; 

“It seems as if everythin™ was here al] 
right, m’ lady,” said Lizzie, still kneeling over 
the jewels to hide her confusion. 

“My!” was Lady de Lacey’s nasal exclama- 
tion, as she flopped down upon her knees and 
clutched her recovered treasures with avidity, 

Her husband picked up the cloth that lay 
among the brown paper, looked at each 
corner, and then handed it silently to Pipkins, 

* Yes, Sir Frederick,” remarked the butler, 
‘one of my best glass-cloths out of the 
pantry. That and the fitting the boot to the 
footmark settles the question, I expect.” 

Lady de Lacey gathered up her precious 
burden, and, followed by the others in tri- 
umphal procession, went into the house, 

George detained Lizzie behind the rest. 

“Give me this,” he said, and picked the 
rose out of her jacket. “Some time ['ll 
tell you why.” 

** Meet me this evening by the back door, 
and I'll come out when I’ve taken down the 
tea-things.” And she looked up at him with 
a smile and ran away. 


oa » x i * 


There is little more to tell. 

Mr. James Skene was arrested shortly after 
by the police at the lonely cottage by the 
Hammer Pond, thanks to Rosa Dubois having 
mentioned that the same had been the hiding- 
place of Ben Screwe. He was awaiting there 
an opportunity to recover the booty he had 
been obliged hurriedly to bury. His complicity 
in the burglary was fully established, and he 
was sent to take his trial with the quondam 
governess and the Each got 
and, in the Frenchwoman’s case, 


housebreaker. 
their deserts : 
her sentence was all the heavier, because she 
Was, at the same assizes, convicted of the 
issault and robbery in the train of her un- 
fortunate compatriot, Mélanie Tacherot. 

The latter, when sufficiently recovered, came 
as governess to Thorleigh Court, and proved 
the treasure she had been described. 


Lacey forgot all about her disap- 


Lady de 
Duke’s party in her delight 


pointinent at the 
at being presented at the next drawing-room 
arraved in all her glory, and at reading special 
mention of her diamonds in all the papers. 

At Christmas-time there was a wedding in 
Cranston Church, and Lizzie was the bride. 
Flowers being not. Tommy Trafford and Tiny 
Tim performed prodigies of valour in pelting 
the happy pair with rice, 

The latter went to live at the South Lodge 
with the old people, and old Barnes's story ol 
how his pet daughter-in-law caught the burglar 
has quite superseded his old version of the 


*ohost” in the gallery. 
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SOME NOTES OF A SWEET SINGER. 


By Ella 


Mrs. Alex- 


ander’s 


hymns it 
may seem 
almost super- 
fluous to 
speak. A 
veneration of 
Christian 
people have 
been singing 
them in 


public and 





private 
ship, until, in 


familiar on 


wor- 


mecoine 


erown into 


d words, but 


} is ( are 
LSE hold themse Ives. Neverthel ss, Two 
sidet east, render it interesting 
It to make special mention 
Firstly, beeause our litera- 
ogy will, alas! never again 
genius (this month of Octo 
second anniversary of her 
ut lly, cause the noblest fruits 
been brought together 
ctead ranged and edited ty 
I others } eminently fitted 
Op portuulty s 
ah ane fore Cte.+,0.~—~ 
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(Original Hum Vrs. Alevunder's own Handwriting.) 


afforded of obtaining an adequate idea of the 


less than of its worth. 


extent of her work no 
The collection just mentioned * begins with 
her hymns. The majority of these were 
written, and were originally published, “ for 
little children. 

Now that fact is worthy of note, because of 


appreciation and delight which 
iudience to which they 
ippeaied, ald of the further far 


ition which they presently won, as 


the instant 
greeted them from the 
primarily | and 


W idk r re 


oni 


poetic achievements worthy of a place among 
the songs oof th century The distinctly 
different forms of suecess thus united are 
particularly Interesting When examined. To 
begin with, it is far les asyv to write success- 
fully for childven = th possil'y many persons 
lmagin | lis reas that not one man 
W On ol i thousand is able to pro- 
ject himself or he ) mind of a child 
St. Paul savs W hie I beeame a man I put 
away childish es,” but may it not also be 
said, and truly, that the childish things, so to 
speak, put themselves very far away from men 
and w that, o the rubicon is crossed 

y Ce I \ (Cc. F. A.) edited with a 
preface by William A D.D. Oo LL.b. Dublin, D.C.L 
Oy Archhisl f A fi i Primate of All Lreland 
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that divides childhood from later life, there is 
an ever-increasing inability to get back, 
for a passing moment, into that forgotten world 
that has been left behind for ever? 

In this rare faculty—the 
jecting herself into the mind of the child—Mrs. 
Alexander stands pre-eminent, and it is surely 
no depreciation of her gift of 
that it is this faculty that has sent her hymns 
straight to the hearts of all classes of children. 
But this is not all. If to write successfully 
for children be a difficult task, to write for 
them, so that the writing 
intrinsic merit be accounted actual /iterature 
i Indeed, the 


even 
power ol pro 


poetry to say 


shall of its own 
is a rare achievement. writings 
primarily intended for children which 
permanent place in our literature, if 
reckoned up carefully, would scarcely exhaust 
the fingers of one hand. 

But looking at Mrs. Alexander's poetry us a 
whole, we may ask—What may be said to be its 
general characteristics? Most prominently there 
will be found sympathy and 
pec uliar sympathetic tenderness that is born oi 
womanly perception and intuition ; 
with this a certain breadth and 
thought and temperateness of 
that give 1 fine steadiness to thie 
There is, too, an utter absence of false 


have 


won a 


tenderness, th 


and joined 
solidity of 
expression 
writing. 
senti 
ment, or of that feeble stepchild of sentiment 
thought is everywhere 


without a 


sentimentality. The 
healthy, 
morbidity, and as free from 


vigorous and trace ot 


iy taint of what 


we are pleased to term “modernity” as tli 
work of the greatest masters. Neither, with all 
her intense sympathy and acute womanly 


ntuition, is there any perversion of — thes 


particular attributes ol her ex. [t heart ind 
head have had share in her work, there ts ¢ 
tine balance and eq uipoise kept hetween both, 
to the infinite enrichment of the work itself. 
Love of Nature, and the recognition of the 


mysterious vet profound between 


connection 


Nature and Humanity, are also strongly marked. 
Lastly, the s the religious element. The 
religious « ent The term is used merely 
for lack ) 1 better Neve it anv othe 
ippy one, it is less so than ever here. | 
hen we say “religious element,” we are apt 
convey an impression of some distinct and 
eparate quality, standing apart from all other 
( ialitic¢ nd ssible to set aside altogether if 


; ith 
pression With 


would be t 


need be. To convey any such in 


egard to \N \lexander’s w 


onvey mpression utterly false, because in 
her poe ind that is to say not merely in 
the hym d sacred pieces, but everywhere 

there is ) hadow of a divorce between 


religion and every simplest fat of life. Hen 


45 
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poetry is essentially religious, not 
writer sets herself to embroider her 


because the 
verse with 
religious sentiments or expressions, but because 
religion is the very 
foundation of life itself: 

that life holds can be too 
trivial or too common to dwell apart from the 
God ; 
too lowly or too homely to be brought straight 
up to the Father of All, 


naturally, without a thought of 


to her, essence and 


because nothing 
secular or too 
nothing can be 


love and goodness of 


quite simply and 
self-conscious- 
Thus it is that 
poetry 18 never merely 
polemical, and therefore, as a consequence, is 
art in the fullest For, as a critic of 
our own day has well remarked, “ Polemical 
like satirical poetry is apart from pure art 
It attacks evil directly, and the poet, his 
then fixed not on the beautiful, 
hut on the base, writes prosaically. In both 
cases the poet misses that inspiration of the 
which from the seeing ot 
from the seeing of a lie; from the 
from their intellectual 


embarrassment. 


Hess or 


Mrs Alexander's 


sense. 


mind being 


beautiful arises 
TT ith, not 
ove of true ideas, not 
perception, 

From considering the general characteristics 
r writing, the transition is natural to a 
salient features of its 


substance, 


f any 
contemplation of the 
craftsmanship — for example, form, 
treatment. 

It is said of Mrs. Alexander, and on incon- 
trovertible authority, that “her preparation of 
her work was 
severity,” that 
considerate,” that “no 


conscientious to the verge of 


“her use of words was most 
thoughtfully exigencies 
if rhyme or number of syllables could make her 
integrity of her idea. 


found in 


ondescend to mutilate the 
One result of the foregoing will be 
the tinish and symmetry ot her verse, another 
in its purity and tone. And by the word tone we 


mean that particular quality which 1 musician 
means when he speaks of a note, or a voice, or 
a chord being absolutely “true. 

But the 


artist can 


study of the work of a poet or an 


searcely be without 


quite complete 


some knowledge of the particulan ironment 


vithin which the work was done For i no 
} ° . r hi Alf 

ne human being can entirely tree lumsell 
on the subtl juences of environment, 
ul human beings the artist in words or 


strongly dominated and inter: 


determining force. The 
world, 


Hours Is most 
by its 

artistic mind is, in fact, to the outer 

is the plate of the photographic 


penetrated 


sensitised 
camera. 
Much of Mrs. 


written during the 


Alexander’s finest 
her marriage 10 


por af ry was 


years alter 


1850, when she lived in the country parishes 


of which her husband was then rector, and 
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her home in the North of 
ited Her observation ol 
s many moods is very 
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references to 


There is, indeed, 
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ng that 
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such 
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for example, like “the long white road ”—that 


sets us actually into the scene itself, alongside 


the lonely watching woman whose eyes are 
strained to catch sight of one who never 
comes. 

In “The Legend of Stumpie’s Brae” the 


\ = NI 
saline W i lied the scene this time 
« drawn together with a thread of humour 
that uy hal n any way weakens 
the lesso which thre erses have to teach The 
humour is tl t dry type characteristic of 
he half-S lers of Northern Lreland 


which they 
ed throughout 


us 


Heard y y tell of the 
Sit down, 8 
l'un 
Ay 


ike o 


] 




















Young man, it’s hard to strive wi’ sin, 
And the hardest strife of a’ 

Is where the greed o yain creeps in 

{nd drives God’s grace awa’. 


uick to do, but 


When the punishment comes at last, 


) its 8 lang to rue, 
{nd we would give the world to undo 


The deed that’s done nd past. 


which is very spirited and 
gorous, tells the 
gend belonging to a 


North of Ireland 
These selections have been drawn from Mrs. 


emaindei 


weird story of an actual 


certain district in the 


\lexander’s lesser known poems, and have been 
done so designedly ; for in order to appreciate 


a poet truly, it is necessary to study, not merely 
certain isolated examples of 
but his poetry as a whole—that 


which is less fine and less well known equally 


his finest and most 
famous pieces, 


with the rarer gems of his genius. 
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[It need hardly e said that it is quite in 
possible within the limits of such a paper as 


this to thoroughly study the 


Frances Alexander in the way 


poetry of Cee! 
ust mentioned 
is to indicate 
neral characteristics of he 
and to 
themselves 


The utmost that is possible here 


in outline th 
poetry as we have heen trving to do 
draw attention to such of the poems 
as it is possible still remain unknown to many 
by whom her hymns are 
and deeply treasured. The 
attempt lies in its 
already lovers of particular poems, 


familian dearly loved 
value of such 0 
success in leading persons, 
to study the 
whole for themselves. At the same time, no 
estimate of her 
brief and incomplete, would be worth the name 
that ignored those bright, particular gems of 
Mrs. Alexander’s verse which have carried com- 
fort and delight to thousands of hearts. 

In these, of course, all the (jualities and 
characteristics of the poet’s gift that we 
have been considering reach their supreme de- 
velopment and noblest expression; and_ better 
example of this cannot be found than “ The 
Burial of Moses.’ 

Imagination, pure and _ lofty 
thought and language, power of 


poetic achievement, however 


simplicity of 
vivid present- 
ment, melodiousness, and a profound sense ol 
the sublime and the 


meet and work t 


supernatural — all these 
eether in these noble verses :— 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan’s wave. 
In a vale in the land of Moab. 
There lies a lonely grave 
And no man knows that sepulchre 
And no man saw it e’er, 
For the angels of God upturned the sod 
And laid the dead man there, 


That was the grandest funeral 
That ever pass'd on earth; 

But no man heard the trampling 
Or saw the train go forth 

Noiselessly 


Comes back when night is done 


as the daylight 


And the crimson streak on ocean's cheek 


Grows into the yvreat sun. 


Noiselessly as the springtime 
Her crown of 
And all the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves 
So without sound of music, 
Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountail row! 


verdure weaves 


rhe great proce nm swept 
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lines aloud, and you will find 
true poetry, it is scarcely possible 

in audible voice, but that your 
ily finds itself chanting the words 
that in your ears will sound the music notes of a 
wong. Observe, too, the love and sympathy with 
Nature, in such imagery as the return of the 
daylight, “ the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek,” 


Read thes 
that, like all 
to read them 


voice insens 


the verdure of the spring, the thousand leaves 
that open noiselessly on the trees of all the hills. 
* Silently down from the mountain's crown 


rhe great procession swept.” 

Yet we who read the words can almost hear, 
n the ring and rhythm of the metre, the echo- 
ing march of the invisible feet—the “trampling” 
of the ghostly “train” as it passes onward with 
Its burden. 

The lines which sum up the greatness of the 
sreat Lawgiver are equally worthy of the 
theme and its hero :— 


his was the truest warrior 
That ever buckled sword ; 

This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word. 

And never earth's philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen 

On the deathless page truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 

And the 


verse following, which shows in ex- 


quisite contrast the burial that God gave as 
against the most magnificent sepulture that 


man can offer to the noblest of his fellows :— 


And had he not high honour, 
The hillside for a pall, 
lo lie in state, while angels wait 
With stars for tapers tall, 
And the dark rock-pines, like tossing plumes, 
Over his bier to wave, 
And God's own hand in that lonely land 
To lay him in his grave. 

In this poem Mrs. Alexander’s muse is beyond 
al] question most majestic, and yet there is not 
2 word or a metaphor from beginning to end 
that the simplest and unlearned might 
not comprehend—scarcely any that an ordinarily 
intelligent child could not quite grasp. 


most 


But we will take one more example, and one 
a scene holier, more awtul, and 
en that of the lonely grave 


whose theme is 


more sublime than ev 


of Beth-peor. 


There is probably in the English language 


no hymn better known at the present moment, 
r oftener on the lips of Christian people of all 
denominations, than the hymn in which childish 
voices no less than those grown to man’s estate 


sing of that green hill, “where the dear Lord 

was crucified, who died to save us all.” 
Throughout the five short 

familiar who has 


with us in these 


verses of this 
cared to 


pages will 


hymn, any 
study the matt 


ye rson 
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see markedly present all the salient features of 


the author’s peculiar gift. But nowhere in her 
writings has Mrs. Alexander so conspicuously 
revealed her possession of one supreme attribute 
of every true and great and noble artist—namely, 
artistic restraint. Think of the awful sublimity 
of the scene on Calvary with which the poem 
treats—for the hymn is a poem—and you will 
recognise, as you once more read the lines, if 
you never realised it before, the profound power 
and beauty and reverence of the strong restraint 
that holds every word and expression in its 
place. 

And the admiration that one feels is mingled 
with gratitude, as the rarity of this artistic re- 
straint recurs to the mind. Only too rare, alas ! 
in these days, when scenes into which angels 
would fear to tread—nay, hardly dare to look 
upon—are wantonly laid bare, and as wantonly 
dissected before our eyes. The greater must be 
our gratitude, therefore, to the pen which could 
touch all that is most sacred with noble power 
and awesome reverence. 

Some portion, at all events, of the poet's 
secret power to do this may be discovered, not 
only in the genius of her mental gift, but also 
in the correlative forces of character that, after 
all—let who will gainsay the fact—are the great 
determining influences of all thought and in- 
tellect. For Mrs. Alexander was no dreamy 
votary of verse, shut in to a world of her own 
imagining, indifferent to most things about her, 
except the exercise of her especial gift. Far 
otherwise. During the years that much of her 
finest poetry was written, her daily life was an 
active service of love for others, given freely to 
the needs and necessities of an obscure Irish 
parish. “The good she did, the help afforded, 
her gentle, loving, self-denying ministry in this 
parish, will never be known ‘until the day 
break and the shadows flee away’ ”—so writes 
the present rector of the parish forty years 
after her life and work therein. The glimpse 
thus given of the poet’s life differs, perhaps, 
from the popular conception of what such lives 
usually are. It differs no less from the modern 
view of woman’s life and work that is so much 
with us at present. There never was a time 


when woman's work and woman’s aims and 
aspirations were noisier, at all events, than 
at present: while as to the women writers 
of to-day, they may well declare their name 


amid this clash of feminine 
clang of feminine there is 
not one who will leave a blank so little likely 
to be filled, a loss so irreparable, as the woman 
whose life was spent quietly at home, a devoted 
wife and mother, yet whose genius will “still 
hold precious gifts” for generations to come. 


to be legion. But 


pens and voices 
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STREET ARAB. 


AN INTERVIEW 


wy VERY BODY is interviewing 
<I everybody. Why, then, 
should I not interview 


Johnny, who had had as 


much experience in his 
Way as most of us? So, 
when I came across him, 


I took out my note-book. 
Johnny did not like the appearance of it, and 
looked at me askance with those alert brown 
eyes of his. Was I going to “drop on ‘im 
for suffin’”? My first question removed his 
suspicions. I was evidently too green to be 
up to any mischief. 
“What do they charge for beds at a com- 


mon lodging-house ?” I began, rather lamely. 


Johnny could not repress a grin at my 
ignorance, 
**Fourpence a night at most of ‘em. Six- 


I’ve paid ninepence 
added with an 


pence a night at uvvers. 
for an extry good ’un,” he 
air of importance. 

‘That was when you were pretty flush of 
money,” I said. 

Johnny smiled and nodded in a 
way that implied “TIT should jes’ think so.” 

** How did you get on the streets?” | asked. 


superior 


He pulled himself together for an elabo- 
rate explanation, which he gave with many 





Interviewed. 





the head 
thumbs over his shoulders. 

‘** Weil, my muvver ses to me, she ses, ‘We 
can’t four on us live in room.’ So she 
tells me I mus’ go an’ do for myself an’ live 
in a lodgin’-’ouse. So I went,” he added 
simply. 

“Oh, I see. How 
‘doing for yourself’ ?” 

*’Bout three years in all,” he replied, 
‘*I’ve bin to see my faver once or twict, an’ 


jerks of and much 


pointing of 


one 


long have you _ been 


‘e’s gived me a few ha’pence to get a lodgin’. 
But ‘e’s orful poor, ’e is, an’ ’e ses I’m off 
‘is ‘ands now.” 

**And what have you done for a living?” 

Johnny looked confused. To be asked what 
he had done for a living was evidently a 
large order. It might have easier if | 
had inquired what he had not done for a 
living. 


been 


‘I’ve sold papers,” he said. ‘* An’ matches, 


An’ I’ve done odd jobs. An’ I’ve bin on 
tramp. An’ I’ve bin ’op-pickin’. An’ I’ve— 
‘Stop, stop!” I said. ‘ Let us take your 


various callings in order. Where 
sold newspapers ?” 

**At one station an’ another. 
I’ve made as much as sixpence in a day by 
the papers,” he continued, ‘‘and if I sees a 
chance I allus runs in a _ parcel between. 
That’s tuppence or fruppence.” 

**And how much did you make when you 
were selling matches ?” 

This seemed to be a_ poser. 
plainly in difficulties. He looked blank. 
then he shifted uneasily. 

**T’m sure I couldn’ tell you, sir,” 


have you 


Sometimes 


Johnny was 
And 


he replied, 
scratching his head. 

* Surely you can tell—- 

‘Well, the I used to get a couple 
© boxes o’ matches an’ and then— 
I used to go an’ get suffink to eat.” 

*Oh, | see. Your profit-and-loss account 
mixed up with petty expenses, 
and you couldn’t strike a balance.” 

He looked uncertain: but, after considera- 
tion, decided to nod his head. 

““T suppose you’ve lived in many different 


” 


fact is, 


sell ’em, 


became cash 


lodging-houses ?” 

‘*In dozens of “em. You see, I might get 4 
job in a different part o’ London from where 
I slep’ the night afore, an’ I don’ take the 
trouble to go all the way back.” ; 

‘What is one of the last you have slept in? ‘ 

** Pot-Oiler’s, in the Borough.” 

** Where?” 


Johnny laughed heartily at my surprise. 
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Johnny 


* Pot-Oiler’s. That’s what they calls the 
man as keeps the ‘ouse.” 
*T suppose you have sometimes been hard 


up, have you not, and unable to pay for your 
lodging ?” 
Johnny’s face plainly said, ** Well, you are 
green!” 
adh fF 
cernedly. 
* And what have you done then ?” 
‘Walked the streets till the mornin’.” 
* And out all night, do not 
the police move you on?” 


often enough,” he replied uncon- 


when you are 
one off me there. 
couldn’ 
walkin’ 


Ssc¢ yred 
they 
wos 


Johnny 
they, if I 
with a 


me could 
about ?” he replied, 
“T’ve ‘ad to dodge the 
railway police a deal,” he added, with a 
grin of “when [’ve bin sellin’ 
matches around the stations, ‘cos they don't 


move on, 


broad smile. 
good 
reminiscence, 
let us stand about. Directly they come, we ‘ve 
to bolt.” 

“You say you've 


got 
been on tramp, Johnny 
how far have you been?” 

“Oh, wery far. I’ve Wadhurst 
in’ Burwash. An’ I’ve bin down to Chatham. 
An’ I’ve bin Luton way. But Luton way wos 
to come back 


not bin to 


no good. I ‘ad from there.” 


“Oh! Why 
*Couldn’ get 


was it no good?” 

nuftin’ to do.” 

“And how did you manage to subsist ?” 
looked at the ground shamefacedly. 


Johnny 
“ to beg that low 


I ad 


voice, 


time.” he said, in a 


Hop-picking 


I hastily turned the subject. 

* What work have you done on your other 
truunps abroad ? ~ 

“Oh, a bit of ‘ay-nakin’ an’ 
fruit-pickin’.” 

* Let us take the hop-picking to start with. 
What could you make at that?” 

**Bout a shillin’ or eighteenpence a day.” 

* Tell me how you got the work.” 

* Well, 1 wos trampin’ round, an’ 
I come to that ‘op-farm; an’ a feller sees me, 
an’’e ses, * What do you want?’ an’ I ses, ‘I 
want to get ‘arf a bin;” an’ “ 

*What’s * half a bin’?” 

‘A bin is what they picks the ‘ops into, 
Two of works at each bin. An’ ’e ses, 
‘Well, I dessay you can get ‘arf a bin wiv 
me. Come along.” So | went, an’ I wos at 
that for tive weeks.” 

* Tell me something about your life on the 


op-pickin’ an’ 


ver see, 


hop-farm.” 

Johnny clearly didn’t know how to begin. 

“Where did have your food, for 
instance 7” 

“In a shed.” 

* And where did you sleep?” 

Some of the shed—the men 
in one, an’ the uvver. They 
made up compartments, see, wiv straw an’ 
‘urdles from the fields a-tween them. But 
we “ad a ‘ut to ourselves, we did.” 

* Really! How were you so favoured ¥” 

* Well, fust come, fust served,” said Johnny, 
knowing sinile 


you 


‘em slept in 


the women in 


with a 
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**You say you have also done some fruit- 
picking. What were you paid for that?” 

‘*Fruppence a sieve.” 

**How much would a sieve be? 

He looked at me with some scorn. Truly 
I was green. 

**A sieve is a bushel,” he said. 

* And how much fruit could you pick in 
a day?” 

‘At fust I could only pick about two ’arf 
s1leves, 


**That wouldn't keep you.” 


” 


* Well, I ‘ad some money, see, what | 
‘ad made at ‘op-pickin’—about four an’ tup- 
pence ‘a-penny, it wos.” 

**And where did you go next?” 

**T came back to London arter that.” 

** And where after?” 

Johnny pondered. 

*T fink it was arter that as I went down 
Chatham way.” 

** And why did you go down Chatham way ?” 

‘*A boy told me as the soldiers was goin’ 
to march from Chatham to Aldershot, an’ 
so I went down.” 

** What—just to see the soldiers ?” 

But Johnny was far mor business-like 
than to do such a silly thing. 

‘**“No!” he said contemptuously. ‘Not to 
see ‘em. I thought I might get a job 
a-carryin’ suffin’.” 


* And did you succeed ?” 


THE QUIVER 








“I didn’ get as far as Chatham. I couldn’ 
make my livin’ nohow on the road that 
time, so I turned back afore I got there.” 

**Where have you worked at hay-making?” 

“That wos down Chatham way—not the 
last time—the time afore.” 

‘*How did you get that work to do?” 

“IT wos on tramp, see, an’ I wos walkin’ 
along the road, an’ IT sees ’em ‘ay-makin’ in 
a field. I goes up to the foreman, an’ asks 
‘im for a job, an’ he put me on.” 

**What did he give you to do?’ 


‘1 sees ‘em ‘ay-making in a field.’ 


*Sometimes | wos a-oldin’ of the ‘osses’ 
‘eads while the men wos a-pilin’ up the ‘ay. 
Uvver times | wos a-runnin’ up the line with 
the fork. I got two shillin’s a day at that.” 

*Have you ever been interfered with on 
the road, Johnny ?’ 

“Onct when I wos a-trampin’ at night, 
not far from Gravesend, a pleeceman turns 
‘is light on me an’ asks me where I wos 
a-goin. That’s the only time as I can re 
member.” 

“Now, as a person of experience, could 
you tell me in what direction around London 
one meets the greatest number of people on 
tramp?’ 

Johnny took counsel with himself. 

* Well, IT should say down Kent way—at 
‘oppin’ time. I don’ know anyfing about any 
uvver time.” F 

“ How long have you been back in London?’ 
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“Bout free months.” 

“And you are newspaper-selling again ?” 

“Yes, sir, an’ doin’ odd jobs, or anyfing.” 

I bade Johnny a respectful *‘* Good-night.” 
I had not crossed the roadway ere he was 
in the thick of the crowd again, shouting 
lis papers with renewed energy. IT had 
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asked him to meet me a few nights later, 
with the intention in my mind of recom- 
mending him to the large heart of Dr. 
Barnardo; but Johnny did not put in an 
appearance, nor have I seen him = since. 


What wave of chance he has drifted upon, or 
whither it know not. 
HARRY DAVIES, 


has carried him, I 


and Best. 

















Music by the 
Rev. A. W. Hamittron-Ge.i, M.A., Mus.B., T.C.D 
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A TERRIBLE LESSON. 


A STORY FOR 


By Mona Neale, Author of 
cee AU RIEL!’ 

The child who stood 
frowning by the win 
dow turned at the 
sound of the opening 
door. 

“Muriel, come here, 
want 








my child. | 





you 

As the little girl realised whose was the 
voice, she darted across the nursery floor with a 
ery of “ Mother !’ 

Mrs. Cundell drew the cold little hand within 
her own, and led the little girl across the dimly 


! 
gentie 


lighted landing into her own bedroom, where 
a big, bright fire blazed cosily. In front of the 


fire was a comfortable arm-chair, in which Mrs. 
Cundell seated herself, and drew the silent child 
to her knee. 

“Muriel, Miss Austen told me she 
to leave you to spend the afternoon alone in the 
Why was that, dear?” 


Was obliged 


nursery, 


Muriel’s brown eves looked defiant, and she 
answered sullenly 

“Because we were playing ‘fishponds, and 
Rafie caught all the fish, and that made me 
angry, and [ hit him with my fishing-red ; but 
it was little hit, and he neednt have 


a very 
roared so ie 

“Muriel,” and the gentle voice was very grave, 
“don’t you love Rafie ?” 

Muriel’s eyes fell, as she hung her head. 

“Ves, mother, but "—with a little passionate 
sob—“ Rafie gets all the nice things, and no one 
is ever angry with him.” 

Then the kind mother’s arms were folded round 
the injured little girl, and she said, very softly, 
as she drew Muriel on to her knee— 

“Ts my little daughter jea/ous of her brether ?” 

And as Muriel but hid a 
shamed face on her shoulder, she continued 

“My dear little girl, there is nothing so terrible 
another 


made no answer, 


or wicked as jealousy of one unongst 


little children l want to show my child how 
iwful a sin it is, and what sad trouble it may 
il so I am going to tell you, Muriel, a story 

of tong ) hen moth was a little girl. 
[t was [ was a than vou and 


THE 


** Petticoats,”’ 


CHILDREN 


‘*Ten to One.”’ 

Rafie—about ten years old, [ think--that Olive 
Harman came to live with us. She was the 
only child of an old friend of my father’s, and 
her obliged to go live in 
Batavia for two years, and being unable to take 
Olive with them, my father offered to take charge 
of her until their return. As you know, dear, 
I was an only child also, and my parents thought 


parents being and 


it would be good for me as well to have a com- 
panion to share my lessons and my amusements. 
At first | was not quite sure whether I was glad 
I am afraid my dear 
parents spoilt me a good deal, and allowed me 
to have rather too much of my way. 
“Olive had not inmate of Ferndale 
long a strong feeling of jealousy sprang 
up in my itself in many 
mean, spiteful acts against my unsuspecting little 


to have a playfellow or not. 


own 
been an 
before 
vented 


breast, and 


friend. Although a year younger than [ was, 
she was my superior in almost every way, and 
the consciousness of my backwardness only 


made me the more bitter towards her. She 
could danee and play the plano vers nicely, and 
she could sing little French songs, and say off 

Moreover, she had a 
showing off her little 
the least idea of being 


that was 


long recitations by heart. 
pretty, graceful 
accomplishments without 
conceited about 
always charmed with her. 

‘But what aggravated my dislike to her most 
of all was the wonderful aptitude with which 
accomplishments, 
Was that she 
them all. 1 was 
riding, 


way ot 


herself, so everyone 


she picked up all my small 


and her natural cleverness such 


outshone me im 
loved 


an outdoor 


very speedily 


a true country maid, and fishing, 
nature ; 
to the 


me by 


vames, and everything of 
but thongh all these sports 
child, Olive 
reason of her quickness and the clever way in 
She had a sweet, 


were 


outdid 


new 
town-bred SOUL 
which she picked up things. 

unselfish nature, which endeared hei to everyone, 
and [| envied her that, too; for I am afraid that 
just at that period of my life [I was not a very 


lovable litt!e girl. | had a_ hot, passionate 
temper, and « domineering will, and was inclined 
to be selfish and exacting In fact, if God had 
not sent ime live to teach me by her sweet 
example to curb my will and angry passions, 
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n me by that awtul experience how 
. sin of jealousy, | tremble to 
t would have been with me now. 
But | 1 to say that the lesson 
a d was so effectual that 
| and made me a very 
what I had been before. 
| m every summer to leave 
} ad take up our abode for a couple ot 
ty shooting-lodge up in the 
N S 1. There, among the moors and 


s in my element, and revelled 
tent in the freedom of outdoo: 
{mongst other things, I 


and drove remarkably well for 


was a fearless 


one respect I had, for once, an 
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LESSON. 1139 
I compelled her to accompany me when I drove 
in the little trap which had been made expressly 
for me, and took a delight in exciting her fears 


by making the pony perform all sorts of un- 
necessary capers. Then I would laugh at her 
fears, and call her a ‘molly-coddle’ and * baby.’ 
In spite of her gentleness, Olive had a good 
deal of spirit, and would suffer agonies rather 


than confess to being afraid. 
* One remember it as though it 
| burst into the schoolroom, 


where Olive was busily occupied writing a letter 


morning —| 
were but yesterday 


to her parents, and said in my brusque way— 
** Olive, ’s no use asking you to 
it’s a pity you’re 


I suppose it 


come for a ride with me 


= 1? 
HOTSses - 


such a coward about 











udvantage over Olive, for she was a timid child “QOlive’s face, half hidden by the long fair 
tri though she could ride as grace hair falling round it, as she bent over her 
} ’ ih 
i] i 
a thy 
Pry adaitp ' evade | 
| iit 
; A i I ’ 
Wee Ee RR th ‘uti 
ie buh ll 
The child turned at the sound of the opening door. 
ily as she did other things, she was always writing, grew red, and she looked up and 
nervous on horseback. I am ashamed to say answered proudly 
that having discovered something in which | “* Of course I'll come for a ride with you— 


could claim superiority, I never ceased to taunt 
the poor child with what I termed her cowardice 


I am not afraid of horses, and you have no 
right to call me a coward, Katie.’ 





THE 


1140 


“Her voice trembled, and I knew her sensitive 
nature was deeply hurt by my taunt. 
“*Oh, well! if you are sure you are not 


then, [| retorted gruffly, and 
of the room and up to the stable to 
thoroughly out of 

deat had 


about my rough, 


afraid, come along 
I went out 
order the 
temper that morning, for my 
talking to me 
boyish ways, and had begged me to try 
Olive. My quick tempe 
all my jealousy was aroused 
I felt as though | 
humiliated 


ponies. [ was 
mother 
been seriously 
and 
learn gentleness from 
resented this, and 
as it had never been before. 
hated Olive, 


Way 


ind longed to see her 
in some 
“The two ponies kept for my use by my in- 


dulgent parents were as like in appearance as 
they were unlike in disposition. ‘ Was] and 
‘Fly’ they were well-named ; the latter as quiet 
and docile as that harmless little insect, while 
‘Wasp’s’ irritable temper and tricky ways made 
him resemble in no small degree his disagree- 
able namesake 1 always rode ‘Wasp,’ and 


Olive ‘ Fly | being, as I have said, a fearless 
rider, and having the little animal completely 
under control. I was ready first that morning, 
and when I came down into the hall the ponies 
stood at the door. 

**Vou be a-goin’ to ride * Wasp,’ Miss Katie ! 
said the old coachman. ‘ The little missie ain't 


hardly to be trusted—he be very frisky this 
mornin’ ? 

“*Ves, of course, Fraser, [ said hastily ; and 
at that moment my father’s voice was heard 


calling Fraser, and the coachman left us, giving 
the reins of both ponies into the hands of the 
boy who held ‘ Fly... Now, what evil spirit put 
it into my head I do not know, but the thought 
flashed across me how easy it would be to mount 


the other pony and leave‘ Wasp’ for Olive. She 
could not boast then that she was not afraid 
on horseback, let her once have a_ taste of 
‘Wasp’s’ caprices. I stepped hastily down the 
steps. 


“* Help me up, Jimmy,’ I said sharply : “2 
may as well get on now. 

“T sprang lightly into the saddle, and ‘ Fly 
turned his head gravely, surprised to feel my 
heavier weight. <A after Olive tripped 
steps in her pretty brown riding-suit, 
father 
“*What, up already, Kati 


moment 
down the 
followed by my 


he called gaily. 


“*Here is your ‘gallant grey, Olive. How 
absurdly alike these two ponies are, to be sure. 
One can't say the same of their riders—eh! 
Katie?’ with a sly wink at me 

“*He’s a little fidgety, isn’t he?’ asked 


Olive, anxiously, as ‘Wasp’ snorted and pawed 
“This zs “ Fly,” isn’t it, 


the ground restlessly. 
Unele Walter ?’ 








OUIVER. 





“I turned my pony, and began to walk leisurely 
to the gate. Somehow, I felt as though I had 
told a lie 

‘Ask Katie, my father made answer laugh- 
ingly ; ‘she is the only one that knows them 
apart. 

“Olive by this time was in the saddle, and 
as Jimmy let go his hold on the bridle ‘Wasp’ 
backwards 
and forwards, at once conscious of the unfamiliar 
hand that held 


7 stood just outside 


tossed his head and began to prance 


him in check. 
the open gate, watching 


exultation the anxious expression 


vainly tried to quiet the 


with secret 


on QOlive’s face as she 


restless pony. She looked up suddenly, and 
met my mocking smile. 

“" (Come ilong, Olive!’ | called loudly : ‘can't 
you manage your pony ?’ 

“The unmistakable sneer in my tone made 


Olive’s face flush, and, gripping the reins tightly, 
she struck ‘Wasp’ sharply with the whip. It was 
too much for his uncertain He reared, 
then 


out of Olive’s weak little hands. 


temper. 
flung down his head, wrenching the reins 
The next thing 
I saw was the gleam of his wild eye as he shot 


past me, his long mane flying in the wind. I 
caught one glimpse of Olive’s white, terrified face, 
and heard her cry, ‘Katie, Katie! stop him!’ 
Then I heard the thud of the pony’s hoofs as 
he tore down the road. One moment I stood 


petrified, then, urging ‘ I ly ’ toa gallop, started 
in pursuit. 
“Tt was a distance 


were 


brief chase; for a short 


down the lane a line of hay-waggons 
wending their way homewards, and at the first 
encounter with this obstacle ‘Wasp’ stopped and 
| thought Olive must 


her seat was firm, and 


wheeled suddenly round. 
have been thrown, but 
once more | caught the gleam of her golden hair 
and ‘Wasps glossy as they passed me, 
‘Wasp’ making straight for home. I turned 
my pony’s head and followed, but the speed of 


coat 


the runaway was tremendous. 

little hasty prayer that Olive 
might keep her seat just a few minutes longer. 
[ knew the pony would make for his stable, and 
few away. But the chief 
‘Wasp’ was slacken- 
ing his speed now as he came in sight of home, 
and [ urged ‘Fly’ on until I made up 
to them. The gate of the yard stood open, and 
in dashed * Wasp,’ making straight for the open 
stall. Suddenly an awful 
shrill ery broke from 


‘1 prayed a 


it was but a paces 


danger was yet to come. 


almost 


door of — his 
thought 
my lips- 
**()live, Olive !—the door ! 
“My ery could not have reached her, or came 
too late, for hardly had I realised what must 
happen when it [ saw as ina 


oOwWil 


struck me, and a 





Bend your head!’ 


was all over, 
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ed 
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lightning-flash the pony’s mad rush, heard the 
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The prostrate figure lying in the doorway. 


crash of the blow, and then the alarmed exclam 


ations of the stable-men and grooms as they 


hurried forward and closed round the prostrate 


figure lying in the doorway. I threw myself 
from my saddle, and drew near the little group 
As I hung back trembling, not daring to look 
nearer, my father arrived and pushed his Way 
through the men. I saw him bend down and 
ra Olive in his arms. | saw her pale fac 
fall helplessly against his shoulder: her cap had 
fallen off. and [ saw that her fair hair was 
st d with blood 

Shuddering from head to foot, LT could look 
no longer, and, turning, | dashed away, and ran 
until T found myself far from the house, out on 
the wide, bleak moor. I Jay there for many 





ind weeping, until it was almost 


evening. Cold and hunger at last forced me to 
return home, when | fully expected to hear that 
there was no little Olive. I knew that if Olive 
did die, I alone was to blame ; but God spared 
me that awful punishment, and although it 
Was many weary weeks before Olive was even 
able to see me and give me _ her forgiveness, 
she recovered at last, and from that day forth 
she was my best and truest friend.” 


« 


“Now | hear the others coming in,” said Mrs. 
Cundell as she tinished her story and kissed her 
little girl, “Run and meet them, Muriel, and 
kiss and be friends with Ratie; and when you 
are inclined to be jealous of your little brother, 
think of mother’s story and the lesson she learnt 
from that terrible ride.” 








OcroBeR 171TH, 1897. St. Paul before the Roman 
(iovernor. 
Ta 1d—Arcts Lr. 10—25. Golden Teart— 


Ps. zli. 10. 

[. PAUL had been taken prisoner at Jeru- 
salem, and tried by the Jewish Council 
on a charge of heresy. The Pharisees 
took his part (xxiii. 9) against the Sad- 
ducees. A plot against his life being 
discovered, he was sent to be tried by 
Felix, governor at Cesarea. High priest 

and elders made their charge. 

I. The defence (10—21). Three charges. (1) 

Sedition. Inciting Jews to rebel against Romans 

Answer: Only twelve days since he entered 
Jerusalem; of these he had been in prison nine. 
There had been no disputes or disturbances 

(2) Heresy Being ringleader of Nazarenes. 

Answer He worships God of his fathers; 
accepts Jewish Scriptures; believes like them in 
the Resurrection. Is this heresy ! 

(3) Sacrilege. Profaning the Temple (ver. 6). 

Answer: He went to worship, and give alms. 

II. The result. 
demn him; still, sedition such a serious charge 
that Felix is unwilling to release him Later, 
sends for Paul again and hears him 

j 87°) on 
judgment. Felix listened, and trembled with fear, 


Reprieve. No evidence to con- 


righteousness ; on temperance ; on 


but put off repentance till more convenient time 
Lessons. 1. Ambition for all. A pure conscience. 
2. Now is the day of salvation 


3. God shall call to judgment 


The Resurrection. 

The resurrection of the body is no little part of 
eternal life. You will feel the truth of this if you 
conceive yourself standing by the dead body of that 
person whom you love most of all upon earth. Can 
you endure the thought that you can never, never, see 
that face again? It might be the character that you 
most admired, but it was a character mirrored in the 
glance of that eye, and the smile of that face, and 
the sweetness of that voice: and if it were only 
with the spirit that you were again to have inter- 
course, you would feel it was but half your friend 


death would not be swallowed up But Christ has 
gone into heaven; and because HIlis body rose and 
ascended, we shall do the same. _ In hrist shall all 


men live 


OcTOBER 2iTH. St. Paul before King Agrippa. 
To {ets a 19—32 Gy levy 





SCRIPTURE LESSONS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 
INTERNATIONAL 


SERIES. 


Festus a visit, St. Paul was brought before him, 
and told the story of his conversion, 

I. The Apostle’s Work (19—23). His commission, 
Given by Christ Himself in a vision—to preach 
first to the Jews, then to the Gentiles. 

The subject, Had but one tale for all—repent- 
ance towards God shown by works; faith in Jesus 
of Nazareth as the crucified and risen Saviour. 

Persecutions had been met with 
mostly from Jews; had been stoned at Lystra, 
mobbed at Jerusalem ; but had been helped and 
delivered by God at various places. 

II. The Hearers’ Feelings (24—32). Fvstus inter- 
rupts him, but St. Paul claims that his words 
are those of soberness and reason. 

Agrippa is next appealed to. He is familiar 
with Judaism—had read the Jewish Scriptures— 
knew all about Christ’s life and death. These 
things had all been done openly. Will he not 
believe and accept’ Christ himself? What does he 
answer? He is almost persuaded. 

Result. Festus and Agrippa agree as to his 
innocence, but, as he has appealed, he must be 
sent to Rome to be tried by Cwsar. 

Lessons. 1. Call to work. “Preach the Word. 

2. God calls to repent. “Harden not your hearts.” 
* Now is day of salvation.’ 


constantly, 


3. Delay dangerous. 


Opposing Christ. 

The Spirit of God can make use of any agency to 
bring sinners to repentance. Commenting once upon 
the words, “The ox knoweth his owner, but Israel 
doth not know, My people doth not consider,” a 
speaker sought to impress upon his people how strangely 
guilty the human heart is, despising the goodness of 
God, and forgetting His very existence. A farmer, who 
had been present, was giving provender to his cattle, 
when one of his oxen, evidently grateful for his care, 
fell to licking his bare arm Instantly the Holy 
Spirit flashed conviction on the farmer's mind. He 
burst into tears, and exclaimed, ** Yes, it is all true. 
How wonderful is God's Word! This poor dumb brute 
is really more grateful to me than ‘I am to God 


OCTOBER 3I1sT. 


To read 


St. Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck. 
Acts wavii, WY—26. Golden Text—Ver. 25 
St. PAUL is sent to Rome for trial. Trace voyage 
on map. Sailed from Czsarea, touched at Sidon, 
sailed south of Cyprus to Myra, transferred to large 
Trouble soon began 
Sailed north of 


corn ship going to Italy 


Contrary winds, slow progress 





Rhod then to Fair Havens on south of Crete. 
Getting late in the year. must expect stormy 
season St. Paul advises remain where they 


are. Master and owner anxious to hasten 
Danger (13—20) Wind has changed from 


south, so 





ee me. <e 

















way to snd were driven under the lee of Clauda, 
and managed to haul the ship’s boat on board; 
then passed stout cables (“helps”) round the ship 
to keep rs from parting, and lowered every- 
thing poss from aloft Began to throw cargo 
overboard t vhten ship At last began to lose 
all hop Storm, mist, and darkness prevailed. 
Unable langers or take bearings 

Il. Encouragement (21—26). Had been long 
with proper food rhe Apostle had warned 
hem of langer and loss. but they would 
not hee Now he tells them the word of God 


God’s servant, and God has sent an anve!- 
ner him God has not forsaken them 
s | be saved, only the ship lost He 





Lessons. |. Trust in Him at all times, ye people. 
2. The Lord | weth how to deliver the godly. 





NovemMBER 7TH. St. Paul in Melita and Rome. 
7 vd ivf revit I—I16 Golden Text 
Rom. riii, 2s. 


THE storm continued fourteen davs. At last found 


themselves near land. Crew seize boat, attempt 
to escape prevented by soldiers At daybreak 
they see a creek in the land, steer for it The 


ship stranded—fore part stuck in sand. stern 
dashed in pieces by waves. 

I. Scenes in Malta (1—10). Landing. Picture the 
crew, centurion, soldiers, prisoner and friends, 276 


in all (xxv 37). swimming or floating on planks 


All safely landed on the _ beach received with 
special kindness by the Maltese fishermen—at first 
by lighting a fir to warm and dry the ship- 
wrecked crew ufterwards finding them quarters 
St. Paul, t turion, and others quartered at 
house of chief igistrate 

7 p Warmed by the heat. after being 
torpid wit 1, it fastened on St. Panl’s hand 
The natives. knowing poisonous effects of its bite. 
hought it was a punishment for some crime. 
But he. calm trusting in Christ’s promise of 
protect St. Mark xvi. 18), shook it off unhurt 
They then t ight he must be possessed of divin 
power. as once before did they of Lystra (xiv. 11). 
Fat f Pul He yvave hospitality to a 
stranger nd found him indeed an angel or 


messenger from God (Heb.. xiii. 2). for his prayers 


and lay ny I I hands restored the governor's 
father to health The news spread, and other sick 
persons 
Lesson. TT! lity of merey is twice blessed 
It blesse hit ho gives and who receives 
II. Scenes by the way (11—16). A_ start made 
af te three 1 nths The figure-head of the ship 
wa f I I Brothers a bright constellation. 
Eventful st over Spent a week at 
Put t Christian brethren. Can picture a 
S i of praise and prayer and com- 
M r brethren on the way. Came 
at st I St. Paul allowed to live by him- 
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Lesson. The Lord shall preserve thy going out 
and thy coming in 


Fires and Friendship. 

* One stick ‘ll never burn! Put more wood on the fire, 
laddie ; one stick ‘ll never burn!” my old Scotch grand- 
father use to say to his boys. Sometimes when the 
fire in the heart burns low, and love to the Saviour 
grows faint, it would grow warm and bright again, if 
it could only touch another stick. What we need, 
next to earnest prayer to God and communion with 
Christ, is communion with each other. 


November lirn. St. Paul’s Ministry in Rome. 

/ ud Lets rri 17—31. Golden Tert— 
Rom. ¢, 13, 

Have to picture St. Paul in his own hired 
house at Rome, with one hand chained to the 
soldier on guard—often alludes to this chain in 
his letters written from Rome (Phil. i. 7; Col. iv. 
Is). The frequent change of guard would help to 
spread knowledve of his cause and the Gospel 
Ihe ssave 

I. The Gospel preached (17—24). No time lost. 
Chief of the Jews, (4. heads of Jewish families, 
at once called toyvether. St Paul tells his tale. 
Is a prisoner for the cause of Jesus Christ, in 
for the Hope of Israel, ic. the Prince and 
Saviour born to set men free. They ask to hear 


chains 


more of Christ. A second meeting held, Large 
numbers come St. Paul spends a whole day 


teaching the Christian religion from their cwn 
Scriptures 
Result. 
Il. The people warned (25—2%). St. Paul’s 
final word- Ile had set before them the truth. 


Twofold Some believed, some rejected. 


Unbelief could only be result of stubbornness, 
They wished not to believe, therefore would not 
do so. Then God blinded their eyes that they 

mld not see the truth. So had been prophesied 
long before (Is. vi, 9'. Salvation rejected by them 
would be accepted by Gentiles. God’s Word never 
in vain, 

ITI. St. Paul's life (30, 31). Two years prisoner 
at Rome. Quiet, but most useful Teaching all who 
came, winning converts even in Emperor's house- 
hold (Phil. iv. 22). Writing letters to different 
churches So ends story of his work. 

Lessons. 1. Stone bars do not a prison make. 

2. When I am weak, then am I strong. 

3. Harden not your hearts. 


Opportunity Rejected. 

There appeared to a beggar one day by the wayside 
a beautiful being with her outstretched hands laden 
with treasures. As he gazed at her in stupefied sur- 
prise, she glided past him; but she returned with her 
treasures still held out to him, and once more, with 
beseeching eyes, as if she would compel him to take 
what she offered, she passed slowly by and disappeared. 
She had no sooner gone than, as if waking from 
a dream, he hurried eagerly in the direction she 
had taken. He met a traveller, and said, “ Have you 
seen a beautiful stranger, with her hands full of the 
things I want going along this road?” “ Yes,” replied 
the traveller her name is Opportunity, but once 


offered, and once refused, she never returns, 
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Felicia Hemans. 

N the chancel of St. Asaph’s Cathedral there 
is a stained-glass window bearing this in 
scription: ‘“‘To the Memory of Felicia 
Hemans.” In the majestic edifice 

there is also a simple marble tablet, placed there 
by her brothers, in honour of the immorta! poetess, 


same 


Phase Tabiet 
coed here by hes Brothers 


wean Memory of 





Fetion Hemans 

Whose Charx $ 

a hev writin 

She died wm Dublin the 
Aged © 


ost portrayed 


tlere 





THE MEMORIAL TABLET. 


(From a Photograph 


“whose character,” says the inscription, *‘is best 
portrayed in her writings.” How often has the 
debased life been associated with the sweetest and 
purest outpourings of genius! It is an uanmixed 
satisfaction to know that the beautiful, unselfish, 
and deeply religious character of Felicia Hemans 
was a far lovelier thing than the most exquisite 
poem that she “wrote down for men.” There is 
a day coming for us all when what we seem to 
be, no matter how fair the that is pre- 
sented, will be of infinitely less importance than 
that which we really are. 
the outward appearance, but the Lord 
the heart.” 


show 


“For man looketh on 


ooketh on 


A Strange Baptistery 


‘With high hopes and glowing visions we 
made our way towards Hengchow,” writes a 
a veteran China missionary. ‘Our main object 


band of Christians in the 
Wang-Lien-King, a 


was to visit a _ little 


city, gathered in by devoted 


young mvert, himself baptised at Hankow, and 
labouring now as a_ self-supporting evangelist. 
This Hengchow is a large city in the still 
bitterly anti-foreign province of Hunan; but 
previous missionary travellers had been kindly 
treated when passing its shore. Great, therefore, 
was Dr. Griffith John’s surprise to see a large 
crowd of ruffians, armed with stones and mud, 


boat. Finding the local authorities 


awaiting his 


TIAN 





WORK. 


LIFE AND 


his com- 
anchoring two miles 
converts had 
others now 

baptism at 
‘But, you see, we 


in sympathy with this hostility, he and 


panions perforce retired, 
away. Several of the 
contrived to board the 


joined them, all earnestly 


Hengchow 
and 
demanding 


boat, 
the missionaries’ hands. 
cannot protect ourselves, and certainly could not 
from this against 
Christians. Had you not better wait and seriously 
count the ‘Nay, we long, 
and can wait no more; we do not fear the con- 
Therefore, ascertaining how well 
they had instructed by Mr. Wang, and 
impressed with their earnestness and Christian 
courage, Dr. John administered baptism then 
and there to thirteen men. It was the first such 
service witnessed in this almost impregnable 
stronghold of idolatry and prejudice. \ glorious 
ending,’ well might the missionary remark, ‘toa 
very stormy day.’” 


protect you, people’s rage 


cost?’ have waited 
sequences.’ 
been 


A Comparison. 


Speaking of the reforms he was making when 
he became Head Master of Rugby School, Dr. 
Arnold said to a friend that it was like pasting 
down a piece of paper—as fast as one corner was 
put down another started up. ‘ Yes,” said Mrs. 
Arnold; ** but Dr. Arnold always thinks the corner 
will not start again.” This is the happy, sanguine 
temperament of a good worker. 


“The Sweet Music of Speech.” 
It is said of the marvellously vifted W hitefield, 
a flame, that 
eyes by the mere 
word ** Mesopotamia.” Be 
charm, the 
voice! It 


whose preaching set all England in 


he could draw tears to the 
pronunciation of the 
that as may, wonderful is the 
human 
beautiful as 


chords are 


attraction of the 
God, 


pat hos, the 


may, by the grace of become 


a seven-stringed instrument, whose 


cheerfulness, tenderness. patience, hope. kindness, 


sympathy, and love 


“Let but my fainting heart be blest 


With Thy sweet Spirit for its guest 


follow. “‘For out of 
speaketh.” 


and all these effect will 


the abundance of the heart the moutl 
Pleasant Reminiscences. 

Denver, in 
some men, tO 


\ man who had lately arrived at 


\merica, happened, in talking to 











‘ t t ‘ had come from Southwell. 

Southwe Nottinghamshire ? exclaimed a 
neigz I t prepossessing aspect. * Yes: 
lo you knov Know it? I should think I 
do. Best ji I er was in! Wherever we are, 
we should t s to live that our reminiscence 
of tl D eaving may be very different 


should be able to look back on 
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and Alley Open-Air Concerts for the delectation 
of the poor inhabitants of the north end of that 
city. It was proposed, in the first instance, to 
limit these entertainments to. the Thursday 
evening of each week. The remarkable success 
attending the first two performances, however, 
encouraged the promoters to double their exertions 
in this praiseworthy undertaking, and concerts 





something we have achieved, and not on were then given, week by week, on Tuesday as 
mischief hurch in which we have wor well as Thursday evenings. rhe first concert 
shipped ‘ on a prison where we have took place in No. 14 Court, Burlington Street, 
di , about four hundred poor people being present. 
, rhere was a piano with an accompanist, and a 
Measure Time. raised platform in the court afforded accommoda 
In 1814 1 nee celebrated physi ian, Dr. Gooch, tion for the performers. The programme, consist 
J unnounced t Southey his approaching nuptials ing of fourteen instrumental and vocal items, was 
Ss thus Lost time is lost happiness; the years of rendered with great spirit, and sustained in a 
d man are threescore and ten, the months, therefore, marked degree the interest of the motley audience, 
" a R40) \bout 360 of my share are already gone; whose behaviour throughout was of a most orderly 
M how many have I to spare? . . . . On the character. Perhaps the clearest indication of the 
Ist of February, God permitting, | bring home extreme gratification of the people was evidenced 
‘ my wife Surely Christian workers ought to in the unwonter beauty of their surroundings. 
; measure and value their time with not less care The bare announcement of the concert had been 
y than this. Ina world so full of remediable misery sufficient to set all hands to work. As by magic, 
every day and hour wasted is a sin. the court, which on the previous day was dingy 
. and squalid past description, was now resplendent 
ll , with whitewash, with a spotlessly clean pavement. 
. Concerts in the Slums. There was also a liberal display of tissue-paper 
wt The Liverpool Food Association, of whose good flags and bunting fluttering gaily from bedroom 
4 work in the past it is difficult to speak too highly, windows, and tive lines stretched across the 
. instituted during the past summer a series of Court court. The testimony of the police is that the 
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LOVE IN A 


GARRET, 


court has never in living memory presented so 
smart an appearance, a fact that augurs well 
for the continued success of this most striking 
and original project. London, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and other large cities, go and do like- 
wise ! 
Love in a Garret. 

There are people who look sceptical when they 

hear of love in a cottage: but there és such a 


thing, and, even more wonderful, love in a guarret. 
It was said of Holland House, where Addison 
and the Countess Dowager of Warwick, whom 
he married, lived, that, *“* although a large house, 
it could not contain Mr. Addison, the Countess 
of Warwick, and one guest—Peace.” In many a 
garret, though it may seem to be too smali, there 


is room for the guests Peace and Love. The 
husband returns from work, or, perhaps, from 


looking for work, puts down the implements of 
his trade, and enjoys his garret home. He may 
be a chimney-sweeper, or work at something else 
which makes his face and hands too black to 
appear in a drawing-room, but it does not matter 
if his heart and hands are clean morally. His 
wife and children will meet him with welcoming 
smiles, because he is good and kind to them. 


A Church on Wheels. 


When the former Bishop of North Dakota began 
his work in 
condition of 


he found a curiov 
had preceded 


vast State, 
Railroads 


that 
things. 








people, and the villages were few and 
small. But the railways gave a ready 

and the 
church on 
He called it a 
wheels — the 


them, 
Bishop decided to put a 


means of access to 
wheels to reach them. 


cathedral on smallest 


cathedral in the world—and while 
some folks in search of a pun nick- 
named it “The Roaming Catholic 
Cathedral,” he himself sometimes 
wittily designated it ‘The Wholly 
Roamin® Church,” It belongs, of 


Church of 
It was built by 
Company 3 


course, to the Episcopal 
the United States. 
the Pullman and though 
but sixty feet long and nine feet wide, 


it is, as the Bishop said, a church in 





all respects, with font and lectern 
and organ. He was wont to send a 
message a few days before his arrival 
that on such-and-such a day the 
Bishop would come with his cathe- 
dral, and when it arrived it was 
switched off on a side track. Then 
the people came, and worship was 
held such as (to use the Bishop's words) 
‘I think would gladden the heart of 
every man who loves to have the 
Saviour of the world honoured and 
His Holy Name glorified.” It will 
seat seventy-five people, but as many 
as a hundred and ten have very 
often crowded into it. Sometimes the 
Bishop had peculiar experiences, One 


day a man approached and said, *‘ Mr. 
Bishop”—he thought it disrespectful to say 
** Bishop ”"—‘t I have heard of bishops for a long 
Now I have come twenty-four miles to see 
like. Do they all look like 
you?” ‘Well, no; some are short, and some are 
tall.” “Oh, but do they all have that sort of 
clothing on?” ‘ This is a bishop's robe, and it is 


time. 
what the critter is 


what all wear.” ‘“ Well,” said the man, “I want 
to say one thing: I am glad to have attended 


the service of your church, and I wish to say to 
you that you ain’t no slouch at a sermon !” 


Omuipotent. 
* Prayer and pains, with faith in Christ Jesus, 


will do anything,” wrote John Eliot from personal 
experience of missionary endeavours amongst the 


Red Indians. This is the faith that removes 
mountains of difficulties. 
The Bible in Pictures. 
Under the title ‘‘Sacred Art,” Messrs. Cassell 
have just issued the first part of a new serial 


should be of special interest to all 
Bible students. The work is intended to form 4 
pictorial companion to the Scriptures, and will 
consist of artistic reproductions of pictures, illus- 
trating Bible characters and events, by some of 
the most famous modern painters of Europe and 
America. As a work of art it should be keenly 
appreciated, and as a means of more correctly 
understanding and interpreting the Sacred Narra- 
tive it will be invaluable. 
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“THE QUIVER” 
SPECIAL PRESENTATION PLATE. 
“THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 
BY W. C. Tr. DOBSON, R.A. 
OwinG to the very wide appreciation of the 
presentation plate, “The Light of the World.” 
issued a few months ago, we have decided to 
present our readers with a companion picture, 
which appropriately takes the form of the well- 


known representation of ** The Good Shepherd,”’ by 
Mr. W. C. T. DOBSON, R.A. This picture has 
been printed on fine art paper, prepared exclusively 


for the purpose, and the whole plate measures 
sixteen and a half inches by eleven. We believe 
that all our readers will be glad to receive such 
an artistic and permanent copy of this great 
work, which will be presented free, as a separate 
plate, with our November number, which forms 
the first part of our New Volume. 

OUR LEAGUE OF COMPASSION. 


Christmas Hampers for the Lonely Poor 


As announced last month, we are again desir 
yus of arranging for the distribution of a large 
number of Christmas Hampers amongst the 
lonely poor, and we take an early opportunity 
of appealing to our readers to help us in this 
good work. The Proprietors of THE QUIVER have 
opened the subscription list with a donation of 


500 shillings, and we confidently look for even 
greater support than we _ received last year. 
Owing to the great success which attended the 
distribution last Christmas, it has been decided 
to adopt the same plan, and thus our readers 
will themselves be given the pleasant task of 
“Tre QUIVER” 
BASED ON THE INTERNATIC 
QUESTIONS. 
133. Quote passage from St. Paul’s speech before 


Felix, the governor, in which he speaks of the Resurrec- 
tion as the one great point of controversy between him 
and the Jews. 


134. What great act of injustice towards St. Paul is 
recorded against Felix ? 

135. By what name were the Christians first known 
among the Jews? 

136. Quote some words used by the governor Festus 
concerning Roman Law which are the foundation of 
our English Law. 

137. Who was it that, in reply to St. Paul's address 
before Festus, answered: “* Almost thou persuadest me 


to be a Christian ” ? 


138. Which of the Evangelists is generally supposed 
to have accompanied St. Paul when he was taken as 
a prisoner to Rome? 

139. At what time of the year did the voyage to Rome 
take place ? 

140. What incident in the voyage manifested the faith 
of St. Paul ? 

lil. What miracles did St. Paul perform at Malta ? 

142. At what place in Italy did St. Paul land when on 
his journey to Rome? 

143. To what country did the vessel belong in which 
St. Pa riled from Malta? 

1H. What did St. Paul tell the Jews at Rome was the 
Cause his imprisonment ¢ 
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nominating, in due course, suitable recipients, who 


must be men or women living alone in poverty. 
In London and other large towns throughout 
the country, as well as in the remote villages, 
there are, alas! many such, who cannot bring 


themselves to accept the shelter of the workhouse, 


and live out their comfortless lives in desolate 
poverty. To these the free gift of a substantial 
hamper at the Christmas season will be very 


welcome, and we need only add that, the greater 


the support we receive, the larger will be the 
number of hampers which we shall be enabled 
to distribute. 

As we go to press the roll of the League 
stands at 61,018. 
We would remind our friends that any number 
of Membership Forms will be gladly sent, post 
free, on application addressed to the Editor of 


THe Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


THE QUIVER FUNDS. 


List of contributions received from July 23rd, 
1397, up to and including August 31st, 1897. Sub- 
scriptions received after this date will be ac- 


knowledged next month: 
For “ The Quiver” 
(87th donation), ls. ; J 
A Friend, Reading, ds. 
For The Children’s Holiday Fund: 
l-.; M. F., Suffolk, 10s.; E. M. M., 10s.; Eadred Lutzen;, 
£2; A. B. C., 10s.; H. 1. M., 108, ; Miss Smiths, 10s.; Mis, 
J.B, 10s. ; * Burneside,” 10s. ; Mrs. Forsyth, £1; M. A. H., Is. 
For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: A. M., 10s.; An Irish 
Girl, £1 33.; and £1 from Anti-Jesuit, and 10s, from 
D. M. B., sent direct. 
For The Indian Famine Fund: L. E. B., 5s.: R. H. B., 
Zs. Gd. 


For 


Waifs’ Fund: A Glasgow Mother 
J. E., Govan (117th donation), 5s. ; 
B. 


Country M., 


The Battersea Dogs Home: A Thank. offering, ls, 


BIBLE CLASS. 


INAL SCRIPTURE LESSONS.) 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 1056. 
121. St. Paul restored to life a dead man named 
Eutychus (Acts xx. 9—12). 
122. At Miletus, a seaport town in Asia Minor about 


forty miles from Ephesus (Acts xx. 17) 

123. St. Paul wished to give his final charge to the 
elders of the church at Ephesus, knowing that he 
would not see them again (Acts xx. 25—29) 

124. Rhodes is an island in the A®gean Sea, at one 
time famons for its colossal bronze statue of Apollo, 
106 feet high (Acts xxi. 1). 

125. The prophet Agabus, who foretold the imprison- 


ment of St. Paul at Rome (Acts xxi. 10, 12). 

126. The Bishop (St. James) and the elders met 
together to welcome St. Paul and hear the account of 
his mission journey (Acts xxi. 17—20). 

127. At the house of Mnason, an old disciple (Acts 
xxi. 16). 

128. At the feast of Pentecost (Acts xx. 16). 

129. Upon the charge of having desecrated the Temple 


(Acts xxi, 28). 

130. When St. Paul was in the charge of the chief 
captain the Jews cast off their clothes and threw dust 
in the air as expressing their anger (Acts xxii. 23), 

131. St. Paul mentions that Jesus appeared to bim in 
a trance soon after his conversion and gave him com- 


mandment to preach to the Gentiles (Acts xxii. 17~ 21). 
132. Ky the declaration that he was a freeborn Roman 
citizen (Acts xxii. 25-29 
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FOR EIGHTEEN NINETY-EIGHT. 


<q i is unnecessary to forecast with great detail the contents of our New 
Volume (which will commence with the next number), but the following 
list of the principal and most important items will be sufficient to 
prove that THE QUIVER for 1898 will be fully up-to-date. The newest 
topics of RELIGIOUS and SOCIAL interest will be dealt with in a popular 
and lucid way by the HIGHEST AUTHORITIES in each of the departments 
concerned. At the same time all the well-known features of the magazine 
will be strengthened and freshened, and the long-standing attractions will 
be maintained with continued improvements to the latest date. In short, 
the new QUIVER year will show it to be the COMPLETEST magazine of its order. 
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SUNDAYS FAR AWAY LOVE-STORIES OF CHRISTIAN 
Will be described by the Archbishop of HEROES 
Rupertsland (“IN THE WILD NORTH- Will form the subiect of : ee 
West”), the Bishop of Shanghai (‘‘ IN Meter snd nr Org . _—- 


CHINA ”), the Bishop of Osaka (** IN 
JAPAN”), and others. 


HUMANITY’S RAW MATERIAL 
LOVE IN THE SLUMS. Will comprise descriptions of Child Life 


The Author of ‘““PovVERTY IN GLOVES” has amongst Heathen Races, which will be 
written a striking series of life-stories effectively illustrated with pictures from 
obtained first-hand of ‘* LOVE AND photographs and sketches taken on the 


’ ” SD 7 
LOVERS IN THE SLuMs,” and has dealt por 
with the subject under the headings of 


‘The Ardent,” “The Fickle,” and *The OBSCURITIES AT HOME. 


Stolid.” This is a series of talks with the people 
of the pavement and the strugglers of 
MY LIFE WORK. our cities, and forms a strong and 


pathetic contrast to the overdone subject, 


Under this head personal contributions : a 
I : “CELEBRITIES AT HOME. 


have been promised by Dr. Barnardo (on 
‘Saving the Waifs”); Sir Henry Burdett, - 2 
K.C.B., of Hospital fame; Miss Weston, the FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Sailors’ friend; Canon Barnett, of Toynbee Special provision has been made for the 
Hall, and others. inclusion of stories and sketches which 
will appeal particularly to the young, and 

THE HOUSE AND ITS MISTRESS yet at the same time be of interest to 


Is the general title of a helpful series of children of a larger growth. 
short practical papers by Mrs. Orman 


Cooper dealing with the Kitchen, the SERIAL STORIES 


Nursery, the Parlour, and the Guest- Will be contributed (amongst others) by 
Chamber. W. Edwards Tirebuck, who has _ written, 
under the title of ‘‘The White Woman,” 

THINGS COMING TO PASS a powerful story of love and missionary 


adventure; and Scott Graham, who depicts 
the Romance of an Upward Struggle 
in her story, ‘* The Link between Them.’ 


Will be dealt with Scripturally and pro- 

phetically by the Rev. Dr. Preston and 
other writers. 

THE CHURCHES IN THE COLONIES i ee ee —— 

WW : caniiecal oa. Sal § 1 include atharine ynan, avi ya 

ill be described by ur Special Com Jane Barlow, J. F. Rowbotham, Roma White, 


missioner, who has just made a tour of sgn th 
the Dependencies and collected much Christopher Hare, Alan St. Aubyn, Rev. P. B. 
Power, etc. 


interesting, reliable, and up-to-date in- 

formation. The articles will be fully isin aig 

illustrated from Colonial photographs, SPECIAL PAPERS by 

and will deal respectively with the Cape, The Archbishop of Armagh, the Archbishop of 

Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. Rupertsland, the Rev. Alfred Rowland (Chair- 
man-Elect of the Congregational Union of 
ingland and Wales), the Lord Bishop of 


ENGLAND’S YOUTH AT WORSHIP Ripon, the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., the Very 
Is the title of a series of chapters on the Rev. Dean Farrar, F.R.S., the Lord Bishop of 
Chapels of our great Public Schools, and of Winchester, the Countess | of Meath, the Rev. 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The Mark Guy Pearse, the Lord Bishop of Derry, 
articles are written by a Graduate and the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, the Rev. F. 
Public-Schoolman, and will be copiously Meyer, etc., will appear in the course of 


illustrated. this most attractive volume. 





















